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AbbOTSBURS  in  June,  68 
.vines  baleamea  vax.  hudsonica,  32U 
Abnormal  flowering,  373 
Acclimatisation      of      trees      and 
shrubs,  208 

Adair     Place,     purchased     by    Mr. 
W.  H.  Hartley,  389 

Adventitious    growths     on    Phaius 
Wallichii,  273 

Aesculug  Hippocastanum,  introduc- 
tion of,  into  France,  144 

Agricultural  colleges  and  the  war, 
134 

Agricultural  committee,  149 ;  edu- 
cation conference,  262,  340 

Agricultural  returns,  1914,  134,  237 

Agriculture  at  the  British  Associa- 
tion, 257 

Ailanthus,  characteristics  of,  256 

Albumen,  the  removal  of,  from 
seeds,  224 

Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Peaches 
and   Nectarines  at,   240 

Allen,  Alderman  Lemuel,  appoint- 
ment of,  340 

AUgrove,  Mr.  J.  C,  401_^ 

Allotment  holders,  suggestions  for, 
164 

Aloe   pretoriensis,  105 

Alonsoa,  frost-cut  specimen  of,  356 

Alpine  garden,  the,  200,  320 

Alpines  at  home,  170 ;  for  crevices 
of  rockeries  facing  south,  123 ; 
on  Mont  Cenis,  170 

Alstroemeria,   cultivation  of,  286 

Amaryllis   Belladonna  maxima,   196 

America,  Antirrhinum  rust  in, 
372;  Apple  crops  in,  263;  exotic 
Conifers  in.  190;  the  supply  of 
potash  in,  326 

American  Gooseberry  mildew,  300, 
303,  319 ;   spray  for,  413 

American  seed,  purchases  of,  in 
England,  238 

American  wheelbarrows  in  England, 
58 

Anemone  coronaria  and  its  varie- 
ties. 413 

Anguloa  Cliftonii,  381 

Antirrhinum   rust   in   America,   372 

Antiseptics  and  soil  micro-organ 
isms,  386 

Apiary,  the,  53,  113,  131,  219 

Apium   nudiflorum,   43 

Apple,  a  seedling.  386;  "  brown- 
rot"  canker  in,  85;  canker.  401; 
crop  in  America,  263 ;  curious 
growth  on  a  grafted,  253  ;  rever- 
sion in,  48;  sawfly,  48;  trains  in 
the  West,  372  :  trees  on  grass  land, 
180;  versatile  tree  of,  368 

Apples:  Charles  Ross.  237:  Harry 
Pring,  396;  Norfolk  Beauty, 
266.  275;  Peacemaker,  95; 
Rev.  W.  Wilks,  225;  cider,  76; 
colouring  of,  328 ;  disease  of,  357  : 
French  varieties  of,  164 :  fruit 
spot  of,  357  ;  naming  of.  253.  299  ; 
selections  of.  373.  389,  402,  415  • 
storing  of.  233.  366 

Araucaria  excelsa,  129 

Arderne,  H.  M..  the  late,  256 

Arnold  arboretum,  the,  25,  45; 
autumn  tints  at  the,  280 

Arsenate  of  lead  as  an  insecticide. 
207 

Ashtead   Park,    Surrey.  274 

Asphalting  garden  paths,   64 

Aster  batangensis,  186 

Asters,  single  Chinese,  240 


Aston,  Mr.  T.  E.,  appointment  of, 

95 
Athens,  271 
Aubergine,  the,  37 
Auchinleck,  Mr.  G.  G.,  appointment 

of,  163 
Australia,    British     Association   in, 

262;  notes  from,  117;  vegetation 

of,  133 
Austrian  expedition  to  China,  96 


Bacterial  rot  of  Celery,  73 

Bacterised   peat,   experiments   with, 

12 ;  grant  for  research  in,  340 
Baeria  coronaria,  35o 
Baghdad,   fruit  culture  at,  229 

Banoch   Park,    Loch   Lomond,   pur- 
chase of,  58,  398 
Bamboos,   hardy,  351 
Banding    of    fruit    trees,    266,    299, 

373 
Banksian  Rose,  a  largo.  95 

Barbados  fruit  crops  -n  relation  to 
the  war,  252 

Banes,  the  arboretum  at,  127 

Basic  slag  for  grass-land,  239 

Bastard  trenching,  250 

Battalion  of  gardeners,  proposal  to 
form  a,  371 

Bauhinia  purpurea,  142 

Bee,  the  leaf-cutting,  137 

Bees,  the  management  of,  53,  113, 
131,  219 

Beetle,  the  shot  borer,   184 

Begonia  Nancy,   297 

Begonias  suitable  for  bedding,  212 

Belgian  gardeners  in  England,  help 
for,  296,  328 

Belgian  peasants  and  farm  labour, 
299 

Belgium,  and  pomology,  220;  ex- 
ports from,  224 ;  fruit  industry 
in,  326;  notes  from,  329,  344*, 
360,  367,  383;  seed  Potato  for, 
252 

Belgrave,  Mr.  W.  N.  C,  appoint- 
ment of,  237 

Bell,  Mr.  A.  R.,  appointment  of, 
163 

Bennett,  Reginald  [Medical  and 
Pharmaceutical  Latin  for  Stu- 
dents of  Medicine  and  Phar- 
macy), 211 

Biennials,  hardy,  3,  29,  67 

Birkinshaw,  Mr.  ¥.,  appointment 
of,  163 

Bitter-pit  in  Apple,  357 

Bivort,  Alexandre,  the  Belgian 
pomologist,  363 

Blackburn,  Mr.  G.,  presentation 
to,  134 

Black  Currant  mite,  75 

Black  Poplars,  the,  1.  46 

Black-rot   disease    of   Tomato,   114 

Black  spot  in  Roses,  333,  373 

Blairgowrie  fruit  trade,  the,  149 

Blanjulus  guttulatus,   172 

Blatter,  'Ethelbert  (Flora  of 
Aden),  129 

Bletchlev  Park,  Buckinghamshire, 
289     ' 

Bolton  Chrysanthemum  Society,  216 

Bomb  in  a  garden,  133 

Books,  Notices  of  :  —  Adven- 
tures among  Wild  Flowers  (John 
vena),  402;  A  Guide  to  Rose 
(  ulture  in  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency [O.  B.  Patwardhan), 
321 :     A     Handbook     of     Tropi- 


cal     Gardening      and      Planting 
with  Special  Reference  to  Ceylon 
(11.      t'.     MacMdlun),     '£12;      A 
Manual     of      Weeds      (Ada     14. 
Georgia),   402 ;    Bee   Keeping   for 
Profit      (W.      S.      Morley),      21; 
British    Rainfall,    1913,     (H.     B. 
Mill),   146;   Critical  Revision  of 
the    Genus    Eucalyptus     (J.    H. 
Maiden),     237;     Die     Orcnideen, 
1X9 ;      k-arm     Accounts      (C.      S. 
(Irwin),     326;     Flora     of     Aden 
(Ethclbert  Blatter),  129;  Flower- 
ing   Plants   of    the   Riviera    (#. 
Stuart    Thompson),     351 ;     Hints 
on      Planting     Roses     (National 
Hose  Society),  390;  Impurities  of 
Agricultural    Seed  (S.    T.     Park- 
insan     and      G.      Smith),      145; 
Journal   and   Proceedings   of   the 
Asiatic    Society    of    Bengal,    145 ; 
Le    Bon    Jardinier,      128 ;        Les 
Jardins      de      Plantes      Vivaces 
(E.  Laumonnier),  365;   Materials 
for     a     Flora     of     the     Malayan 
Peninsula     (/.     Sykes     Gamble), 
145;  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical 
Latin    for   Students  of   Medicine 
and  Pharmacy  (Beginald  Bennett), 
211 ;  My  Garden  in  Summer  (E.  A. 
Bowles),      28 ;      Perfumery      and 
Essential     Oil     Record     (/.      C. 
Umney),  109;   Plant  Life  in  the 
British    Isles,    Vol.    II.     (A.    B. 
Horwood),        146 ;        Productive 
Orcharding      (Fred     G.      Sears), 
354;     Publications     received,    21, 
37,   53,   138,   146,   166,   207,   218, 
240,  248,  261,  281,  326,  340,  366, 
402,  413;  Revue  Horticole,   149; 
Rural     Improvement     (Frank    A. 
Waugh),  366  ;    Submerged  Forests 
(Clement      Beid),      54;       Sweet 
Peas      for      Profit :       Cultivation 
— under      Glass      and      Outdoors 
(/.   Harrison   Dick),   350 ;    Sweet 
Pea     Studies,      IV.,     50;     The 
Agricultural      Journal       of      the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  310 ;  The 
Beginner's    Garden    Book   (Allen 
French),      28;      The       Botanical 
Magazine,     117,     179,    238,    252, 
323,    401;    The    Coco-nut  (E.   B. 
Copeland),     281;     The      Daffodil 
Year-Book,    306 ;     The    Flora   ot 
New    Guinea.   402;    The    Garden 
Under  Glass  (William  F.  Bowles), 
340,     398;     The     Genus     Pinus 
(George  Bussell  Shaw),  402;  The 
Orchid     Review,     57,     191 ;     The 
Orchid    World,    191;    The    Pigs 
Tale  and  Other  Recitations  (Chas 
T.     Druery),    95;    The     Scottish 
Gardener,     340;     The     Standard 
Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,   Vol 
II.    (L.    11.    Bailey),    207;    Trees 
and  Shrubs  Hardv  in  the  British 
Isles  (jr.  J.   Bean),  340;   Trees: 
A  Woodland  Notebook  (Bt.  Hon. 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell),  402;  War 
Time     and     Peace     in     Holland 
(■/.      IP.     Bobertvon     Scott),     366; 
Zoological     Philosophy      (J.      B 
Lamarck),  278 
Bordeaux      mixture     and     Woburn 

paste,  401 
Botanic       Gardens,        Cambridge, 

the,  114  S 

Botanising  in  China,  185,  213    241 

258,  287,  318,  347 
Botany  at  the  British  Association, 
236 


Bottling   Peas,  method  of,  64 
Bouckenooghe,  M.  Valere,  news  of, 

388 
Bouquet,    the    "  epaulette,"    372 
Bowles,     E.    A.    (My     Garden     in 

Summer),  28 
Bowling      greens       in       Edinburgh 

Pa.rks,  2^9 
Brackenhurst,     seed-raising      house 

at,  86 
Brassia  brachiata,  171 
Brassicas,  club  root  of,  118 
Brasso-Cattleya   Ilene,   158 
Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya  Gladius,  319 
Bread  made  from  bulbs,  201 
British    Association,    agriculture   at 
the,  257 ;   botany  at  the,  236  ;    in 
Australia,  262 
Brittonastrum  ionocalyx,  109 
Broadway,     Mr.    W.     E.,    appoint- 
ment of,  326 
Broccoli,  old  and  new,  119,  240 
Brown,  Mr.   N.  E.,  aetirement  of, 

163 
Brown-rot  canker  of  Apple,  85 
Buddleia    Colvilei,    127 ;    B.    nivea, 

160 
Bulb-garden,  the,  232,  322,  366 
Bulbs   as   meal  for  making    bread, 

201 
Butcher,   Mr.   Gerald  W.,   resigna- 
tion of,  224 


Calceolaria  Cotswold  Hybrid,  206 

Calceolarias,  herbaceous,  264 
Caledonian    railway     station     gar- 
dens, 266 

Californian  reeds,  227 

Callistephus  hortensis,  240 

Cambridge  Botanic  Gardens,   114 

Campanula  Medium  calycanthema, 
3;  C.  pyramidalis,  3;  C.  velu- 
tina,  214 

Campanulas,  the   culture  of,  3 

Camphor  industry  in  Japan,  180 

Canker,  brown-rot,  in  Apple,  85 

Cannell,  the  late  Henry,  310 

Capsidae,  48 

Carbon  dioxide,  uses  of,  34 

Carnation-splitting  affected  by  the 
weather,  190 

Carnations,  insect  pest  of,  172 ; 
Perpetual-flowering,   49 

Carter,  Mr.  H.  G.,  appointment  of, 
223 

Cashew  nuts,  263 

Cattleya  Alpha.  319 ;  C.  birex,  319  ; 
C.  Mossiae,  236 

Cauliflowers  cultivated  in  Nor- 
mandy, 163 

Ceanothus,  summer-flowering  varie- 
ties of,  246 

Cedrus  Deodara,  119;  C.  D.  var. 
nana,  320 

Celastrus  articulatus,  368 

Celeriac,  129 

Celery,  bacterial  rot  of,  73 

Celery  crop,  the,  298 

Celsia  cretica,  3 

Cereus  lividus,  58 

Certificated  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables :  Apples  :  Harrv  Pring, 
283,  Winter  Ribston,  404;  Black- 
berry Himalayan  Giant,  196 ; 
French  Beans,  Early  Forty- 
fold,  153:  Eldorado.  153; 
Magpie,  153 ;  Perpetual,  153 ; 
Melons:  Emerald  Gem,  153; 
Hero  of  Lockinge,  164 ;  Perfec- 
tion,  153;   Windsor  Castle,   153 
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Certificated  Plants  :  Amaran- 
thus  Dr.  Martin,  16 ;  Amaryllis 
Belladonna  speciosa  purpurea, 
196 ;  Anguloa  Cliftonii  var.  Raw- 
don,  284  ;  Asters  :  Amellus  Are- 
thusa,  225;  Amellus  King  George. 
196 ;  Cloudy  Blue,  253 ;  Comet, 
197;  Giant  Comet  Ruby,  197; 
Giant  Comet  The  Bride,  197; 
Purple  Prince,  253 ;  The  Prince, 
197;  Toison  d'Or,  197;  vimineus 
Lovely,  225 ;  Begonia  Mrs. 
Harry  Barton,  281 ;  Brasso- 
Cattieya  Admiral  Jellicoe  var. 
Pink  Pearl,  374;  B.-C.  llene,  60; 
B.-C.  sulphurea,  359;  Campanula 
garganica  W.  H.  Paine,  16 ;  C. 
Norman  Grove,  196 ;  Carnations  : 
Chelsea,  16;  Delice,  376;  Gor- 
don Douglas,  16 ;  Mrs.  F.  G. 
Bealing,  98;  Nora  West,  376; 
Pink  Sensation,  341 ;  Princess 
Dagmar,  253;  Wivelsfield  White, 

281 ;     Cattleya     Adula   var.   Vale 

Bridge,      284;      C.      Ajax      var. 
Orchidhurst,    282;    C.    Alcimeda 
var.   Antiochus,  376;   C.  amabilis 
Fowler's  var.,   226;   C.   Antiope, 
254 ;       C.         Armstrongii         var. 
Cringlewood,  359;  C.  Astron,  99, 
313  ;   C.   Empress  Frederick  alba. 
284;    C.    Fabia   Fire  King,   359; 
C.  General   Smith-Dorrien,   284; 
C.    gigas   coloratura,    138 ;    C.    g. 
Walton  Giant,  138 ;  C.  Hardyana 
rubens,    99;     C.     Irene,     15;     ('. 
iridescens  var.    aurifera,   195;   ('. 
labiata      Andromache,      376 ;      C. 
Mossiae       splendens,       81 ;        C. 
Peetersii   alba    West    Point    var., 
359;   C.   Princess  Royal,   254;  C. 
Rhoda    Fowler's    var.,     254;     C. 
Sibyl  var.    Lord   Kitchener,   195 ; 
C.  S.  var.   Sir  John  French,  284  ; 
C.    Sylvia  var.   atro-rubens,   359  ; 
C.      Warscewiczii      Meteor,      15 ; 
Celastrus         articulatus,         403 ; 
Chrysanthemums  :      Abe  r  corn 
Beauty,      300;     Almirante,    300; 
Annie      Walters,      342 ;      Bronze 
Goacher,    300 ;      Caledonia,    300 ; 
Captain    Fox.    311,    330;    Carrie, 
300  ;  Champ  d'Or,  300 ;  Chestnut 
Beauty,      391 ;      Crimson      Polly, 
300;    Delight,    255;    Diana,   300; 
Dorothy,      284;      Elfrida,      284; 
Ethel,    300;     Evelyn,     300;    Ex- 
mouth    Yellow,   313 ;    Fee   Parisi- 
enne,      300;   F.     Wilson,       300; 
General     French,     255 ;      General 
Smith-Dorrien,        342;        George 
Bowness,      300;       Harrie,      300; 
Hestonia,  255  ;  J.  Bannister,  300  ; 
James  Fraser,  375;  James  Stred- 
wick,     281,    284;     Jimmie,     300; 
La    Negresse,    311 ;    Leslie,    300 ; 
Lizzie     Morris.     330;     Lorraine, 
300;   Mabel   Roberts,   300;  Mme. 
Marie  Masse,  300.  Market  White, 
300;     Martin    Peed,    300;    Mary 
Wild,  330:    Meudon,,   341:   Mi^'s 
Amv    Poulton,    330:    Miss    Edith 
Webb,  255;  Mollv  Godfrev,  342, 
374;     Mrs.     J.      Fielding'    (syn. 
Goacher's     Terra      Cotta),     300: 
Mrs.  J.  Gibson,  311  :  Mrs.  Keith 
Luxford,    313;    Mrs.    W.    Syden- 
ham, 300  ;  Nina  Blick,  300  :  Nor- 
man Lachus.  330  :  Perle  Chantil- 
lionaise.  300  :  Pluio  d'Argent.  300  : 
Polly,    300;    Red    Star,   330;    R. 
Goodbourn,   330;   Rich-rond.   391, 
403  ;  Roi  des  Bla.ncs,  300  ;  R  Pem 
berton,     300 :      Sir      Tonv,      341 ; 
Stella,    300:    Thos.    Beeson,   255: 
Tonkin,    300;     rndaunted.     313; 
Wells's   Scarlet.   300;   W.   Rigby, 
281,     330 ;     Coelia     macrostachya., 
284  :   Cypripedium  Actaeus  Ethel, 
376;  C.   A.   gisas,  284;  C.   Draco 
var.  Cvclops,359;  C.  Eileen.  376: 
C.     Fairrii-tisii,    227;     C.     Grevi 
var.     Aslilands.     81:     C.     Tdinn, 
359:    C.    Nirvana,   313:    C.    Regi 
nald    Young    var.    Calliope,   376 ; 


C.  Selene,  376;  Dahlias  :  Bar- 
bara Purvis,  225;  Canopus, 
253;  Deveron,  281;  Eden,  196; 
Etoile  Rose,  196 ;  Kismet,  196 ; 
Lord  Kitchener,  225 ;  L.oreley, 
196;  Lowfield  Star,  225;  Mar- 
guerite Phillips,  196 ;  Melody, 
225;  Mrs.  Edward  Drury,  19b; 
Neptune,  225;  Rotifer,  196; 
Stella,  196;  The  Swan,  196; 
W.  E.  Peters,  225;  White  Star, 
196;  Worth  Star,  196;  Erica 
vagans  St.  Keverne,  98 ; 
Gladioli  :  Abeliard,  101 ; 

Armaganac,  101 ;  Chicago  White, 
101;    Eldorado,  59;    Fire     King, 
101;      Lord       Alverstone,       196; 
Marie  Therese,  101;  Mis.  Atkin- 
son,   16 ;    Radiance,    16 ;    White 
Giant,         101 ;         Heleniums  : 
autumnale       Gartensonne,       267  ; 
a.  grandiflorum,  267 ;  a.  superbum 
rubrum,  267 ;  Riverton  Gem,  267  ; 
Helianthus  rigidus   Rev.   Woolley 
Dod,  267;  H.  multiflorus  plenus, 
267;    Heliotropium    Mrs.    J.    W. 
Lowther,    225 ;     Hypericum  laevc 
rubrum,      16 ;      Iris      Kaempf  eri 
Mikado,   16 ;    Laelia   pumila   alba 
Orchid    Dene    var.,     282;   Laelio- 
Cattleya    Aphrodite   Our    Queen, 
15;  L.-C.  Britannia  Melanie,  254; 
L.-C.  Canhamiana  Rex  var.  Has- 
sa.ll's,  87;  L.-C.  Cicely,  81;  L.-C. 
Fascinator  var.  Sanson,  81;  L.-C. 
Lady   Oliphant,  282;   L.-C.   Mar- 
tinettii  var.  Ruby,  81 ;  L.-C.  Miss 
Louisa    Fowler,   99 ;    L.-C,   Mrs. 
Evelyn        Norrie,      254 ;      L.-C. 
Neleus  var.    Sunspot,  313;    L.-C. 
Sir    Douglas     Haig,     404;    L.-C. 
Thyone     var.      McBean's,      195 ; 
Lapageria     alba     delicata,      311  ; 
Lilium     Biondii,    196 ;     Lysinotus 
Willmottae,        17;         Mirhauxia 
Tchihatchemi,        59;         Miltonia 
Charlesworthii     var.     Beardwood, 
81;      M.       Sanderae      var.       En- 
chantress,     15 ;      M.       vexillaria 
illustris,    15 ;     M.     v.    Rev.     W. 
Wilks,     60 ;      Nemesia,    Marsden 
Jones's  da.rk  flowered   strain,   59; 
Odontioda     Brewii     Merl     Dene. 
138;     O.     B.     Rann     Lea,     81; 
Odontoglossum    Christopher 
Guest,  81 ;  O.   crispum  Catherine 
Oakshott,  81  ;  O.   c.   Hololeucuni, 
376:  O.  c.  Millie,  342;  O.  c.  Mrs. 
J.  Helm,  376;  O.  Dorothy  Ark],.. 
81 ;      O.       eximium       Excelsior, 
81 ;   0.   e.   purpurescens,   138 ;   O. 
e.   Solum,    15 ;   O.   Hermes,  376 ; 
O.   Invincible.  15  ;  O.   Irene,  313  ; 
O.    Jane   Leegatt,   81 ;    0.    Jean- 
ette    var.    rubellum,    359 ;    O.     x 
Mrs.   A.    E.   Thompson,   138;   0. 
Noel,    359;   O.    x    Peacock,   81; 
O.   percultum   King   George,   60 ; 
O.     x    Waterloo,    81;     O.     Zulu, 
376;      Odontoma     Charlesworthii, 
60;      O.      Cleverleyana,     15;     O. 
Magali     Sander    var.     xanthotes, 
282 ;      Oncidium      Leopoldianum, 
99;  Pentstemons  :  Admiral  Togo, 
154;      Aldenham      Pride,      154; 
Alex.  Wood.  154;  Crimson  Gem, 
154 ;  Fair  to  See,  154 ;  Gay  Gar- 
land,   154;   James   Douglas,    154; 
Jane  Dieulafoy,  154;  Lady  Sybil, 
154  ;  Margarite  Baden.  154  ;  Mrs. 
A.    C.    Sweet.     154;    Persimmon, 
154;     Phrvne,     154;     Rosamund, 
154;        Southeate        Gem,       154: 
Sportsman,      154;      Virgil,      154; 
Petunia  Purple  King.  98  :  Pileo- 
stegia  viburnoides,   225 :   Poinset- 
tia  pulcherrima.  rosea,  403 ;  Poly- 
stichum  angulare  var.   plumosum, 
311  ;    Renanthera   pulchella,     15  ; 
Roses  :        Augustus       Hartmann, 
38;   Butterflv,   38;    Clytemnestra, 
38;  Dolly  Varden,  38;  Majestic, 
38 ;     Margaret     Dickson     Hamill, 
38 ;  Mrs.    Arthur  Bide,  38  :   Mrs. 
Bertram  Walker,  38 ;  Mrs.  Maud 


Dawson,  38 ;  Pemberton's  White 
Rambler,  38 ;  Waltham  Scarlet, 
16  ;  Salvia  Greggii,  225  ;  Sophro- 
Cattleya  Pearle,  376;  S.-C. 
November,  342;  Sophro-Laelia 
Felicia  Fowler's  var.,  312;  Sweet 
Peas  :  Fiery  Cross,  78;  Jean  Ire- 
land, 78;  Mrs.  Hugh  Wormald, 
16 ;  Royal  Purple,  78 ;  The  Presi- 
dent, 16 ;  Vuylstekeara  msignis, 
15 
Chamberlain,  the  late  Joseph,  and 

Kew,  247,  309,  340 
Chatsworth  in  1844,  326 
Cheal,  Joseph,  awarded  the  Victoria 

Medal  of  Honour,  372 
Cheimatobia    brumata,    the    winter 

moth,  266,  299 
Cheiranthus  linifolius,  186,  207 
Chemical       manures       and       the 

maturing  of  fruit,  179 
Children    of    London,    gardens    for 

the,   118 
Chimonanthus  fragrans,  217,  241 
China   Asters,    single   varieties   of, 

240 
China,  Austrian  expedition  to,  96; 
botanising  in,  241 ;  Mr.  Reginald 
Farrer's      explorations     in,     185, 
213,     258,     287,    318,    347;    tree 
Paeonies  in,  387 
(  hinese  Vines,  213 
Chino-Thibetan    borderland,    Cypri- 

pediums  of  the,  381 
Chipp,  Mr.  T.  F.,  appointment  of, 

163 
Chrysanthemum  conference,  372 
(  hysanthemums  :      at      Edinburgh, 
265 ;     at     Glasgow,     266 ;     early 
varieties  of,   265,    288,     304;   in- 
curved,   at    Nottingham,    384 ;    in 
the   L.C.C.    parks,   251  ;   varieties 
for  market  purposes,  394 
Church  Army's  city  gardens,  54 
Cider    Apples    in     the     Cherbourg 

district,  76 
Cirrhopetalum  pulchrum,  158 
Clare  Island,  tree  growth  on,  413 
Clarke,    Mr.    Ernest,    in    Belgium, 

355 
Clayton,    Henry  J.,   memorial,   389 
Clerodendron   splendens,   34 
Climatic  records,  the  use  of   trees 

for,  190 
Closon,  M.  Jules,  welfare  of,  370 
Collectors,  hints  for,  173 
Column's,     Sir    Jeremiah,    gift     to 

Reigate,  95 
Conference  on  Sweet  Peas,  61 
Conifers,    dwarf    varieties    of,    for 
the  rock  garden,  320 ;   exotic,   in 
America,  190;   notes  on.  305,  364, 
411 
Construction  of  greenhouses,  324 
Convolvulus  sabatius,  279 
Cooke,  Dr.  M.  C,  the  late,  356 
Coombe  Wood  nursery,  sale  at,  251 
Corky  scab  in  Scotland,  182 
Cotoneaster    angustifolia,     352 ;    C. 
bacillaris,    412 ;     C.      salicifolius, 
var.  rugosa,  413 
Covent    Garden    Market    collection 

for  relief  funds,  252,  370 
Crataegus,   varieties  of,  240 
Crocus  vallicola,  233 
Crop,    the     effect     of     one,     upon 

another,  74 
Cross  pollination  in  Apples,  152 
Cryptomeria   japonica   var.    Lobbii 

nana,  320 
Crystal  Palace  as  a  hospital,  133 
Cultivation     of    medicinal     plants, 

348.  373 
Cupressus       Goveniana,      364 ;      C. 
Lawsoniana   var.    densa,    320 ;    C. 
Macnabiana,  411;   C.  obtusa  var. 
nana  aurea,  320  ;  C.  o.  var.  nana 
densa,  320;  C.  pisifera  var.  nana, 
320;  C.  torulosa,  305 
Cuthbert.son,     Mr.    Win.,     awarded 
the    Victoria    Medal    of    Honour, 
372 
Cyanamide      and      superphosphate, 
the  mixing  of,  191 


Cyaniding  for  insect  destruction, 
389;  greenhouses,  b6,  86 

L'yclamen  culture  in  Germany,  192 

Cylindrosporium  Pomi,  a  disease  of 
Apples,  357 

Cypnpediums  of  the  Chino- 
Thibetan  borderland,  381 

Cyprus,  chemical  manures  for,  34U 


Dahlia  conference,  251 

Dahlia  society  in  U.S.A.,  pro- 
posed, 32o 

Dahlias  and  the  Duffryn  trials,  379. 
403 

Damson  wine,  recipe  for,  270 

Darwin  Tulips,  111 

Davenham  grounds  open  to  the 
public,  31 

Dawkins,  Mr.  A.,  401 

Dawyck,  trees  and  shrubs  at,  125 

Delphinium  Emiliae,  3U 

Dendrobium   Hookerianum,  200 

Desfontainea  spinosa,  160 

lA'titzia,  varieties  of,  198 

Devon,  notes  from,  364 

Dianthus  barbatus,  3 

Dick,  J.  Harrison  {Sweet  Peas  for 
Profit),  350 

Dickson  and  Robinson's  vegetable 
show,  209 

Digitalis  f  erruginea,  3 ;  D.  pur- 
purea, 3 

Diorama  pendula,  310 

Dioscorea,  the  genus,  187 

Diploma  in  Horticulture,  National, 
30,  31,  372 

Disease  of  Apples,  357 

Dragon  Fly,  the,  97 

Druery,  Chas.  T.  (The  Pig's  Tali 
and    Other   Recitations),   95 

Duffryn,  South  Wales,  trials  of 
Dahlias  at,  379 

Dulwich  Chrysanthemum  Show, 
267 

Dutch  middlemen  and  the  German 
seed  trade,  296 

Duthrie  Park,  Aberdeen,  altera- 
tions at,  389 


Eahl  of  Stair,  death  of  the,  38>. 
Echinops,  3 ;  E.  multiplex,  145 
Edinburgh    Chrysanthemum    Show, 

251,  340 
Edinburgh,     fruit     and      vegetable 

market  at,  526,  340,  413 ;   parks, 

bowling-greens   in,  239 
Elder  tree  trunk,  a  large,  281 
Employment      during      winter      on 

country  estates,  240 
Enemy,  trading  with  the,  355 
Eryngium  Rothenbergii,  29 
Essex   farmers  and   wheat-growing. 

117 
Eucalvptus    Globulus    flowering    ir 

the'open,  267,  328 
Eumerus   lunulatus   (Narcissus   fly), 

6,  31,  58,  95 
Euphorbia,  reversion  in,  230,  253 
Evans,    Mr.    W.    N.,    appointment 

of,  75 
Events  "j  the  year.  412 
Exotic  Conifers  in  America,  190 


Farm   produce   for  the  troops,   251, 

291 
Farmer,    Mr.    George,    appointment 

of,  163 
Farmers'  horses  for  the  war,  163 
Farrer's,    Mr.     Reginald,    explora- 
tions in  China,  185,  213,  258,  287, 
318,  347 
Fastigiate  Robinia,  58 
Fatsia  (Aralia)  japonica,  368 
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frond,  the,  217 
I'll  i  ilHj   ni   i  he  soil,  the,  370 
Flies,  the  deal  i  action  of,  294 
Flori»te'   flowers,  49,  111,  265,  288, 

304.  384 
Flower  garden,  the  management  of 
the,    II,  32,  53,  72,  96,  112,  130, 
L46,  160,  174,  189,  202,  219,  234, 
249,  261,  277,  292,  307,  322,  337, 
353,  368,  384,  399.  416 
Flowering,  abnormal,  373,  389 
Flowei   .    hi   season,  134,  253,  279, 
340.    413;     postal    transit    of,   5; 
preservation  of,  193,  413 
Food,   home-grown,  163 
Food    supplies,    care   of,    114,  132, 
133,   137,  149,    163;    export    of, 
388 
Foreign   correspondence,    201,    329, 

344.  360,  367,  383 
Forestry,    conference     on,    37,    76, 
120 ;  official  report  on  State,   108 
Forrest,     Mr.     George,    return    of, 

from  China,  387 
France,   food  supplies  in,    149;   in 
1870,  288;  Mistleto  in,  3;  notes 
from,  273 
Franco-German  frontier,  news  from 

a  nursery  on  the,  201 
Fremontia  californica,  382 
French,     Allen      [The     Beginner's 

Garden  Book),  28 
French,  crops,  224 ;  fruit  syndicate, 

a,  114 
"  French  "  garden,  the,  11,  73,  131, 
161,  175,  189,  235.  284,  323,  369 
French  harvests,  149  ;  horticulture, 
not-es  on,  3,  107,  126,  144  ;  page, 
329,  344,  360.  367,  383,  397,  414; 
varieties  of  Apple  and  Plum,  164 
Freylinia  oestroides,  390 
Frost  and  sap-density,  386 
Fruit  crops,  in  Holland,  14;  in  New 
Hampshire    and   Maine,  297;   re- 
marks  on   the   condition   of   the, 
87,  94,   109,  135,   152,  166,  181. 
193 
Fruit  culture  at  Baghdad,  229 
Fruits  :  drying  of,  164 ;  maturing  of, 
affected     by     chemical     manures, 
179;     of      the      double-flowered 
Peach,  193.  239.  253.  267;  pack- 
ing,    awards     for,    98;    plentiful 
supplies   of,   193 ;   preserving  and 
storing  of,   105 ;   recipes   for  pre- 
servation of,  134,  152,  165;  regi- 
ster of,  275 
Fruit  trees,  banding  of,  266,  299, 
373  :     pruning  of,  382 ;  the  parts 
of,  395  ;  treatment  of,  245,  259 
Fruits,  cultivation  of,  under  glass, 
10,  32,  52.  72.  97,  112,  130,  146, 
160.  174.  189,  202.  218,  234,  249, 
261.  277,  292,  307.  322,  337,  352, 
369.  385.  398.  416:  history  of  cul- 
tivated. 363.  409;  naming  of,  281 
Fuchsia   excorticate,  83 
Fungi,    how    saproohvtic,   may    be- 
come parasites.  106 


Gaiilardia,   morning    and    evening 

positions  of.   165 
ible,  .T.  Sykes  [Materials  for  a 

Flora  of  Ha   Malayan  Peninsula), 

145 
Gardeners  as  soldiers,  133 
Gardeners'    Company's   gift   to   the 

Lord  Mayor  of  London,  37 
Gardeners  in  the  Forces  and  their 

St;it i-  insurance,   281 
Gardeners'    Royal    Benevolent    In- 
stitution.  37 
Gardeners,  young.  8,  31 
Gardening,  educational.  50 
Gardens,      for     the     children      of 

London.  118 ;  old  and  new,  373 
Garlic,  the  eradication  of  wild,  294 
Gas  tar  as  a  remedy  for  mealy  bug 

on  Vines,  341,  357 

rndia      elata.      infected      by      a 

fungus,  77 


Gentiana     septemfida      var.     lago- 

dechiana,  232 
German   prisoners'    camp  at   Long- 
moor,  355 
German      trade     and     the     Dutch 
middleman,  296 

Germans  visit  a  French  nursery, 
236 

<  '■'  1  many.  Cyclamen  culture  in, 
192;  Hops  and  Potatos  in,  57; 
seeds  from,  224,  355 

Germination  of  seeds  in  the  fruit, 
58,  98 

Gilia  aggrcgata  and  G.  coronopi- 
folia,  29 

Gladiolus  vitriacensis,  192 

Glasgow,  afforestation  scheme  at, 
340 ;  as  a  centre  for  the  overseas 
fruit  trade,  114;  proposed  Loch 
Lomond  Park  at,  58,  297,  398; 
public  bowling-green6  in,  266 ; 
public  gardens,  182;  rainfall  at, 
390 ;  Sweet  Peas  in  a  park  at, 
306 

Glasnevin,  the  rock  garden  at,  186 

Glaucium  leiocarpum,  29 

Globularia  incanescens,  69 

Gloriosa  Rothschildiana,  75 

Glover,     Mr.    F.,  appointment  of, 

Gongora  grossa,  117 

Gooseberry    mildew,     76 ;     enquiry 

concerning,  300;    the  control  of, 

303 
Government  trading,  299 
Grading  and  storage  of  Apples  and 

Pears,   233 
Graire,   M.    Henri,   as  an   amateur 

horticulturist,   250 
Grape  Primavis  Muscat,  58 
Grass  in  the  rockery,  30,  144 
Grass-land  treated  with  basic  slag, 

239  8 

Greenhouses,    construction    of,   324 ; 

cyaniding  of,  66,  86 
Greenway,  Devonshire,   in  autumn, 

364 
Green  wood,  179 
Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  69 
Gunpowder,     wood     used     in     the 

manufacture  of,  401 


H 

Hamamelis  vernalis,  239 
Hambro,  Sir  Everard,  awarded  the 
"  Lawrence  "  Medal,  386 

Hampstead  amateur  gardeners,  148 
Hardy  flower  border,  the,  50 

Hardy  fruit  garden,  operations  in 
the,  11,  33,  53,  73,  97,  113,  131, 
147,  161,  174,  188,  203,  218,  235 
248,  261,  276,  292,  306,  323,  337, 
353.  368,  385.  399.  417 

Harrow,  Mr.  George,  401 

Harrow,  preparations  at,  for  the 
food  supply,  134 

Hartley.  Mr.  .1.  E.  T.,  appoint- 
ment of,  237 

Harvest,  and  the  Labour  Ex- 
changes, 134  ;  of  wild  fruits,  133  : 
orospects  for  the,  134 

Hawick,   the  season  at,  151 

Heal,  Mr.  John.  401 

Hedysarum  microcalyx,  29 

Helinnthus  cucumerifolius,  59 

Helichrysum    bellidioides,   320 

Herbaceous  flowers  from  Hope- 
toun,  191 

Heredity,  176 

Hesperis  matronalis,  29 

Hessels,  Mr.  Theo.,  experiences  of, 
in  Antwerp,  264 

Heston,  early  Chrysanthemums  at. 
288 

Hippeastrums.  the  history  and 
culture  of.  145 

Holboellia  latifolia,  241;  in 
Jamaica.  201 

Holland,  fruit  crops  in,  14,  114 ; 
Hyacinths  from,  355 :  '  plant 
disease  administration  in.  141 ; 
produce  market  in.  387,  401; 
trade   from,   149 


Holland   House   Show,    15;   supple- 
mentary awards  at,  34 
Holly   hedge,    transplanting  a,   124 
Holmes,  Mr.  E.  M.,  372 
Hopetoun,         hardy         herbaceous 

flowers  from,  191 
Hop-picking,  149 
Hops,  in  Germany,  57;  experiments 

with,  297 
Horticultural  branch  of  the  Board 

of  Agriculture,  annual  report  ot, 

the,  326 
Horticultural    societies,    an    appeal 

to,  166 
Horticulture,     and    the    war,    166, 

403 ;    at     the    Vienna     Centenary 

Exhibition,      1915,     54;     evening 

classes  in,  297 ;  National  diploma 

in,  30,  31,  372 
Hoxton  market  holiday  fund,  98 
Huber,  the  late  Dr.  Jacques,  57 
Hunnemannia,   29 
Hyacinths  from  Holland,  355 
Hybrid  Orchids.  126,  272,  364 
Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  and  its  use  in 

horticulture,  65 


I 


Ice  fringes,  413 

Impatiens   Holstii,  310 

Imports  and  exports  of  fruits  and 

vegetables  1913,  148 
India,  Strawberries  in,  263 
Inheritance  of  acquired  characters, 

278,  280 
Insect    destruction    by    cyaniding, 

Insect  galls  of  Java,  179 
Insect  pests  of  Carnations,  172 
Insecticidal  value  of  liquid  extract 

of  Larkspur  seed,  372 
Insecticide,  arsenate  of  lead  as  an, 

207 
International    sympathy,     149 
Inula  acaulis,  246 
Iris   Boissieri    x    tingitana,   322 ;   I. 

Histrio  alba  as  a  pot  plant,  396  ; 

I.  stylosa,  403;  I.  Urumovii,  272 
Irises,  notes  on,  48 ;  origin  of  some 

garden,   48 
Italy,  notes  from  Southern,  71 
Ivy  stems,  severing  of,  30 
Ixiolirion,  the  cultivation  of,  286 


Jam-making,  prices  of,  133 

Japan,  camphor  industry  in,  180 
Mr.  Wilson's  botanical  explora 
tions  in,  308 

Jarrett,  Mr.  J.,  appointment  of 
163 

Javanese  insect  galls,  179 

Juniperus  chinensis  var.  nana.  320 
J.  c.  var.  Pfitzeriana,  320;  J 
communis  var.  alpina,  320,  J 
Sabina  var.  procumbens,  320  ;  J 
S.  var.  prostrate,  320;  J.  S.  var 
tamariscifolia,  320;  J.  virgin 
iana  var.  globosa,  320;  J.  v.  var 
Kosteriana,  320 


K 

Kauri,  age  and  growth  of  the,  179 

Kew  Gardens,  houses  closed  at, 
328;  notes  from,  327;  thunder- 
storms at,  76 ;  Tulip  tree  at,  216 

Kew  Guild  Roll  of  Honour.  401 

King's  Oak,  Tilford,  preservation 
of,  224 

Kitchen  garden,  management  of 
the,  10.  33.  52,  73,  97,  113,  131, 
147,  161,  175,  189,  203,  219,  235 
248,  260,  277,  293,  307,  323,  337, 
353.  369,  385,  399,  416 

Kninhofia.  the  genus,  409 

Kolkwitzia  amabalis,  117 


Kropotkin's,   Prince,   views   on  in- 
herited variation  in  plants,  280 


Lachenalias,  the  culture  of,  186 
Laelio-Cattleya  Penarth,  143 
Laet's,  Mons.   F.   de,  nursery  near 

Antwerp,  388 
Lamarck,  J.   B.    (Zoological  Philo- 
sophy),  278 
Land,  for  agriculture,  257 ;  reclama- 
tion of,  and  unemployment,  262; 
work  on,  as  a  cure  for  unemploy- 
ment, 266,  328,  340 
Larkspur  seed,  insecticidal  value  ot 

liquid  extract  of,  372 
Late   Blight   fungus,   persistence    in 

soil,  37 
Laumonnier,    E.    (Les    Jardins    de 

Plantes   Vivaces),  365 
Lavender  grown  for  profit,  84 
"  Lawrence  Medal,"  award  of   the, 

386 
Law  Notes.— American  Goose- 
berry mildew  prosecution,  63 ; 
Apple  pulp  in  Raspberry  jam,  23  ; 
Bankruptcy  statistics,  197 ; 
Failure  of  Plantoids,  Limited, 
155 ;  Gardening  contract  dis- 
pute, 392;  Nursery  for  women 
gardeners,  332;  Statutory  small 
tenants  and  market  gardening, 
378 
Lawn  tennis  grounds,  treatment  of, 

o 
Leaf-cutting  bee,  the,  137 
Le  Clerc,  Mons.  L.   V.   P.,  honour 

for,   149 
Lefroy,     Prof.     A.     Maxwell-,    ap- 
pointment of,  95 
Lemoine,    Mons.    E.,    letter    from. 

295 
Lemoine 's  nursery  at  Nancy,  201 
Leuzea  conifera,  50 
Lewis,    Mr.    W.,    appointment    of, 

301 
Lightning,  effect  of,  on  trees,  280 
Lilium     Harrisii,    the    forcing    of, 
394;   L.    Henryi,  232;   L.   nepal- 
ense,  117;  L.   Sargentae  at  Mon- 
reith,   180;   L.    sulphureum,   240; 
L.    Wallichianum,   275 
Lime  juice  and  Orange  oil  in  West 

Indies,  264 
Linum    maritimum    and    Glaucium 

leiocarpum,   207 
Littonia  modesta,  69 
Liverpool,  a  new  park  for,  252 
Loch     Lomond,     proposed     public 

park  at,  58,  297,  398 
Loiseleuria  procumbens  alba,  8 
London  gardens,  76 
London  Gardens  Guild.  98 
London  kitchen  gardens,   an  appeal 

for  help  for,  224 
London    Scottish    Regiment,    horti- 
cultural members  of  the.  339 
Longmoor,  German  prisoners'  camp 

at,  355 
Lorette  system  of  pruning,  302,  378, 

395 
Louvre  roof-garden,  the,  273 
Lunaria  biennis,  29 


M 

MacMillan,  H.  F.  I A  Handbook  of 
Tropical  Gardening  and  Plant- 
ing, with  Special  Reference  to 
Ceylon),  272 

Magnesia  used  to  purify  water.  191 

Magnolia  grandiflora  '  ferruginea, 
320 

Manchester  district,  market  gar- 
dening in  the.  143 

Manure,  for  Tomatos,  297 ;  loss 
of  weight  of,  in  transport,  75 ; 
sulphur  as  a,  372 

Manures,  chemical,  required  in 
Cyprus,  340 

Mapledurham,  Oxfordshire,  334, 
335 
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Market  fruit  garden,  operations  in 
the,   47,   86,   126,   169,   265,   298, 
317,  366,  396 
Market-gardening   in  the  Manches- 
ter district,   143 
Markham,  the  late  Mrs.   H.,  95 
Maron,    Mons.    Ch.,   388 
Marrows,   hybrid,   298 
Masdevallia  curtipes,  143 
Mawley,   Mr.   Edward,   resignation 

of,  264 
Mealy   bug   on   vines,    gas-tar   as  a 

remedy  for,  341,  357 
Meconopsis,  29 
Medicinal    plants,    the    cultivation 

of,  348,  373 
Melons,  a  good  crop  of,  267 
Metrosideros  lucida,  31 
Michauxia  Tchihatcheffii.  67 
Micro-organism  of  the  soil  and  an- 
tiseptics, 386 
Millipede,  the  spotted,  172 
Miltonia  spectabilis  virginalis,  230  ; 
M.  vexillaria,  200;  M.  v.  Laelia 
Sander,    162 
Mistleto  in  France,  3 
Mite,  the  Black  Currant,  75 
Modern  gardening,  some  aspects  of, 

4 
Moles  as  pest  destroyers.  224 
Mont  Cenis,  alpines  on,  170 
Moon's  effects  on  plants,    the,    86. 

193 
Morayshire,  tobacco-growing  in,   14 
Morning  and   evening  positions    of 

flowers,  165 
Moth,  the  Diamond  Black.  57 
Myosotis,  garden  species  of,  67 


N 


Naming,  of  Apples,  253,  299 ;  of 
fruits,  281 

Narcissus,  early  specimens  of,  366 

Narcissus  fly,  the  lesser,  6,  31,  58, 
95 

Narcissus   seeding,    58 

National  Diploma  in  Horticulture, 
30.  31    372 

National  Relief  Fund,  148 

National  Rose  Society's  contribu- 
tion to  Queen  Alexandra's  Fund, 
190,  205 

National  Rose  Society's  show,  table 
decorations  at  the,  76 

National  Sweet  Pea  Society's  trials, 
224 

Naturalisation  of  alien  plants.   179 

Nerine   "  Coral,"  196 

New  Hanipshire  and  Maine,  fruit 
crops  in,  297 

Newry,  flowers  and  fruit  at,  202 

New  Zealand,  alien  plants  natural- 
ised in,  179 

Nomenclature,  German  views  on, 
400,  4-15 

Normandy,  cultivation  of  Cauli- 
flowers in,  163 

Nowell,  Mr.  Edward,  as  musical 
composer,  326 

Nursery,  damage  at  a,  76 ;  em- 
ployees and  the  war,  133 ;  start- 
ing a  small  flower,  140 

Nurserymen   and  prisoners,   279 

Nursery  Notes  ;  — Cheal,  J., 
and  Sons,  Crawley,  95 ;  Hillier 
and  Sons,  Winchester,  150 : 
Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  364  ; 
Voitch.  Robert,  and  Son,  Exeter, 
214 

Nvmphaea  scutifolia,  treatment  of. 
'198 


Oaklands,  Wimbledon  Park,  304 
Orituarv:  Arderne,  H.  M.,  256, 
269;  Beckett,  C,  285;  Bound, 
W.,  346;  Bradbury,  Joseph,  104; 
Cannell,  Henry,  300 ;  Chamber- 
lain,     Joseph,      42 ;      Chapman, 


Samuel,  243;  Cooke,  Dr.  M.  C, 
345 ;  Coombs,  James,  331 ; 
Cuthbert,  George,  43,  63 ; 
Cypher,  Frank,  243;  Donaldson, 
Alexander,  346;  Folkes,  Henry, 
43;  Herd,  W.  A.,  256;  Hors- 
croft,  Samuel,  243;  Iggulden,  W., 
243;  Kirkpatrick,  Walter  B., 
269;  Lamb,  Robert,  392 ;  La- 
tham, William  Bradbury,  418 ; 
Mansfield,  Thomas,  167 ;  May- 
cock,  G.,  346;  Miller,  William, 
315 ;  Nisbet,  Richard,  378 ; 
Oubridge,  Henry  Robert,  167 ; 
Phippen,  F.,  285*;  Sangwin,  W., 
43 ;  Scouler,  John,  197 ;  Tower- 
son,  Thomas  E.,  269;  Waland, 
John  J.,  408;  Weismann,  August, 
361;  White,  Nelson  B.,  331 

Odontioda  Diana,  246;  O.  Fla- 
mingo, 284;  0.   Stella,  143 

Odontoglossum  aspidorhinum,  200; 
O.  Uro-excellens,  246;  O.  Dro- 
Skinneri,    culture   of,   156 

Odontonia  Charlesworthii,  107 ;  O. 
Cleverleyana,  86 ;  O.  Macnab- 
iana  Brackenhurst  var.,  126;  O. 
Magali  Sander  var.  xanthotes, 
288 

Oenothera  biennis,  67 ;  O.  taraxaici- 
folia,  67 

Oncidium  lanceanum,  230;  0.  Leo- 
poldianum,  246,  304 

Oldham.  Mr.  C.  H.,  appointment 
of,   237 

Onopordon,  67 

Ontario  Rose  Society,  57 

Orchards,  the  digging  of,  366 

Orchid  houses,  the  management  of 
the,  10,  32,  52,  72,  96,  112,  130, 
146,  160,  174,  188,  202,  219,  235, 
249,  261,  277,  292,  306,  323,  336, 
352,  368,  385,  399,  415 

Orchid  notes  and  gleanings,  86, 
107,  126,  143,  158,  171,  200,  230, 
246,  272.  288,  304,  319,  364,  381 

Orchid  hybridisation,  lecture  on,  at 
Horticultural  Club,  358 

Orchids  :    at   St.    Albans,    364 ;    at 
Rosslyn,     Stamford     Hill,     107 
blue    flowered    varieties   of,    270 
hybrid.  126.  272,   364;  new,  57 
sales  of,  264 

Othonna.  the  genus,  27 

Overseas  fruit  trade.  Glasgow  as  a 
centre  for  the.  114 

Oxfordshire,  school-gardens  com- 
petition in,  372 


Paeonia  lutea,  225 

Paeonies    in    China,    387 

Panama  Pacific  Exposition,  plant- 
ing at  the,  372 

Pancratium   illyricum,   140,   165 

Papaver  orientale  Perry's  White, 
132 

Paris,  flower  trade  in,  134 

Parkinson,  S.  T.  (Impurities  of 
Agricultural  Seeds),  145 

Patholosica!  Convention,  proposed, 
94,  338,  350 

Patwardhan,  G.  B.  (.4  guide  to 
Role  culture  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency),  321 

Peach,  fruiting  of  the  double- 
flowered.   193.  239.  253,  267 

Peaches  :  at  Aldenham  House.  Els- 
tree,  240  ;  grown  in  the  open,  30  ; 
large,  137.  152  ;  split  stones  in,  44 

Pear  Glout  Moreeau,  279 

Pears  in   Kent.   328 

Peas,  late  varieties  of,  202,  225, 
241.  310.  373.  389,  415 

Peat,  experiments  with  bacterised, 
12 ;  grant  for  research  in  bac- 
terised, 340 

Pelargoniums  forty  years  ago,  304  ; 
seventy  years  ago,   296 

Perennials  treated   as  biennials,  67 

Perry  and  Sons'  employees'  out- 
ing, 134 


Peru,  customs  formalities  in,  401 
Pest   destroyers,   the    use  of   moles 

as,   224 
Pests,  protection  against,  94 
Phaius   Wallichii  with  adventitious 

growths,  273 
Philadelphus,  varieties  of,  198 
Phytophthora      inf  estans,      37 ;      a 

Potato     capable   of   resisting,   250 
Picea   ajanensis,    327;    P.    excelsa, 

320 
Pine,  the  Siberian  yellow,  180 
Pineapples  in  the  Azores,  effect  of 

smoke  on,  239 
Pinus    montana,    320;    P.    StroBus 

var.  nana,  320 ;  P.  sylvestris  var. 

globosa,  320 
Pinwill,    Capt.    W.    Stackhouse   C, 

awarded    the   Victoria    Medal   of 

Honour,  372 
Pirie,    Mr.    William    G.,    appoint- 
ment of,  280 
Pittosporum  Dallii,  192 
Pitwood,  the  scarcity  of,  297 
Plant     disease     administration     in 

Holland  and   Denmark,   141 
Plant  growth,  effects  of  radium  on. 

134 

Plant  Portraits:—  Aconi- 
tum  rotundifolium,  239;  Agave 
bracteosa,  252;  Ceratostigma 
Willmottianum,  401 ;  Clematis 
Armandii,  401 ;  C'oelogyne  brachy- 
ptera,  323 ;  Cotoneaster  Fran- 
chetii,  179 ;  Crataegus  pubescens 
stipulacea,  401 ;  Cyrtosperma 
Johnstonii,  179 ;  Cytisus  palli- 
dus,  252 ;  Echinocactus  minus- 
culus,  323 ;  Echinopanax  horri- 
dus,  239  ;  Gongora  grossa,  117  ; 
Hamamelis  vernalis,  239 ;  In- 
digofera  Kirilowii,  252 ;  Ixora 
umbellata,  252;  Kniphofia,  the 
genus,  410 ;  Kolkwitzia  ama- 
bilis,  117 ;  Lonicera  f  ragran- 
tissima,  323 ;  Meconopsis  rudis, 
179 ;  Nothofagus  Cunninghamii, 
323 ;  Pimelia  f  erruginea,  239 ; 
Pleione  pogonioides,  401 ;  Pri- 
mula vinciflora,  117 ;  P.  vittata, 
323;  Rosa  corymbulosa,  117;  R. 
setipoda.  179;  Salvia  longi- 
styla,  401 ;  Tillandsia  Bentham- 
iana  var.  Andrieuxii,  239 ;  Tri- 
chocaulon  pictum,  252;  Trollius 
chinensis,  117 ;  Zingiber  Mioga, 
179 
Plant  press  at  Wisley,  330 
Plants  by  post,  transit  of,  296 
Plants,  New  or  Noteworthy.— 
Aloe  pretoriensis,  105 ;  Bauhinea 
purpurea,  142;  Iris  Urumovii, 
272 ;  Othonna  paclrypoda,  27 ; 
Populus  generosa,  258 ;  Primula 
angustidens,  142 ;  Streptocarpus 
Blythinii,  258;  Syringa  Wil- 
sonii,  27 
Plants  under  glass,  the  cultivation 
of,  10,  33,  52,  72,  96,  112,  130, 
147,  161,  175,  189,  203,  218,  234, 
249,  261,  276.  293,  307,  322,  336, 
352.  369,  384.  398,  417 ;  inherited 
variation  in.  280 
Plasmodiophora      brassicae,       club 

root  disease,   118 
Plum.    Jefferson,    as    a    pot     plant, 
215;  La  Delicieuse,  138;   summer 
pruni'io;  ,,f   the.   6.  152 
Plums,   French   varieties  of,   154 
Poinsettia    pulcherrima  rosea,   190 
Pollen,  the  preservation  of,  37 
Pollination,   cross,   in  Apples,   126, 

152 
Pomologists,  lives  of  the  great,  363, 

409 
Pomology,    Belgium's    contribution 

to,  220" 
Poplars,  American,  1 ;  Black,  2,  46, 

66 
Populus  deltoidea,  46 ;  P.  Eugenei, 
47;  P.  generosa,  258;  P.  Henry- 
ana,  47;  P.  Lloydii,  66;  P.  mari- 
landica.  66 ;  P.  nigra,  1 ;  P.  n. 
var.   italica,   1 ;   P.   plantierens's, 


2;  P.  regenerate,  47;  P.  robusta, 
66  ;  P.  serotina,  47 

Postal  transit  of  flowers,  5,  296 

Potash  and  the  Highland  Kelp  m- 
industry,  372  ;  in   America,  326 

Potash  manures,  149.  263 

Potato,  a  blight-  and  frost-resist- 
ing, 250,  280;  competition  at 
Edinburgh,  251;  crop,  401; 
digger,  a  new,  37;  growers  and 
the  war,  134;  seed  for  Belgium, 
252;  spraying  at  Woburn.  74 

Potatos  :  Arran  Chief,  34±,  357; 
Carisbrooke  Castle,  327 ;  Dun- 
nottar  Castle,  413 ;  Warwick 
Castle,  413. 

Potatos,  affected  with  corky  scab, 
270 ;  experiment  in  planting, 
180;  in  Germany,  57;  wart- 
disease  of,   237 

"  Pour  nos  amis  francais  et  beiges," 
329,  344,  360,  367,  383,  397,  414 
Preservation  of  flowers,    193,   413 ; 
of  outdoor  timber,  70. 

Preserving  and  storing  of  fruit, 
105,  134 

Primula  angustidens,  142 ;  P.  kew- 
ensis,  415 ;  P.  obconica  (double- 
flowered  variety  of),  181  ;  1'. 
Palinuri,  the  home  of,  216 ;  P. 
pseudo-capitata,  59 ;  P.  vinci- 
flora, 117 

Produce  market  in  Holland,  387 

Pruning  fruit  trees,  6,  152,  382 

Psoralea  bituminosa,  225 

Publications  received,  21,  37,  53,. 
138,  146,  166,  207,  218,  240,  248, 
261,  281,  326,  366,  402 

Puccinia  antirrhini  (Antirrhinum 
Rust),  372 

Pyracantha   angustifolia,  352 

Pyrus  floribunda,  141 ;  P.  veslita, 
•8 

Pyruses,  varieties  of,  240 


Rabbits  as  food  for  the  poor,  133 

Radium  and  plant  growth,  134 

Rainfall  at  Glasgow,  390 

Recipe  for  Damson  wine,  270 ;  for 
preserving  fruit,  134 

Red  House,  Harrow-on-the-Hill, 
240 

Reichenbachian  Herbarium,  the,  57 

Reid,    C.    (Submerged    Forests),    54 

Reigate,  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman  s 
gift  to,   95 

Restio  subverticillatus,  119 

Reversion,  in  Apple,  48 ;  in  Eu- 
pnorbia,  253 

Rheum  Alexandrae,  58 

llh'idndendrons.  fur  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Exposition,  206;  poisonous 
to  animals.  124 

Ribes  Henryi,  29 

Ringing  trees.   320 

Robinia   Pseud-acacia,  58 

Rockerv,  a  natural,  200 ;  grass  in 
the,  30,  144 

Roll  of  honour,  gardeners',  326; 
Kew  Guild,  401 

Rome  Convention,  the,  94,  338, 
350 

Roof-garden  at  the  Louvre,  273 

Root  crops,  the,  372 

Rosa  corvmbulosa.  117 

Rosary,  the,  70,  105,  186.  265,  289, 
384 

Rose  peculiarities,   some,   105 

Rose  season,  beginning  of  the,  5 

Rose  Society  of  Ontario,  57 

Roses,  classification  of.  6.  71  :  cure 
for  black  spot  in,  333,  373  ;  good 
and  bad  weather,  265;  new,  54; 
past  and  present,  70 ;  planting  of, 
under  glass,  187  ;  repotting,  186  ; 
single-flowered  climbing  varie- 
ties of,  289 ;  source  of  yellow,  7 

Roses  :  American  Pillar,  384 ; 
Fortune's  Yellow,  206 ;  Lady 
Waterlow,  37;  Lyon,  137;  Marl- 
chal  Niel  (treatment  of).  362; 
Mrs.   George   Shawyer,   326 
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Roaslyn,  Stamford  Hill,  Orchids  at, 
107 

Ross,  Mr.   Charies,  401 

R.H  S.  :  Bulb  show,  56,  164;  Fruit 
Show,  133,  223,  262;  Orchid  Show 
in  1SJ15,  64;  the  president  and 
Council  b    appeal    to    members, 

176;    Tulip     .Nomenclature     Coin 
mittee  1914,  37 
Rural     Improvement     [Frank     A. 
Waugh),  366 


S 


Sansevieria  LAiiu.Mii.  144 
Sap-densitj  and  Erost,  486 
Saprophytic      fungi     as     parasites, 

106 
Sawfly,  Apple,  48 
Saxifraga  mutata,  67 
Si  ant-making,   198 
Scholarships     in     agricultural     and 

veterinary  science,  14 
School  gardening,  50 

Scientific  Committee:  Abraxas 
grossulariata,  119;  Aegle  sepi- 
aria,  seedless  fruits  of,  oo7 ;  Aes- 
cuius  indica,  seeds  of,  417;  Al 
stroemeria  Hookeri,  100 ;  Apple  : 
a  black,  267;  damaged  by  frost, 
417;  in  bird's  nest,  417;  with 
curious  markings,  330;  Apple 
tree  pruning  and  its  effect  on 
growth,  390 ;  Apples,  seedless, 
22 ;  Araucaria  imbricata  at- 
tacked by  fungus,  367 ;  Aster. 
Dodder  on,  100 ;  Bay  leaves 
injured  by  insects,  208 ;  Bi- 
furcation of  leaves,  330 ;  Black 
Currants,  reversion  in,  119 ; 
Black  Fellow's  Bread  (Poly- 
porous  Mylittae),  390;  Cabbage 
root,  maggot  in,  22 ;  Calanthe  x 
Branchii,  357,  391 ;  Callipsyche 
aurantiaca,  390;  Castelleya  sp., 
101 ;  Cladrastis  amurensis,  100 ; 
Claytonia  sibirica,  doubling  in, 
22 ;  Cotyledons,  enlargement  of, 
22  ;  Dahlia  stem  eaten  by  wasps, 
208 ;  Dendrobium  Tof  tii  awarded 
a  botanical  certificate,  357 ; 
Dianthus  barbatus,  a  spirally  con- 
torted specimen  of,  390;  Dodder 
on  German  Aster,  100;  Erodium 
cicutarium,  leaves  of  variegated, 
390 ;  Fasciation  in  Daisy,  22 ; 
Frost  damage  to  Apple,  417; 
Gerbera  with  gall  on  veins,  208; 
Geum,  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  119; 
Gordon,  the  late  Mr.  G.,  119; 
Harpagophytum,  fruit  of,  100; 
Hiedycium  Grreenii  with  apical 
bulb.  417;  Insects  destroy- 
ing Lettuce,  100;  Isoloma  with 
supernumerary  petals,  390;  Le- 
canium  on  Ray  leaves,  208 ; 
Lysionotus  Wilmottiae,  100 ; 
Maggot  in  Cabbage  root,  22: 
Maize  cobs,  malformed,  357; 
Narcissus.  diseases  of,  100, 
119;  Narcissus  fly.  the  lesser,  22; 
Nemesia  with  fringed  flowers, 
100:  "  Xettle  leaf"  or  reversion 
in  Black  Currants,  119:  Oak 
leaves,  abnormal.  390;  Origanum 
Marjorana.  330;         Origanum 

species,  242:  Orobanche  Hederae, 
100  :  Pancratium  canadensis.  208  ; 
Papaver  orient-ale  x  P.  somni- 
ferum.  208:  Parasite  on  Mag- 
pie Moth,  119:  Parrisia  rosaria, 
119:  Pea.  seedless.  100;  Pear  X 
Quince.  330 :  Pelargonium  hy- 
brid. 208.  S'-'O.  417:  Pinns  Thn'n- 
bergii,  malformation  in,  267 ; 
Plant,  an  unidentified,  390: 
Polyporus  Mylittae  (Black  Fel- 
low's Bread),  390;  Primula  flori- 
bunda.  417:  Quercus  Cerris. 
deeply  lolled  specimens  of. 
330 ;  Reversion  in  Black  Cur- 
rants, 119 ;  Rose  buds  injured  by- 


grubs,  119;  Hose  galls  from  the 
Alpcs-Marninies,  208;  Saiix 
hybrids,  330;  Sawfly  on  Viola, 
242;  Saxifrage,  a  nybrid,  2o<  , 
Seedless  Pea,  100;  Sempervivum 
Chrysanthemum,  267;  Sisym- 
brium austriacum,  a  wild  speci- 
men of,  357  ;  Snowdrop  bulbs  ou 
stems,  390 ;  Stenichneumon  scutel- 
lala,  119;  Sweet  Peas,  twin  pods 
of,  242;  Teasel,  a  malformed, 
330 ;  Vine  leaves,  warts  on,  22 ; 
"  Wild  Almond  "  from  the  Cape, 
22 

Scotland,  corky  scab  of  Potato  in, 
182;  notes  from,  182,  266;  Viola 
trials  in,  172;  weather  in,  119 

Scott,  Mr.  M.  B.,  appointment  of, 
163 

Sears,  Fred.  C.  (Productive 
Orcharding),  354 

Sedum   sempervivoides,   67 

Sedums,  the  misnaming  of,  334 

Seed,   American  purcru.ses  ol,   238 
preservation     of,     for     shipment. 
237 

Seed  growers,  subsidies  for,  371 

Seeds,  collection  and  storage  of, 
335 ;  dead  or  alive.  34 ;  from  Ger- 
many, 224;  from  Holland,  251; 
germination  of,  58,  98;  removal 
of  albumen  from,  224 

Semele  androgyna,  241 

Shot  borer  beetle,  184 

Shrewsbury  Show,  orchard  house 
trees  at  the,   57 

Shrewsbury,  Sweet  Pea  Show  at, 
121 

Shrubberies,  care  of,  291 

Siberian  Yellow  Pine,  180 

Silene  chloraefolia,  279;  S.  com- 
pacta,  67 

Small-holders,  technical  instruction 
for,  237 

Small-holdings,  188 

Smith,  G.  (Impurities  of  Agricul- 
tural Seeds).  145 

Smith,  J.  T.,  the  late,   389 

Smith,  Mr.  Joseph,  gift  to,  389 

Smoke,  effect  of,  on  Pineapples,  in 
the  Azores,  239 

Societies:- Aberdeen  Chrys., 

284 ;  Ayrshire  Sweet  Pea  and 
Rose,  122  :  Banbridge  Hort.  and 
Agri.,  183;  Barry  Chrys.,  343; 
Birkenhead  Agricultural,  23 ; 
Birmingham  Chrys.,  342;  Bir- 
mingham Hort.,  79 ;  Bishop's 
Waltham,  121 ;  Bournemouth 
Hort.,  357;  British  Gardeners' 
Association,  annual  meeting,  102  ; 
British  Mycological,  343  ; ;  Burn- 
ley Hort.,  37;  Cardiff  Hort.,  82, 
101 ;  Cemetery  Superintendents', 
102;  City  of  London  Rose,  22; 
Coventry  Chrys.,  343;  Croydon 
Chrys.,  313;  Croydon  Hort.,  23: 
Elgin  Hort.,  138";  Elstree  Hort., 
06 ;  Formby  Hort.,  102;  Gar- 
deners' Royal  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution (Festival  Dinner),  9; 
(Berkshire  branch),  37;  General 
Bulb  Growers  of  Haarlem,  122: 
Gloucestershire  Rose  and  Sweet 
Pea,  82;  Highland  and  Agri- 
cultural, 138;  Hornsey  Chrys., 
313;  Horticultural  Club,  14.' 34 
(Excursion  to  Hatfield  House 
and  Balls  Park),  76,  309,  358; 
Horticultural  Trades'  Associa- 
tion (annual  meeting).  208:  Kil- 
larney  Hort.  and  Industrial,  138: 
Lancaster  Hort..  376:  Leaming- 
ton and  County,  103.  119; 
Leicester  Flower  Show,  182  :  Lin- 
nean,  377:  Liverpool  Hort..  62, 
343;  Maidenhead  Chrys..  314; 
Manchester  and  North  of  Eng- 
land Orchid,  81,  138,  227,  284, 
314,  359,  376 :  Manchester  Royal 
Botanic  and  Hort.,  63;  Midland 
Carnation  and  Picotee.  120  • 
National  Carnation  and  Picotee. 
37.  (Southern  Section)  79; 
National   Chrys.,   227,   242,   255. 


k!84,  313,  330,  MA,  370,  391,  (an- 
nual conference)  406;  Mationai 
Dahlia,  162,  268,  284,  375; 
National  Gladiolus,  101 ;  .National 
Rose,  38,  (annual  meeting; 
405;  National  Sweet  Pea, 
37,  77,  78,  242,  (annual  meeting) 
267;  Newark  and  District  Hort., 
154;  North  of  England  Hort., 
83;  People's  Palace  and  East 
London  Hort.,  314;  Perpetual- 
flowering  Carnation,  61,  206,  376, 
(annual  meeting),  391,  401; 
Reigate  Rose  and  Sweet  Pea,  63  ; 
Riclimond  Hort.,  22;  Koyal  Agri- 
cultural Shrewsbury  Snow,  4l ; 
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'form  of  the  glabrous  European  Black  Poplar, 
from  which  it  differs  only  in  the  peculiar  habit, 
all  the  branches  being  "directed  vertically  up- 
wards. Much  erroneous  matter  liasi  been  written 
about  the  origin  of  this  tree,  some  old  writers 
considering  it  to  be  a  distinct  6pecies,  native  of 
Asia  Minor  or  Persia.  I  have  given  elsewhere* 
historical  evidence  proving  that  it  originated, 
probably  as  a  single  tree,  between  1700  and  1720 
in  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  From  here  it  spread 
rapidly  by  cuttings  over  the  whole  world,  reach- 
ing France  in  1749,  England  in  1758  and  the 
United  States  in  1784,  while  it  was  carried  to 
the  Levant  about  1750  by  the  Genoese.  It  is  un- 
known except  as  a  planted  tree  in  Asia  Minor, 
Afghanistan,  and  India. 


in  1908,  1910  and  1914.     The  origin  of  this  is 
quite  unknown. 

Populus  plantierensis  t  is  the  fastigiate  form 
of  the  pubescent  (or  English)  Black  Poplar,  and 
derives  its  name  from  the  nursery  of  Simon- 
Louis  at  Plantieres,  near  Metz,  where  it  origi- 
nated. M.  Jouin,  the  present  proprietor  of  this 
famous  nursery,  where  so  many  sports  and' 
hybrids  have  been  raised,  told  me  last  year  that 
there  existed  in  1868  a  line  of  female  trees 
of  Populus  nigra  var.  betulifolia.  alongside 
some  Lombardy  Poplars,  and  that  fifteen  seed- 
lings of  fastigiate  habit  were  found,  which  con- 
stituted the  original  stock  (both  sexes  occu-- 
ring).  One  of  the  original  trees,  which  is  a  male, 
measured  74  feet  high  by  5  feet  in  girth  in  1908. 


Fig.  2. — English  black  poplar,  populus  nigra    var.  betulifolia,  at  bishop's  stortford. 


The  original  Lombardy  Poplar  was  a  staminate 
tree,  and  all  trees  propagated  from  this  are  con- 
sequently of  the  male  sex.  The  rare  female 
Lombardy  Poplars,  which  have  been  reported  to 
occur  in  Germany  from  time  to  time,  have  not 
strictly  vertical  branches,  and  appear  to  be  seed- 
lings from  Poplars  of  the  ordinary  spreading 
form,  which  were  pollinated  by  the  pollen  of  the 
Lombardy  Poplar.  The  only  female  Lombardy 
Poplar  with  a  truly  fastigiate  habit  which  I 
have  6een  is  a  tree  (fig.  3)  in  Kew  Gardens,  about 
50  feet  high,  which  produced  pistillate   catkins 

*  Trees  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  VII.,  1798  (1913), 
Seguier,  in  P'antae  Vertmenftes,  II.,  2«7,  published  in  1745, 
states  that  the  fastigiate  and  ordinal?  Black  Poplars  differ 
•only  in  habit,  and  in  the  first  being  a  planted,  the  latter  a 
wild,  tree. 


This  tree  can  only  be  distinguished  from  the 
ordinary  Lombardy  Poplar  by  its  hairy  twigs 
and  petioles.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  is  more 
vigorous,  but  its  growth  can  be  seen  at  Kew 
and  at  Glasnevin,  where  there  are  excellent 
specimens  of  th:6  and  most  of  the  other  remark- 
able Poplars. 

The  fastigiate  habit  may  occur  as  a  sport  in 
any  species  of  tree.  Some  are  still  very  rare  in 
cultivation,  as  the  fastigiate  Beech,  which  is  only 
known  as  a  single  tree  at  Dawyck,  and  the 
fastigiate  Scots  Pine,  the  original  example  of 
which  is  at  Dryburgh.     Amongst  the  Cypresses 

t  So  nanu-d  hy  Di.de  (1905).  This  name  is  convenient,  tint 
it  is  more  properly  called  Populus  nigra  var.  plantierensis, 
Schneider  (190(1). 


and  Junipers,  fastigiate  seedlings  are  more 
numerous  than  in  other  genera,  and  appear  to 
breed  true  to  the  habit.  Lord  Selborne  gathered 
from  an  upright  Mediterranean  Cypress  at 
Scutari  in  1884  two  or  three  cones,  which  lay  for- 
gotten in  a  drawer  till  1895,  when  their  seed? 
were  sown.  Seventeen  seedlings  resulted,  all 
like  the  parent  in  habit.  These  were  about  6  to 
15  feet  in  height  at  Blackmoor  in  1910.  With  an 
increase  from  seed  in  the  number  of  fastigiate 
individuals,  as  occurs  in  the  Cypress,  we  see  the 
transformation  from  a  sport  to  a  constant  form, 
which,  if  more  suitable  than  the  spreading  ordi- 
nary form  in  some  environment,  might  become 
by  selection  a  geographical  variety. 

In  North  America,  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  there  occurs  one  species  of  Black 
Poplar,  divisible,  like  the  European  species,  into 
distinct  geographical  varieties.  This  widely-dis- 
tributed American  Poplar  has  been  identified  by 
American  botanists  with  Populus  deltoidea,  Mar- 
shall, an  old  name  to  which  is  attached  a  vague 
description.  The  first  certain  description  of  i»uy 
form  of  the  species  was  given  under  the  name 
Populus  monilifera,  Aiton,  a  type  specimen  of 
which  can  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum  ;  and 
I  adhered  to  this  name  in  Trees  of  Great  Britain, 
vii.  1807  (1913) ;  but  as  the  business  of  nomen- 
clature is  to  get  some  name  fixed  to  a  species,  I  ' 
think  it  now  better  to  adopt  the  name  favoured 
by  American  botanists. 

There  are  three  distinct  forms  of  the  Ameri- 
can Black  Poplar  in  the  wild  state,  all  of  which 
have  identical  floral  characters,  and  all  differing 
in  foliage  from  the  European  species  as  given 
above.     These  are  distinguishable  as  follows:  — 

1.  Populus  deltoidea  var.  monilifera,  Henry 
| Populus  monilifera,  Alton,  Hort.  Kew.  iii.  406 
(1789)]. 

Leaves  deltoid  ovate,  about  3  inches  long  and 
wide,  abruptly  contracted  into  a  long  non-ser- 
rated apex ;  base  wide  and  shallowly  cordate, 
bearing  two  glands  at  the  junction  with  the  petiole 
in  front ;  margin  densely  ciliate ;  both  surfaces 
and  petiole  quite  glabrous,  except  for  a  few 
evanescent  hairs  on  the  midrib  and  main  nerves. 

This  variety,  which  may  be  conveniently  called 
P.  monilifera,  is  wild  in  Ontario,  Quebec,  New 
England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  Its 
habit  is  shown  by  fig.  4,  representing  a  tree 
growing  near  Ithaca  (N.Y.),  about  100  feet  in 
height  and  13  feet  in  girth  at  5  feet  above  the 
ground, 

This  Poplar  was  early  introduced  (about  1700) 
into  France  and  England,  but  has  not  been  pro- 
pagated for  many  years,  as  it  was  supplanted 
by  the  fast-growing  hybrids.  The  only  tree  that 
I  have  seen  in  England  was  one  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Botanic  Garden,  cut  down  some  years  ago, 
but  replaced  by  a  cutting,  which  is  thriving. 
There  are  two  other  old  trees  in  England  which 
have  been  identified  with  this  species.  No  tree 
is  more  easy  to  identify  by  the  form  of  the 
leaves,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  unlikeness 
of  the  hybrid  forms  escaped  notice,  the  latter 
still  masquerading  in  books  and  nursery  cata- 
logues as  P.  monilifera  or  its  synonym  P.  cana- 
densis, names  only  applicable  to  the  true  Ameri- 
can species. 

2.  Populus  deltoidea  var.  occidentalis,  Ryd- 
berg  [Populus  Sargentii.  Dode  (1905) ;  Populus 
occidentalis,  Britton  (1906)]. 

Leaves  smaller  than  in  the  preceding,  thicker 
in  texture,  and  lighter  in  colour,  deltoid,  trun 
cate  at  the  base,  with  fewer  and  coarser  serra- 
tions ;  glabrous. 

This,  which  is  the  xerophytic  form  of  the 
species,  grows  in  North  America  in  the  territory 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta  southwards  to  New  Mexico  and 
western  Texas,  and  is  the  characteristic  tree  on 
the  river  flats  of  the  western  prairies.  It  has 
not  been  introduced.  Aug.  Henry. 
{To  be  continued.) 
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CELSIA  CRETICA. 

This  plant,  although  classed  as  a  half-hardy 
biennial,  frequently  stands  the  winter  if  sown 
about  July.  It  makes  an  effective  plant  about 
4  feet  high,  and  has  Mullein-like  spikes  of 
yellow,  brown-spotted  flowers.  It  grows  in 
common  soil. 

CAMPANULAS. 

Of  the  hardy  Campanulas,  which  arc  1  est 
treated  as  biennials,  or  are  really  such  in  nature, 
the  most  popular  is  the  Canterbury  Bell,  Campa- 
nula Medium.  The  seeds  are  best  sown  in  the 
open  in  June  in  shallow  drills,  and  covered  to  a 
depth  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  with  fine  soil. 
Prick  the  seedlings  out  into  light  but  well- 
manured  soil,  about  3  inches  apart.  They  should 
be  encouraged  to  make  free  growth  by  watering 
in  dry  weather,  and  occasional  waterings  with 
weak  liquid  manure.  A  second  transplanting 
may  be  given  early  in  August  if  the  plants  be- 
come crowded,  and  they  should  be  put  in  their 
flowering  quarters  in  September  or  October,  or 
left  over  until  spring  if  the  ground  ia  required 
for  other  plants. 

These  handsome  flowers  can  now  be  had  in 
strains  of  distinct  colours,  which  will  be 
found  useful  for  colour  effects,  but  packets  of 
mixed  seeds  are  also  procurable.  The  Cup-and- 
Saucer  varieties,  Campanula  Medium  calyean- 
thema,  are  very  effective  from  the  calyx  being 
coloured  like  the  corolla.  The  Chimney  Bell- 
flowers,  Campanula  pyramidalis  varieties,  are 
not  much  used  as  hardy  biennials,  although  they 
can  be  treated  as  such  by  raising  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Canterbury  Bells.  Although 
not,  as  a  rule,  so  fine  as  when  cultivated  in  pots 
under  glass,  they  make  good  border  flowers. 

Other  good  Campanulas  which  are  either  true 
biennials  or  are  best  cultivated  as  such  are  C. 
longistyla,  blue,  3  feet ;  C.  multiflora,  blue,  14 
foot  high;  C.  patula,  light  violet,  2  feet;  C. 
petraea,  a  pretty  Alpine  species,  with  yellow 
flowers,  only  about  9  inches  in  height ;  C. 
sibirica,  blue,  1  foot;  C.  thyrsoidea,  a  curious 
yellow-flowered  species,  about  a  foot  high.  The 
allied  Symphyandras  also  afford  us  two  plants 
for  biennial  treatment,  these  being  S.  Warmeri, 
red-purple,  about  a  foot  high,  and  S.  Hofmannii, 
white,  the  same  height.  The  above  can  be 
raised  and  cultivated  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Canterbury  Bells,  but  the  species  should  have 
a  drier  soil. 

DIGITALIS  PURPUREA. 

The  Foxglove  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  plants  generally  cultivated  as  biennials,  and 
its  noble  spikes  of  brightly-coloured  flowers  are 
highly  effective  everywhere.  The  wild  Foxglove 
is  far  outshone  by  the  glorious  garden  strains, 
with  colours  of  the  most  varied  hues,  and  many 
of  the  blooms,  especially  in  the  gloxinioides 
strains,  are  wonderfully  spotted.  They  are  easily 
raised  from  seeds,  sown  in  the  open  in  ordinary 
soil,  from  April  to  July,  and  transplanted  early 
to  where  they  are  to  bloom.  If  they  cannot  be 
transplanted  early  they  should  be  prevented  from 
making  long  tap  roots  by  planting  them  on 
ground  which  is  hard  underneath.  Thin  sowing, 
early  transplanting,  and  growing  with  as  little 
check  as  possible,  will  give  the  finest  plants. 

Digitalis  ferruginea,  a  biennial  Foxglove,  about 
4  feet  high,  has  dull  yellowish  flowers  veined 
with  purple,  and  is  a  suitable  plant  for  those 
wishing  something  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
Foxglove  of  gardens.  It  can  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  the  others. 

ECHINOPS. 

A  few  of  the.  species  of  Echinops,  or  Globe 
Thistles,  are  of  biennial  duration,  but  the  only 


one  worthy  of  much  consideration  is  E.  bannati- 
cus,  the  Bannat  Globe  Thistle.  This  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  this  ornamental  genus,  the  plants 
growing  to  a  height  of  about  3  to  4  feet,  and 
having  effective  leaves  and  blue  flowers.  It  is 
easily  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  the  open  in 
May,  June,  or  July,  and  planted  out  when  in  a 
young  state  where  it  is  to  bloom.  If  left  until 
late  in  the  season  it  is  liable  to  be  dwarfed. 

DIANTHUS  BARBATUS. 

Sweet  Williams,  as  the  varieties  of  Dianthus 
barbatus  are  commonly  called,  are  old-fashione  1 
plants,  best  treated  as  biennials.  They  are  not 
in  so  much  request  as  they  were  many  years  ago, 
but  they  are  valuable  flowers,  and  when 
grown  make  excellent  garden  plants. 

They  should  be  sown,  either  broadcast  or  in 
little  drills  in  sandy  soil  in  the  open,  from  April 
till  July,  May  being,  perhaps,  as  good  a  month 
as  any.  Sow  very  thinly  and  cover  with  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  fine  6andy  soil.  Shade 
during  very  hot  weather,  and  water  if  necessary 
through  a  fine  rose.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings 
appear,  light  should  be  gradually  given,  and 
when  thev  have  made  two  of  their  true  or  second 


Fig.  3. — female  lombardy  poplar  at  kew. 
(See  p.  2.) 

leaves  prick  them  out  from  1  to  2  inches  apart 
in  light  soil.  When  they  have  become  estab- 
lished pinch  out  the  tops,  and  after  they  have 
made  some  fresh  growths  plant  out  in  ,yxjd  foil, 
made  rather  firm  beneath,  and  in  an  open  situa- 
tion. If  sown  early  they  may  again  have  the  tops 
pinched  out  early  in  August,  and  in  late  Sep- 
tember or  October  transplanted  to  where  they 
are  to  flower.  They  may,  however,  be  left  until 
April,  but  Autumn  planting  is  best.  Plant  in 
good  soil,  not  too  heavy,  but  well  manured  with 
old  manure,  preferably  that  from  the  cowhouse. 
S.  Artwtt. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTES  ON  FRENCH   HORTICULTURE. 


are  Apple  and  Poplar.  Mistleto  in  France  is 
rare  on  other  common  trees  and  extremely  rare 
on  the  Oak. 

Nature  of  soil  does  not  appear  to  play  a  deci- 
sive part  in  limiting  distribution,  and  as  regards 
altitude,  Mistleto  has  been  recorded  in  the 
Basses  Alpes  at  a  height  of  3,600  feet  on  Pinus 
sylvestris.  The  damage  is  negligible,  except 
where  the  Mistleto  is  very  abundant,  but  when 
it  is  abundant  the  Poplar  suffers  and  the  fer- 
tility of  Apple  and  Almond  is  reduced. 

EFFECT   OF  WINTER  ON  WOODY 
PLANTS. 

The  Dendrological  Society  of  France  has  made 
an  enquiry  into  the   effect  on  vegetation  of  the 
winter  1913-14,  which  was  somewhat  more 
than  recent  winters. 

Although  there  were  two  fairly  long  periods 
of  frost,  and  although  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris  minima  of  25°  were  recorded,  damage 
appears  to  have  been  unimportant.  The  results 
of  the  enquiry  are  chiefly  interesting  because  of 
their  bearing  on  the  hardiness  of  a  certain 
number  of  newly-introduced  plants. 

In  the  east  of  Franco  (Nancy)  it  is  reported 
that  the  following  have  suffered  no  ill-effects 
ii  mi  the  winter  : — Viburnum  rhytidophyllum, 
Davidia  involucrata,  Eucommia  ulmoides,  Loni- 
pileata,  Osmanthus  Delavayi,  Populus  yun- 
nanensis,  Pinus  Armandii. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  at  the  School 
of  Arboriculture,  St.  Mande,  M.  Pinelle  reports  : 
Cistus  (various  species)  and  Clerodendron  foeti- 
dum  were  affected,  but  C.  trichotomum  and  C. 
sii  were  not  injured.  Osmanthus  Delavayi 
suffered  very  much.  Viburnum  odoratissimum 
id  I  V.  Tunis  were  badly  damaged;  whilst  V. 
I  larlesii  and  C.  rhytidophyllum  were  not  touched. 
Also  unharmed  were  Edgeworthia  papyrifera, 
Ehrelia  macrophylla  and  Piptanthus  nepalensis, 
and  the  following  plants  were  killed  by  frost  at 
Verrieres-le-Buisson,  in  the  gardens  of  M. 
Philippe  de  Vilmorin  : — Abies  religiosa,  Arun- 
dinaria  Falcbneri,  Buddleia  macrostachya,  Fuch- 
sia Riccartonii.  Nothofagus  Cunninghamii,  N. 
uliginosa,  Pinus  Lumholtzii,  P.  oocarpa  and  P. 
tenuifolia,  Smodingium  argutum,  Stransvaesia 
glaucescens  (whilst  S.  Davidiana  appears  not  to 
have  been  affected).  The  following  suffered 
somewhat  : — Actinidia  Henryi,  Ercilla  spicata, 
Quercus  acuta,  Quercus  incana,  Callicarpa 
japonica,  Desfontainea  spinosa,  Stillingia  sebi- 
fera,  Aristo'telia  Macqui,  Tsuga  yunnanensis,  etc. 
The  following  resisted  the  frost  perfectly  : — 
Laurus  Benzoin,  Umbellularia  californica,  Ehre- 
tia  macrophylla,  Ligustrum  Delavayi,  Zelkova 
Davidiana,  Eucommia  ulmoides,  Jasminum 
Beesiana,  Davidia  involucrata,  Carrierea  calycina, 
Populus  Iasiocarpa  and  Pinus  Ayacahuite 
(Veitchii).     A.  Meunissii  r. 


LAWN  TENNIS   CROUNDS. 


MISTLETO  IN  FRANCE. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  ordered  last  year 
an  enquiry  to  be  made  in  all  parts  of  France  on 
the  mode  of  propagation  of  and  losses  caused 
by  Mistleto.  The  results  (published  in  BnlUiin 
des  Informations  Agrieoles,  February.  1914) 
show   that    the   trees    most    frequently    attacked 


TREATMENT  DURING   THE  SEASON. 

The  treatment  of  the  lawn  tennis  court  re- 
quires more  care  than  when  the  game  was  first 
instituted  forty  years  ago.  Then  club 
grounds  were  scarce  and  people  took  things  as 
they  found  them;  but  nowadays,  since  the  fast 
game  has  taken  so  much  hold,  players  have  be- 
come critical,  and  the  success  of  the  club  now 
depends  more  on  the  excellence  of  the  courts 
than  on  anything  else.  Artificial  courts 
have  arrived  and  set  the  grass  courts  a  new 
and  higher  standard. 

The  visitor,  whether  he  is  in  the  ground  for 
hard  play  or  social  chat,  is  always  critical,  and 
the  keener  he  is  the  less  likely  he  will  be  to 
overlook  the  defects  in  the  court,  the  condition 
of  the  nets,  the  white  canvas  top,  and  the  var- 
nish and  the  neatness  of  the  posts  ' 
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Another  matter  which  affects  new-comers  is 
the  margin  around  the  court  and  the  general 
ba-;h ground.  In  many  cases  walls  exist ;  these 
may  be  painted  a  light  drab  or  black,  but  prefer- 
ably a  green.  Overhanging  trees  which  shade 
the  court  add  undoubtedly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
ground,  but  often  at  a  sacrifice  of  light;  there- 
fore, while  they  should  not  be  entirely  dispensed 
with,  a  few  branches  may  sometimes  be  lopped. 

The  club  courts  should  now  be  in  the  height 
of  perfection.  But  to  keep  them  in  this  delight- 
ful condition  will  necessitate  constant  care  and 
attention. ;    and    now    that    they    have    had    two 


A  court  that  is  worked  hard  must  be  renovated*; 
but  this  having  been  neglected,  the  members  of 
this  particular  club  have  a  starved  ground,  on 
which  moss  and  weak  grass  predominate,  to  play 
on  this  year  !  I  quote  this  as  an  instance  of  the 
misuse  of  the  lawnmower.  On  wet  grounds,  in 
a  normal  summer,  the  mower  must  be  freely 
used  ;  but  even  on  these  courts  during  hot,  dry 
weather  the  machine  should  not  be  set  too  close. 
Generally  speaking,  the  groundsman  should  work 
from  end  to  end  of  the  court  and  should  roll  in 
the  same  manner.  If  this  is  persisted  in  the 
grass    will   be   left   lying    up   and   down    on    the 


Fig.  4. — American  black  poplar,   populus  deltoidea    var.  monilifera,  near  ithaca  (n.y.). 

See  p.  l.) 


months'  wear,  the  critical  visitor  will  at  once 
detect  the  use  or  the  abuse  of  both  roller  and 
lawn  mower,  to  say  nothing  of  the  work  on  the 
court  of  the  over-zealous  workman. 

One  ground  under  observation  which  was  laid 
out  some  years  ago  on  approved,  methods  is 
already  bare.  This  is  not  due  to  excessive 
play  and  hard  wear,  but  to  excessive  rolling  and 
mowing.  Last  season,  after  hard  wear,  the 
zealous  groundsman  was  at  work  upon  it  with 
roll  and  mower  until  well  on  into  the  winter ; 
and  while  he  favoured  artificials  when  allowed 
to  get  them,  he  was  averse  to  farmyard  manure. 


length  of  the  court,  and  not  crossways.  On  the 
best  of  grounds,  however,  there  will  be  occa- 
sional long,  wiry  6pears  of  grass  which  escape 
the  cutter,  and  where  these  are  too  much  in  evi- 
dence relief  may  be  obtained  by  transverse  mow- 
ing, care  being  taken  to  roll  lengthwise  after- 
wards. 

Patches  on  the  ground  indicate  two  things. 
In  some  cases  sinkage  from  bad  levels  or  im- 
proper drainage,  and  an  excess  of  clover.  And 
clover,  which  retains  considerable  moisture, 
affects  the  player.  When  allowed  to  remain  in 
compact   beds  it  makes  a  surface  of    green  mat 


which  stains  the  balls  and  more  often  than  not 
makes  running  dangerous.  It  spreads  quickly 
in  all  weathers  ;  it"  is  likely  to  smother  the  finer 
grasses,  and,  being  a  gross  feeder,  it  "thrives  on 
many  artificials  recommended  for  lawns.  Where 
it  is  to  be  kept  out  I  would  not  advise  the  use  of 
basic  slag. 

The  rains  experienced  in  some  parts  have 
proved  most  beneficial  to  grass  courts,  but  at  any 
time  the  groundsman  may  experience  a  long 
spell  of  hot,  dry  weather,  when  he  will  be  faced 
with  the  problem  of  liow  and  when  to  water. 

The  adequate  water  supply  for  the  club  ground 
frequently  presents  difficulty.  Taken  from  the 
water  company '6  mains,  it  means  expense  and  a 
length  of  hosepipe,  and  in  no  case  should  water- 
ing commence  until  the  evening  after  the  court6 
have  been  closed.  But  the  trouble  does  not  stop 
there.  A  little  water  is  ineffective,  and  while 
sufficient  should  bo  used  to  soak  into  the  ground 
several  inches,  the  court  must  not  be  subjected 
to  a  sudden  flood.  A  sudden  rush  of  water 
thrown  on,  for  instance,  from  a  bucket  washes 
the  fine  soil  away  from  the  roots  of  all  the  best 
grasses.  Thi6  practice  results  in  considerable 
damage.  Where  possible  a  lawn  sprinkler  should 
be  used.  This  will  cover  a  third  of  the  court 
with  a  gentle  shower.  Failing  this  ingenious 
method  the  next  best  thing  to  use  is  the  hose- 
pipe with  a  spray,  or  the  ordinary  watering-can 
with  a  fine  rose. 

The  tournaments,  of  which  two  or  three  may 
occur  during  the  season,  are  generally  looked  for- 
ward to  by  the  members  of  the  club,  who  expect 
to  find  the  courts  in  good  order.  Such  events 
entail  again  extra  care,  and  in  dry,  hard  weather 
extra  watering. 

A  week  before  the  fixture  (if  one  or  more 
courts  can  be  saved  a  bit)  it  should  be 
thoroughly  well  soaked,  and  then  rested  for  a 
couple  of  days.  It  should  then  be  rolled  and 
cut,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  tournament  refreshed 
again  with  water  gently  laid  on,  and  before 
play  begins  the  courts  thus  treated  may 
be  swept  with  a  soft  broom  and  receive 
the  usual  attention.  This  extra  prepara- 
tion will  well  repay  the  management  of  the 
club,  while  the  groundsman  will  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  he  has  done  all  that  can 
be  done  to  get  his  ground  in  good  order. 
Harry  Danes. 


SOME  ASPECTS   OF   MODERN 
GARDENING. 

(Concluded  from  Vol.  7,1'.,  p.  459.) 


Water  Gardening. 

In  regard  to  the  water  garden,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Wallace  spoke  as  follows  : — I  would  speak  of 
the  later  development  of  this  phase  of  garden- 
ing rather  than  of  the  mere  planting  by  lake 
and  pond  sides,  interesting  though  this  is  and 
delightful  in  results. 

I  have  in  mind  the  possibilities  that  lie  amid 
the  surroundings  of  flat  meadow  lands  that 
adjoin  a  small  river  or  watercourse,  through 
which  a  stream  or  small  canal  finds  its  way.  By 
merely  diverting  this  small  feeding  stream  and 
digging  out  various  channels  and  widening  them 
at  intervals  into  larger  pools  we  soon  have  a  net- 
work of  smaller  pools  and  courses,  all  set  in 
meadowland   capable   of   much   fine   planting. 

Such  a  meadow  might  well  join  the  woodland 
we  have  just  been  contemplating;  and  passing 
from  the  wood  we  find  ourselves  in  what  was 
once  a  flat  piece  of  meadowland  unrelieved  by 
any  planting,  but  now  presenting  a  picture  of 
slow-moving  streams  with  their  banks  clothed  at 
intervals  with  slender  vegetation  rising  in  soft 
outline,  widening  here  and  there  into  pools  on 
whose  surface  are  floating  many-coloured  Water 
Lilies  :  the  skyline  broken  by  the  planting  of 
Willows,  whose  graceful  habit  and  soft  colours 
give  an  indescribable  charm  to  the  landscape. 
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Should  there  be  any  large  expanse  of 
water  its  banks  would  be  found  the  best  places 
for  the  larger-leaved  plants,  such  as  Gunneras, 
Rheums,  and  giants  of  the  waterside — the  Reed 
Maces,  Typha  latifolia,  and  T.  angustifolia,  the 
Giant  Reed  (Arundo  Donax)  which  I  have  seen 
in  September  16  feet  high,  and,  if  you  have 
room,  a  few  of  the  graceful  Bamboos,  6uch  as 
Quilioi,  mitis,  and  viridi  glaucescens. 

Within  the  area  of  the  water  meadow  positions 
must  be  found  for  several  Willows.  They  serve 
to  give  height  to  the  landscape  and  softness 
of  outline.  Salix  vitellina  aurea  pendula  has 
been  planted  freely,  and  a  more  beautiful  sight 
in  spring  I  do  not  know.  The  drooping  branches 
seem  to  be  involved  in  a  mist  of  golden  rain. 
The  weeping  White  Willow  is  very  beautiful,  and 
possesses  a  picturesque  outline  of  growth 
peculiar  to  itself.  A  few  bushes  of  the  Silvery- 
leaved  Willow — Salix  regalis — make  a  pleasing 
change,  as  also  does  the  Rosemary-leaved  Willow. 
Two  dwarf  Willows,  used  mainly  for  clothing 
banks  and  filling  odd  corners,  are  Salix  purpurea 
nana,  very  pleasing  in  its  purple  stems  and  dense 
fine  foliage,  and  Salix  sericea  pendula,  with  its 
downy,  grey-leaved  procumbent  stems  reaching 
out  over  the  water. 

The  cut-leaved  Alder — Alnus  lacinata — and  the 
similar  foliaged  Sambucus  tenuifolius  are  both 
to  be  noted  as  fine.  In  Reeds  and  Rushes  we  have 
many  fine  plants.  The  large  Typhas  I  have 
already  mentioned,  but  you  cannot  do  without 
the  slender  stenophylla  and  the  tiny  minima, 
with  its  curious  globe-shaped  mace.  The  Wild 
Rice  (Zizania  latifolia)  rises  high  in  a  corner  with 
its  Iris-like  foliage,  the  rustle  of  which  is  always 
distinctive.  I  have  never  seen  it  in  flower,  though 
in  September  the  tall  spikes,  with  handsome 
polished  green  stems,  begin  to  lift  themselves, 
but  never  develop  fully  on  account  of  the  lateness 
of  the  season. 

Among  the  smaller-growing  inhabitants  of  the 
waterside,  both  semi-aquatic  and  otherwise,  will 
be  found  the  sweet  flag,  Acorus  calamus  (how 
few  know  the  fragrance  of  its  leaves ;  or  the 
Japanese  variety  with  its  variegated  foliage  !), 
the  beautiful  native  flowering  Rush,  with  ite 
pink,  cup-shaped  flowers  borne  in  umbels,  and 
the  Galingale,  Cyperus  longus,  a  most  distinct 
and  ornamental  plant  at  the  water's  edge,  with 
its  tall,  slender,  and  aristocratic  foliage  terminat- 
ing in  a  spiked  inflorescence  of  green  and  brown. 

The  Giant  Buttercup  (Ranunculus  lingua 
grandiflora),  with  its  free  growth  and  tall 
spikes  of  yellow  flowers,  is  possibly  the 
best  of  all  waterside  plants.  Nor  must  I 
overlook  the  water  Forget-me-not.  Along  the 
banks  of  the  smaller  and  narrower  streams  much 
effective  planting  can  be  done  by  the  use  of  the 
lesser-growing  bog  plants  in  broad  masses,  with 
occasional  planting  of  larger-habited  plants.  In 
such  plantings  will  be  found  masses  of  Mimulus 
growing  and  flowering  in  greatest  profusion, 
such  ae  luteus,  cupreus,  Berneti  (particularly 
effective),  and  Brilliant,  which  is  so  beautiful  in 
its  dark  colour  and  dwarf  habit.  The  Kingcups 
(Calthas)  are  fine  in  spring,  particularly  poly- 
petala,  and  Primulas,  of  course,  in  many 
colours. 

Orchis  foliosa  and  0.  maculata  superba  should 
grow  close  to  Epimediums,  which  latter  are 
highly  prized  on  account  of  their  beautiful 
foliage  falling  right  down  to  the  water's  edge. 
As  taller  occasional  plants,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  make  free  use  of  the  Irises  of  the  Siberian 
group,  particularly  Snow  Queen  and  Delavayi, 
and  our  wild  English  Waterflag  and  its  prim- 
rose-coloured form ;  and,  for  a  later  effect, 
Senecios,   Cimicifugas,   and  Astilbes. 

I  will  now  draw  brief  attention  to  some  of 
the  bolder-growing  herbaceous  plants  which 
thrive  amongst  moist  surroundings.  Reference 
has  already  been  made  to  the  Astilbes,  and 
these,  together  with  the  Spiraeas,  form,  I  think, 
the    most    important    group    we    have ;    easy    of 


growth  and  increase,  free-flowering,  they  are  in- 
dispensable during  the  summer  months.  The 
unique  crimson  colour  of  palmata  is  superb,  and, 
when  well  established,  this  species  reaches  3  to 
4  feet  in  height.  Tall  plants  of  fine  stature  and 
superb  foliage  to  be  seen  from  a  distance  are  the 
white-flowered  gigantea  and  its  pink  variety, 
and  venusta,  with  6  to  8  feet  high  spikes  of 
soft,  rosy-pink  flowers.  These  Spiraeas  may  be 
well  grouped  together  with  Gunnera  and  Senecio 
clivorum  at  some  distant  point  seen  across  the 
water,  and  I  might  also  add  Rheum  palmatum 
for  early  effect. 

The  introduction  of  Astilbe  Davidii  has  given 
rise  to  a  number  of  hybrid  forms  partaking  of 
the  strength  of  Davidii,  but  with  a  more  sub- 
dued range  of  colour.  Many  of  the  best  we  owe 
to  Mr.  Arends.  His  Salmon  Queen,  Cream 
Pearl,  Venus,  and  Vesta  forms  have  given  quite 
new  colours  to  this  genus.  Astilbe  grandis,  one 
of  Wilson's  Chinese  plants,  is  delightful  in  its 
early  growth ;  the  Tuddy-tinted  stems  covered 
with    hairy   growth    contrasting  effectively    with 


Fig.    5. — method    of  preserving   cut  flowers 
during  transit  by  post. 

trollius  in  creamy  shades  close  by.  In  fact, 
many  of  the  Astilbes  are  worth  special  group- 
ing on  account  of  the  colour  of  their  foliage  in 
a  young  state,  which  acts  as  a  delightful  foil  to 
such  plants  as  the  already-mentioned  Trollius, 
double  Welsh  Poppy  (which  is  splendid  by 
water),    Mimulus,    etc. 

Bocconias  are  fine  in  foliage,  especially  when 
they  escape  late  frosts.  So  are  the  purple 
Loosestrife  (Lythrum)  and  Eupatorium  purpu- 
reum. 

So  far  in  these  remarks  I  have  omitted  all  re- 
ference to  what  I  think  may  be  called  amongst 
hardy  plants  the  chief  gloTy  of  the  water  garden 
in  July. 

I  refer  to  the  Japanese  Iris,  Iris  Kaemp- 
feri.  In  view  of  the  general  desire  to  grow  these 
fine  plants,  and  having  myself  been  particularly 
successful  in  their  culture,  I  may  usefully  refer 
here  to  what  I  Tegard  ae  the  main  conditions  of 
success.  They  will  do  well  in  any  well-worked 
soil  rich  in  vegetable  matter,  but  avoid 
planting  in  heavy  clay  by  water-side.  On 
meadow    pasture    land,    alongside    ditches    and 


small  ponds,  planted  just  above  the  water-line, 
in  soil  that  has  been  well  dug  and  manured  and 
well  drained,  they  will  thrive  splendidly,  and 
often  seed  themselves  freely  in  the  grass. 

Another  point,  division  after  flowering  in 
August  or  early  September  is  best.  You  will 
find  in  early  autumn  quantities  of  new  roots 
pushing,  so  that  by  early  planting  you  gain  all 
this  new  root  action.  Again,  in  February,  count- 
less fibrous  roots  are  pushed  out  This  is  the 
time  to  mulch  freely,  and  about  May  dam  your 
ditches,  if  possible,  and  flood  freely.  Division 
of  the  clumps  every  two  or  three  years  is  good, 
and  planting  in  fresh  soil,  as  such  greedy  rooters 
quickly  exhaust  the  surroundings. 

You  may  ask,  "Why  take  all  this  trouble';" 
Well,  if  you  do  you  will  have  foliage  over  3  feet 
in  height,  and  spikes  4  feet  high,  five  to  six  on  a 
clump,  and  your  water-side  and  ditches  will  glow 
with  colour,  huge  flowers,  more  like  gigantic 
butterflies  just  poised,  and  such  a  combination  of 
colour  as  I  do  not  think  is  to  be  found  in  any 
other  plants.  One  more  point,  always  nlant  ;n 
fullest  exposure  in  the  sun  ;  remember  they  can- 
not have  too  much  water  in  the  growing  season, 
but  when  at  rest  they  should  have  as  little  as 
possible. 

I  have  referred  to  crossing  the  water  with  low 
stone  bridges.  Long,  broad,  flat  stones  placed 
just  above  the  water  surface,  and  crossing  your 
narrow  stream  at  intervals,  or  the  use  of  step- 
ping-stones, or  both  combined,  are  fine  features 
in  the  water  garden,  and  always  at  such  crossings 
group  at  either  hand,  as  has  already  been  sug 
gested,  Iris  Kaempferi  and  tall  reeds  and  rushes. 
When  rightly  placed,  and  not  too  many  of  them, 
these  give  you  that  necessary  feeling  of  support, 
and  seem  the  natural  finish  to  the  bridge  or 
stepping-stones. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(.The    Editors   do   not    hold    themtelvet   responsible   for 
the    opinion)   expressed    by    correspondents.) 

Transit    of     Flowers    bv     Post.— I  have 

just  received  a  hybrid  Lily  from  Mr.  A.  Grove 
packed  as  shown  in  fig.  5.  This  plan 
of  sending  delicate  flowers  by  post  seems 
to  me  so  ingenious  that  I  venture  to  suggest  to 
some  maker  of  horticultural  sundries  that  it 
would  be  north  while  to  produce  for  sale  similar 
boxes  of  various  sizes.  The  stem  of  the  flower 
is  passed  through  a  hole  in  the  cork  of  the 
bottle,  from  which  no  water  has  escaped.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  packed  in  this  manner  flowers  cut 
in  bud  might  be  kept  for  some  days  or  even 
weeks  without  withering.  H.  J-  Elwcs, 
Colesbome. 

The  Beginning  of  the  Rose  Season.— 
When  the  earliest  Roses  appeared  in  our  Scot- 
tish gardens  some  weeks  ago,  the  conditions  were 
highly  unfavourable.  The  weather  was  cold, 
with  a  withering  north-east  wind.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  many  plants  will,  I  ven- 
ture to  predict,  be  a  long  time  in  recovering,  if 
ever  they  do  so,  from  its  disastrous  effects.  My 
Irish  Roses,  such  for  example  as  Hugh  Dick- 
son, Mr.  Herbert  Stevens,  Old  Gold,  Dorothy 
Ratcliffe,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  Evelyn 
Dauntesey,  have  been  greatly  injured  in  then- 
growth  ;  though  I  am  not  without  hope  that  they 
may  recover  to  a  great  extent  their  normal  capa 
bilities  during  the  autumnal  months.  Much 
more  promising,  probably  by  reason  of  then- 
more  protected  situation,  are  such  fine  varieties 
as  British  Queen,  Countess  of  Gosford,  and 
Frau  Karl  Druschki ;  of  which  the  first-men- 
tioned Hybrid  Tea,  which  created  such  a  sensa- 
tion when  it  was  first  exhibited,  has  proved  it- 
self a  much  more  vigorous  grower  than  I  had 
anticipated.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  widely 
different  from  the  great  Rose  it  was  expected 
to  supersede ;  it  has  a  somewhat  pendulous  ten- 
dency, like  that  of  its  Tea  parent,  the  white 
Maman  Cochet,  and  its  exquisite  formation  and 
refined  fragrance  likewise  irresistibly  remind  me 
of  that  highly  susceptible  Rose,  which   has  only 
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once  or  twice  succeeded  here— in  exceptionally 
fine  seasons — to  my  perfect  satisfaction.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  British  Queen  is  not  quite  so 
much  dominated  by  atmospheric  influences.  The 
splendid  sunlight  that  has  recently  and  provi- 
dentially prevailed  has  had  quite  an  inspiring 
effect  on  some  of  the  older  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
and  Hybrid  Teas  on  which  1  greatly  fear  we 
have  still  chiefly  to  rely  for  effective  garden 
ornamentation.  This  improvement  in  their  as- 
pect is  chiefly  observable  in  such  invaluable 
varieties  as  Clio  and  Enchantress,  which,  what- 
ever the  character  of  the  season,  seem  invariably 
to  succeed  ;  Margaret  Dickson,  one  of  the  most 
aspiring  and  floriferous  of  all  my  posses- 
sions ;  White  Lady,  a  fine  derivative  from 
Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  ;  La  France,  whose 
colour,  formation,  and  charming  fragrance  still 
form  an  irresistible  combination  of  the  grandest 
characteristics;   the   invariably   commanding    (if 


A.  Central  portion  of  a  pyramid  tree  show- 
ing :  («)  leading  or  stem  continuation  growth 
stopped  at  about  12  inches,  or  to  eight 
or  nine  good  leaves;  (b)  continuation  of  leader 
stopped  at  third  leaf  ;  (c)  subcontinuation  lead 
that  need  not  be  pinched  unless  extending  be- 
yond growth  shown ;  (d)  laterals  and  sublaterals 
pinched  to  one  leaf ;  (e)  side  growth  from  stem 
stopped  at  fifth  leaf ;  (/)  extension  and  laterals 
pinched  to  one  or  two  leaves ;  (g)  short,  stubby 
shoots  that  are  not  stopped  ;  (h)  spurs  left  in- 
tact ;  (i)  continuation  growths  of  previous  season's 
side  branches  stopped  at  fifth  or  sixth  leaf 
(about  6  inches)  ;  (/)  laterals  and  sub-laterals 
pinched  to  one  leaf ;  Ik)  side  growths  of  side 
branches  stopped  to  four  or  five  leaves ;  [1) 
laterals  and  sublaterals  pinched  to  one  leaf  ;  (m) 
short,  stubby  shoots  not  shortened;  (n)  spurs 
left  intact.  If  the  tree  is  young  and  extension  is 
desired,  the  wood  being  well  matured,  no  winter 


FlC.  6.  —  SUMMER  1T.UNING  THE  PLUM. 


only  in  dimensions)  Caroline  Testout,  and  the 
free  -  flowering,  intensely  sweet  Viscountess 
Folkestone.  Few  flowers  are  more  attractive  at 
this  gracious  season  than  those  of  the  Austrian 
and  Penzance  Briars,  whose  very  foliage  is  an 
odorous  fascination ;  among  the  loveliest  of 
them  are  Rosa  Harrisonii,  the  uniquely- 
coloured  Austrian  Copper;  Lady  Penzance;  and 
Jeanie  Deans.     David  R.    Williamson. 

Summer  Pruningof  the  Plum  (see  fig.  6). 
— I  was  much  interested  by  the  very  practical 
article  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Thatcher  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  June  13  last,  p.  404.  This  has 
prompted  me  to  send  you  an  illustration  of 
"  Summer  Pruning  the  Plum,"  which  you  may 
possibly  consider  worthy  of  reproduction.  The 
letters   in   the  figure   indicate  the  following  : — 


pruning  is  advisable  ;  if  growth  is  immature,  or 
but  little  extension  is  desired,  shorten  at  winter 
pruning  to  croes  lines,  and  root  prune.  B.  Portion 
of  branch  of  espalier  or  wall  tree  :  (o)  continua- 
tion of  branch  growths ;  (p)  laterals,  if  any, 
stopped  to  one  leaf ;  (q)  side  growth  stopped  to 
four  or  five  leaves;  (r)  laterals  and  sublaterals 
pinched  to  one  leaf  ;  (s)  short,  stubby  shoots  not 
shortened;  (t)  spurs  left  intact;  (»)  two-year 
spur  ;  (v),  growth  from  uppermost  pruning  bud 
of  previous  year  pinched  to  four  leaves  and 
laterals  to  one  lead ;  (w)  spurs  formed ;  cross 
lines,  points  of  winter  pruning;  continuation  of 
brained  shoot  not  shortened  unless  unduly  long 
or  desired  to  originate  growths,  then  to  point 
expedient  on  well-matured  wood.  Natural 
spurs.  C,  in  year  of  formation;  D,  in  second 
season ;     E,     short,     stubby     shoot     in     second 


summer;  (x)  extension;  (y)  spur.  -Originating 
spur.  F,  side  growth  stopped  at  fifth  leaf;  (z) 
laterals  and  sublaterals  to  one  leaf ;  (a)  point  of 
winter  pruning.  G,  Result  of  F  in  fol- 
lowing summer  :  (6)  growth  from  uppermost 
pruned  bud  of  previous  year  stopped  to  five 
leaves,  and  laterals  pinched  to  one  leaf ;  (c)  sh<  irt 
stubby  shoots  or  spurs ;  (d)  point  of  shortening 
at  winter  pruning.     G.   Abbey. 

Classification  of  Roses.— Your  corre- 
spondent, Blue  Rose.,  has  evidently  not  read  the 
articles  upon  this  subject  which  appeared  in  the 
National  Rose  Society's  Annual  of  1914  or  he 
would  have  known  that  on  page  41  of  that  pub- 
lication I  advocated  the  very  thing  he  is  now 
proposing,  i.e.,  the  formation  of  an  International 
Committee  of  experts  to  consider  the  very  im- 
portant matter  of  classification.  There  are  so 
many  excellent  authorities  upon  the  Continent 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  as  the 
Rose  is  such  a  universally  popular  flower  it 
would  be  exceedingly  indiscreet  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  of  England  to  take  it  upon  them- 
selves to  revise  the  existing  classification.  Now 
that  the  matter  has  been  brought  forward  it  is 
to  be  hoped  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  drop. 
Walter  Easlea,  Eastivood,  Leigh-on-Sea. 

The  Lesser  Narcissus  Fly.— I  should 
not  have  troubled  you  with  a  further  note  were 
it  not  for  the  very  useful  letter  of  Mr.  F.  J. 
Chittenden  (p.  435),  which  surely  proves  my 
case  "  to  the  hilt."  It  is  obvious  that  it  is 
Mr.  A.  J.  Bliss  who  misses  the  real  point,  and 
not  I.  That  gentleman  confuses  his  point  with 
the  real  point.  It  has  been  obvious  all  along 
that  his  "  point  "  has  been  that  the  fly  attacks  the 
unhealthy  bulb,  and  does  so  in  search  of  decayed 
matter  which  it  seeks  to  "scavenger"  (an  idea 
possibly  derived  from  three  lines  on  p.  34  of  last 
year's  edition  of  Sydenham's  All  About  Daffo 
dils),  but  that  it  does  not  attack  the  healthy 
bulb.  In  support  of  this  contention  Mr.  Bliss 
has  adduced  no  affirmative  evidence  whatever. 
But  the  real  point,  which  Mr.  Bliss  appears 
unable  to  realise,  is,  as  plainly  stated  in  my 
last  note,  whether  the  fly  will  in  any  circum- 
stances attack  healthy  bulbs,  for,  if  it  will,  then, 
in  view  of  its  enormous  increase,  all  the  pre- 
cautionary measures  which  I  and  others  have 
suggested  become  absolutely  necessary  and 
urgent.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  has 
affirmed  this  in  no  uncertain  terms,  and 
now  we  have  the  added  testimony  of  Mr. 
Chittenden  that  "  at  least  at  times  the  larvae 
attack  healthy  bulbs,"  and  those  who  know  this 
gentleman  will  feel  sure  that  he  would  not 
have  stated  this  unless  he  had  absolutely  proved 
it.  This  fact  goes  to  the  root  of  the  whole 
matter.  Whether  the  fly  may.  or  may  noL, 
under  certain  conditions,  feed  also  on  decayed 
matter  must  at  present  be  a  matter  for  more 
conclusive  evidence,  for  the  fly  has  been  found 
(certainly  in  nearly  all  cases  in  my  own  garden) 
to — again  quoting  Mr.  Chittenden — be  "feed- 
ing in  bulbs  which  show  no  other  damage  than 
can  be  accounted  for  by  the  larvae  feeding  in 
the  bulb,"  and  it  must  always  be  difficult, 
especially  where  there  are  very  many  larvae, 
to  accurately  differentiate  between  the  amount 
of  excreta  and  "decayed  matter"  result 
ing  from  the  presence  of  the  larvae 
and  any  excess  of  decayed  matteT  not  so 
to  be  accounted  for.  But,  as  a  matter  of  argu- 
ment, it  might  be  conceded  that,  on  occasions, 
the  fly  may  feed  on  decayed  matter, 
hut  that  leaves  untouched  the  dominating  fact 
that  they  do  at  times,  and  in  my  experience 
generally  do,  attack  healthy  bulbs.  And  this  cor- 
respondence has  now  fully  established  this  ci  q- 
clusion.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  Mr.  I'diss 
agrees  with  me  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
is  not  "  stupid."  I  rather  feel  inclined  to  trans- 
fer the  term  to  those  who  would  allow  themselves 
to  be  persuaded  by  reason  of  a  little  possibly  un- 
necessary trouble  to  expose  themselves  to  risks 
and  consequences  which,  as  is  now  shown,  may 
prove  very  disastrous  to  them  in  the  future. 
It  is  bad  policy  to  "  cry  peace  when  there  is  no 
peace,"  and  a  grave  responsibility  attaches  In 
those  who  do  so.      Charles  E.  Shea. 

There  seems  to  be  no  record  of   the  Lesser 

Narcissus  Flv  (Eumerus  strigatus)  occurring  in 
Shallots  in  this  country,  although  it  is  said  to 
attack  this  crop  on  the  Continent.  During  1911. 
however,  I  hatched  out  a  number  of  these  flies 
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from  Shallot  bulbs  where  the  larvae  had  been 
feeding  in  company  with  those  of  the  Onion 
Fly  (Anthomyia  ceparum).  A.  Simmonds,  St. 
Albans. 

With     your     consent      I      would      like      to 

chronicle  one  more  letter  having  reference 
to  this  most  amusing  and  instructive  dis- 
cussion. Mr.  Bliss,  receiving  a  hint  from  a 
friend  that  Eumerus  was  a  scavenger,  followed 
up  the  clue,  and  demonstrated  to  his  own  satis- 
faction that  it  did  not  feed  on  living  matter.  The 
Daffodil  cult  at  that  time,  owing  to  Eumerus, 
were  anticipating  an  expensive  conflict,  believ- 
ing the  fly  to  be  really  dangerous;  therefore 
Mr.  Bliss  "communicated"  with  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  with  a  desire  to  encourage  an  opti- 
mistic view.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Shea,  who  evi- 
dently holds  pessimistic  ideas  relative  to  this 
particular  fly,  expressed  himself  strongly  against 
optimism,  and  urged  a  war  of  extermination 
against  it.  He,  however,  found  the  arguments 
against  himself  so  strongly  expressed  that  the 
controversy  must-  have  ended  here ;  but  an  article 
confirmatory  to  his  views  came  out  in  the  May 
number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agricuh 
ture.  This  was  opportune;  he  placed  himself 
behind  page  140,  and  with  a  big  megaphone  an- 
nounced h's  withdrawal  from  the  conflict,  chal- 
lenging Mr.  Bliss  to  continue  his  argument 
against  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  or  with  its 
champion  writer  on  entomological  pests.  All 
this  is  very  good  fencing,  and  he  exhibits  some 
clever  swordsmanship.  But  in  quoting  from 
page  140  he  happens  to  have  omitted  the  word 
"supposed,"  which  makes  all  the  difference 
Mr.  Shea  thus  gives  himself  entirely  away  :  he 
makes  a  statement  of  fact  of  what  the  Journal 
puts  forward  as  a  supposition.  Personally,  1 
prefer  the  statement  of  Mr.  Bliss  on  this  subject 
to  that  of  either  Mr.  Shea  or  the  Journal 
of  thr  Board  of  Agriculture.  May  I,  in 
conclusion,  point  out  that  in  the  article  quoted. 
or  misquoted,  by  Mr.  Shea,  there  are  no  fewer 
than  fourteen  different  interjections,  such,  for 
instance,  as  "supposed,"  "it  seems,"  "it  is 
said,"  etc.,  where  the  writer  is  using  uncon- 
firmed matter,  and  flare  not  stake  his  reputation 
on  its  reliability.  In  such  circumstances  it  is 
remarkable  that  Mr.  Shea  should  allow  himself 
to  be  led  into  error.  The  Board  of  Agriculture 
would  do  well  to  delay  publication  until  definite 
results  have  been  obtained,  rather  than  to  issue 
contributions  to  which  attaches  so  much  un 
certainty.     Geo.  St.  Ox. 

The  Source  of  Yellow  Roses.  In 
Beyond  the  Pir-Panjal,  by  E.  F.  Neve,  M.D., 
the  author  says  : — "  The  wild  Boses  of  Kashmir 
are  famous.  They  are  yellow,  white,  and  even- 
shade  of  red  and  pink.  The  double  yellow- 
Rose  occurs  in  hedges,  and  is  a  very  character- 
istic Kashmir  flower.  It  has  a  peculiar  per- 
fume." What  is  this  double  yellow  Rose? 
Again  he  says  : — "  The  petals  of  another  charm- 
ing single  Rose  are  terra-cotta  inside  and 
primrose  outside."  Is  this  the  so-called 
"Austrian-Copper"  at  home?  White  Rose  re- 
duces our  source  of  yellow  Roses  to  two 
species — R.  hemisphaerica  and  R.  lutea — both 
from  the  Orient.  May  there  not  be  others 
awaiting  an  intrepid  collector  in  the  Himalayas 
of  Kashmir  and  Thibet?  The  above  extract 
seems  to  give  a  promise  of  further  finds,  and 
not  only  of  Boses,  for  the  author  is  enthusiastic 
over  the  Kashmir  Irises.     Western   Wight. 

Growing    Exhibition    Sweet    Peas. -When 

Sweet  Pea  plants  are  grown  under  natural  con- 
ditions for  garden  decoration  or  for  seed  pur- 
poses but  little  disease  is  seen.  When  grown 
under  special  treatment  for  exhibition  purposes 
plants  frequently  become  unhealthy  and  failure 
results.  We  are  apt  to  attribute  all  the  blame 
to  the  altered  system  of  manuring  and  so-called 
feeding.  I  suggest,  however,  that  there  are 
other  causes  which  may  be  worth  corn  [era 
tion.  When  grown  upon  "exhibition  lines" 
plants  are  usually  confined  to  one  or  two  stems 
with  all  the  side  growths  removed,  the  result 
being  a  greatly  restricted  leafage.  When  we  con- 
sider the  function  of  leaves  in  the  economy  of  the 
plant  it  seems  probable  that  this  restriction  of 
foliage  may  be  the  cbief  source  of  trouble.  The 
two  principal  uses  of  leaves  are  to  elaborate  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  of  the  atmosphere  into  organic 


substances  and  to  transpire  water ;  these  are 
called  assimilation  and  transpiration,  which  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  means  of  the  rays  of 
light  acting  upon  the  surface  of  the  leaves,  and 
healthy  growth  can  only  result  when  the  amount 
of  foliage  is  proportionate  in  extent  to  that  <f 
the  roots.  In  other  words,  a  green  leaf  is  a 
manufactory  in  which  the  plant-food  derived 
through  the  roots  is  compounded  with  the  carbon 
accumulated  by  the  foliage  for  the  nutrition  of 
all  parts  of  the  plant,  including  new  growth, 
flowers  and  seed,  the  energy  to  do  all  the  work 
being   derived    from  light.     It    will   thus   be  ap- 


this  way  an  additional  young  leaf  is  left  at  each, 
joint  of  the  stem.  This  additional  foliage  may 
be  expected  to  greatly  encourage  root  action., 
increasing  the  size  and  improving  the  quality  of 
the  flowers  and  remaining  available  for  supplying 
nutrition  for  the  plant  after  the  older  leaves  be° 
come  tough  and  useless.  This  additional  foliage 
may  be  beneficial  even  when  plants  are  grown 
with  two  or  three  stems,  because  far  more 
plant  food  is  obtained  from  the  atmosphere 
through  the  leaves  than  from  the  soil  through 
the  roots,  besides  which  the  various  sub- 
Stanci         ".   led     for    nutrition    and    growth    are 


FlG.    7. — CARNATION   GOItDON   DOUGLAS:    A    CRIMSON    BORDER    VARIETY. 
(See  R.U.S.  Floral  Committee's  Awards,  p.  16.) 


parent  how  necessary  both  leaves  and  light  are  for 
plant  nutrition,  for  without  these  the  plant  food 
derived  through  the  roots  would  be  unavailable 
and  absolutely  useless.  When  plants  are  grown 
naturally  and  the  foliage  is  not  restricted  root 
action  is  proportionate  to  the  leafage,  but  when 
the  latter  is  restricted  malnutrition  follows. 
Taking  into  consideration  these  facts,  my  sugg< 
tion  is  that  when  plant  growth  is  confined  to  one 
or  two  steins  the  amount  of  leafage  should  be 
increased  by  allowing  nearly  double  the  quantity 
of  leaves  to  be  grown  upon  each  stem  by  1  i 
one  leaf  on  each  side  growth  (that  is,  by  pinch- 
ing the  points  of  all  side  growths  to  one  leaf).    In 


manufactured  in  the  leaves.  We  know  how 
iry  light  and  air  are  for  plant  growth,  how 
well  plants  succeed  under  favourable  conditions 
of  an  abundance  of  light  and  air;  also  how 
failure  comes  under  unfavourable  conditions,  such 
as  crowded  plantations,  in  shady  places,  and 
during  dull  days  in  winter.  Now  leaves  absorb 
carbon  through"  the  stomata  or  minute  pores  of 
the  leaves  by  the  action  of  light,  and  this  cannot 
take  place  under  these  unfavourable  conditions, 
neither  can  it  in  the  case  of  a  deficiency 
of  foliage,  or  at  any  rate  not  in  suffi- 
cient qurntitv  for  healthy  nutrition 
Robert    Holmes,'.  Tuclswood   Farm,   Norwich. 
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LOISELEURIA     PROCUMBENS    ALBA.— As    I 

cannot  find  any  record  of  the  white  variety  of 
Loiseleuria  (Azalea)  procumbens,  and  others 
more  competent  than  I  have  failed  to  find  it 
mentioned,  I  may  say  I  have  collected  this 
variety  in  Scotland  this  year.  I  had  seen  last 
autumn  two  plants  with  foliage  and  teed  pods  of 
a  much  brighter  green  than  the  ordinary  variety. 
Accordingly,  on  May  29,  I  visited  the  spot,  and 


Pyrus    vestita-a    Warning.— This  fine 

Service  tree,  sometimes  known  among  nurserymen 
as  Sorbus  nepalensis  or  magnifica,  is  the  most 
ornamental  of  the  genus  known  to  me.  About 
twenty  years  ago  I  planted  one  which  is  now 
30  feet  high.  It  was  a  graft  on  Hawthorn 
stock,  which  soon  showed  itself,  but  as  the  scion 
was  set  very  low  it  was  possible,  after  the  Haw- 
thorn shoots  had  been  removed,  to  bank   up  the 


Fig.  8. — gladiolus  mhs. 


ATKINSON  :    COLOUR    OF       FLOWERS    SALMON-PINK,    BLOTCHED    WITH    CRIMSON. 
(See  R.H.S.  Floral  Committee's  Awards,  p.  16.) 


found  the  plant  in  flower.  The  flower  is  similar 
to  the  pink  form  in  size  and  shape,  but  pure 
white,  and  the  foliage  is  quite  free  from  the 
purple  tinge.  The  altitude  was  about  2,300  feet. 
Owing  to  its  age  I  fear  the  plant  may  suffer 
from  its  disturbance,  but  so  far  it  is  looking 
quite  happy  in  the  peat  bed  in  my  rock  garden, 
and  fresh  growth  is  coming  on  well.  A  large 
plant  of  the  pink  variety  collected  last 
year  is  quite  healthy,  but  failed  to  flower 
this  spring.     G.  Scott,  Down  Place,  Guildford. 


stem  so  that  Pyrus  was  able  to  root  itself.  Being 
well  pleased  with  the  tree,  which  has  splendid 
foliage,  I  purchased  some  others,  well-lookini;, 
straight  plants,  but  these,  after  some  ten  years' 
growth,  are  unable  to  develop  their  leaves.  They 
are  alive,  but  the  leaves  remain  unfurled.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  tho  Indian  species  has 
been  grafted  about  3  feet  high  on  stocks  of 
Rowan  (P.  Aucuparia),  which,  being  a  tree  of 
much  inferior  capacity  to  P.  vestita,  is  quite 
unable  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  more  vigorous 


species.  The  sap  supply  being  stinted,  the 
scion  languishes  and  will  soon  die.  Those,  there- 
fore, who  wish  to  grow  this  most  desirable  Ser- 
vice tree  will  do  well  to  protect  themselves  from 
disappointment  by  careful  inspection  of  young 
plants  before  purchase.  Fortunately  P.  vestita 
ripens  seed  freely  in  this  country,  which  is  the 
surest  means  of  propagating  it.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  flowering  Ash  (Fraxinus  ornus),  of 
which  I  raised  many  from  seed  obtained  from  M. 
Rafn,  and  these  have  flowered  this  year.  Every 
old  specimen  of  this  tree  which  I  have  examined 
in  Great  Britain  tas  proved  to  be  grafted  on  the 
common  Ash.     Herbert  Maxwell,  Monreith. 

Queen  Wasps  at  Dorking.— At  my  re- 
quest Mr.  Ranson  sent  me  the  wasps  mentioned 
in  his  note  (p.  435),  to  which  some  had  been 
added,  all  having  been  caught  by  nine  men  ar.d 
a  boy  in  Holmbury  Gardens,  an  area  of  about 
twenty  acres,  between  early  February  and  the 
end  of  May,  on  the  flowers  of  black  and  red  Cur- 
rants and  Gooseberries,  and  particularly  on 
laurels.  The  results,  compared  with  the  batch 
from  Tring  (see  Vol.  LV.,  p.  423),  are  rather 
astonishing  and  serve  to  show  the  difference  in 
local  distribution  of  the  several  species.  The 
following  are  the  numbers  : — 

Queens. — Vespa   germanica       104 

Vespa  vulgaris      337 

Vespa  rufa     1,364 

Vespa   sylvestris      68 

Vespa  norvegica        15 

Vespa  austriaca     — 

Male. — Vespa  germanica    1 

1,889 
The  overwhelming  preponderance  of  V.  rufa  wiil 
be  noticed  and  the  comparatively  small  numbers 
of  germanica  and  vulgaris,  whilst  one  tree  wasp 
(norvegica)  is  somewhat  more  numerous  than  at 
Tring,  and  the  other  (sylvestris)  decidedly  less. 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  presence  of  the 
solitary  male,  since  no  males  survive  the  winter, 
and  can  only  conclude  that  it  was  caught  last 
autumn  and  kept,  perhaps  with  queens  taken  at 
same  time,  and  thrown  in  with  the  rest.  There 
were  no  workers  in  this  consignment.  C. 
Nicholson,  35,   The    Avenue,   Chingford. 

Young  Gardeners.— A  striking  passage  in 
the  address  which  Sir  Harry  Veitch  delivered 
to  the  Horticultural  Trades  Association  re- 
cently, was  one  in  which  he  referred  to 
the  difference  in  the  young  gardeners  of 
to-day  and  those  of  former  years.  He 
regretted  the  lack  of  keenness  and  interest 
in  their  work  displayed  by  so  many.  Sir 
Harry's  words  caane  vividly  te  my  mind 
when  reading  the  address  delivered  (by  Prin- 
cipal Whyte  tio  the  students  at  the  New  Col- 
lege, Edinburgh,  ait  the  close  of  last  session. 
Tne  Principal  took  for  his  subject  "Thomas 
Boston  and  the  Lessons  of  His  Life."  Thomas 
Boston  was  a  famous  old  Scottish  divine  whose 
works  had  a  great  vogue  in  Scotland  last  century. 
One  of  his  most  famous  works  was  called  "  The 
Fourfold  State."  Principal  Whyte  quoted  what 
a  famous  Scottish  minister — Dr.  Andrew  Thom- 
son, of  Edinburgh — said  of  that  book.  "  '  The 
Fourfold  State  '  had  found  its  way  over  all  the 
Scottish  Lowlands.  From  St.  Abb's  Head  to 
the  remotest  point  in  Galloway,  it  was  to  be 
seen  side  by  side  with  the  Bible  and  Bunyan 
on  the  shelf  in  every  peasant's  cottage.  The 
shepherd  bore  it  with  him,  folded  in  his  plaid, 
up  among  the  silent  hills ;  the  ploughman  in  the 
valleys  refreshed  his  spirit  with  it,  as  with 
heavenly  manna,  after  his  long  day  of  toil.  The 
influence,  which  began  with  the  humble  classes, 
ascended  like  a  fragrance  into  the  mansions  of 
the  Lowland  laird  and  the  Border  chief,  and 
carried  with  it  a  new  and  a  hallowed  joy." 
In  those  days  the  son®  of  such  shep- 
herds and  ploughmen  were  the  young  men 
who  recruited  the  ranks  of  gardening.  The 
profession  of  gardening  seemed  to  open  up 
a  career  for  them  with  greater  prospects  than> 
that  of  their  fathers,  and  thousands  embraced 
it.  Trained  in  such  an  atmosphere  and  endowed 
with  "the  power  of  work,"  can  we  be  surprised 
that  they  impressed  themselves  on  the  mind  of 
Sir  Harry  Veitch?  He  must  have  come  across 
hundreds  of  them,  because,  tirue  to  the  instincts 
of  their  Tace,  they  aye  kept  "  haudin  sooth." 
William  Culhbertson. 
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GARDENERS'   ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


FESTIVAL  DINNER. 

June  26. — The  seventy-fifth  anniversary  fes- 
tival dinner  of  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the 
Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  took 
place  on  Friday,  the  26th  ult. ,  at  the  Hotel 
Metropole.  The  dinner  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  the  series,  and  we  are  pleased 
to  announce  that  the  sum  of  money  ob- 
tained constituted  a  record.  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  James  Lowther,  Esq.  The 
Chairman  was  supported  on  the  right  hand  by 
Lady  Ci'rl  Meyer,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Aldenham, 
Mrs.  Holcombe  Ingleby,  Colonel  the  Rt.  Hon. 
M.  Lockwood,  P.C.,  M.P.,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Laurence  Hardy,  P.C.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Holcombe 
Ingleby,  M.P.,  Sir  Ed.  Stern,  D.L.,  Sir  John 
Jackson,  C.V.O.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Fred  Hall,  M.P., 
Mr.  Samuel  Samuel,  M.P.,  Mr.  Arnold  White, 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Campbell.  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood, 
V.M.H.,    Alderman    C.    A.    Hanson,   and     Mr. 


Lowther  humorously  referred  as  the  salary  of  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  and  also  his  own  very  inade- 
quate one.  They  had  been  told  recently  that 
the  rich  ought  to  be  glad  to  distribute  ipart  of 
their  annual  income  amongst  the  poor,  and  when 
the  needs  of  gardeners  were  /considered,  and  the 
enormous  amount  of  time  they  spent  at  their 
labours,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they 
were  often  in  need  of  assistance.  Mr.  Lowther 
said  he  had  communicated  with  the  Registrar- 
General  and  asked  him  to  supply  him 
with  some  recent  statistics.  He  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  in  1901  there  were  only 
211,000  gardeners,  while  in  1911  there  were 
258,000 — an  increase  of  35  per  cent.  There  was, 
however,  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  women 
gardeners,  the  statistics  showing  that  in  1901 
there  were  5,000,  and  in  1911  only  4.000  women 
gardeners.  He  was  told  that  gamekeepers  had 
increased  in  the  decade  only  by  3  per  cent.  He 
felt  he  could  predict  that  this  increase  was  not 
likely  to  cease,  and  to  give  an  illustration  of 
the  rapid  strides  horticulture  had  made  during 
the  last  few  yeare  he  might  point  out  that  some 
time  ago,  when  attending  a  meeting  of  theR.H.S., 
it   was  difficult  to  find  the  Hall.     Nowadays  the 


THE  RT.    HON.    JAMES  W.    LOWTHER,    M.P.,    SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 


Edward  Sherwood.  On  the  Chairman's  left  were 
Lady  Colnian,  Sir  Carl  Meyer,  Bart.,  Mrs.  L. 
Salomons,  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  D.L., 
V.M.H.,  Sir  Walter  Smythe,  Bart.,  D.L.,  Mr. 
L.  Salomons,  Ladv  Veitch,  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch, 
V.M.H.  (Treasurer),  Mr.'  Geo.  Gardner.  Mr. 
W.  M.  Gibson,  M.V.O.,  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton, 
V.M.H.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  SeMridge,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  White,  and  Prof.  F.  Keeble, 
F.R.S. 

After  the  usual  loyal  toasts  had  been 
honoured,  the  principal  toast  of  the  even- 
ing, "  Continued  Prosperity  to  the  Gar- 
deners' Royal  Benevolent  Institution,"  was 
proposed  by  the  Chairman.  Mr.  Low- 
ther 6aid  that  he  had  been  busy  during  the 
past  few  days  in  deliberating  on  the  Parliamen- 
tary Grants-in-aid,  but  he  was  sorry  to  say  the 
Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  did 
not  figure  in  the  Finance  Bill.  Probably  that 
was  the  reason  he  had  been  asked  that  evening 
to  help  to  fill  the  void,  and  he  wished  to 
thank  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  re- 
sponded to  his  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Charity. 
The  Institution  during  its  seventy-five  years  had 
distributed  £150,000,  and  during  the  past  year 
had    paid    away    about   £5,000,    to    which    Mr. 


difficulty  was  not  to  find  the  Hall,  but  to  get 
into  it !  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Lowther  made 
an  eloquent  appeal  for  support  for  the 
Institution. 

The  toast  was  responded  to  by  the  Treasurer, 
Sir  Harry  Veitch,  who  thanked  the  Chairman 
on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  able 
way  in  which  he  had  proposed  the  toast,  and 
also  for  the  time  he  had  given  and  the  sympathy 
he  had  shown  in  being  with  them  that  evening. 
Sir  Harry  then  gave  some  interesting  details  of 
the  work  the  Institution  was  doing  on  behalf  of 
gardeners,  mentioning  that  candidates  were  ad- 
mitted at  sixty  years  of  age,  provided  they  were 
incapable  of  doing  work.  At  the  present  time  the 
Institution  was  maintaining  267  pensioners,  of 
whom  165  were  men  and  112  women.  The  oldest 
pensioner,  who  was  receiving  help  from  the  Vic- 
toria Era  Fund,  was  100  years  of  age.  Her  hus- 
band had  paid  25  guineas  in  subscriptions,  and 
between  them  they  had  received  £452.  Other 
annuitants  were  aged  97,  93,  92,  and  90.  The 
youngest  recipient  was  47,  and  was  suffering 
from  paralysis.  The  Fund  did  not  deprive  pen- 
sioners of  the  privilege  of  a  Government  old-age 
pension,  as  they  were  allowed  under  the  State 
scheme  to  add  the  pension  to  an   income  up  to 


£30  a  year.  Sir  Harry  pointed  out  that  they 
kept  the  management  expenses  as  low  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  members  of  the  Committee  gave 
their  time  to  the  Institution.  H©  was  glad  to 
record  that  they  had  made  steady  progress,  and 
since  1838  had  distributed  £150,000.  At  the 
first  election  only  one  candidate  was  elected, 
whilst  the  number  elected  this  year  was  fifteen. 
Sir  Harry  said  that  he  had  pleasure  in  telling 
the  company  present  that  Mr.  James  Sweet  had 
contributed  £500  to  the  funds,  and  secured 
a  further  sum  of  £500  under  the  provisions  of  a 
will. 

Sir  Jeremiah  Colman  proposed  "  Horticul- 
ture in  all  its  Branches,"  and  the  toast  was  re- 
sponded to  by  Mr.  Laurence  Hardy. 

At^this  point  the  Secretary  announced  that, 
the  conations  amounted  to  £3,500,  which,  with 
the  legacy,  made  a  grand  total  of  £4,000.  The. 
list  of  donations  included  the  following:  — 

Messrs.    Rothschild    and   Sons   £105    0    0 

Messrs.   Sutton  and  Sons  105    0    0 

Mr.    Arthur    W.     Sutton    21    0    0 

Mr.     N.     Sherwood    and    Sons    100    0    0 

Lord  Mountstephen      50    0    0 

Sir   Frank    Crisp    62    0    0 

Sir    Jeremiah    Oolman       52  10    0 

Lady  Colman       5    0    0 

Sir  "  Harry     and    Lady    Veitch     62  10    0 

Messrs.    James    Carter   and  Oo 52  10    0 

Mr.    Leopold    Salomons      31  10    0 

Mr.  Anthony  Waterer     25    0    0 

Mr.    Edward   White      21    0    0 

Mrs.    White      5    5    0 

Messrs.    Webb  and  Son,   Wordsley 21    0    0 

Major    George    Churdher 20    0    0 

Messrs.   W.    Wood  and   Son    63    0    0 

Mr.  H.  G.   Alexander      53    0    0 

Mr.    R.    W.    Wallace      31  10    0 

Mr.    A.    Mackeller  (Windsor)   25    0    0 

Mr.   R.    J.    Cuthbert     25     0    0 

Mr.    Bailey    Widde    21    0    0 

Hi.    E.    F.    Hazelton    9    7    0 

Mr.   David  W.    Thomson    20    0    0 

Mr.    J.    McKerchar   15    0    0 

Mr.     J.    O'Brien     18  18    0 

Mr.   W.    J.   Jeffries   15  15    0 

Mr.    J.    W.    Barr   15  15    0 

Mr.  John  Heal    12    0    0 

Mr.    H.    W.    Nutting    12  12    0 

Mr.    Arthur    Turner    11  11    0 

Messrs.   George  Bunvard   and    Oo 11  11    0 

Mr.     F.    Sander    74    0    0 

Sir    Arthur    Markham     25    0    0 

Mr.    A.    B.    Wadds    11    0    0 

Mr.    G.  H.    Richards    10  10    0 

Sir   Carl   Meyer,   Bart 10  10    0 

Mr.     Reginald    Cory    10  10    0 

Mr.    Percival    Etheridge    10  10    0 

Mr.    J.    Vert    10  10    0 

Messrs.   Barr  and  Son    10  10    0 

Mr.     T      l,:imli    10  10    0 

Mrs.    .1.    W.    Campbell    10  10    0 

Mr.    E.    Beckett    5  15    0 

The  following  donors  each  gave  £5  5s.  : — Mr. 
W.  A.  Bilney,  Mr.  W.  Y.  Baker,  Mr.  H.  B. 
May,  Messrs.  Anderson,  Mr.  T.  N.  Cox,  Messrs. 
Cutbush  and  Son.  Field-Marshal  Lord  Grenfell, 
Sir  Walter  Smythe,  Professor  Keeble.  Mr. 
Walter  Cobb,  Mr.  Donald  McDonald,  Mr.  A. 
Dawkins,  Mr.  J.  Jacques,  the  Gardeners'  Com- 
pany. Mr.  J.  F.  McLeod,  and  the  Gardeners' 
Crronicle. 

Covient  Garden  tables,  under  Mr.  George 
Monro,  Mr.  Joseph  Rochford,  and  Mr.  Geo. 
Monro,  jun.,  realised  £260,  which  included  the 
following  amounts  : — 

Mr.     Joseph     Rochford     '£26     5  0 

Mr.    J.    Sweet       26    5  0 

Mr.    A.    Wat  kins      21     0  0 

Mr.    John    Rochford       15  15  0 

Mr.  George  Monro      21    0  0 

Mr.    E.    Rochford       10  10  0 

Mrs.    George   Monro  5    5  0 

Mr.  B.  RocMord     5    5  0 

Mr.    George    Monro,    jun 25    0  0 

The  list  from  Mr.  W.  O.  Hiehle  amounted  to 
over  £90,  and  included  the  following:  — 

Mr.    D.     Ingomells        £5  5  0 

Mr.  A.  Bird    5  5  0 

Mr.    George    Messer       6  5  0 

Mr.    A.    E.    Honnor       5  5 

Mr.     Geo.    Hiehle       6  5  0 

Mr.   J.    Collingridge 5  5  0 

Socit*te      Francaise      d'Horticulture     de 

Londres       5  5  0 

The  total,  amounting  to  £4.000.  included  a 
munificent  gift  of  £500  from  Mr.  James  Sweet, 
and  the  additional  sum  of  £500  allocated  by  Mr. 
Sweet  on  the  estate  of  the  late  Mi6s  Williamson. 

The  proceedings  concluded  with  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  this  toast  being 
eloquently  proposed  by  Colonel  the  R,ti  Hon. 
Mark  Lockwood,  M.P. 
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The  Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES, 

Br  H.  J.  CHAPMAN,  Gardener  to  MRS.  COOXSON, 
Oak-wood,    Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Seedling  Cypripediums.— Seedlings  of  one 
year  or  more  may  need  re-potting.  Where  the 
compost  is  in  a  good  condition  plants  in  single 
pots  may  be  placed  into  larger  receptacles  with- 
out disturbing  the  roots,  as  this  will  entail  very 
little  check  to  growth.  Hybrids  of  the  .green- 
leaved,  winter-flowering  sections  require  a  little 
fibrous  loam  mixed  with  the  potting  materials; 
whenever  loam  is  employed  finely-broken  crocks 
should  be  incorporated  with  the  compost.  Fill 
the  pots  to  about  one-third  of  their  depth  with 
material  for  drainage.  Thrips  are  great  pests 
of  young  Cypripediums,  and  where  the  houses 
are  near  to  borders  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  or 
trees  they  are  very  liable  to  infest  the  Orchids, 
therefore  constant  watch  must  be  kept  to  see 
that  they  do  not  increase,  or  they  will  cause 
the  foliage  to  become  disfigured.  Small,  dark 
marks  such  as  might  be  caused  by  a  pin-prick 
at  the  base  of  the  young  leaves  are  the  first  in- 
dication of  the  presence  of  thrips,  therefore 
directly  any  spotting  is  observed  take  measures 
at  once  to  destroy  the  insects. 

Shading.— Many  of  the  plants  in  the  warm 
and  intermediate  houses  have  almost  completed 
their  growth  and  will  be  benefited  with  plenty 
of  light.  The  shading,  therefore,  should  not  be 
of  so  dense  a  nature  as  hitherto,  and  it  is  an 
advantage  to  apply  a  thin  shading  of  a  per- 
manent character  over  the  roof-glass.  Pow- 
dered whitening  mixed  with  skim  milk  and  a 
little  salt  and  linseed  oil  will  be  suitable.  The 
glass  should  be  made  quite  clean  before  this  mix- 
ture is  applied  and  the  work  done  on  a  dry  day 
when  the  roof  ventilators  may  be  opened  ;  with 
air  in  the  house  there  will  be  no  condensation 
of  moisture  on  the  glass  inside  to  run  through 
the  joints  and  make  streaks  in  the  shading  be- 
fore it  is  dry.  We  find  that  a  brush,  such  as  is 
used  for  washing  railway  carriages,  fastened  on 
a  long  handle,  is  very  handy  for  applying  the 
wash.  The  advantage  of  this  kind  of  sh 
is  that  from  the  present  time  onwards  the  roof 
blinds  need  not  be  used  until  late  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  they  may  be  drawn  up  very  much 
earlier  in  the  afternoon,  without  fear  of  the  sun 
scorching  the  foliage  ;  at  the  same  time  the  plants 
will  receive  plenty  of  light. 

Liquid  Manures.  —  Large  plants  of  Cypri- 
pedium  of  the  winter-flowering  section,  Cym- 
bidiums  and  Calanthes,  which  have  filled  their 
pots  with  roots,  may  be  fed  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions each  week  with  soot-water  and  weak 
liquid  manure  made  from  cow  dung.  As  I  have 
pointed  out  in  a  previous  note,  the  situation  of 
the  garden  and  of  the  district  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  treatment  afforded 
Orchids,  and  it  will  be  found  that  whilst  manure 
will  do  good  in  some  cases,  in  others  it  will  have 
the  opposite  effect.  If,  therefore,  the  use  of 
manure  has  not  been  practised  before,  the 
grower  must  apply  stimulants  with  caution. 

Pleione.— Plants  of  autumn  -  flowering 
species,  such  as  P.  lagenaria  and  P.  maculata, 
ompleting  their  pseudo-bulbs  and  the  foli- 
age  will  soon  commence  to  decay.  Remove  the 
plants  to  a  cooler  and  airy  house,  affording  the 
roots  only  sufficient  moisture  to  keep  the  stems 
plump.  Examine  carefully  the  foliage  occasion- 
ally for  the  presence  of  red  spider;  sponging  the 
leaves  with  a  weak  insecticide  is  the  best  remedy. 

Miltonia  vexillaria.— Plants  of  robust- 
siowing  species  of  Miltonia  should  be  dipped  in 
an  insecticide  as  soon  as  they  have  finished 
blooming,  placing  them  on  their  sides  to  allow 
the  superfluous  moisture  to  drain  away,  for  it 
must  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.  If  this  is  done  the  plants  will  be 
free  of  thrips  during  the.  short  period  before 
they  start  to  grow  again. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  C.  H.  Cook,  Gardener  to  the   Earl  of  Derby, 
Knowsley   Hall,  Lancashire. 

Allamanda.— Pinch  out  the  points  of  the 
shoots  when  they  have  reached  a  suitable  length, 
as  this  will  throw  further  strength  into  the  flower 
shoots.  Strong-growing  climbers  such  as  Alla- 
madas,  when  planted  in  well-drained  soils,  need 
frequent  a  plications  of  liquid  manure  at  the 
roots,  as  this  stimulant  gives  increased  size  and 
substance  to  the  flowers.  Specimens  that  have 
been  potted  recently  need  to  be  watered  with 
extra  care,   and  they   should  be  syringed  freely. 

Chrysanthemums     and     Pelargoniums.— 

Chrysanthemums  that  have  been  potted  recently 
should  be  syringed  several  times  daily  in  bright 
weather.  The  trusses  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
intended  for  blooming  in  winter  should  be  re- 
moved for  the  present.  After  the  plants  of 
Show  Pelargoniums  have  finished  flowering 
stand  them  in  a  sunny  position  out-of-doors. 

Streptocarpus.— These  plants  are  in  full 
flower,  and  will  be  benefited  by  applications  of 
weak  soot-water  and  liquid  manure  at  the  roots. 
Remove  the  old  flowers  as  they  fade  to  prevent 
seeds  forming,,  as  this  would  exhaust  the  plants, 
thereby  shortening  the  flowering  season.  Shift 
young 'plants  raised  in  January  into  larger  recep- 
tacles as  they  require  increased  root  room.  The 
majority  of  'this  batch  will  flower  this  season, 
but  a  selection  of  the  best  plants  should  be  made 
for  stock,  and  the  inferior  ones  discarded.  The 
compost  used  for  potting  may  consist  of  three 
parts  loam  and  the  remainder  equal  portions  of 
dry  cow  manure,  leaf-mould  and  sand.  Grow 
the  plants  in  a  temperature  of  from  55°  to 
60°    and  shade  them  from  bright  sunshine. 

Camellia.  — Specimens  planted  out  should  be 
afforded  as  much  fresh  air  as  possible.  Examine 
the  borders  to  ascertain  if  the  soil  is  in  a  proper 
condition  of  moisture,  and  syringe  the  plants 
daily.  Keep  the  leaves  clear  of  scale  insects  and 
dirt  l'v  sponging  them  with  soapy  water.  Speci- 
ns  in  pots" should  be  hardened  gradually,  with 
a  view  to  placing  them  in  the  open.  Select  a 
sheltered  place  out-of-doors,  and  plunge  the  pots 
in  a  bed  of  coal  ashes,  which  will  not  only  keep 
the  roots  moist  without  much  watering,  but  save 
the  plants  from  being  blown  down  during  times 
of  high  winds.  If  stimulants  are  required  use 
weak  soot  water  and  liquid  manure  with  an 
occasional  dusting  of  concentrated  fertiliser  or 
bone-meal.     Use  the  syringe  freely. 

Hard-wooded  Plants.— Plants  of  Azalea 
indica  (Rhododendron  indicum)  are  completing 
their  growth  under  glass,  and  when  this  is 
finished  they  should  be  hardened  gradually  and 
placed  out-of-doors.  Select  a  sheltered  spot  in 
partial  shade,  and  plunge  the  pots  in  ashes.  Feed 
the  roots  with  weak  soot-water  and  syringe  the 
foliage  twice  daily.  Late-flowering  varieties 
should  be  stood  out  at  a  later  date.  Ericas 
should  be  afforded  the  same  treatment  as  Azaleas. 
Genistas,  Deutzias,  Myrtles  and  Salvias  should 
also  be  plunged  in  a  bed  of  coal  ashes  out-of- 
doors  to  ripen  their    growths. 

Euphorbia  pulcherrima.— As  soon  as  the 
cuttings  have  rooted  remove  them  to  a  rather 
cooler  house.  When  ready  for  potting  the  plants 
may  be  shifted  into  pots  4j  inches  in  diameter, 
the  compost  to  consist  of  three  parts  loam  and  one 
part  peat  and  sand.  See  that  the  ball  of  soil 
attached  to  the  roots  is  moist  before  the  work  of 
potting  is  done,  as  it  is  not  advisable  to  resort  to 
watering  after  one  good  soaking  until  the  roots 
have  become  re-established.  Syringe  the  foliage 
two  or  three  times  each  dav  and  gradually  accus- 
tom the  plants  to  more  light. 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnations.— 

As  the  plants  pass  out  of  flower  select  some  of 
the  best  specimens  for  layering.  In  the  mean- 
time, get  ready  a  frame  or  some  other  structure 
where  lights  can  be  placed  as  required,  and  pre- 
pare some  gritty  soil  for  layering  the  shoots. 
Plunge  the  plants  in  a  sloping  direction  to  enable 
the  shoots  to  be  pegged  to  the  ground  conve- 
niently. Prepare  the  layers,  peg  them  to  the 
ground,  and-  water  the  soil  freely  by  means  of 
a  rose  can.  Keep  the  frame  closed  for  a  week 
or  so.  but  admit  air  gradually  afterwards. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  R.  P.  Brotherston,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of 

Haddington,  Tymnghame,  East  Lothian. 

Parsley.— Beds  of  transplanted  Parsley 
should  be  covered  with  a  thin  mulch  of  rotted 
manure,  as  there  will  then  be  no  need  to  apply 
water.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  finest  leaves  are  produced  in  soil 
only  just  fertile  enough  for  the  requirements 
of  the  plants,  and  this  fact  must  be  kept  in  view 
in  applying  the  mulch.  It  will  soon  be  time  to 
make  a  sowing  for  the  supply  of  this  herb  in 
early  spring.  Choose  rather  dry  soil  and  a  situ- 
ation that  is  shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  early  in  the  day.  Thick  sowing  is  a  fault 
that  must  be  guarded  against. 

Cauliflower.  —  A  few  seeds  of  Early  Lon- 
don, Magnum  Bonuni,  or  other  reliable  quick- 
growing  varieties,  may  be  sown  to  raise  plants 
for  furnishing  heads  late  in  the  autumn.  It 
will  save  time  if  a  few  seeds  are  dropped  at  suit- 
able distances  apart,  the  seedlings  to  be  thinned 
subsequently  to  one  at  each  station,  though  I 
have  sometimes  allowed  two  plants  to  grow,  and 
although  these  produce  smaller  heads  they  are 
generally  more  favoured  for  the  table  than  the 
very  large  Cauliflowers  ready  earlier  in  the 
autumn. 

Turnips. —In  addition  to  Swedes  for  fur- 
nishing roots  in  winter,  the  old  hard-fleshed 
Turnip  Golden  Ball  is  useful  at  that  season,  and 
can  be  successfully  grown  in  one-third  the  space 
that  is  required  by  Swedes.  The  seeds  may  be 
inserted  now  or  shortly  ;  the  seedlings  should  be 
thinned  to  6  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Swedes 
will  do  all  the  better  if  a  little  soil  is  drawn  up 
to  them  on  either  side. 

Beans.— Where  the  tops  of  Broad  Beans  are 
infested  with  black  aphis  they  should  be  cut  off 
and  the  plants  dusted  with  tobacco  powder.  A 
cheap  insecticide  for  spraying  Beans  may  be 
made  by  adding  a  quantity  of  paraffin  oil  to  the 
household  suds,  which  should  be  syringed  freely 
over  the  crop. 

Tomatos.— If  iTomatos  out-of-doors  are 
allowed  to  carry  three  trusses  this  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  a  crop  ;  in  many  instances  this  number 
of  trusses  has  formed  and  the  plants  should  be 
stopped  just  beyond  the  third  inflorescence. 
Continue  to  remove  all  axillary  growths  as 
they  develop  and  see  that  the  plants  are  sup- 
ported to  strong  stakes,  for  they  will  become 
very  heavy  with  the  weight  of  the  fruits 


FRUITS  UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.   Hedley  Warren,  Gardener  to  the  Aston-Clintoa 
'Park  Estate  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild),  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

Vines.— The  leaves  of  vines  from  which  the 
bunches  have  been  cut  should  be  kept  clean  and 
healthy  by  syringing  them  with  clear  water  both 
morning  and  evening.  The  inside  borders  must 
be  kept  in  a  fairly  moist  condition ;  let  the  water- 
ing be  sufficient  to  reach  the  lowest  roots.  This 
condition  must  be  maintained  throughout  the 
summer  and  autumn,  until  the  foliage  commences 
to  ripen  and  drop,  when  water  should  be  with- 
held until  the  time  for  the  annual  pruning  and 
dressing  of  the  vines  and  the  renovation  of  the 
borders  arrives.  Admit  an  abundance  of  air  to 
houses  in  which  the  fruit  is  ripe,  keep  the  at- 
mosphere dry  :  examine  the  bunches  at  intervals 
with  a  view  to  removing  split  or  decaying 
berries.  Vineries  in  which  the  Grapes  are 
colouring  should  be  kept  very  warm  ;  at  the 
same  time  admit  plenty  of  fresh  air.  for  if 
allowed  to  ripen  too  slowly,  or  in  a  low  tempera- 
ture, the  berries  will  be  wanting  in  flavour, 
neither  will  they  keep  so  well  as  when  ripened 
in  a  brisk  heat.  Water  freely  the  roots  of 
vines  on  which  the  berries  are  swelling,  p.nd 
periodically  remove  all  lateral  growths.  The 
bunches  of  late  varieties  that  are  intended  to- 
hang  on  the  vines  during  the  autumn  or  winter 
should  be  well  thinned,  otherwise  losses  may 
occui  later  through  berries  damping.  Ventilate 
carefully  houses  planted  with  Madresfield  Court 
and    Lady    Downes    varieties,     or    splitting    and' 
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scalding  of  the  berries  may  take  place.  In 
either  case  use  plenty  of  fire  heat  and  ventilate 
the  house  freely  to  prevent  the  least  possible 
amount  of  moisture  from  condensing  on  the 
berries.  It  may  become  necessary  to  shade  the 
vines  lightly  during  times  of  very  bright  sun- 
shine where  the  roof  is  glazed  with  15  oz.  glass, 
but  shading  is  seldom  required  where  21  oz. 
glass  has  been  employed,  and  the  roof  built  at 
the  right  angle. 

Orchard  House.— Keep  all  pot  trees  sup- 
plied with  moisture  at  the  roots,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  artificial  manures  afford  an  occasional 
application  of  manure-water  to  trees  carrying 
heavy  crops  of  fruit.  Remove  early  Cherries 
that  have  been  cleared  of  their  crops  from  the 
house,  and  plunge  their  pots  to  the  rims  in  a 
suitable  medium  out-of-doors ;  this  timely  treat- 
ment will  facilitate  the  thorough  ripening  of  the 
wood,  and  the  consequent  maturation  of  the  buds 
for  the  production  of  the  next  season's  crop. 
Ventilate  the  house  early  in  the  morning  and 
during  warm  nights.  Trees- that  have  not  yet 
ripened  their  fruit  should  be  syringed  freely 
twice  daily. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.— In  houses  in 
which  the  crops  have  been  gathered,  syringe  the 
foliage  with  clear  water  daily.  The  ventilators 
should  remain  fully  open,  and  the  glass  kept 
free  from  dust  and  dirt,  so  that  plenty  of  light 
may  reach  the  trees.  The  partial  removal  of 
old  or  unnecessary  shoots  may  now  take  place, 
leaving  only  a  little  more  growth  that  will  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  the  next  season's  crop.  It  some- 
times happens  that  some  of  the  shoots  start  into 
growth  a  second  time,  but  as  this  invariably 
happens  upon  growths  that  are  over-luxuriant, 
the  consequences  are  very  trifling,  and  may  really 
do  good  as  an  outlet  for  the  surplus  sap.  As 
the  season  advances  let  the  leaves  fall  naturally 
and  not  brushed  off  as  is  sometimes  done. 


THE    FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  W.   Crump,  Gardener  to  Earl   Beauchamp,  K.C.M.G., 
Madresfield    Court,    Worcestershire. 

Summer    Flowering    Bulbous    Plants.— 

Various  kinds  of  Gladiolus,  Hyacinthus  (Gal- 
tonia)  candicans,  and  Watsonia  Ardernei  are 
sending  up  their  spikes,  which  should  be  sup- 
ported to  neat  stakes.  Gladioli  of  the  early- 
ilowering  section,  such  as  The  Bride,  delicatis- 
sima  and  Peach  Blossom,  are  very  promising  this 
year  for  a  good  display  of  flowers,  as  are  also 
the  later  kinds,  including  Brenchleyensis,  Groffs 
hybrids,  America,  Hollandaea,  and  princeps,  all 
of  which  are  splendid  for  supplying  cut  blooms. 
The  flower-buds  open  in  succession  when  the 
spikes  are  placed  in  water,  so  that  the  cut 
sprays  remain  attractive  for  a  long  time.  In 
flower  beds  Gladiolus  Baron  J.  Hulot  associates 
well  with  Watsonia  Ardernei,  whilst  the  dark 
varieties  of  Gladiolus  are  very  handsome  when 
grouped  separately.  The  Tigridias,  too,  are 
most  beautiful  plants,  and  although  the  flowers 
are  very  fugitive,  fresh  blooms  open  daily,  so 
that  a  closely-planted  bed  is  very  attractive  in 
summer  :  these  plants  will  grow  admirably  on  a 
Ihot,  dry  bank. 

Hardy  Cyclamen. —The  present  month  is 
the  best  time  for  planting  hardy  Cyclamens  in 
grass,  and  they  will  grow  in  the  partial  shade 
■of  trees,  if  it  is  not  too  dense.  They  do  well 
with  Ferns,  which  afford  just  sufficient  shade  to 
suit  them.  In  preparing  the  site  for  planting 
employ  plenty  of  old  mortar  and  a  quantity  of 
humus,  such  as  well-rotted  leaf-mould.  VVith 
the  exception  of  C.  europeans  the  corms  of  all  the 
species  should  be  planted  shallowly.  The  Ivy- 
leaved  Cyclamen.  C.  hederaefolium,  is  the  best 
all-round  species  for  massing,  and  it  may  also 
be  employed  as  a  groundwork  for  such  spring 
bulbs  as  Scillas,  Chionodoxa,  Muscari,  and 
Galanthus  (Snowdrops).  The  foliage  of  the  Sow- 
bread shows  up  the  bright  flowers  of  the  other 
subjects,  besides  furnishing  the  ground  between 
them. 

Alstromeria.— The  shoots  of  these  plants 
should  be  kept  well  thinned,  removing  all  weak 
and  superfluous  ones  as  often  as  is  necessary. 
Place  twiggy  shoots  amongst  the  plants  for  sup- 
port or  they  may  become  damaged  by  storms.  It 
5s  not  advisable  to  disturb  the  roots  of   Alstro- 


merias  frequently,  but  old  clumps  send  up  a 
great  number  of  shoots,  hence  the  need  for  thin- 
ning them.  A.  aurantiaca  and  A.  lutea  are  the 
easiest  species  to  cultivate,  although  A.  psit- 
tacina  is  not  a  difficult  garden  plant ;  the  blooms 
of  all  three  species  last  well  when  cut  and 
placed  in  water. 

Lilium.—  During  recent  years  Lilies  have  been 
greatly  troubled  with  some  pest,  and  their  cul- 
tivation has  been  extremely  difficult.  The 
trouble  has  been  most  pronounced  in  soils  border- 
ing on  clay,  probably  because  heavy  land  mili- 
tates against  the  ripening  of  the  bulbs. 


THE    "FRENCH"    GARDEN. 

By  Path,  Aqoatias- 
Melons.—  The  warm  weather  during  June  has 
been  all  that  could  be  desired.  Ventilation  could 
be  given  freely  from  6  a.m.  till  7  p.m.,  and  left 
at  night  on  several  occasions.  The  plants  set  up 
to  May  10  are  now  setting  their  fruits,  and  water- 
ing can  be  done  more  liberally — about  three  times 
weekly — while  the  weather  is  genial.  For  com- 
mercial purposes  it  Ls  preferable  to  keep  only  two 
or  three  fruits  on  each  plant,  tiny  must  be  even 
an  size,  of  regular  shape;  and  as  far  from  the 
collar  of  the  plants  as  possible.  With  the  swell- 
ing of  the  fruits  the  growth  of  the  wood  will 
diminish,  but  the  stopping  to  one  leaf  of  all 
shoots  and  the  thinning  of  overcrowded  parts 
must  be  done  regularly  once  a  week,  so  as  not 
to  check  the  growth  unduly,  which  would  be  the 
case  when  pruning  at  too  long  intervals.  The 
first  beds,  planted  early  in  April,  will  soon  con- 
tain ripe  fruits.  It  is  essential  to  turn  them 
over  periodically,  so  that  they  may  ripen  evenly  ; 
and  they  should  be  exposed  to  the  full  sun  by 
removing  all  leaves  growing  round  them. 

Crops  Out-of- Doors.—  When  the  Cauli- 
flowers from  the  manure  beds  have  been  mar- 
keted, the  ground  should  be  forked  over,  and  two 
ur  three  beds  thrown  into  one  for  setting  the  main 
batch  of  White  or  Winter  Green  Celery.  Pre- 
vious to  transplanting,  all  plants  are  to  be 
examined,  and  any  maggoty  or  diseased  leaves 
removed.  If  any  such  are  found  it  is  advisable 
to  dip  the  plants,  as  a  preventive  measure,  in 
■  solution  of  1  part  copper  sulphate  and  100  parts 
water.  The  plants  can  be  set  10  inches  apart 
in  the  row,  and  1  foot  between.  Radish  or 
Spinach  may  be  sown  broadcast,  or  a  row  either 
nf  ( !os  Lettuce  or  Cabbage  Lettuce  can  be  planted 
between  each  row  of  Celery.  These  extra  crops 
do  extremely  well,  owing  to  the  ample  nutrition 
available  and  the  frequent  waterings  required  by 
tin  Celery.  They  are  ready  early  in  August, 
when  salading  is  generally  scarce.  Cauliflowers 
could  be  planted  as  a  main  crop  18  inches  apart 
each  way,  but  it  is  not  so  profitable  as  Celery 
owing  to  the  heavy  crops  to  be  obtained  from  the 
field.  The  batch  of  Cauliflowers  from  the  Cloche 
beds  are  now  ready,  and  the  plants  must  on  no 
account  be  dry  at  the  roots.  A  good  drenching 
once  a  week  is  more  advantageous  than  super- 
ficial waterings  given  more  frequently.  The 
ridge  Cucumbers  will  now  be  established  in  their 
new  quarters.  Before  the  stems  cover  the 
ground  the  crop  will  greatly  benefit  by  a  good 
mulching.  This  helps  to  retain  the  natural  mois- 
ture of  the  roots,  and  the  fruits  grow  more  evenly 
both  in  size  and  in  colour.  The  growth  is  un- 
certain until  the  end  of  July,  and  extra  attention 
is  well  repaid  by  the  quantity  of  fruits  early  in 
August,  when  the  best  prices  are  obtained.  The 
first  batch  of  Endives  is  ready  for  blanching. 
This  can  be  dono  either  by  covering  each  plant 
with  a  6-inch  pot  or  by  tying.  The  latter  method 
is  preferable  as  the  centre  is  not  so  liable  to 
decay  if  tying  is  resorted  to.  A  heavy  watering 
should  be  given  the  previous  day.  and  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  are  dry  they  should  be  gathered  to- 
gether and  tied  loosely.  As  Endives  take  10  to 
12  days  to  blanch,  only  what  can  be  disposed  of 
is  tied  as  required.  Vegetable  Marrows  have 
now  been  bearing  fruits  for  a  fortnight,  and  will 
produce  a  constant  succession  until  the  frosts. 
Owing  to  the  fragility  of  the  outer  skin,  the  pack- 
ins  of  this  crop"  has  to  be  done  very  carefully. 
Each  fruit  should  be  separately  papered,  and 
dry  hay  or  straw  placed  between  each  layer  of 
fruits.  '  The  marketing  of  Carrots  and'  Turnips 


from  the  open  ground  has  just  commenced,  and 
these  crops  will  be  remunerative  this  season 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  field  crops,  due  partly 
to  the  late  frosts,  and  partly  to  the  hot  weather 
in  April.  In  the  gardens  where  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  Witloof  Chicory  has  been  sown  direct, 
thinning  has  now  begun.  If  transplanting  is 
contemplated,  this  operation  can  be  delayed  until 
the  plants  are  of  sufficient  size  to  be  set  in  their 
permanent  quarters.  As  soon  as  the  Tomatos 
have  shown  two  or  three  trusses  the  plants  should 
be  stopped  one  leaf  over  the  last  truss.  Feed- 
ing should  be  resorted  to  fortnightly  to  ensure 
heavy  fruits.  The  main  batch  of  Endive  should 
now  be  sown  for  winter  use.  The  curled  variety 
seems  to  be  losing  favour  among  growers,  and 
certainly  the  Batavian  (or  plain  leaf)  variety  is 
hardier,  keeps  for  a  longer  period,  and  can  stand 
ordinary  frost,  which  renders  it  crisper  and  more 
tender.  The  first  sowing  should  be  made  about 
July  5,  and  the  second  a  week  later.  The  plants 
are  not  to  be  pricked  out  until  set  in  their  final 
quarters;  and  seeds  should  be  inserted  very 
thinly. 

Cucumbers.— Ventilation  can  now  be  given 
over  a  longer  period  ;  and  as  the  plants  are  grow- 
ing more  freely,  the  soil  must  be  kept  in  a  moist 
condition.  In  the  case  of  such  prolific  varieties 
as  Rochforts  and  Covent  Garden  it  is  necessary 
t  .  thin  the  fruits  when  they  are  3  or  4 
inches  long,  keeping  only  those  of  straight  and 
even  shape.  The  fruits  growing  on  the  leader 
should  also  be  disregarded,  as  they  weaken  the 
growth. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  J.  G.  Weston,  Gardener  to  Lady  Northcotb, 
Eastwell    Park,    Kent. 

Strawberries.-  Although  these  gardens 
escaped  the  severe  frosts  which  were  experienced 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  when  Strawberries 
were  in  bloom,  our  plants  have  suffered  from 
drought,  and  many  of  the  berries  on  early  vane- 
ties  did  not  develop,  the  early  crop  being  quickly 
over.  The  present  season  has  shown  the  ad- 
vantage of  placing  the  litter  along  the  rows  early, 
for.  acting  as  a  mulch,  it  is  of  great  value  in 
helping  to  retain  moisture  in  the  soil.  The  new 
variety,  King  George  V.,  is  under  trial  here;  it 
was  a  few  days  earlier  when  forced  than  Royal 
Sovereign.  The  berries  are  soft  and  not  likely 
to  travel  well  when  packed  ;  but  the  plants  are 
very  healthv  and  have  a  vigorous  constitution. 
The  later  varieties,  including  Givon's  Late  Pro- 
lific, Waterloo,  Fill  Basket,  Latest  of  All,  and 
Laxton's  Latest  show  great  promise  for  a  splen- 
did crop,  but  if  drought  continues  the  roots  will 
need  watering  or  many  of  the  berries  will 
shrivel. 

Strawberry  Runners. -It  is  usual  to 
plant  Straw-berry  runners  in  the  autumn,  and 
autumn-planted  Strawberries  should  not  be 
allowed  to  fruit  the  following  season.  But  they 
may  be  allowed  to  develop  runners,  which  make 
splendid  plants  for  forcing,  there  being  no 
fruits  to  exhaust  the  energies  of  the  parent 
plants.  The  work  of  securing  the  plantlets 
should  be  commenced  as  soon  as  they  are  suffi- 
ciently advanced.  A  convenient  method,  and 
one  usually  followed,  is  to  layer  them  into  small 
pots,  which  enables  them  to  be  removed  from 
the  bed  at  an  early  date,  to  be  either  planted 
out  or  potted  for  forcing.  The  compost  for 
layering  may  consist  of  sweet  loam  mixed  with 
a  little  manure  from  a  spent  mushroom  bed  and 
a  small  quantity  of  bone-meal.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  crock  the  pots— some  of  the  rougher  par- 
ticles of  loam  or  dung  placed  in  the  bottom  will 
be  all  that  is  necessary  in  this  direction.  Pi  Z* 
may  be  used  for  layering  or  the  runners  may  bo 
kent  in  position  by  placing  stones  on  them.  It 
is  "not  recommended  to  use  excessively  rich  soil, 
for  though  the  plants  might  grow  very  fast  and 
make  large  leaves  in  a  rich  compost,  they  would 
not  be  so  suitable  either  for  potting  or  for 
planting  in  beds  as  more  compact  specimens. 
The  ideal  runner  is  one  with  a  stout,  single 
crown,  moderate  leaf  stalks  and  a  good  root 
system,  for  such  plants  ripen  well  in  the  autumn 
and  fruit  well  the  following  season.  During  dry 
weather  damping  the  plants  overhead  in  the 
evening  will  encourage  the  development  of  roots. 
Only  a  few  runners  should  be  secured  from  e'ai  h 
plant  and  the  others  cut  off. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 

ADVEBTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHES.  41.  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  WC- 
Editors  and  Publisher.  -  Our  correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  ;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication,  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors  The  two  departments,  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. , 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents-  —  the 
Editors  do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contribu- 
tions or  illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special 
arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their 
correspondents. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

TUESDAY,    JULY    7— 

Nat.    Rose    Soc.    Sh.     at    Botanio    Gardens,    Regent  6 

Park.     Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete  (3  days,).     Scottish 

Hort.    Assoc    meet. 
WEDNESDAY,   JULY    8— 

Elstres  Hort.   Soc.   Sh.      West   Surrey   Hort.   Soc.   Sh. 

at  Oamberley.     Weybridge  Fl.   Sh. 
THURSDAY,  JULY  9-.  '  '  . 

Finohley  Hort.  Sh.     Potters  Bar  and  Dist  Sh. 
FRIDAY,    JULY   10— 

Burp  St.    Edmunds    Sweet   Pea   and1   Rose   Sh. 

Average    Mean    Temperature     for    the    ensuing     week 

deduced    from    observations    during    the    last    *itty 

Years    at    Greenwich,    62.4°. 
Actual   Temperatures  :— 

London,  Wednesday,  July  1  (6  p.m.):  Max.  90° , 
Min.  65°. 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  Thursday,  July  2 
(10  a.m.);  Bar.  29.8;  Temp.  74°.  Weather- 
Dull. 

Provinces,  Wednesday.  July  1 :  Max.  86°,  Bath ; 
Min.,  50°  Scarborough. 

8ALE8    FOR    THE     ENSUING    WEEK. 

WEDNESDAY—  ,„,„„,,     . 

Sale  of  the  first  portion  of  the  Mailfleld  Collection 
of  Orchids,  at  "  Marlfield,"  West  Derby,  Liverpool, 
by  Protheroe   and  Morris,  at  1. 

FRIDAY—  ,    „ 

Established  Orchids  and  Dwarf  Japanese  Trees,  at 
67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  and 
Morris,  at  12.45. 


The  results  obtained 
Experiments  with  by  trials  of  bacterised 
Bacterised  Peat,  peat  at  Kew  and  else- 
where (see  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  Vol.  LV.,  pp.  204,  454)  have 
created  a  widespread  interest,  and  have 
led  to  series  of  further  trials,  which  are 
being  made  at  the  present  time  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Of  these  experi- 
ments those  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Sut- 
ton and  Sons'  at  their  trial  grounds  at 
Reading  have  been  planned  on  a  compre- 
hensive scale,  and  carried  out  with  great 
care.  Inasmuch  as  many  of  the  experi- 
mental plants  have  not  yet  completed  their 
growth,  it  is  not  possible  at  the  present- 
time  to  sum  up  the  whole  of  the  results 
which  have  been  obtained.  Nevertheless 
the  results  in  certain  cases  are  so  definite 
that  it  appears  desirable  to  put  them  on 
record  now.  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons'  ex- 
periments fall  into  two  series.  In  one 
series  the  '  manurial  value  of  bacterised 
peat  has  been  tested  on  plants  growing  in 
the  open  ground,  and  in  the  other  on 
plants  growing  in  pots  and  boxes. 

In  the  open  ground  series  of  experi- 
ments the  plants  under  experiment  have 
not  been  watered,  whereas  the  plants  grow- 
ing in  boxes  or  pots  have  received  regular 
supplies  of  water.  To  appreciate  the  re- 
sults which  have  been  obtained  this  fact 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  must  also  the 


cognate  facte  that  the  period  during  which 
the  plants  have  -been  growing  has  been 
one  of  extreme  drought — only  one  heavy 
rain  and  a  few  light  showers  having 
fallen— and  that  the  soil  in  that  part  of 
the  Reading  Trial  Grounds  in  which  the 
experiments  were  carried  out  is  both  light 
and  poor. 

The  procedure  adopted  in  the  open 
ground  experiment  is  as  follows:  — 

A  piece  of  ground  was  divided  up  into 
five  strips— A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  each  of  which 
was  treated  in  one  or  other  of  the  follow- 
ing ways: — 

A.  Control :   no  manure. 

B.  Top-dressed  with  Professor  Bottom- 
ley's  bacterised  peat  at  the  rate  of  8  oz. 
per  square  yard. 

C.  Farmyard  manure  dug  in  at  the 
rate  of  half  a  barrow-load  per  10  square 
yards,  and  also — after  the  plants  were  up 
— a  top  dressing  of  bacterised  peat,  8  oz. 
per  square  yard. 

D.  Ordinary  peat  together  with  sul- 
phate of  ammonia — 8  oz.  per  square  yard. 

E.  Farmyard  manure  dug  in,  and  ordi- 
nary peat  moss  soaked  in  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, 8  oz.  per  square  yard. 

The  strips  A — E  were  divided  cross- 
wise each  into  plots  of  10  square  yards, 
and  each  of  these  plots  carried  one  of 
some  thirteen  different  crops,  including  : 
Potatos,  Peas,  Onions,  Turnips,  Mangels, 
Cabbage,  various  Clovers,  Alsike,  Lu- 
cerne, Sanfoin,  Grasses,  Bartonia  aurea, 
Acroclinium,   and  Nasturtium. 

The  relative  amounts  of  growth  of  these 
several  crops  on  the  different  strips  were 
inspected  and  recorded  on  June  26.     The 
informal  jury  which  made  the  inspection 
consisted    of  Mr.   Martin    H.    F.    Sutton, 
Mr.   Giles   (who   had  carried   out   the  ex- 
periment),   Professors    Bottomley   and   V. 
H.   Blackman,   and    ourselves.        In    the 
case  of  each  plant,  say  Potato,  the  A,  B, 
C,   D    and  E   plots  were  put  in   order  of 
merit.        In    order    to    express   the    results 
succinctly     and     concretely     marks     have 
been  assigned  to  the  plots  :    5  for  first,  4 
for  second,  3  for  third,  2  for  fourth,  and 
1   for  last  plot.      Summing  up  the  marks 
we  get  in  order  of  merit:  — 
Plot   C,    61    (out  of  a    possible   65);   plot 
E,  57;  plot  B,  39;  plot  A,  36;  plot  D,  34. 
As      practical      gardeners      will      have 
divined  already    the  winners  in  the  com- 
petition    are    the    plots    which     received 
dung — C   and   E.    The  plot  (C)  which  re- 
ceived  bacterised   peat   as  well  just  beats 
that  on  which  the  dung  was  supplemented 
by   untreated    peat    moss    soaked    in    sul- 
phate of  ammonia      Plots  C  and  E,  how- 
ever,  are  so  close  that   it  is  not  possible 
to  assert  confidently  that  the  addition  ol 
bacterised  peat  is  responsible  for  the  small 
difference       between      them.         Similarly, 
though  plot  B,  which  received  bacterised 
peat,   stands   3rd,    it   is   so   near  plots  A 
and   D   that   no  certain    inference  can  be 
drawn    as    to    any    beneficent    effect    pro- 
duced by  the   dressing  (8  oz.   per  square 
yard)  of  bacterised  peat. 

Nevertheless,  the  experiment  deserves 
to  be  put  on  record  if  only  because  it 
shows  in  emphatic  manner  that  there  was 


a  limiting  factor  at  work  :    that  is  to  say, 
a  factor  which  controlled  and  determined 
the  growth  of  the  crop  and  overmastered 
all    other    factors    making    for    luxuriant 
growth.     That  factor  is  evidently  the  re- 
stricted water  supply.       When,  however, 
we   turn   to   the   second   series   of   experi- 
ments,   in  which   artificial  watering   com- 
pensated    for     lack     of     rain,     very     dif- 
ferent    results      are      to      be      observed. 
For      example,      in      the      first      experi- 
ment of   this   series  Lettuce    and    Radish 
were  grown   in   garden  soil   and   watered 
with  one  or  other  of  the  following :   Water 
only,    guano    water    (1    oz.    per    gallon), 
water    extract    of   bacterised    peat.       The 
yield  in  the  case  of  Lettuce  showed  (in  47 
heads)  an  advantage  of  2J  lbs.   in  favour 
of    bacterised    peat,    the    actual    numbers 
being :    Bacterised   peat,    47J   lb. ;    guano 
water  (1  oz.  to  1   gallon),   iih  lb.  ;  water 
only,  45  lb.     With  Radishes  the  yields  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  guano  "  water  "  and 
bacterised  peat  both  show  about  an  equal, 
albeit  small,    increase   over   that  obtained 
with  water  only ;  the  numbers  being  (for 
307  roots  in  each  case) :  Guano  water,  6  lb. 
15    oz.  ;    bacterised    peat,    6    lb.    14i    oz. ; 
water  only,  61b.  8  oz.     In  a  second  experi- 
ment,   Radishes — chosen    because    of    the 
readiness    with    which    the    growth     and 
weight  of  the  experimental  plants  may  be 
compared — were  grown  in  pots  with  ordi- 
nary pit  sand.      Each  lot  of  8  pots  was 
watered    (1)     with    water    only,    (2)    with 
water  extract  of  bacterised  peat,  (3)  with 
guano    water.     The    yields    obtained     by 
guano   and    bacterised    peat  .'extracts    are 
nearly  equal,  and,  of  course,  greater  than 
that  .given  when  water  only  was  applied. 
The   weights   are :    Guano    extract    Ctops), 
2  lb.  2i  oz.,  (roots),  1  lb.  5  oz. ;  bacterised 
peat  extract  (tops),  1  lb.   14i  oz.,  (roots), 
1   lb.    5 h    07.  ;    water   (tops),   1    lb.    2   oz., 
(roots),    12    oz.      Here    the    advantage   of 
guano  over  bacterised  peat  extract  is  pio- 
nounced. 

In  a  third  set  of  this  series  Radishes 
(96  per  box)  were  grown  in  ordinary  soil 
in  boxes  1  yard  square  and  treated  as  in- 
dicated in  the  following  table:  — 

Total 
Roots.     Tops.     Weight. 
Control.  lb.  oz.  lb.  oz     lb.  oz. 

Two    boxes    (average)    0  11  ...  0    8i-..  1    31 

Farmyard  manure,  small  dressing  0  12  ...  0  12  ...  1    8 
Guano   (J  oz.   beforp)  sowing  and 

i  oz.  top  dressing)    0  14  ...  0    8*...  1    6* 

A    well-proved    fertiliser    (14    oz. 
before   sowing  and    1£   oz.    top 

dressing)  1    0  ...  0  11  ...  1  11 

Nitrolim    (3    oz.    Tier   box    before 

sowing)       : 1    3  ...  0  12  ...  1  15 

B.irl.'rised    peat.    (4   oz.)    1    84...  0  13J...  2    6 

Bacterised    peat    (8   oz.)    1    5  ...  0  11  ...  2    0 

The  result  is  remarkable  in  several  ways. 
It  shows,  first,  that  bacterised  peat  is  of 
high  manurial  value;  second,  that  the  in- 
crease affects  both  roots  and  tops  (leaves) 
but  the  former  more  than  the  latter  ;  and, 
third,  that — as  has  been  observed  in  other 
experiments — a  lighter  dressing  of  bac- 
terised peat  is  somewhat  more  effective 
than  is  a  heavier  dressing.  Incidentally, 
the  experiment  goes  to  show  that  nitrolim 
— containing,  as  it  does,  both  nitrogen  and 
lime  in  combination,  is  a  fertiliser  which 
deserves  a  good  trial  on  garden  crops. 

To  sum  up:  The  thorough  and  careful 
experiment  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
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FIG.    9.— CATTLEYA    IRENE.       EXHIBITED    AT    THE    HOLLAND  HOUSE    SHOW. 
(See  Awards  by  E.H.S.   Orchid  Committee,  p.   15.) 
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leads  to  the  conclusion  that  -whereas  bac- 
terised  peat,  used  in  the  relatively  small 
quantity  in  which  it  can  be  used  effec- 
tively, does  not  appear  to  exercise  a  bene- 
ficent action  on  the  water-holding  capacity 
of  the  soil,  it  has  valuable  manurial  pro- 
perties, and  these  properties  do  not 
appear  to  be  limited  to  the  provision  of 
nitrogen. 

Those  who  have  most  experience  with 
the  carrying  out  of  experiments  will  be 
most  careful  not  to  attach  undue  weight 
to  any  single  experiment.  More  trials 
.ire  wanted  before  a  final  pronounce- 
ment can  -be  made  as  to  the  manurial  value 
of  bacterisecl  peat.  Nevertheless,  the  evi- 
dence obtained  by  Messrs.  Sutton  confirms 
and  extends  the   results    reached   by   the 


bury,  G.C.V.O.,  and  Balls  Park,  the  seat  of  Sir 
George  Faudel  Phillips,  G.C.I.E.,  The 
journey  to  and  from  Hertfordshire  will  be  made 
by  motor-car.  Particulars  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  Mr.  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  hon.  sec. 
National  Rose  Society's  Show  at 
Regents  Park.— We  regret  that  in  the  last 
issue,  owing  to  an  oversight,  the  date-  of  this 
show  was  given  wrongly  as  July  4.  The  correct 
date,  namely,  Tuesday,  July  7,  was  announced 
under  "Appointments." 

Conferences   at    the    White   City.— We 

are  informed  that  the  Border  Carnation  and 
Gladiolus  Conferences,  which  were  intended  to 
be  held  at  the  Anglo-American  Exhibition  at 
Shepherds  Bush,  on  July  18  and  August  12  re- 
spectively, have  been  abandoned. 

Mrs.   Villiers-Stuart.- Those    who    were 
present  at  the  Horticultural  Club  recently  when 


K  ■,;.     10.— VCYLSTKKEARA     INSIGNIS  I     FLOWERS    CREAM-WHITE     WITH    BROWNISH    SI'. us. 

(See  E.H.S.  Orchid  Committe's  Awards,  p.  15.) 


earlier  experiments  at  Kew  and  elsewhere, 
and  gives  ground  for  the  conclusion  that 
bacterised  peat  is  destined  to  prove  of 
value  to  horticulturists. 

Into  an  account  of  the  experiments 
which  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  are  con- 
ducting with  radio-active  substances  we 
cannot  now  enter ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  so 
far  as  those  experiments  have  yielded  re- 
sults it  does  not  appear  that  the  influence 
of  these  substances  is  very  considerable. 


Coloured  Plate.-  The  subject  of  the 
Coloured  Plate  to  be  published  with  the  next 
issue  16  Clerodendron  splendens. 

Horticultural  Club:  Annual  Ex- 
cursion.— The  Horticultural  Club  will  have 
i-ta  annual  excursion  on  Wednesday,  July  15, 
when  the  members  and  friends  will  visit  Hat- 
field House,  the  seat  of  the  Marquess  of  Salis- 


Mrs.  Patrick  Villiers-Stuart  gave  her  address 
.,u  "  Indian  Gardening  "  will  be  pleased  to  know 
1  bat  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  has  awarded  Mrs. 
Villiers-Stuart  the  Society's  Silver  Medal  for 
her  work  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  the 
lecture. 

Annual  Excursion. —The  annual  excur- 
sion of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  took 
place  on  Friday,  June  26.  The  places 
i  Li  :,  .1  were  Ramsgate  and  Margate.  Two  trains 
were  chartered,  the  first  leaving  Reading  at 
7  a.m.,  and  the  second  following  fifteen  minutes 
later.  Arrived  at  Margate  Sands  station, 
the  excursionists  dispersed  in  various  direc- 
tions, some  visiting  Ramsgate,  Broadstairs, 
Birchington  and  Westgate,  while  others  pre- 
ferred to  stay  in  Margate  and  Clifton- 
ville  to  take  advantage  of  the  many  amuse- 
ments which  these  popular  seaside  resorts 
offer.'  The  trip  to  Westgate  was  especially 
attractive,  as  the  Admiralty  had  stationed  here 
some    half-dozen    seaplanes,    and    several    flights 


were  made  during  the  day.  The  first  train  left 
at  7. fa,  and  the  second  at  7.25.  Reading  was 
reached  at  10.35  and  10.55  respectively.  The 
party  numbered  nearly  1,000,  being  reinforced 
by  the  start  from  the  new  trial  grounds  at 
Langley.  Among  the  members  of  the  firm  who 
travelled  with  the  party  were  Mr.  Leonard 
Sutton  and  two  of  his  sons,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Martin  H.  F.  Sutton  and  family,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  P.  F.  Sutton. 

Scholarships  in  Agricultural  and 
Veterinary  Science.— The  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  Fisheries  propose  to  award  the  fol- 
lowing scholarships,  tenable  for  three  years  from 
October  1  next.  Three  Agricultural  Science 
Scholarships  of  the  value  of  £150  per  annum, 
open  to  students  who  have  graduated  with 
honours  in  science  at  a  British  University.  Can- 
didates will  be  required  to  produce  evidence  of 
lrigh  proficiency  in  one  of  the  sciences — chemis- 
try, botany,  zoology,  or  physiology — and  to  give 
an  undertaking  that  they  will  study  one  of  these 
sciences  m  its  applications  to  agriculture  at  in- 
stitutions approved  by  the  Board.  Two  Veter- 
inary Research  Scholarships  of  the  value  of  £150 
per  annum,  open  to  students  who  have  obtained 
the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons.  Scholars  will  be  required  to  prosecute 
research  in  veterinary  science  in  institutions  ap- 
proved by  the  Board.  Three  Veterinary  Scholar-  • 
ships  of  the  value  of  £100  per  annum,  open  to 
students  who  have  graduated  with  honours  in 
science  at  a-  British  University,  and  tenable  for 
three  years  at  a  veterinary  college  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Applications  for  any  of  the  fore- 
going scholarships  must  be  made  not  later  than 
July  17  on  a  form  to  be  obtained  on  application 
from  the  secretary,  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W. 

Tobacco  -  Growing     in     Morayshire.  —A 

report  has  just  been  issued  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Pardy,  the  representative  of  the  Aberdeen  and 
North  of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture  in 
Morayshire,  of  his  last  year's  experiments  in 
Tobacco-growing  in  that  county,  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  information  as  to  the  likelihood  of  the 
plant  being  suitable  as  a  crop  in  the  district. 
Four  varieties,  viz.,  Copper  King,  Yellow  Prior, 
Improved  Prior,  and  Irish  Gold,  were  raised  by 
Mr.  Wiseman,  The  Nurseries,  Elgin,  who  under- 
took the  rearing  under  heat,  and  hardening  off 
before  finally  sending  them  out  to  the  experi- 
menters. About  250  plants  were  distributed  be- 
tween four  farms — Myreside,  Dyke,  Wester  Alves, 
and  Wester  Kintrae — where  they  were  grown 
mostly  under  field  conditions  on  clean  land.  An 
extended  period  of  very  dry  weather  prevailed 
just  after  they  were  planted  out,  and,  as  no  par- 
ticular care  was  taken  of  the  young  plants,  they 
made  poor  progress.  Where  they  were  planted 
in  well-prepared  and  richer  soil  they  did  capitally, 
and  sufficient  evidence  was  forthcoming  that  with 
good  care  and  management  they  are  likely  to 
succeed  in  the  district.  At  Myreside  13  plants 
weighed   30    lbs.    after   being   cut   for   24    hours. 

Fruit  Crops  in  Holland.— The  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries  has  received  a  report 
from  H.M.  Acting  Consul-General  at  Rotterdam 
Telating  to  the  condition  of  crops  on 
June  1,  from  which  it  appears  that  fruit 
does  not  promise  to  be  abundant  in  Hol- 
land this  year.  Blossom  was  plentiful,  but 
frosts,  drought,  and  in  some  instances  pests  had 
occasioned  much  damage.  Apples  are  good  in 
most  districts  of  Guelderland,  in  Walcheren 
and  in  Zealand,  moderate  in  the  Upper  Betuwe, 
the  provinces  of  Limbiirg  and  Groningen,  and 
in  the  Westland,  and  fairly  good  in  the  south 
of  Utrecht,  around  Nymegen  and  in  North 
Brabant.  Pears  are  moderate  in  the  south  and 
north  of  Limburg,  South  Boveland,  in  the 
Upper  Betuwe  and  several  other  districts,  and 
fairly  good  or  very  good  elsewhere.  Plums  are 
fairly  good  in  the  Westland  district,  rather  bad 
in  the  south  of  Limburg,  and  mostly  satisfac- 
torv     elsewhere. 
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Exhibition     at     Holland     House. 

June  30,  July  1,  2. 


HETY. 


rp  HE  Summer  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
I  ticultural  Society  opened  on  Tuesday  last 
^  in  the  grounds  attached  to  Holland 
House,  Kensington,  the  residence  of  Mary, 
Countess  of  Ilchester,  mid  continued  for  three 
days.  On  many  occasions  tliese  Holland  House 
shows  have  been  marred  by  showery  weather, 
but  Mils  year  discomfiture  was  caused  by  the  un- 
usual heat.  The  thermometer  all  the  week 
registered  well  above  80°,  and  on  Thursday  there 
were  some  reports  of  90°  in  the  London  district. 
The  great  heat  served  not  only  to  wilt 
and  wither  the  exhibits,  but  to  make  an 
inspect  inn  of  the  tents  a  discomforting  un- 
dertaking. The  show  itself  was  a  magnificent 
success,  being  the  best  of  the  series.  It  opened 
auspiciously,  for  amongst  the  first  visitors  wire 
Queen  Alexandra,  the  Dowager  Empress  Marie 
of   Russia,  and  King  Manoel  ol   Portugal. 

The  splendid  exhibit  of  Japanese  Irises  shown 
by  Messrs.  Wallace  on  the  banks  of  a  water 
garden  was  awarded  the  Coronation  Cup  offered 
for  the  best  exhibit  in  the  show.  The  fruit 
trees  in  pots  were  of  more  outstanding  merit 
even  than  usual,  and  Orchids  were  as  good  as 
we  have  seen  them  at  this  show,  which  is  held 
too  late  in,  the  season  to  equal  Chelsea.  Roses, 
Carnations,  and  most  other  cut  flowers  suffered 
from  the  tropical  conditions,  but  Sweet  Peas 
seemed  but  little  affected.  Ferns  and  Stove 
Plants  in  pots  were  quite  at  home  in  the  ereal 
heat,  and  the  former  were  especially  good.  There 
was  a  vast  wealth  of  all  kinds  of  hardy  plants 
and  flowers,  and  one  or  two  rock  gardens. 

A   special   tent    was  devoted  to  the  displaj    of 
horticultural    sundries,    as    insecticides,   w 
and  the  like  are  termed. 

Although  everything  appeared  to  pass  so 
smoothly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  these 
great  shows  involve  a  vast  amount  of  extra 
work  and  responsibility,  and  the  thanks  of  all 
are  due  to  the  Secretary.  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  and 
his  assistant,  Mr.  Gaskell,  the  Superint. 
Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  and  the  members  of  the  office 
staff,  including  Mr.  Frank  Reader. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present;  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch  (in  the  chair) 
and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  secretary),  F.  J. 
Hanbury.  J.  Wilson  Potter,  W.  Bolton,  F. 
Sander.  W.  H.  White,  R.  Brooman  White,  S.  W. 
Flory,  W.  H.  Hatcher,  A.  Dve,  J.  E.  Shill.  J. 
Cypher,  W.  Cobb,  ft.  G.  Thwaites,  A.  A. 
McBean.  H.  G.  Alexander.  Stuart  Low,  E.  Ash- 
worth,  G.  F.  Moore,  W.  P.  Bound,  R.  A. 
Rolfe,  C.  Cooksoni,  and  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman, 
Bait.  Thirty  plants  were  entered  to  go  before 
the  Committee,  which  resulted  in  10  Awards. 

AWARDS. 

First-Class  Certificate. 

Cattleya  Trent  [Suzanne  Hye  de  Crom  x 
Moasiae  Wageneri)  (see  fig.  9;,  from  .7.  Gubney 
Fouler.  Esq..  Pembury  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis). 
One  of  the  finest  of  white  Cattleyas,  the  flower, 
notwithstanding  that  the  plant  which  bore  it  was 
very  small,  being  large  and  of  fine  shape,  pure 
white  with  chrome-yellow  markings  in  the  lip. 

Miltonia  vexillaria  illustris,  from  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans.  One  of  the 
superb  seedling  forms  raised  by  the  firm.  The 
handsomely-shaped  flowers  were  of  a  soft,  rosy 
lilac,  with  a  striated,  red  mask  at  the  base  of  the 
lip.  the  lines  radiating  into  the  front. 

Odontoma  Oleverleyana  (M.  vexillaria  Leo- 
poldii  x  Odm.  Rolfeae),  from  Messrs.  Mansell 
and  Hatchet:,  Rawdon,  Leeds.  A  most  remark- 
able cross,  with  the  flowers  flatly  arranged  as  in 
Miltonia,  white,  evenly  spotted  with  bright  rose 
and  having  a  mask  of  red  lines  at  the  "base  of 
the  lip. 


Awards  of  Merit. 
Cattleya  Warscewiczii  Miliar,  from  Lieut. - 
Col.  Sir  Geo.  L.  Holford,  K.C.V.O.,  Weston- 
birt,  Tetbury  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander).  A 
grand  flower,  Uie  broad,  deep-rose  sepals  and 
petals  extending  8  inches,  the  proportionately 
large  labellum  intense  ruby-crimson  with  light- 
yellow  disc  in  the  centre. 

Odontoglossum  eximium  Solum,  from  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  and  Co.  A  very  showy  Odonto- 
glossum of  fine  shape,  the  flowers  being  clear 
claret-red,  with  a  silvery-white  margin. 

Odontoglossum  Invincibli  [Denisoniae  x 
eximium),  from  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons.  A 
superb  flower,  and  one  of  the  largest.  The  seg- 
ments were  heavily  blotched  with  dark  violet, 
the  white  ground  colour  showing  through  the 
blotches  and  at  the  margins. 

Miltonia  Sanderae  var.  Enchantress,  from 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons.  A  most  delicately 
tinted  flower,  the  colour  being  soft  carmine-rose 
on  white,  the  mask  having  thin  orange-red  lines. 
Laelio-Cattleya  Aphrodite  "«/'  Queen,  from 
Messrs.  Stuabt  Low  and  Co.,  Jarvisbrook, 
Sussex.  Flowers  large,  the  petals  very  broad, 
pure  white,  the  finely  expanded  labellum  deep 
violet-crimson. 

Vuylsteheara  insignia  (Miltonia  Bleuana  x 
Odontioda  Charlesworthii)  (see  fig.  10),  from  M. 
Firmin  Lambeatj,  Brussels.  A  most  remarkabl< 
cross  adhering  in  form  to  Miltonia.  Flowers 
cream-white,  with  a  line  of  brownish  spots  in  the 
petals,  and  a  radiating  mask  of  lines  on  the  lip. 
I't  nantht  ra  pulehella,  Rolfe,  from  Monsieur 
A.  A.  Peeters,  Brussels.  A  singular  plant  im- 
ported with  R.  Imschootiana  and  like  a  rudimen- 
tary   form    of    it.       The     branched     spike     1 i 

numerous  small  yellowish  flowers  tinged  with 
red  and  bearing  red  spots  at  the  tips  of  the 
petals. 

Groups. 
The  groups  of  Orchids  occupied  the  central 
stage  running  from  end  to  end  of  the  large  tent. 
In  reviewing  these  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  are  fewer  subjects  available  for  mid- 
summer shows  than  at  the  May  shows  ;  also  that 
small-flowered  species  are  of  little  use  to  give 
character  to  the  groups,  consequently  through- 
out most  of  the  exhibits  the  main  features  an' 
given  by  Laelio-Cattleya  Canhamiana  in  ereat 
variety,  with  a  smaller  number  of  L.-C.  Aphro- 
dite and  allied  hybrids.  In  Cattleyas  the  specie* 
of  the  6how  is  C.  Warscewiczii  Sanderiana,  which 
in  size,  fine  colour,  and  good  shape  leaves  noth- 
ing to  be  desired,  and  its  floriferous  character 
saves  it.  from  the  reproach  of  being  shy-flower- 
ing, which  some  other  sections  bear. 

Lieut. -Col.  Sir  Geo.  L.  Holford,  K.C.V.O., 
Westonbirt,  Tetbury  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexan- 
der), staged  a  beautiful  group,  well  sustaining 
the  excellence  of  Westonbirt  Orrhids.  The  centre 
was  of  very  lightly -arranged,  deep-red  RenantheTa 
Imschootiana  overhanging  the  drooping  white 
racemes  of  Thunia  Marshalliana,  and  beside  them 
were  excellent  clumps  of  Vanda  teres,  two 
Aerides  odoratuim  which  had  been  at  Westonbirt 
in  the  early  days  of  the  collection ;  Anguloa. 
Cliftonii,  and  other  showy  species ;  Miltonia 
vexillaria  and  hybrids,  and  a  good  selection  of 
Odontoglossums.  But  the  group  was  domi- 
nated by  the  many  superb  forms  of  Cattleya 
Warscewiczii.  some  30  plants  of  which  were 
shown,  each  with  a  good  proportion  of  blooms 
and  ranging  from  the  richly-coloured  varieties, 
Meteor,  Monarch  and  Low's  variety,  to  the  large, 
pure  white  C.  Warscewiczii  alba  Firmin  Lam- 
beau,  which  is  famous  as  securing  a  Gold  Medal 
and  First-Class  Certificate  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  July  16,  1912,  a  fine  plant  of 
it  with  five  flowers  being  now  shown.  Cattleya 
Dupreana  wis  represented  by  four  specimens, 
the  best  of  which  was  Westonbirt  variety  :  < 
Herode  and  other  hybrid  Cattleyas;  four   varie- 


ties of  L.-C.  Lustre,  including  the  dark 
variety  Budda.  The  Brasso-Cattleyas  included 
B.-C.  Euterpe,  a  distinct  form  raised  at  Weston- 
birt ;  and  of  Sophronitis  crosses  Sophro-Laelio- 
Cattleya  laeta  was  present  in  three  pretty  speci- 
mens. Laelio-Cattleya  Corncrake  (Gwennie  x 
Mossiae  Reineckiana)  was  a  distinct  novelty. 
(Silver-gilt  Cup.) 

Sir  Jeuemlah  Colman,  Bart.,  Gatton  Park, 
Reigate  (gr.  Mr.  Collier),  staged  an  effective 
group  including  slender  Oncidiunis,  with  in  In  ids 
of  Odontoglossum  Edwardii,  Epidendrum 
O'Brienianum,  E.  Boundii  in  the  higher  parts, 
on  each  side  fine  Odontoglossum  cris- 
pum  and  hybrids,  many  of  which  were  raised  at 
ii.  \  ery  effective  in  the  group  were 
batches  of  scarlet  Odontiodas  and  well-grown 
Miltonias,  which  included  a  good  example  of  the 
varieties,  Cobbiana  and  alba;  also  M.  Bleuana 
with  9  spikes.  Cirrliopetaluni  pulehruni, 
Nanode.s  Medusae,  and  some  Pleurothallis,  etc., 
were  noted.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Sandek  and  Suns,  St.  Albans  and 
Bruges,  staged  a  very  fine  group  contain 
,ieat  variety,  both  in  species  and  hybrids. 
High  up  in  the  middle  was  an  arrangement  of 
the  line  white  Dendrobium  Sanderae,  Uie  flowers 
bearing  thin  violet  lines  on  the  lip.  Arranged 
over  them  was  an  elevated  stand  of  Miltonia 
vexillaria  of  the  large-flowered  deep-rose  tint,  a 
pretty  arrangement  of  smaller  species  occupying 
the  front.  Each  end  was  carried  up  with  a  large 
number  of  fine  specimens  of  the  true  original 
type  of  Cattleya  Warscewiczii  oanderiana,  giv- 
ing masses  of  bright  rose-coloured  flowers  with 
ruby-crimson  labellums  and  pale  yellow  discs. 
Laelio-Cattleya  Canhamiana  and  other  Laelio- 
Cattleyas  were  well  represented,  two  fine  novel- 
ties being  L.-C.  Brugensis  (L.-C.  Martinetii  x 
L.-C.  luminosa),  a  very  fine  and  richly  coloured 
flower,  and  L.-C.  Gottoiana  Imperator  (L.  tene- 
brosa  x  C.  Warneri),  a  large,  dark  flower  of 
excellent  quality.  The  home-raised  Miltonias 
gave  a  varied  display,  M.  Sanderae  var. 
Enchantress  and  M.  vexillaria  illustris 
being  •  very  distinct.  The  group  contained 
many  fine  Odontoglossums,  the  best  being 
the  new  O.  Invincible  (Denisoniae  x  exi- 
mium), a  grand  flower  in  every  respect,  white 
with  large,  dark  purple  blotches.  Another  good 
novelty  was  Aerides  Hc/ulletianum  Sanderae, 
with  two  long  spikes  of  creamy-white  flowers, 
with  a  yellow  tint  on  the  sepals  and  petals,  and 
practically  an  albino  of  the  6pecies.  (Gold 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  E.  H.  Davidson  and  Co.,  Orchid  Dene, 
Twyfoid,  staged  a  very  pretty  group,  the  higher 
centre  of  which  was  of  excellent  plants  of  Cat- 
tleya Warscewiczii,  on  each  side  being  Cattleya 
Mendelii  of  a  very  distinct  type,  some  nearly 
white  and  one  having  pink  sepals  and  petals  and 
wholly  pure  white  lip.  At  the  ends  were  two 
stands  of  mingled  white  Phalaenopsis  Rimestad- 
iana  and  red  Renanthera  Imschootiana,  and  the 
body  of  the  group  contained  good  Laelio- 
Cattleyas  and  Cattleyas,  a  very  dark  hybrid  be- 
tween C.  Vulcan  and  C.  aurea  being  conspicuous. 
Among  Odontoglossums  were  the  beautiful 
0.  Aireworth  Orchid  Dene  variety,  a  model 
shape  and  of  fine  colour,  and  0.  eximium  Orchid 
Dene  variety.  Other  good  plants  were  Odon- 
tioda Thwaitesii  Purple  Emperor,  and  Sophro- 
Cat'tleya  Saxa  Orchid  Dene  variety,  sa'.mon-pink 
with  yellow  disc.     (Silver  Cup.) 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park 
and  Jarvisbrook,  Sussex,  staged  an  effective 
group,  at  the  back  of  which  were  various  On- 
cidiunis, Dendrobium  Dalhousieanum,  Vanda 
teres,  and  other  tall-growing  species.  Pro- 
minent objects  in  the  middle  part  were  a  line 
specimen  of  Cvrtopodium  punctatum  and  On- 
cidium  serratum.  Cattleyas  were  a  feature,  two 
very  large  and  dark  C.  Warscewiczii;  and  a  good 
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lot  of  C.  Mossiae,  including  a  line  white  form, 
being  specially  noteworthy.  A  small  batch  of  the 
elegant  Oncidium  pulchellum,  with  scarlet  Odon- 
tiodas  and  blotched  Odontoglossums,  were  well 
arranged,  and  two  raised  stands  of  Phalaenopsia 
and  Renanthera  Imschootiana  gave  a  good  effect 
of  depth  to  the  group.  Laelio-Cattleya  Aphro- 
dite Our  Queen  and  The  Don  were  two  superb 
forms,  and  another  good  plant  was  L.-C.  Mar- 
tinets Black  Prince,  a  richly-coloured  variety. 
(Large  Silver  Cup.) 

Messrs.  Mansell  and  Hatcher,  Rawdon. 
Yolks,  arranged  an  elegant  group,  the  highest 
point  of  the  centre  being  a  fine  specimen  of 
Aerides  odoratum  with  8  spikes,  arranged  with 
good  Odontoglossums  and  fronted  by  excellent 
forms  of  Laelio-Cattleya  Canhamiana,  L.-C. 
Martinetii  and  a  few  fine  L.-C.  Aphrodite,  the 
new  variety,  The  President,  being  far  the  best 
and  fine  in  shape  and  colour.  Cattleya 
Mossiae,  C.  Mendelii  and  C.  Warscewiczii 
were  well  represented ;  as  were  also  various 
Odontiodas,  Miltonias,  and  good  hybrid  Odonto- 
glossums. Odontonia  Cleverleyana  (M.  vexillaria 
Leopoldii  x  0.  Rolfeae)  was  a  good  novelty,  and 
Cattleya  Enchantress  (intermedia  alba  X  cho- 
coensis  alba)  adds  another  white  form  to  the  use- 
ful hybrid  Cattleyas.     Dendrobium  acuminatum, 


Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Haywaids 
Heath,  staged  a  selection  of  fine  specimens, 
among  which  were  noted  the  magnificent  Odon- 
toglossum  Aiglon  var.  Majesticum,  heavily 
blotched  with  dark  violet.  Among  Laeho- 
Cattleyas,  L.-C.  Cowanii  Yellow  Prince  had 
pretty  yellow  flowers  with  ruby-red  lip  ;  L.-C. 
llottoiana  grandis  was  very  large  and  dark  in 
colour;  L.-C.  Canhamiana  alba  Had  pure  white 
sepals  and  peta'-6 ;  Miltonia  vexillaria  Queen 
Alexandra  was  a  fine  white  ;  and  other  novelties 
were  shown.     (Silver  Cup.) 

Mr.  C.  F.  Waters,  Deanlands  Nursery,  Bal 
combe,  staged  a  group  of  very  good  Cattleyas, 
Odontoglossums,  Laelio-Cattleyas,  etc.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  Harry  Dixon,  Spencer  Park,  Wands- 
worth, had  an  effective  and  well-arranged  group 
in  which  Cattleya  Warscewiczii  and  other  Cat- 
tleyas were  well  displayed,  in  the  front  being  a 
good  patch  of  Cochlioda  Noezldana.  Good 
Laelio-Cattleyas  and  hybrid  Odontoglossums  were 
also  shown.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  arranged  a  group  of  pretty  hybrid  Odon- 
toglossums, scarlet  Masdevallias,  Cattleyas, 
and  Laelio-Cattleyas,  all  well  grown  and  finely 
flowered. 


Fig.   11. — campanula  garganica  w.  h.  paine. 
(See  Awards  by  R.H.S.  Floral  Committee.) 


the  white  Trichopilia  Backhouseana,  the  singular 
bright-red  Cryp'tochilus  sanguineum.  Promenaea 
xanthina,  Phaius  Cooksonii  and  several  species 
of  Anoectochilus  were  also  noted.  Phalaenopsis 
Rimestadiana  was  effectively  displayed,  and  the 
whole  group  specially  well  arranged.  (Large 
Silver  Cup.) 

Messrs.  Flory  and  Black,  Orchid  Nursery, 
Slough,  had  a  group,  conspicuous  for  the 
large  quantity  and  admirable  quality  of  their 
Veitchian  strain  of  Laelio-Cattleya  Canhamiana, 
all  the  forms  being  good,  and  some  remarkably 
distinct,  having  much  broader  sepals  and  petals 
than  usual,  from  white  to  lilac,  with  deep,  ruby- 
crimson  lips.  Other  large-flowered  Laelio-Cat- 
tleyas included  L.-C.  Aphrodite,  L.-C.  Violetta, 
L.-C.  Rubens,  and  one  of  the  new  type  of 
L.-C.  Medina,  a  form  which  secured  a  First- 
Class  Certificate  at  Chelsea  this  year.  A 
number  of  fine  plants  of  Disa.  Luna  were 
furnished  with  tall  spikes  of  rose-purple  flowers, 
arranged  in  two  clumps.  Some  good  Laelio- 
Cattleya  callistoglossa,  L.-C.  Gladiator,  the  new 
L.-C.  Constance  (Mossiae  xbletchleyensis),  L.-C. 
Sunset  (L.-C.  Pallas  x  C.  Schroderae),  a  charm- 
ing flower  with  a  great  resemblance  to  the  famous 
C.  Schroderae  The  Baron,  peach-blossom  shade 
of  pink  with  orange-coloured  centre  to  lip  ;  some 
bright  Odontiodas,  and  a  rare  selection  of  hand- 
eome-leafed  Anoectochilus.     (Large  Silver  Cup.) 


J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq. ,  sent  a  very  fine  form 
of  Laelio-Cattleya  Canhamiana  alba. 

W.  Waters  Butler,  Esq.,  Southfield,  Edg- 
baston  (gr.  Mr.  Jones),  sent  Cattleyas  Wars- 
cewiczii Southfield  variety  and  the  C.  Clymene 
Southfield  variety,  both  good  flowers. 

R.  Brooman  White,  Esq.,  showed  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  a 
small  form  of  the  old  type. 

H.  Dundee  Hooper,"  Esq.,  Ardvar,  Torquay, 
showed  a  plant  of  the  original  form  of  Odonto- 
glossum  coronarium,  with  a  very  strong  spike  of 
many  brown  and  yellow  flowers. 

Floral  Committee. 
AWARDS. 

First-Class  Certificate. 
Hypericum  laeve  rvbrum. — A  shrubby  Hyperi- 
cum with  corymbs  of  orange-red  flowers,  irom 
Asia  Minor.  The  leaves  are  grey-green,  linear, 
about  an  inch  in  length,  and  borne  sparsely  on 
the  brown,  twiggy  stems.  The  plant  flowers 
freely,  and  the  inflorescence  is  a  dense  mass*  of 
bloom,  but  the  individual  flowers  are  only  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  have  but  small, 
ovate  petals.  Its  great  beauty  lies  in  its  colour, 
which  is  set  off  by  the  clusters  of  yellow 
stamens.  The  plant  has  withstood  the  last  two 
winters  at  Sealand,  but  until  further  tried  must 


be  placed  with  half-hardy  shrubs  requiring  the 
shelter  of  a  south  wall.  The  plant  had  reached 
lg  foot  in  height.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Bees, 
Liverpool.  A  few  days  earlier  than  the  show  we 
received  specimens  of  this  species  from  Mr.: 
Hay,  Superintendent  of  Ureeiiwicn  ruDiic  Park, 
where  it  flowered  on  June  20. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Pose  "  Waltham  Scarlet." — This  is  a  brilliant 
single  H.T.  variety,  with  flowers  of  an  intense 
rose-red,  set  off  finely  by  the  clusters  of  yellow 
anthers.  It  is  not  beautiful  in  the  bud  stage 
on  acoount  of  the  shortness  of  the  petals,  but  its 
freedom  and  rich  colour  should  make  it  a  valu- 
able addition  to  single  bedding  Roses.  The 
flowers  are  about  3  inches  in  diameter.  Shown 
by  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross. 

Iris  Kaempferi  "Mikado." — This  large- 
flowered  Japanese  Iris  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
pink  shades.  The  ground  colour  of  the  petals 
is  almost  white,  but  it  is  delicately  and  richly 
veined  and  shaded  with  soft  rose,  which  varies 
in  depth  of  colour  according  to  the  age  of  the 
flower.  The  standards  are  purple-rose,  and  the 
style  arms  the  same  colour  as  the  ground  of  the 
falls.  It  is  thus  one  of  the  single  or  three- 
petalled  varieties.  Shown  by  Messrs.  R.  Wal- 
lace and  Co. 

Campanula  garganica  '.'  W .  H.  Paine"  (see 
fig.  11). — A  delightful  form  of  this  little  Alpine 
Campanula,  in  which  the  star-shaped  flowers  have 
heliotrope  rays  but  a  clear  white  centre.  It  has 
the  glabrous,  cordate  toothed  leaves  of  the  type. 
A  wonderful  pan  was  shown.  The  growths  18 
inches  across  and  climbing  9  inches  above  the 
soil  were  almost  covered  with  the  blue  flowers. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  Watson  and  Son. 

Gladiolus  "Mrs.  Atkinson"  (see  fig.  8). — 
This  is  an  early-flowering  variety  derived  from 
Xe  Plus  Ultra.  It  has  the  good  habit  and 
branched  spike  of  G.  ramosus,  but  the  colour  is 
a  soft  salmon-pink,  with  crimson  blotches  on 
the  lower  petals,  so  that  it  may  be  regarded  as 
an  improved  form  of  Ackermannii,  or  Sarnaan 
Gem.     Shown  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Blampied. 

Sweet  fleas  "  The  President."- — The  flowers  are 
rich  orange-scarlet,  shaded  in  the  wings  with 
carmine-rose.  The  carriage  of  the  flowers  is  bold 
and  fine,  and  they  are  borne  mostly  in  threes,  but 
it  is  the  brilliant  colouring  of  this  seedling  that 
gives  it  its  chief  merit.  Shown  by  Messrs.  A. 
Dickson  and  Sons. 

Gladiolus  "  Radiance." — An  early-flowering 
variety  with  very  large  orange-scarlet  flowers, 
borne  in  spikes  each  carrying  about  12  buds.  The 
flowers  expanded  are  4  inches  in  diameter,  and 
on  the  lower  segments  show  a  scarlet  blotch, 
cent  red  with  a  whitish,  purple-edged  tongue.  The 
upper  petals  are  very  broad,  and  the  habit 
seemed  vigorous  and  free.  It  has  something  of 
the  habit  of  insignis,  but  is  probably  derived 
from  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Shown  by  Messrs.  E.  H. 
Wheadon  and  Sons. 

Amaranthus  "Dr.  Martin." — This  is  a  very 
showy  variety  for  bedding  or  pots.  The  young 
leaves  and  growths  are  bright  carmine,  contrast- 
ing strongly  with  the  outer  halves  of  the  older 
leaves,  which  are  dark  purplish  brown.  Young 
plants  were  shown  in  3-inch  pots,  and  massed  to- 
gether. They  were  very  bright  and  effective. 
Shown  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Upjohn,  Worsley  Gar- 
dens, Manchester. 

Carnation  "Cordon  Douglas"  (see  fig.  7). — 
A  bright  crimson  border  variety,  not  very 
fragrant,  but  of  magnificent  form,  with 
large,  smooth,  well-disposed  and  not  over- 
crowded petals.  The  calyx  is  good  and 
the  habit  vigorous,  and  it  is  probably  the  best  of 
its  shade  of  colour,  which  belongs  to  the  lighter- 
coloured  crimsons  of  which  Mrs.  George  Mar- 
shall is  perhaps  the  best  known.  Shown  by  Mr. 
J.  Douglas. 

Sweet  Pea  "Mrs.  Hugh.  Wormald"  is  a  very 
distinct  bicolor  with  pale  cream  wings  and  soft 
creamy-pink  standards.  It  is  one  of  an  interest- 
ing batch  raised  from  Elsie  Herbert  X  Sunproof 
Crimson.  The  flowers  were  borne  mostly  in 
threes,  and  the  standards  showed  a  habit  of  re- 
flexing,  but  these  are  defects  which  will  be  reme- 
died by  garden  culture;  the  flowers  shown  were 
field-grown.  It  is  a  very  charming  and  striking 
novelty.     Shown  by  Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd. 

Carnation  "Chelsea." — A  white  ground  fancy 
variety    richly    splashed    with    rose-pink,    with 
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flowers  of  good  form  and  size ;  this  is  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  perpetual-flowering  fancies. 
Shown  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Iver. 

Botanical  Certificate. 

Lysinotus  "  Willmottac." — An  interesting 
dwarf  shrub  with  lilac-blue  Pentstemon-like 
flowers  and  ovate-lanceolate  leaves  rather  too  large 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant  to  give 
it  much  merit  as  a  rock  garden  shrub.  It  was 
exhibited  by  Miss  Willmott,  Great  Warley. 

Roses. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate, 
staged  a  corner  group  of  Roses,  Carnations,  and 
other  flowers  in  the  large  tent.  These  flowers 
lend  themselves  well  to  effective  grouping,  and 
the  exhibit  made  a  pretty  floral  picture.  The 
ground  was  furnished  with  dwarf  polyantha 
Roses  —  Baby  Tauseudschom,  Orleans,  Mrs.  W. 
Cutbush,  Jessie,  and  other  varieties,  with 
standards  here  and  there.  One  very  effec- 
tive group  was  of  Erna  Teschendorf,  with  a 
Phoenix  Palm  in  the  centre.  At  the  back  were 
banks  of  Carnations,  also  groups  of  Cannas, 
with  Palms  as  a  setting.  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison  and  Perpetual-flowering  Carnations  were 
freely  represented  in.  the  exhibit,  the  centre- 
piece being  of  choice  "  Malmaison, "  varieties. 
{Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross, 
were  the  exhibitors  of  a  magnificent  floor  group 
of  Roses.  A  delightful  feature  consisted  of 
numerous  "shower"  standards,  the  drooping 
sprays  being  a  mass  of  blossoms  ;  the  varieties 
Lady  Gay,  Exce'sa,  and  Crimson  Rambler  were 
especially  good.  On  the  floor  were  baskets  of 
exhibition  blooms,  whilst  the  centrepiece  was 
a  fine  "  bush"  standard  of  the  single  Hiawatha 
grouped  about  with  epergnes  of  Pharisaer.  Con- 
spicuous places  were  afforded  the  new  variety 
Queen  of  Fragrance,  which  won  the  Cup  offered 
by  Messrs.  Clay  and  Sons  for  the  best  new  Rose 
"  possessing  the  true  old  Rose  scent,"  and  the 
pretty  single  Waltham  Scarlet,  which  secured  an 
Award  of  Merit.  The  yellow  Roses  appeared 
to  withstand  the  tropical  conditions  well,  and 
Rayon  d'Or  especially.  Other  varieties  that 
attracted  attention  were  Prince  de  Bulgarie, 
Lieutenant  Chaure  and  Liberty,  two  fine  red 
varieties, ;  Senateur  Mascurand,  Dean,  Hole, 
Joseph  Hill,  Ophelia,  Ladv  Ashtown,  lime.  Jules 
Grolez,  and  Chateau  de  Clos  Vougeot,  which  ha6 
rich  colouring  of  a  crimson-maroon  shade.  (Gold 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Paul  .and  Son,  Cheshunt,  exhibited 
a  floor  group  of  Roses  near  the  entrance  to  the 
large  tent.  Numerous  pillar  plants  were  staged 
at  the  back.  The  exhibition  blooms  in  baskets 
left  little  to  be  desired,  and  they  represented  a 
choice  selection.  Liberty,  Miss  A.  de  Rothschild, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Sunburst,  Lieutenant  Chaure, 
Hugh  Dickson,  and  Duchess  of  Wellington  had 
remained  fresh  and  bright  in  the  great  heat  ;  the 
yellow  6orts  were  especially  good,  a  fact  which 
we  noticed  in  other  exhibits.  The  group  was  not 
crowded,  a  fault  too  common  with  exhibits  of 
Roses.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast,  gave  a 
special  interest  to  their  group  by  the  inclusion 
of  some  good  seedlings.  Gorgeous  (cream  and 
pink).  Ethereal  (a  large  single  white),  and 
Golden  Gem  (buff  yellow),  were  among  the  best. 
The  group,  too,  is  worth  mentioning  as  one  of 
those  in  which  no  attempt  had  been  made  to 
overcrowd  the  space  allotted,  so  that  one  could 
enjoy  the  beauty  of  individual  blooms.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough,  exhibited  Roses 
in  variety.  He  showed  his  novelties  :  Pearl,  a 
seedling  from  Brunonis,  of  climbing  habit, 
with  large  trusses  of  white,  single  blooms;  and 
May,  a  hybrid  Wichuraiana,  having  rose-tinted, 
single  flowers  and  glossy  foliage.  Of  the  older 
sorts  there  were  good  blooms  of  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  Rayon  d'Or,  Duchess  of  WeiUington, 
Lyon  Rose,  and  Gottfried  Keller.  (Silver-gilt 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  showed  very  finely  an  admirable  collec- 
tion., and  we  were  struck  by  their  freshness  at. 
a  late  hour  on  the  first  day,  when  so  many  of 
the  Rose  exhibits  were  withering.  The  variety 
Mrs.  Chas.  Russell  was  magnificent  and  very 
much  admired.  Chateau  de  Clos  Vougeot.  Rayon 
d'Or,  Geo.   Dickson,  Willowmere.  Leslie  Holland 


and  Mrs.   A.  Carnegie  were  also  in  good   form. 
(Silver   Flora  Medal  ) 

Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards, 
staged  Red  Letter  Day,  Ed.  Bohane,  Lady  Ply- 
mouth and  H.  V.  Machin  in  a  collection  of 
Irish-raised  varieties.  Mrs.  Foley  Hohbs  was 
fine  and  the  group  was  rich  in  shades  of  yellow. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  made 
generous  use  of  the  Wichuraianas  budded  as 
standards,  but  being  perched  on  tabling  they 
were  less  effective  than  usual.  Pharisaer,  Rayon 
d'Or,  Pink  Pearl,  Melody  and  other  good  sorts 
were  well  shown,  and  we  also  noted  Effective, 
.the  new  fragrant  pillar  Rose.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  G.  A.  Buntard  and  Co..  Maidstone, 
showed  a  few  'exhibition,  varieties  in  boxes,  but 
the  feature  of  the  group  was  its  fine  mass  of 
Rayon  d'Or,  surrounded  with  Sunburst  and 
other  decorative  Roses.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  E.  J.  Hicks,  Hurst  Twyford,  Berks, 
staged  a  small  group  with  considerable  variety, 
but  one's  attention  was  rightly  concentrated  on 
the  newer  Roses,  Mrs.  Chas.  Reed  (cream  and 
pink),  Mrs.  Geo.  Norwood  (bright  clear  pink, 
fragrant),  and  Princess  Mary  (crimson  single). 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Ben  Cant  and  Sons,  The  Old  Rose 
Gardens,  Colchester,  exhibited  a  brilliant  collec- 
tion, quality  and  novelty  being  finely  balanced. 
The  single  pink  pillar  Rose  Cupid  was  particu- 
larly lovely,  and  there  were  wonderful  batches 
of  the  glowing,  rose-scarlet  Augustus  Hartmann 
and  the  flesh-coloured  Hon.  Mrs.  R.  C.  Gros- 
venor.  Melody,  Rayon  d'Or  and  Marquise  de 
Sinetv  were  also  noted  as  excellent.  (Silver- 
gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown,  High  Street,  Stam- 
ford, included  good  masses  of  Mrs.  Herbert 
Stevens  and  the  Duchess  of  Wellington,  but  at 
the  time  of  our  visit  in  the  afternoon  of  the  first 
day  the  heat  had  destroyed  the  quality  of  what 
had  been  an  interesting  collection.  Messrs. 
Brow'n  also  showed  a  group  of  hardy  flowers. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  Longworth,  showed  blooms 
prettily  arranged  in  baskets  with  a  background 
of  ramblers  as  pillars.  The  soft  pink  Josephine 
Nicholson,  Irish  Fireflame,  Lady  Pirrie  and 
Rayon  d'Or  we  noted  as  above  the  average. 
(Silver  Flora  Medals.) 

Messrs.  Morse  Bros.,,  Woodbridge,  arranged 
a  small  bank  of  Roses,  in  which  Old  Gold  and 
Irish  Fireflame  showed  prettily.  (Bronze  Flora 
Medal.) 

Mr.  Walter  Easlea,  Eastwood,  Leigh-on-Sea, 
had  a  number  of  good  Roses.  Lieut.  Chaure, 
Lady  Bowater  and  Louisa  Breslau  were  worth 
noting  for  their  fine  colour ;  Ed.  Mawley.  Sun- 
burst and  Fireflame  also  found  place  in  the  col- 
lection. 

The  Rev.  L.  Chalmers-Hunt,  Willian  Rec- 
tory, Letchworth,  showed  a  small  collection  of 
Roses,  interesting  because  the  only  collection 
staged  by  an.  amateur,  and  a  group  of  Sweet 
Peas.      (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Jackman,  Woking,  used  Rayon  d'Or. 
Lady  Pirrie.  Lyon  and  other  little  known  Roses 
in  bold  masses  above  boxes  of  exhibition  blooms. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  R.  C  Notcutt,  Woodbridge,  had  a  pretty 
arrangement  of  standard  Wichuraianas  with  an 
edging  of  Erna  Teschendorf  and  Ellen  Poulsen, 
dwarf  Polyanthas.  Miss  Alice  de  Rothschild 
was  shown  especially  finely.  Mme.  Herriot, 
Lt.  Chaure  and  Harry  Kirk  were  also  noted  a« 
good.      (Silver  Flora   Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Lane  and  Son,  Berkhamstead, 
used  a  few  dwarf  Polvanthas  and  other  kinds 
around  a  centrepiece  of  Mme.  Ravarv. 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester,  ar 
ranged  Wichuraianas  loosely  among  a  low  ground 
of  H.T.s  and  exhibition  Roses.  Lyon,  Duchess 
of  Wellington,  Juliet  and  Lt.  Chaure  were  fine, 
while  among  new  seedlings  we  noted  the  fra- 
grant Beulah.     (Silver-giltFlora  Medal.) 

Carnations. 

Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough,  exhibited  Sou- 
venir de  la  Malmaison  Carnations  in  variety. 
The  group  was  arranged  with  good  effect,  and 
the  blooms  were  of  excellent  Quality.  There  were 
bold  clumps  of  such  well-known  varieties  as 
Princess  of  Wales,  Mrs.  Trelawny,  salmon- 
scarlet  :    Irene,    pink ;   Thora,   white   with   cream 


centre;  Calypso,  white  faintly  suffused  with 
pink ;  and  Maggie  Hodgson,  crimson.  The  group 
was  bordered  with  the  prettv  dwarf  cluster  Rose 
Jessie.     (Silver  Flora  Medalj 

W.  M.  Gott,  Esq.,  Trenython,  Par  Station, 
Cornwall  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Hillman),  showed  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison  Carnations  in  variety.  There 
were  large  batches  of  the  varieties  Mrs.  Tre- 
lawny, Duchess  of  Westminster,  Irene,  Sir 
Chas.  Freemantle,  and  others.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Young  and  Co.,  Hatherley,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Cup  for  an  exhibit  of  Carna- 
tions of  the  perpetual-flowering  type.  Thev 
showed  the  new  variey  Lady  Nunburnholme,  like 
May  Day,  but  much  deeper  pink  ;  a  big  group 
of  Cecilia,  one  of  the  best  yellow  sorts;  Mrs. 
Raphael,  a .  perpetual  variety,  with  cherry-red 
flowers,  and  others. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham,  Surrev, 
exhibited  several  novelties.  Snowstorm  was 
especially  good,  by  far  the  finest  white  in  the 
exhibit;  White  Wonder,  Peerless,  a  new  variety 
of  cerise  colour;  Champion,  scarlet -and-yellow 
Prince.     (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  Lakeman,  Thornton  Heath,  staged 
border  varieties.  The  pale  vellow  ground  fancy, 
Lieut.  Shackleton,  was  specially  fine,  and  there 
was  quality  evident  in  Lady  Hermione,  Salome, 
and  other  favourites.  A  few  perpetual  varieties 
were  used  at  the  back  of  the  group.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Iver,  Bucks,  arranged  one 
of  the  most  satisfying  groups  from  the  artistic 
point  of  view.  He  was  satisfied  with  a  few  good 
varieties,  and  then  staged  them  effectively  in 
white  baskets.  Mrs.  A.  F.  Dutton  made  a"  fim 
centrepiece.  Chelsea  was  given  an  Award.  Mar, 
mion,  Harlowarden,  Niagara  and  Beacon  wero 
other  good   varieties.     (Silver-gilt   Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  Burnett,  Guernsey,  showed  very 
beautifully  grown  flowers  of  Mrs.  C.  F.  Raphael, 
Sunstar,  Enchantress,  Supreme,  R.  F.  Felton, 
Carola,  and  other  standard  sorts.  His  stand  is 
always  worth  attention  for  its  fine  colour  and 
quality.     (Silver   Flora   Medal.) 

Mr.  C.  Englemann,  Saffron  Walden,  built  up 
a  group  finely  from  the  ground  level  with  large 
vases  of  Marmion,  Variegated  Carola,  Scarlet 
Carola,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Raphael,  White  Wonder,,  etc. 
round  a  centrepiece  of,  the  cerise-pink  Pioneer. 
The  blooms  were  finely  grown,  and  the  arrange- 
ment an  effective  one.     (Gold  Medal.)'" 

Mr.  E.  J.  Wootten,  Fairoak.  Eastleigh,  staged 
a  group  of  perpetual-flowering  varieties.  (Bronze 
Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
with  a  free  use  of  Nephrolepis  fronds  and  As- 
paragus made  an  artistic  display  of  a  collec,;on 
of  tarnations,  principally  Malmaisons.  Princess 
of  Wales  and  the  dark  magenta-crimson  Cleo- 
patra were  outstandingly  good.  (Silver  Bamksian 
Medal.) 

Begonias. 

Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Twerton-on- 
Avon,  Bath,  showed  superb  Begonias  of  the 
tuberous-rooted  section.  The  wide  range  of 
colouring  of  soft  tints  characteristic  of  these 
flowers,  the  large  size  of  the  blooms  and  excel- 
lent quality  of  the  plants  stamped  this  exhibit 
as  one  of  the  highest  merit.  Some  delightful 
hanging  baskets,  furnished  with  such  pretty 
varieties  as  Rose,  Cactus,  Lena,  red,  and  Coral- 
lina,  salmon,  especially  appealed  to  us  as  having 
great  value  for  greenhouse  and  conservator} 
decoration.  Of  the  larger  sorts,  Princess 
Victoria  Louise,  soft  pink  ;  F.  W.  Walker,  scar- 
let ;  Florence  Nightingale,  white ;  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Blackmore,  an  exceedingly  prettv  variety  with 
waved,  deep  salmon-coloured  petals ;  Countess  of 
Waldegrave.  a  new  variety  of  the  "Rose" 
type  of  shell-pink  colour ;  Grand  Monarch,  crim- 
son, also  new ;  Mrs.  James  Douglas,  yellow ; 
Mrs.  Peter  Blair,  white,  with  a  faint  tinge  of 
rose  colour;  and  Mrs.  G.  Lovelock,  with  in- 
curved and  waved  ivory-white  petals.  (Gold 
Medal.) 

Mr.  A.  Ll.  Gwillim,  Sidcup,  Kent,  showed 
good  Begonias  of  the  tuberous-rooted  section.  In 
the  centre  was  a  bank  of  the  fine  yellow  variety, 
Margaret  Gwillim.  and  we  also  noted  as  being 
especially  good  Mrs.  H.  Harris,  apricot-salmon  ; 
Mrs.  Boddington,  crimped  petals  of  soft  pink 
shade,  forming  a  rosette-like  flower;  and  Mrs^ 
J.   G.   Gwillim,   rosy-salmon.     (Standard   Cup.) 
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Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  staged 
one  of  their  admirable  exhibits  of  tuberou6- 
rooted  varieties.  Such  sorts  as  Mrs.  BUkey, 
Daffodil  and  Gladys  were  very  pretty  in  hang- 
ing baskets,  but  the  bulk  of  the  group  consisted 
of  the  salmon-orange  coloured  variety,  King 
George  V.,  the  soft  pink  Lady  Cromer,  and  other 
choice  exhibition  flowers.     (Silver  Cup.) 

Mr.  W.  S.  Edwardson,  Elsdon,  Sidcup, 
showed  an  interesting  batch  of  home-raised  Be- 
gonias. Apricot  shades  predominated,  and  some 
of  the  varieties  are  worth  propagating  for  their 
fine  form.      (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
staged  an  interesting  collection  of  tuberous  Be- 
gonias. Although  not  notable  for  their  size,  some 
very  fine  colours  were  included — e.g.,  Mr6.  Stone- 
ham  and  Margaret  Gwillim  in  the  yellows;  Sir 
Garnett,  the  deepest  crimson-scarlet,  and  Snow- 
drop, May  Pope  and  F.  Nightingale,  good  whites. 
New  Holland  plants,  Hydrangeas,  Statice  pro- 
fusa  and  other  greenhouse  plants,  were  also 
shown  by  this  firm.  (Silver-gilt  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Sweet  Peas. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  made  a 
large  display,  in  which  quality,  quantity  and 
tasteful  arrangement  were  admirably  balanced. 
Black  velvet  shields  were  used  to  display  the 
choicer  varieties,  and  intermediate  columns  of 
other  sorts  were  linked  together  with  sprays  of 
Smilax.  The  orange-colouied  variety,  T.  Steven- 
son, formed  a  fine  centrepiece,  though  hardly  de- 
serving in  other  respects  to  be  singled  out  from 
the  large  number  of  varieties  equally  well  grown. 
(Gold  Medal.) 

Sir  Randolf  Baker.  Bart.,  Ranston,  Bland- 
ford  (gr.  Mr.  A.  E.  Usher),  showed  some  of  the 
best  flowers  in  the  show  in  a  simpie  but  telling 
arrangement,  W.  P.  Wright.  Edsom  Beauty, 
and  R.  F.  Felton  were  displayed  in  tall  columns 
running  to  the  roof  of  the  tent,  Barbara  and 
King  Manoel  formed  fine  terminal  masses,  while 
the  centre  was  formed  of  Clara  Curtis.  (Gold 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Dobhie  and  Co.,  Marks  Tey,  had  an 
outstandingly  fine  group  in  which  culture  vied 
with  newer  varieties  to  catch  the  eye  first. 
Dobbie's  Orange,  cream  and  new  mauve,  were 
very  fine.  Ilftiminator,  Frilled  Pink,  Marks  Tey, 
and  Virgin  White  also  stood  out  well.  In  the 
front  of  the  group  the  flowers  were  densely 
packed  in  bowls,  and  the  looser  arrangement 
behind  led  to  a  free,  bold  grouping  in  piled-up 
masses  at  the  back.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hohbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  included 
some  very  pretty  seedlings.  Mrs.  Hugh  Wor- 
mald  (see  new  plants)  caught  everybody's  eye 
as  a  distinct  'break,  but  Mrs.  Fred  Kelley,  a 
blue  picotee-Spencer,  and  Mrs.  Fred  Arcy,  a 
pink-flushed  cream,  are  other  1914  novelties 
which  were  much  admired.     (Standard  Cup.) 

Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
Newtownard's,  staged  some  very  finely-grown 
flowers.  The  President  was  given  an  award  (sec 
new  plants),  and  we  admired  such  varieties  as 
Seamew  (pale  lavender),  Orchid  (pale  mauve) 
and  Dragonfly  (lavender  and  cream),  which  were 
not.  to  be  seen  elsewhere  in  the  show.  The 
arrangement  was  also  a  novel  one,  attracting 
attention.     (Silver   Cup.) 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  Raynes  Park, 
showed  a  good  collection  of  standard  sorts.  Mrs. 
Heslington,  II.  F.  Felton,  T.  Stevenson,  and 
Florence  Nightingale  were  a  few  that  we  noted 
for  their  good  colour.     (Standard  Cup.) 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C,  and  Mr.  G.  Stark,  Great  Ryburgh,  also 
showed   collections  of   Sweet   Peas. 

Messrs.  Robt.  Sydenham,  Ltd.,  Birmingham. 
in  a  collection  emphasised  the  value  of  the  orange 
Robert  Svdenham  with  Norvic  (white),  and  Lady 
Evelyn  Eyre  (soft  pink).  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Mr.  J.  D.  Webster,  Chichester,  staged  Sweet 
Peas   with    Madonna  Lilies. 

Lord  North,  Wroxton  Abbey,  Banbury  (gr. 
Mr.  E.  R.  .Tones),  sent  some  finely-grown  flowers, 
including  Barbara,  Doris  Usher,  Lavender  George 
Herbert,  Queen  of  Norway,  and  Edsom  Beauty 
— some  of  the  finest  stems  in  the  show. 
(Standard  Cup.) 

Messrs.  E.  W.  Kino  and  Co.,  Coggeshall,  ar- 
ranged a  huge  temnle-like  display  of  flowers, 
with   pillars  and  arches  of  choice  varieties   built 


up  from  the  ground.  Anglian  Princess  Mary 
(mauve),  Lilian,  and  Anglian  Cream  were  noted 
as  specially  fine.     (Silver-gilt  Cup.) 

Messrs.  -S.  Bide  and  Sons,  Farnham,  in- 
cluded a  number  of  interesting  novelties. 
Phyllis  Bide  seemed  very  close  to  Dobbie's 
Orange.  Violet  Crabbe,  King  White,  Barbara 
and  R.  F.  Felton  were  also  shown  well.  (Silver- 
gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

A  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Box, 
and  a  Bronze  Flora  Medal  to  Messrs.  Ed.  Webb 
and  Sons  for  exhibits  of   Sweet  Peas. 

Ferns. 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  Son.  Edmonton,  ex- 
hibited a  large  group  of  tender  Ferns  in  the 
principal  tent.  Many  of  the  plants  were  large 
specimens,  and  all  were  splendidly  cultivated. 
Some  had  prettily  tinted  fronds,  including  Adian- 
tum  tinctum,  A.  macrophyllum  and  Pteris 
aspericaulis.  A  noble  specimen  of  Platycerium 
gTande  was  in  the  finest  condition,  the 
"  antlers,"  as  the  fertile  fronds  are  known, 
being  especially  good.  There  were  large  plants 
of  Davallia  pentaphylla,  Asplenium  margina- 
tum, with  broad,  divided  leaves,  each  segment 
being  as  large  as  a  frond  of  Scolopendrium  vul- 
gare ;  Davallia  fijiensis  robusta,  Gleichenia 
semivestita,  Polypodium  Knightiae,  with  long, 
arching  fronds,  each  like  a  beautiful  plume ; 
Polypodium  quercifolium  and  Nephrolepis 
amabilis.  a  crested  Fern,  with  dark-green 
fronds.  A  tall  tree  Fern — Cibotium  Schiederi 
— had  a  spread  of  fronds  14  feet  wide,  this 
being  the  giant  of  'the  collection.    (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons.  The  Nurseries, 
Edmonton,  also  put  up  a  magnificent  exhibit  of 
exotic  Ferns  in   i  ,  tent.      The  finest  plant 

in  this  meritorious  exhibit  was  a  specimen  of 
Polypodium  Vidgenii  ;  the  arching  fronds  are 
finely  cut,  and  of  a,  beautiful  shade  of  green, 
each  arising  clear  of  its  fellow  'to  form  a  large 
rosette.  Its  rival  was  the  beautiful  Polypo- 
dium Knightiae.  Trained  to  tripods  some  12 
feet  high  were  plants  of  Lygodium  japonicum, 
and  these  served  as  foils.  Others  noted  were 
Platycerium  grande,  Adiantum  Veitchii,  with 
rose-tinted  fronds ;  Nephrolepis  elegantissimus, 
Davallia  splendens,  Pellia  rotundi folia,  the  round 
pinnae  a  dark,  metallic  shade  :  Davallia  tenui- 
t'olia  Veitchii,  with  golden-green  leaves  like 
delicate  tracery;  Blechnum  corcovadense,  Poly- 
podium Mandaianum,  a  "giant"  with  glaucous 
fronds,  and  Adiantum  peruvianum.  (Gold 
Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  A.  Manda,  St.  Alba.ns,  sent  a  group 
of  Ferns,  in  which  prominence  was  e,iven  to  Poly- 
podium Mandaianum  and  the  newer  Nephro- 
lepis.    (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Messrs.  Waterer,  Sons,  and  Crisp,  Ltd., 
Liverpool  Street  Arcade,  London,  showed  some 
of  their  choicer  Rhododendrons,  which  were 
notably  good  for  the  time  of  year.  We  noticed 
Gomer  Waterer  (white,  flesh  edge),  Beauty  of 
Bagshot  (large  flower,  flesh  white,  richly 
blotched  with  olive  on  rose),  Countess  of 
Tankerville  (pink),  and  Lady  Hillingdon  (white). 
.Some  noble  specimens  of  KaJmia  latifolia 
occupied  the  centre,  and  the  whole  group  was 
prettily  relieved  by  the  delicately  cut  foliage  of 
varieties  of  Acer  palmatum.  (Included  in  the 
award  of  Silver-gilt  Cup.) 

Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking, 
showed  varieties  of  Clematis  of  the  high  standard 
associated  with  this  firm.      (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

The  Donard  Nurseries,  Newcastle,  Co. 
Down,  showed  the  Edinburgh  Escallonia.  with 
Olearia  ilicifolia  and  other  little  known  shrubs, 
but  the  feature  of  the  group  was  the  Lepto- 
spermums,  L.  Nichollsii  and  L.  Boscawenii  both 
being  shown  well  as  small  flowering  plants. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  showed  many 
interesting  and  little  known  shrubs.  We  noted 
Prostranthus  lasianthus,  Styrax  japonica, 
Philesia  buxifolia,  Crinodendron  Hookeri  and 
Berberidopsis  corallina. 

Mr.  Chas.  Turner.  Slough,  staged  a  mixed 
collection  of  cut  sprays  of  flowering  shrubs,  of 
which  Ceanothus,  Philadelphia,  Spiraea, 
Weigela  and  Rhus  formed  the  principal  genera. 
Fagus  sylvatica  asplenifolia  and  variegated  Elms 
and  Maples  represented   an  interesting  series  of 


trees  notable  for  their  foliage.  (Bronze  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  showed  an 
interesting  collection  of  cut  flowering  sprays, 
though  overcrowding  prevented  their  due  appre- 
ciation. Elaeagnus  longipes  in  fruit  was  good. 
Amorpha  fruticosa,  Spiraea  assurgens,  Ligustrum 
multiflorum  and  Paul's  purple-leaved  Almond 
were  also  noteworthy. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chel- 
sea, showed  Elaeocarpus  reticulatus,  as  small 
trees,  the  branches  studded  with  the  pretty 
white,  fringed  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  will  succeed  out  of  doors  in  such- 
favoured  parte  as   Cornwall  and   Devon. 

Hardy  Flowers. 

Japanese  Irises  (I.  Kaempferi)  have  never 
been  so  finely  shown  before  in  this  country  as 
in  the  group  of  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co., 
Colchester.  A  stream  garden  had  been  designed 
covering  nearly  one  thousand  square  leet: 
Trollius  chinensis,  Iris  Delavayi,  Rodgersia 
tabularis,  the  newer  Astilbes  and  Water  lilies 
were  included  in  the  planting  scheme^ 
which  had  been  prettily  planned  to  cover 
both  banks  of  the  water,  access  to  the  further 
bank  being  afforded  by  large,  flat  stones 
crossing  the  water  in  Japanese  fashion.  But 
the  whole  scheme  was  dominated  by  tho 
magnificent  forms  of  I.  Kaempferi,  some  of 
which  reached  5  feet  in  height.  We  counted  over 
100  flowers  of  Morning  Mist,  each  of  which 
would  have  covered  a  dinner  plate,  and  through-  ■ 
out  the  25  distinct  sorts  this  high  standard 
of  quality  was  sustained.  The  variety  Mikado 
received  an  Award  of  Merit.  Other  choice 
ii  ;u  ned  forms  included  The  Geisha  (a  finer 
flower  than  the  Mikado),  Mandarin,  Purple 
Emperor,  White  Wings,  Rosy  Dawn,  and  Re- 
cumbent Dragon.  Tfie  massing  and  grouping 
of  the  colours  had  been  carried  out  with  great 
taste,  and  this  exhibit  was  awarded  the  Corona- 
tion Challenge  Cup  as  the  best  exhibit  in  the 
Show.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wallace  also  showed  a  large  collection 
of  Delphiniums,  Eremuri,  Lilies,  and  seedling 
Hemerocallis  in  one  of  the  smaller  tents  and  some- 
alpine   plants.     (Silver    Banksian   Medal.) 

Messrs.  Baker,  Cndsall,  Wolverhampton, 
showed  a  large  collection  of  English  Irises  and 
Delphiniums.  A  representative  selection  of  the 
Irises  would  include  Mont  Blanc  (pure  white), 
Jeanne  d'Arc  (splashed  lavender),  Bleu  Celeste 
(pale  lavender),  Queen  Regent  (pale  blue  falls, 
purple  standards)   and  L'TJnique   (purple). 

Messrs.  G.  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking,  staged 
effectively  some  bold  clumps  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants.  The  Delphiniums  were  good  :  Galega 
Niobe  is  a  fine  white  form  ;  Wahlenbergia  vincae- 
flora,  Helenium  cupreum.  Scabious  and  Ver- 
bascum  were  well  shown.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons.  Crawley,  sup- 
ported a  bank  of  flowering  and  foliage  shrubs 
(Veronica.  Acer.  Rhododendron,  etc.)  with  a 
low  w-all  in  shallow,  bedded  stone  planted  suit- 
ably with  wall  plants  and  a  bolder  piece  of  rock- 
work  in  the  foreground,  which  give  suitable 
sites  for  Erythraeas.  Genistas,  Campanulas, 
Thymes  and  Sedums.  Vases  of  Hvdrangeas  gave 
a  terrace-like  effect  to  the  wall,  but  the  design 
was  hardly  simple  enough,  we  thought,  for  so 
confined  a  space. 

Messrs.  Waterer,  Sons,  and  Crisp,  Ltd., 
Liverpool  Street  Arcade,  E.C.,  led  from  a  fore- 
ground of  rookwork  planted  with  Campanulas, 
Hvperieum  Coris,  Euphorbia  dulcis  vnriegata, 
Wahlenbergia  croatica  and  other  good  plants  to 
a  boldly  nlanted  background  of  Delphiniums  and 
other  tall  herbaceous  plants,  in  which  distinc- 
tive place  was  given  to  some  good  seedling 
Eremuri  in  pale  shades  of  vellow  and  buff.  All 
the  plants  were  interesting,  but  there  was  some- 
thing discordant  in  the  overtopping  of  the 
Alpines  by  the  stronger  border  plants,  which 
marred  the  character  of  the  group.  (Silver  gilt 
Cup.) 

Messrs.  T  S.  Ware,  Ttp..  Feltham.  also 
made  the  same  convenient-  but  inartistic  ns»  of 
rockwnrk  as  a  foreground  to  p.  disnlav  of  her- 
baceous nlants  in  the  rear.  Lavatera.  thnrin- 
niaca  fOlbia),  Saneuisorba  ritchense.  Circium- 
arachnoideum,  Astilbe  simplicifolia  p.nd  Cam- 
panula, nlasknna  were  a  few  of  the  good  distinc- 
tive plants. 
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Miss  Hopkins,  Mere  Gardens,  Shepperton, 
showed  a  low  bed  of  herbaceous  flowers  with  a 
rook  garden  most  appropriately  placed  at  one 
•end,  with  a  number  of  choice  little  plants  to 
furnish  it. 

One  of  the  prettiest  pieces  of  rockwork  in  the 
Show  was  that  of  Messrs.  J.  Piper,  Bayswater, 
which  filled  one  of  the  corners  of  the  large  tent. 
Campanulas  and  Pinks  in  rocky  ledges,  Pratias 
-and  Thymes  in  the  crevices  of  steps,  Acan- 
tholimon  and  Sedum  in  rocky  faces  and  masses 
of  Wahlenbergia  and  Pentstemon  in  broad 
pockets  all  appeared  in  proportion  and  well 
placed.  The  bold  rockwork  backed  by  Pines  on 
the  right  fell  on  the  left  to  a  little  pool  planted 
-with  Japanese  Irises,  Typhas,  and  Bamboos. 
(Standard  Cup.) 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Covent  Garden, 
arranged  a  distinct  and  pleasing  group  of  her- 
baceous plants.  A  background  of  Delphiniums, 
Eremuri,  and  other  border  flowers  led  on  one 
side  to  a  foreground  of  Salvias,  Heucheras, 
Linums,  and  Brodiaeas,  with  a  fine  patch  of  Wat- 
sonia  humilis,  while  on  the  opposite  end  above  a 
pool  of  Water  Lilies,  Japanese  Irises  and  other 
tall  waterside  Irises  carried  out  a  bolder  idea 
in  planting.     (Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Enfield,  showed  how  effec- 
tively Delphiniums  can  be  massed  in  separate 
colours.  He  had  many  fine  forms,  but  we  speci- 
ally noted  King  of  Delphiniums,  lilacina,  Corry, 
Netty,  and  F.  F.  Fox.  In  the  foreground  a 
■wider  variety  of  subject  was  allowed,  and  place 
found  for  a  pretty  race  of  single  garden  Pinks 
(Mrs.  Logan  and  Mrs.  Perry  were  the  best),  for 
Hemerocallis  Baronii  (a  very  vigorous  pale  yel- 
low), Lilium  parvum,  L.  Grayi,  and  other 
American  species ;  Ostrowskia  magnifica  and 
Water  Lilies.  Hardy  Ferns  formed  a  pleasing 
edge  and  groundwork.  In  another  tent  Mr. 
Perry  had  a  special  collection  of  hardy  Ferns 
and  some  forms  of  Osmunda  regalis  cristata, 
Athyrium  Filix-foemina  and  Polystichum  angu- 
lare  divisilobum  were  very  beautifully  shown. 
(Silver   Cup   and   Silver-gilt   Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  Raynes  Park,  de- 
signed a  water  garden  in  restful  colours.  Birches 
and  dwarf  Bamboos  added  their  slender  greenery 
to  the  turf  groundwork,  and  masses  of  simple 
eolour  were  provided  by  large  clumps  of  about  a 
dozen  distinct  kinds  of  Iris  Kaempferi,  of  which 
Yvette  Guilbert  (deep  blue),  Albertina  (double 
■white),  and  Admiration  (splashed  purple),  were 
very  pleasing.  The  middle  of  the  group  was 
broken  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  stream  by  a 
stone  bridge,  wbich  led  to  what  might  be  termed 
an,  overflow  garden  of  Irises  in  the  open.  (Silver 
Cup). 

.Mr.  Maurice  Prichard,  Christchurch,  staged 
an  admirable  collection  of  hardy  border  and  rock 
plants  in  the  centre  of  the  large  tent.  Space 
will  not  allow  us  to  enumerate  the  long  list  of 
good  plants  we  noted,  but  we  may  pick  out  as 
of  special  interest  a  beautiful  tall  white  Poterium, 
with  hanging  spikes,  Hypericum  cuneatum,  Lava- 
tera  Olbia,  Sedum  pilosum,  and  Linum  flavum, 
with  soma  well-grown  Delphiniums  and  Japanese 
Irises.     (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  James  Box,  Lindfield,  Haywards  Heath, 
had  a  distinctive  arrangement  of  Delphiniums 
and  Irises  above  a  pool  of  Water  Lilies.  The 
lesser-known  plants  included  Digitalis  lanata, 
D.  grandiflora,  Orchis  foliosa,  and  Campanula 
glomerate  superba,  but  the  collection*  was  a 
varied  one,  and  showed  good  cultivation.  (Silver 
Cup.) 

Messrs.  Harkness,  Bedale,  Yorks,  made  es- 
pecial use  in  their  display  of  herbaceous  plants 
of  their  new  hybrid  Verbascums.  Lady  Allison 
is  a  magnificent  yellow  variety.  International 
and  Lady  Haveloek  Allan  are  lovely  buff  yellows, 
with  enormous  flowers  and  spikes.  The  rich 
shades  of  Oriental  Poppies  were  well  used  to 
make  more  effective  the  noble  spikes  of  the  Mul- 
leins.    (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor,  Lily  Hill  Nur- 
series, Bracknell,  had  one  of  those  groups  of 
quiet  colours  and  restful  lines,  on  which  the  eye 
especially  delights  to  rest  after  feasting  on  the 
gaudy  reds  and  pinks  of  Sweet  Peas  and  Carna- 
tions. It  was  a  collection  of  Reeds  and  Rushes 
and  fine  flowers  of  Water  Lilies,  to  which  a  touch 
of  stronger  colour  was  given  by  Trollius  yunnan- 
ensis  and    Verbascum   vernale. 

Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport,  made  a 
speciality  of  Delphiniums.     Monarch  of  All  (dark 


purple),  Star  of  Langport  (pale  blue,  white  eye), 
James  W.  Kelway  (dark  violet  purple,  white 
eye),  and  Dusky  Monarch  (deep  heliotrope) 
would  have  compared  favourably  with  any  spikes 
in  the  show.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Clark,  Ltd.,  Dover,  also 
made  good  use  of  bold  clumps  of  Delphiniums, 
including  a  number  of  new  seedlings,  but  their 
exhibit  had  a  wider  range,  and  covered  the  whole 
field  of  plants  for  the  mixed  border.  Gilia 
coronopifolia  and  Eremurus  Bungei  were  shown 
well.     (Silver  Cup.) 

Mary  Countess  op  Ilchester,  Holland 
House,  showed  an  interesting  collection  of 
nearly  200  pans  of  Saxifrage,  Sedum,  and  Sem- 
pervivum,  with  some  good  fruiting  plants  of 
Xertera  depressa.     (Standard  Cup.) 

Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  ar- 
ranged a  group  which,  though  not  very  large  in 
extent,  compared  favourably  with  anything  in 
the  show  for  its  excellent  quality.  The  Rev.  E. 
Lascelles  and  The  Alake,  among  the  Del- 
phiniums, were  splendid,  and  other  outstand- 
ing plants  were  Campanula  tyrolensis  (a  dark 
blue  pusilla),  Calceolaria  Kayii  (hardy  during 
tin'  last  two  winters),  Verbascum  pannosum,  and 
hybrids,  and  Erigeron  Edina.  (Silver  Gilt  Bank- 
sian Medal.) 

Meters,  linn  and  Co.,  Bath,  showed  some 
good  Gaillardiae  with  Phlox*  s  and  Delphiniums. 

Messrs.  Fred  Smith  and  Co.,  Wocdbridge, 
showed  some  good  Verbascums.  Smith's  hybrid 
was  one  of  the  best  yellow  varieties  we  have  seen, 
though  we  should  like  it  tried  side  by  side  with 
Harkness'  hybrid,  for  better  comparison.  .Malva 
(Lavatera)  OlMa,  Oenothera  Fraseri,  and  several 
good  Delphiniums  gave  fine  patches  c-f  colour. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  B.  Ladhams,  Ltd.,  Southampton', 
showed  a  good  race  of  garden  Pinks,  with  their 
new  Erigeron  B.  Ladhams,  a  fine  form  of  the 
double  Campanula  persicifolia  grandiflora  and 
other  herbaceous  plants.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Gilbert,  Dyke,  Bourne,  Lincolnshire, 
staged  a  remarkable  batch  of  Martagon  Lilies. 
White  and  pink  varieties  were  very  beautiful,  as 
also  were  deep-coloured  forms  of  L.  dalmaticum 
and  L.  Cattaniae;  but  the  whole  were  so  densely 
packed  at  a  uniform  level  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  admire  them  as  plants  of  individual 
beauty  and  merit  as  they  deserved. 

Messrs.  Bees,  Ltd.,  Sealand,  Chester,  showed 
some  good  Delphiniums  and  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  but  it  was  their  new  and  rare  plants 
that  gave  distinction  and  quality  to  their  collec- 
tion. We  specially  noted  Primula  pseudo-capi- 
tata  (stouter  and  a  better  perennial  than  P. 
capitata,  a  new  Chinese  plant),  Hypericum  laeve 
rubrum  (see  Awards  of  Merit),  Trollius  patu'.us 
and  patulus  Bees'  var.,  Primula  angustidens 
(a  much  superior  P.  Poissonii),  Dracocephalum 
Bullatum,  Patrinia  palmata,  and  Armeria  Bees' 
Ruby.  These  plants  enabled  one  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  "  rocks  "  were  made  of  cork.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Barrie  and  Brown,  King  William 
Street,  E.C.,  showed  Viscarias  and  English 
Irises. 

Messrs.  Thompson  and  Charman,  .Bushey, 
Hertfordshire,  showed  some  excellent  plants. 
The  new  Verbascum  Warley  Hose  overshadowed 
the  rest,  but  Gilia  coronopifolia,  Polemonium 
flavum,  Gentiana  lutea,  and  Campanula  lactiflora 
alba  are  seldom  seen  in  finer  condition.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  Frank  Lilley,  Guernsey,  showed  an  ex- 
cellent batch  of  bulbous  plants.  Dierama 
(Sparaxis)  pulcherrima  and  pendula,  early  Gladi- 
oli, Watsonias,  Ixias,  etc.,  all  showed  fine  cul- 
ture. 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,.  Ltd.,  Wisbech,  showed 
Paeonies,  English  Irises,  and  other  hardy  herba- 
ceous plants,  but  their  specialities  were  fine 
clumps  of  the  new  Astilbe  Philadelphia  and  some 
lovely  clumps  of  6uch  newer  Delphiniums  as  Sir 
Geo.    Newnes,   Clara  Stubbs,  and  Le  Danube. 

Me6sr6.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  showed 
Heucheras,  Paeonies,  and  other  border  plants. 
Mr.  Howard  Crane,  Highgate,  showed  his 
charming  little  race  of  Violettas.  While  other 
florists  are  working  for  large  flowers  he  is  aim- 
ing at  small  and  very  dainty  varieties.  The 
arrangement  in  shallow  pans  of  wet    sand    was 


pleasing  and  in  harmony  with  the  natural  dis- 
position of  the  floweis  a  few  inches  only  above 
ground   level.     (Silver   Flora   Medal.) 

Mr.  James  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Book- 
ham,  showed  a  beautiful  selection  of  his  Book- 
ham  border  Carnations.  "Gordon  Douglas" 
(see  fig.  7)  won  an  Award  of  Merit  (see  p.  16). 
Greyhound,  Fujiyama,  Hercules,  Brockham 
Gem,  and  Mrs.  R.  Berkeley  covered  a  rich  range 
of  self  colours.  These  were  shown  with  the 
Bookham  Tace  of  garden  Pink6.  (Silver  Bank- 
sian Medal.) 

Mr.  Seagrave,  Sheffield,  showed  Violas  finely 
in  about  50  distinct  sorts.  They  were  shown  in 
sprays,  and  included  some  finely-coloured  novel- 
ties.    (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Pulham  and  Son,  Newman  Street, 
London,  in  a  small  tufa  rock  garden,  showed 
some  very  pretty  seedling  Pinks  among  dwarf 
shrubs  and  other  plants  suitable  for  the  Alpine 
garden. 

Mr.  H.  Hemsley,  Crawley,  showed  his  pretty 
strain  of  hybrid  Snapdragons,  with  Dorycnium 
hirsutum,  Heeria  elegans,  and  other  little-known 
plants.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

The  Burton  Hardy  Plant  Nursery.  Christ- 
church,  included  some  pretty  and  little-known 
rock  plants.  Myosotis  azorica,  Dianthus  Atkin- 
sonii,  Campanula  excisa,  Viola  bosniaca,  and  the 
dark  blue  form  of  Campanula  pusilla  are  worth 
noting. 

J.  S.  Arkwright,  Esq.,  Kinsham  Gardens, 
Presteign  (gr.  Mr.  Bevan),  sent  a  fine  batch  of 
his  hybrid  Lychnis  X  Arkwrightii.  The  plants 
showed  great  vigour  and  a  considerable  range 
in  the  depth  of  colour  in  their  scarlet  flowers. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Gonn  and  oons,  Olton,  showed  Phlox 
decussate  in  choice  varieties.  A  good  colour 
selection  included  Elizabeth  Campbell  (pink), 
F.  A.  Buchner  (white),  Ellen  Willmott  (laven- 
der), Rijnstroom  (rose),  and  Coquehcot  (scarlet). 
Mr.  If.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Lewis- 
ham,  also  showed  Phloxes  in  exceptionally  good 
form.  To  the  above  should  be  added  Dr.  Char- 
cot, G.  A.  Strohlein,  General  van  Heutsz,  and 
some  good  self-coloured  seedlings  in  pink  and 
rose  colours  which  are  not  yet  named.  A  good 
strain  of  Canterbury  Bells  in  white,  blue,  and 
pink  was  also  included.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Twerton 
Hill  Nurseries,  Bath,  showed  an  unrivalled 
batch  of  choice  Delphiniums.  Daniel  Osiris 
(mauve-blue,  white  eye),  Robert  Cox  (deep  vio- 
let-blue), Lavanda  (heliotrope),  Henri  Moissan 
(deep  purple),  Harry  Smethan  (rich  blue  semi- 
double),  and  the  remarkable  full  double  Lieut. 
Vasseur,  with  pale  mauve-blue  flowers,  deserve 
a  place  in  every  collection.  (Silver-gilt  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Mr.  Vernon  T.  Hill,  Langford,  Bristol,  in  a 
small  area  included  some  very  choice  little 
plants.  Campanula  gargaw/ia  W.  H.  Paine  was 
given  an  Award  of  Merit  (see  fig.  11),  and 
Asperula  ciliate  and  Teucrium  pyrenaicum  de- 
serve to  be  singled  out  for  mention. 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery 
showed  a  small  group  of  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
plants.  Spiraea  Kneiffi,  Scabiosa  ochroleuca  and 
Ferula  gigantea  were  distinctive  plants.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate, 
arranged  a  refreshing,  cool  group  of  blues  and 
greens,  dominated  by  Delphiniums  and  Japanese 
Irises,  but  given  a  touch  of  relief  by  the  yellows 
of  Trollius  and  Oenothera,  and  the  white  of 
Gillenia. 

Mr.  R.  Tucker,  George  Street,  Oxford,  in- 
cluded many  Alpine  gems  in  a  small  compass. 
The  Campanulas  were  especially  rich,  and  C. 
speciosa  and  C.  Mollis,  we  believe,  were  in  no 
other  group.  Ruta  patavina,  Pratia  linneaeoides 
and  Sedum  Sempervivum  were  other  choice  sub- 
jects.    (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  staged  his  well- 
known  strain  of  Canterbury  Bells  in  shades  of 
pink,  mauve  and  purple,  with  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  Scabious,  Delphiniums  and  bedding 
plants.     (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mixed  collections  of  herbaceous  flowers  were 
also  shown  by  the  following  firms:  — 

Mr.  G.  W.  Miller,  Clarkson  Nurseries,  Wis- 
bech, who  had  Delphinium  The  Alake  ami  Cam- 
panula humosa  especially  good.  (Silver  Bank- 
sian Medal.) 
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Mr.  G.  Gibson,  Deeming  Bar.  Bedale,  showed 
some  good  Poppie6  and  Gaillardias.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Woodbridge,  who  showed 
the  white  forms  of  Static*  Suworowii,  double 
Hesperis  matronalis  and  Scabiosa  caueasica. 

Messrs.  Whitelegg  and  Page,  Chislehurst, 
who  gave  a  feathery  effect  to  their  exhibit  by 
the  free  use  of  Astilbes  and  Heucheras.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  A.  Campbell,  Pannal,  Harrogate,  a  small 
rock  garden,  with  Erythraea  diffusa,  Azalea 
ro?aeflora  and  other  good  plants.  (Bronze  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Son,  Merstham, 
showed  Delphiniums  and  Gaillardias. 

The  Dulwich  Chrysanthemum  and  Horti- 
cultural Society  and  the  Swanage  Horti- 
cultural and  Industrial  Society,  who  showed 
hardy  border  flowers  in  va6es. 

Mr.  G.  Stark,  Great  Ryburgh,  with  a  new 
6train  of  Kniphofias.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  T.  H.  Gaunt,  Farsley,  Leeds,  Sedums, 
Campanulas  and  yellow  Linums  in  pots. 

Mr.  Wm.  Arkwright,  Sutton  Scarsdale, 
Chesterfield,  sent  an  interesting  series  of  copper, 
bronze,  and  maroon  Violas,  representing  varying 
depths  of  red  colouring  on  a  yellow  ground. 
Some  of  them  should  make  very  pretty  garden 
plants. 

Mr.  H.  Newman,  Woodford  Road,  Watford, 
showed  large  masses  of  the  new  border  Pink 
"Challenger."     (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  Iceton,  Putmey,  showed  a  fine  bank 
of  Lily-of-the- Valley. 

Exhibits  Staged  in  the  Open. 

The  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  Elstree  (gr.  Mr.  E. 
Beckett),  exhibited  a  collection  of  trees  and 
shrubs  raised  from  seed  collected  in  China. 
Very  few  were  in  flower,  but  many  subjects  were 
nf  unusual  interest,  and  we  noted  Liriodendron 
Lhinense,  Styrax  Wilsonii  (in  flower),  Hydran- 
gea Sargentiana,  Viburnum  theiferuim,  Fr'axinus 
1392,  Liquidainbar  formosana  var.  monticola, 
and  Aeseulus  Wilsonii  as  amongst  the  most 
distinct.     (Silver-gilt  Medal). 

Mr.  J.  Wood,  Boston  Spa,  Yorks,  built  the 
largest  and  most  effective  of  the  rock  gardens. 
Making  good  use  of  the  mountain  Yorkshire  lime- 
stone, with  which  he  always  seems  at  home,  he 
designed  a  garden  governed  by  quiet  lines.  In 
front  was  a  low  stretch  of  outcropping  stone 
covered  with  dwarf  Campanulas,  Sedums,  etc.. 
which  towards  the  back  rose  simply  in  a  few 
broad  ledges  planted  with  Nepeta,  Hypericum, 
Heuchera  and  Saxifrage.  Summer  had  largely 
restricted  the  use  of  flowering  Alpines,  but  to 
the  north  end  of  the  group  an  attempt  was  made 
to  balance  this  by  introducing  a  small  pool,  out 
of  harmony,  indeed,  with  the  general  plan,  but 
an  opportunity  for  displaying  Iris  Kaempferi. 
Water  Lilies  and  other  '  water-loving  plants. 
(Silver  Cup.) 

Mr.  Clarence  Elliott,  Stevenage,  showed  an 
interesting  group  of  dwarf  Alpines  in  a  suitable 
setting  of  the  grey  Cheddar  stone  and  granite 
chips.  The  genus  Campanula  was  especially 
well  represented  with  a  lovelv  mass  of  C.  pusilla 
Miss  Willmott.  and  with  C.  Raddeana,  C.  G.  F. 
Wilson,  C.  pulla,  and  C.  barbata.  Erythraea, 
Scutellaria.  Mentha  and  Thymes  gave  pleasing 
variety.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester, 
planted  a  steeply-sloping  bank  of  Cheddar  stone 
near  to  the  entrance  to  the  private  gardens. 
Erodiums,  dwarf,  shrubby  Hypericums,  and 
Campanulas  contributed  most  to  the  pretty  effect, 
although  numbers  of  lesser-known  genera  were 
included.     (Silver  Cup.) 

The  Ightham  Alpine  Nursery,  Sevenoaks. 
built  up  a  small  rock-group  on  tabling.  Vivid, 
a  choice  dark  form  of  Dianthus  neglectus,  and 
the  quaint  little  Slieve  Donard  forms  of 
Viola  tricolor,  with  Thymes,  Saxifrages  and 
Calaminthas  formed  the  foundation  of  the  plant- 
ing plan. 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  Dyson's  Lane 
Nurseries,  Edmonton,  epitomised  a  number  of 
simple  bedding  schemes  near  to  the  Secretary's 
tent.  Thus  Verbena  King  of  Scarlets  was  used 
under  Abutilon  Savitzii  in  one  bed,  and  in 
another  one  of  the  new  hybrids  of  Fuchsia  ful- 
gens  overhung  the  pink  Pelargonium  Ladv 
Ilchester;  Lantanas,  Heliotropes  and  other  bed- 


ding   plants   were   used    in    the   same    manner. 
(Silver    Banksian    Medal.) 

Messrs.  Stuakt  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill 
Park,  Enfield,  showed  a  fine  set  of  pot  Figs. 
(Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Kent  and  Brydon,  Darlington,  in  a 
very  limited  area  contrived  to  show  a  large  num- 
ber of  choice  little-known  rock  plants  in  a  set 
ting  of  grey  mountain  limestone.  Scutellaria 
lupulina,  Malvastrum  lateriteum,  Aletris  farinosa 
and  the  dwarf  Fagus  Cunninghamii,  with  ever- 
green Azara-like  foliage,  were  noted  among 
Linaria  alpina,  Campanulas,  Hypericums,  and 
other  better-known  plants.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries, 
Surrey,  arranged  a  rich  collection  of  golden  and 
variegated  tree  Ivies  around  a  centrepiece  formed 
by  the  bold-cut  foliage  of  Aralia  mandshurica 
fol.  var.  In  the  foreground  a  little  pool  was 
furnished  with  cool-looking  Bamboos,  Funkias 
and  Irises.  Actinidia  chinensis,  Vitis  Henryana 
and  other  climbers  found  place  among  a  num- 
ber of  other  good  shrubs.     (Standard  Cup.) 

Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.,  Raynes  Park, 
in  a  group  connecting  with  their  main  exhibit 
in  the  large  tent,  continued  the  richly-planted 
border  of  Iris  Kaempferi  under  Bamboos.  A 
centrepiece  was  made  of  the  double  blue  Peach- 
leaved  Campanula  and  the  cup-and-saucer 
variety  of  the  white  form  of  it.     (Silver  Cup.) 

Messrs.  Piper,  Bayswater,  showed  a  valuable 
collection  of  trimmed  Box  and  Yew  in  many 
quaint  shapes,  with  Japanese  pygmy  trees  and 
Maples   in   pots.      (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  showed  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  little-known  shrubs  and  trees, 
rich  in  Himalayan  Rhododendrons  and  plants 
generally  regarded  as  hardy  only  in  the  south- 
west. On  a  small  rock  garden,  on  tabling,  he  in- 
cluded Rhodocistus  Bartolinii,  Campanula  fene- 
stellata,  Saxifraga  squarrosa,  with  such  better- 
known  and  showier  subiects  as  Orchis  foliosa. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Cheal  and  Son,  Crawley,  showed 
trained'  and  clipped  Box  and  Yew  for  the  formal 
garden.  Yews  trained  as  sailing  ships  were  ad- 
mirable specimens  of  the  topiarv  art.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  con- 
tributed a  collection  of  the  cut-bushes  so  fre- 
quently associated  with  their  name.  Animals 
and  birds  in  Box  predominated,  but  two  tall 
columnar  Yews  formed  magnificent  specimens. 

Messrs.  Liberty,  Regent  Street,  London, 
showed  dwarf  Japanese  trees  in  pots,  and  the 
much-admired  little  model  gardens  of  Japanese 
workmanship,  with  various  examples  of  garden 
pottery  and  furniture. 

Messrs.  John  Forbes,  Ltd.,  Hawick,  in  their 
well-known  position  near  to  the  entrance,  staged 
fine  Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  and  Delphiniums. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Fromow  and  Son,  Chiswick,  ar- 
ranged an  excellent  collection  of  Japanese 
Maples,  varieties  mainly  of  Acer  palmatum  and 
A.  dissectum,  but  with  a  few  other  distinct. 
leaved  species  and  variegated  Aralias.  They 
formed  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  distinct  of  the  outdoor  collections,  and  in 
the  great  heat  experienced  on  the  first  day  nf 
the  show  gave  a  pleasant,  cool  relief  in  their 
delicatelv-cut  And  softly-coloured  foliage,  after 
the  brilliance  of  the  flowers  under  canvas.  (Stan- 
dard Cup.) 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery, 
Guildford,  showed  a  small  collection  of  Alpines 
and  rock  shrubs  on  tabling.  Perhaps  its  most 
instructive  feature  was  the  rich  collection  of 
Sedums  and  Sempervivums.  but  colour  and  in- 
terest were  given  by  Wahlenbergia  dalmatica, 
Hypericum  empetrifolinm,  .Tasione  humilis  and  a 
finely-flowered  clumn  of  Nierembergia  rivularis. 
(Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Whitelegg  and  Page,  Chislehurst.  de- 
signed a  pleasing  rock  garden  exhibit.  Its 
lines  were  governed  bv  the  admirable  grev  moun- 
tain limestone  emploved,  but  one's  attention  was 
drawn  from  the  design  to  the  duality  of  the 
plants,  which  were  above  t^e  average  ;n  fresh- 
ness and  variety.  Cortusa  villosa.  Alvssum  pyre- 
nairu™'.  Campanula  pusilla  alba.  C.  Raddeana. 
and  Sa.xifraga  cotyledon  var.  pvramidalis  at- 
tracted  attention.      (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Pulham.  Newman  Street,  London, 
constructed    a    small    paved    terrace-court    with 


well-proportioned  balusters  and  flower  vases  in 
Pulhamite  stone.  The  paving  used  was  rectangu- 
lar, certainly  more  restful  in  the  restricted  area 
than  the  "  crazy  "  pattern,  and  here  were  placed 
bird  baths,  sundials,  figures  and  other  garden 
ornaments  in  stone  in  which  this  firm  specialises. 
(Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Stove  Plants. 
Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  showed  splen 
did  exotic  plants  with  ornamental  foliage,  mak- 
ing a  very  handsome  group.  As  comer  pieces 
were  tall  plants  of  Acalypha  hispida  (Sanderiana) 
with  the  long  red  inflorescences  well  developed  ; 
whilst  in  the  centre — in  the  foreground — were 
plants  of  Nertera  depressa,  covered  with  the 
coral-red  berries.  Fine  plants  of  Dracaena  Vic- 
toria, Maranta  insignis,  Dracaena  Margaret 
Storey,  with  broad  leaves  tinted  with  rose  and 
yellow ;  Alpinia  Sanderiana,  Caladiums,  Medi- 
nilla  magnifica  superbiens,  Mussaenda  frondosa, 
with  broad,  white  bracts  setting  off  the  corymbs 
of  golden  flowers,  and  choice  Crotons  are  some 
of  the  more  noteworthy  plants.     (Silver  Cup.) 

Miscellaneous. 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cutht>ert,  Southgate, 
staged  a  bank  of  indoor-flowering  plants  in  the 
large  tent,  the  grouping  for  colour  effect  meriting 
praise.  A  bank  of  Standard  Pelargoniums  of 
the  variety  Galilee  had  on  the  one  side  finely- 
flowered  plants  of  Streptosolen  Jamesonii  and 
on  the  other  Standard  Fuchsias,  with  a  graceful. 
Humea  elegans  as  a  foil,  and  grouped  about 
with  Viscaria  Brilliant.  Along  the  front  were 
clumps  of  Delphinium  Blue  Butterfly,  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargoniums,  and  Viscaria  oculata 
coerulea.  At  points  of  vantage  were  patches 
of  Scarlet  Crassulas,  and  a  free  use  was  made 
of  Ferns  and  Palms  for  greenery.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Eynsford,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  an  exhibit 
of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  and  Roses. 

Mr.  Philip  Ladds,  Swanley  Junction,  showed 
a  good  selection  of  the  newer  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
and  other  bedding  plants.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  N.  Ellison,  Bull  Street,  West  Brom- 
wich,  showed  greenhouse  Ferns  and  Cacti. 
(Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Col.  the  Right  Hon.  Mark  Lockwood,  Rom- 
ford (gr.  Mr.  Cradduck),  showed  a  large  group 
of  about  100  pot6  of  Fuchsias.  They  were  young 
plants  in  5  and  6  inch  pots  mainly,  and  repre- 
sented an  enormous  number  of  varieties,  but 
their  uniform  size  and  indiscriminate  arrange- 
ment were  not  conducive  to  artistic  effects, 
play.     (Standard  Cup.) 

Mr.  G.  R.  Smith,  New  Thundersley,  Essex, 
staged  Cacti  and  succulents.  (Bronze  Flora 
Medal.) 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cole,  Camberwell  New  Road, 
London,  showed  Pelargoniums  and  Carnations, 
but  the  staging  never  appeared  to  have  been 
completed  and  the  varieties  were  unnamed. 

Mr.  Vincent  Slade,  Taunton,  exhibited  Zonal 
Pelargoniums.     (Silver  Flora  Medals.) 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Eynsford,  showed 
Pelargoniums,  Roses  and  herbaceous  plants. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co.,  Chard,  showed  their 
strain  of  Sweet  Sultans,  with  Carnations,  Roses 
and  Sweet  Peas.     (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood, 
put  up  well-grown  and  representative  batches 
of  Caladiums  and  Stre.ptocarpus.  The  mauves, 
blues  and  pinks  in  the  latter  showed  an  excellent 
large-flowered  strain.      (Silv.er  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  staged 
a  unique  collection  of  Show  and  Regal  Pelar- 
goniums. Each  plant  was  a  specimen,  and  the 
varieties   were   associated    with    taste. 

Messrs.  Carter,  .tage  and  Co.,  London  Wall, 
showed  Dahlias,  Violas  and  Pelargoniums.  (Sil- 
ver-gilt Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  James  MaoDonald.  Harpenden,  arranged 
a  group  of  ornamental  Grasses.  (Silver  Bank- 
sian Medal.) 

Fruit. 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridge- 
worth,  had  one  of  the  finest  exhibits  of  pot 
fruit  trees  we  have  seen  at  an  exhibition.  All 
the  trees  were  carrying  splendid  crops  of  choice 
fruit,  which  included  Apples.  Pears,  Figs, 
Plums,   Peaches,   Nectarines  and   Cherries.     The 
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brightest  fruits  were  Lady  Sudeley  Apples. 
There  were  a  dozen  or  more  splendidly-cropped 
trees  of  this  early  variety.  Pineapple  Nec- 
tarines looked  very  tempting,  the  fruits  being 
very  finely  finished.  The  small  Cherry  trees 
were  laden  with  ripe  fruits  of  the  varieties  May 
Duke,  Frogmore  Bigarreau,  Early  Rivers, 
Governor  Wood,  and  others.  Choice  Plums 
were  seen  in  Reine  Claude,  Comte  Althan, 
Belgian  Purple,  Jefferson,  Late  Orange,  aiud 
Early  Transparent  Gage.  The  Peaches  in- 
cluded Sea  Eagle,  Peregrine,  and  Kestrel.  (Sil- 
ver-gilt Cup.) 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chel- 
sea, showed  splendid  fruit  trees  in  pots,  those 
trained  as  espaliers  being  strikingly  good.  A 
triple  cordon  tree  of  Plum  Jefferson  was  laden 
with  fruits  from  top  to  bottom.  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines and  Plums  formed  the  principal  sub- 
jects, and  there  were  several  trees  of  a  sort,  but 
all  were  of  a  uniformly  high  quality.  A  selec- 
tion of  the  varieties  included,  Nectarines,  Early 
Rivers,  Precoee  de  Croncels  and  Lord  Napier, 
of  Peaches,  Peregrine,  Hale's  Early  and  Kestrel, 
Plums,  Early  Transparent  Gage,  and  of  Apples, 
Lady   Sudeley.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Maid- 
stone, showed  pot  fruit  trees,  but  the  Apples 
and  Pears  were  not  quite  ripe,  and  this  fact 
detracted  somewhat  from  the  effect.  We  were 
greatly  impressed  with  the  excellence  of  two 
vines  of  Foster's  Seedling  Grape  in  pots,  each 
carrying  14  well-developed  bunches.  Cherries 
were  also  good,  the  fruits  hanging  in  dense  clus- 
ters on  trees  of  Turkey  Heart,  Noir  de  Schmidt, 
Montreuse  de  Mezel,  Frogmore  Bigarreau,  and 
other  varieties.  Baskets  of  Strawberries  looked 
very  tempting,  and  there  were  also  ripe  Nec- 
tarines, Peaches  and  Figs.     (Silver  Cup.) 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  also 
showed  pot  fruit  trees,  for  which  a  Silver 
Knightian  Medal  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  Ed.  Webb  and  Sons'  fine  exhibit  of 
flowers  contained  sixty  fruits  of  Melons  in  the 
centre.  International  is  a  particularly  handsome 
fruit,  finely  netted  on  the  skin  and  said  to  possess 
excellent  flavour.  Peerless,  Ringleader,  Best  of 
All,  New  Favourite  (pointed  out  for  its  quality, 
but  not  60  handsome  as  some),  and  Pride  of 
Stourbridge  are  a  selection.  (Silver  Knightian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  showed 
Strawberries  in  perfect  condition' — King  George, 
The  Bedford,  The  Queen,  The  Laxton,  Givon's 
Late  Prolific,  etc.  Without  knowing  their  season 
and  flavour  it  would  be  hard  to  choose  the  be6t 
from  such  fine  sorts.     (Silver  Cup.) 

The  Bucks  Tresco  Nurseries,  Ipswich,  sent 
some  trusses  of  their  new  Tomato,  Bucks  Tresco, 
to  show  its  wonderfully  heavy  cropping  qualities. 

Cultural  Commendation. 

The  Earl  of  Portsmouth,  Whitchurch, 
Hants,  (gr.  Mr.  R.  Perry),  was  recommended 
this  award  for  dishes  of  the  Cherries  Noir  de 
Schmidt  and  Black  Tartarian.  The  fruits  were 
of  extraordinary  size  and  attracted  very  general 
comment. 

Vegetables. 

The  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs.  Elstree  (gr.  Mr.  E. 
Beckett),  sent  a  representative  collection  of  the 
vegetables  for  which  his  garden  has  become 
famous.  Peas,  Tomatos,  Cauliflower,  Artichokes, 
Aubergines,  etc. ,  were  shown  in  first-class  quality 
arranged  in  large  dishes  or  columns  or  pyramids 
against  a  pale  green  ground.      (Gold  Medal.) 

Sir  Daniel  Gooch.  Hylandw.  Chelmsford 
(gr.  Mr.  W.  Heath),  showed  an  admirable  collec- 
tion of  vegetables  in   baskets.     (Standard   Cup.) 

Horticultural  Sundries. 

As  usual  at  the  Holland  House  Show,  the 
sundries  formed  an  interesting  adjunct,  illustrat- 
ing the  many  points  at  which  gardening  is  in 
touch  with  other  industries.  In  the  main  these 
were  grouped  in  a  separate  tent  at  the  west  of 
the  grounds,  but  several  of  the  most  important 
were  placed  outside. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Cashmore,  96,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  showed  some  admirably  modelled 
figures  in  lead  of  modern  design  with  wrought 
ironwork.  Mr.  T.  Crowther,  282,  North  End 
Road,  Fulham,  exhibited  antique  work  with  old 
garden  ornaments. 


Garden  furniture  and  pottery  was  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Castle's,  Coldrum,  Dryad  Works, 
Hughes,  Bolckow  and  Co.,  H.  Jones,  The 
Knox  Guild,  The  Leyton  Timber  Co.,  Messrs. 
Liberty,  Maggs,  D.  Roberts,  and  T.  Syer. 

Sprayers  and  insecticides  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  Cooper  and  Nephews,  Four  Oaks  Co., 
Messrs.  Hartjen,  Jeyes,  Lloyd,  Price, 
Robinson,  Sanitas,  Ltd.,  The  United  Brass 
Founders,  Ltd.,  Messrs.  Voss,  and  E.  A. 
White,  Ltd. 

Frames,  garden  lights,  and  devices  connected 
with  covering  and  heating  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Chase,  The  Folding  Span  Light  Co.4  The 
French  Cloche  Co.,  Handd?rames,  Ltd.,  The 
Pullen  Burry  Co.,  and  Messrs.  A.  Roberts. 

Garden  pictures,  plans,  photographs,  etc.,  were 
represented  by  exhibits  from  the  Misses  E.  Adte, 
M.  Coombes,  E.  Eggar,  Farrer,  M.  Groves,  M. 
Linnell,  F.  Pilkington,  M.  Schloesser,  E. 
Stock,  and  Warrington,  also  from  Mrs. 
McTurk,  Mr.  Robert  Hughes,  and  Messrs. 
Thomson  and  Charman. 

Among  other  exhibits  of  horticultural  interest 
were  those  from  The  Acme  Patent  Ladder  Co., 
Mrs.  Burn,  Messrs.  Drew  Clarke  (ladders), 
Mr.  Vernon  Hill  (slug  traps),  Mr.  A.  Johnston 
(loam),  Mr.  A.  Key  (lawns),  Miss  Mitchell 
(garden  baskets),  Mr.  Pattisson  (turf  renovators, 
etc),  Mr.  Philcox  (ladders,  etc.),  Mr.  J. 
Pither  (Mushroom  spawn),  Mr.  Prentice 
(fertilisers),  Mr.  H.  Scott  (loam),  The  Union 
of  South  Africa  and  Mr.  E.  Westmacott 
(South  African  produce).  Messrs.  Wakeley  (Hop 
manure),  Mr.  Walters  (steel  garden  stakes),  and 
Mrs.  Webb  (nesting  boxes). 


THE   LUNCHEON. 

The  members  of  the  Society's  committees  and 
the  judges  of  the  show  were  entertained  at  lun- 
cheon on  the  opening  day.  In  proposing  the  health 
of  the  Members  of  the  Committee,  and  of  the 
Judges,  the  President  (Field-Marshal  Lord 
(irenfell  of  Kilvey)  said  that  many  people,  even 
Fellows  of  the  Society,  did  not  realise  how 
many  Committees  there  are  working  for  the 
Society  in  the  cause  of  horticulture.  The  pre- 
sent was  a  suitable  occasion  to  draw  attention 
to  this  point,  as  three  new  Committees  had  re- 
cently been  added  to   the  list. 

Lord  Grenfell  proceeded  as  follows : — First 
we  have  the  Wisley  Development  Committee — 
a  committee  consisting  of  eminent  scientific  and 
practical  men,  who  have  been  appointed  to  advise 
the  Council  of  the  directions  in  which  Wisley, 
and  the  work  being  done  there,  practical,  scien- 
tific, and  educational,  can  be  made  more  gener- 
ally useful  and  beneficial  to  the  .gardening  in- 
terests of  the  country.  This  committee,  though 
appointed  less  than  twelve  months  ago,  has 
held  sixteen  meetings  besides  many  other  sec- 
tional discussions,  and  has  presented  an  invalu- 
able report,  which  the  Council  is  endeavour- 
ing to  translate  into  action  as  far  and  as 
speedily  as  circumstances  permit.  Tile  Council 
is  exceedingly  fortunate  to  have  received 
such  a  large  amount  of  assistance  and  excellent 
advice  from  Professor  Bailey  Balfour,  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  Regius  Professor 
at  Edinburgh,  to  whom  the  thanks  of  the  whole 
gardening  community  are  due.  We  are  also 
equally  fortunate  to  have  been  able  to  secure 
the  services  of  Dr.  Keeble,  of  the  Royal  Society, 
to  undertake  the  chief  direction  and  carrying 
into  effect  of  what  we  hope,  and  fully  expect, 
lo  prove  to  be  the  great  improvements,  prac- 
tical, scientific  and  educational,  which  are  now 
commencing  at  Wisley. 

The  Committee,  which  under  the  express  sanc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  is  dealing  with 
the  question  of  a  National  Diploma  in  Horticul- 
ture, has  now  received  Mr.  Runciman's  approval 
of  the  scheme,  and  only  last  week  held  the  first 
examination  under  it. 

Then  there  is  the  Parliamentary  Committee, 
which  has  been  established  to  watch  any  mea- 
sures introduced  into  Parliament  in  any  way 
affecting  horticulture,  and  to  suggest  desirable 
measures  or  propose  amendments  to  existing 
regulations.  This  Committee  has  presented  re- 
ports to  the  Council  on  the  subjects  of  (1)  seed- 
testing  stations,  (2)  subsidies  from  public  funds 
fo   co-operative    organisations,    (3)    railway   rates 


and  conditions,  and  (4)  the  sale  of  wet  coke  by 
weight,  on  all  of  Which  subjects  the  Council  has 
taken  prompt  action. 

Then  we  have  our  Scientific. Committee,  which 
has  done  such  admirable  and  valuable  work  for 
fhe  Fellows  ever  since  its  establishment  in  1868. 
After  that  we  have  our  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Committee,  which  is  the  oldest  of  all  our  Stand- 
ing Committees,  having  been  established  in  1858, 
and  having  thus  attained  its  56th  year  of  age. 
Next  comes  our  Floral  Committee,  which  is  only 
one  year  junior  to  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Com- 
mittee, and  for  30  years  these  two  Committees 
sufficed  for  the  needs  of  the  Society,  and  have 
done  most  useful  and   excellent  work. 

But  in  process  of  time  the  attention  of  a  few 
amateurs  concentrated  itself  to  such  an  extent 
on  the  collection  of  Daffodils  that  it  became  neces- 
sary to  establish  another  committee ;  and  this 
was  done  in  1885,  and  its  scope  subsequently  en- 
larged to  include  Tulips  as  well  as  Narcissi. 

Our  youngest  Standing  Committee,  the 
Orchid,  promoted  in  1889,  has  been  very  far 
from  being  the  least  energetic  or  hard-worked. 
The  development  of  Orchid  growing  during  the 
last  25  years  has  been  phenomenal,  and  the  rais- 
ing of  hybrids  seems  likely  to  increase  in  future. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least  in  the  matter 
of  expenditure,  comes  the  Library  Committee, 
appointed  in  1910  to  enlarge  and  extend  our 
magnificent  collection  of  books  called  The  Lind- 
ley  Library.  And  though  so  recently  consti- 
tuted the  Council  has,  on  the  advice  of  this 
Committee,  expended  no  less  than  £2.500  in  the 
purchase  of  new  books  and  the  binding  of  old 
ones,  some  of  the  new  ones  being  as  old  as 
1616  and  1664. 

These  are  our  Committees.  And  magnificent 
work  they  are,  one  and  all,  doing,  and  great  is 
the  debt  which  the  Council,  and  the  Society, 
and  the  whole  horticultural  world  owes  to  them 
for  the  gift  of  their  time  and  their  judgment. 
To  say  that  none  of  them  ever  err  would  assume 
them  to  be  superhuman,  but  though  they,  and 
the  Council  also,  sometimes  make  mistakes,  I 
venture  to  say  the  errors  bear  but  an  infinitesimal 
proportion  to  the  good  results  they  achieve. 

Then,  besides  our  Committees,  at  Chelsea,  at 
Holland  House,  and  at  one  or  two  other  special 
shows — we  have  our  judges,  and  greatly  are  we 
indebted  to  them. 

The  surprising  thing  is  that  all  these  genetle- 
men  forming  our  Committees  and  acting  as  our 
Judges  give  their  services  freely,  being  glad  to 
co-operate  with  our  good  old  Society  in  promot- 
ing the  Art  we  all  love  so  well — the  Art  of  Horti- 
culture. 

Lord  Grenfell  then  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the 
splendid  work  of  the  secretary,  Rev.  W.  Wilks. 
To  him  the  Fellows  were  largely  indebted  for  the 
success  the  society  had  attained. 

The  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A.,  referred  to  the  able 
manner  in  which  Lord  Grenfell  filled  the  office 
of  President,  and  his  great  courage  in  taking  up 
the  post  after  so  aFle  and  eminent  a  President  as 
the  late  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.  He  was  giving 
away  no  secret  when  he  stated  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  were  glad  to  sit  under  him. 

The  Rev.  J.  Jacob  responded  for  the  Commit- 
tees and  Judges,  and  referred  particularly  to  the 
desirability  of  furthering  the  interests  of  the 
library. 


Publications  Received.— Babylonian  Dates 
for  California.  By  Paul  B.  Popenoe.— Pomona 
College  Journal  of  Economic  Botany,  Vol.  I II., 
No.  2.  —  Journal  of  Agriculture,  University  of 
California,  Vol.  I.,  No.  9. — Bulletin  of  Miscel- 
laneous Information  from  Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, Kew.  Appendix  II.,  1914.  Catalogue  of  the 
Library,  additions  received  during  1913. — Bird 
Studies.  By  W.  P.  Westell.  (The  Cambridge 
University  Press.)  —  Bee-Keeping  for  Profit. 
By  W.  S.  Morley.  (Cassell  and  Co.,  Ltd.) 
Price  Is.  6d.  net. — Annval  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary for  Agriculture,  Nova  Scotia,  for  1913. 
(T.  C.  Allen  and  Co.,  Halifax,  N.S.)-  Report  of 
Experiments  on  Spraying  Potatos  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Potato  Disease  or  Late  Blight. 
By  T.  Milburn  and  R.  G.  Gaut ;  Scheme  of 
Agricultural  Education  and  Weather  Observa- 
tion*, for  1913.  (Lancashire  Education  Com- 
mittee.) 
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SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

June  16.— Present :  Sir  J.  T.  D.  Llew- 
ellyn, Bart.,  V.M.H..  in  the  chair;  Messrs.  W. 
Fawcett,  A.  Worsley,  W.  C.  Worsdell,  E.  M. 
Holmes.  J.  P..  Kamsbottoni,  G.  Wilson,  and 
F.  J.   Chittenden  (lion.  sec). 

Fascialed  Daisy. — Mr.  Worsley  said  that  the 
fasciated  Daisy  which  he  sent  to  the  last  meet- 
ing comes  true  from  seed. 

Doubling  in  Claytonia  sibirica. — Mr.  Wors- 
dell reported  that  he  had  examined  the  double 
Claytonia,  which  was  shown  at  the  last  meet- 
ing, and  found  the  doubling  to  be  due  to 
multiple  dichotomy  or  fascial  ion  of  the  flower, 
i.e.,  the  flower  branches  into  a  number  of 
equivalent  secondary  flowers.  These  are  of 
various  grades  of  imperfect  development, 
possessing  no  calyx,  and  sometimes  no  corolla. 
Some  of  the  secondary  flowers  consist  only  of  a 
small  pistil  and  one  or  two  stamens,  and  are 
stalked.  The  branching  takes  place  within  the 
calyx  of  the  primary  flower,  which  is  thus  com- 
mon to  the  whole.  In  some  flowers  almost  the 
only  abnormality  consists  in  the  presence  of  an 
extra  corolla  within  the  normal  one,  the  whorl 
of  five  stamens  being  present.  In  others 
petalody  of  some  of  the  stamens  has  occurred. 

"  Wild  Almond  "  from  the  Cape. — Mr.  W.  C. 
Worsdell  exhibited  the  very  hairy  fruits  of  the 
so  called  "Wild  Almond"  of  the  Cape,  Bra 
bejum  stellulifolium.  The  fruits  contain  a 
single  seed,  which  has  a  flavour  similar  to  that 
of  the  common  acorn.  The  plant  belongs  to  the 
Proteaceae. 

Leaf  spots  produced  by  red  spider. — Mr. 
E.  M.  Holmes  showed  foliage  of  Prunus  vir- 
giniana  which  had  been  attacked  by  red  spider 
with  the  result  that  bright  red  spots  had  been 
produced  upon  it  similar  in  appearance  to  those 
regarded  as  due  to  "burning"  or  sun-scorch. 

Cabbage  root  maggot. — Several  specimens  of 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Cauliflower,  etc.,  from  various 
sources  were  shown  attacked  by  the  Cabbage 
root  maegot,  which  appears  to  be  very  pre- 
valent   this    year 

Warts  on  vine  leaves. — From  Lowestoft  came 
vine  foliage  showing  numerous  small  swellings 
on  the  lower  surface,  the  result  of  enlargement 
of  cells  in  the  tissues  of  the  leaves  following 
the  keeping  of  the  plants  in  a  too  close,  moist, 
warm    atmosphere. 

Enlargement  of  cotyledons. — Mr.  Chittenden 
showed  a  seedling  Tomato  about  three  months 
old  in  which  the  plumule  and  buds  axillary  to 
the  cotyledons  had  been  damaged  early.  He 
drew  attention  to  the  great  increase  in  size  and 
especially  in  thickness  of  the  cotyledons  which 
follows  this  kind  of  damage.  He  also  showed  a 
seedling  of  Radish  abont  three  weeks  old  which 
had  been  damaged  by  the  removal  of  plumule 
and  one  cotyledon,  in  which  the  remaining 
cotyledon  had  enlarged  to  about  three  times  the 
size  of  those  on  uninjured  plants.  In  the  case 
of  the  Radish  a  couple  of  apparently  adven- 
titious buds  were  developing  about  the  base  of 
the  cotyledonary  petiole.  There  was  little 
difference  in  the  si?.e  of  the  root9  formed  by  the 
normal  and  damaged  Radishes,  but  the  root 
development  in  the  case  of  the  Tomato  was 
slight. 

Seedless  Apples. — Mr.  Chittenden  also  showed 
photographs  of  Apple  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh, 
which  had  set  in  bags  so  H>Pt  the  flowers  were 
not  exposed  to  cross  pollination,  to  illlustrate 
the  fact  that  some  Apples  were  capable  of  set- 
ting seedless  fruits  under  these  conditions,  while 
when  exposed  to  cross  pollination  seed  was  set 
in   the  normal  way. 

Lesser  Narcissus  flu. — Mr.  Chittenden  also 
showed  a  specimen  of  Narcissus  bulb  sent  him 
bv  Mr.  Backhouse,  with  a  number  of  the  larvae 
of  t'>e  lesser  Narcissus  flv  feeding  in  the  neck 
of  the  lmlb  under  such  circumstances  as  left 
little  doubt  that  they  were  tlrp  originators  of  the 
attack,  not  merely  followers  feeding  on  damaged 
tissue   due  to  some  other  and  earlier  attack. 


CITY    OF    LONDON  ROSE. 

June  25. — The  second  annual  exhibition  of 
this  soci"tv  was  held  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel 
on  the  25th  ult.     The  competition  was  exceed- 


ingly good  in  nearly  every  class,  and  most  of 
the  exhibits  reached  a  high  standard  of  excel- 
lence. The  greatest  improvement  in  these  re- 
spects was  to  be  seen  in  the  open  amateurs' 
class,  where  Mr.  Oswald  Twines  won  the  Chal- 
lenge Trophy  with  splendid  blooms.  In  the 
nurserymen's  classes  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and 
Sons  clearly  outclassed  their  competitors. 

Nurserymen's  Classes. 

48  blooms,  distinct. — Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson 
and  Sons,  Newtownards,  Ireland,  again  won 
the  Nursery  men's  Challenge  Trophy  with  a  won- 
derfully good  collection  of  blooms.  The  pale 
or  blush-pink  coloured  Roses,  such  as  Miss 
Connor  (a  charming  new  Rose;,  Oberhofgartner 
Terks,  A.  Lmdsall,  and  Yvonne  Vacherot,  were 
especially  beautiful,  as  also  were  such  reds  as 
Edouard  Bohane  and  H.  V.  Macliin,  and  the 
Lyon  Rose;  2nd,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Co., 
Colchester,  whose  blooms  had  evidently  en- 
countered stormy  weather,  showed  excellent 
specimens  of  Mrs.  Andrew  Carnegie,  Yvonne 
Vacherot,  Augustus  Hartman,  Juliet  and  Mil- 
dred Grant ;  3rd,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son, 
Colchester. 

12  Varieties,  3  blooms  of  each.- — In  this  rather 
trying  class  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons 
were  an  easy  1st.  They  not  only  showed  36 
splendid  blooms,  but  the  colour  arrangement  was 
exceedingly  effective.  Their  prncipal  varieties 
were  Mildred  Grant,  Lady  Ashtown,  Edouard 
Bohane,  Florence  Pemberton,  and  Lyon  Rose; 
2nd.  Messrs.  C.  and  W.  Burch,  Peterborough, 
who  included  magnificent  blooms  of  Mrs.  Amy 
Hammond;  3rd,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Co. 

18  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses,  distinct. — The  ex- 
hibits in  this  class  were  of  only  moderate 
quality,  most  of  the  bjooms  being  weather- 
stained.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son  won  the 
1st  prize ;  their  best  blooms  were  of  Madame 
Jules  Gravereaux  and  Maman  Cochet ;  2nd, 
Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  who  showed 
the  vane-ties  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley  and  Mrs. 
Foley  Hobbs  in  good  form. 

18'  bunches,  distinct. — The  1st  prize  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.,  who  were 
the  only  exhibitors.  The  vases  of  Goldfinch, 
Rayon  d'Or,  Irish  Elegance,  and  Gustave  Regis 
were  very  beautiful. 

Baskets  of  Roses. — These  were  not  quite  so 
good  as  is  usual  with  this  class.  The  1st  prize 
was  won  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons, 
whose  7  baskets  were  filled  with  such  sorts  as 
Irish  Fireflame,  Red  Letter  Day,  and  Conway 
Jones ;  2nd,  Messrs.  Chaplin  Bros.,  Waltham 
Cross. 

New  Roses. — Although  the  class  for  12  blooms 
of  Roses  introduced  within  the  past  three  years 
did  not  contain  any  blooms  of  superlative  excel- 
lence the  winning  collection  of  Messrs.  Alex. 
Dickson  and  Sons  included  good  blooms  of  H. 
V.  Machin,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Lady 
Greenall  and  Lady  Barham.  Messrs.  Chaplin 
Bros.,  who  were  placed  2nd,  showed  Leslie 
Holland  and  Geo.  Dickson  in  good  form  and 
colour:  3rd,  Messrs.  B.   R.  Cant  and  Co. 

Open  Amateurs'  Classes. 

As  in  the  nurserymen's  class  the  Challenge 
Cup  was  won  by  the  holder.  This  year  Mr. 
Oswald  Twines,"  Bedford  Road,  Hitchin,  exhi- 
bited an  even  better  collection  than  last  year. 
Of  the  24  blooms,  in  distinct  varieties,  Mildred 
Grant,  Bessie  Brown,  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley, 
Mrs.  Foley  Hobbs,  and  Mrs.  J.  Laing  were 
splendid.  Mr.  G.  C.  Sawday,  Beechfield,  Wok- 
ing, won  the  2nd  prize  with  a  collection  which 
included  fine  blooms  of  Mildred  Grant,  William 
Shean,  J.  B.  Clark,  and  Dean  Hole. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Sawday  showed  the  finest  collection 
or  12  blooms  of  exhibition  Rosee,  including  a 
splendid  bloom  of  Mildred  Grant,  whilst  Avoca 
and  Dean  Hole  were  also  very  good ;  2nd,  Rev. 
F.  R.  Burnside,  Great  Stambridge  Rectory, 
Roc .h  ford. 

The  City  of  London  Championship  Trophy, 
which  is  for  open  competition  and  offered 
for  the  best  12  blooms  of  exhibition 
Roses,  was  won  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Wet- 
tern  with  a  splendid  set  of  blooms; 
those  of  Mine.  Jules  Gravereaux  and  Dean  Hole 
were  magnificent ;  2nd,  Mr.  John  Hart,  who 
showed  the  best,  exhibit  of  6  varieties — 3  blooms 
of  each  sort ;  those  of  Elizabeth  and  Mildred 
Grant  were  very  fine. 


The  chief  award  in  the  class  open  to  growers- 
of  fewer  than  1,000  plants  was  won  by  Mr.  C. 
Leslie,  Epcombe,  Hertingfordbury,  whose  very 
fine  collection  included  Bessie  Brown,  Mildred 
Grant,  Dean  Hole,  and  Y'vonne  Vacherot;  the 
last-named  being  judged  the  best  bloom  in 
classes  9  to  17  won  the  Silver  Medal  of  the 
N.R.S. 

Metropolitan   Classes. 

The  Championship  Trophy  offered  for  compe- 
tition amongst  members  growing  Roses  within 
eight  miles  of  the  Royal  Exchange  was  won 
by  Mr.  A.  E.  Coxhead,  40,  Ambleside  Avenue, 
Streatham,  whose  12  blooms  included  good  speci- 
mens of  J.  B.  Clark,  Mrs.  Stewart  Clark,  John 
Ruskin,  and  Florence  Pemberton.  The  best  ex- 
hibit of  6  blooms  was  shown  by  Mr.  A.  Wilkin- 
son, Granville  Road,  North  Finchley,  whose 
chief  specimens  were  of  Florence  Pemberton, 
Mrs.  M.  Soupert,  and  Mrs.  J.  Laing. 

In  the  classes  for  Roses  grown  within  five 
miles  of  the  Royal  Exchange  Mr.  R.  de  Escho- 
fet,  Dulwich,  won  the  chief  award  ;  his  blooms  of 
Margaret,  Florence  Pemberton,  and  Mrs.  T. 
Roosevelt  were  of  good  size  and  quality. 

Decorative   Classes. 

The  exhibits  in  these  classes  were  especially 
fine,  and  showed  a  marked  advance  on  those  of 
last  year.  The  12  bunches  of  Roses,  distinct, 
shown  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Wettern,  were  of  equal 
merit  to  any  similar  exhibit  that  we  have  seen. 
The  chief  varieties  were  American  Pillar,  Gold- 
finch, Tea  Rambler,  Lady  Hillingdon,  and 
Duchess  of  Wellington. 

The  bowl  of  Roses  arranged  by  Mrs.  A.  0. 
Brown,  Prokes  Lodge,  Reigate,  was  a  particu- 
larly charming  effort;  the  combination  of  Rich- 
mond and  the  foliage  of  Rosa  rubra  was  very 
pleasing.  This  lady  also  showed  the  best  vases 
of  Roses,  which  were  arranged  with  equal  skill. 

NON-COMPETITIVE  EXHIBITS. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross : 
Mr.  Walter  Easlea,  Leigh-on-Sea  :  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  Cheshunt ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pem- 
berton contributed  honorary   exhibits  of  Roses. 


RICHMOND    HORTICULTURAL. 

June  24. — The  fortieth  annual  show  of  the 
above  society  was  opened  by  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Teck  in  the  Old  Deer  Park,  Rich- 
mond, Surrey,  on  this  date.  Owing  to  the  May- 
frosts  and  the  recent  severe  storms  the  exhibits 
were  not  of  such  high  quality  as  during  the  past 
few  years;  the  falling  on  was  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  classes  for  Rose  and  Sweet  Pea. 
Fruit  was  better  shown,  and  although  the  exhi- 
bits of  vegetables  were  not  so  numerous  as  usual 
the  quality  generally  was  exceedingly  good. 
It  is  interesting  to  record  that  the  energetic 
hon.  secretary,  Mr.  W.  J.  Cook,  is  the  present 
Mayor  of  the  borough. 

OPEN  CLASSES. 
Groups  or  Plants. 

The  premier  group  exhibited  by  Lady  Max. 
Waechter,  Terrace  House,  Richmond  (gr.  Mr. 
H.  Burfoot),  although  a  trifle  methodical  in  ar- 
rangement contained  a  number  of  well-grown 
plants  of  useful  size,  and  was  bright  and  attrac- 
tive. The  chief  flowering  plants  were  Hippeas- 
trums,  Lilium,  Carnations,  and  Gloxinias ;  2nd, 
Mrs.  Brown  de  Berry,  Oaklands,  Wimbledon, 
with  a  heavier  arrangement,  which,  however, 
contained  some  very  good  pot  Salpiglossis,  Coleus 
and  Dracaena  Lindleyana. 

The  semi-circular  groups,  as  provided  for  in 
class  3,  were  not  quite  so  attractive  as  in 
former  years.  Dr.  Lacroze,  Roehampton  (gr. 
Mr.  F.  Cresswell),  won  the  1st  prize.  His  group 
was  rather  sombre  in  appearance,  but  the  ground- 
work of  Adiantum  cuneatum  and  the  several 
Orchids  were  highly  meritorious ;  2nd,  K.  J. 
Messom,  Esq.,  Strawberry  Hill  (gr.  Mr.  F. 
Taylor) ;  3rd,  Mr.  C.  Burge,  Teddington,  whose 
arrangement  was  the  most  ambitious,  but  lack- 
ing in  detail. 

The  two  exhibitors  in  the  class  for  6  Palms 
exhibited  large  and  healthy  specimens.  Mrs. 
Brown  de  Berry  won  the  1st  prize,  and  Lady 
Max  Waechter  was  2nd.  The  1st  prize  collec- 
tion of  6  Orchids  was  exceptionally  good;  Dr. 
Lacroze  included  Laelio-Cattleya  Canhamiana, 
L.-C.  Ascania  x  C.  Mendelii  and  Odontoglossum 
erispum.     Mrs.  Spknce.  East  Acton  (gr.  Mr.  H. 
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Knightley),  and  Mrs.  V.  Arbuckle,  Richmond 
•(gr.  Mr.  L.  Lawrence),  won  the  prizes  for  6  exotic 
Ferns  in  the  order  named,  and  these  positions 
■were  reversed  in  the  class  for  6  fine  foliage  plants. 
•The  Caladiums  shown  in  class  7  were  of  splendid 
quality,  all  the  plants  being  well  furnished  with 
large  and  beautifully-coloured  leaves.  1st, 
Lionel  Warde,  Esq.,  Petersham  (gr.  Mr.  A. 
Allnm) ;  2nd,  Mrs.  Arbuckle.  The  6  Coleus 
with  which  Mr.  L.  Warde  won  the  1st  prize 
■were  models  of  high-class  cultivation  and  train- 
ing, and  Mrs.  Spence  was  equally  successful 
•with  6  Fuchsias.  Mrs.  V.  Arbuckle,  showing  un. 
usually  fine  specimens,  was  awarded  the  1st  prize 
for  4  Aspidistras ;  and  Mr.  L.  Warde  won  the 
1st  prize  for  6  tuberous  Begonias,  whilst  Mr.  G. 
Atklns  was  similarly  successful  with  9  Strepto- 
carpus. 

Roses  and  Sweet  Peas. 

Richmond  in  the  past  possessed  a  great  repu- 
tation for  the  exhibits  of  cut  Roses  ;  then  came 
the  inevitable  lean  years,  when  it  seemed  that 
the  glory  had  departed,  but  during  the  past 
three  years  the  Rose  exhibits  more  than  regained 
their  former  importance.  But  although  through 
unfavourable  climatic  conditions  this  very  high 
standard  was  not  maintained  this  year  there 
were  many  beautiful  blooms  on  view. 

The  principal  class  was  for  48  distinct  varie- 
ties, 3  blooms  each.  The  1st  prize  was  won  by 
Messrs.  R.  H.  Harkness  and  Co.,  Hitchin, 
whose  exhibit  attracted  a  deal  of  admiration. 
The  outstanding  varieties  were  Kaiserin  A.  Vic- 
toria, Dean  Hole,  Lady  de  Bathe,  Caroline  Test- 
out,  Mildred  Grant,  White  Killarney,  Edward 
Mawley,  and  Bessie  Brown ;  2nd,  Messrs.  F. 
Gant  and  Co.,  Colchester,  whose  blooms  lacked 
the  substance  and  form  of  the  former;  the  ex- 
ceptions were  those  of  Caroline  Testout,  Lohen- 
grin, and  J.  B.   Clark. 

Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown,  Peterborough,  won 
the  premier  ;  ward  in  the  class  for  24  varie- 
ties, 3  blooms  of  each,  where  he  showed  splendid 
triplets  of  J.  L.  Mock,  J.  B.  Clark,  Mrs.  Theo- 
■dore  Roosevelt,  William  Shear,  and  Florence 
Pemberton ;  2nd,  Messrs.  R.  H.  Harkness  and 
■Co.,  who  staged  good  sets  of  Caroline  Testout, 
Bessie  Brown,  Countess  of  Caledon,  Killarney 
and  Elizabeth.  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown  also 
won  1st  prize  with  12  varieties  in  3  blooms  of 
each.  Showing  the  variety  J.  B.  Clark  in  splen- 
did form,  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown  won  the  1st 
prize  for  12  blooms  of  any  one  variety,  H.P.  or 
H.T.  ;  and  Mr.  Hy.  Drew,  Longworth,  who 
showed  Mrs.  Cornwallis  West  in  good  condition, 
was  2nd. 

The  best  12  Tea  Roses  of  any  one  variety 
proved  to  be  the  set  of  Mrs.  Foley  Hobbs  shown 
by  Mr.  John  Picg,  Royston  ;  and  Mme.  Jules 
■Gravereaux  by  Messrs.  G.  and  W.  Burch  was 
placed  2nd. 

In  the  amateurs'  classes  Mr.  G.  Sizmur, 
Ottershaw,  won  the  1st  prize  for  24  blooms  dis- 
tinct; and  Mrs.  Peters  Wood,  Weybridge,  was 
similarly  successful  with  12  varieties.  The  best 
collection  of  9  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  was 
shown  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Perkin  ;  this  exhibit, 
which  clearly  outpointed  the  others,  included 
especially  good  vases  of  King  Manoel,  Rosabelle, 
and  Sunproof  Crimson  and   Melba. 

The  exhibits  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers  pro- 
vided one  of  the  best  features  of  the  show. 
Mr.  L.  'Warde's  winning  collection  of  24 
bunches,  included  Clamatis  erecta,  Iris  anglica. 
■and  Lilium  croceum  ;  2nd,  Messrs.  W.  and  J. 
Brown. 

I      OB  \tive  Classes. 

The  centre  of  the  large  Rose  rent  was  occu- 
pied with  the  table  decorations,  which  were 
very  attractive.  The  1st  pri^e,  arranged  by 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Bide,  Farnham,  which  consisted  of 
Gerbera  hybrids  and  Asparagus  plumosus  nanus. 
was  especially  dainty  and  charming.  In  the 
class  which  required  3  vases  of  flowers  Messrs. 
Robinson,  Carshalton.  who  used  pink  Carna- 
tions and  Gladiolus,  also  made  a  very  effective 
display. 

The  basket  of  plants  which  won  the  1st  prize 
for  Mr.  L.  Warde  was  an  exceedingly  success- 
ful effort.  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown  won  the 
1st  prize  for  a  basket  of  Roses. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

Sir  W.  Greenwell,  Marden  Park,  Wolding- 
ham  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Lintott),  who  was  the  only 
•  exhibitor,  was  awnrded  the  1st  prize  for  a  splen- 


did collection  of  fruit,  in  which  the  Eminence 
Melon,  Foster's  Seedling  and  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes,  Early  Rivers  Nectarine,  and  Brown 
Turkey  Figs  were  of  very  high  quality.  Mr.  J. 
B.  Hilditch  won  1st  prizes  for  Melons  and 
Peaches,  and  the  Marquis  of  Ripon  for  Cherries. 
The  collections  of  vegetables,  although  fewer 
in  number  than  usual,  were  nearly  all  composed 
of  exceedingly  good  produce.  Three  1st  prizes 
for  collections  were  won  bv  Miss  Langworthy, 
Hollyford,  Berkshire  (gr.  Mr.  T.  J.  Brown). 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 
The  following  awards  were  made  to  exhibi- 
tors :  Gold  Medal  to  Mr.  L.  R.  Russell, 
Richmond ;  Small  Gold  Medal  to  Messrs.  W 
T.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham ;  Silver-gilt  Medal 
to  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  Sheen;  Silver  Medals  to 
Messrs.  J.  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking ;  Messrs. 
W.  and  J.  Brown  ;  J.  Naylor  and  Son,  Long 
Ditton ;  Henry  Newman,  Watford  ;  and  H.  E. 
Fordham,  Twickenham. 


CROYDON    HORTICULTURAL. 

June  24. — The  forty -seventh  annual  summer 
show  of  this  society  took  place  on  Wednesday, 
June  24,  in  the  Park  Hill  Recreation  Grounds. 
The  weather  was  extremely  fine  and  the  attend- 
ance of  visitors  in  consequence  very  gocd.  the 
receipts  being  far  in  excess  of  those  of  previous 
years.  Roses  were  very  well  6hown  both  in  the 
amateurs'  and  the  nurserymen's  sections,  and  the 
exhibits  were  numerous.  For  forty-eight  dis- 
tinct varieties,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons 
obtained  1st  prize  and  won  outright  the  Croy- 
don Challenge  Cup.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Ron, 
Colchester,  were  placed  2nd  with  a  veiy  credit- 
able exhibit.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four  dis- 
tinct varieties,  Messrs.  Chaplin  Bros.,  Ltd., 
of  Waltham  Cross,  were  awarded  the  1st  prize, 
and  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  of  Longworth,  the  2nd. 
Mr.  Prince  won  1st  prize  in  the  class  for  twelve 
blooms  of  the  same  variety,  Messrs,  Chaplin 
Bros,  being  placed  2nd.  A  class  for  nine  novel- 
ties evoked  keen  competition  among  the  nur- 
serymen. Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  obtained 
the  1st  prize,  and  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son 
the  2nd.  In  the  class  for  twelve  bunches  of 
garden  Roses  Mr.  Geo.  Prince  was  placed  1st, 
Mr.  Ernest  Hicks,  of  Wallingford,  obtaining 
2nd  place.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  were 
disqualified  by  reason  of  having  staged  too  many 
trusses,  but  a  special  Silver  Medal  was  awarded 
to  their  group  for  excellence  of  quality  and  dis- 
play. A  new  class  for  five  baskets  of  cut  Per- 
petual Roses  created  a  good  deal  of  interest,  and 
those  of  Messrs.  Chaplin  Bros,  and  Messrs.  D. 
Prior  and  Sons  were  respectively  1st  and  2nd 
of  a  very  good  collection  of  exhibits.  In  the 
amateur  class  for  twenty-four  blooms  of  distinct 
varieties,  Dr.  T.  E.  Pallett,  of  Earl's  Colne, 
won  the  Silver  Cup,  Mr.  H.  L.  Wettern, 
who  won  it  last  year,  being  second  on  this  occa- 
sion. A  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  for  a  bloom 
of  Lady  Barham  in  Dr.  Pali.ett's  collection. 
For  nine  Rose6  of  a  single  variety.  Mr.  G.  Cub- 
nock  Sawday,  Beechheld,  Weybridge,  obtained 
l6t  prize  ;  and  for  eighteen  Teas  cf  not  fewer  than 
twelve  varieties,  Mr.  F.  Slaughter,  Steymng, 
was  placed  1st,  a  Silver  Medal  being  awarded  to 
his  bloom  of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac.  Keen  com- 
petition was  evoked  by  a  class,  new  to  this 
societv,  for  dinner-ta.ble  decorations  of  Ro6es, 
restricted  to  ladies.  Mrs.  H.  L.  Wettern  ob- 
tained 1st  prize  with  a  really  beautiful  table, 
and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Brown,  Brokes  Lodge,  Reigate, 
who  was  placed  2nd,  arranged  her  exhibit  with 
no  less  ta6te.  In  the  class  for  stove  plants,  the 
Silver  Cup  was  won  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Bause,  nur- 
servman,  Portland  Road,  South  Norwood.  His 
collection  was  a  magnificent  one  and  well  de- 
served the  award. 

For  groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect.  F. 
Dyer,  Esq.,  J.P.  (gr.  J.  Randall).  Park  Hill 
Row,  Crovdon,  carried  off  the  1st  prize  ;  a"d  for 
a  group  of  stove  plants,  F.  Link,  Esq.,  J.  P.  (gr. 
J.  Slater),  was  placed  1st.  In  the  classes  for 
gardeners  there  were  not  quite  so  many  exhibits 
of  frui'6  and  vegetables  as  usual,  but  there  were 
several  groups  of  distinct  merit.  Sweet  Peas 
were  particularly  well  shown,  and  th°re  were  a 
number  of  creditable  exhibits.  For  twelve 
bunches,  in  the  open  elars,  F.  H.  Franks,  Esq. 
(gr.   N.   Humphrey),  Loampits,  Tonbridge,  won 


the  1st  prize.  In  the  cottagers'  classes  there 
was  a  slight  falling  off,  owing  partly  to  the 
destruction  by  hail  a  few  days  before  the  show 
of  large  portions  of  the  crops.  Several  non-com- 
petitive groups  were  well  staged,  among  otheTe 
one  by  Mr.  C.  Blick,  of  Hayes,  and  one  by  Mr. 
H.  Lakeman,  of  Thornton  Heath,  both  of  whom 
showed  Carnations.  Mr.  T.  Butcher,  Croydon, 
showed  a  group  of  plants  and  specimens  of  floral 
decoration.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Craw- 
ley, and  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maid- 
stone, showed  fine  collections  of  hardy  her- 
baceous flowering  plants.  Among  the  sundries 
there  were  several  interesting  exhibits.  Messrs. 
Jeyes  displayed  their  well-known  horticultural 
specialities,  and  Messrs.  Robinson  Bros,  showed 
Carmona  fertiliser  and  Alpha  sprayers.  The 
show  was  a  particularly  successful  one.  During 
the  day  a  number  of  the  flowers  were  6old,  the 
proceeds  from  thi6  source  (over  £4)  being  given 
to  the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.  The 
grounds  of  Alderman  Allen,  J. P.,  which  adjoin 
the  Park  Hill  recreation  ground,  were  thrown 
open  for  inspection,  and  the  privilege  was 
much  appreciated  by  the  visitors. 


BIRKENHEAD    AGRICULTURAL. 

June  24  and  25. — The  exhibition  of  the  above 
society  occupied  two  days  ano  proved  very  suc- 
cessful, the  Roses  and  Sweet  Peas  especially 
being  of  exceptional  merit.  For  a  collection  of 
Ferns  and  Selaginellas,  occupying  20  square  feet, 

D.  Macphee,  Esq.,  Arrowe  Park,  Cheshire,  was 
awarded  1st  prize,  and  F.  W.  Bagshaw,  Esq., 
Woodcote,  Rock  Ferry,  2nd.  For  one  stove  or 
greenhouse  plant  in  bloom  Mr.  Macphee  again 
took  the  lead,  and  also  for  six  stove  plants.  For 
three  Ferns,  Mr.  Bagshaw  took  first  place,  and 
also  obtained  the  same  position  for  a  single  speci- 
men— a  fine  Nephrolepis.  For  two  Fuchsias,  an<i 
also  for  three  tuberou6-rooted  Begonias,  J.  H 
Kenion,  Esq.,  Roselands,  Rock  Ferry,  wa£ 
awarded  the  1st  prize.  Herbert  Harding, 
Esq.,  Stanton,  Bebington,  won  the  1st  prize 
for  three  Pelargoniums,  and  for  twelve  cut  blooms 
of   Roses.      For   eighteen   vase6   of   Sweet    Peas 

E.  M.  Allen,  Esq.,  Formby,  was  placed  Ist 
with  good  spikes  of  Margaret  Atlee,  R.  F.  Fel- 
ton,  and  others.  In  the  class  for  twelve  Carna- 
tions, Messrs.  Page  and  Whitley,  Boughton, 
Chester,  obtained  1st  place.  Miss  Newseam, 
Old  Hall,  Ormskirk,  was  successful  in  several 
classes,  one  being  that  for  table  decorations,  in 
which  Rose6  were  used  with  pleasing  effect.  The 
class  for  a  collection  of  fruit  and  vegetables  wa£ 
unfortunately  not  contested,  there  being  only 
one  exhibitor  (Mr.  Macphee).  There  were 
several  very  fine  non-competitive  exhibits.  A 
Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Bees,  Ltd., 
Sealand  Nurseries,  Chester,  for  Delphiniums  and 
herbaceous  flowere.  The  same  award  was  given 
to  Messrs.  Young  and  Co.,  Cheltenham,  for  a 
fine  exhibit  of  Carnations;  to  Messrs.  R.  Ker 
and  Sons,  Aigburth.  for  a  table  of  Paeonies ;  to 
Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Iver,  for  Carnations  ;  and  to 
Mr.  J.  Lee,  Higher  Bebington,  for  fruit  trees 
in  pots.  Silver  Medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  H. 
Middlehxtrst,  Liverpool,  for  a  fine  collection  of 
Iri6 ;  to  Mr.  R.  Wright,  Formby,  fcr  Sweet 
Peas;  and  to  Mr.  S.  A.  Haines,  Birkenhead,  for 
miscellaneous  cut  flowers;  a  Bronze  Medal  being 
allotted  to  Mr.  W.  Maddocks,  of  Birkenhead,  for 
Roses.  Messrs.  Dickson,  of  Chester,  and 
Messrs.  McHattie  and  Co.,  Chester,  staged  in- 
teresting displays  of  cut  flowers  in  the  main 
avenue. 


LAW     NOTE. 


APPLE  PULP  IN  RASPBERRY  JAM. 

At  the  Marylebone  Police  Court  recently^  a 
grocer  was  convicted  for  selling,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  purchaser,  Raspberry  jam  which  contained 
at  least  10  per  cent,  of  Apple  pulp  contrary  to 
the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

Defendant  had  given  notice  to  appeal  at  the 
London  Sessions,  but  Mr.  Bodkin,  who  appeared 
on  behalf  of  the  Marylebone  Borough  Council, 
which  had  instituted  the  prosecution,  sad  that 
the  appeal  had  been  abandoned,  and  he  success- 
fully applied  for  costs.  . 
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Almond  Twigs  Blistered  :  E.  Y.  The  plants 
are  affected  with  Peach  leaf  curl,  a  disease 
due  to  the  attack  of  the  fungus  Exoascus  de- 
formans. Cut  off  all  shoots  that  are  attacked 
to  sound  wood  at  least  6  inches  below  the  part 
diseased. 

Apple  Trees  Diseased  :  G.  C.  You  are  right 
in  your  diagnosis  of  the  complaint — Sphaerop- 
sis  is  present.  Your  treatment  is  the  correct 
one,  and  should  prove  effective  provided  you 
commence  at  an  early  stage. 

Black  Currants  with  "  Big  Bud  "  :  /.  C.  You 
are  right,  the  disease  affecting  your  Black 
Currants  is  "Big  Bud."  All  the  infected 
buds  should  be  picked  off  and  burnt,  but 
spraying  would  be  of  no  use  this  season,  as 
it  is  too  late.  Next  year,  however,  you  might 
try  that  remedy. 

Canterbury  Beld  :  A.  E.  0.  It  is  a  common 
occurrence  for  the  top  bloom  on  a  spike  of 
irregular  flowers,  such  aiS  digitalis,  to  become 
regular ;  a  condition  known  as  peloria. 

Carnations  with  Hard  Centres  :  F.  A.  A.  The 
malformed  flowers  exhibit  prolification.  From 
some  cause  or  other  the  centres  have  continued 
growing,  forming  a  large,  bud-like  growth, 
with  leafy  structures. 

Cherries  and  Figs  Diseased  :  We  cannot  find 
any  pest  on  the  fruits  themselves ;  but 
probably    the  tree   is   diseased   at.   the  Toots. 

Chrysanthemums  Injured  :  A.  E.  G.  The 
Chrysanthemums  are  infested  with  mites. 
Drench  the  plants  thoroughly  with  a  solution 
of  quassia. 

Creosoted  Boxes  for  Seeds  :  P.  T.  L.  We 
should  not  advise  you  to  use  creosoted  boxes 
for  propagating  purposes,  as  creosote  is  a 
powerful  poison.  Stockholm  tar  could,  how- 
ever, be  used  for  the  some  purpose  without 
so  much  risk  of  injury. 

Damson  Fruit  :  P.  Beer.  The  diseased  fruit, 
known  as  "pocket  plums,"  is  caused  by  a 
fungus  exoascus  prum.  Collect  and  burn  all 
diseased  fruits  to  prevent  further  infection. 

Employment  in  London  Parks  :  W.  H.  W. 
The  best  way  to  obtain  employment  in  a  ceme- 
tery would  be  to  approach  the  superintendent 
direct.  In  the  Horticultural  Directory  there  is 
a  list  of  the  public  parks  and  cemeteries,  with 
the,  names  of  the  superintendents.  If  you 
desire  work  under  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil, you  should  apply  to  the  Superinterwlnit , 
Parks  Department,  11,  Regent  Street, 
London,   W. 

Figs  Failing  :  Y.  Z.  The  cause  of  the  failure 
of  your  Figs  is  to  be  found  in  the  atmospheric 
conditions  under  which  they  are  grown.  There 
is  too  little  ventilation,  and  this  has  favoured 
the  growth  of  Botrytis,  from  which  the  trees 
are  suffering. 

Fungi  in  Potting  Soil  :  C.  L.  Sprinkle  kainit 
over  the  compost  and  incorporate  it  thoroughly 
with  the  soil  a  month  before  the  latter  is  re- 
quired for  use 

"  Fungus  "  on  Lawn  :  W.  N.  The  plant  is  not 
a  fungus,  but  a  lichen,  and  may  be  eradicated 
by  soaking  the  grass  with  sulphate  of  iron, 
1  oz.  in  one  gallon  of  water.  Continue  to  apply 
the  specific  until  all  the  foreign  growth  is 
killed. 

Gardeners'  Association  :  Rose.  The  Associa- 
tion you  are  thinking  of  is  probably  the  British 
Gardeners'  Association.  The  secretary  is  Mr. 
Cyril  Harding,  Ulysses,  Fortune  Green, 
London,  N.W.  With  reference  to  examina- 
tions, you  should  write  to  the  Secretary, 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster,  S.W. 

Cloxinias  Injured  :  G.  W.  E.  The  plants  you 
send  are  injured  by  mites.  They  should  be 
fell  sprayed  at  once  with  a  quassia  solution, 
aking  care  to  ensure  its  penetrating  into  the 
jrevices    and  between  the  hairs  on  the  foliage. 


Grapes  :  W.  B.  F.  It  is  too  late  to  save  your 
crop  this  year,  ,but  next  year  you  should 
thoroughly  spray  the  vines  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture ((half  strength)  just  before  the  flowers 
expand. 

Humea  elegans  :  Roger  Lear.  The  injury  has 
been  caused  by  an  excess  of  moisture  at  the 
roots. 

Labour  Required  for  4£  Acres  :  F.  B.  You 
ask  for  advice  as  to  the  labour  required 
for  4i  acres  of  strong  land,  consisting  of 
lawn,  flower,  and  kitchen  gardens,  and  also 
to  look  after  cow,  pigs  and  poultry.  Much 
depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  lawn  and  the 
number  of  pigs  and  poultry.  Probably,  in 
ordinary  circumstances  three,  men,  with  occa- 
sional extra  help  during  the  busy  season,  would 
be  sufficient. 

Leaves  from  Plum  Trees  :  Inquirer.  No.  4  is 
affected  with  the  silver-leaf  disease.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  what  is  wrong  with  the  other 
specimens. 

List  of  Nurserymen  and  Florists  :  0.  B.  The 
Horticultural  Director;/,  price  Is.  3d.  post 
free,  contains  a  list  of  all  the  chief  nursery- 
men and  florists  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
can  be  obtained  from  our  publishing  depart- 
ment. 

Manetti  Stocks  for  Budding  :  Constant 
Header.  You  erred  in  planting  so  deeply  as 
1  foot ;  6  inches  would  have  been  ample.  Do 
not  bud  the  stocks  until  August;  in  the  mean- 
time keep  the  ground  well  hoed,  and  the  plants 
will  soon  strengthen.  When  you  are  ready  to 
bud  the  stocks  hoe  the  soil  away  to  a  depth 
of  a  few  inches  to  enable  the  bud  to  be  in- 
serted within,  say,  2  or  3  inches  from  the 
roots.  Th3  soil  should  not  be  returned  after 
budding,  but  instead,  the  buds  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  exposed,  binding  them  with 
Raffia  in  the  usual  manner. 

Melons  Diseased  :  A.  S.  B.  The  Melon  plant 
is  affected  with  Cucumber  mildew.  It  should 
be  sprayed  every  fourth  day  with  liver  of 
sulphur  in  the  proportion  of  1  oz.  to  4  gallons  of 
water. — W.  G.  W.  The  fruits  have  been  in- 
jured by  insects  at  an  early  stage,  and  fungi 
have  entered  through  the  wounds.  Take  mea- 
sures to  prevent  fruit  that  is  developing  from 
becoming  infested  with  insects. — Baker,  The 
Grange.  The  root  of  the  Melon  ha6  been  killed 
by  a  'fungus  known  as  Botrytis.  In  future,  be- 
fore planting  Melons  you  should  sterilise  the 
soil  by  heating  or  steaming  it,  or  sprinkle  it 
with  kainit  a  month  before  it  is  used. 

Melons  Failing  :  A.  II.  We  have  carefully 
examined  the  specimen  sent,  but  fail  to  find 
any  trace  of  fungus  or  other  disease,  and  are 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  cause  of  the 
failure. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Purity.  Nos.  1  to  6  are  gar- 
den Roses,  which  we  do  not  recognise ;  7,  Es- 
callonia  rubra ;  8,  Cotoneaster  horizontalis ;  9, 
Veronica  incana;  10,  Erigeron  philadelphicus. 
— Dendron.  Echinocactus  Eyresii. — Dublin. 
Roses  :  1,  Celine  Forestier ;  2,  Gloire  Lyon- 
naise;  3,  Pink  Damask;  4.  Mme.  Lavalley ;  5, 
Flora  ;  6,  Reine  Marie  Henriette  ;  7,  Mme.  Jos. 
Courbet.— Jas.  W.  Hubble.  Rose  Mme.  Isaac 
Periere.  —  W.  and  S.  Hordeum  jubaitum. — 
G.  J.  W.,  Sussex.  We  believe  the  Rose 
to  be  the  white  De  Meaux,  one  of  the 
lovely  old  miniature  Provence  Roses. 
— F.  A.  E.  Dendrobium  Dalhousieanum,  as  it 
is  generally  called  in  gardens.  The  original 
name,  however,  is  D.  pulchellum.  D.  pulchel- 
lum  of  gardens  is  a  dwarf,  trailing  species. — 
Rev.  Thomas  Boyd.  Rose  Edmond  Proust 
(Wichuraiana). — F.  L.  Rhododendron  (Aza- 
lea) calendulaceum  var.—  N.  H.  1,  Phalaris 
arundinacea  variegata ;  2,  Zephyranthes  cari- 
nata ;  3,  Anchusa  sempervirens ;  4,  Polemo- 
nium  coeruleum  album  ;  5,  Santolina  Chamae- 
cyparissuis ;  6,  Deutzia  scabra  fiore  pleno. — 
II.  Burton.  Calycanthus  floridus,  Californian 
Allspice. — E.  B.  H.  1,  Jasminuin  floridum  ; 
2,  J.  revolutum. 

Nectarines  with  Rusty  Skins  :  S.  J.  The 
fruits  have  been  punctured  by  insects  at  an 
early  stage.  Next  season  take  measures  to 
prevent  infestations  of  sucking  insects. 


Peach  Fruits  Spotted  :  F.  D.  E.  The  spotting 
is  caused  by  a  fungus,  and  will  not  disappear. 
Spray  the  plants  next  season  as  soon  a6  the 
fruits  have  set  with  liver  of  sulphur. 

Peach  Leaves  Shrivelling  :  W.  J.  See  reply 
to  E.  Y.  under  "Almond  Twigs  Blistered." 
The  vine  leaves  are  not  affected  with  either 
fungous  or  insect  pests. 

Phlox  decussata  :  Somerville.  The  plants  have 
been  injured  by  eelworms  at  the  roots,  for 
which  there  is  no  cure.  Burn  the  affected 
plants,  and  sterilise  by  baking  the  soil  in 
which  they  have  grown. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  Leaves  Turning  Brown  : 
G.  H.  T.  The  trouble  has  been  caused  by 
wrong  cultural  treatment,  and  is  not  due  to 
either  fungous  or  insect  pests. 

Peas  Unhealthy  :  F.  W.  N.  The  trouble  is  due 
to  "stripe"  disease,  which  is  just  making  its 
appearance  in  the  plants.  No  cure  for  this 
disease  is  known,  but  you  should  take  the  pre- 
caution to  grow  the  plants  in  sterilised  soil. 
If  sown  out  of  doors  select  a  fresh  site  next 
year,  as  far  removed  from  the  old  one  as  pos- 
sible.— M.  C.  Try  the  effect  of  watering  the 
plants  twice  a  week  with  sulphate  of  potash  in 
solution,  one  oz.  in  each  gallon  of  water.. — 
L.  C.  Water  the  plants  with  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  1  oz.  in  2  gallons  of  soft 
water  at  intervals  of  four  days. 

Pansies  Dying  :  M.  G.  The  plants  have  been 
killed  by  the  fungus  Botrytis,  which  has 
entered  at  the  roots.  Secure  fresh  stock  and 
plant  in  another  part  of  the  garden. 

Peach  Leaves  Diseased  :  P.  C.  S.  Your  trees 
are  attacked  with  the  shot-hole  fungus,  Cer- 
cospora  circumscissa,  and  should  be  sprayed 
with  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  car- 
bonate about  every  fourteen  days,  the  recipe 
for  which  is  as  follows  : — Mix  the  carbonate 
of  copper,  loz.,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
5oz.,  in  a  quart  of  hot  water,  and  when  quite 
dissolved  add  16  quarts  of  cold  water.  The 
solution  may  be  applied  to  quite  young  Peach 
leaves,  as  it  will  not  harm  them  as  would  the 
Bordeaux  mixture. 

Primula  Seedlings  :  F.  E.  G.  A  suitable  com- 
post for  growing  seedlings  of  the  Primulas 
you  mention  consists  of  rich,  fibrous  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  sharp  sand,  in  equal  parts.  Prick 
the  seedlings  off  into  deep  boxes,  and  grow 
them  on  in  a  cool,  shady  frame. 

Salvia  argentea  :  J.  Baker.  This  is  probably 
the  plant  meant.  It  is  a  biennial,  and  may  be 
sown  at  any  time  now,  either  in  pots,  or  in 
■the  open  border.  Large  rosettes  of  white, 
woolly  leaves  are  produced  the  first  year,  and 
I  In'  plant  flowers  in  the  early  summer  of  the 
following  year. 

Strawberry  Plants  :  F.  C.  M.  At  an  earlier 
staue  the  plants  have  been  attacked  by  aphis, 
and  a  fungus  has  developed  in  the  honey  dew 
deposited   by  the  insects. 

Tomatos  :  J.  O.  A  thorough  examination  of  the 
Tomato  and  leaf  you  send  fails  to  disclose  am 
fungus  disease.  The  failure  is  probably  due 
to  some  error  in  cultivation. — A.  S.  It  is  im- 
possible to  name  a  variety  of  Tomato  from  a 
single  fruit. 

Tomatos  Diseased  :  //.  E.  H.  Canker  is  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  Soak  the  soil  thoroughly 
with  sulphate  of  potash  in  solution;  1  oz.  in 
one  gallon  of  water. 

Vine  Leaves  :  /.  D.  and  //.  F.  K.  The  trouble 
is  due  to  some  external  cause  ;  no  disease  is 
present.  Attend  carefully  to  such  cultural  de- 
tails as  ventilating  the  house  and  regulating 
the  amount  of   atmospheric  moisture. 

Various  Plants  Diseased  :  J.  IF.  G.  The  plants 
are  all  attacked  by  the  fungus  Botrytis.  The 
disease  is  present  in  the  soil,  and  was  probably 
introduced  with  the  manure.  There  is  no  cure 
for  the  plants  which  are  affected  with  this 
disease.  Sterilise  the  soil  either  by  steaming 
or  baking  it. 
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THE    ARNOLD    ARBORETUM. 

Impressions    by    the    Hon.     Vicary    Gibbs. 

I  AM  just  returning  from  a  visit  to  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  and  I  think  it 
may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to 
have  a  short  account  of  this  delightful 
botanio  garden,  although  no  doubt  abler 
]«?ns  than  mine  have  in  past  years  dealt 
with  the  same  subject  in  your  columns. 

However  this  may  be,  if  anyone  wants 
to  read  a  picturesque  description,  not  only 
of  the  Arboretum  and  the  work  done  there 
by  its  famous  director,  Professor  Sargent, 
but  also  of  the  expeditions  which  he 
has  organised  to  China  in  search  of 
rare  plants,  he  cannot  do  better  than  get 
a  book  called  The  Incandescent  Lily, 
by  Gouverneur  Morris,  whose  charming 
style  I  can  admire  though  I  cannot 
emulate.  If  a  more  precise  and  pro- 
saic account  be  desired,  it  is  to  be 
found  both  in  Harper's  Magazine  and 
in  a  comparatively  recent  number  of 
American  Country  Life,  but  as  these  pro- 
ductions may  not  be  readily  available  to 
English  readers,  I  will  try  to  while  away 
the  idle  hours  on  shipboard  during  a  calm 
passage  by  setting  down  a  few  notes  of  my 
own,  which,  if  they  have  no  other  merit, 
will  at  any  rate  describe  at  first  hand 
thing's  worthy  to  be  seen. 

The  Arboretum  is  situated  in  Jamaica 
Plain,  just  outside  Brookline,  which  is  a 
suburb  of  Boston.  Its  acreage  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  Kew  Gardens,  but  owing- 


to  the  fact  that  it  lies  in  undulating 
country,  with  fine  rolling  hills,  instead  of 
in  a  flat  river-valley,  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  far  bigger.  Unlike  Kew, 
the  collection  is  confined  to  hardwood 
plants  capable  of  growing  out-of-doors, 
and  neither  Alpines,  herbaceous  plants, 
nor  thoso  requiring  artificial  heat  are  to 
be  found  there.  Indeed,  beyond  a  small 
propagating  house,  there  is  no  glass  to 
be  seen.  Unlike  Kew,  too,  it  is  inter- 
sected by  several  broad  driving  roads, 
so  that  those  who  are  infirm  can  see  a 
great  deal  of  the  Arboretum  without 
leaving  their  carriages.  Automobiles, 
however,  are  not  allowed  in  the  grounds, 
and,  I  think,  very  properly,  for  their  pre- 
sence would  detract  materially  both  from 
the  security  and  enjoyment  of  students. 
for  whom  the  gardens  are  primarily 
intended. 

The  climate  is,  of  course,  much  more 
extreme  than  ours,  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  the  thermometer  to  fall  20° 
below  zero;  as  against  this  the  very  hot 
summers  ripen  the  wood  perfectly,  and 
enable  plants  to  stand  cold  which  would  be 
fatal  in  England.  Although  the  number 
of  evergreens,  outside  certain  hardy  Coni- 
fers, which  will  stand  a  Massachusetts 
winter  such  as  that  of  1913-14  is  very 
small,  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  some  of 
the  deciduous  subjects  come  through  the 
ordeal  better  than  they  would  do  in 
England  north  of  London.  For  instance, 
take  the  case  of  Chionanthus  virgin icus, 
popularly  known  as  the  Fringe  Tree. 
This  in  the  eastern  states  makes  a  large 
shrub,  or  sub-tree,  is  perfectly  hardy, 
and  when  loaded  with  its  feathery,  white 
panicles  of  flower  in  early  June  is  a 
glorious  sight,  yet  at  my  home  in 
Aldenham,  Hertfordshire,  it  does  not 
grow  vigorously,  nor  ripen  its  young 
wood  completely,  and  consequently 
does  not  flower  in  the  same  pro- 
fusion. The  explanation  of  this  plant, 
the  deciduous  Magnolias,  the  Styraxes  and 
many  other  deciduous  trees,  doing  so 
much  better  across  the  sea  is  simple,  and 
is  nothing  more  than  the  absence  there  of 
spring  frosts.  In  America  there  is  really 
no  spring,  and  they  plunge  in  a  few  days 
from  piercing  cold  to  burning  heat. 
When  I  was  there  in  May  the  thermometer 
was  frequently  well  over  90  in  the  shade. 
Their  winter  is  terrible,  but  the  moment 
it  is  over  it  is  done  with  for  good,  and 
every  little  twig  is  completely  ripened, 
hence  the  wonderful  way  in  which  their 
plants   flower  and   fruit. 

With  us,  however,  we  never  know  when 
we  are  safe  from  injury  from  cold,  and 
when  the  sap  is  up  even  3°  or  4°  of  frost 
is  more  damaging  to  plants  than  zero  in 
their  dormant  state.  At  Aldenham,  for 
instance,  there  is  not  one  month  of  the 
twelve  in  which  we  have  not  had  to  put 
up  with  frost  in  one  or  other  of  the  last 
thirty  years.*  As  a  set-off  to  this  ad- 
vantage for  American  horticulturists,  the 
following  common  evergreens  which  adorn 
English  gardens  cannot  stand  the  winter 


in  the  Arboretum  : — Our  Yew  (Texus  bac- 
cata),  Mahonia,  Barberry  (Berberis  Aqui- 
t'ulium),  Box  (Buxus  of  all  kinds),  our 
Holly  (Ilex  Aquifolium),  all  Laurels,  i.e. 
Cerasus  Pseudo-cerasus  (for  in  America 
Laurel  is  the  popular  name  given  to 
Kalmia).  and,  of  course,  all  Aucubas  are 
absent.  Roughly  speaking,  it  may  be  said 
that  though"  the  Mother  Country  is  far 
ahead  in  the  wealth  and  variety  of  its  ever- 
greens, yet  many  of  the  deciduous  shrubs 
grow  better,  and  flower  and  fruit  more 
freely  in  Eastern  North  America  than  they 
do  with  us. 

As  an  instance  of  this  I  may  mention 
first  of  all  the  Syringas,  which  are  deser- 
vedly most  popular  shrubs  with  our 
cousins.  When  I  arrived  these  plants  were 
at  their  best,  and  I  can  truly  say  that 
no  one  has  seen  Lilacs  at  their  best 
who  has  not  seen  them  in  America. 
All  the  finest  varieties  are 
and  they  are  usually  massed 
and  very  carefully  tended, 
dead  flowers  being  removed, 
we  are  in  the  habit 
choice     Rhododendrons. 


grown, 
together 
all  the 
just  as 
of  doing  with 
The    individual 


*  since  my  return  home,  and  since  this  paper  was  written. 
I  have  learnt  that  on  May  XI  or  June  1  last  we  goffered  from 
10  decree*  of  frost,  which  <lid  «re;it  damagi 


plants  grow  to  a  great  size,  and  I 
saw  really  giant  specimens  of  S.  pekin- 
ensis  and  S.  japonica.  I  believe  1914  was 
a  particularly  fine  year  for  them,  but 
certainly  the  blaze  of  colour  produced  was 
such  that  I  could  not  have  conceiv.ed  pos- 
sible, and  shall  never  forget. 

Other  plants  which  I  saw  in  flower,  and 
in  which  we  are  far  surpassed,  are  the 
Dogwoods  and  shrubby  Honeysuckles  ;  the 
queen  of  the  former  is  undoubtedly  Cornus 
florida,  and  its  variety  C.  f.  rosea.  This 
though  it  will  live  with  us  is  generally  a 
poor  bloomer,  but  as  I  saw  it,  covered  all 
over  with  big,  flat,  white,  or  clear  rose- 
pink,  flowers,  was  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful sights  imaginable. 

When  at  Rochester  in  New  York  State 
a  little  later  I  saw  a  large  plant  of  C. 
Kousa  in  flower,  but  though  quite  satisfac- 
tory it  certainly  cannot  compete  in  size  or 
brilliance  of  bloom  with  C.  florida.  C. 
Nuttalli,  which  is  by  some  considered  the 
best  of  all  this  family,  I  was  not  fortu- 
nate enough  to  see,  and  I  believe  it  is  con- 
fined to  a  more  westerly  region  than  any 
into  which  I  penetrated.  The  shrubby 
Honeysuckles  are  almost  as  striking  a 
feature  as  the  Lilacs,  and  have  one  ad- 
vantage over  them,  that  their  fruit  is 
very  showy  in  autumn  and  winter.  As 
they  thrive  perfectly  well  even  if  they  do 
not  attain  quite  the  same  size  in  England, 
we  ought  to  make  more  general  use  of  them 
than  we  have  done  hitherto.  The  kinds 
which  I  noticed  growing  in  the  Arboretum, 
and  which  struck  me  as  most  attractive, 
were  Lonicera  Ruprechtiana,  with  bright 
yellow  flowers;  L.  Korolkowii  floribunda, 
with  pink  flowers  and  markedly  glaucous 
foliage;  L.  amoena;  and  L.  tatarica 
lutea,  both  with  showy  pink  flowers,  and 
to  these  should  perhaps  be  added  L. 
Maackii,  whose  flowers  are  large  and  white. 

Another  May  flower  which  aroused  my 
enthusiasm,  though  its  blooms  only  last 
in  beauty  for  three  days,  was  Halesia 
tetraptera.    Of  course,  as  a  shrub  thfs  is  a 
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well-known,  old-fashioned  plant  in 
England,  though  now  not  often  grown, 
being  known  here  as  the  Snowdrop  Tree, 
and  there  as  Silver  Bell;  but  not  far  from 
the  entrance  to  the  Arboretum,  and  on  the 
bank  of  a  beautiful  lake,  modestly  named 
Jamaica  Pond,  I  saw  the  tree  form,  which 
was  quite  new  to  me,  some  20  feet  high 
with  a  stem  about  1  foot  through.  When 
loaded  with  its  bright,  white,  hanging 
flowers  it  was  indeed  worth  going,  as  I 
had  gone,  a  long  way  to  see  it. 

Professor  Sargent  has  been  remarkably 
successful  in  retaining  the  natural  appear- 
ance of  the  grounds  while  keeping  plants 
of  the  same  botanical  order  together,  and 
so  far  as  possible  keeping  closely  allied 
Orders  in  conjunction  (e.g.,  the  Tulip 
Trees  follow  the  various  Magnolias).  This 
has  been  achieved  by  judicious  selection 
of  the  spot  for  planting  the  different 
genera,  where  they  can  both  feel  and  look 
at  home.  Thus  the  Willows  flourish  on  a 
marshy  fiat,  and  the  Conifers  make  a  fine 
show  on  the  steep  sides  of  a  grassy 
hill.  Under  the  broad-leaved  forest  trees 
a  natural  undergrowth  of  Vaccinium, 
Sumach,  Golden  Rod,  and  various  dwarf 
plants  is  encouraged,  because  not  only  does 
it  turn  a  gorgeous  colour  in  the  fall,  but 
has  the  practical  advantage  of  conserving 
the  leaves  and  saving  cost  of  mowing. 

On  entering  the  Arboretum  one  finds  im- 
mediately on  the  right  the  Administration 
Building,  presented  by  a  generous  citizen 
of  Massachusetts  named  Horatio  Hunni- 
well.  It  is  an  unpretentious  but  well- 
constructed,  red-brick  building,  with  every 
possible  precaution  against  fire.  It  con- 
tains the  offices  of  the  professor  and  his 
various  assistants,  and  an  admirable  her- 
barium. I  was  struck  with  the  prompti- 
tude with  which  that  distinguished 
botanist,  Mr.  Render,  produced  for  my 
inspection  dried  specimens  of  the  foliage 
of  diverse  rare  Aesoulus  at  which  I  wanted 
to  look.  The  nuts  of  all  kinds  of 
trees,  preserved  in  bottles,  form,  I 
should  fancy,  an  unsurpassed  collection, 
and  the  excellence  of  the  Arboretum  ar- 
rangements was  tested  by  the  quickness 
with  which  my  wish  to  compare  all  the 
different  Hickory  nuts  was  gratified. 

Although  the  late  Mr.  Hunniwell  did  a 
fine  thing  in  giving  this  building,  it  is 
surprising  how  few  rich  Americans  have 
interested  themselves  in  this  great  national 
possession,  and  how  few  of  them,  compara- 
tively, whether  rich  or  poor,  know  or  care 
anything  about  it.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is  better 
known  with  us  than  its  own  country. 
Excellent  as  it  is  it  is  gravely  in  want 
of  two  important  things — land  and 
money.  It  is  true  that,  as  I  have  said, 
it  is  about  as  large  as  Kew,  but  the  trees 
are  young,  the  majority  of  them  not  more 
than  30  years  old,  and  will  soon  want 
more  room ;  indeed,  in  places  they  are 
overcrowded  already,  and  they  grow  much 
faster  there  than  in  England.  I  saw  an 
Oak,  believed  to  be  a  cross  between  our 
pedunculate  and  sessile  forms,  which  was 
only  IB  years  old,  and  which  I  should 
have  judged  from  my  English  experience 


to  be  at  least  30.  it  costs,  too,  far  more 
to  maintain  trees  properly  there  than 
here.  Not  only  is  labour  more  highly 
paid,  but  much  more  of  it  is  essential 
owing  to  the  plague  of  insects  of  various 
kinds,  such  as  the  gipsy  moth,  which  is 
liable  to  attack  almost  any  tree  except 
the  Ash  and  its  relatives.  The  annual 
bill  for  spraying  in  the  Arboretum  alone 
is  appalling,  and  in  the  case  of  healthy, 
robust  fruit  trees,  such  as  the  Apple  and 
Cherry,  if  they  are  left  unsprayed  for 
three  consecutive  years  they  are  not  merely 
divested  of  leaf  but  killed  outright  by  the 
tent  caterpillar.  I  myself  saw  young 
Oaks  of  which  the  stem  was  so  covered  by 
a  brown,  hairy  caterpillar,  of  which  I 
do  not  know  the  name,  that  it  was  almost 
invisible. 

Furthermore,  though  the  rainfall  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston  is  much  heavier  than 
in  that  of  London,  it  is  much  less  evenly 
distributed,   and  a  great  deal  of  watering 


[Photograph  by  C.  F.  Ball 

Fig.  12. — syeinga  wilsonii  :  coloub  of 
flowers  pink. 

is  requisite  to  keep  young  or  newly-moved 
plants  in  life.  Again,  the  Arboretum 
being  situated  close  to  a  great  and  in- 
creasing city  like  Boston,  adjoining  land 
is  steadily  increasing  in  value,  and  becom- 
ing ripe  for  building;  although  at  the 
moment  there  is  a  fair  amount  which 
could  be  bought  at  a  reasonable  price,  yet 
in  a  very  short  time  there  will  be  none 
available,  and  now,  alas !  when  it  is  to  be 
got  there  is  no  fund  from  which  a  pur- 
chase could  be'  made. 

Although  the  Arboretum  is  worthy  of 
being  a  national  institution,  being  far 
away  the  greatest  botanical  collection  of 
hardy  plants  in  America  and  needing 
nothing  but  money  to  become  the  first  in 
the  world,  yet  I  believe  I  am  right  in  say- 
ing that  it  receives  no  national  nor  State 
subsid}'.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  de- 
voutly to  be  wished  that  some  public- 
sp  hired  American  should  endow  it  with 
a  sum  which  would  put  it  out  of  danger  of 


being  neglected  or  falling  into  decay  t 
that  time  (I  trust  far  distant)  when  the 
marvellous  energy  and  capacity  of  ite 
present  director  shall  have  ceased  to  be 
devoted  to  its  upkeep.  Professor  Sargent 
is  second  to  no  man  living  in  the  services 
which  he  has  rendered  to  horticulture. 
Not  only  is  this  great  Arboretum  mainly 
the  creation  of  his  brain,  but  he  has  or- 
ganised a  succession  of  syndicates  which 
have  combined  to  send  distinguished  ex- 
plorers such  as  Wilson  to  out-of-the-way 
parts  of  China,  Japan,  Korea,  and  other 
places. 

Nor  has  he  only  done  his  collecting  by 
deputy,  but  has  himself  travelled  often 
and  far  and  endured  much  hardship  in 
the  course  of  his  fruitful  botanical  re- 
searches. Although  his  office  work  and 
correspondence  are  naturally  heavy,  by 
rising  early  and  sitting  late  he  manages 
to  find  time  to  be  much  in  the  grounds, 
keeping  a  sharp  eye  on  the  cultivation. 
Having  been  privileged  to  accompany  him 
I  can  answer  for  it  that  he  knows  every 
corner  of  it,  as  if  it  were  his  own  beauti- 
ful private  garden   in   Brookline. 

Like  all  good  gardeners  the  Professor 
is  always  ready  to  help  his  many  friends 
with  counsel  as  to  how  to  plant  or 
beautify  their  grounds,  for  both  he  and 
his  son  stand  high  in  repute  as  landscape 
artists  and  designers.  He  is,  too,  most 
open-handed  in  the  distribution  of  sur- 
plus plants  and  seeds,  and  speaking  per- 
sonally I  can  only  say  that  without  his 
liberal  help  the  Aldenham  collection  would 
be  comparatively  meagre. 

I  suppose  every  collector  has  a  speci- 
ality, and  finds  one  genus  more  attractive 
than  any  other.  Certainly  in  the  Pro- 
fessor's case  it  is  the  Crataegus  that  stands 
first,  and,  per  se  nut  per  alium,  he  has 
literally  searched  "  every  hollow  and 
dingle  and  dell  "  over  the  broad  acres  of 
North  America  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  a 
large  hillside  at  the  farthest  end  of  the 
Arboretum  now  displays  the  trophies  of  his 
zeal.  I  really  do  not  know  exactly  how 
many  he  has  introduced  (indeed,  some 
folk  think  that  he  has  carried  sub-division 
too  far,  on  which  point  I  am  not  compe- 
tent to  express  a  judgment) ;  but  I  do  know 
that  there  were  between  600  and  700  in 
flower  this  spring,  and  that  great  numbers 
were  so  distinct  that  the  veriest  tyro  would 
not  confuse  them.  The  merits  of  this  genus 
are  so  high  and  various  that  they  ought 
as  they  become  known  to  lead  to  heavy 
planting  of  American  thorns  on  our  side 
They  are  almost  all  perfectly  hardy,  con- 
stant, and  profuse  flowerers,  with  show^ 
fruits,  and  in  many  cases  brilliant  autumn 
colour.  Against  these  charms  there  is  but 
one  fault  to  be  set,  viz.,  that  there  are  too 
many  of  them.  I  will  add  the  names  of 
a  few  which  were  particularly  fine  when  I 
saw  them  in  flower  this  May  : — Crataegus 
mollis,  C.  submollis,  C.  lauta,  C.  Arkan- 
sana,  C.  succulenta,  C.  viridis,  C.  prui- 
nosa,  and  lastly  C.  geneseensis,  which  I 
saw  growing  wild  in  the  valley  of  the 
Genesee  River  after  I  had  left  Massachu- 
setts.    Vicary  Gibbs. 

(To  he  cnnrhirieri.) 
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NEW     OR     NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 

SYRINGA  WILSONII,  SCHNEIDER,  N.  SP. 
Several  new  Chinese  Lilacs  flowered  last  May 
in  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens,  and  the  best 
of  all  from  a  garden  point  of  view  was  Syringa 
Wilsonii.  Although  the  bushes  are  only  2i  feet 
high  they  flowered  freely,  and  the  sweetly-scented 
drooping  flowers  of  a  soft  salmony-pink  colour 
were  attractive,  even  at  a  distance.  The 
panicles  of  flowers  are  terminal,  from  3  to  5 
inches  long ;  the  individual  flowers  are  not  quite 
half  an  inch  long  and  closely  set  on  the  pedicels. 
In  Plantae  Wilsonianae  they  are  said  to  be 
white  or  lilac.  The  leaves  are  narrowly  oval, 
with  pointed  tips,  from  2  to  3  inches  long, 
glabrous  on  both  surfaces  save  the  veins,  which 
are  hairy.  Syringa  Wilsonii  is  said  to  grow  from 
6  to  20  feet  high,  and  was  found  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Wilson  in  Western  Szechuan  and  Tachienlu  at  an 
altitude  of  7,000  to  10,000  feet.  Other  new 
species  of  Lilac  that  flowered  at  Glasnevin  in 
May  included  Syringa  pinnatifolia,  illustrated  in 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  April  18,  1914  (p.  269).  The 
flowers  are  small  and  white,  somewhat  resem- 
bling some  of  the  Privets.  S.  Sargentiana 
has  acuminate  leaves  4  inches  in  length  by 
2^  inches  in  breadth,  and  a  sturdy  habit  pro- 
mising to  make  a  strong  bush.  The  dense, 
nodding  panicles  of  flowers  are  each  some 
3  to  5  inches  long.  The  flowers  are  purple-red  on 
the  exterior  of  the  tube  and  brighter  coloured 
within,  being  half  an  inch  in  length.  F.  Ball. 
Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin. 

OTHONNA  PACHYPODA.* 
The  new  Othonna  described  below  is  a  plant 
of  striking  habit,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  re- 
production of  Mr.  Lynch's  photograph  (fig.  14). 
The  short,  stout  stem  and  the  slender,  trailing 
branches  are  remarkable  in  the  genus.  The 
plant  photographed  was  collected  by  Professor 
Pearson  on  barren,  stony  ground  in  the  Knechts 
Vlakte  district,  near  ithe  Varsch  River,  Western 
South  Africa.  It  flowered  at  the  Cambridge 
Botanic  Gardens  in  December,  1912.  Mr.  Lynch 
also  forwarded  to  Kew  a  piece  of  the  bark  from 
the  main  stem  ;  it  consists  of  more  than  one  layer 
and  in  texture  resembles  that  of  the  Birch ;  it 
is  thin  and  translucent,  and  of  a  pale  yellowish- 
brown  colour. 

The  genus  Othonna  is  a  member  of  the  tribe 
Senecionideae,  and  belongs  to  a  group  of  five 
genera  which  are  with  a  few  exceptions  entirely 
South  African.  Its  nearest  allies  are  Euryops 
(about  30  species)  and  Gamolepis  (14  species). 
On  account  of  a  false  appreciation  of  the  style 
the  genus  was  for  a  long  time  considered  to  be- 
long to  the  tribe  Cynaroideae ;  but  the  style  has 
neither  the  appendix  nor  the  external  ring  of 
hairs  nor  articulation  so  characteristic  of  that 
tribe,  and  is  quite  like  that  of  Senecio  ;  as  the 
disk-flowers  are  sterile  it  remains  undivided,  as 
in  most  other  flowers  under  similar  circum- 
stances. The  genus  is  distinguished  from  Sene- 
cio on  account  of  this  sterility  of  the  disk  flowers. 

•  Othonna  pachypoda,  Hutchinson,  sp.  nov.  Oaulis 
erecta,  valde  robusta.  circiter  15  cm.  alta.  3  cm.  dia- 
metro ;  rami_  numerosi.  graeiies,  dependents,  usque  ad 
60  om.  longi,  teretes,  cortioe  pallide  brunneo  obtecti, 
glabri.  Folia  sparsissima.  lineari-spathulata  vel  lineari- 
oblanceolata,  apice  obtusa  vel  rotundata.  3.5-6.5  cm. 
longa,  48  mm.  lata  Integra,  subcarnosa,  glabra. 
Oapitula  in  corymbis  23 -Boris  longe  pedunculatis  dis- 
posita ;  ppdunculi  primarii  gracillimi,  usque  ad  15  cm. 
longi,  pallide  virides,  glabri ;  pedunculi  eecondarii  2.5- 
4  cm.  longi,  pergraciles.  Involucrum  subcampanulatum. 
7  mm.  longum ;  bracteae  plerumque  5,  oblongo-lanceo- 
latae,  obtusao,  virides,  margine  anguste  membranaceae. 
Flores  radii  plerumque  5,  flavi ;  corollae  tubus  cylin- 
dricus,  2.5  mm.  longus,  gilaber ;  limbus  anguste  ob- 
longus,  apice  tridenticulatus,  vix  1  cm.  longus,  2.5  nun 
latus,  4-nervius,  glaber ;  stylus  longe  exsertus,  ramis 
obtusis  2  mm  longis ;  achaenia  oblonga,  glabra;  pappi 
setae  numerosissimae,  circiter  2  mm.  longae.  albescentes. 
Flores  disci  circiter  15,  flavi ;  corollae  tubus  interne 
cylindricus,  superne  anguste  oampanulatus,  3.5  mm. 
longus,  glaber;  lobi  5,  triangulari-lanceolati,  1.25  mm. 
longi ;  antherae  1.75  mm.  longae ;  achaenia  linearia, 
2.5  mm.  longa,  glabra  ;  pappi  setae  quam  in  floribue  9 
multo  pauciores.  South  Africa  ;  Western  Region  ;  Van- 
rhynsdorp  Div.  ;  Knechts  Vlakte  district,  near  the  Varsch 
River,   Pearson,    6396.     Type   in    Kew    Herbarium. 


About  80  of  the  90  species  of  the  genus  are 
confined  to  the  Cape,  and,  like  numerous  other 
genera  which  have  their  headquarters  there,  a 
few   stragglers   spread   into   Tropical    Africa  to- 


It  is  an  excellent  plant  for  hanging  baskets  on 
account  of  its  xerophytic  nature,  and  conse- 
quently its  resistance  to  extremes  of  moisture 
and  temperature.     The  flower-heads  are  produced 


Fig.  13. — othonna  decurrens  ;   flowers  yellow. 


wards  the  east  and  west  coasts,  but  mostly  in 
Angola.  Very  few  species  are  in  cultivation  in 
Europe,  the  one  most  universally  met  with  being 
known  under  the  name  of  0.   crassifolia,  Harv. 


throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  L.  H. 
Bailey  (Encycl.  Amer.  Hort.  1901,  p.  1.180)  has 
changed  the  name  of  this  plant  to  0.  capensis, 
and  he  points  out  the  confusion  in  nomenclature 
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arising  from  the  use  of  the  name  crassifolia  ap- 
plied to  it  by  Harvey.  A  brief  account  of  the 
synonymy  is  as  follows  :  Linnaeus  (Mantissa  i. 
118)  described  an  Algerian  plant  as  Othonna 
crassifolia;  but  this  was  subsequently  recognised 
to  be  congeneric  with  a  Persian  plant  which  was 
the  type  of  the  genus  Othonnopsis  founded  by 
Jaub.  and  Spach.  Later  Harvey  in  dealing  with 
the  genus  for  the  Flora  Capensis  used  the  name 
crassifolia  for  an  entirely  different  plant  from 
the  Cape,  overlooking  the  fact  that  this  name  had 
already  been  applied  by  E.  Meyer  to  another  and 
different  species  of  Othonna.  Although  Meyer's 
plant  was  considered  by  De  Candolle  to  be  a 
variety  of  0.  amplexicaulis  of  Thunberg,  there 
is  always  the  chance  in  such  instances  that  the 
reduction  might  not  have  been  justified,  and 
that  the  older  application  of  the  name  might 
have  to  be  revived.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  there- 
fore, there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
American  custom  of  "  once  a  synonym  always  a 
synonym,"  and  the  writer  considers  that 
Othonna  crassifolia  should  be  called  0.  capensis 
to  avoid  any  further  confusion. 

Many  other  species  besides  0.  capensis  are  well 
worthy  of  cultivation,  and  those  especially  which 
are  provided  with  tuberous  roots  would  not  be 
at  all  difficult  of  introduction.  Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  species  in  the  genus  is  one  discovered 
by  Dr.  F.  C.  Wellman  in  the  Benguello  district 
of  Angola  at  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet.  It  was 
described  by  the  writer  in  the  Kew  Bulletin, 
1907.  p.  50,  as  O.  decurrens,  in  reference  to  the 
decurrent  leaves  (see  fig.  13).  The  stem  is 
simple  and  stout,  and  about  1£  foot  high,  and  the 
leaves  are  large  and  orbicular  and  placed  in  an 
erect  position  on  and  closely  appressed  to  the 
stem,  and  when  viewed  from  the  back  appear  to 
be  peltately  attached.  This  plant  is  one  which 
would  probably  succeed  in  a  stove,  and  would  be 
a  useful  addition  on  account  of  its  remarkable 
habit.  A  somewhat  similar  species,  but  with 
more  elliptic-lanceolate  leaves  and  smaller  flower- 
heads  (0.  disticha),  occurs  in  the  Transvaal. 

Description  of  the  new  species  : — Stem  erect, 
very  stout,  about  6  inches  high  and  1^  inches  in 
diameter,  branches  numerous,  slender,  drooping, 
up  to  2  feet  long,  terete,  with  smooth,  pale- 
brown  bark.  Leaves  very  scattered,  linear- 
spathulate  or  linear-oblanceolate,  obtuse  at  the 
apex  or  rounded,  lj-2^  inches  long,  2-4  liln. 
broad,  entire,  somewhat  fleshy,  glabrous.  Flower- 
heads  2-3  together,  corymbose ;  primary  pe- 
duncles very  slender,  up  to  6  inches  long,  pale 
green,  glabrous ;  secondary  peduncles  1-1^  inch 
long,  vrr;  slender.  Involucre  somewhat  cam- 
panulatj,  3£  .:..  .  long;  hi latt  miutly  5,  ob- 
long-!;. iu>] a le,  (Itugo,  grcrn.  with  narrowly 
membranous  margins.  Ray-no  J«ers  mostly  5, 
yellow ;  corolla-tube  cylindrical,  1£  lin.  long, 
glabrous;  limb  narrowly  oblong,  tridenticulate 
at  the  apex,  scarcely  i  inch  long ;  1^  lin.  broad, 
4-nerved,  glabrous ;  style  much  exserted,  with 
obtuse  branches  about  1  lin.  long;  achenes  ob- 
long, glabrous;  setae  of  the  pappus  very 
numerous,  about  1  lin.  long,  whitish.  Disk 
flowers  about  15,  yellow ;  corolla-tube  cylin- 
drical in  the  lower,  narrowly  campanulate  in  the 
upper  part,  2  lin.  long,  glabrous;  lobes  5, 
triangular-lianceolaAe,  §  lin.  long;  anthers  §  lin. 
long ;  achenes  linear,  glabrous ;  setae  of  the  pap- 
pus much  fewer  than  in  the  ray-flowers. 
J.  Hutchinson,  Kew. 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 

Mr.   Bowles'    Summer   Garden.* 

Mr.  'Bowles'  summer  volume  is  like  his  former 
one,  My  Garden  in  Spring,  very  discursive  and 
very  instructive.  Headers  with  a  fastidious 
literary  taste  may  resent  the  blend  of  familiarity, 
flippancy,  and  irrelevancy  with  which  he  ad- 
dresses them ;  indeed,  one  begins  to  long  foT  a 

*  My  Garden  in  Summer.  By  E.  A.  Bowles,  M.  A.  London  : 
T.  C.  and  E.  C.  Jack.)    1914.    Price  59.  net. 


page,  or  even  a  paragraph,  without  the  per- 
petually recurring  "I"  and  "my."  It  would 
have  been  so  easy  to  cast  many  of  the  sentences 
so  as  to  avoid  the  personal  pronoun  without  mask- 
ing the  personal  experience.  Howbeit,  the 
author  succeeds  very  well  in  conveying  the  im- 
pression of  perambulating  a  singularly  well- 
stocked  flower  garden  with  an  intelligent  listener. 
What  though  he  splits  an  infinitive  in  impart- 
ing the  secret  of  how  to  obtain  the  good  form 
of  Wistaria  multijuga?  The  secret  is  invaluable, 
and  should  save  many  an  amateur  from  that  most 
aggravating  experience,  purchasing  a  plant,  per- 
haps at  a  long  price,  and,  after  waiting  perhaps 
years  before  it  flowers,  finding  at  last  that  he 
has  been  supplied  with  the  wrong  thing.  It  is, 
indeed,  well  to  see  a  new  species  in  flower  before 
investing  in  it.  The  present  writer  has  shared 
Mr.  Bowles'  experience  with  the  dingy,  dowdy 
Geranium  platyanthum  (p.  101). 

The  cultural  advice  given  in  this  book  will  be 
found  most  useful,  especially  in  Tespect  of  some 
of  the  less  common  plants  ;  but  the  choicest  para- 
graphs are  those  which  reveal  cryptic  charac- 
teristics in  plants  which  are  by  no  means  rare. 
For  instance,  not  one  gardener  or  amateur  in  a 
thousand   (the  present  writer  being  in  the  ma- 
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jority  till  he  read  page  37)  knows  how  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  water-loving  Iris  and  one 
that  demands  well-drained  soil — an  important 
distinction  in  the  treatment  of  new  species.  In 
writing  of  Iris  fulva  Mr.  Bowles  lets  us  into 
the  secret  : — "  It  is  one  of  the  Irises  that  pro- 
claims to  the  world  at  large  its  thirsty  disposi- 
tion by  the  possession  of  dark  spots  in  the  leaves, 
best  seen  when  a  leaf  is  held  up  against  the 
"light"  (p.  37).  Irises  of  dry  ground,  like  I. 
germanica,  have  leaves  of  uniform  green.  Mr. 
Bowles  is  too  frank  to  let  it  be  supposed  that 
he  found  out  this  peculiarity  for  himself.  He 
proceeds  to  quote  from  the  monograph  of  Mr. 
Dykes,  to  whom  he  attributes  credit  for  the  dis- 
covery. 

In  the  same  generous  spirit  he  treats  of  the 
structure  of  sepals  in  the  Dog  Rose,  explaining 
how,  of  the  five,  two  are  bearded,  two  are 
smooth,  and  the  fifth  has  one  edge  bearded  and 
one  smooth  (p.  53).  Instead  of  letting  this  pass 
fas  pass  it  might  for  the  majority  of  readers)  as 
a  piece  of  original  observation  he  quotes  from 
early  botanists,  when  Latin  was  the  universal 
language  of  science,  to  prove  that  they  were  per- 
fectly familiar  with  the  peculiarity;  but  he  goes 


on  to  give  the  result  of  his  own  genuine  research 
into  the  purpose  of  that  peculiarity. 

It  is  the  same  throughout  the  volume.  Sand- 
wiched between  passages  of  the  wildest,  often 
amusing,  irrelevancy  are  pieces  of  information 
which  will  stick,  or  ought  to  stick,  in  the 
memory  of  every  true  gardener.  Of  the  irrele- 
vancy  here  is  a  fair  example  : — 

"  The  single  crimson  [Rose]  was  one  of  the 
most  precious  of  the  many  plant  treasures  that 
made  up  the  first  armful  of  plants  that  kind  Dr. 
Lowe  of  Wimbledon  gave  me  from  his  rich  stoTe 
of  varieties.  Introduced  to  him  by  letter,  I  was- 
rather  nervous  of  my  first  visit  to  the  man  who 
knew  so  much,  who  had  made  his  collection  of 
British  Lepidoptera  so  complete  that  when  over 
sixty  he  started  to  study  and  collect  Coleoptera 
— that  is  to  say,  beetles,  but  not  those  that  the 
cook  calls  beadles,  and  I  love  that  silly  story  bo 
well  you  must  please  let  me  tell  it,  in  case  you 
like  silly  stories,  too.  '  I  can't  stop  'ere,  mum,' 
said  the  new  cook,  '  the  kitchen's  that  full  of 
beadles.'  And  the  prim  missis  replied,  'Any- 
way, cook,  you  should  spell  the  word  with  a  T. ' 
And  the  surprised  domestic  gasped,  '  Lor !  mum, 
I  never  'eard  'em  called  teadles  before  !  '  " 

More  germane  to  horticulture  is  a  comment 
upon  the  florist's  choice  of  names  for  varieties. 
Dealing  with  the  different  forms  of  Chrysanthe- 
mum maximum  the  author  launches  into  one  of 
his  wayward  digressions  :— 

"  Next  I  rank  Edward  VII.,  and  a  variety  of 
it  called  Edward  VII.  Improved,  which  I  always 
feel  sounds  rather  disrespectful  to  a  great 
memory ;  though  not  so  bad  as  a  description  I 
heard  of  a  diseased  Potato,  which  ran  :  '  Ed- 
ward VII.,  badly  warted,  and  the  skin  showing 
pink  between  the  black  warts.'  I  must  digress 
further  to  have  a  grumble  at  the  awful  results 
that  sometimes  follow  on  the  bestowal  of  a  per- 
son's name  on  a  plant.  One  would  think  it 
harmless  enough  to  allow  a  new  Carnation  to 
be  named  for  one,  as  Americans  say  ;  but  I  found 
in  a  Carnation  list  some  years  ago  descriptions 
something  like  these  : — '  Miss  Evangeline  Tom- 
kins,  very  free,  pale  flesh,  with  large  crimson 
spots';  'Mrs.  Rory  O'More,  deep  red  inclining 
to  purple,  of  full  habit,  but  warranted  not  to 
burst.'  And  I  have  lately  seen  with  a  shock 
that,  as  a  Delphinium,  I  am  '  over  6  feet  high, 
but  have  a  large  black  eye  which  is  very  telling. 
Stock  limited.'  If  the  latter  refers  to  Bank 
stock,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  but  too  true." 

Gardening  is  a  grave,  sometimes  a  melancholy, 
business,  so  one  may  be  grateful  to  a  writer 
who  imparts  a  little  levity  into  his  discourse 
thereon. 

A  reviewer,  however,  is  not  to  be  lulled  into 
harmlessness  by  any  number  of  jokes,  old  and 
new,  so  in  parting  with  Mr.  Bowles'  cheerful 
chapters  this  reviewer  begs  to  remind  him  that 
Alfred  the  Great  was  not  "his  Majesty"  (p.  4), 
Henry  VIII.  being  the  first  English  monarch 
to  assume  that  inflated  style.  His  predecessors 
on  the  throne  were  content  to  be  addressed  as 
"  your  Grace." 

If  Mi\  Bowles'  Geranium  Travensii  has 
"rather  handsome,  dark  gi-een  leaves  "  it  is  very 
different  from  the  present  writer's,  which  clothes 
itself  with  pretty  foliage  of  a  glaucous  tint. — 
Herbert  Maxwell,  Monreith. 

The    Beginners   Garden     Book." 

We  do  not  think  that  the  author  of  this  well- 
printed  book  can  be  said  to  have  solved  the  diffi- 
cult problem  of  how  to  combine  instruction  in 
gardening  with  the  scientific  study  of  plants.  In 
his  opening  chapter  Mr.  Allen  French  treats  of 
"  the  purpose  of  a  plant,"  and  instead  of  dealing 
in  simple  fashion  with  the  plain  facts  he  en- 
deavours to  circumvent  difficulties.  Thus,  in  de- 
scribing the  germination  of  a  pollen  grain,  he 
states  that  "  the  grain  opens  and  its  contents 
work  into  the  pistil  until  they  reach  the  ovary." 
The  description  cannot  be  said  to  be  inaccurate, 
yet  it  is  certainly  misleading.     Fig.  4,  illustrating 

*  The  Beginner's  Garden  Book.    By  Allen  French.    (The 

Ma 'Miillnn  Co.,  New  York.)    4s.  6(t  net. 
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the  fruit  of  the  Pear,  bears  the  legend,  "  The 
seeds  and  thickened  calyx  of  the  Pear." 

It  will  be  news  to  many  that  the  number  of 
stamens  in  a  flower  is  "  usually  three  or  four." 
Nor  do  we  think  that  the  questions  which  are 
appended  to  the  chapters  are  always  happy. 
For  example,  what  answer  should  a  beginner  give 
to  such  questions  as  these  : — "  What  is  the  pur- 
pose of  a  plant?  "  "  What  does  a  plant  need 
before  it  can  flower?  " 

Much  in  the  chapters  on  saving  of  seed,  pot- 
ting, seed  testing,  etc.,  is  useful,  but  the  chapter 
entitled  "  The  Life  of  a  Plant  "  contains  state- 
ments which  require  correction ;  thus  on  page  68 
occurs  the  assertion  :  "  This  seems  to  show  that  a 
lighter  liquid  will  force  its  way  into  a  heavier 
liquid,  even  passing  through  a  membrane  first. 
This  is  called  osmosis."  It  is  not.  Nor  is  it 
correct  to  attribute  the  rise  of  sap  to  the  leaves 
(pp.  69-70)  to  the  fact  that  the  thinner  solution 
(from  the  roots)  "  is  always  pressing  upward." 
The  fact  is  that  the  author,  like  so  many  before 
him,  has  found,  but  failed  to  overcome,  the  great 
difficulty  of  teaching  botany  and  gardening  side 
by  side  to  their  mutual  illumination.  He  evades 
the  difficulty  by  giving  simple  but  inaccurate  ex- 
planations, or  bv  telling  the  children  facts  which, 
if  they  aie  to  be  of  intellectual  value,  must  be 
discovered  by  the  children  themselves.  We  could 
have  wished  that  he  had  thrown  over  the  at- 
tempt to  combine  botany  with  gardening,  and 
had  contented  himself  with  giving  instruction  in 
garden  practice  only.  For  on  this  ground  the 
author  is  sound  and  sure,  and  looked  at  as  an 
introduction  to  practice  the  work  has  man\ 
merits. 

Written  fur  American  children,  it  should  prove 
useful  to  the  British  teacher  of  school  garden- 
ing, for  it  is  full  of  good  teaching  ideas,  which 
a  wise  teacher  is  always  willing  to  appropriate 
and  apply  in  his  own  work. 


HARDY  BIENNIALS. 

(Continued  from  p.  3.) 

ERYNGIUM. 
Among  the  Eryngiums,  or  Sea  Hollies,  there 
are  several  biennial  species.  Of  these,  E. 
gignnteum  is  the  best.  It  is  handsome  with  its 
glaucous  foliage  and  ivory-white  involucres,  and 
grows  from  1  to  2  feet  high.  E.  Rothenbergii , 
blue,  and  about  the  same  height,  is  also  good. 
Sow  in  the  open  in  June  or  July,  and  under 
glass  from  March  to  May. 

GILIA. 

There  are  two  very  beautiful  plants  recognised 
as  biennials  among  the  Gilias.  These  should  be 
sown  about  June  or  July  for  flowering  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  latter  month  being  the  better  of 
the  two.  Gilia  aggregata,  about  2^  feet  high, 
has  flowers  of  various  colours — shades  of  scarlet, 
pink,  white,  etc.  The  newer  G.  coronopifolia 
(see  fig.  Ill  in  Gard.  Chron...  October  20,  1906) 
is  a  valuable  and  beautiful  flower,  with  blooms 
of  a  rich  and  uncommon  shade  of  red.  These 
do  not   always  winter  well. 

GLAUCIUM. 
An  effective  plant  for  the  border  or  the  large 
rockery  is  Glaucium  leiocarpum,  an   uncommon 
Horned  Poppy,  with  fine  orange-red  flowers.     It 
grows  about  IS  inches  high. 

HESPERIS. 

The  Double  Rockets,  old-fashioned  and  beauti- 
ful flowers,  varieties  of  Hesperis  matronalis,  fre- 
quently exhaust  themselves  after  flowering,  and 
ought  to  be  treated  as  biennials.  Hesperis 
tristis,  the  Night-scented  Stock,  is  prized  for  its 
fragrance  at  night,  and  makes  a  good  biennial. 
It  grows  from  1  to  2  feet  high,  and  likes  a  dry 
place. 

HEDYSARUM. 

The  French  Honeysuckle,  Hedysarum  coro- 
narium.  is  a  good  border  biennial,  with  red  or 
white  flowers,  and  grows  about  3  feet  high. 
This    plant    and   H.    microcalyx.    rose-purple.    2 


feet  high,  can  be  readily  raised  from  seeds  and 
grown  in  common  soil. 

HUNNEMANNIA. 
The  beautiful  Hunnemannia  fumariaefolia  is 
best  treated  ae  a  biennial,  sowing  the  seeds  from 
May  to  July  in  the  open  air,  either  where  the 
plants  are  to  bloom  and  thinning  out  the  seed- 
lings, or  in  small  beds.  The  seedlings  from  the 
latter  should  be  transplanted  when  small  to 
where  they  are  to  flower.  H.  fumariaefolia 
grows  about  a  foot  high,  and  ha6  graceful  foliage 
and  yellow  flowers. 

LUNARIA  BIENNIS. 
This  is  the  common  Honesty,  a  plant  not  so 
popular  as  at  one  time,  but  liked  by  some  for  the 
value  of  its  silvery  seed  vessels  for  winter  deco- 
ration.       These,   by    the    way,   are    sometimes 


foot,  crimson;  M.  racemo6a,  2£  feet,  lilac  or  pur- 
ple ;  M.  sinuata  laitifolia,  2  feet,  purple ;  M.  skn- 
plicifolia,  3  feet,  violet-purple ;  M.  Wallichii,  4 
to  6  feet,  pale  blue;  and  M.  integrifolia,  3  feet, 
yellow.     S.  Arnott. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PLANT    NOTES. 


RIBES  HENRYI. 
The  publication  of  a  figure  of  Ribes  lauri- 
folium,  Janczewski,  in  the  Botanical  Magazine 
of  March  tempts  me  to  write  about  a  stray 
seedling  of  a  species  of  Ribes  which  came  up  here 
two  or  three  years  ago  in  a  sowing  of  seeds  col- 
lected in  Szechuan  by  Wilson  (No.  584),  and  dis 
tributed   under   the  name   Sinowilsonia   Henryi, 


I'll,.    15. — ODONTONIA    OLEVERLEYANA;    FLOVVEItS    WHITE,    srOTTED    WITH   ROSY    COLOUR. 

(B.H.S.  Award  ot  Merit,  June  30,  1914.     See  p.  15.) 


coloured  with  gold  paint.  It  is  too  well  known 
to  require  description,  but  there  are  red,  purple, 
and  white  varieties.  Honesty  may  be  sown  in 
the  open  from  May  until  July  for  blooming  the 
following  year.  It  grows  well  in  either  sun  or 
shade,  but  is  rather  coarse  as  a  flowering  plant. 

MECONOPSIS. 
The  Meconopsis  is  a  charming  and  effective 
plant,  which  has  come  into  much  favour  in  late 
years.  The  seeds  can  be  sown  in  the  open  in 
May  or  June,  but  it  is  preferable  to  sow  them 
under  glass  in  April  or  May,  pricking  out  the 
seedlings  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  planting 
them  out  in  early  autumn.  They  generally  like 
partial  shade  and  a  moist  but  well-drained  place. 
The  best  species  are  M.  aculeata,  2  feet,  purple; 
M.  nepalensie,  3  to  5  feet,  yellow  ;  M.  punicea,  1£ 


Hemsl.  The  plant  flowered  this  year  as  it  did 
last,  and  proves  to  be  Ribes  Henryi,  Franchet, 
apparently  a  rare  species,  even  in  herbaria.  I 
have  seen  no  record  of  it  in  cultivation  in  Britain. 
The  identification  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
fuller  description  of  the  specie6  given  by 
Janczewski  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Cracow 
Academy  for  October,  1913.  The  plant  is  hardy, 
flowering  about  the  same  time  as  its  ally, 
R.  laurifolium,  Janczewski,  and  is  an  interest- 
ing companion  to  that  species,  and  like  it  is 
dioecious.  Our  plant  at  Edinburgh  is  male,  and 
will  supply  material  for  the  completion  of  the 
specific  description  which  is  wanting  in  regard 
to  the  male  flower.  The  specimens  which 
Janczewski  described  had  a  history  somewhat 
like  that  of  our  Edinburgh  plant — "A  single 
plant   came   up   amongst   seedlings   of    R.    lauri- 
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folium,  Janczewski."  It  was  a  female,  and  pro- 
duced fruit  by  crossing  with,  R.  laurifolium, 
Janczewski.  Doubtless  this  hybrid  is  now  in  cul- 
tivation in  Europe.  Now  that  we  have  the  male 
plant  here,  we  shall  hope  for  an  opportunity  of 
fertilising  a  female  plant  of  the  species.  R. 
Henryi,  Franchet,  resembles  R.  laurifolium, 
Janczewski,  being,  like  it,  spineless,  and 
producing  entire,  leathery,  persistent  leaves, 
but  is  readily  distinguished,  for  it  is 
viscid,  glandular  not  glabrous,  and  the  fruit 
is  described  as  green,  glandular,  hispid,  not 
pubescent  and  red.  B.  L.  Harrow,  Boyal  Botanic 
Garden,  Edinburgh. 

VALLOTA   PURPUREA. 

This  plant,  which  is  popularly  termed  the 
Scarborough  Lily,  is  a  very  showy  bulbous  plant 
that  flowers,  as  a  rule,  towards  the  end  of  the 
summer  and  in  autumn.  On  this  account  at  is 
particularly  valuable  for  the  decoration  of  the 
greenhouse,  as  many  of  the  summer  flowering 
occupants  are  by  that  time  on  the  wane. 

When  first  introduced  in  1774  this  Vallota 
was  placed  in  the  genus  Amaryllis,  which  at  that 
time  embraced  the  Hippeastrums,  while  it  has 
also  been  included  in  the  genus  Cyrtanthus. 
There  is  a  story  of  its  popular  name  having  been 
derived  from  a  ship,  which  was  carrying  a 
number  of  these  bulbs,  being  wrecked  off  Scar- 
borough, and  as  some  of  them  were  washed 
ashore  they  were  collected  and  they  flowered  in 
due  course. 

There  is  a  fair  amount  of  individual  differ- 
ence to  be  found  in  the  Vallota,  and  several 
varietal  names  have  been  applied  to  them.  A 
very  old  and,  at  the  same  time,  well-marked 
variety  is  eximea,  for  which  the  late  Mr.  William 
Bull,  of  Chelsea,  obtained  a  certificate  as  long 
ago  as  1863.  This  is  of  rather  dwarf  habit,  with 
large  round  bright  scarlet  flowers  with  a 
•whitish  throat.  Another  known  as  magnifica,  of 
bold  growth,  with  large,  richly-coloured'  blos- 
soms, is  very  fine,  when  it  can  be  obtained  true : 
but  this  and  other  names  are  often  bestowed 
upon  individuals  not  the  equal  of  the  original 
ones.  The  old  type  of  Vallota  purpurea  itself  is 
also  not  met  with  to  the  same  extent  as  it  at  one 
time  was,  for  very  large  importations  have 
within  the  last  decade  or  so  oeen  sent  to  this 
country  from  South  Africa,  and  many  of  these 
are  less  sturdy  in  growth,  and  with  flowers  of  a 
more  starry  outline  than  those  of  the  typical 
kind.  These  imported  bulbs  sometimes  flower  in 
the  spring  in  the  first  season,  while  occasionally 
pinkish,  and  salmon-coloured  blossoms  crop  up, 
but  I  have  never  known  these  to  become  per- 
manently established. 

Hybrids  between  this  Vallota  and  garden 
varieties  of  Hippeastrum  have  been  talked  about, 
but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  authenticated 
case.  At  all  events,  they  are  not  in 
general  cultivation.  A  very  pretty  hybrid  was, 
however,  raised  in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  garden 
an  the  eighties,  between  Vallota  purpurea  and 
Cyrtanthus  (Gastronema)  sanguineus.  To  one  of 
these  under  the  name  of  Gastronema  hybrida  was 
given  a  first-class  certificate  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  in  1885,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  deeper-coloured  Gastronema  hybrida 
rosea  received  a  similar  award.  Large  numbers 
were  about  this  period  raised  in  the  nursery  of 
the  late  Mr.  William  Bull  at  Chelsea,  and  were 
in  time  distributed  under  the  name  of  Vallota 
hybrida.  In  the  case  of  these  the  Vallota  was 
the  female  or  seed-bearing  parent. 

Nerines  and  many  other  bulbs  resent  being 
disturbed  at  the  roots  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  so  that  the  potting  compost  should  be 
of  a  good  lasting  nature.  Yellow  loam,  a  liberal 
sprinkling  of  sand,  and  a  little  fine  brick  rubble 
will  suit  VaMobas  well,  and  if  the  loam  is  of  too 
heavy  a  consistency  a  small  amount  of  peat  may 
be  added.  Another  point  to  be  observed  is  that 
after  flowering  the  plants  should  have  a  good 
light  position  assigned  them,  as  it  is  at  that 
season  they  make  their  principal  growth.     W.  T. 


NATIONAL   DIPLOMA  IN   HORTICULTURE. 


The  first  examination  of  professional  gar- 
deners for  the  National  Diploma  in  Horticulture 
(Part  I.),  recently  established  by  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  with  the  ap- 
proval and  co-operation  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, was  held  on  June  23-26. 

Sixty-three  candidates  entered  for  the  examina- 
tion, of  whom  42  passed,  viz.  :  6  in  the  A  Divi- 
sion and  37  in  the  B  Division,  leaving  17  who 
failed  to  satisfy  the  examiners  and  three  who 
did  not  present  themselves.  The  examination 
was  partly  written,  partly  practical,  and  partly 
viva  voce. 

The  decision  to  make  a  test  of  craftsmanship 
an  essential  part  of  the  examination  is  justified 
by  the  fact  that  whereas  no  candidate  who  passed 
the  practical  test  failed  in  the  written  examina- 
tion, several  of  those  who  did  well  in  the  latter 
failed  in  the  former. 

The  practical  examination  was  carried  out  at 
five  centres— Wisley  (R.H.S.  Gardens),  Edin- 
burgh (Dalkeith  Garden),  Cardiff  (Duffryn  Gar- 
den), Manchester  (Worsley  Garden),  and  Peter- 
borough (Orton  Longueville  Garden)— where  each 
candidate  was  required  to  perform  a  full  day's 
practical  work  in  the  presence  of  the  examiners. 

The  Society  is  under  a  great  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  E.G.,  K.T.,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Huntly,  P.C.,  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  and 
Reginald  Cory,  Esq.,  for  kindly  lending  their 
gardens  for  the  examination. 

Of  the  candidates  those  who  presented  them- 
selves at  Edinburgh  showed  generally  the  best 
craftsmanship. 

The  proportion  of  young  to  mature  gardeners 
who  entered  for  the  examination  was  compara- 
tively small.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe, 
however,  that  their  numbers  will  increase 
greatly  in  the  immediate  future. 

Frederick  Keeble,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the 
R.H.S.  Gardens,  Wisley. 
W.  Wilks,  M.A.,  V.M.H.,  Secretary. 

PASS    LIST. 
Division  A. 
Simmond*.  A.,  110,   London  Eoad,  St.  Albans 
Cope^     Gertrude,      Manor     House     Gardens,     Northfield 
liirniingbani.  ' 

Titohmarsh,    O.    O.,   R.H.S.    Gardens,    Wisley. 

rfrrJ'  £ertrani  P-   Holmea   Fa™'    Ki'marnock,   Ayr. 
Weed    O.   J.     Rosemead,   Winchester  Road,    Basingstoke 
Asoroft,  R.   W.,  Brorton   House,   philbolton,   Hantf 

Division  B. 
Kent    W    G.,   22,  Orchard    Road,   Kingston-on-Thames. 
Goude,   H.,    6,   Elvin   Road,   East  Dereham 
Abbia,   H.   W.,  The  Pleasaunce,    Overstrand 
Ekins,    Emily  H.,  Studley  College. 

wnn<n'„„H  nr7„L-;,  01S.rk  5!u'  WhaUey,  near  Blackburn. 
v£ 7'm  V'  G-;.Far  Croft'  LaPw<"-«>.  Warwickshire. 
Verrall,  Florence  M.,  The  Pightle,  Letheringsett,  Holt. 
Ames  Joseph,  The  Gardens,  Earnock  House,  Hamilton, 
N.B.  ' 

Green,   J.  J.,  Higher  King  Street,  Hurst,  Ashton-under- 

Lyne. 
Mclver,   D.   G.,  8,    Silver  Street,   Enfield 
Chislett,    W.,   Oakleigh,    Bishopsworth,   near  Bristol. 
Esplin,   J.   W.,   The  Murrel,    Aberdour,  Fife. 
Manning,    D.,    21,    Kitchener   Avenue,    Gloucester 
Johns,    W.    H.,    10,    Glendower    Street,    Cregagh     Eoad. 

BelfaBt. 
Grinham,   F.    B.,  20,   Waterloo  Place,   Kew. 
White,   W.  O.,  51,   Fredericks   Road,   Becolea 
Costin,    F.    W.,   Clemsford,   Shinfleld,   Reading. 
Crisp,  W.    0.,  The  Lodge,   Babington,    Kilmersdon,  Bath. 
Divers,   J.,   71,    Selwyn   Avenue,    Richmond. 
Richardson,    T.,    6,    Perth    Street,    Edinburgh. 
Ohapelow,  H.    0.,  Ivy  House,  Wye,   Kent. 
Stuart,  G.,  13,   George  Square,  Edinburgh. 
Prentice,    H.,    Hartpury   Houbo,    Maisemore,    Glos. 
Foster,    H.   L.,   4,   Bower  Lane,    Maidstone. 
Mellea,    A.    B.,    Lime   Tree   Cottage,    Kew    Green. 
Wright,   0.,    13,   George  Square,   Edinburgh. 
Griffiths,    F.    A.,    Veitoh    Cottage,    Feltham. 
Giblett,    H.    J.,    Hurstbourna   Park,    Whitchurch,    Hants. 
Good,    W.,    2,    Elmbank   Drive,    Kilmarnock,   Ayr. 
Meeke,  B.   D.,  3,  York  Road,   Wisbech. 
Fallow.  G.    0.,   6.   Perth    Street,    Edinburgh. 
Anderson,    D.,   281,    Dalkeith   Road,    Edinburgh. 
Cornelius-Wheeler,   Eliza.beth,   Elmwood,   Cosham. 
Macintosh,  C.  T.,  Quarter  House,  Danny,  N.B. 
Stewart,   W.,  The  Gardens,  Industrial  School,  Desford. 
Harris,   J.,   College   Garden,   Liberton,   N.B. 
Coombes,  J.,  Research  Station,   Long  Ashton,  Bristol. 

Jas.    Hudson.    V.M.H. 

F.  J.  Chittenden,  F.L.S. 

W.   Crump,   V.M.H. 

F.   G.   Drew.  f  Jaamineri. 

W.    Hales. 

R.   J.   Tabor 


HOME  CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The    Editor*    do    not    hold    tit  em  selves    responsible    f&i 
the    opinions   expressed    by    correspondents.) 

Grass  in  the  Rockery  (see  pp.  435,  457). 
— I  quite  agree  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  N.  Gard- 
ner (p.  457)  that  to  cultivate  grass  with  Gen- 
tiana  verna  is  entirely  wrong,  and  it  is  very 
misleading  wlhen  employed  in  exhibition 
groups.  It  has  a  charming  effect  when  used  on 
rockeries  at  exhibitions,  but  to  plant  grass  in 
the  rock  garden  proper  would  soon  result  in  a 
patch  of  weeds  and  no  Gentian.  But  I  do  not 
agree  as  to  using  Thymus  Serpyllum,  for  this 
I  consider  as  bad  as  grass.  In  a  compost  suit- 
able for  G.  verna  T.  Serpyllum  •would  grow 
rampantly.  I  have  tried  G.  verna  in  several 
positions  and  various  composts.  A  batch  of 
plante  was  set  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  granite 
chippings  at  the  rate  of  1  in  5  of  chips  in  half 
shade.  The  plants  flowered  fairly  well  and  made 
moderate  growth ;  some  out  of  the  same  batch 
were  planted  in  clay  loam  with  a  little  lime-rubble 
added,  but  the  plants  made  no  headway.  Another 
batch  was  planted  in  sandy  loam  in  full  sun, 
and  the  remainder  in  the  same  compost  in  a 
half-shaded  situation.  Those  put  in  full  sun 
made  the  best  plants,  but  after  the  second  season 
they  gradually  died.  We  have  two  large  clumps 
of  this  Gentian  and  the  largest  carried  nearly  2C0 
flowers  this  season.  The  plants  were  raised 
from  own-saved  seed,  which  was  sown  imme- 
diately it  was  ripe.  The  next  spring  they  were 
pricked  out  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  a  little 
lime-rubble,  care  being  taken  to  preserve  the 
tap-roots ;  the  majority  of  the  seedling  flowered 
the  next  season.  After  flowering  they  were 
turned  out  of  the  pans  without  being  disturbed 
at  the  root  and  planted  in  full  sun  in  a  mode- 
rately dry  position.  They  are  now  growing  well, 
this  being  their  third  season  planted  out.  They 
are  watered  in  dry  weather  and  appear  to  be 
quite  at  home  without  any  other  material  em- 
ployed. I  do  not  think  the  position  is  such  an 
essential  factor  as  having  plants  with  undis- 
turbed roots.  If  one  could  purchase  plants  well 
established  in  pots,  there  would  not  be  so  many 
failures  with  Gentiana  verna.  T.  Whitham, 
Ilindhead. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  the  Open. — 

Wall  trees  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  this 
neighbourhood  (Ealing)  are  carrying  remarkably 
heavy  crops  of  fruit  this  season,  owing,  doubt- 
less, in  great  measure,  to  the  fine  weather  in 
September  and  October  last  year,  which 
thoroughly  ripened  the  wood.  The  fruits  are 
developing  well,  and  should  the  present 
favourable  conditions  continue,  they  will  be 
of  fine  colour  and  good  flavour.  In  a  good 
season  the  fruits  from  outside  trees  are  always 
better  in  taste  and  appearance  than  those  grown 
under  glass,  but  weather  conditions  are  so  seldom 
ideal  in  this  country  that  it  is  very  rare  to  find 
an  abundance  of  fruit,  especially  on  young  trees 
in  open  quarters.  G.  W.  Cannon,  Osterley  Park 
Nurseries,  Ealing. 

Delphinium  Emiliae.— In  your  "Answers 
to  Correspondents "  (p.  460)  the  opinion 
is  hazarded  tlhait  Delphinium  Emiliae  is  not 
in  cultivation  in  this  country.  It  found  a 
home  here  some  years  ago,  and,  having  been 
distributed  to  friends,  ought  not,  I  think,  to 
be  so  rare  as  might  be  supposed.  The  plant  is 
seemingly  a  sky-blue  flowered  form  of  D.  de- 
corum ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  when  well 
grown  each  is  as  lovely  as  the  other,  and  no 
more  beautiful  miniature  species  exists  in  gar- 
dens. Like  many  C'alifornian  plants,  D.  Emiliae 
begins  the  business  of  life  betimes,  and  does 
not  appreciate  a  Whitsun  frost  such  as  many 
gardens  had  to  bear  with  last  month  ;  for  that 
reason  the  roots  are  best  kept  out  of  the  ground 
till  April.  When  at  rest  they  are  hard,  twiggy 
little  things,  dry  and  apparently  lifeless,  and 
not  in  the  least  like  the  fleshy  roots  of  D. 
nudicaule.  D.  Emiliae  looks  for  all  the  world 
like  the  western  counterpart  of  D.  chinense. 
A.   Grove,  Krntons,  Henley-on-Thames. 

Severing  of  Ivy  Stems.— I  thank  the 
several  correspondents  who  have  kindly  replied 
to  my  note  on  the  severing  of  Ivy  stems,  from 
which  I  gather  it  is  done  in  some  cases  success- 
fully.    I  well  remember  some  fifteen  or  sixteen 
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years  ago,  at  am  old  rectory  in  Hampshire, 
the  incumbent  was  persuaded1  by  a  gardener 
whom  I  knew  personally  that  it  would  be 
perfectly  safe  for  him  to  sever  the  stem  of  a 
line  Ivy  that  was  covering  the  western  side  oi 
the  reotory.  He  did  so,  and  grubbed  up  the 
roots.  But,  alas  !  before  April  was  out  it  was 
evident  that  the  Ivy  was  dying,  and  it  did  die, 
much  to  the  regret  of  the  owner.  //.  O.  B., 
Biddesden. 

National  Diploma  of  Horticulture: 
Preliminary  Examination.  — Several  writers 
in  the  gardening  Press  have  deprecated  the 
value  of  the  National  Diploma  of  Horticulture 
to  the  practical  gardener,  the  result  of  which 
has  been  to  produce  an  antagonistic  feel- 
ing against  the  examinations.  Personally,  I 
felt  rather  soeptical  with  regard  to  the  prac- 
tical test  and  had  some  misgivings  as  to  the 
examiners  themselves ;  but  I  should  like  to  re- 
cord my  impressions  for  the  benefit  of  those 
gardeners — and  there  are  many — who  were  de- 
terred from  entering  by  the  fear  that  the  theo- 
retical would  out-balance  the  practical  side  of 
the  tests.  As  to  the  examiners,  it  was  evident 
that  very  great  care  had  been  expended  in  their 
ohoice,  and  in  addition  their  kindly,  sym- 
pathetic manner  was  calculated  to  put  the  most 
nervous  candidate  immediately  at  his  ease.  As 
the  tests  proceeded  one  felt  assured  that  there 
was  no  fear  of  a  practical  man  being  floored 
or,  what  was  more  important  still,  that  any  but 
a  practical  man  would  be  able  to  "scrape 
tihrough."  My  own  feelings  (shared  by  the 
majority  of  the  candidates  at  this  ceintre) 
were  that  the  questions  were  lucid,  an,d  em- 
bodied points  which  every  gardener  worthy  the 
name  should  have  at  his  finger-ends.  We  felt 
that  where  we  had  failed  to  answer  a  question 
correctly  it  was  due  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
things  which  we  ought  to  know,  and  we  came 
away  after  a  very  pleasant  day  mentally  re- 
solving to  add  to  our  store  of  knowledge  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  and  to  do  better  next 
time.  To  those  amongst  us  fortunate  enough 
to  pass,  the  examination  will  be  an  encourage- 
ment to  perfect  our  professional  knowledge  in 
preparation  for  the  final  test,  and  to  those  of  us 
who  are  not.  so  fortunate  it  will  have  been  of  the 
greatest  value  in  stimulating  us  to  6eek  to  do 
better,  and  altogether  it  will  do  far  more  than 
any  number  of  agitations  and  strikes  to  uplift 
the  profession  as  a  whole  and  weed  out  the 
"wasters."  Tn  closing,  I  should  like  to  ex- 
press the  hearty  thanks  of  my  fellow  candi- 
dates and  myself  to  the  judges  for  the  extremely 
kind,  sympathetic  and  painstaking  manner  in 
which  the  examination  was  conducted,  and  to 
recommend  every  gardener  who  has  the  welfare 
of  the  profession  at  heart  to  prepare  to  enter 
next  season.     A  Candidate. 

Young  Gardeners  (seep.  8). — If  Sir  Harry 
Veitch  has  cause  to  regret  the  lack  of  in- 
terest in  their  work  on  Uie  part  of  young 
gardeners  of  the  present  day  he  hae  not 
far  to  look  for  the  reason.  Men  of  the 
present  generation  are  wiser  than  those  of  the 
past,  and  have  the 'sense  to  think  for  themselves 
before  they  choose  their  occupation.  The  main 
question  considered  is  the  financial  return  for 
their  labour  and  abilities.  Is  it  reasonable  to 
suppose  a  man  will  choose  an  occupation  where 
the  prospects  are  so  poor  that  he  can  only  earn 
enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  ?  _  A 
young  man  with  any  ambition  starting  life's 
journey  considers  what  future  prospects  there 
are  in  store,  and  without  a  doubt  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  20s.  to  25s.  per  week  under 
present  conditions  for  a  strenuous  life  of  toil, 
both  bodily  and  mentally,  is  not  worth  the 
candle,  and  he  either  looks  for  some  other  occu- 
pation or  leaves  the  country  on  the  chance  of 
earning  sufficient  to  be  able  to  keep  a  wife  and 
family  in  respectability.  So  far  as  the  nursery 
trade  is  concerned  I  am  sure  that  the  employers 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  pay  their  mien,  well, 
but  owing  to  keen  competition  and  poor  prices 
for  their  produce  they  cannot  do  as  they 
would  wish,  and  until  the  trade  makes  a 
huge  combination  these  unremunerative  prices 
will  continue.  There  is  another  point  in  the 
life  of  a  horticulturist  which  goes  very  far  to 
debar  a  young  man  from  taking  up  the  profes- 


sion, that  is  holidays.  Gardeners  seem  to  be  a 
class  of  men  who  are  considered  never  to  be  so 
tired  and  run  down  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
holiday.  There  are  holidays  fixed  for  shop  as- 
sistants, civil  servants,  and  Government  em- 
ployees generally.  Soldiers,  sailors,  and  police- 
men get  theirs,  but  the  poor,  overworked  gar- 
dener has  none.  After  in  many  cases  working 
from  May  to  September  from  6  a.m.  to  8  or  9 
p.m.  at  night,  and  after  a  life  of  hard  toil, 
mental  worry,  etc.,  what  is  the  result  at  last? 
Not  a  pension  at  60  years  of  age,  like  so  many 
get,  but  a  pinching  and  finally  an  end  on  charity 
or  the  workhouse.     An  Old  Stager. 

Wasps. -Owing  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
damage  done  by  queen  wasps  in  this  neighbour- 
hood to  fruit  and  other  crops  the  committee 
of  the  Haywards  Heath  Horticultural  Society 
offered  4d.  per  dozen  for  all  queen  wasps  cap- 
tured within  a  radius  of  three  miles  of  the 
church,  and  brought  in  by  June  14.  The  result 
was  6,768  queens,  besides  upwards  of  30  dozens 
brought  in  after  the  specified  date.  H.  Lazell, 
Beech  Hurst  Gardens,  Haywards  Heath. 

Davenham  and  the  Gardeners'  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution. —  The  beautiful 
grounds  of  Davenham,  the  residence  of  Mr.  C. 
W.  Dyson  Perrins,  were  open  to  inspection  by 
the  public  on  the  25th  ult.,  in  aid  of  the  funds 
of  the  Worcester  Auxiliary  of  the  Gardeners' 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  The  weather  was 
perfect,  and  between  500  and  600  people  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  one 
of  the  beauty  spots  of  Worcestershire.  The  view 
from  the  terraces  of  the  Severn  Valley  was  mag- 
nificent, but  the  chief  attraction  was  the  Rose 
garden,  in  which  there  were  thousands  of  choice 
blooms.  Anchusas,  Delphiniums,  Campanulas, 
Sweet  Peas,  Antirrhinums  in  large  masses,  and 
other  summer  flowers  were  also  very  attractive. 
The  glasshouses  were  full  of  flowers,  such  as  Cal- 
ceolaria Clibranii,  Carnations,  Streptocarpus, 
Gloxinias,  Schizanthus  and  Clarkia,  with  Palms 
and  Ferns.  In  the  fruit  houses  were  Grapes, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Figs,  Melons,  Apples, 
Pears  and  Plums  growing  in  pots.  The  gardener, 
Mr.  C.  A.  Bayford,  and  his  staff  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  good  work  which  was  seen  in 
every  department.     A    Visitor. 

Metrosideros  lucida. — In  the  issue  for 
June  27,  p.  450,  under  the  illustration  of  M. 
lucida,  it  was  stated  that  it  is  the  first  time  this 
plant  has  flowered  in  this  country.  Probably  this 
meant  out-of-doors,  because  in  the  Temperate 
House  at  Kew  it  has  flowered  regularly  for 
several  years  past,  and  although  it  commenced 
to  bloom  early  in  May  there  are  still  a  few  of 
the  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  left.  This  plant  has 
also  flowered  with  Mr.  Reuthe  at  Keston,  and 
at  Tresco  Mr.  Dorrien  Smith  has  it  growing  in 
the  open  air,  along  with  the  better-known  M. 
robusta,  which  also  flowers  freely  every  year  in 
his  delightful  garden.  Invariably  the  first  plant 
New  Zealanders  ask  for  when  visiting  Kew  is 
the  "  Rata,"  as  it  is  under  this  name  M.  lucida 
is  commonly  known  in  New  Zealand.      IF.  T. 

The  Lesser  Narcissus  Fly.— I  think  Mr. 
Shea  is  a  little  unreasonable.  I  do  not  see  how 
it  would  be  possible  to  produce  affirmative  evi- 
dence to  prove  a  negative,  that  is,  to  prove  that 
the  Eumeruis  does  not  aittaick  healthy  bulbs.  The 
negative  results  of  the  experiment  with  flies  of 
the  second  brood  recorded  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  seems  to  be  the  only 
sort  of  proof  we  can  expect.  And  if  the  same 
negative  result  is  obtained  with  flies  of  the  first 
brood  (as  I  expert  will  be  the  case  if  care  is 
taken  to  assure  the  bulbs  being  sound  and 
healthy  throughout  the  experiment),  though  it 
might  still  be  objected  that  it  does  not  amount 
to  absolute  proof  that  the  Eumerus  never  attacks 
healthy  bulbs  under  any  circumstances,  it  would, 
I  think,  satisfy  all  practical  growers,  and  we 
should  then  concentrate  our  attention  on  the 
eradication  of  the  disease  which  is,  I  fear,  at 
present  being  masked  by  the  subsequent  pre- 
sence of  the  Eumerus  larvae.  I  have  received 
very  contradictory  reports  on  the  diseased 
bulbs  I  have  from  time  to  time  submitted,  and 
this  seems  to  point  to  something  not  yet  fully 


recognised.  But  this  disease,  whether  it  is 
Fusarium,  or,  as  I  suspect,  something  else  as  yet 
undetermined  of  a  similar  nature  to  the  fun- 
goid-bacterial disease  of  Irises,  is  evidently 
very  infectious,  and  exceedingly  dangerous  and 
destructive,  and,  from  all  I  hear,  is  spreading 
rapidly.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  so,  then 
the  attributing  to  the  Eumerus  what  is  really 
due  to  this  disease,  and  so  delay  its  recognition 
and  determination,  are  likely  to  prove  disas- 
trous. There  is  on  the  other  hand,  abundant  posi- 
tive evidence  that  the  Eumerus  does  attack,  or  is 
found  in,  diseased  bulbs,  and  does  feed  on  de- 
caying matter,  and  this  is  now  generally 
admitted  even  by  those  who  do  not  think  thalt 
it  always  does  so.  The  onus  of  proof  then  cer- 
tainly lies  on  those  who  maintain  thalt  the 
Eumerus  attacks  healthy  bulbs,  and  not  on  those 
who  doubt  or  question  it.  I  submit  that  as  yet 
no  suoh  proof  has  been  produced.  With  regard 
to  the  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  I  have  already  pointed  out  that 
general  statements,  however  authoritative,  can- 
not be  regarded  as  proof.  Since  then  Mt.  Chit- 
tenden's letter  has  appeared  in  your  issue  of 
June  20  (p.  435),  and  the  report  of  the  R.H.S. 
Committee  of  June  16  on  the  bulb  from  Mr. 
Backhouse  (July  4,  p.  22).  In  consideration  of 
Mr.  Chittenden's  high  reputation  for  accurate 
and  painstaking  observation,  Ms  statements  cer- 
tainly carry  very  great  weight,  and  I  have  some 
diffidence  in  expressing  my  doubt  regarding  the 
cases  he  mentions.  But  I  think  the  experience 
I  have  to  record  will  show  that  there  may  be 
some  doubt.  Since  1912  I  have  examined  several 
hundred  bulbs  containing  Eumerus  larvae,  and 
among  them  I  found  a  few,  less,  I  think,  than 
5  per  cent.,  which  were  as  Mr.  Chitltenden 
describes,  that  is,  to  ordinary  naked-eye  obser- 
vation they  showed  no  other  damage  than  could 
be  accounted  for  by  the  larvae  feeding  in  the 
bulb.  In  the  hopes  of  saving  such  bulbs  when 
the  larvae  had  not  penetrated  very  far  I  scraped 
out  the  larvae  and  cleaned  away  all  the  visible 
brown  and  decayed  tissue,  and  kept  them 
separate  and  under  repeated  observation.  Most 
of  these  eventually  went  brown  and  rotten 
before  planting  time,  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  other  slightly  diseased  bulbs  which  I  had 
kept,  and  which  had  had  no  larvae  in  them. 
Some  were  replanted,  and  as  far  as  the  J.  (1910) 
seedlings,  which  had  suffered  most  severely,  are 
concerned,  all  disappeared.  I  cannot  say  abso 
lutely  in  all  cases  without  going  through  all  the 
scattered  records  of  all  my  seedlings,  but  so  far 
as  my  recollection  goes  no  single  bulb  in  which 
Eumerus  larvae  only  have  been  found  has  ever 
survived.  On  the  other  hand,  bulbs  that  have 
had  Merodon  grubs  in  them,  even  when  consider- 
ably excavated,  when  so  treated  and  replanted, 
almost  invariably  recover,  or  make  healthy  off- 
sets. Mr.  Chittenden's  statement  that  the  decay 
of  the  bulb  following  the  attack  of  the  Eumerus 
is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  following  the  at- 
tack of  the  Onion  maggot,  suggests  a  possible  ex- 
planation of  this  invariably  fatal  ending  to  such 
attack.  And  if  I  may  suggest  another,  it  is  that 
the  flies  may  perhaps  disseminate  the  disease,  as 
they  fly  from  one  plant  to  another  in  depositing 
their  eggs.  If  this  should  be  so  it  would  very 
much  complicate  the  problem.  In  view  of  these 
two  possibilities  it  is  no  doubt  well  still  to  keep 
an  open  mind,  and  therefore  in  spite  of  thinking 
that  the  case  for  healthy  bulbs  being  attacked 
by  the  Eumerus  is  an  increasingly  weak  one  I 
join  with  Mr.  Chittenden  in  advising  that  all 
doubtful  bulbs  should  be  at  once  taken  up  and 
examined,  and  all  containing  larvae  should  be 
destroyed.     A.  J.  Bliss. 

Mr.  Geo.  St.  Ox's  attempt  (p.  9)  to  rescue  his 

friend,  Mr.  A.  J.  Bliss,  from  an  untenable 
position  would  have  been  left  unnoticed  by  me 
but  for  the  fact  that  your  correspondent  imputes 
misquotation  on  my  part  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture.  And  this  is  how 
Mr.  Geo.  St.  Ox  "works"  it:  by  lifting  the 
word  "  supposed  "  from  the  sentence  in  which  it 
occurs,  and  seeking  to  make  it  appear  that  it 
applies  to  another  sentence,  namely  that  which 
I  quoted  from  the  Journal.  And  the  two  sen- 
tences deal  with  different  points,  and  are 
separated  by  a  full  stop.  The  word  "  supposed  " 
occurs  only  once  on  p.  140  of  the  Journal,  and 
then  in  a  sentence  which  deals  wholly  and  solely 
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with  the  question  of  the  part  of  the  Narcissus 
in  which  tie  Eumerus  fly  is  "supposed  " —  and 
That  is  here  the  correct  terra,  for  at  present  the 
matter  lacks  definite  proof — to  lay  its  eggs.    And 
then  Mr.   Geo.   St.   Ox  calmly  carries  the  word 
to  a  sentence   dealing    with    quite    a    different 
matter,    namely,    the    dominant    point    that   the 
larvae   from   eggs,    wherever     laid,     do,     when 
hatched,  "burrow  into  the  necks  of  the  bulbs," 
with  results  which,  as  the  Journal  points  out, 
would  make  the  Eumeirus  "likely  to  prove  as 
serious  a  pest  even  as  Merodon."     If  they  will 
do  this  it  is  obviously  immaterial  where  the  eggs 
may    have    isen    laid.       So    that    there    may 
be    no    mistake    I     quote    verbatim    (the    two 
sentences  from   p.    140   of    the   Journal   of     the 
B<>ard   of   Agriculture: — "The   flies   appear  in. 
May  and  June,  and   are  supposed  to  lay  eggs 
near  the   base   of    the    Narcissus    leaves.     The 
eggs  hatch  and  the  larvae  burrow  into  the  necks 
of  the  bulbs."     The  essential  point    which  Mr. 
Geo.   St.   Ox   seeks  to   obscure  is  this — Do  the 
larvae,  wherever  the  eggs  may  be  laid,  attack  the 
healthy  bulb?     And    as  to  this  there  can   now 
remain  no  doubt  whatever,   however  little  Mr. 
Geo.   St.   Ox  and  Mr.   A.  J.  Bliss  may  like   it. 
For  how  stands  the  matter  at  the  present  time  ? 
I  have  clearly  stated  my  views  founded  on  my 
own  experienoe^riot   surmise — and  I  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  from  Mr.  Geo.  St.  Ox's  own 
letter  to  show   what  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
thinks  about  it.     He  writes   (p.   9)   that  "An 
article  confirmatory  of  his  [i.e.,  my]  views  came 
out  in  the  May  number  of   the  Journal  of   the 
Board    of    Agriculture."     And,    following    that, 
the  letter  of   Mr.   F.  J.    Chittenden    (p.   435)— 
prudently  ignored  by  Mr.   Geo.   St.   Ox — which 
states  that  "  at  least  at  times  the  larvae  attack 
healthy   bulbs."     This  is  the  whole  point,   and 
is  all  that  I  have  contended  for,  and  sufficient 
justification,    surely,    for   my   note   of   warning 
that  precautionary  measures  were  required.    And 
tlte  whole  effort  of  Messrs.  Bliss  and  St.  Ox  /has 
been  to  seek  to  put  growers  off  their  guard    and 
to    deter   them   from   taking   these   precautions. 
Questionably  useful  work  this.     I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  defend  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  its  Journal,  or  to  enlighten 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Geo.  St.  Ox  as  to  the  propriety 
of    the    "14    different    interjections"    of     the 
Journal  which  have  so   troubled   him,  and   are 
supposed  to  have  led  me  into  error.     But  into 
what  error?     It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Geo.  St. 
Ox  has  himself  been  led  into  the  serious  error 
of  showing  a  too  ill-concealed  animus  against  the 
Journal   and   its   expert — who   is   obviously   not 
Mr.    Geo.    St.    Ox.        He     prefers     the     state- 
rnents    of    his    friend   Mr.    Bliss  on   this    sub- 
ject to  those  of  either  myself  or  the  Journal  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture.     But  I  had  perceived 
no  "statements"  by  Mr.  Bliss,  only  mere  sur- 
mises upon  an  idea — and  here  Mr.  Geo.  St.  Ox 
unkindly  lets  the  "  cat  out  of  the  bag  "■ — which 
was  not  even  his  own.     I  suggested  that  in  my 
last    note.     And   now    I    will    conclude   with    a 
question   which,   candidly,    I    should    not    have 
iisked  but  for  the  note  of  personality  which  Mr. 
Geo.  St.   Ox  imports  into  his  last  letter.     It  is 
this.  What  is  Mr.  Geo.  St.  Ox's  competence  to 
dogmatise    upon   the    subject   at    all  ?       I    re- 
member his  name  as  the  writer  of  an  article  in 
The  Garden  of  September  13,  1913,  upon  what 
he  evidently  thought  to  be  the  Merodon.     Inter 
alia  of  funny  things  he  told  us  that  he  had  killed 
as  many  as  62  flies  of  the  Merodon  in   three 
hours,  and  we  know  how  difficult  it  is  at  times 
to  catch  even  a  single  fly  with  any  sort  of  net. 
And  the  flies  were  evidently  buzzing  about  very 
much  at  large,  for,  so  Mr.  Geo.  St.  Ox  writes  : — 
"  I  found  the  fly  this  year  in  lanes  feeding  on 
Wild  Hemlock ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  houses ; 
in  railway  stations;  in  fields;  on  the  grass,  etc." 
The  sky  must  have  been  quite  dark  with  them 
it  would    almost   seem.       And    I    remember   the 
wonder  came  into  my  mind  as  I  read  that  article 
whether  its  writer  really  knew  the  Merodon  from 
the  bluebottle ;   and,   if  he  did,  could  there  be 
a  single  Narcissus  bulb  remaining  in  his  garden 
or  its  neighbourhood?     And  I  am  wondering  on 
this  point  still.     Of   course  it  is  not   wrong  to 
kill  bluebottles,  so  I  am  not  finding  fault  with 
Mr.  Geo.  St.  Ox  for  his  extraordinary  exertions 
in  those  three  hours.     Rather,  he  has  my  sym- 
pathy, if  it  is  of  any  use  to  him.     Charles  E. 
■S7ie<i. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES, 

By  H.  J.  Chapman,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Cookson, 
Oakwood,    Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Cynibidium.— Certain  Cymbidiums,  including 
C.  Tracyanum  and  its  hybrids,  produce  at  this 
season  a  number  of  roots  that  grow  in  an  up- 
right manner  through  the  surface  of  the  potting 
compost.  Afi  soon  as  such  roots  are  observed, 
any  necessary  repotting  should  be  done.  Do  not 
disturb  the  roots  of  large  specimens,  unless  the 
plants  require  increased  room,  or  the  compost 
is  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  but  when  dis- 
turbance is  imperative,  then  use  a  durable  com- 
post. Two  parts  of  good  turfy  loam,  one  of 
fibrous  peat  or  Osmunda  fibre,  and  plenty  of 
broken  charcoal,  well  mixed  together,  will  pTO- 
-vdde  a  suitable  mixture.  The  pots  should 
be  large  enough  for  the  plants  to  occupy 
them  for  two  seasons ;  in  these  circumstances,  it 
will  be  seen  that  efficient  drainage  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  especially  as  the  plants  re- 
quire a  liberal  supply  of  root  moisture  at  all 
times  of  the  year.  C.  Lowianum  and  other 
species  from  which  the  flowers  have  been  re- 
moved recently  are  commencing  to  grow  afresh, 
and  as  soon  as  the  new  growth  is  a  few  inches 
in  length,  the  work  of  re-potting  or  top-dressing 
may  be  given  attention.  The  plants  of  this 
species  and  allied  genera,  together  with  their 
hybrids,  should  be  overhauled  annually,  all  dead 
and  decaying  matter  at  the  base  cleared  away, 
and  a  close  observation  made  for  the  presence  of 
insect  pests,  which  frequently  secrete  themselves 
at  the  base  of  dead  leaf-bracts.  By  destroying 
the  pests  before  new  growth  commences  much 
trouble  will  be  saved  later  ;  brown  and  white  scale 
are  the  worst  pests,  but  plants  that  have  been 
in  contact  with  others  that  have  been  attacked 
by  mealy-bug  may  also  be  infested  with  this 
pest.  Recently-potted  plants  should  be  shaded 
carefully  until  the  roots  are  re  established. 
Syringe  the  plants  overhead  two  or  three  times 
a  day  during  hot,  dry  weather,  and  keep  the 
atmosphere  well  charged  with  moisture.  C. 
Tracyanum  flowers  satisfactorily  when  grown 
with  Odontoglossums  throughout  the  yeair. 
C.  Lowianum,  its  hybrids,  and  most  of 
the  allied  species  are  best  grown  in  warm 
conditions  during  the  winter,  Dut  from  March 
until  October  they  do  very  well  in  a  cool  house. 
C.  devonianum.  with  its  tufted  growth  of  broad 
leaves,  is  rarely  seen  in  cultivation.  The  plant 
flowers  late  in  spring  and  early  summer,  and 
should  only  be  re-potted  when  a  shift  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  as  the  roots  usually  take  a 
considerable  time  to  become  re-established.  The 
compost  should  be  of  a  lighter  and  more  open 
nature  than  that  recommended  for  the  more 
robust  kinds.  C.  tigrinum  is  best  grown  in 
shallow  pans  or  baskets  that  may  be  suspended 
from  the  roof-rafters,  being  of  dwarf  habit  and 
with  drooping  racemes.  The  warm  intermediate 
house  suits  this  species  best.  The  work  of  potting 
should  be  attended  to  during  the  next  few  weeks 
as  soon  a,s  the  roots  become  active. 


THE   FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  W.   Crump.  Gardener  to  Earl  Beauchaup,  K.C.M.G., 
Madresfield    Court,    Worcestershire. 

Montbretia.— This  highly  decorative  bul- 
bous plant  thrives  in  any  open  soil,  provided  it 
has  not  been  manured  recently.  The  flowers  are 
of  great  value  for  cutting,  and  last  fresh  for  a 
long  time  in  water.  Clumps  that  are  crowded 
should  be  marked  with  a  view  to  lifting  them  in 
the  autumn,  when  the  best  corms  should  be 
selected  for  planting  in  a  fresh  site.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  re-plant  a  portion  of  the  stock  of  these 
plants  every  year. 

The  Rose  Garden.— June  is  a  most  impor- 
tant month  in  the  Rose  garden,  and  the  grower 
needs  to  be  very  watchful  of  hi3  trees,  always 
remembering  in  the  case  of  pests  and  diseases 
that  "  prevention  is  better  than  cure."  The  Rose 
has  numerous  enemies — aphis,  mildew,  sawflies. 
Rose    slugworm,    caterpillars,   beetles    aind   leaf 


miners,  and  numerous  others — all  of  which 
are  ever  ready  to  attack  the  plants.  The 
most  troublesome  pest  is  aphis,  which  may 
be  kept  in  check  by  spraying  with  quassia 
extract,  1  gallon  of  extract  and  6  lbs  of 
soft  soap  to  make  100  gallons ;  op  6  lbs. 
soft  soap,  2  ozs.  of  pure  nicotine  to  50  gallons 
soft  water.  Spray  the  trees  two  or  three  times 
on  alternate  days.  Garden  Roses  are  the  most 
useful  of  all,  for  not  only  are  they  effective 
and  perpetual  bloomers  in  large  beds,  one 
variety  in  one  bed,  but  they  are  equally  valuable 
for  furnishing  cut  blooms.  The  following  are 
sterling  varieties  which  have  proved  a  success 
with  us  : — Ecar-late,  C.  J.  Graham,  Papa  Gon- 
tier,  General  McArthur,  Warrior,  G.  Nabon- 
nand,  Avoca,  Marquise  de  Sinety,  Richmond, 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill,  Mme.  Melanie  Soupert,  Le 
Progres,  Lady  Hillingdon,  Corallina,  Rhea 
Reid,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Caroline  Testout, 
Pharisaer,  and  that  beautiful  late  bloomer, 
Beaute  de  Lyon.  For  cutting  in  the  bud  stage 
we  have  Irish  Elegance  and  Fireflame.  In  the 
Polyantha  section  we  have  Perle  d'Or,  Anna 
Marie  de  Montravel,  Perle  des  Rouges,  Orleans, 
and  others,  all  of  which  are  suitable  for  cutting. 

Tulips.— Bulbs  of  the  Darwin  and  May- 
flowering  varieties  that  were  removed  from  the 
beds  to  make  room  for  the  summer-bedding 
plants  are  now  ripened  and  should  be  lifted  from 
the  ground  after  their  temporary  replanting,  and 
dried  and  assorted.  The  firmest  and  largest 
bulbs  should  be  placed  in  drawers  or  paper  bags 
and  duly  labelled  ;  many  of  these  will  flower  fairly 
well  next  year  if  managed  as  directed.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  late  or  May- 
flowering  Tulips  are  the  only  Tulips  worth  grow- 
ing in  quantities.  Those  of  the  early  single 
Dutch  section  can  never  be  depended  upon  to 
flower  well  the  second  year,  and  as  the  bulbs 
may  be  purchased  cheaply  there  is  very  little  in- 
ducement to  attempt  to  flower  them  the  second 
year,  whether  in  grass  or  borders.  The  double 
varieties  are  best  for  planting  in  grass,  and 
much  more  lasting. 

Rock  Plants.— The  present  is  a  good  time  to 
propagate  many  subjects  in  the  rockery  from 
cuttings  formed  of  half-ripened  shoots.  Prepare 
a  cold  frame  by  placing  a  layer  6  inches  deep  of 
material  for  drainage,  and  on  this  spread 
another  6  inches  of  sandy  peat  and  fine  leaf- 
mould,  with  3  inches  of  pure  sand  on  the  top. 
Insert  the  cuttings  as  they  are  available,  water 
them  well,  but  do  not  shade  the  glass  or  ven- 
tilate the  frames.  Gently  damp  them  overhead 
by  means  of  a  syringe  three  or  four  times  daily, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  more  sunshine  and  humidity  the  quicker 
will  the  cuttings  root. 


FRUITS  UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.   Hbdlbt  Warreh,  Gardener  to  the  Aston-Clinto» 
Park  Estate  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild),  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

Cucumbers.— Attend  to  the  training  and 
stopping  of  the  growths  at  least  twice  each  week, 
and  endeavour  to  furnish  all  the  space  in  the 
house  or  frame  with  healthy  growth.  Admit 
air  early  in  the  day,  but  not  too  freely  at  first, 
remembering  always  to  keep  the  atmosphere 
moist  by  damping  all  available  surfaces  fre- 
quently. 

Strawberries. — Tho  runners  intended  for 
forcing  uext  season  should  be  secured  as  soon  as- 
possible.  Select  only  the  very  strongest  plants 
and  layer  them  in  3-inch  pots  filled  with  loamy 
compost,  made  very  firm.  As  each  runner  ia 
placed  in  position,  and  secured  to  the  soil  by  a 
small  wooden  peg,  afford  the  soil  a  copious  water- 
ing, but  guard  against  an  excess  of  moisture 
afterwards,  until  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots. 
An  occasional  damping  overhead  with  clear  water 
will  benefit  the  plants  and  favour  the  develop- 
ment of  "roots.  All  lateral  runners  should  be  re- 
moved as  well  as  any  others  on  the  parent  plant 
that  are  not  required.  The  compost  for  layers 
may  consist  of  four  barrowfuls  of  good  fibrous 
loam  and  one  barrowful  manure  from  an  old  hot- 
bed, or  spent  Mushroom-bed,  with  a  little  soot 
and  bone  meal,  turning  the  mixture  three  or 
four  times,  so  that  the  ingredients  may  be  well 
mixed. 
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Tomatos- The  houses  in  which  Tomatos  are 
grown  should  be  ventilated  freely,  admitting  air 
by  the  top  ventilators.  Tep-dress  the  roots  from 
time  to  time,  and  feed  them  on  occasions  with 
liquid  manure,  as  there  is  little  danger  of  the 
foliage  becoming  gross  when  the  roots  are  re- 
stricted in  pots.  Remove  the  laterals  but  do 
not  prune  away  any  of  the  foliage,  unless  it  ia 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  allow  the  light 
and  air  to  reach  the  fruit.  As  plants  in  succes- 
sion houses  oonie  into  bearing,  ventilate  them 
freely  to  favour  a  sturdy  growth.  Keep  the  at- 
mosphere somewhat  dry,  but  guard  against 
drought  at  the  roots.  Never  syringe  Tomatos 
overhead,  but  damp  the  paths  and  other  bare 
spaces  to  promote  atmospheric  moisture. 

Figs.— Trees  on  which  the  second  crop  is 
maturing  require  an  abundance  of  air,  both  by 
night  and  day,  for  the  atmosphere  should  be 
buoyant,  and  not  surcharged  with  moisture.  At 
the  same  time  a  high  temperature  should  be 
afforded,  using  fire  heat  if  necessary;  the 
growths  will  then  become  firm  and  well  ripened. 
After  the  second  crop  has  been  gathered 
do  not  allow  the  trees  to  fruit  a^ain,  but  with- 
hold root  and  atmospheric  moisture,  and  allow 
the  trees  to  enjoy  a  rest. 

Melons.— Where  the  plants  are  clean  and 
healthy,  and  the  first  crop  of.  fruit  has  been  cut, 
reduce  and  regulate  the  growths,  and  afford  a 
thorough  watering  withdiquid  manure.  Success- 
sive  cropping  gives  quick  returns,  and  under 
proper  cultivation  the  plants  will  produce  a 
second  crop  equal  to  the  first.  Ventilate  freely  the 
pits  and  frames  in  which  fruit  is  ripening,  and 
expose  every  leaf  to  the  light.  If  ripe  fruits  ar« 
required  in  October,  set  fresh  nlants  at  the  end 
of  this  month  in  pits  or  frames  heated  with  hot 
water.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  these  later 
fruits  will  be  so  fine  or  so  highly-flavoured  as 
those  ripened  by  the  sun.  Fill  the  bed  of  the 
pit  with  suitable  materials  to  furnish  a  lasting 
but  mild  bottom  heat,  and  plunge  the  pots  to 
their  rims,  or  set  the  plants  on  mounds  or  ridges 
of  earth.  The  best  varieties  for  late  cropping 
are  those  which  are  also  best  suited  for  early 
fruiting,  such  as  Eminence,  Blenheim  Orange, 
and  Earl's  Favourite. 


THE   HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  J.  G.   Weston,  Gardener  to  Lady  Northcoth, 
Eastwell    Park.    Kent. 

Apples.— There  is  every  promise  of  a  large 
crop  of  Apples  in  this  locality.  Trees  that  are 
bearing  heavily  should  lie  thinned  before  the 
fruits  are  fan*  advanced,  and  a  start  should  be 
made  with  the  large,  culinary  varieties.  Over- 
cropping would  not  only  cause  a  loss  in  the 
quality  of  the  present  season's  crop,  but  would 
cripple  the  tree  for  the  next  two  or  three  year?. 
The  necessity  of  thinning  the  early  varieties  was 
dealt  with  in  a  previous  calendar ;  mid-season 
and  late  varieties  should  now  receive  attention. 
Certain  varieties  in  favourable  seasons  invari- 
ably set  large  crops,  for  instance  Lane'6  Prince 
Albert,  which  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  late 
Apples.  Indeed  so  freelv  does  it  bear  that 
young  trees  are  often  greatly  injured  thereby,  if 
not  irretrievably  ruined,  unless  thinning  is  prac- 
tised. I  have  seen  instances  where  young 
standard  trees  have  been  overcropped,  and  after- 
wards they  made  scarcely  amy  growth,  but  pre- 
sented a  starved  and  stunted  condition.  The 
treatment  to  bring  the  trees  into  a  proper  condi- 
tion, again  consists  in.  cutting  the  head  hard 
back,  thereby  inducing  new  growth  to  develop. 
At  the  same  time  the  roots  Should  be  stimulated 
by  feeding  and  watering,  thus  assisting  the  tree 
to  recover. 

Apples  for  exhibition.— When  fruit  is  re- 
quired for  exhibition]  the  crop  should  be  thinned 
severely,  but  it  is  well  not  to  remove  all  the 
surplus  fruits  at  one  operation,  but  rather 
to  go  over  the  trees  a  second  time  after 
an  interval  of  a  week  or  two.  The  ta-ees 
must  also  be  given  assistance  in  the  form 
of  manure  and  regular  waterings  during 
dry  weather.  Culinary  varieties  suitable  for 
exhibition  include  Emperor  Alexander,  Peas- 
good's  Nonesuch,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling, 
Bismarck,  Gloria  Mundi,  Norfolk  Beauty,  Rev. 
W.  Wilks.  Mere  de  Menage,  Bramlev's  Seedling, 


Hambling's  Seedling,  Warner's  King,  Golden 
Noble,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Newton  Wonder, 
The  Queen,  Lord  Derby  and  Jubilee. 

Dessert  Apples  do  not  usually  require  so 
much  thinning  as  culinary  sorts,  but  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  finest  dessert  fruits  some  thinning 
must  be  practised.  The  same  danger  from  over- 
cropping applies  as  in  the  case  of  the  cooking 
varieties.  A  selection  of  the  best  dessert  Apples 
for  show  purposes  includes  James  Grieve,  Wor- 
cester Pearmain,  American  Mother,  Alington 
Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Cox's  Orange  Pip- 
pin, King  of  Tompkins  County,  Christmas  Pear- 
main,  Wealthy,  Ribsto-.  Pippin,  Charles  Ross, 
Rival,  Lord  Hindlip,  Lgremont  Russet,  King 
Harry,  Reinette  de  Canada,  and  Scarlet  Non- 
pareil. 

PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  C.  H.   Cook,  Gardener  to  the   Earl  of  Derby, 
Knowsley    Hal],    Lancashire. 

Violets     for     Winter     Flowering.— The 

ground  between  the  rows  should  be  kept  free 
from  weeds  and  stirred  with  the  hoe.  Runners  are 
developing,  and  these  should  be  removed  close 
to  the  crown  of  the  parent  plants.  If  the 
weather  continues  dry  a  mulching  of  manure 
from  a  spent  Mushroom-bed  will  help  to  keep 
the  grounds  moist.  Dust  the  plants  with  soot  to 
keep  red  spider  in  check,  and  syringe  them  in 
the  afternoon  when  the  weather  is  fine.  Double 
varieties  are  more  subject  to  infestations  of  red 
spider  than  the  single  sorts,  and  the  pest  must 
be  kept  in  check  by  a  frequent  use  of  the  syringe, 
applying  the  spray  with  force  on  the  undersides 
of  the  foliage. 

Salvia.— The  plants  are  ready  for  potting 
finally,  using  8  or  10-inch  pots  for  the  largest 
specimens.  Pots  6  inches  in  diameter  are  suit- 
able for  the  later-rooted  cuttings.  The  compost 
may  be  such  as  is  used  for  Chrysanthemums,  and 
it  should  be  made  firm.  Stand  the  plants  in  a 
sheltered,  sunny  place  out-of-doors,  pay  careful 
attention  to  watering  and  syringing,  and  feed 
them  with  manure  and  soot  water  as  soon  as  the 
pots  become  filled  with  roots.  Stop  the  snoots  aB 
soon  as  the  roots  are  re-established,  and  again 
when  the  secondary  growths  are  3  inches  long. 

Francoa.  — F.  ramosa  (white),  F.  appendicu- 
lata  (red),  and  F.  sonchifolia  (pink),  are  worthy 
subjects  for  greenhouse  culture.  Plants  of  the 
earliest  batch  are  throwing  up  their  flower  spikes, 
and  should  be  supported  to  stakes,  and  the  roots 
afforded  stimulants.  Later  batches  may  be 
grown  in  a  cold  frame  with  a  north  aspect.  Re- 
pot young  stock  in  a  compost  consisting  of  half 
loam,  half  leaf-mould,  dry,  broken  cow-manure 
and  sand.  Young  plants  should  receive  the  pro- 
tection of  lights  for  a  week  or  two. 

Begonia    Gloire     de    Lorraine.— The 

strongest  plants  need  shifting  into  6  and  7-inch 
pots,  in  which  they  will  flower.  Use  compost  of 
an  open  texture,  such  as  is  provided  by  three- 
parts  turfy  loam  (removing  the  very  fine  soil), 
the  remainder  equal  parts  fine  dried  cow-manure 
and  half-decayed  oak  leaves  rubbed  through  a 
i-inch  sieve,  adding  a  little  soot  and  sand.  Use 
plenty  of  drainage  materials,  and  pot  moderately 
firmly.  Stand  the  plants  in  a  house  or  pit  hav- 
ing a  temperature  of  65°  to  70°  at  night,  and 
dust  the  stagings  occasionally  with  soot,  also 
syringe  the  plants  two  or  three  time  daily. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Soeaux.  — Cuttings  of 
this  handsome  Begonia  may  still  be  inserted,  and 
the  plants  will  make  handsome  decorative  speci- 
mens in  6-inch  pots.  The  earlier  plants  will  make 
large  specimens  in  8-inch  pots.  Cuttings  root 
freely  in  an  open  compost  in  thumb  pots.  Plunge 
the  pots  in  cocoanut  fibre  with  a  bottom  heat  of 
70°.  Re-pot  the  plants  as  soon  as  they  are 
ready  for  shifting,  and  grow  them  on  as 
directed  for  the  variety  Gloire  de  Lorraine. 
Keep  the  atmosphere  moist,  and  shift  the  plants 
into  larger  receptacles  before  the  roots  become 
potbound.  Mite  is  sometimes  troublesome,  and 
fumigating  should  be  practised  to  keep  the  pest 
in  check. 

Mignonette  intended  for  flowering  in 
autumn  should  be  sown,  now  in  5-inch  pots,  the 
compost  to  consist  of  three  parts  loam,  one  part 
leaf-mould,  a  little  mortar  rubble,  and  manure 
from  a  spent  Mushroom-bed.  Press  the  soil  in 
the  pots,  make  the  surface  smooth,  sow  a  few 
seeds  in  each  pot,  and  cover  them  with  fine  soil. 


Cover  the  pots  with  mats  to  assist  the  seeds  to 
germinate.  Thin  the  seedlings  to  5  in  each 
pot,  and  subject  them  to  cool  treatment 
throughout.  Pick  off  the  first  flowers  to  promote 
a  branching  habit,  and  afford  the  roots  stimulants 
when  they  fill  the  pots. 


THE    KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

By   R.    P.    Brotherston,   Gardener  to  the   Earl  or 
Haddington,  Tymnghanie,  East  Lothian. 

Herbs.— Any  kind  of  herb  that  has  made 
suitable  growth  should  be  cut  and  the  shoots 
dried.  Some  consider  that  herbs  are  best  dried 
in  the  sun,  whilst  others  favour  drying  them  in 
a  cool  apartment.  Sun  drying  has  long  usage  to 
recommend  it. 

Shallots.— The  bulbs  will  now  be  ready  in 
many  districts  to  harvest.  A  good  method  of 
ripening  the  bulbs  is  to  stretch  a  piece  of  small- 
meshed  wire  netting  clear  of  the  ground  and  dis- 
pose the  shallots  thinly  thereon.  In  this  maniitr 
they  receive  the  maximum  amount  of  air,  whilst, 
rain  passes  away  as  it  falls  and  does  them  no 
harm.  When  sufficiently  dried  Shallots  should 
be  stored  in  a  dry  and  airy  place. 

Endive.— Make  a  sowing  of  broad-leaved  Bata- 
vian  Endive  for  transplanting  into  frames  for 
use  in  mid-winter.  When  large  enough  to 
transplant  set  the  seedlings  not  closer  than 
15  inches  apart  in  light  soil. 

Cabbages.— In  the  north  seeds  of  Cabbages 
for  spring  cutting  should  be  sown  forthwith,  the 
old  custom  of  sowing  in  beds  still  obtaining  in 
many  gardens.  It  has  the  great  advantage  when 
carefully  performed  of  securing  to  the  seedlings 
more  space  than  is  usual  for  those  raised  in 
lines,  though  rows  drawn  wide  and  the  seeds 
sparingly  scattered  therein  are  equally  good. 
The  soil,  if  recently  dug,  should  be  firmed  some- 
what in  order  to  produce  a  hard  growth  from 
the  initial  stage.  Firm  soil,  moreover,  contri- 
butes to  the  formation  of  plenty  of  fibrous 
roots. 

Peas.—  It  is  customary  to  sow  an  early  variety 
on  or  about  this  date  for  late  picking,'  though, 
with  the  excellent  late  varieties  we  now  possess 
there  is  no  great  necessity  for  continuing  the 
practice.  Still,  if  there  is  space  at  command, 
and  a  dwarf-growing  variety  is  chosen,  such  as 
Chelsea  Gem  or  other  of  this  type,  it  is  only  a 
question  of  putting  in  the  seeds,  and  by-and"-by 
drawing  some  soil  to  the  stems  to  keep  them 
upright,  and  no  doubt  the  plants  re  less  liable 
to  mildew  than  the  usual  run  of  late  Peas. 

Winter  GREENS.-Before  these  become  too 
large  the  soil,  if  of  a  close  texture,  should  be 
loosened  with  a  fork  or  other  suitable  implement, 
and  then  enough  drawn  to  each  side  of  the 
plants  to  render  them  steady.  We  earth  Brussels 
Sprouts  with  the  spade,  the  soil  never  being 
turned  over  save  on  this  occasion,  and  the  plants 
exhibit  a  marked  advance  of  growth  subse- 
quently. London  Coleworts  should  be  planted 
from  time  to  time  wherever  there  is  space  avail- 
able, the  heads  being  of  much  value  on  account 
of  their  tender  quality.  Scotch  Kale  sown  in 
May  is  ready  for  transplanting,  and  will  do  well 
in  succession  to  Peas,  Potatos,  or  other  early 
crops,  the  ground  merely  needing  to  be  cleaned, 
if  weedy,  and  levelled.  If  a  first-rate  kind  is 
grown  a  space  of  18  inches  is  sufficient  for  each 
plant.  A  surface-dressing  of  rotted  manure  and 
a  good  artificial  are  important  aids  to  growth. 
It  is  the  general  belief  that  this  Kale  is  quite 
hardy,  which  is  a  mistake,  some  strains  being 
peculiarly  subject  to  loss  from  frosts,  and  on 
that  account  a  hardy  growth  such  as  that  in- 
duced by  a  surface  dressing  is  to  be  preferred 
to  the  more  tender  growth  of  plints  set  in 
manured  soil. 

French  Beans.— A  large  sowing  of  French 
Beans  may  be  made  now  or  soon  on  the  border 
occupied  earlier  by  Peas,  Cauliflowers,  and 
other  crops,  breaking  the  ground  thoroughly, 
and  adding  some  welldecayed  manure.  If  the 
soil  is  dry  waiter  it  weld  in  the  drill- 
The  seeds  need  not  be  so  close  as  for 
the  main  sowing  ;  if  the  plants  are  1  foot  apart 
it  will  be  a  suitable  space.  Choose  a  dwarf 
variety,  such  as  Osborn's  Forcing,  in  preference 
to  a  more  robust  sort,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants 
are  well  above  the  ground  draw  a  little  soil  to 
the  stems,   repeating  the  operations   later. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHES.  41.  Wellington  Street, 
Covent   Garden,  W.C-  .  .     , 

Editors  and  Publisher.  —  Our  correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
■printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publishrr  ;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication,  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments,  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.  —  The 
Editors  do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contribu- 
tions or  illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  ,  special 
arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their 
correspondents. 

Local  News.— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige 
by  sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of 
any  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

TUESDAY,  JULY  14— 

Boy  Hort.  Soc.  Ooms.  meet.  (Lecture  ot 
3  p.m.  on  "  The  Cooking  of  Leaf  Vege- 
tables.") Saltaire  and  District  Sh.  (2  days).  Arbori. 
Ex.  at  Hawick  (4  days).  Gloucestershire  Rose  and 
Sweet  Pea  Sh. 
WEDNESDAY,    JULY    15—  _  ,    „   „ 

Hort     Club  Excursion   to  Hatfield  House  and  Balls 
Park.    Formby    Hort.     Soc.     Sh.     Nottingham    Hort. 
Soc.    Sh.    (2    days).     Llandudno    and    District   Hort. 
Soc.  Sh. 
THURSDAY,   JULY  15— 

Nat.  Sweet  Pea  Soc.  Sh.  at  R.H.S.   Hall.    Nat.  Rose 
Soc.    Sh.    in    Sydney    Gdns.,     Bath.        Birmingham 
Floral    Fete    (3    days).       Manchester    and    North    of 
England  Orchid  Soc.  meet. 
FRIDAY.  JULY  17— 

Nat.  Carnation  and  Picotee  Soc.  Sh..  R.H.S.  Hall. 


Avbragb    Mean    Temperature     for    the    ensuing     week 

deduced    from    observations    during    the    last    Fifty 

Years  at  Greenwich,  63.2. 
Actual   Temperatures  : — 

London,  Wednesday,  July  8  :  Max.  72° ;  Min.  55°. 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  Thursday,  July  9 
(10  a.m.) ;  Bar.  29.7  ;  Temp.  78°.  Weather- 
Cloudy  to  fair. 

Provinces,  Wednesday,  Julv  8  :  Max.  71°,  Leaming- 
ton ;   Min.,   48°.   Buxton. 


In  Nature  plants  have 
seeds,  Dead  had  a  hard  mistress, 
or  Alive?  bu^  t,ney  nave  accom- 
modated themselves  to 
her  demands.  This  is  very  clear  when  we 
look  at  the  arrangements  of  different 
plants  with  regard  to  their  seeds.  Some 
we  find  have  so  planned  it  that  their  seeds 
shall  germinate  at  once  on  ripening,  and 
if  they  do  not  they  quickly  die ;  others 
have  so  ordered  their  existence  that  their 
seeds  shall  remain,  by  one  contrivance  or 
another,  for  long  periods  in  the  ground 
without  growth,  and  so  become  scattered 
in  time.  The  gardener  has  often  other 
ideas  upon  these  subjects.  He  wishes  now 
to  force  the  reluctant  seed  into  germina- 
tion, now  to  hinder  and  preserve  the  over- 
hasty  one. 

An  account  of  some  work  has  recently 
appeared  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Control- 
ling Influence  of  Carbon  Dioxide  in  the 
Maturation,  Dormancy  and  Germination 
of  Seeds  "  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Vol. 
L.,  p.  392)  which  has  suggestive  bearings 
upon  these  two  difficulties — relics  of  the 
old  regime — which  confront  the  new  lords 
of  the  plant  world.  It  has  been  found 
that  by  means  of  comparatively  small 
amounts  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmo- 
sphere the  germination  of  wet  seeds  is 
completely  inhibited.  It  is  as  if  a  sort  of 
narcosis  or    drugged    sleep  had  been  in- 


duced, for  in  the  experiments  described 
the  full  amount  of  warmth,  oxygen  and 
water  necessary  for  germination  in  the 
ordinary  way  was  given.  You  might,  in- 
deed, for  the  moment  be  convinced  that 
the  seeds  are  dead.  Yet  they  are  only 
in  a  deep  comatose  sleep.  Remove  the 
carbon  dioxide  and  in  a  couple  of  days  or 
so  the  seeds  all  begin  to  germinate. 

In  some  cases  the  charm  proved  not  so 
simple.  On  the  removal  of  the  soporific 
(carbon  dioxide)  the  sleepers  did  not 
awake.  At  first  it  seemed  that  here  was  a 
sad  end  to  the  tale.  Thus  White  Mustard 
(Brassica  alba)  seeds  were  prevented  from 
germinating  on  wet  sand  by  20  per  cent. 
COz  in  the  atmosphere,  but  when  the  C02 
was  removed  they  still  lay  on  day  after 
day  with  never  a  stir  or  a  sign  of  sprout- 
ing. The  conclusion  was  obvious — they 
were  dead.  They  were  thrown  upon  the 
manure  heap.  Time  passed  and  the  sad 
author,  walking  in  his  garden,  was  struck 
with  amazement :  the  dead  had  come  to 
life  again.  The  discarded  seed  had  pro- 
duced a  flourishing  crop  of  young 
Mustard. 

A  series  of  careful  experiments  follow- 
ing on  this  observation  has  shown  that  in 
certain  cases  wet  seeds  are  thrown  into  a 
condition  of  prolonged  after-dormancy  by 
the  action  of  C02  upon  them  while  in  ger- 
minating conditions.  Two  methods  were 
found  by  which  seeds  in  this  condition 
could  be  induced  to  germinate  freely  at 
once:  either  complete  re-drying  or  the  -e- 
moval  of  the  seed-coat. 

The  interest  of  these  facts  is  much  in- 
creased when  it  is  noted  that  the  author 
was  able  to  repeat  his  results  in  the  soil 
by  using  carbon  dioxide  produced  from 
rotting  organic  matter.  He  remarks  with 
probable  significance  that  dunging  and 
the  ploughing  in  of  green  crops  or  the 
digging  of  weeds  or  other  organic  material 
would  be  likely  to  produce  considerable 
quantities  of  C02  in  the  soil — quite 
enough  often  to  inhibit  the  germination  of 
seeds  planted  under  these  conditions.  It 
must  occur  to  anyone  interested  that  this 
is  matter  worth  systematic  investigation, 
the  results  of  which  might  be  of  use  to  the 
practical  man.  In  one  case  8  per  cent, 
of  C02  was  found  in  the  soil  gases  several 
months  after  half  a  bushel  of  green  grass 
had  been  earthed  over  to  the  depth  of  a 
foot.  In  another  10  per  cent.  COB 
occurred  in  air  taken  from  soil  that  had 
been  dunged  some  ten  days  previously. 

The  influences  of  temperature  and 
oxygen  supply  upon  this  inhibition  of  seed 
germination  by  carbon  dioxide  are  im- 
portant from  one  point  of  view.  It  is 
striking  to  find  that  lower  temperatures 
and  decreased  amounts  of  oxygen  both  in- 
tensify this  inhibitory  action  of  carbon 
dioxide  upon  germinating  seeds.  Thus  at 
38°  Fahr.  i  per  cent,  of  CO,  sufficed  to 
stop  the  germination  of  Mustard  seeds, 
while  at  47°  Fahr.  8  per  cent,  was  suffi- 
cient. With  regard  to  oxygen,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  5  per  cent,  at  63°  Fahr. 
12  per  cent.  C02  inhibited  germination, 
with  10  per  cent,  oxygen  18  per  cent. 
COit.  Such  figures  suggest  that  COg  in- 
hibition of  seeds  must  be  a  fairly  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  soil  in  nature. 


Our    Supplementary  Illustration.— 

Clerodendron  splendens  has  been  known  to  gar- 
deners in  this  country  for  the  past  70  years,  but 
although  one  of  the  finest  stove  climbers  in   cul- 
tivation,   it   is   comparatively  rare   in    gardens. 
It  was  introduced  originally  from  Sierra  Leone, 
but    it    is    fairly    common    iu    certain    localities 
over  a  vast  tract  of  country  in  Tropical  West 
Africa.     It  forms  a  strong,  quick-growing  climber 
suitable  for  either  an  intermediate  house  or  stove, 
flowering    freely    in    either   structure,    but    pro- 
ducing the  finest  trusses  of  flowers  when  the  heat 
is  not  excessive.  It  thrives  in  any  rich  soil,  and  is 
suitable  for  either  pot  or  border  culture.  In  com- 
mon  with  other   quick-growing    plants,   it   is  a 
gross  feeder,  and  a  well-drained  soil  is  essential 
to  its  well-being.     The  flowers  are  produced  in 
clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  climbing  growths,  and 
from  the  numerous  lateral  ones,  which  are  pro- 
duced all  along  the  length  of  the  new  growths. 
The     colour    of     the    flowers    contrasts     finely 
with    the  rich    olive-green    foliage.      The  plant 
has    no    decided    resting     period,     neither    has 
it     any     well-marked     period     of     flower,     for 
clusters  of  flowers  are  produced  throughout  the 
whole  year,  but  are  most  abundant  during  the 
months  of  March,  April  and  May.    A  fine  hybrid 
between   this   species    and    the    well-known   C. 
Thomsonae  has  long  been  in  cultivation  at  Kew 
under  the  name  of   C.   speciosum.     The  flowers 
are  a  rosy-red  shade,  and  are  produced  in  loose, 
spreading  panicles  throughout  the  summer   and 
autumn.     Like  most  of   the  tropical  species  of 
this  genus,  both  C.  splendent  and  its  hybrid  are 
readily  raised   from   cuttings  of  half-ripe  wood 
inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  a  moist  case  with  brisk 
bottom  heat,  where  they  root  in  a  few  weeks. 

Visit  of  Horticultural  Club  to  Hat- 
field House  and  Balls  Park.— On  the  oc- 
casion of  this  excursion,  which  was  announced 
last  week  for  Wednesday  next,  July  15,  the 
members  and  friends  will  meet  at  9.30  a.m.,  at 
the  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster, 
S.W.  At  10  o'clock  motor-cars  will  convey 
the  party  to  Hatfield  House,  the  seat  of 
the  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  G.C.V.O.  An  in- 
spection will  be  made  of  the  park  and  gardens 
before  lunch,  which  will  be  taken  at  the  Red  Lion 
Hotel.  Immediately  after  lunch  Hatfield  House  will 
be  visited.  Later  in  the  afternoon  the  party  will 
drive  through  one  of  the  prettiest  parts  of  Hert- 
fordshire to  Balls  Park,  the  seat  of  Sir  George 
Faudel-Phillips,  Bt.,  G.C.I.E.,  who  has  kindly 
invited  the  club  to  inspect  the  gardens  and  take 
tea.  The  return  journey  to  town  will  be  made 
by  motor-car.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  from  Sir 
Harry  Veitch,  East  Burnham  Park,  Slough. 

Holland  House  Show. -The  following 
Supplementary  Awards  were  made  by  the  Council 
at  the  Summer  Show  at  Holland  House  : — Silver- 
gilt  Cup  to  Mr.  Maurice  PRiCHARn  for  hardy 
herbaceous  plants;  Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal 
to  Messrs.  Bakers,  for  hardy  plants;  Silver 
Flora  Medals  to  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  for  cut 
flowers,  and  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  for  hardy  her- 
baceous plants ;  Silver  Banksian  Medal  to  Messrs. 
Rich  and  Co.,  for  hardy  herbaceous  plants ; 
Bronze  Flora  Medal  to  Messrs.  Cannell,  for 
hardy  herbaceous  plants.  In  addition  to 
the  exhibitors  of  Sweet  Peas  mentioned 
last  week,  Messrs.  John  K.  King  and 
Sons,  Coggeshall,  showed  a  collection  of  some  50 
distinct  varieties,  occupying  about  30  feet  space, 
for  which  they  were  awarded  a  Silver  Cup.  The 
leading  varieties  included  Scarlet  Emperor, 
White  King,  King  Alfred,  Queen  Mary,  Prince 
Edward  of  Wales,  Wedding  Bells,  Coral  Gem, 
Rosabelle,  Decorator,  Illuminator,  Marks  Tey  and 
others.  Mr.  Andrew  Campbell,  Alpine  Nursery, 
Ardross,  Leeds,  exhibited  alpine  plants  naturally 
arranged,  with  rock  stones  selected  from  the 
local  river,  all  beautifully  covered  with  Moss, 
weathered  green,  and  naturally  planted  with  the 
choicest  alpine  plants,  for  which  he  was  awarded 
a  Flora  Medal.     The   fine  collection  of  Chines© 
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trees  and  shrubs  exhibited  by  the  Hon.  Vicary 
Gibbs,  was  awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Cup,  not  a 
Silver-gilt  Medal,  as  stated  last  week. 

s  iThe  Gardeners'  Company.— At  the  Man- 
sion House  on  the  1st  inst.,  the  Master  and 
Wardens  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Gar- 
deners made  their  annual  present  of  flowers, 
vegetables,  and  sweet  herbs  to  the  Lord  Mayor. 
This  annual  gift  is  made  to  commemorate  a 
warrant  issued  by  the  Recorder,  Sir  Edward 
Littleton,  in  1632,  ordering  the  apprehension  of 
persons  using  the  trade  in  contempt  of  the  Com- 
pany's Charters. 

R.H.S.  Forced  Bulb  Show.— The  Council 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  offer  (sub- 
ject to  the  General  Rules  of  the  Society)  prizes 
presented  to  them  by  the  General  Bulb  Growers' 
Society  of  Haarlem,  at  the  special  bulb  show  on 
March  9,  10.  Six  classes  are  open  to  amateurs, 
(a)  18  Hyacinths,  distinct,  1st  prize,  Gold 
Medal,  and  £3  3s. ;  (b)  12  Hyacinths,  distinct,  1st 
prize,  Silver-gilt  Medal  and  £2  2s.  ;  (c)  6  Hya- 
cinths, distinct,  1st  prize,  Silver  Medal  and 
£1  Is. ;  (d)  8  pans  containing  Hyacinths,  10 
roots  of  one  variety  in  each  pan,  1st  prize,  Gold 
Medal  and  £3  3s. ;  (e)  4  pans  containing  Hya- 
cinths, 10  roots  of  one  variety  in  each  pan,  1st 
prize,  Silver-gilt  Medal  and  £2  2s. ;  (f)  the 
finest  decorative  display  of  Hyacinths,  to  be 
staged  on  the  floor,  1st  prize,  Gold  Medal  and 
£3  3s.  The  class  for  trade  growers  is  for 
the  finest  decorative  display  of  Hyacinths,  to 
be  staged  on  the  floor,  special  prize,  Silver  Cup 
of  the  General  Bulb  Growers'  Society  of  Haar- 
lem. Holland;  1st  prize,  Gold  Medal.  Full  par- 
ticulars may  >be  obtained  from  the  secretary, 
Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Gardeners  Royal  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion.—The  annual  meeting  of  the  Berkshire, 
Reading  and  District  Auxiliary  of  the  Gardeners' 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution  was  held  in  the 
Abbey  Hall,  Reading,  on  Monday,  the  22nd  ult. 
Mr.  W.  Pope  presided.  The  Hon.  Secretary  pre- 
sented the  report  and  balance-sheet,  which  showed 
that  in  1913  a  sum  of  £110  had  been  forwarded 
to  the  parent  institution.  This  sum,  though 
slightly  below  the  amount  sent  in  1912,  has  only 
been  exceeded  in  three  previous  years,  while  the 
balance  of  £6  7s.  lOd.  has  been  carried 
forward  to  1914.  During  its  comparatively 
brief  existence  the  auxiliary  has  sent  to  the 
parent  society  the  sum  of  £1,374  16s.  6d.  The 
Hon.  Secretary  mentioned  that  although  no  ap- 
plication for  life  membership  had  been  received 
during  the  past  year,  the  contents  of  Mr. 
Donald's  collecting  box  at  Messrs.  Sutton's 
trial  grounds  (which  last  year  went  to  a  kin- 
dred society)  balanced  the  absence  of  contribu- 
tions from  new  life  members.  Thanks  were  ac- 
corded to  the  Reading  Gardeners'  Association 
for  sums  of  £5  18s.,  part  proceeds  of  their  ex- 
hibition, and  an  annual  subscription  of  £2  2s. 
Mrs.  Rowland  Sperling  was  again  elected  Pre- 
sident. The  Hon.  Treasurer  and  Chairman, 
the  Vice-Presidents,  and  Hon.  Secretary  were 
all  re-elected. 

~  Visit  to  Underley  Hall.-  On  the  27th  ult. 
the  members  of  the  Burnley  and  District  Horti- 
cultural Society  paid  a  visit  to  Underley  Hall, 
Kirkby  Lonsdale,  by  kind  permission  of  Lord 
HENur  Bentlnck.  The  party  was  met  at  the 
gates  and  conducted  round  the  grounds  by  the 
foremen  of  the  different  departments.  Those 
who  have  ever  visited  Underley  will  remember 
the  delightful  and  natural  scenery,  but  apart 
from  this  a  specially  interesting  feature  was  the 
Rock  Garden,  in  which  Loid  Henry  Benttnck 
takes  a  great  interest,  and  the  splendid  collec- 
tion of  Perpetual-flowering  Carnations  was  much 
admired. 

National  Carnation  and  Picotee  So- 
ciety.—Readers  may  be  glad  to  be  reminded 
that  the  annual  show  of  this  Society  will  be  held 
on  Friday.  July  17,  at  the  Royal" Horticultural 


Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster.  The  Hon. 
Sec.  and  Treasurer  is  Mr.  C.  Henwood,  21, 
Clifton  Road,  Maida  Vale,  W. 

The     National     Sweet     Pea     Society. — 

On  Thursday,  July  16,  the  day  of  the  annual 
exhibition  of  Sweet  Peas,  the  President  of  the 
society,  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  will  hold  a  recep- 
tion at  the  Hotel  Windsor  from  6.45  to  7.30. 
This  reception  will  be  followed  by  the  annual 
dinner  at  7.30.  An  inspection  of  the  Society's 
trials  at  the  Burbage  Experimental  Station,  near 
Hinckley,  will  take  place  on  Friday,  July  17. 
The  party  will  leave  Euston  at  8.35  a.m. 

Conference  on  Forestry.— At  the  Anglo- 
American  Exhibition,  Shepherd's  Bush,  on 
Thursday,  the  16th  inst.,  at  11  a.m.,  a  confer- 
ence will  be  held  on  Forestry.  Papers  will  be 
read  by  Sir  Wilhelm  Schlich,  Professor  Henry, 
Mr.  R.  L.  Robinson,  Mr.  W.  B.  Greeley 
(N.S.A.  Forest  Service),  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Forbes. 

A      Substitute     for     Watercress. 

Erysimum  praecox  L.  is  recommended  by  Mr. 
V.  L.  Enter  (Le  Jardin,  1914,  p.  123),  as  a 
substitute  for  Watercress.  To  obtain  sappy 
plants  they  must  be  grown  in  well-worked  rich 
soil.  Seed  may  be  sown  in  April  in  the  open, 
and  the  plants  must  be  watered  frequently 
during  the  summer.  The  leaves  must  be 
cut  in  a  young  state,  otherwise  they  be- 
come tough. 

Rose  Lady  Waterlow.— Mr.  Paul  Nabon- 
nand,  the  raiser  of  this  Rose,  writes  to  the 
Editor  of  Les  Amis  des  Roses,  May-June,  1914, 
to  point  out  that  the  Rose  Lady  Waterlow,  off- 
spring of  France  89  by  Marie  Lavalley,  resembles 
the  former  much  more  closely  than  the  latter, 
and  that  there  is  therefore  no  justification  for 
the  proposal  made  in  the  previous  number  of 
the  journal  to  remove  it  from  the  sub-group  of 
France  89.  Mr.  Nabonnand  points  out  that  the 
Rose  under  discussion  owes  to  Marie  Lavalley 
only  its  vigorous  habit,  and — in  part — its  colour. 

Preservation  of  Pollen.— A  note  in  Les 
Amis  des  Roses  draws  attention  to  the  observa- 
tion of  M.  Roemer  that  pollen  may  be  preserved 
by  cold  storage  and  that  it  keeps  best  if  it  be 
protected  from  the  access  of  moisture.  To  those 
who  wish  to  preserve  pollen  for  hybridisation 
purposes  we  would  recommend  the  following  pro- 
cedure. In  a  small  cylindrical  glass  specimen 
tube  place  a  few  grains  of  dry  calcium  chloride ; 
cover  with  a  thick  wad  of  cotton  wool.  Put  the 
ripe  pollen  in  a  small  thimble  made  of  flexible 
cardboard.  Cork  the  tube  and  keep  it  in  a  cool 
place — if  possible  in  cold  storage. 

A  New  Potato  Digger.— Under  this  title 
the  Queensland  Agricultural  Journal  (May, 
1914)  gives  an  account  of  the  successful  working 
of  a  digger  invented  by  Mr.  Daniels.  Unfor- 
tunately the  note  is  not  accompanied  by  a  de- 
scription of  the  machine,  which  weighs  8  cwts. 
and  is  drawn  by  2  horses.  It  is  stated  that  the 
machine  digs  a  row  of  5  chains  in  3  minutes 
and  that  the  Potatos  are  left  lying  in  the  middle 
of  the  row,  uncut,  and  that  the  weeds  are 
buried.  The  machine  is  calculated  to  dig 
4  acres  a  day. 

The  Persistence  of  the  Late  Blight 
Fungus  in  the  Soil. — Experiments  carried 
out  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Stewart,  and  published  in 
Bulletin  No.  367  of  the  New  York  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  indicate  that  contrary  to 
the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  G.  Massee  and 
others,  the  fungus  (Phytophthora  infestans) 
does  not  remain  alive  in  the  soil  from  year  to 
year.  If  this  be  so,  the  cause  of  the  widespread 
outbreaks  of  this  disease  is  still  to  seek. 

R.H.S.  Tulip  NomenclatureiCommittee, 
1  91 4.— In  the  autumn  of  1913  an  invitation 
was  issued  to  the  leading  growers  to  send  to 
Wisley  for  trial  bulbs  of  their  varieties  of 
Tulips,   with   the   names  by   which  they    know 


them.  The  bulbs  were  planted  at  Wisley,  and 
on  Monday,  April  20,  a  joint  committee 
of  Dutch  and  English  experts  met  to  con- 
sider the  early  varieties ;  and  again  on  May 
6  and  7  to  consider  the  May-flowering  varie- 
ties. The  committee  consisted  of  Mr.  E.  A. 
Bowles,  M.A.  (chairman),  Mr.  H.  E.  Krelagb 
(vice-chairman),  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jacob,  and 
Messrs.  Barr,  De  Graaff,  Hall,  Hoog,  Leek, 
Needham,  Roe3,  and  Ware.  Over  4,000  varie- 
ties of  Tulips  were  examined  and  their  nomen- 
clature and  synonyms  determined.  The  trials 
of  the  May-flowering  varieties  only  will  be  con- 
tinued in  1915,  and  growers  are  invited  to  send 
fresh  bulbs — five  of  each  variety — named.  Bulbs 
will  not  be  accepted  later  than  November  1, 
1914.  Senders  are  asked  to  designate  roughly 
their  colour  and  the  class  to  which  they  belong 
to  facilitate  the  work  of  planting.  On  each  oc- 
casion the  committee  sat  in  conference,  and 
drew  up  recommendations  for  a  classification. 
The  recommendation  will  be  reconsidered  at  a 
Conference  to  be  held  at  Vincent  Square 
on  May  13  and  14,  1915.  It  is  then  in- 
tended to  prepare  the  final  list  of  varie- 
ties and  synonyms,  and  all  recommended 
varieties  will  be  definitely  placed  in  one 
or  other  of  the  sections  and  subsections  of 
the  classification.  This  final  list,  with  official 
descriptions,  will  be  printed  and  published  by 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  R.H.S.  in  conjunction 
with  the  Dutch  Bulb  Growers  Society  in 
Haarlem.  To  make  the  descriptions  short  and 
clear  certain  typical  varieties  will  be  selected, 
described,  figured,  and  named,  so  that  others 
can  be  described  by  reference  to  them.  Thus 
systematised,  the  colour,  shape,  base,  and  the 
relative  length  and  breadth  of  the  inner  seg- 
ments will  be  recorded.  The  Council  has 
adopted  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  to 
hold  a  show  of  Darwin  and  Cottage  Tulips  on 
May  14,  1915,  for  cut  blooms  only,  in  vases, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Nomenclature 
Committee  to  decide  on  the  synonyms  of  the 
varieties  sent,  for  which  the  following  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  : — (1)  R.H.S.  Medals 
will  be  given  to  collections,  and  Awards  made  to 
species  and  varieties  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Council.  (2)  On  May  12  the  hall  will  be  avail- 
able for  staging  from  mid-day.  Hay  13,  staging 
must  be  completed  by  9  a.m.,  when  the  com- 
mittee will  commence  this  work.  The  com- 
mittee only  will  be  allowed  in  the  hall  on  the 
13th.  On  May  14  at  9  a.m.  the  committee  will 
continue  its  work ;  at  11  a.m.  the  two  members 
of  each  exhibiting  firm  and  private"  exhibitors 
will  be  admitted,  but  not  earlier ;  at  1  p.m. 
R.H.S.  Feilows  will  be  admitted  ;  at  2  p.m.  the 
public  will  be  admitted.  (3)  A  full  collection  of 
standard  varieties  of  May-flowering  varieties 
will  be  brought  from  Holland  for  compari- 
son. (4)  All  British  growers  are  invited  to 
send  blooms. 

The  Aubergine.— Large  quantities  of  this 
excellent  fruit  (Solanum  melongena  var. 
ovigerum)  are  grown  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Rhone  and  in  the  Departments  of  the  South-East 
and  find  their  way  mostly  to  London.  An  ac- 
count of  the  cultivation  of  the  Egg  plant,  or 
Aubergine,  is  contributed  by  M.  Henri  Blin  to 
Le  Jardin,  p.  158,  1914.  As  travellers  are 
aware,  the  Aubergine  is  not  only  delicious  when 
cooked,  but  cut  in  slices  and  dried  in  the  son, 
as  it  is  in  the  South  of  France,  it  is  also  excel- 
lent. 

Publications  Received.—  Impurities  of 
Agriculture  Seed.  By  S.  T.  Parkinson,  B.Sc, 
and  G.  Smith,  B.Sc.  Agri.  (Headley  Bros.  3s.) 
— Bird  Studies.  By  W.  Percival  Westall, 
M.B.O.D.  (Cambridge  University  Press.)— The 
Pig's  Tale  and  Other  Recitations.  By  Chas.  T. 
Druery.  (Elliot  Stock,  7,  Paternoster  Row, 
London.)  6s.  net.—  Flowering  Plants  of  the 
Riviera.  By  H.  Stuartj  Thompson.  (Longmans. 
Green  and  Co..  London.)    10s.  f  d.  net. 
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SOCIETIES. 

NATIONAL    ROSE. 

July  7. — The  great  summer  Rose  show  of  the 
National  Society  at  Regent's  Park  on  this  date 
was  exceedingly  successful.  The  anticipated  ill 
effects  of  the  cold  May  and  the  recent  storms 
were  but  little  seen.  In  most  instances  the 
blooms  were  of  high  quality,  both  as  regards 
size  and  appearance,  although  the  entries  gener- 
ally were  not  so  numerous  as  last  year,  the  dis- 
parity being  noticeable  principally  in  the  classes 
reserved  for  amateurs.  Queen  Alexandra  and 
the  Empress  Marie  of  Russia  paid  a  visit  to  the 
show  at  noon  and  closely  inspected  the  exhibits. 
During  the  afternoon  there  was  a  large  attend- 
ance, and  the  interest  which  is  always  centred 
in  the  "  New  Rose  Tent  "  was  even  greater  than 
usual.  A  long  queue  was  formed  outside  the 
tent,  and  this  continued  until  6.30  p.m.  The 
new  large  tent  which  contained  all  the  groups  and 
exhibition  Roses  was  a  great  success,  both  from 
a  spectacular  point  of  view  and  the  well-being 
of  the  blooms.  The  weather  was  favour- 
able, and  the  blooms  remained  fresh  through- 
out the  day.  There  were  5  Gold  and  1 
Silver-gilt  Medals  awarded  to  new  seedling 
Roses.  With  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Frank  Reader, 
of  the  R.H.S.,  the  hon.  secretary  (Mr.  Edward 
Mawley)  and  his  assistants  made  excellent 
arrangements,  which  tended  to  the  success  of  the 
event. 

AWARDS. 
Gold  Medals. 

Rose  Mrs.  Bertram  Walker  (H.T.).-A 
fragrant  Rose  of  the  form  of  George  Dickson  and 
in  colour  salmon  flushed  with  pink.  The  ac- 
companying plant  showed  a  free  habit,  and  it 
is  said  to  be  perpetual  flowering.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson,  Ltd. 

Rose  Augustus  Hartmann  (H.T.). — The  most 
vivid  coloured  of  the  new  Roses.  The  shade  of 
colour  varies,  but  generally  it  is  a  bright  cerise 
pink.  The  shape  is  similar  to  the  foregoing,  and 
this  variety  should  prove  to  be  a  great  favourite 
when  it  is  placed  in  commerce.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons. 

Rose  Margaret  Dickson  Harnill  (H.T.). — A 
very  charming  and  fragrant  bloom,  suggestive 
of  Madame  Ravary  but  of  larger  size  and  flushed 
with  salmon.  Said  to  be  a  vigorous  grower. 
Shown  by  Messrs.   Alex.   Dickson  and  Sons. 

Rose  Majestic  (H.T.). — An  exceedingly  hand- 
some variety  of  globular  form.  The  satiny-pink 
petals  are  of  very  good  substance,  and  the  flower 
is  fragrant.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and 
Son. 

Rose  Clytemnestra  (H.T.). — The  award  to  this 
variety  occasioned  some  surprise.  It  is  a  free- 
Sowering  bush  Rose  of  spreading  habit.  The 
buds  are  prettily  flushed  with  pink,  and  the  fully- 
opened  loose-petalled  flowers  are  salmon-tinted. 
Shown  by  Rev.  J.   H.   Pembehton. 

Silver-gilt  Medal. 

Mrs.  Maud  Dawson  (H.T.). — A  vigorous 
variety  which  bears  globular  blooms  on  which  the 
brick-red  colour  is  lightly  flushed  with  plum- 
purple.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and 
Sons. 

Certificates  of  Merit. 

Rose  Butterfly. — Shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Sons. 

Rose  Mrs.  Arthur  Bide. — Shown  by  Messrs.  S. 
Bide  and  Son. 

Rose  Pemberton's  White  Rambler. — Shown  by 
Rev.  J.   H.  Pemberton. 

Rose  Dolly  Varden. — Shown  by  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Sons. 

COMPETITIVE    CLASSES. 

Nurserymen, 
croups  of  roses 
The  "Representative  Groups  of  Roses," 
arranged  on  a.  floor  space  of  250  square  feet  at 
the  far  end  of  the  large  tent,  were  the  finest 
spectacular  feature  of  the  show.  There  the  large 
trade  growers  displayed  uncountable  numbers  of 
splendid  exhibition  blooms  and  many  graceful 
floriferous  plants  of  the  cluster-flowering  varie- 
ties. Such  exhibits  as  these  together  with  those 
in  the  two  classes  which  have  allotted  'to 
them  goodly  lengths   of  staging   for  the  arrange- 


ment  of    large    collections    of    Roses    are    "  the 
making  of  a  show." 

Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  devised  a 
new  style  of  arrangement  in  the  premier  class, 
and  were  rewarded  with  the  first  prize.  The 
motif  of  their  attractive  group  might  almost 
be  described  as  a  Rose  garden,  except  for 
the  hanging  baskets  of  Rayon  d'Or ;  but 
the  chief  features  were  a  dainty  pergola  and 
walk  at  the  back,  and  masses  of  cut  Roses  in 
front.  The  fullest  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
space  provided,  and  Messrs.  Hobbies  made  a 
memorable  display.  The  principal  varieties  so 
effectively  used  were  Leuchtfeuer,  Old  Gold, 
Marquise  de  Sinety,  Effective  and  John  Green. 

The  2nd  prize  group,  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul 
and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  contained  many  more 
high-class  Roses,  but  the  arrangement  was 
not  so  effective.  Nothing  could  be  finer  than 
the  pillar  and  standard  Roses,  from  which  long 
trails  of  flowers  hung  in  graceful  profusion.  The 
groundwork  was  composed  of  baskets  filled  with 
fresh  blooms,  including  the  richly-coloured,  fra- 
grant varieties  Louis  van  Houtte  and  Chateau  de 
Clos  Vougeot. 

In  the  third  prize  group,  shown  by  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt.  rather  too  much  was 
sacrificed  to  lightness,  but  the  background  was 
exceedingly  pleasant  to  look  upon. 

The  groups,  placed  on  staging  33  feet  by  3  feet, 
at  the  opposite  end  were  magnificent  spectacles. 
High  up  against  the  walls  of  the  tent  the  com- 
petitors massed  large  numbers  of  blooms,  chiefly 
of  the  cluster-flowered  varieties,  whilst  nearer  to 
the  eye  were  placed  bowls  and  vases  of  exhibition 
blooms.  Mr.  F.  M.  Bradley,  Peterborough,  won 
the  1st  prize  with  an  imposing  array  which  in- 
cluded splendid  blooms  of  such  sorts  as  H. 
Vernet,  Avoca,  Marechal  Niel,  Mme.  J. 
Gravereaux  and  J.  B.  Clark.  The  2nd 
prize  exhibit  of  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown, 
Peterborough,  failed,  in  comparison,  in  the 
background,  but  was  fully  equal  in  the  frontal 
stands  of  exhibition  Roses.  Here  also  the  red 
varieties  were  especially  good,  and  included  Hugh 
Dickson,  George  Dickson  and  J.  B.  Clark  of 
exceptional  qualny ;  3rd,  Messrs.  Stuart  Low 
and  Co.,  Enfield,  who  specialised  with  the  rich 
yellow  Rayon  d'Or  and  the  white  British  Queen. 

In  the  smaller  table  group  class,  which  allowed 
a  run  of  20  feet,  Messrs.  G.  Jackman  and  Son, 
Woking,  were  decidedly  1st.  Their  group  con- 
tained a  profusion  of  blooms  of  high  quality  and 
was  very  harmonious.  The  principal  stands  con- 
tained Hugh  Dickson,  Marquise  de  Sinety, 
Dorothy  Page  Roberts  and  Lady  Hillingdon  ;  2nd, 
Messrs.  H.  Lane  and  Son,  who  had  fewer  blooms, 
but  the  centre  piece  of  Lyon  Rose  was  magni- 
ficent;  3rd,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton. 

exhibition  roses. 

Seventy-two  Blooms  Distinct. — The  Champion- 
ship Trophy  was  won  by  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and 
Sons,  Colchester,  who  staged  72  magnificent 
blooms  of  exceedingly  even  quality  and  in 
fresh  condition.  The  following  varieties  were 
shown,  and  those  in  italics  impressed  us  as  being 
amongst  the  best  : — 

Ben  Cant,  Mildred  Grant,  J.  B.  Clark,  Mar- 
quise de  Ganay,  Augustus  Hartmann,  Bessie 
Brown,  Dupuy  Jamain,  0.  Terks,  Colchestria, 
Mrs  W.  J.  Grant.  Lady  Helen  Vincent,  Capt. 
Hayward,  Juliet,  Edward  Mawley,  Mrs.  Myles 
Kennedy,  Desdemona,  Mr*.  John  hrring,  Florence 
Spaull,  Dr.  O'Donel  Browne,  Catherine  Mer- 
met,  Mrs.  A.  Coxhead,  Killarney,  Commandant 
Felix  Faure,  Ethel  Malcolm,  Avoca,  Mrs.  Corn- 
wallis  West,  Alfred  Colomb,  Caroline  Testout, 
Gloire  de  Chedane  Guinnoiseau,  Madame  Jules 
Gravereaux,  Mrs.  Stewart  Clark,  Mrs.  Harms- 
worth,  Mrs.  T.  Roosevelt,  Elizabeth,  Lyon  Rose, 
Prince  Arthur,  St.  Helena,  Claudius.  White 
Maman  Cochet,  Helen  Keller.  Ulster,  Mabel 
Drew,  Captain  Cant,  A.  K.  Williams,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  Lieutenant  Chaure,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki.  Horace  Vernet,  Mrs.  Maynard  Sinton, 
George  Dickson,  Lady  Barham,  Marie  Baumann, 
Dean  Hole.  Comite  de  Raimbaud,  Her  Majesty. 
I  :i>1y  de  Bathe,  Fisher  Holmes,  Mme.  Constant 
Soupert,  Victor  Hugo,  Maman  Cochet.  Hugh 
Dickson,  Mrs.  Foley  Hobbs,  TJlrich  Brunner,  J. 
L.  Mock,  Marie  van  Houtte,  Yvonne  Vacherot, 
British  Queen,  Beatrice,  Papa  Lambert,  Leslie 
Holland,  Mrs.  Sam  Ross  and  Mrs.  George 
Shawver. 


The  2nd  prize  collection  of  Messrs.  R.  Hark- 
ness  and  Co..  Hitohin,  included  exceedingly 
good  blooms  of  Lohengrin,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Coxhead, 
Mme.  Constant  Soupert,  Duchess  of  West- 
minster, George  Dickson,  Gustave  Piganeau  and 
Helen  Keller.  The  3rd  prize  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,   Colchester. 

Forty  varieties;  3  blooms  of  each. — The  5  ex- 
hibits in  this  class,  for  which  each  competitor 
required  5  boxes,  filled  a  long  stiretch  of  tabling, 
and  attracted  a  deal  of  admiration,.  The  1st  prize 
was  won  by  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Co.,  who 
clearly  outpointed  their  competitors.  The  trios 
were  judged  as  units,  and  in  this  respect,  as  well 
as  in  individual  quality,  Messrs.  Cant  were  espe- 
cially good.  Juliet,  J.  B.  Clark,  Mildred  Grant, 
George  Dickson,  Victor  Hugo,  Captain  Hayward, 
and  Mrs.  Stewart  Clark  are  the  names  of  a  few 
sorts  so  well  shown.  2nd,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and 
Son,  Colchester,  whose  trios  of  Horace  Vernet, 
Captain  Hayward,  Jonkheer  J.  L.  Mock,  and  Mrs. 
John  Laiing  were  splendid.  3rd,  Messrs.  Frank 
Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester,  whose  best  trios  were 
of  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  George  Dickson,  Dean 
Hole,  and  Lieutenant  Chaure. 

Forty-eight  blooms,  distinct.  —  The  quality 
of  the  nine  exhibits  in  the  China  Trophy 
class  did  not  reaoh  the  high  standard 
of  the  blooms  in  the  first  class.  In 
most  instances  the  blooms  were  uneven,  and 
the  outer  petals  showed  signs  of  the  recent  bad 
weather.  Mr.  John  Pigg,  Royston,  Herts,  won 
the  1st  prize,  showing  large  blooms  of  Mrs. 
Joseph  Welch,  George  Dickson,  British  Queen, 
Dean  Hole,  and  Lady  Alice  Stanley;  2nd,  Messrs. 
W.  and  H.  Burch,  Peterborough,  who  placed 
Mildred  Grant,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Dean  Hole, 
and  J.  B.  Clark  ;  3rd,  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Oxford. 

Twenty-four  varieties;  3  blooms  of  each. — The 
1st  prize  collection  of  Messrs.  C.  and  W.  H. 
Burch,  Peterborough,  was  consistently  good  ; 
their  trebles  were  evenly  matched,  and  the  colours 
were  bright  and  fresh.  Of  this  splendid  exhibit 
the  outstanding  varieties  were  Ulrich  Brunner. 
Earl  Warwick,  0.  Terks.  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux. 
Mr.  A.  E.  Coxhead,  and  Mildred  Grant.  2nd. 
Messrs.  J.  Burrtcll  and  Co.,  Cambridge,  who 
showed  smaller  blooms,  which  were  equally  fresh 
and   well-formed. 

Twenty-four  blooms,  distinct. — In  the  1st  prize 
stand  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  Oxford,  was 
a  magnificent  bloom  of  Mrs.  Foley  Hobbs,  which 
received  tihe  premier  card  as  being  the  best  Tea 
Rose  in  this  division.  Other  varieties  shown  in 
good  condition  were  George  Dickson,  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  and  Bessie  Brown.  2nd,  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  Slough,  who  had  exceedingly  fine  blooms 
of  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  Alfred  Colomb, 
and  W.  R.  Smith. 

Twelve  varieties;  3  blooms  of  each. — Of  the  2 
exhibits  that  from  Mr.  W.  R.  Chaplain,  Wal- 
tham Cross,  was  decidedly  the  better,  his  trios  of 
Caroline  Testout,  Avoca",  and  Lyon-Rose  were 
especially  good.     2nd,  Mr.  C.  H.  Green,  Hitchin. 

TEAS    AND    NOISETTES. 

Twenty-four  bloom*,  distinct. — In  Mr.  Henry 
Drew's  1st  prize  exhibit  the  pale  varieties  were 
pre- eminent,  and  of  them  White  Maman  Cochet, 
Mrs.  Foley  Hobbs,  Alex.  Hill  Gray,  and  Molly 
Siharman,  Crawford  were  splendid.  2nd,  Mr.  Geo. 
Prince,  who  had  an  especially  grand  bloom  of 
Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux. 

Twelve  blooms,  distinct. — The  1st  prize  in  this 
class  was  won  by  Mr.  John  Mattock,  who 
staged  well-formed  examples  of  such  sorts  as 
White  Maman  Cochet,  Mrs.  Foley  Hobbs  and 
Minnie  Graham  ;  2nd,'  Messrs.  G.  and  W.  H. 
Burch,  Peterborough. 

Sixteen  varieties;  3  blooms  of  each. — These 
trios  were  fully  equal  in  quality  to  the  Teas  and 
Noisettes  in  the  preceding  classes.  The  1st 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Drew,  whose 
flowers  oi  Mrs.  Herbert  Taylor,  W.  R.  Smith, 
Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy  and  Auguste  Comte  were 
especially  pleasing;  2nd,  Messrs.  G.  and  W.  H. 
Burch. 

blooms  in  vases. 

The  9  vases  of  Tea  and  Noisette  varieties 
which  won  the  1st  prize  for  Mr.  H.  Drew  in- 
cluded a  vase  of  Auguste  Comte,  which  gave  a 
welcome  patch  of  colour.  Maman  Cochet  and 
Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux  were  also  unusually 
good  ;  2nd,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son,  who  were 
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the  only  exhibitors  of  9  varieties,  aind  were 
awarded  the  1st  prize  for  a  bright  and  fresh  col- 
lection, 

In  the  class  for  18  varieties  of  perpetual  de- 
corative Roses  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough, 
showed  a  very  good  collection,  including  Lady 
Hillingdon,  Rayon  d'Or  and  Ecarlate ;  2nd, 
Messrs.  H.  Dickson,  Ltd.,  Belfast.  The  best 
exhibit  of  9  varieties  was  arranged  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Hicks. 

The  A.  C.  Turner  Cup  offered  for  36  distinct 
varieties  of  decorative  Roses  was  won  by 
Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.,  who  made  a  splendid 
display  with  such  sorts  as  Crimson  Damask, 
Rayon  d'Or,  Chateau  de  Clos  Vougeot  and  Rouge 
Angevine ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Mattock. 

In  the  class  for  12  varieties,  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Slough,  took  the  1st  place  with  such  varieties  as 
Mme.  A.  Chatenay,  A.  R.  Godwin,  and  General 
MacArthur;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Pigg,  Royston.  In  the 
class  for  12  varieties  of  summer-flowering  Roses 
Messrs.  W.  Spooner  and  Son,  Hounslow,  had 
beautiful  vases  of  Maorantha,  Moschala  alba  and 
Delight,  gaining  the  1st  prize. 

The  new  decorative  Roses  in  the  first  prize  col- 
lection of  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Son  were 
Queen  Mary,  Mrs.  S.  T.  Wright,  Carine,  Irish 
Fireflame,  Lady  Dunleath,  Red  Letter  Day, 
Chrissie  MacKellar,  Verna  MacKay  and  Old 
Gold. 

Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.  won  the  1st  prizes 
for  12  varieties  of  dwarf  Polyantha  Roses  and 
for  a  similar  number  of  Wichuraiana  Roses. 

The  baskets  of  Roses  were  again  very  beauti- 
ful and  made  attractive  displays  of  massed 
varieties.  In  the  class  for  9  baskets  Messrs. 
Hugh  Dickson,  Ltd.,  Belfast,  won  the  1st 
prize,  and  Mr.  H.  Drew  was  similarly  successful 
in  the  class  for  5  baskets. 

Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown,  showing  George 
Dickson  and  Mrs.  A.  Carnegie,  won  the  1st  prize 
offered  for  12  crimson  and  12  white  Roses,  ar- 
ranged alternately.  Fran  Karl  Druschki, 
staged  by  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son,  was  the 
'best  H.P.  variety  shown  as  a  collection  of  18 
blooms ;  Mrs.  A.  Carnegie,  shown  by  Messrs.  J. 
Cocker  and  Sons,  was  the  best  bloom  in  class 
27 ;  and  Mrs.  Foley  Hobbs,  exhibited  by  Mr.  J. 
Mattock,  the  best  T.  or  X.  Rose, 

In  the  class  for  9  blooms  of  any  new  Rose 
Messrs.  J.  Cocker  and  Sons  won  the  1st  prize 
wdibh  Mrs.  A.  Carnegie,  and  Messrs.  Alex.  Dick- 
son and  Son  were  similarly  successful  in  a,  class 
for  12  blooms  of  New  Roses,  distinct  sorts,  where 
they  staged  good  examples  of  George  Dickson, 
H.  V.  Machin,  Countess  of  Shaftesbury,  and 
Mrs.  Amy  Hammond. 

AMATEURS'     CLASSES. 

As  a  rule  an  interesting  increase  in  compe- 
tition took  place  in  each  succeeding  division  of 
the  schedule  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  number 
of  Roses  grown  by  the  exhibitor.  Thus  the 
highest  number  of  entries  in  the  open  classes  and 
those  open  to  growers  of  fewer  than  2,000  plants 
was  7.  The  President's  Class,  open  to  growers 
of  fewer  than  1,000  plants,  showed  an  entry  of 
10.  The  12  blooms  from  growers  of  fewer  than 
750  plants  rose  to  12  entries,  14  entries  came  for 
6  blooms  from  growers  of  fewer  than  500  plants, 
and  19  from  growers  of  fewer  than  200.  In 
Division  G,  open  only  to  growers  of  fewer  than 
1,000  exhibition  Roses,  the  President's  Prize  for 
12  blooms  was  won  by  Mr.  C.  Lamplough,  Alver- 
stoke.  These  blooms  were  of  unusually  fine 
quality.  Mrs.  Foley  Hobbs  was  the  best  Tea 
Rose  shown  by  an  amateur.  Bessie  Brown,  Mrs. 
Welch,  and  Frau  Karl  Druschki  were  also  blooms 
fit  to  meet  any  in  open  competition.  Mrs.  H. 
Balfour,  Headington,  was  2nd,  and  Mr.  E.  G. 
Mocatta,  Weybridge,  3rd.  For  9  blooms  of  any 
Rose  except  T.  or  N.,  Mr.  Lamtlough  was  again 
placed  1st.  with  the  variety  Frau  Karl  Druschki. 

Division  H  was  restricted  to  growers  of  fewer 
than  750  exhibition  Roses.  The  Ben  Cant 
Memorial  Prize  for  the  best  12  blooms  was  won 
by  Mr.  F.  H.  Cook,  Colchester.  Geo.  C.  Waud, 
J.  B.  Clark,  and  Gloire  de  C.  Guinosseau  were 
varieties  of  special  merit.  For  6  blooms  of  any 
Rose  except  T.  or  N.  the  Rev.  F.  Burnstde, 
Great  Stambridge,  was  placed  1st  with  Dean 
Hole.  Frau  Karl  Druschki  won  the  2nd  prize 
for  Mr.  Biggleston.  The  class  for  four  distinct 
varieties,  3  blooms  of  each,   from  exhibitors  in 


either  of  the  above  divisions,  was  won  by  Mr. 
C.  liAMPLOUGH,  with  first-class  blooms  of  Mrs. 
F.  Hobbs,  Mme.  J.  Gravereaux,  Gloire  de  C. 
Guinosseau,   and   Frau  Karl   Druschki. 

In  Division  I  for  growers  of  fewer  than  500 
plants,  the  best  9  blooms  (Class  52)  were  from 
Mr.  W.  Panckridge,  Petersfield.  The  best  6 
blooms,  distinct,  were  from  Mr.  H.  C.  Baker, 
Bayfordbury ,  while  the  best  5  blooms  of  any  Rose 
except  T.  or  N.  were  magnificent  specimens  of 
Dean  Hole  from  Mr.  W.  P.  Panckridge.  The 
Roses  throughout  this  division  were  particularly 
good,  White  Maman  Cochet  and  Geo.  C.  Waud 
being   shown   very   finely. 

Division  J,  for  growers  of  fewer  than  350 
Roses,  drew  still  keener  competition.  The  best 
9  blooms,  distinct,  were  shown  by  Mrs.  Denman 
Murray,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight.  The  best  6 
blooms,  distinct,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  R. 
Woosnam,  Hutton.  Frau  Kail  Druschki,  shown 
by  Mrs.  D.  Murray,  won  the  1st  prize  in  the 
class  for  6  blooms  of  any  Rose  except  T.  or  N. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Atkinson,  Palmers  Green,  had  the 
winning  box  of  3  blooms  of  each  of  4  varieties, 
which  was  open  to  the  two  preceding  divisions. 

Division  K  was  open  only  to  growers  of  fewer 
than  200  Roses.  The  best  9  blooms  were  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  C.  A.  L.  Brown,  Hatfield  Peve- 
rel.  Mrs.  Clark  and  White  Maman  Cochet  were 
very  fine,  and  Geo.  C.  Waud  gave  a  lovely  piece 
of  colour.  The  Rev.  T.  Kershaw,  Warminster, 
had  the  best  6  blooms,  distinct.  Mr.  A.  F.  Pas- 
SESGHAM,  New  Barnet,  was  1st  with  6  blooms  in 
not  fewer  than  4  varieties  (there  were  13  ex- 
hibits in  this  class) ;  the  Rev.  T.  Kershaw  won 
with  4  varieties,  3  blooms  of  each;  and  Mr. 
W.  II.  Simpson,  Ipswich,  was  1st  with  6  blooms 
of  any  Rose  except  T.  or  N.  There  were  many 
fine  Roses  scattered  throughout  this  section,  and 
it  was  curious  to  note  that  in  this  last  class  6  of 
8  competitors  all  showed  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
which  won  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  places. 

Thirty-six  blooms,  distinct. — The  Champion 
Trophy'  was  won  by  Dr.  T.  E.  Pallett,  who 
exhibited  an  excellent  set  of  distinct  blooms. 
The  very  best  varieties  in  this  display  were 
Mildred  Grant,  Gloire  de  C.  Guinoisseau, 
Maman  Cochet,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Ulrich 
Brunner  and  George  Dickson ;  2nd,  Mr.  Conway 
Jones,  who  had  good  blooms  of  Mamie,  Florence 
Pemberton  and  Mrs.  A.   Carnegie. 

The  class  for  24  blooms,  distinct,  was  not  so 
good.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Con- 
way Jones,  who  was  the  only  exhibitor  ;  his  be6t 
blooms  were  of  Captain  Hayward,  Star  of 
Wiiltham  and  Mildred  Grant. 

The  12  blooms  of  Mildred  Grant  which  won 
the  1st  prize  in  Class  4  for  Dr.  T.  E.  Pallett 
were  exceedingly  line. 

In  the  class  for  growers  of  fewer  than  3,000 
plants  Mr.  W.  Times  won  the  1st  prize  for 
24  distinct  varieties  with  a  magnificent  collec- 
tion, which  included  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Bessie 
Brown   and  Ulrich   Brunner. 

The  best  12  blooms  of  any  Rose  except  a  Tea 
or  Noisette  were  of  Dean  Hole,  shown  by  Mr. 
W.  Times,  and  the  best  9  were  of  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  by  Mr.  J.  Hart. 

In  the  extra  class,  which  required  5  varieties, 
3  blooms  of  each,  Mr.  J.  Hart  was  the  only  ex- 
hibitor, but  he  showed  very  good  specimens  and 
was  awarded  the  1st  prize. 

Metropolitan  Classes. 

The  Suburban  Champion  Class  falls  in 
this  section.  The  Challenge  Clip  is  awarded  for 
the  best  6  blooms,  distinct,  grown  within  8  miles 
of  Charing  Cross.  This  was  finely  won  by  Mr.  A. 
W.  Atkinson,  Palmers  Green,  with  Gloire  de  C. 
Guinosseau,  Mrs.  M.  Kennedy,  Dean  Hole, 
Mabel  Drew,  Mrs.  F.  Hobbs,  and  George  Dick- 
son. Mr.  S.  R.  Laughton,  Catford,  won  the 
next  class  for  6  blooms,  which  was  only  open  to 
growers  of  fewer  than  300  plants. 

In  the  class  for  6  blooms,  distinct,  grown 
within  10  miles  of  Charing  Cross,  the  new 
"  Suburban  Champion,"  Mr.  A.  W.  Atkinson, 
with  some  very  lovely  blooms,  was  again  placed 
1st. 

The  Harkness  Cup  class  is  an  additional  class 
open  to  all  amateurs.  Twelve  distinct  blooms 
must  be  shown.  There  were  five  contesting  ex- 
hibits, the  best  being  shown  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Pal- 
lett, Earls  Cblne.  The  Hammond  Prize  for 
six  new  Roses,  distinct,  resulted  in  an  interest- 


ing competition,  and  the  awards  were  (1)  Mr. 
G.  A.  Hammond,  Burgess  Hill  (Coronation  and 
Mrs.  C.  Hunter  were  noticeably  good),  and  (2) 
Mrs.  B.  Fortescue,  Dropmore.  The  final  class 
in  this  section  was  for  an  arrangement  of  7 
Roses  in  a  space  of  5ft.  by  3ft.  Mr.  E.  G. 
Mocatta,  Weybridge,  won  the  1st  prize,  and  Mr. 
H.  R.  Darlington,  Potters  Bar,  the  2nd  prize ; 
both   showed   very  pretty  groups. 

Exhibition  Roses — Tea  and  Noisette. 

The  amateurs'  Teas  and  Noisettes  were  par- 
ticularly good,  and  in  class  after  class  we  were 
tempted'  to  no'te  down  blooms  of  more  than 
average  quality.  Mis.  Foley  Hobbs,  White 
Maman  Cochet  and  Mme.  J.  Gravereaux  oc- 
curred again  and  again.  The  Challenge  Trophy 
for  Teas  and  Noisettes  was  won  finely  by  Mrs. 
Bevil  Fortescue,   Dropmore. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Eversfield,  Horsham,  won  the 
Alfred  Tate  prize  (Open)  for  12  blooms,  dis- 
tinct ;  Mrs.  B.  Fortescue  won  another  1st  prize 
with  8  varieties,  3  of  each ;  and  Dr.  T.  E.  Pal- 
lett, Earls  Come,  had  the  best  six  blooms  of 
any  one  variety  in  some  lovely  flowers  of  Whit* 
Maman  Cochet. 

In  the  division  for  growers  of  fewer  than  500 
T.  and  N.  Roses,  the  best  12  blooms,  distinct, 
were  from  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Shackle,  Maidenhead  ; 
while  the  best  6  blooms  of  any  one  variety  were 
the  Rev.  F.  R.  Bornside's  White  M.  Cochet. 

Although  the  only  entry  for  9  blooms,  dis- 
tinct, from  growers  of  fewer  than  200  T.  and 
N.  Roses,  Mr.  H.  L.  Wettern's,  Croydon,  ex- 
hibit very  worthily  won  the  Prince  Memorial 
Prize. 

The  last  division  was  for  growers  of  fewer 
than  100  T.  or  N.  Roses.  Mrs.  Denman 
Murray  had  the  winning  box  of  5  blooms,  dis- 
tinct; and  Mr.  C.  A.  L.  Brown,  Hatfield 
Peverel,  the  best  box  of  6  blooms  in  not  fewer 
than  4   varieties. 

Perpetual     Flowering     Decorative      Roses. 
Classes  90-93. 

Exhibition  Roses,  except  a  few  sorts,  which 
are  also  good  garden  Roses,  are  excluded  from 
these  exhibits.  Mrs.  E.  M.  Wightman  was 
placed  l6t  in  the  class  for  3  baskets  of  cut  Roses. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Smith,  Watford,  with  a  lovely  group 
of  Irish  Beauty,  had  the  winning  single  basket 
of  cut  Roses. 

Decorative  Roses. 

In  the  class  for  12  varieties,  distinct,  in  a 
space  5ft.  by  3ft.,  there  were  some  good  ex- 
hibits, and  the  awards  were  : — 1st,  Mr.  H.  L. 
Wettern,  Croydon;  2nd,  Mr.  E.  G.  Mocatta, 
Weybridge;  and  3rd,  Viscountess  Enfield,  Bar- 
net.  General  McArthur,  American  Pillar,  and. 
Mme.  A.  Chatenay  were  effective  constituents 
of  the  winning  group.  In  the  corresponding 
class  for  6  varieties,  in  spaces  of  3ft.  by  3ft.,  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Shackle,  Maidenhead,  was  placed  1st, 
Mr.  H.  L.  Wettern,  Croydon,  had  the  best  six 
vases  of  Wichuraianas ;  the  2nd  prize  exhibit 
from  Miss  B.  Langton  included  the  little- 
known,  but  very  pretty,  Francois  Juranville. 

Miscellaneous. 
This  section  included  a  number  of  small  classes 
for  amateurs  who  have  never  won  a  prize,  for 
new  members,  and  for  members  living  in  the 
Metropolis.  Mrs.  J.  Cradock,  Ryde,  Isle  of 
Wight ;  Mr.  J.  G.  Mead,  Hemel  Hempstead  ;  and 
Mr.  F.  A.  Hanley,  Northwood,  won  1st  prizes 
in  the  first  group.  Mrs.  R.  Smith,  Hemel  Hemp- 
stead, and  Mrs.  Seth  Smith,  Reigate,  were  new 
members  winning  1st  prizes. 

Decorative  Classes. 

Some  of  the  table  decorations  were  particu- 
larly pretty,  though  novelty  was  found  only  in 
the  use  of  new  varieties  and  not  in  any  fresh  de- 
velopment of  method. 

In  the  classes  for  dinner  tables  decorated 
with  single  Roses,  Irish  Elegance  filled  five  of 
the  nine  exhibits,  and  Irish  Fireflame  filled  the 
other  two.  The  1st  was  won  by  Mrs.  J. 
Walter  Smith,  Watford.  The  design  was  kept 
appropriately  low  in  outline;  Dut,  in  addition 
to  the  central  bowl,  10  small  vases  found  place 
on  the  6ft.  by  4ft.  table,  and  two  patterns  of 
vase  were  used.  Mrs.  Walter  Morrison,  Rei- 
gate, who  was  2nd,  and  Countess  Olga  Pontia- 
tine,  Weybridge,  who  was  3rd,  also  used  Irish 
Elegance.     The    corresponding   class   for    Roses 
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other  than  singles  found  Mrs.  E.  M.  Burnett, 
Southampton,  successful.  The  design  was  a  very 
simple  one,  but  Mme.  Ed.  Harriot  presented  a 
wonderful  piece  of  colour. 

Mrs.  Bide,  Farnham,  was  placed  1st  in  the 
Open  class  for  a  decorated  table,  which  was 
made  glorious  by  the  use  of  Mme.  Ed.  HeTriot ; 
but  the  colour  here  seemed  a  more  important 
point  than  the  arrangement. 

WOLVERHAMPTON    FLORAL   FETE. 

July  7,  8,  9. — The  twenty-sixth  annual  show 
opened  on  Tuesday  last,  in  the  beautiful  West 
Park,  Wolverhampton,  and  continued  until 
Thursday  last. 

The  fete,  as  the  show  is  known  locally,  has 
the  patronage  of  the  borough  authorities.  The 
Mayor,  Councillor  F.  H.  Skidmore,  is  President, 
many  of  the  Committeemen  are  either  Aldermen 
or  Councillors,  and  the  public  park  is  loaned  by 
the  Corporation,  so  that  the  exhibition  has  quite 
a  civic  character. 

The  first  day  opened  gloriously  fine,  hut  a 
little  rain  fell  in  the  afternoon,  although 
not  sufficient  to  deter  visitors.  The  exhibits 
generally  were  of  a  high  standard.  The  groups 
of  plants  were  better  than  usual ;  indeed,  we 
have  never  seen  finer  displays.  Carnations, 
hardy  flowers,  Sweet  Peas,  Begonias,  and  fruit 
are  other  subjects  that  were  especially  good,  but 
the  Roses  were  disappointing.  There  was  some 
grumbling  at  the  late  placing  of  the  non-com- 
petitive awards,  but  with  the  exception  of  this 
small  oversight  everything  passed  off  most  suc- 
cessfully, and  the  show  was  well  managed. 
Groups. 

The  groups  of  indoor  foliage  and  flowering 
plants  were  uniformly  good,  and  the  display  in 
the  large  tent  set  apart  for  them  was  equal  to 
anything  we  have  seen  at  a  provincial  show. 
There  were  five  magnificent  exhibits  in  the  class 
for  a  display  of  miscellaneous  plants  in  or  out 
of  bloom  grouped  for  effect  in  a  space  of  30  feet- 
by  14  feet.  The  schedule  permitted  the  use  of 
climbing  plants,  Orchids,  and  anv  kind  of  cut 
flowers.  The  best  of  five  exhibits  was  shown 
by  Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham, 
and  this  firm  was  awarded  the  1st  prize.  It 
was  a  magnificent  group  in  which  fine  foliage 
plants  predominated,  with  sufficient  flowering 
plants  to  add  brightness  where  at  points 
the  more  sombre  greenery  needed  a  touch  of 
lightness  as  contrast.  The  usual  archway  was 
included  at  the  back,  being  well  worked  into 
the  scheme,  crowned  with  a  fine  Kentia  Palm, 
and  having  splendid  specimens  of  Phoenix,  one 
on  either  side.  The  flowers  were  mainly  of 
Orchids,  all  of  exceptional  merit,  with  a  few 
Liliums,  Ixoras,  Lantanas,  Lily-of-the-Valley, 
and  others  for  variety.  The  Codiaeums 
(Crotans)  were  splendidly  coloured,  and  the 
whole  was  arranged  with  a  master  hand ; 
2nd,  Sir  G.  H.  Kenrick,  Edgbaston  (gr.  Mr. 
J.  Macdonald),  with  a  group  but  little  in- 
ferior, but  lacking  the  rich  colouring  and 
with  fewer  flowers.  Down  the  archway  hung 
rose-coloured  Begonias  and  Golden  Selaginella, 
these  with  Ferns  hiding  the  cork-covered  frame- 
work ;  3rd,  Mr.  W.  A.  Holmes,  Chesterfield  ; 
4th,  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  Edgbaston  (gr.  Mr. 
A.  Cryer). 

The  class  for  a  group  of  ornamental 
foliage  plants,  including  Ferns,  but  no 
flowers,  arranged  on  a  space  of  250  square 
feet,  was  represented  by  four  exhibits,  and  here 
Mr.  W.  A.  Holmes  proved  most  successful.  The 
arrangement  was  good,  the  group  being  broken 
up  by  specimen  plants  on  stands  of  varying 
heights,  and  high-colouring  prevailed  through- 
out, each  plant  receiving  its  full  value  for  effect. 
Codiaeums,  Dracaenas,  Begonia  Rex,  Marantas, 
Caladiums,  Acalypha,  Alpinias,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent specimen  of  Ananassa  sativa  variegata  were 
the  principal  subjects;  2nd,  Sir  G.  H.  Kenrick, 
who  made  use  of  an  archway,  the  splendid  speci- 
mens of  Selaginella  and  Anthuriums  adorning  it 
meriting  high  praise.  The  blending  in  this  ex- 
hibit was  good,  the  colour  scheme  being  very 
fine;  3rd,  Mr.  W.  R.  Manning,  Dudley;  4tti, 
J.  Cypher  and  Sons. 

The  best  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect 
on  a  space  of  200  square  feet  by  a  gentleman's 
gardener  or  amateur  was  shown  by  B.  Howson, 
Esq.,  Market  Drayton  (gr.   Mr.  A.  Townsend)  ; 


2nd,  Mr.  A.  G.  Bastock,  Hall  Green,  Birming- 
ham. 

The  class  for  20  plants  in  pots  not  exceeding 
10  inches  in  diameter,  to  include  flowering  and 
foliage  specimens,  saw  Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and 
Sons  easy  winners  with  fine  Statice  intermedia, 
Ixora  Pilgrimii,  I.  coccinea,  Erica  ventricosa, 
Clerodendron  Balfourii,  Codiaeum  Resplendent, 
Palms,  Ferns  and  Maranta  as  his  chief  plants; 
2nd,  Sir  T.  C.  Mander,  Esq.,  Tettenhall  Wood 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  F.  Simpson),  with  highly-coloured 
Codiaeums,  Allamanda  Hendersonii,  Ixora 
Prince  of  Orange,  Clerodendron  fallax,  Gloriosa. 
superba,  and  others ;  3rd,  Mrs.  H.  Mander,  who 
exhibited  fine  plants  of  Dracaena  Victoria  and 
D.  superba. 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Sons  had  the  best  of 
four  exhibits  in  the  class  for  a  collection  of 
decorative  plants  and  bunches  of  cut  flowers 
arranged  for  effect.  It  was  a  much  lighter  ar- 
rangement than  that  of  their  competitors.  Sprays 
of  Oncidium,  Origanum  and  Asparagus  plumosus 
with  choice  Odontoglossums,  Cypripediums,  and 
other  Orchids,  bright  spathes  of  Anthurium 
Scherzerianum,  and  bold  blooms  of  Lilium  longi- 
florum  all  contributed  to  a  very  pretty  exhibit. 
2nd,  Sir  G.  H.  Kenrick. 

The  class  for  a  group  of  flowering  plants, 
one  kind  only,  offered  plenty  of  scope,  and  Hip- 
peastrums,  Carnations,  Gloxinias,  Cleroden- 
dron fallax,  Heliotropium,  Ivy-leaved  Pelargo- 
niums and  Celosias  were  shown.  The  exhibitor 
of  the  Hippeastrums  was  Mr.  J.  Kenrick,  who 
won  the  1st  prize  easily.  It  is  seldom  that  Hip- 
peastrums of  this  high  quality  are  seen  in  bloom 
in  July,  and  the  plants  were  pleasingly  arranged 
on  tiers  in  a  setting  of  Adiantum  Ferns.  H 
Mander,  Esq.,  Wolverhampton  (gr.  Mr.  C. 
Weaver),  won  the  2nd  prize  for  a  good  batch  of 
Perpetual-flowering  Carnations;  and  the  3rd 
prize  was  awarded  to  H.  Willcock,  Esq.,  Wol- 
verhampton (gr.  Mr.  S.  Highfield),  for  Gloxinias. 

The  class  for  a  flower,  fruit,  and  vegetable 
stall,  set  up  as  for  sale  purposes  in  a  shop  win- 
dow, did  not  appeal  to  us.  An  exhibit,  like  the 
conventional  greengrocer's  window,  was  awarded 
the  1st  prize,  and  the  other  exhibits  showed  too 
much  straining  for  effect.  The  2nd  prize  ex- 
hibit was  like  a  group  of  ornamental  stove  plants 
with  a  few  baskets  of  fruit  throvi  n  in. 

Begonias. 

The  class  for  a  group  of  tuberous-rooted 
and  fibrous-rooted  Begonias  in  pots  was  re- 
sponsible for  one  of  the  finest  flower  groups  in 
the  show,  the  exhibitors  being  Messrs.  Black- 
more  and  Langdon,  Twerton-on-Avon,  Bath. 
The  plants  were  like  great  posies  of  the  loveliest 
colours  conceivable ;  some  of  the  blooms  were 
like  Paeonies,  others  like  big  Roses.  Empress 
Marie,  white,  Dainty,  pink  with  salmon  edge,  and 
Colonel  Cox,  scarlet,  are  three  sterling  varieties; 
2nd,  Mr.  F.  Davis,  Pershore. 

C.  Marston,  Esq.,  Tettenhall  Wood  (gr.  Mr. 
W.  Wall)  exhibited  the  best  collection  of  12  plants 
in  flower,  showing  large,  healthy  specimens  of 
the  tuberous- rooted  section,  with  fresh  but  not 
over -large  flowers ;  2nd,  Mr.  F.  Davis,  Pershore. 

Gloxinias  were  best  shown  by  W.  Evans,  Esq., 
Wolvei-hampton  (gr.   Mr.   A.  Jones). 
Carnations. 

The  schedule  contained  two  classes  for  Car- 
nations, the  one  for  a  display  of  cut  blooms 
excluding  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  varieties, 
the  other  for  "  Malmaisons. "  The  result  in  the 
first  class  was  splendid,  and  the  1st  prize  was 
awarded  for  some  of  the  finest  Carnations  we 
have  seen  this  season.  It  was  a  bold  effort  in 
every  respect,  and  the  exhibitor,  Mr.  Chas. 
Wtall,  Bath,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  result. 
Mandarin,  Carola,  White  Wonder,  Mr.  C.  Ward, 
R.  F.  Felton,  Enchantress.  Lady  Meyer,  Link- 
man  (border),  and  Rose  Dore  are  a  selection ; 
2nd,  The  Clury  Carnation  Nurseries,  Lang- 
ley,  Buckinghamshire ;  3rd,  Mr.  C.  Engelmann, 
Saffron  Walden. 

Two  competitors  showed  in  the  class  for 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  varieties,  in  which 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Worksop  (gr.  Mr.  S. 
Barker),  excelled  with  superb  blooms;  2nd, 
Capt.  G.  Lubbock,  Warminster  (gr.  Mr.  Lowe). 

For  8  vases  of  Tree  Carnations,  not  fewer 
than  3  varieties,  Dr.  R.  E.  Loney,  Wrenbury. 
Cheshire,  was  placed  1st;  2nd,  Mr.  H.  Aveling, 
Tipton. 


Roses  and  Sweet  Peas. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Wolverhampton  that 
the  National  Rose  Society's  Exhibition  clashed; 
with  the  local  show,  for  the  exhibits  of  Roses- 
were  not  so  good  as  we  have  6een  on  former 
occasions  at  this  fine  provincial  show. 

Cut  Blooms. — The  class  for  72  blooms,  dis- 
tinct, attracted  four  exhibitors,  and  the  1st 
prize  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Frettingham, 
Nottingham,  with  blooms  of  moderate  quality,, 
the  finest  examples  being  Mme.  Jules  Graver- 
eaux,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Dean  Hole,  J.  B. 
Clark,  Bessie  Brown,  Chas.  Lefebvre,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Lyon,  and  Lieutenant  Chaure;  2nd, 
Messrs.  G.  and  W.  H.  Burch,  Peterborough, 
who  showed  Avoca,  George  Dickson,  Laurent 
Carle,  Marie  Baumann,  Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy,, 
and  Maman  Cochet;  3rd,  Messrs.  Perkins 
and  Sons,  Coventry. 

Thirty-six  blooms,  distinct. — Mr.  J.  Mat- 
tock, Oxford,  showed  the  best  exhibit  of  seven. 
His  blooms  were  of  average  quality,  but  many 
outer  petals  showed  damage.  The  largest  and 
finest  bloom  was  the  red  George  Dickson.  Horace 
Vernet,  Reynolds  Hole,  Lyon,  Mis.  A.  E.  Cox- 
head,  Konigin  Carola  and  His  Majesty  are  a- 
selection  of  the  others  in  this  collection;  2nd, 
Mr.  W.  T.  Mattock,  Oxford ;  3rd,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Frettingham. 

ATtne  baskets  of  lioscs. — This  is  a  pretty  way 
of  showing  exhibition  blooms,  but  the  quality 
generally  was  only  mediocre.  The  1st  prize  was 
won  by  The  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd. 

Five  baskets  of  Roses. — Mr.  J.  Mattock  won. 
easily  with  the  varieties  Lyon,  Mrs.  Stewart 
Clark,  Mme.  Abel  Chateuay,  Irish  Elegance  and 
Frau  Karl  Druschki ;  2nd,  The  King's  Acre. 
Nursertes,  Ltd. 

Eighteen  blooms  of  Tea  varieties,  distinct. — 
Mr.  J.  Mattock  showed  the  largest  blooms,  and 
was  awarded  the  1st  prize.  The  specimen  of 
Nita  Weldon  was  of  exceptional  size ;  White 
Maman  Cochet,  Mme.  Constant  Soupert,  Mrs. 
E.  Mawley,  and  Muriel  Graham  were  others  of 
merit;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  T.  Mattock. 

Collection  of  Hoses. — This  was  a  good  class, 
and  on  this  occasion  the  space  was  increased  to- 
20  feet,  owing  to  the  success  last  year,  when 
only  12  feet  was  required  to  be  filled.  Messrs. 
Ggnn  and  Sons,  Olton,  repeated  their  success- 
of  last  year,  winning  the  1st  prize  easily.  Mr. 
John  Mattock  was  placed  2nd,  and  Mr.  Sims,. 
Barrowash,  3rd. 

Messrs.  Gunn  and  Sons  employed  a  dark, 
velvet  ground  some  12  feet  high,  and  against 
this  arches  of  rambler  varieties  showed  in  fine 
relief.  Beneath  the  arches  were  Hybrid  Teas 
and  Hybrid  Perpetuals  arranged  in  big  epergnes 
or  vases.  Irish  Fireflame,  George  Dickson, 
Juliet,  Rayon  d'Or,  Beaute  de  Lyon  and  Mme. 
Edouard  Herriot  were  all  shown  well.  Mr. 
Mattock  had  pillars  of  Rambler  varieties  at  the 
back  with  baskets  and  bamboo  stands  furnished: 
with  choice  H.P.s  and  H.T.s. 

In  the  Amateurs'  Classes  Mr.  J.  A.  L. 
Fellowes,  Attleboro',  won  1st  prizes  for  (a)  36. 
blooms ;  (b)  6  distinct  varieties,  3  blooms  of 
each  sort:  (c)  24  blooms,  distinct;  (d)  12  blooms, 
distinct ;  and  (e)  12  blooms  of  Tea  varieties,  Mr. 
R.  F.  Hobbs  following  in  each  case. 

Sweet  Peas. — A  class  was  provided  for  18 
varieties  of  Sweet  Peas,  dm  which  Sir  Randolt 
L.  Baker,  Bart.,  Blandford,  Dorsetshire  (gr.  Mr. 
A.  E.  Usher),  had  a  "  runaway "  win,  with 
easily  the  best  flowers  in  the  show.  His  superb 
collection  included  the  following  varieties  : — 
Thos.  Stevenson,  Agricola,  Edrom  Beauty,  Elsie 
Herbert,  Rosabelle,  Constant  Hinton,  Lavender 
Geo.  Herbert,  Hercules,  Edith  Taylor,  W.  P. 
Wright,  Marks  Tey,  Audrey  Crier,  Mrs.  Cuth- 
bertson,  Maud  Holmes,  Princess  Victoria,  Ten- 
nant  Spencer,  and  an  unnamed  maroon-coloured 
variety ;  2nd,  Capt.  G.  Lubbock,  Warminster 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  B.  Lowe),  with  fine  spikes  of  Thos. 
Stevenson,  Lady  Miller,  Prince  George,  Barbara, 
Elfrida  Pearson  and  Dobbie's  Cream. 

Messrs.  Webb  and  Son®  offered  prizes  for  6 
bunches  of  named  varieties,  and  Sir  Randolf 
Baker  was  again  successful  with  equally  good 
flowers  as  in  the  former  class. 

In  the  gentlemen's  gardeners  and  amateurs 
classes  Sir  R.  Baker  also  swept  the  board.  He 
was  placed   1st  in    the    society's    class    for    12 
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varieties  and  in  Messrs.  Robert  Sydenham's  class 
for  9  varieties. 

Hardy  Flowers. 

Exhibitors  of  hajrdy  flowers  were  in  strong 
force,  and  keen  rivalry  prevailed  in  the  impor- 
tant class  for  a  collection  arranged  on  a  table 
■epaae  25ft'.  by  7ft.  There  were  four  of  these 
very  large  exhibits,  and  the  1st  prize  was  won 
by  Messrs.  Fred  Smith  and  Co.,  Woodbridge. 
This  firm  had  a  superb  exhibit ;  the  flowers 
appeared  as  fresh  as  though  in  the  garden,  and 
the  exhibitors  made  the  most  of  the  large  space 
at  their  disposal.  We  understand  that  this  suc- 
■cessful  class  will  be  further  stimulated  next 
year  by  increased  prizes.  At  the  back  of  the 
premier  collection  was  a  bank  of  the  piink  Malva 
■Olbia,  and  in  front  superb  specimens  of  Roni- 
neya  Coul'teri.  On  either  side  were  tail 
Eremarri  and  Delphiniums,  other  features  being 
bold  masses  of  Gaillardias,  Scabiosa  Caucasia, 
■Gladiolus  Fire  King,  Verbascum  Smith's  Hybrid, 
Phlox  Eclaireur,  Lysimachia  vulgaris.  Armeria 
cephalotes  rubra,  and  Erigeron  Quakeress;  2nd, 
Messrs.  Abtindale  and  Son,  Sheffield,  who 
featured  bold  masses  of  Lilium  candidum, 
Eremurus  Bungei,  Delphinium  Rev.  Lascelles, 
Lathyrus  The  Bride,  Phlox  Elizabeth  Campbell, 
and  Campanula  glomerata  superba ;  3rd,  Messrs. 
Harkness  and  Sons,  Bedale. 

The  best  collection  of  hardy  flowers  shown 
by  an  amateur  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Frank  A. 
Cook,  Tettenhall. 

Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Lanudon  showed  the 
test  collection  of  Delphiniums  in  a  space  of  9  feet 
by  3  feet,  followed  by  Messrs.  Harkness  and 
Sons,  Bedale,  who  exhibited  the  finest  new  Del- 
phinium— a  bold  spike  of  flowers,  the  outer 
petals  cobalt  blue,  the  inner  purplish  with  white 
-eye.  It  was  named  Lyall  Swete. 
Decorative  Classes. 

There  were  24  decorated  tables  in  three  classes. 
The  1st  prize  for  an  arrangement  of  Sweet  Peas 
only  was  won  by  Mr.  E.  Deakin,  Hays  Mills, 
-who  employed  the  dainty  pale-salmon  variety, 
Lady  Miller,  relieved  with  sprays  of  bronze 
Selaginella.  Other  first-prize  winners  in  these 
■classes  were  Sir  G.  H.  Kenrick,  with  Orchids, 
anl  Miss  D.  Cope,  Balsall  Heath,  Birmingham, 
who  employed  a  small  apricot-yellow  Rose.  The 
■best  bouquet  for  the  hand  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Perkins  and  Sons,  the  best  hanging  basket  by 
Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  and  the  most 
tasteful  arrangement  of  Violas  by  Messrs.  W. 
Pemberton   and  Sons,  Bloxwich. 

Fruit. 

The  exhibits  in  this  section  were  not 
•numierous,  but  what  was  lacking  in  numbers 
•was  more  than  compensated  by  the  splendid 
•quality.  The  chief  class  was  for  a  decorated 
table  of  dessert  fruit  consisting  of  12  dishes 
in'  not  fewer  than  six  kinds.  The  prizes  were 
of  the  aggregate  value  of  £37 ;  the  1st  prize 
being  £17,  the  2nd  £10. 

The  two  exhibits  staged  were  worthy  of  this 
important  exhibition,  and  the  1st  prize  was 
awarded  to  Lord  Savlle,  Ollerton  (gr.  Mr.  G. 
Doe).  The  two  bunches  of  Madresfield  Court 
Grape  were  superb.  The  berries  were  large 
and  well  finished,  whilst  the  bunches  were  evenly 
matched.  The  other  grapes  were  big  bunches 
of  Buckland  Sweetwater,  with  berries  of  rich 
amber-yellow  colour,  Black  Hamburgh  and  Mus- 
cat of  Alexandria.  In  the  centre  of  the  collec- 
tion was  a  superb  Melon,  and,  in  addition,, 
there  were  Early  Grosse  Migtnon  and  Dymond 
Peaches,  Dryden  and  another  Nectarine,  Dr. 
Jules  Guyot  Pears,  Brown.  Turkey  Figs,  and 
Lady  Sudeley  Apples.  The  decorations  were 
whit©  Odonioglossums,  Francoa  ramosa  and 
pink  Carnations — a  little  overdone,  perhaps; 
2nd,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Worksop  (gr.  Mr. 
S.  Barker!,  whose  grapes  were  much  smaller, 
but  well  finished ;  the  two  fruits  of  Melons  were 
magnificent,  and  there  were  also  good  Dymond 
Peaches,  Ribstoo  Pippin  Apples,  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien  Pears,  and  large  Nectarines. 

Three  exhibited  in  the  class  lor  a  collection 
of  six  kinds  decorated  with  flowers  and  foliage. 
The  1st  prize  was  won  by  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, Worksop  (gr.  Mr.  S.  Barker),  with 
Dryden  Nectarines,  Dymond  Peaches,  James 
Grieve  Apples,  a  Melon,  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria   Grapes.     The  decorations 


were  yellow  and  heliotrope-coloured  Carnations 
with  grasses.  2nd,  Lord  Savile,  with  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Down- 
ton  Improved  Nectarines,  Stirling  Castle  Peaches, 
Brown  Turkey  Figs,  and  a  Melon.  The  exhibit 
shown  by  Mr.  H.  Andrews  was  charmingly  de- 
corated with  pink  Carnations  and  dark  blue 
Heliotrope,  lightened  with  sprays  of  Gypsophila. 
Lord  Savile  showed  the  best  four  bunches 
of  distinct  kinds  of  Grapes,  two  white  and  two 
black.  Those  of  Black  Hamburgh  were  remark- 
ably good.  The  others  were  Madresfield  Court, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Buckland  'Sweetwater. 
2nd,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  had  a  well-shaped 
bunch  of  Madresfield  Court,  on   the   small  side. 

Mr.  H.  Andrews  excelled  in  the  class  for  two 
bunches  of  white  Grapes;  whilst  Lord  Savile 
showed  best  in  the  class  for  two  bunches  of  a 
black  variety. 

The  best  Nectarines  were  shown  by  Lord 
Bagot,  Rugeley  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Bannerman),  the 
variety  Downton;  the  best  Peaches  by  the  Mar- 
quis of_  Northampton,  Castle  Ashby  (gr.  Mr. 
A.  R.  Searle),  who  exhibited  Peregrine;  the  best 
Strawberries  by  Capt.  G.  Lubbock,  Warminster 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  B.  Lowe) ;  and  the  best  Tomatos  bv 
Mr.  E.  Winchester,  Birmingham. 
Vegetables. 
The  Society  offered  prizes  for  a  collection  of 
ten  kinds  of  vegetables  arranged  in  a  space  of 
6  feet  by  4  feet.  The  1st  prize  was  won  by  H. 
Andrews,  Esq.,  Winchcombe  (gr.  Mr.  G.  R. 
Tooley),  who  showed  good  Carrots,  Cucumbers, 
Tomatos,  Potatos,  Cauliflowers,  Marrows,  Beans, 
Celery,  and  Onions;  2nd,  the  Marquis  of  North- 
ampton. 

Messrs.  Edward  Webb  and  Sons  offered  prizes 
in  two  classes  for  a  collection  of  eight  kinds  and 
a  collection  of  six  kinds  respectively.  The 
Marquis  of  Northampton  won  the  1st"  prize  in 
the  larger  class  with  New  Standard  Carrots, 
Viceroy  Tomatos,  Express  Potatos,  Long  Green 
Marrows,  Supreme  Beans,  Empress  Cauliflowers, 
Stourbridge  Marrow  Beans,  and  Monster  White 
Tripoli  Onions;  2nd,  Mr.  H.  Watson  Smith, 
Stourbridge  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Davis),  who  was  placed 
1st  for  six  kinds,  showing  good  White  Tripoli 
Onions,  Stourbridge  Marrow  Peas,  and  Regina 
Tomatos;  2nd,  Sir  C.  T.  Mander,  Bart. 

In  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons'  class  for  a  collec- 
tion of  six  distinct  kinds  the  Marquis  of  North- 
ampton won  easily  with  Princess  of  Wales 
Tomatos,  Market  Favourite  Carrots,  Windsor 
Castle  Potatos,  Purity  Cauliflowers,  Centenary 
Peas,  and  Leviathan  Onions ;  2nd,  Mr.  H. 
Andrews,  with  fine  pods  of  Quite  Content  Peas, 
Superb  Pink  Celery,  Potatos,  Tomatos,  Onions, 
and  Marrows. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 
The  finest  nursery  firm's  exhibit  wvic  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons'  e iii&itutn  ot  ifsrarr?,  farnits 
and  vegetables  air-r  "sd  (  iofiLif fi  nilfc  l/'iack 
velvet  ground.  Vlie  ulyle  i  miJflj  JEBC 1.  wjs 
charming,  and  the  produce  oi  all  kinds  of  first- 
class   exhibition   quality.     (Large   Gold    Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Co.,  Solihull  and  Birming- 
ham, showed  hardy  flowers  in  great  variety,  and 
baskets  of  Roses.  The  various  subjects  were 
arranged  in  bunches  without  overcrowding,  and 
showed  well  against  a  dark  cloth  ground.  The 
quality   was    superior.     (Gold    Medal.) 

Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co.,  Chard,  showed 
Zonal-leaved  Pelargoniums,  Roses,  Carnations 
and  Sweet  Sultans.     (Silver-gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  exhibited  Roses 
nnd  hardy  border  flowers,  for  which  a  Gold 
Medal  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  Ed.  Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley, 
arranged  on  a  circular  kiosk  an  exhibit  of 
flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables,  all  of  splendid 
quality.  Sweet  Peas  decorated  the  canopy,  and 
beneath  these  was  a  mass  of  pink  Astilbes  with 
vases  of  Lilies,  Gaillardias,  Coreopsis  on  tabling 
which  contained  vegetables  and  fine  Melons. 
(Large  Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Young  and  Co.,  Hatherley,  exhibited 
on  a  table,  25  feet  by  5  feet,  Perpetual- 
flowTering  Carnations,  the  varieties  representing 
most  of  the  best  sorts  in  cultivation.  (Gold 
Medal.) 

Perpetual-flowering  Carnations  were  also  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Iver  (Gold 
Medal),  and  The  Clury  Carnation  Nurseries. 
Lang-ley   (Gold   Medal). 


Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  The  Nurseries 
isdmonton,  exhibited  choice  stove  and  green- 
house Ferns.     (Gold   Medal.)  B 

^rTT  W'  ^""^  and  Son,  Sheffield, 
showed  large  numbers  of  Violas  against  a  black 
velvet  ground.     (Gold    Medal.)  ^^ 

hihTT-  Johjl,K-fel™T,  Wolverhampton,  ex- 

w7^  fl  Z  encl0S6?  gaTden  *  the  GrA>  Tent, 
with  flagstone  pathway.  Standard  Roses;  Pelar- 
goniums and  Fuchsias  were  arranged  in  grass 
Medal  I''  WaS  a  Wa"  and  rockery-     (Large  Gold 

Messrs  Bakers,  Wolverhampton,  contributed 
an  exhibit  in  the  large  tent,  in  which 
they  featured  a  paved  garden  with  Nymphaea 
pools   and  a  wall  garden   with   plateau  on  top 

urmshed  with  a  great  variety  of  hardy  flowers 
(Large  Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Edinburgh,  showed 
Koses.  The  blooms  were  of  splendid  quality 
but  too  bunched,  and  the  white  ground  did  not 
enhance  the  effect,  as  thea^e  was  no  greenery. 
(Gold  Medal.)  J 

Robert  Sydenham,  Ltd.,  Birmingham,  showed 
\?Ja\  i    3S  m  metaJ  rustio  holders-     (Silver-gilt 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Simpson  and  Sons,  Birming- 
ham, exhibited  Sweet  Peas  and  Delphiniums. 
(Gold  Medal.) 

Miss  S.  S.  Thompson,  Hajidsworth,  showed 
Oaoti.     (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Reamsbottom  and  Co.,  Geashill 
King's  Co.,  showed  St.  Brigid  Anemones.  (Sil- 
ver-gilt Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  N.  Ellison,  West  Bromwich,  showed 
Ferns  and  Cacti,  for  which  a  Silver-gilt  Medal 
was  awarded. 

-Mr.  Vernon  T.  Hill,  Longford,  near  Bristol, 
exhibited  hardy  border  flowers  in  variety  (Sil- 
ver-gilt Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Piper  and  Sons,  Bayswater  ex- 
hibited hardy  flowers.     (Silver-gilt  Medal.) 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL. 
ARBORICULTTJRAL  EXHIBITS  AT  THE 
SHREWSBURY  SHOW. 
June  30— July  3.— In  deference  to  the  wishes 
oi  the  Shropshire  Horticultural  Society,  Orchids, 
Carnations,  Begonias,  and  other  choice  green- 
house flowering  and  foliage  plants  were  not  in- 
cluded in  this  year's  show  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society,  which  took  place  on  the  old  race- 
course at  Shrewsbury,  and  was  opened  in  a 
sweltering  heat  on  the  30th  ult.  A  tent  160 
feet  by  85  feet  was  provided  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  hardy  and  semi-hardy  trees  and  shrubs, 
for  which  liberal  cash  prizes  and  gold  and  silver 
medals  were  offered.  The  spectacular  effect  of 
the  arboricultural  subjects  could  not  be  com- 
pared with  that  made  by  the  magnificent  displays 
of  Orchids  associated  with  many  of  the  society's 
previous  exhibitions.  But  never  in  the  history 
of  the  society  have  so  many  new  trees  and  shrubs 
been  shown.  All  the  growing  specimens  had  been 
specially  prepared  in  pots,  and  with  very  few 
exceptions  they  were  displayed  on  the  ground. 
Special  interest  was  centred  in  the  contributions 
made  by  J.  C.  Williams,  Esq.,  Warrington 
Park,  Launoeston,  on  account  of  the  great 
number  of  species  exhibited  for  the  first  time. 
Unfortunately  competition  was  very  disap- 
pointing, there  being  only  19  entries  from  6 
exhibitors  in  14  of  the  34  classes  provided  by 
tha  schedule.  In  5  classes  there  were  two  con- 
testants, and  20  classes  failed  to  attract  a  single 
competitor. 

The  first  class  in  which  there  was  an  exhibit 
was  one  for  a  collection  of  new  hardy  climbing 
shrubs  in  or  out  of  flower,  arranged  "in  a  space 
of  100  square  feet.  Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  was  awarded  the  1st  prize.  The 
specimens  ranged  in  height  from  3  feet  to  9  feet, 
and  included  examples  of  Vitis  heterophylla  varie- 
gata  (beautifully  coloured),  V.  vinifera  purpurea 
(extra  good),  V.  Thomsonii,  V.  orientalis,  V. 
himalaica  (intense  purple),  V.  armata,  V.  Thun- 
bergii,  and  V.  Henryi,  Berchemia  racemosa 
^ariegata  with  pleasing  silver-coloured  foliage, 
Actinidia  chinensis,  whose  young  leaves  and 
stems  were  clothed  with  reddish  hairs,  Clematis 
montana  rubra,  Humulus  lupulus  aureus  (richly 
coloured).  Rhynoospermum  jasminoides  varie- 
gata,  and  a  number  of  very  bright-leaved  Ivies. 
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Mr.  R.  Woodward,  Jun.,  Arley  Castle  Bewd_ 
ley,  won  the  1st  prize  for  9  new  varieties  of 
Berberis.  . 

The  most  interesting  and  instructive  class  was 
for  a   collection   of   rare   hardy,   or   semi-hardy 
shrubs  arranged  in  a  space  of  300  square  feet. 
There  were  two  entries.     1st,  J.   C.  Williams, 
Esq.,  Warrington  Park,  Launceston  (gr.  Mr.  R 
F.    Fitt),    whose   collection    included    about   60 
species  and    varieties,  mostly  raised   from  seed 
collected  by  Mr.  Forrest  in  China  in  1912-13.  It 
is  too  early  to  tell  how  they  are  likely  to  behave 
in  this  country,  but  some  of   them  appeared  to 
be  tender,  and  will  most  likely   only  be  grown 
successfully   out-of-doors   in   favoured    parts    of 
these    isles.     The   undermentioned   appeared   to 
possess     special    merit.     An    unnamed     Evodia 
about  2  feet  high  with  7   long  leaflets  set  on 
a   red    petiole    was    very    pleasing.        Gordoma 
anomala  had  large,  thin,  glossy  green  leaves  re- 
sembling those  of  Ficus  elastica,  but  of  smaller 
size.     Its  white  flowers  are  stated  to  be  5  inches 
across,   and   bear  some  resemblance  to   a  semi- 
double    Camellia.     Cotoneaster    glaucophylla,    a 
species  of  graceful  habit,  carried  a  large  number 
of  unopened  flower  buds.     Another  Cotoneaster 
named    turbinate    looked     like    being    a    good 
garden  shrub.     Neiliia  rubiflora,  with   upright, 
red-barked  stems,  was  very  conspicuous  ;  Dichora 
febrifuga        had       long,       deep-green       leaves 
with     serrated     edges,     which     reminded     one 
of  Ilex  latifolia.       Clematis  smilacifolia  is  dis- 
tinctly ornamental  and  of   free  growth.     It  has 
opposite,  long-pointed  green    leaves,    beautifully 
mottled,  and   shaded  with  glaucous  grey.       The 
long,  red  petioles  are  effective.     Clematis  Dela- 
vayi  and  C.   chrysocoma  were  also  included.  A 
small -leaved,   sturdy-growing   Ligustrum   named 
L.  coriandmim  of  fan-shaped  habit  was  sugges- 
tive of  the  growth  of  a  miniature  Azara  micro- 
phylla.     Acer   X.    is  very   distinct  and  of  free 
growth,    with   opposite    leaves   10  inches   long, 
lanceolate,  serrated,  with  a  reddish  mid-rib.  The 
young  foliage  is  bronzy-red.     Of  Rhododendrons 
R.  oleifolium  had  foliage  similar  to    but  larger 
than  R.  racemosum,   a  dainty   Chinese   species. 
R.  crassum  was  remarkable  for  its  long,   broad 
leaves   covered    with   brown    tomentum     on     the 
undersides.       Specimens  of    R.   orotrephes  with 
glaueescent  leaves  and  reddish  stems  were  also 
noted.     A    very   strong-growing   Coriaria   named 
C.  nepalensis,  with  small,  light-green  leaves,  was 
effective  at  the  back  of  the  group.     An  unnamed 
Idesia  arrested    attention.     It    had   very   hand- 
some leaves,   similar  to     but  larger  than     those 
of  the  Japanese  species  I.   polycarpa.        An  un- 
named  Senecio   seemed    to   come  near   S.    densi- 
flora.     It  had  large,  pale-gTeen  leaves  and  white 
stems.     Viburnum    ceanthoides.    a    free-growing 
species     Eriobotrya    prionophylla,    Photinia  sp. 
with    deep    green    leaves    shaded    with    bronze, 
Rosa  Forrestii,  Celastrus  sp.,  Cotoneaster  micro- 
phylla var.  and  an  unnamed  red-flowered  form, 
and    Catalpa   Duclouxii   were  also    included   in 
this  uncommon  exhibit.     2nd,  Messrs.  Dicksons, 
Chester,    in   whose   collection   were   some   fairly 
well-known   and   rare   species.     The   new   bright 
yellow    leaved    flowering    Currant,    Ribes  san- 
guineum   ainreuim    Brooklebankli,   served   as   an 
edging  to  a  group   which   contained   good  speci 
mens   of    the     Berberidaceous     plant     Nandina 
domestica,  remarkable  for  the  rich  colouring  of 
its  foliage  when  kept  near   the  glass.     Davidia 
involucrata    was   represented    by    small,    sturdy 
specimens,   and   Daphniphyllum  glaucescens  was 
effective.     Quercus       cuspidata       variegata,       a 
Japanese   evergreen   Oak   with   cream-variegated 
leaves,     and     the     large     smooth-leaved      New 
Zealand  Griselinia  lucida  macrophylla  were  note- 
worthy.       Elaeagnus   macrophylla,   with   silvery 
undersides  to   its  leaves,    was  effective.     Hama- 
melis  mollis,  Castanopsis  chrysophylla  (evergreen 
golden-leaved    Chestnut),    Clethra   arborea,   Ber- 
beris   Gagnepainii,     and    B.     Wilsonae,     Styrax 
japonica.     Viburnum     rhytidophyllum,     Olearia 
macrodonta,    Mahonia   Fortunei.    and    Juniperus 
pachyphlaea  were   also    included. 

Tlie  only  exhibit  of  Ivies  came  from  Mr.  L. 
R.  Russell,  Tunbridge  Wells,  who  showed  a 
collection  of  12  varieties.  A  splendidly-coloured 
specimen  of  Hedera  Helix  flavescens  occupied 
the  centre  of  the  group,  and  near  by  was  a  well- 
coloured  plant  of  the  large-leaved  variety  H. 
dentata  aurea.  The  best  of  the  remaining  varie- 
ties were  elegantissima,  Lee's  Silver  and  minima. 
Mr.  L.  R.  Russell  was  the  only  exhibitor  in 


a  class  for  Bamboos  occupying  a  space  of  300 
square  feet.  The  collection  included  first-rate 
specimens  of  Bambusa  tessellata,  B.  marmorea, 
B  humilis,  Arundinaria  nitida,  A.  anceps,  A. 
Falconeri  and  A.  pumila;  Phyllostachys 
Quilioii,  P.  nigra,  P.  violescens  and  P.  castil- 
lonis.  The  next  class  was  for  a  collection  of 
Maples.  The  brightest  feature  in  the  group  was 
a  dozen  large  plants  of  Acer  Negundo  variegata, 
which  largely  helped  to  make  up  for  the  semi- 
nakedness  of  many  of  the  forms  of  Acer  palma- 
tum.  A  groundwork  of  silver-leaved  Euonymus 
fronted  with  Echeverias  and  Scolopendnums 
completed  the  arrangement.  ; 

For  a  collection  of  newly-introduced  Chinese 
plants,  including  both  tender  as  well  as  hardy 
species  of  Primulas,  J.  C.  Williams,  Esq.,  won 
the  Gold  Medal  offered  as  1st  prize. 
With  the  exception  of  two  species  of  Primulas, 
i.e.,  P.  Pseudo-capitata  and  P.  sinomollis, 
a  prolific  flowering  species  with  small  purple 
flowers  and  a  paler  eye,  nearly  all  the  other 
specimens  were  duplicates  of  those  referred  to 
in  the  class  for  rare  hard  or  semi-hardy  shrubs. 

In  a  class  for  a  collection  of  cut  branches  of 
trees  and  shrubs  in  a  space  not  exceeding  200 
square  feet,  there  were  two  entries.  The  1st 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  who 
had  large  flowering  sprays  of  Zenobia  speciosa 
and  bold  masses  of  Quercus  pedunculata  atro- 
purpurea  (finely  coloured),  Fagus  sylvatioa 
macrophylla  purpurea  (large-leaved  variety), 
Cornus  sibirica  Spathii  aurea,  Ulmus  campes- 
tris,  Dampiera  aurea,  Cercidophyllum  japoni- 
cuni,  Cotoneaster  pannosa,  Azara  microphylla, 
Elaeagnus  macrophylla  and  Japanese  Maples. 
The  other  exhibitor  was  Mr.  Robert  Wood- 
ward, Jun.,  Arley  Castle,  Bewdley,  who  showed 
Kalmia  latifolia,  Vaccinium  stamineum,  Cistus 
laurifolius,  Aesculus  parviflora,  and  Genista  vir- 
gata. 

The  last-named  exhibitor  was  awarded  2nd 
prize  for  24  vases  of  cut  sprays  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  distinct,  reserved  for  amateurs.  His 
best  specimens  were  Castanopsis  chrysophylla, 
Sophora  tetraptera  microphylla,  Nothofagus 
obiqua,  Magnolia  acuminata,  Pittosporum 
Ralphii,  Populus  trichocarpa,  and  the  large- 
leaved  Oak,  Quercus  velutina. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Kenyon,  Credington, 
Whitchurch,  won  the  1st  prize  in  a  class  for  18 
vases  of  cut  flowering  tree6  and  shrub6, 
distinct  (Roses  excluded).  He  showed  large 
masses  of  beautifully  fresh  Magnolia  parvi- 
flora, Styrax  japonica,  Robinia  hispida,  Escal- 
lonia  exoniensis,  Buddleia  variabilis,  Deutzia 
Fortunei,  Hedysarum  multijugum,  Syringa 
japonica,  Philadelphia  purpureus  ma-culatus  and 
Olearia  dentata. 

The  plants  exhibited  in  a  class  for  12  new 
Acers  in  not  fewer  than  6  varieties  were  poor 
Mr.  Robert  Woodward,  Jun.,  who  was  the 
only  competitor,  was  awarded  2nd  prize.  The 
best  examples  were  A.  longipes,  with  3-lobed 
leaves;  A.  laxiflorum,  a  slender-habited  species 
with  red-barked  stems  and  small  leaves  set  on 
long  red  petioles  The  deep-green  leaves  of  A. 
Oliverianum  are  deeply  lobed,  the  young  ones 
being  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  brownish  red. 

In  a  class  for  12  Chinese  or  newly-introduced 
hard-wooded  trees,  distinct  (Acers  excluded),  re- 
served for  amateurs,  the  1st  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Robert  Woodward,  who  had  Cercis 
ehinensis  with  large  leaves  and  reddish 
petioles  ;  Cotoneaster  multiflora,  a  graceful-grow- 
ing species  with  reddish-barked  twigs,  white 
flowers  and  dark  red  fruits  ;  Populus  yunmanen- 
sis,  with  rough,  square  stems ;  Prunus  pleuro- 
ptera  and  P.  Puddum  tibetica ;  2nd,  C.  C. 
Rogers,  Esq.,  Stanage  Park,  Brampton  Bryan, 
whose  best  specimens  were  Eucalyptus  sp.,  Cer- 
cidophyllum japonicum,  Carpinus,  Betula  and 
Ligustrum. 

■Mr.  Robert  Woodward  also  won  the  1st 
prize  for  12  Chinese  or  newly-introduced  Coni- 
fers, distinct,  reserved  for  amateurs.  He  showed 
small  specimens  of  Cupressus  formosensis  from 
the  Island  of  Formosa,  Taxus  cuspidata  chinen- 
sis, Abies  Delavayi  and  A.  Taxoniana,  two 
handsome  species  from  Western  Szechuan  ;  Picea 
asperata  notabilis,  P.  a.  ponderosa,  and  Pinus 
densata;  2nd,  C.  C.  Rogers,  Esq..  Stanage  Park, 
Brampton  Bryan.  The  last  class  in  the  schedule 
was  one  for  12  Chinese  or  newly-introduced 
Acers  and  other  shrubs,  distinct  (amateurs  only). 


Here  again  Mr.  Woodward  won  the  1st  prize 
with  Dipelta  floribunda,  allied  to  the  Honey- 
suckle, having  rosy-pink  flowers  like  a  Weigela ; 
Syringa  Teflexa,  introduced  from  Western  Hupeh 
in  1907;  Potentilla  Wilsonae,  with  small  white 
flowers ;  Acer  Davidii,  with  deep  glossy  leaves 
and  a  red  midrib  ;  Cydonia  sp.  and  Sinowilsonia 
Henryi;2nd,  C.  C.  Rogers,  Esq.,  Stanage  Park, 
Brampton  Bryan. 

Honorary  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Piper  and  Sons,  Bishop's  Road, 
London,  occupied  one  end  of  the  tent  with 
clipped  trees  and  Japanese  Maples.  (Silver- 
gilt  Medal.) 

The  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Hereford, 
filled  a  circular  space  of  about  300  square  feet 
with  a  grand  lot  of  fruit  trees  in  pots,  many  of 
them  bearing  ripe  fruit. 

Messrs.  John  Waterer,  Sons  and  Crisp,  Bag- 
shot,  had  a  large  bed  of  Kalmias  and  Rhododen- 
drons relieved  with  Japanese  Maples.  Although 
late  for  Rhododendrons,  many  of  the  specimens 
carried  large  flower  trusses  of  good  quality.  The 
exhibit  was  enhanced  by  the  introduction  of 
clipped  trees  judiciously  placed  near  the  group, 
which  was  surrounded  by  a  dwarf  hedge  of 
English  Yews.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  exhibited  many 
uncommon  trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  Pittosporum 
coriaceum,  Castanopsis  chrysophylla,  Daphni- 
phyllum glaucescens  variegata,  Crinodendron  ■ 
Hookeri,  Eugenia  australis,  Viburnum  rhytido- 
phyllum and  Nandina  domestica,  for  which  a 
Silver  Medal  was  awarded. 

Mr.  Robert  Woodward  sent  three  plants  of 
Rhamnus  Purshiana,  from  which  Cascara 
eagrada  of  commerce  is  made. 

AWARD     OF    MERIT. 

Rhododendron  The  Hon.  John  Boscawen.— An 
Award  of  Merit  was  given  to  this  plant,  which 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  John  Waterer,  Sons  and 
Crisp,  Bagshot,  a  hardy  variety  of  sturdy  habit, 
with  a  moderate-sized  flower  truss  of  a  lovely 
shade  of  pink  deepening  to  rose-pink  towards  the 
edges  of  the  petals. 

BRITISH    GARDENERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

•Tune  27.— The  visit  of  the  members  of  the 
B.G.A.  to  Kew  Gardens  organised  by  the  Wat- 
ford branch  took  place  on  Saturday,  June  27. 
Glorious  weather  prevailed,  and  the  visit  was  a 
great  success.  A  company  of  fifty-eight  mem- 
bers assembled  at  the  main  entrance  at  3.30  p.m., 
and  were  conducted  through  the  gardens  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Kew  branch. 


©bttuar\>. 

Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.— The  Right 
Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain  died,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-eight,  at  his  town  residence,  40, 
Prince's  Gardens,  on  Thursday,  July  2.  His 
public  career  is  universally  known,  his  services 
to  his  city,  to  the  State  and  to  the  Empire  axe 
acknowledged,  and  his  place  in  the  roll  of  honour 
of  British  statesmen  is  assured.  But  although 
his  name  and  work  bulk  so  largely  in  the  eyes  of 
his  fellow  men,  Mr.  Chamberlain  lived  by  no 
means  only  for  and  in  that  life.  Behind  it  and 
withdrawn  from  the  public  eye  was  an  intimate 
home  life  in  which  love  of  gardening  and  of 
plants  formed  a  vital  part.  During  hJ6  active 
career  he  turned  from  the  stress  of  public  affairs 
to  his  garden  at  Highbury.  There  he  found  re- 
laxation and  enjoyment ;  he  found  also  yet  another 
outlet  in  these  gardens  for  the  inexhaustible 
store  of  his  energy.  The  gardens  at  Highbury, 
which  have  been  described  on  more  than  one 
occasion  in  these  pages,  lie  on  high,  undulating 
ground,  and  from  the  house,  which  dominates 
the  estate,  fine  view6  are  obtained  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Around  the  house  are  lawns  and 
flower  gardens,  kitchen  garden,  fruit  and  plant 
houses ;  and  these  are  set  about  with  meadows 
encircled  by  pleasure  grounds  (see  fig.  16).  The 
undulating  ground  provided  opportunity  for  the 
effective  massing  of  Rhododendrons  and  choicft 
flowering  (shrubs.  Fine  old  trees,  particularly 
Ash,  Oak  and  Yew,  add  to  'the  beauty  of  the 
estate,  and  they  found  a  place  in  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's heart  second  only  to  that  occupied  by  the 
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Orchids  which  he  grew  so  well.  His  love  of 
Orchids  was  seized  upon  by  tihe  popular  mind, 
partly  because  of  the  habit  which  he  adopted 
of  wearing  one  of  these  flowers  in  his  button- 
hole, and  partly  perhaps  because  of  the  use  which 
the  caricaturist  made  of  this  habit.  He  grew  the 
handsome  species  largely,  ajid  ait  one  time  'his 
collection!  of  Phalaenopsis  was  remarkably  fine ; 
Dendrobiums,  Cattleyae  and  Laelias  were  always 
good.  In  a  place  of  honour  in  the  corridor  which 
led  from  tie  conservatory  to  the  Orchid  houses 
was  the  fine  Laelia  anceps  Chamberlainiana,  for 
which  he  received  an  Award  of  Merit  in  1891. 
Numerous  other  awards  testified  to  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's skill,  and  his  deep  interest  in  horticul- 
ture generally  was  recognised  by  his  election  to 
the  vice-presidency  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  That  his  interest  in  Orchids  was  dis- 
criminating is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  he 
rather  regretted  the  naming  of  Cypripedium 
Chamberlainianum,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
not  particularly  interested  in  Cypripediums. 
That  his  love  for  these  flowers  was  extra- 
ordinarily great  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  of 
the  many  presentations  made  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chamberlain  during  their  visit  to  South  Africa, 
one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most  acceptable  wa6 
a  bouquet  of  Transvaal  Orchids  presented  in 
Johannesburg  during  the  tour.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's personality  expressed  itself  no  les6  in  the 
subjects  of  his  garden  than  in  the  affairs  of 
world  politics.  A  strong  man,  he  had  incisivo 
views.  These  views  had  to  be  carried  out.  It 
is  noteworthy,  however,  that  if,  as  sometimes 
happened,  the  results  were  unsatisfactory,  they 
were  accepted  with  unfailing  geniality  and  good 
humour.      His  love  of    plants  and   gardens  em- 

Idured  throughout  a  harassed  public  life;  no 
less  did  this  love  provide  a  solace  in  the  sad 
twilight  of  his  later  days. 
-George  Cuthbert.— We  state  with  regret 
that,  as  these  pages  are  being  passed  for  press, 
the  new  reaches  us  of  the  death,  after  a  short 
illness,  of  Mr.  George  Cuthbert,  head  of  the 
firm  of  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate  Nur- 
series, Middlesex,  in  hie  75th  year.  The  inter- 
ment will  take  place  to-day,  Saturday,  and  the 
funeral  service  will  be  held  at  Christ  Church, 
Southgate,  at  2.30  p.m. 

W.  Sangwin.-H  is  with  regret  that  we 
record  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  Sangwin,  for  50 
years  gardener  and  steward  at  Trelissick,  Truro, 
which  occurred  on  the  30th  ult.,  in  his  80th 
year.  Some  years  since  Mr.  Sangwin  retired 
from  active  work,  being  granted  a  pension  from 
the  Davis  Gilbert  family.  He  created  several  of 
the  features  of  Trelissick,  notably  the  Lily 
pond,  which  is  situated  in  a  valley  lead- 
ing to  one  of  the  creeks  noted  on  the  Fal 
river.  He  occasionally  sent  specimens  of 
flowering  shrubs  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  being  amongst 
those  who  first  flowered  Embothrium  coecinneum 
in  the  open,  a  plant  which  has  become  one  of  the 
features  in  gardens  in  the  south-west.  Occa- 
sionally since  his  retirement  he  visited  the  old 
gardens  of  his  labours,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
note  the  love  he  had  for  things  he  had  planted 
and  tended  for  so  long  a  time.  The  funeral  took 
place  on  the  2nd  inst.  in  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Eeock,  overlooking  the  river  Fal,  and  close  to 
the  landscape  effect  which  he  helped  to  produce. 

Henry^Folkes.  — We  regret  to  announce- 
■the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Folkes,  at  Gad- 
desden Place,  Heme!  Hempstead,  on  the  1st 
inst.,  at  the  as;e  of  sixty-seven  years.  Mr. 
Folkes  was  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  T.  F. 
Halsey,  at  Gaddesden  Place,  for  forty-six  years. 
He  was  a  most  successful  exhibitor  at  the  lead- 
ing shows  for  manv  years.  The  funeral  took 
place  at  Great  Gaddesden  on  the  4th  inst. 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 


DEBATING     SOCIETIES. 


TRADE     NOTE. 


Mr.  D.  A.  Cowan,  for  seven  years  representa- 
tive of  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  is  relin- 
quishing that  post  on  the  13th  inst.,  in  order  to 
act  in  a  similar  capacity  for  Messrs.  J.  and  A. 
McBean,  Cooksbridee,  with  whom  he  has  en- 
tered into  partnership. 


[Correspondents  are  requested  to  write  the  names 
of  persons  and  places  as  legibly  as 
possible-  No  charge  is  made  for  these  announce' 
tnents,  but  if  a  small  contribution  is  sent,  to  be 
placed  in  our  collecting  Box  for  the  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund,  it  will  be  thankfully  received,  and 
an  acknowledgment  made   in  these  columns.] 

Mr.  Walter  E.  Pullen,  for  the  past  2i  years  Out- 
side. Foreman  at  HorBley  Hall,  Gresford,  Denbigh- 
shire, as  Gardener  to  Oedhio  R.  Botnvr,  Esq.,  The 
Abbey  Manor,  West  Kirby,  Oheahire. 

Mr.  John  Smith,  for  the  past  18  months  Gardener 
to  Alex.  Stevekson,  Esq.,  Colinswell,  Burntisland, 
Fifeshire,  and  previously  Under  Gardener  to  the 
Right  Hon.  J.  Parker  Smith,  at  Jordanhill,  Glas- 
gow, as  Gardener  to  Campbell  B.  Hausburg,  Esq., 
Furnace  Farm,  Oowden,  Kent.  [Thanks  for  Is.  for 
R.G.O.F.  box.— Eds.) 

Mr.  F.  W.  Miles,  for  the  past  15  months  Second  Gar- 
dener to  A.  E.  Ccmberbatch,  Esq.,  at  Ware  Park, 
Hertfordshire,  and  previously  at  Latimer  House  Gar- 
dens, Ohesham,  Vale  Royal  Gardens,  Northwich,  and 
Kelston  Park  Gardens,  Bath,  as  Gardener  to  the  same 
gentleman  and  at  the  Bame  plaoe. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Moore,  for  the  past  three  years  Gardener 
to  H.  0.  Holder,  Esq.,  J  P.,  of  WareBley  House, 
Hartlebury,  Worcestershire,  and  previously  of  Moor 
Green  House,  Birmingham,  as  Gardener  to  Herbert 
Austih,  Esq.,  Lickey  Grange,  near  Bromsgrove. 
[Thanks  for  2s.  for  R.Q.O  F.  box.— Eds.] 

Mr.  H.  Sinclair,  for  the  past  5  years  and  8  months 
Gardener  to  Mrs.  Leaf,  The  Lowe,  Wellesbourne, 
Warwick,  also  The  Fosse  House,  Et.tington,  S.O  A.,  as 
Gardener  to  Mrs.  Smith  Ryland,  Barford  House, 
Barford,  Warwick.  [Thanks  for  Is.  5d.  for  R.G.O.F. 
box— Eds.] 


THE  LATE  GEORGE  CUTHBERT. 

Mr-  T-  Wilkins,  for  12  months  Inside  Foreman  at 
Duffryn,  Cardiff,  and  previously  at  Pyt  House,  Tis- 
bury,  Inwood  and  Dunster  Castle,  as  Gardener  to 
L.   E.  Traherne,  Esq.,  Ooedriglan  Park,  Cardiff. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Martin,  for  the  past  2^  years  Foreman  at 
Benham  Valence,  Newbury,  as  Gardener  to  Oapt. 
W.  H.  Starkey,   Bericote  House,  Leamington  Spa. 

Mr.  C-  Cheese,  for  nearly  6  years  Gardener  to  W.  E. 
Buckley,  Esq.,  Beech  Holme,  Colwyn  Bay,  and  pre- 
viously Gardener  for  nearly  3  years  at  Oakneld 
Claines.  near  Worcester,  and  General  Foreman  for 
4  years  at  Bishton  Hall.  Stafford,  as  Gardener  to 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Britten,  Kenswick  Manor,  near 
Worcester 

Mr.  E-  Page,  for  5  months  Second  Gardener  at  Beech 
Holme,  and  previously  at  Adair  Place,  Englefleld 
Green,  Surrey,  as  Gardener  to  W.  E.  Buckley, 
Esq.,  Beech  Holme,  Colwvn  Bay. 

Mr.  T  Allaway.  for  the  past  7J  years  Second  Gar 
dener  at  Englefleld  Lodge.  Englefleld  Green,  as  Gar- 
dener to  Mrs.  Leisbtian.  The  Rookerv.  Great  Marlow. 
(Thanks  for  Is.  for  R.G.O.F.  box.— Eds.] 

Mr-  C  Hart,  for  the  past  6i  years  Gardener  at 
Oaldecote  Towers,  Bushey  Heath,  as  Gardener  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Mather,  P.C.,  Bramble 
Hill  Bramshaw.  New  Forest,  Hampshire.  [Thanks 
for  2s.   6d.   for  R.G.O.F.   box— Eds. 1 

Mr.  Georee  Kiddle,  for  the  past  seven  years  Fore- 
man at  Farmleigh,  Castleknoek.  as  Gardener  to  Mrs. 
B*rron  Newell.  Woodstown,  Waterford,  Ireland 
[Thanks   for   Is.    for    R.G  O.F.    box.— Ed.] 

Mr.  Alfred  J-  Tfartless.  Gardener  at  Bishops- 
gate.  Englefleld  Green,  Surrey,  as  Gardener  at 
Hemsted.  Benenden,    Kent. 

Mr-  H.  Dew.  for  five  years  Gardener  to  the  late 
General  PAKBNBAM,  and  latterly  to  Colonel  Pakenham, 
Langford  Lodge.  Crumlin,  Co.  Antrim,  as  Gardener 
to  C  MrrrHEU.,  Esq..  Pallinsburn,  Cornhill-on-Tweed. 
TThanks  for  2s.  for  R.G.O.F.  box.— Eds.] 


BATH  GARDENERS'— At  the  meeting  of  this 
society,  held  on  the  8th  ult.,  Mr.  Harry  Basham,  of 
Newport,  was  unable  to  be  present  to  read  his  paper 
on  "  Roses,"  and  Mr.  J.  Wiggins,  also  of  Newport,  gave 
a.  paper  on  "  The  Herbaceous  Calceolaria."  Mr.  H. 
Sparey  explained  the  circumstances  under  which  Mr. 
Wiggins  had  come,  and  the  lecturer  was  accorded  a 
very  hearty  reception.  Mr.  Wiggins  pointed  out  that 
there  were  two  kinds  of  Calceolaria — herbaceous  and 
shrubby.  Both  were  suitable  for  pot  culture,  and  for 
greenhouse  and  conservatory  decoration,  but  plants  of 
the  former  section  were  most  popular  for  the 
last-named  purpose.  The  present  method  was  to 
treat  the  plants  as  biennials— raising  them  from 
seed  one  year  for  flowering  the  next,  and  then 
throwing  them  awaj*.  A  point  to  be  remembered 
in  growing  these  plants  waa  that  they  were  most  im- 
patient to  heat.  Plants  raised  early  in  the  summer  be- 
came  stunted  and  a  prey  to  insects.  The  first 
or  second  week  in  August  was  the  best  time  at  which  to 
sow  the  seed. 

BRISTOL     AND     DISTRICT     GARDENERS'.      I  h 

usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  association  was  held 
at  St.  John's  Parish  Rooms  on  the  25th  ult.  Mr.  R. 
Jennings  presided.  The  appointed  lecturer,  Mr.  Hol- 
lingworth,  was  unable  to  attend,  but  Mr.  Biggs  filled 
the  vacancy,  and  gave  a  most  entertaining  lecture  on 
Kew   Gardens. 


rmpondenU 


Apium  nudiflorum.  :  Burford.  There  appears 
to  be  no  evidence  whatever  that  this  plant 
is  poisonous  to  cattle.  On  the  Continent  the 
plant  is  used  as  a  diuretic  in  lithiasis,  as  an 
emmenagogue,  and  in  skin  diseases  in  the  form 
of  salad.  Dr.  Withering  mentions  the  case  of 
a  young  lady  whom  he  cured  of  a  cutaneous 
eruption  by  giving  her  three  large  spoonfuls 
of  the  juice  twice  a  day  mixed  with  milk, 
and  states  that  it  produced  no  unpleasant  re- 
sults. Possibly  some  other  plant  was  mis- 
taken for  it.  Cicuta  virosa,  called  Cowbane 
on  account  of  its  fatal  action  on  cattle,  occurs 
in  the  midland  and  northern  counties  on  the 
banks  of  broads  and  pools  and  canals,  and 
Oenanthe  crocata,  an  equally  fatal  plant  to 
cattle,  grows  on  the  muddy  or  pebbly  sides 
of  streams  and  ditches.  Either  of  these  would 
be  certainly  fatal  to  cattle.  But  the  leaves 
of  the  three  plants  are  quite  distinct,  and  it 
should  be  possible  to  identify  the  leaves  or 
even  portions  of  them  found  in  the  stomach  of 
the  animal.  The  correct  name  of  the  plant  does 
not  always  transpire  in  newspapers.  We  re- 
member that  the  death  of  some  sailors  in  Corn- 
wall was  attributed  in  a  leading  local  news- 
paper to  Cicuta  virosa,  which  does  not  occur 
in  Devon  or  Cornwall,  the  real  cause  of  death 
being  Oenanthe  crocata,  a  common  stream-side 
plant  in  both  counties,  often  fringing  streams 
near  the  sea  where  sailors  would  go  for  fresh 
water,  and  where  its  Parsnip-like  roots  might 
tempt  them  to  taste,  as  it  often  does  cattle 
when  it  is  thrown  out  on  ditch-banks  in  clear- 
ing the  ditches. 

Apple  Twig  Infested  :  0.  M.  The  small  red 
bodies  are  the  eggs  of  a  mite  belonging  to  the 
genus  Bryobia.  Caustic  alkali  wash  is  said  to 
be  effectual  in  destroying  this  pest. 

Beans  Injured  :  Y.  D.  The  Scarlet.  Runner 
Beans  show  signs  of  having  been  badly  in- 
fested with  the  Bean  or  Pea  Weevil  (Brachus 
sp.),  and  the  insects  were  evidently  present 
in  the  seed  when  sown.  Had  the  sample  of 
seed  been  critically  examined  the  presence  of 
the  pest  could  have  been  detected  and  the 
seed  destroyed.  There  is,  unfortunately,  no 
remedy,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  select 
sound,  healthy  seed   for  sowing. 

Beetle  :  Inquis.  The  specimen  sent  for 
identification  had,  unfortunately,  escaped 
during  transit. 

Caultflowers  Diseased  :  A.  E.  The  roots  are 
in  all  probability  attacked  by  the  maggots  of 
the  muscid  fly  (Anthomyia  radicum],  which 
is  a  troublesome  and  serious  pest.  Keep  the 
plants  well  supplied  with  water,  as  it  may 
enable  some  of  them  to  outgrow  the  attack. 
Many  remedies  have  been  suggested,  but  they 
are  rarely  effective. 
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Cedak  Tree  with  an  Iron  Band  Around  the 
Stem  :  A.  M.  Your  letter  is  not  sufficiently 
explicit.  It  does  not  state  if  the  band  is 
around  the  main  trunk  or  upon  a  branch. 
Assuming  it  to  be  around  the  main  trunk, 
the  better  plan  will  be  to  endeavour  to  cut 
the  iron  band  in  two  or  more  places.  Then, 
if  the  iron  is  firmly  embedded  in  the  bark  do 
not  attempt  to  remove  it,  but  allow  the  growth 
to  force  the  iron  outwards  by  expansion.  If 
the  iron  band  be  removed  the  vacancy  should 
be  filled  in  with  cement  to  prevent  any 
undue  movement  in  the  case  of  high  winds. 
With  a  sharp  chisel  it  should  be  quite  possible 
to  cut  through  the  iron.  A  further  strengthen- 
ing of  the  stem  (trunk)  could  be  effected  by 
binding  four  or  more  stout  pieces  of  pitch- 
pine  or  other  stiff  wood  below  and  above  the 
injured  part.  Do  this  with  stout  core!  and  as 
tightly  as  possible  to  prevent  any  friction. 
If  it  be  a  branch  the  remedy  as  to  cutting  the 
iron  is  the  same,  but  then  some  support  should 
be  given  from  the  ground  in  the  way  of  a 
prop  or  props,  and,  further,  two  chain  supports 
should  be  fixed  above  and  below  the  weak  or  in- 
jured place,  so  as  to  relieve  the  bough  of  any 
undue  weight,  the  object  being  to  prevent 
injury  from  winds.  We  shall  be  interested  to 
know  more  of  this  case  later,  and  to  give  any 
further  advice  we  can. 

Cucumbers  Bitter  :  F .  B.  The  bitterness  of 
your  Cucumber  fruits  may  be  due  to  one  of 
two  causes.  Either  the  plants  have  become 
stunted  through  being  kept  too  dry  or  too  wet 
at  the  roote ;  or,  and  this  is  more  likely,  the 
plants  have  become  exhausted,  and  the  fruits 
take  unduly  long  to  develop.  The  best  remedy 
for  this  state  of  affairs  is  to  pull  up  the  old 
plants,  fork  a  dressing  of  slaked  lime  into 
the  beds,  and  cover  them  with  mounds  of  a 
rich  compost,  2  feet  apart.  Then  plant  fresh, 
young  plants,  which  have  been  grown  in  6-inch 
pots  for  the  purpose.  Or  the  old  plants,  if 
fairly  clean,  may  be  retained,  but  all  bad 
leaves  and  as  many  as  possible  of  the  old 
shoots  must  be  removed  to  make  room  for  new 
growths.  The  border  should  be  top-dressed 
with  a  mixture  of  loam  and  short  manure  in 
equal  parts,  and  well  watered.  A  warm,  moist 
atmosphere  should  be  maintained  in  the  house, 
and  the  growths  kept  pinched  and  thinned. 

Grapes  Diseased  :  /.  E,  H.  The  berries  are 
affected  with  spot  disease,  caused  by  the  fun- 
gus Gloeosporium  ampelophagum.  Dredge  the 
vines  with  flowers  of  sulphur  at  intervals  of 
ten  days.  On  the  second  occasion  add  a  small 
quantity  of  quicklime  to  the  sulphur,  and  in- 
crease the  quantity  on  each  successive  applica- 
tion, but  always  use  a  little  more  sulphur  than 
lime.  Next  winter,  when  the  vine  is  resting, 
drench  the  rod  with  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron.  Collect  and  burn  all  diseased  leaves. 
shoots  and  fruit. 

Grubs  in  Kitchen  Garden  :  R.  H.  B.  Your 
plants  are  infested  by  the  common  "leather 
jacket."  which  i6  the  larval  stage  of  the  daddy- 
long-legs  fly.  Such  attacks  as  that  which  you 
describe  often  follow  when  old  pasture  land  is 
brought  under  cultivation.  By  removing  the 
grass  you  cut  off  the  natural  food  supply,  and 
thus,  by  force  of  circumstances,  the  grubs 
are  forced  to  attack  the  cultivated  plants. 
Numbers  may  be  caught  under  pieces  of  fresh 
turf  placed  near  the  infested  plants ;  and  by 
searching  the  soil  near  the  latter.  Had  the 
land  been  allowed  to  remain  fallow  for  twelve 
months  the  insects  would  have  disappeared. 

IN6ECT  on  Chrysanthemums  :  /.  R.,  Hull.  The 
common  ghost  swift  moth  (Hepialis  humuli). 
This  insect  does  not  eat  the  foliage  of  plants  : 
it  would  be  a  physiological  impossibility  for 
it  to  do  so  as  its  mouth-organs  are  formed  for 
sucking.  In  the  larval  stage,  however,  it 
feeds  upon  the  roots  of  various  plants,  and  it 
sometimes  causes  injury  to  herbaceous  plants. 

Melons  and  Cucumbers  :  H.  S.  You  need  have 
no  fear  in  planting  Melons  and  Cucumbers 
intended  to  furnish  seeds  in  the  same  house. 
There  would  be  no  likelihood  of  the  two 
plants  crossing. 

Mulberry  :  IT.  E.  T.  The  Mulberry,  in  its 
norwal  state,  is  monoecious — that  is,   it  bears 


male  (staminate)  and  female  (pistillate  i 
flowers  separately  on  one  and  the  same  plant. 
Occasionally,  however,  tTees  are  found  which 
bear  female  flowers  only  (see  Master's  Vege- 
table Teratology,  p.  193).  As  is  the  case  with 
many  trees  and  other  plants  with  incon- 
spicuous floweTS,  the  Mulberry  is  pollinated 
by  wind.  In  the  event  of  pollen  grains  failing 
to  reach  the  stigmas  of  the  female  flowers 
no  fertile  seed  is  produced.  Whether,  however, 
the  Mulberry,  like  some  other  plants — e.g., 
Cucumbers — is  able  to  produce  its  "fruit" 
from  unfertilised  female  flowers  we  are  not 
able  to  say.  Why  not  try  the  experiment 
yourself  next  year  by  covering  some  young 
female  flowers  with  paper  bags  and  observe 
the  result? 

Name  of  Bee  :  B.  B.  All  the  specimens  sent 
are  representatives  of  one  species — viz., 
Osmia  rufa.  This  bee  does  not  collect  honey, 
but  stores  its  cells  ("nests")  with  pollen. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  pollinating  species. 
The  female  is  provided  with  a  sting,  but  the 
pain  caused  by  it  is  only  very  slight  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  well-known  mem- 
bers of  the  family. 

Name  of  Carnation  :  C.  C.  We  do  not  under- 
take the  naming  of  Carnations  or  other  florists' 
flowers.  Send  them  to  a  grower  who  has 
means  of  comparing  them  with  others  in  his 
collection. 

Name  of  Insect  :  W.  Selby.  The  specimen  you 
sent  is  a  fine  example  of  the  elephant  hawk 
moth  (Chaerocampa  Elpenor).  It  is  not  in- 
jurious to  plants  under  cultivation,  and  it  is 
somewhat  local  in  its  distribution  and  never 
common. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Enquirer.  Albuca  Wake- 
fieldii.— T.  A.  H.  I.  Probably  Oxalis  hirta; 
the  specimen  cannot  be  identified  with  cer- 
tainty in  the  absence  of  flowers. — D.  B. 
Helxine  SoleiTolii.—  James  P.  Reid.  The  Cut- 
leaved  Beech  [Fagus  sylvatica  var.  hetero- 
phylla].— A.  H.  1,  Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Ver- 
sailles;  2,  Escallonia  macrantha. — W.  D.  A. 
Juniperus  chinensis.  F.  Noble.  1,  Abies 
Pinsapo ;  2,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  yar.  ;  3, 
Thuya  plicata ;  4,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana ;  5, 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana;  6,  Cistus  laurifolius; 
7,  Lonicera  involucrata ;  8,  Thuya  dolabrata : 
9,  Picea  excelsa.—  A.  J.  1,  Adiantum  con- 
cinnum  latum;  2,  Adiantum  Capillus-veneris 
Mariesii ;  3,  Adiantum  formosum  ;  4,  Adian- 
tum cuneatum  Waltonii :  5,  Doliohcdeira  tubi- 
flora,  more  often  known  in  gardens  as  Gesneria 
and  Achimenes  tubiflora. — A.  Z.  1  and  3, 
forms  of  Athyrium  lilix-foemina;  2,  Poly- 
tichum  angulaTe  depauperatum ;  4,  Poly- 
stichum  aculeatum;  5,  Polystichum  angulare. 
— A.  B.  1,  Sigmatostalix  radicans ;  2,  So- 
phronitis  cernua ;  3,  Oncidium  candidum ;  4, 
Pleurothallis  Scapha  ;  5,  Oncidium  barbatum  : 
6,  Masdevallia  coccinea. —  W.  J.  W.  Nuphar 
advena,  native  of  North  America.  Figured  in 
Bot.  Mag.,  tab.  684,  as  Nymphaea  advena. 

Paeonies  Injured  :  R.  H  S.  The  flower-buds 
show  marked  signs  of  having  been  injured  by 
the  larvae  of  an  insect  of  some  kind,  but  as 
the  depredator  was  not  inside  the  buds  the 
probabilities  are  that  it  is  a  night  feeder,  and 
probably  the  caterpillar  of  a  noctuid  moth. 

Peaches  Infested  with  Ants  :  Ants  Deal.  Ants 
are  troublesome  to  ripe  Peaches  growing 
against  walls,  and  the  trouble  is  greatest  on 
walls  that  need  "  pointing."  It  is  difficult  to 
destroy  them  at  this  season,  as  they  naturally 
prefer  ripe  fruit  to  any  bait  of  a  less  luscious 
nature.  The  Ballikinrain  Ant  Destroyer  is 
usually  an  effective  remedy,  but  it  should  be 
used  with  the  greatest  care  as  it  is  a  poison. 
Vaporite  pricked  into  the  soil  a  month  ago 
would  have  driven  them  away,  and  this  remedy 
may  be  tried  another  season.  Bisulphide  of 
carbon,  using  a  wineglass  to  3  or  4  gallons  of 
water,  is  very  effective  when  poured  into  their 
holes,  and  the  holes  filled  up  afterwards.  Boil- 
ing water  may  be  used  in  places  where  there 
are  no  tree  roots,  but  the  most  radical  measures 
of  destruction  can  only  be  practised  before  the 
fruits  approach  the  ripening  stage. 

Pbas  and  Other  Plants  Unhealthy  :  Constant 
Header.     We    have    examined   the  Peas,  and 


cannot,  account  for  their  failure.  The  Pelar- 
goniums are  diseased,  being  affected  with 
Botrytis ;  the  cuttings  were  probably  already 
diseased,  when  they  were  struck.  We  know  of 
no  cure  for  Silver-leaf,  though  investigations- 
are  being  made  on  the  subject.  In  the  case  of 
the  Peach  tree  with  pale  leaves  the  best  plan 
will  be  to  prick  up  the  soil  and  mulch  it  well 
to  bring  the  roots  to  the  surface. 

Rose  with  Hard  Centre  :  H.  Cordcr.  See 
reply  to  F.  A.  A.  under  "  Carnations." 

Split  Stones  in  Peaches  and  Nectarines  :  F.  A. 
Wakeford.  The  trouble  may  result  from  one  or 
more  causes,  and  certain  varieties  are  more 
prone  to  stone-splitting  than  others.  It  may  be- 
due  to  sudden  changes  in  the  temperature,  or 
dryness  at  the  roots  during  the  winter  months, 
bad  stocks,  or  planting  the  roots  in  unsuit- 
able mediums.  As  the  trees  appear  healthy 
and  look  well,  no  stimulants  appear  to  be 
needed.  It  is  possible  that  the  roots 
have  grown  too  deeply  in  cold  soil,  and 
this  may  have  caused  the  Nectarine  tree 
to  die,  but  what  appears  to  be  the- 
most  probable  cause  is  lack  of  lime.  To  pre- 
vent further  trouble  the  trees  should  be  par- 
tially or  wholly  lifted  as  soon  as  the  wood  is 
matured,  shading  the  house  before  commenc- 
ing the  work.  It  would  be  advisable  to  over- 
haul the  inside  border  at  the  end  of 
this  year,  and  the  outside  one  the 
next.  Plenty  of  drainage  material  must 
be  provided.  Fairly  strong  loam  is  the  . 
most  suitable  soil,  to  which  should  be  added  a 
fourth  its  bulk  of  road  scrapings  and  at  least 
one-tenth  of  old  mortar  Tubble  with  a  barrow- 
load  of  wood  ashes  to  each  cartload  of  the  com- 
post ;  also  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  bone-meal. 
Mix  the  materials  well  together,  and 
place  the  soil  in  the  border,  making  it  firm- 
Spread  out  the  roots  evenly  all  within 
the  top  foot  of  the  border  after  shorten- 
ing those  that  have  grown  too  gross  or  become 
damaged  ;  the  topmost  ones  not  to  be  deeper 
than  2  or  3  inches.  The  border  need 
not  be  more  than  2  feet  deep.  Afford 
a  copious  watering  to  settle  the  soil 
about  the  Toots,  and  syringe  the  trees 
on  fine  days,  allowing  the  shading  to- 
remain  in  position  until  the  roots  have  grown 
in  the  new  compost.  Treat  the  Cherries  in  a 
similar  manner,  but  add  more  lime-rubble  and 
wood  ashes  to  the  compost,  also  bone-meal. 
Pay  careful  attention  to  the  pollination  of  thw 
fruits,  as  many  varieties  of  Cherry  set  badly. 
If  grown  indoors  an  abundance  of  air  i6  neces- 
sary to  obtain  a  good  set  of  fruit;  too  close 
confinement  or  undue  forcing  is  fatal  to  good 
results  with  this  fruit. 

Weed  From  a  Pond  :  H.  R.  The  weed  may  be- 
spread over  ground  that  has  been  cleared  of 
an  early  crop  and  dug  in  as  green  manure.  If 
you  have  no  fallow  ground  it  may  be  made 
into  a  heap,  placing  it  in  layers  with  soil  be- 
tween and  allowed  to  decay.  In  the  winter 
it  may  then  be  spread  over  ground  that  is  dug 
or  trenched.  Another  use  to  which  it  might 
be  put  is  that  of  mulching  crops  in  the  vege- 
table garden. 

Worms  on  Beans  :  /.  V.  See  reply  under  head- 
ing "Worms  on  Herbaceous  Plants: 
H.  G.  K."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
creature  has  been  observed  in  such  numbers 
this  season. 

Worms  on  Herbaceous  Plants  :  H.  G.  K.  The 
examples  sent  are  "hair  worms,"  Gordius 
aquaticus.  This  creature  is  parasitic  on  in- 
sects, and  is  perfectly  harmless  to  plant  life. 
It  often  occurs  in  numbers  after  heavy  rains. 

Worms  on  Plants  :  R.  King.  See  reply_  to 
'■Worms  on  Herbaceous  Plants:  H.  G.  K." 
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J.  R— J.  McM.— A.  F.  G.  B.— R.  0.  W.— S.  A  — 
A  o  B.— F.  G.— .J.  B.— A.  M.  S.— S.  S.— S.  B.— 
W.  T— G  H.  J—  W.  K— H.  H.-J.  C— D.  B  A.— 
J  H  W.— S  S.— E.  G.— F.  D.  &  Co.— Pea— W.  D.  W.— 
H.  g.  G.-H.  M.-R.  H.-G.  H.-A.  G.-W.  J.- 
0  B— S.  C— J.  C— C.  C.— J.  P.  &  Son— G.  W.  B  — 
j'  E  D.— J.  M.  W.— T.  T.  &  Co.— M.  W.  A.— S.  E.— 
K  S— E.  P  P.— C.  H.— W.  M.— H.  N.— F.  B  — 
H  E.— F.  F.— W.  F.— H.  V.  W.— E.  H.— I.  B.  P.  E. — 
XT.  J.'— Sir  Frank  C. 
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THE    ARNOLD    ARBORETUM. 

Impressions    by    the    Hon.     Vicary    Gibbs. 

(Concluded  from  p.  26.) 

ONE  of  the  most  attractive  features  of 
the  Arboretum  is  the  part  known 
as  Hemlock  Hill.  This  is  a  bit 
of  pure  nature,  such  as  one  would  never 
expect  to  find  six  miles  from  a  great 
city.  When  standing  on  the  hill 
among  the  rugged  boulders  and  ferns 
under  the  shade  of  the  Hemlock  forest 
one  could  imagine  oneself,  were  it 
not  for  the  occasional  noises  of  the  ad- 
jacent railway,  a  thousand  miles  from 
civilisation.  The  top  and  sides  of  the 
hill  are  clothed  with  the  Hemlock  (Tsuga 
canadensis),  and  a  very  lovely  tree  this  is 
when  growing  in  numbers  together;  a  few 
self-sown  White  Oaks,  Hickories,  and 
American  Beeches  occur  sparsely  scattered, 
but  nothing  has  been  done  to  interfere 
with  or  detract  from  the  natural  con- 
dition of  the  hill,  beyond  the  making  of  a 
few  necessary  and  unobtrusive  footpaths, 
it  the  foot  of  the  hill  runs  a  brook,  and 
both  sides  of  this  are  planted  with  Rhodo- 
dendron Catawbiense,  R.  maximum,  R. 
Smirnowii,  and  many  garden  varfeties. 
Rather  to  my  surprise,  though  not  to  my 
regret.  I  wns  told  that  R.  ponticum.  which 
flourishes  so  freely  with  us,  will  not  stand 
their  winter.  The  effect  of  the  Rhododen- 
drons, as  I  saw  them  in  beauty  just  before 
I  left,  with  the  sparkling  water  and 
solemn  background  of  the  Hemlocks,  was 
quite  enchanting.  While  talking  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons, I  should  like  tn  mention  Azalea 
Vaseyi  ("see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  May  11, 
1012.  ficr.   155),  a  most  delicate  pink,  and 


A.  canescens,  I  think  indigenous,  as  most 
agreeable,  and  to  me  unaccustomed  sights ; 
but  living  as  I  do  on  a  heavy  clay  soil  I  am 
so  ignorant  of  peat-loving  plants  that 
what  is  an  attractive  novelty  to  me  may 
be  an  everyday  affair  for  other  of  your 
readers. 

I  had  left  Massachusetts  before  the  Kal- 
mia,  or  Mountain  Laurel  as  they  call  it, 
was  in  full  bloom,  and  on  Long  Island, 
where  I  was  later,  I  did  not  come  across 
much  of  it,  but  I  saw  enough  in 
the  bud  to  realise  that  its  glories  are  not 
exaggerated.  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the 
very  few  flowering  shrubs  which  will  grow 
in  every  State  of  the  American  Union,  and 
is  therefore  appropriate  for  the  national 
flower. 

On  entering  the  Arboretum  the  first 
thing  to  catch  the  eye  is  a  very  complete 
collection  of  deciduous  Magnolias,  and  I 
was  lucky  enough  to  see  many  of  them 
in  flower.  Of  these  I  think  I  should  give 
the  palm  of  merit  to  M.  cordata,  with  its 
bright  yellow,  medium-sized  blooms,  al- 
though for  foliage  I  think  nothing  sur- 
passes the  comparatively  common  M.  tripe- 
tala. 

Naturally  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  the  nurseries  in  company  with  old  Mr. 
Dawson,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  them 
for  many  years,  studying  the  Chinese  in- 
troductions and  the  various  novelties 
brought  into  cultivation  by  Purdom,  Jack 
and  Harbison  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Washington,  and  others.  I 
should  say  that  as  a  propagator  it  -would 
be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
find  Dawson's  equal.  He  showed  me 
some  examples  of  his  perfect  grafting,  in- 
cluding a  curiosity,  viz.,  Bignonia 
radicans  worked  on  a  stock  of  Catalpa 
speciosa.  I  mentioned  to  him  the  diffi- 
culty which  we  had  found  at  home  in 
propagating  those  two  splendid  trees,  for 
which  horticulturists  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  Wilson,  namely,  Salix  magnifica  ' 
and  Populus  lasiocarpa,  and  he  gave  me 
some  instructions  which  I  hope  will  bear 
fruit  this  year.  That  he  had  not  experi- 
enced my  trouble  was  proved  by  my  seeing 
a  row  of  satisfactory  young  plants  of  the 
aforementioned  Willow.  Dawson  was  all 
through  the  great  and  terrible  Civil  War, 
and  can  show  the  Bible  with  the  bullet 
hole  in  it  which  he  carried  on  his  breast 
and  to  which  he  owed  his  life.  He  has 
been  very  successful  in  hybridising  Roses, 
and  Arnoldiana  (General  Jacqueminot  x 
R.  rugosa)  and  the  one  named  after  him- 
self, of  which  I  forget  the  parentage,  are 
two  happy  results  of  his  efforts. 

A  part  of  the  Arboretum  which  is  an 
exception  to  my  previous  statement,  that 
the  natural  appearance  of  the  grounds  has 
been  so  perfectly  preserved,  is  a  flat,  large 
lawn  surrounded  on  four  sides  by  a  per- 
gola covered  with  all  kinds  of  creepers  (or 
"  vines  "  as  they  are  called  in  the  States). 
This  lawn  is  cut  up  into  Ions:,  narrow 
panels  about  8ft.  wide,  of  alternate  turf 
and  open  soil.  In  the  latter  are  planted  a 
succession  of  shrubs  of  all  kinds  suited 
for  pfardens,  each  row  is  onlv  one  plant 
deep,  and  each  plant  is  labelled  back  and 
front,   so  that  one  can   walk  between  two 


rows  and  read  the  names  on  both  sides  of 
one  and  select  the  particular  variety  of 
Ribes,  Pyrus  japonioa,  Deutzia,  Berberis, 
etc.,  that  one  would  like  to  have  in  one's 
private  garden.  Of  course,  these  plants 
are  in  duplication  of  other  specimens  of 
the  same  shrubs  which  occur  in  their 
proper  order  in  other  parts  of  the  Arbore- 
tum, and  there  of  course  have  added  to 
them  other  species  which  are  of  botanic 
rather  than  gardening  interest.  This 
lawn  and  its  enclosing  fence  are  the  best 
arranged  things  of  the  kind  that  I  have 
ever  seen  for  enabling  a  man  who  is  igno- 
rant of  gardening  matters,  and  who  has 
built  a  new  house,  to  choose  the  plants 
which  most  please  his  eyo  to  set  against  it 
and  around  it. 

I  know  nothing  that  flourishes  better 
in  the  Arboretum  than  the  flower- 
ing Crabs,  and,  indeed,  in  the  Eastern 
States  generally;  provided  they  be  pro- 
tected from  ravages  of  insects,  the  Apple 
trees  of  all  kinds  thrive  wonderfully  and 
attain  a  far  larger  average  size  than  they 
do  with  us.  Of  all  the  Crabs  I  think  the 
most  showy  is  one  little  planted  at  home, 
viz.,  Pyrus  Malus  coronaria  flore  pleno,  or 
the  Bicknell  Crab  as  it  is  popularly  called; 
its  only  fault  is  one  which  it  has  in  com- 
mon with  the  Captain  Christie  Rose, 
namely,  that  instead  of  shedding  its  bright 
large  double  pink  Rose-like  blossoms,  it 
retains  them  in  their  brown  disfiguring 
state  on  the  tree.  Others  of  the  same  genus 
which  are  not  well  known  and  deserve 
favourable  mention  are  P.  M.  Sargentii 
and  P.  M.  Dawsoniana. 

Talking  of  insect,  ravages  reminds  me  of 
the  great  economic  loss  which  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  neighbouring  States  have 
sustained  by  the  disease  which  has  attacked 
the  native  Chestnut.  It  is  a  grand  tree, 
readily  recognisable  by  its  resemblance  to 
the  Spanish  Castanea,  and  used  to  grow 
in  abundance  to  a  large  size,  and  gave 
valuable  timber.  No  remedy  has  been 
found  to  save  its  life,  and  it  is  now  almost 
impossible  to  find  a  healthy  tree;  indeed, 
in  most  woods  it  has  had  to  be  cut  down 
wholesale,  to  save  what  value  was  left.  It 
looks  as  if  in  a  few  years  it  would  become 
extinct,  at  any  rate  in  the  parts  which  I 
have  visited.  Another  great  curse  is  the 
Elm  beetle,  which  attacks  the  beautiful 
Ulmus  americana,  one  of  the  most  taking 
and  distinctive  trees  that  I  saw  dur- 
ing my  visit.  The  typical  tree  usually  has 
a  short,  straight  stem,  which  soon  separates 
into  three  or  more,  and  branches  out  into 
a  tall,  umbrella-like  pendulous  head.  It 
sometimes  attains  immense  size,  the  biggest 
which  I  saw  beino;  in  the  Highland  ParK 
at  Rochester,  N.Y.  This  Elm  is  quite  un- 
like ours,  but  just  as  impressive,  though 
in  a  different  way.  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  favourite  in  old  times  to  plant  in 
front  of  a  house,  and  when  driving  about 
in  the  early  settled  parts  I  constantly  saw 
old  homes  with  three  of  these  ooaeval  trees 
in  front  of  them. 

I  believe  the  mischief  caused  by  this 
beetle  can  be  stopped  by  spray incr,  but  the 
expenseof  this  process  is  prohibitive,  except 
in  cities  or  about  the  homes  of  rich  men. 
The  beetle  also  attacks  imported  Elms,  but 
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I  am  told  that  it  spares  Ulmus  fulgens,  a 
tree  with  which  I  have  no   acquaintance. 

Ulmus  americana  will  not  thrive  in 
England  unfortunately,  and  it  is  strange 
how  many  of  the  commonest  and  finest 
Eastern  trees  are  unable  to  tolerate  our 
conditions  of  life.  They  include  the  White 
Oak,  the  Black  Oak,  the  Chestnut,  the 
Beech,  and  the  Sassafras.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  none  of  them  can  be  found  in 
England,  though  I  believe  that  even  this 
can  safely  be  asserted  of  Quercus  alba,  but, 
considering  their  beauty  and  that  they 
must  have  been  introduced  200  years  ago, 
the  fact  that  they  are  practically  unknown 
in  our  country  is  proof  conclusive  that  they 
cannot  be  naturalised. 

Last  winter,  whioh  we  escaped  so  lightly, 
was  one  of  the  severest  ever  experienced  in 
North  America,  and  Professor  Sargent  in- 
formed me  that  out  of  1,000  Tree  Paeonies, 
aged  eight  years,  he  had  lost  750  !  When  I 
visited  the  nurseries  of  the  well-known  firm 
of  Ellwanger  and  Barry,  in  Rochester,  I 
saw  many  instances  of  the  devastation 
which  20  or  more  degrees  below  zero  can 
cause. 

I  see  that  among  shrubs  which  are  more 
largely  planted  and  grow  more  luxuriously 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  I  have 
omitted  the  various  Guelder  Roses,  which 
make  a  striking  feature  in  American 
gardens.  I  can  recall  some  fine  plants  of 
Viburnum  prunifolium  in  flower  on  the 
edge  of  a  wood,  whioh  produced  a  distant 
effect  comparable  to  that  of  old  English 
Whitethorns  at  their  best.  The  new  Chinese 
Viburnum  rhytidophyllum  seems  barely 
hardy  in  the  Arboretum,  but  V.  aceri- 
folium,  V.  lantana,  V.  dentatum,  V.  pu- 
bescens,  and  many  others  flourish  exceed- 
ingly. 

I  have  said,  too,  nothing  about  the  Ar- 
boretum's Oaks,  and  I  should  take  up  too 
much  of  your  space  if  I  were  to  attempt 
to  describe  them  in  detail,  but  they  are  a 
fine  thriving  lot  of  surprising  size  consider- 
ing their  youth.  Our  pedunculate  Oak  is, 
however,  I  understand,  but  a  short-lived 
tree  of  some  80  years'  duration  when  im- 
ported, and  cannot  compare  in  size  or  im- 
portance 'with  many  of  its  indigenous  con- 
geners. 

As  I  have  said,  our  common  Yew  and 
Holly  cannot  stand  the  Massachusetts 
winter,  though  I  saw  both  growing  fairly 
well  on  Long  Island  and  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  the  climate  is  milder.  For 
our  Yew,  however,  Taxus  cuspidata  is  now 
being  planted  in  large  and  increasing  num- 
bers, and  I  see  no  reason,  as  it  is  absolutely 
winter  proof,  why  it  should  not  be 
generally  used  for  hedges  round  Rose  and 
other  formal  gardens,  as  we  do  ours, 
though  exactly  what  height  it  may  attain 
in  North  America  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say.  The  only  evergreen  substitutes  for 
our  Holly  are  the  tiny-leaved  Japanese 
Ilex  crenata,  which  I  have  never  seen  in 
fruit,  and  the  indigenous  Ilex  opaoa, 
which  last  did  not  altogether  escape 
injury  last  winter;  although  it  fruits 
freely  and  holds  its  fruit  long  (I  saw  one 
still  covered  at  Dedham,  Mass.,  about  June 
1),  yet  its  foliage  is  dull  and  ill  com- 
pares  with     our    cheerful    glossy  Christ- 


mas decoration.  Of  deciduous  Hollies 
there  are  several,  such  as  the  indigenous 
I.  verticillata,  which,  though  inconspicu- 
ous in  summer,  is  fine  in  herry  when 
the  leaf  has  fallen,  but  I  douht  if 
it  would  ever  fruit  so  freely  when 
planted  in  Great  Britain.  The  Coton- 
casters,  like  most  evergreens  or  sub- 
evergreens,  do  hut  poorly  in  the  Arbore- 
tum, but  the  Barberries,  on  the  other 
hand,  thrive  quite  as  well  as  with  us;  in- 
deed, our  common  Berberis  vulgaris  has, 
like  our  White  Willow,  become  perfectly 
naturalised,  and  now  grows  wild  quite  a 
long  way  inland  from  the  East  coast.  B. 
Thunbergii,  too,  though  not  yet  actually 
growing  wild,  is  to  be  seen  everywhere, 
and  is  often  used  for  forming  low  garden 
hedges,  an  employment  for  which  it  is  ad- 
mirably suited,  and  which  we  might  with 
advantage  imitate  if  our  nurserymen  could 
afford  to  sell  it  at  a  cheap  enough  price. 


Fig.  17. — hybrid  poputus,  p.  henkyana, 
at  white  knights. 

Owing  to  the  importance  of  offering  pro- 
tection from  the  blazing  summer  sun,  street 
trees  are  almost  universal  in  the  towns  and 
villages  of  the  Eastern  States,  which  gives 
them  an  attraction  that  ours  lack,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  nearly  entire  absence 
of  any  hedge  to  mark  the  boundary  of 
garden  plots,  whether  small  or  big,  gives 
them,  to  an  English  eye,  a  somewhat  naked 
and  unfinished  appearance.  It  would  seem 
that  that  privacy  which  an  Englishman 
would  demand,  however  humble  his  home- 
stead, is  a  matter  of  indifference  or  even 
of  dislike  to  Amerioans,  for  one  sees  them 
taking  their  ease,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, on  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  front  of 
their  houses  and  in  full  view  of  the  publio 
street. 

Now  it  is  quite  time  that  I  should  bring 
this  "bald  disjointed  chat"  to  an  end, 
but  before  doing  so  I  wish  to  apologise  for 
the  various  errors  of  statement  into  which 
I  must  have  fallen  owing  to  my  very  super- 
ficial acquaintance  with  the  American 
flora.  All  I  can  urge  in  excuse  for  writing 
on  a  subject  of  which  I  know  so  little  is 


that,  having  had  a  most  enjoyable  visit  to 
the  Arboretum,  I  am  anxious  to  encourage 
others  to  follow  my  example  and  share  my 
pleasure. 

Nowadays  the  voyage  can  be  undertaken 
easily,  quickly,  and  luxuriously,  and  leav- 
ing England  as  I  did,  May  16,  and  America 
June  16,  I  was  able  to  spend  a  full  week 
in  the  Arboretum,  see  Boston,  Harvard, 
Lexington  and  Concord,  Dedham,  Lancas- 
ter, Salem,*  the  famed  North  Shore  (or 
Gold  Coast,  as  it  is  jocosely  nicknamed 
from  the  number  of  wealthy  residents  in 
summer-time),  and  many  charming  coun- 
try houses  and  gardens  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  to  spend  three  days  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  enjoying  its  wonderful 
parks  and  the  Genessee  Valley,  to  give  two 
days  to  Niagara,  the  same  number  to 
Long  Island,  one  to  Philadelphia,  one  for 
a  trip  up  and  down  the  grand  Hudson 
River,  besides  having  a  considerable  time 
off  and  on  in  New  York. 

I  received  the  kindest  welcome  not  only 
from  Professor  Sargent,  but  from  all  to 
whom  he  was  good  enough  to  give  me 
letters  of  introduction.  Finally,  I  can 
assure  any  tree-lover  who,  like  me,  should 
visit  the  Arboretum,  that  he  will  find  thie 
director  and  his  staff  most  ready  with  every 
courtesy  to  further  his  objects,  and  put 
him  in  the  way  of  seeing  things  and  places 
of  interest,  and  that  his  trip  will  be  to 
him,  as  it  will  always  be  tome,  a  delightful 
and  treasured  recollection.  V.  Gibbs,  s.s. 
Kronprincessin  Cecilie,  Jurte,  191Jf. 


THE   BLACK    POPLARS. 

(Continued  from  p.  2.) 


3.  Populus  deltoidea  var.  missouriensis,  Henry 
[P.  angulata  var.  missouriensis,  Henry,  in  Trees 
of  Great  Britain,  vii.  1811  (1913)]. 

Leaves  similar  in  shape  to  those  of  var.  monili- 
fera,  but  larger,  5  or  6  inches  in  width  and 
length ;  both  surfaces  of  the  leaf  and  petiole 
pubescent,  some  of  the  pubescence  remaining  in 
summer ;  basal  glands  three  or  four. 

This  variety  occurs  in  the  south  and  south- 
eastern parts  of  the  United  States,  ascending 
the  Mississippi  basin  from  Louisiana  to  Mis- 
souri ;  also  in  Georgia. 

This  large-leaved,  more  pubescent  form  is  pro- 
bably the  large  Poplar  referred  to  by  Marshall 
as  growing  on  the  banks  of  great  rivers  in  Caro- 
lina and  Florida,  but  I  have  seen  no  specimens 
from  there.  If  these  turn  out  to  be  identical, 
this  form  may  be  considered  to  be  typical  Popu- 
lus deltoidea,  Marshall. 

I  have  seen  no  tree  of  this  variety  in  Europe. 

I  may  now  refer  to  a  puzzling  species,  Populus 
angulata,  Aiton,  which  has  been  cultivated  in 
England  and  France  since  1730,  always  being 
popularly  known  as  the  Carolina  Poplar.  It  was 
said  by  Miohaux  to  be  common  in  the  two  Caro- 
linas  and  the  other  southern  States,  but  it  has 
never  been  recognised  as  a  wild  tree  in  any  part 
of  America.  It  differs  remarkably  from  P.  del- 
toidea in  the  scales  of  the  flowers,  which  are 
small,  cucullate  or  concave,  simply  dentate  and 
not  divided  on  the  margin  into  long  filiform  lobes. 
The  flowers,  which  occur  in  both  sexes,  are,  how- 
ever, often  malformed,  and  it  is  possible  that 
P.  angulata. is  merely  one  of  the  forms  of  P.  del- 
toidea which  underwent  a  mutation  in  its 
flowers  after  cultivation  in  Europe.  In  most  re- 
spects the  leaves,  which  persist  green  on  the 
tree  till  late   in  November,   are  similar  to  those 

*  Since  this  article  was  written  a  quartern!  this  attractive 
nid-world  city  has  been  destroyed  by  fire. 
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of  P.  deltoidea  var.  missouriensis,  but  they 
tend  to  be  longer  than  broad,  rounded  or  acute 
(rarely  acuminate)  at  the  apex,  deeply  cordate 
or  truncate  at  the  base,  and  are  glabrous  except 
for  the  pubescent  petioles. 

There  are  a  few  fine  examples  of  the  Carolina 
Poplar  in  England,  the  most  remarkable  being  a 
very  old  tree  at  Danny  Park,  Sussex,  which  has 
layered,  producing  a  great  number  of  stems,  and 
altogether  covering  an  area  over  150  yards  in 
circumference.  The  Carolina  Poplar  is  more 
suitable,  however,  for  the  climate  of  the  south 
of  France  and  of  northern  Italy,  where  it  is  com- 
mon in  avenues  and  in   plantations. 

Hybrid  Poplars. — The  Black  Poplars  which 
are  extensively  cultivated  for  timber  in  France 
and  Belgium,  and  also  in  England,  are  almost  in- 
variably of  hybrid  origin.  This  fact  is  easily 
established  from  their  history  and  from  a  study 
of  their  botanical  characters.  With  the  intro- 
duction at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  of 
American  trees  into  Europe,  hybrids  between 
them  and  the  allied  European  species  soon  began 
to  appear  as  natural  seedlings  in  nurseries,  and 
in  no  genus  are  they  so  readily  produced  as  in 
Populus,  where  individuals  occur  in  two  sexes. 
Moreover,  hybrid  seedlings  are  early  noticed  as 
endowed  with  exceptional  vigour,  and  the  props 
gation  of  any  vigorous  seedling  Poplar  by  cut- 
tings is  so  easy  that  it  was  often  done.  I  have 
given  elsewhere*  the  history  of  the  different 
hybrids,  and  I  need  only  now  indicate  the 
characters  by  which  they  differ  from  the  parents, 
which  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  glabrous  or  the 
pubescent  European  Black  Poplar,  and,  on  the 
other,  Populus  deltoidea.  The  hybrids  have 
leaves  intermediate  in  shape,  never  shallowly  cor- 
date at  the  base  as  in  P.  deltoidea  and  never 
cuneate  as  in  P.  nigra  ;  cilia  on  the  margin  sparse 
and  irregular ;  basal  glands  variable  on  the  leaves 
of  the  same  branch,  absent  or  one  or  two,  never 
consistently  present  as  in  P.  deltoidea,  nor 
always  absent  as  in  P.  nigra. 

The  principal  hybrid  Black  Poplars  are  :  — 

1.  Populus  serotina,  Hartig  (1851),  otherwise 
Populus  helvetica,,  Poederle  (1792).  This,  which 
is  a  male  tree,  is  always  known  in  England  as 
the  Black  Italian  Poplar,  and  in  France  as 
Peuplier  Suisse  or  (erroneously)  Peuplier  de  Vir- 
ginie.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest 
hybrid  Poplar  to  be  selected,  being  described  by 
Duhamel  in  1755,  and  introduced  into  England 
before  1787.  It  has  glabrous  twigs  and  leaves, 
and  is  the  latest  of  all  the  Poplars  in  unfolding 
its  leaves,  which  in  the  young  state  have  a  fine 
bronzy  tint.  The  tree  has  a  characteristic  habit 
and  can  be  readily  distinguished  in  the  land- 
scape, even  a  mile  off,  by  its  ascending  branches 
and  wide  head,  as  is  well  shown  in  fig.  18,  which 
represents  a  tree  at  Belton,  near  Grantham, 
about  125  feet  in  height  and  15  feet  in  girth  at 

5  feet  from  the  ground.  Mr.  A.  B.  Jackson 
records  one  at  Albury  as  150  feet  in  height.  The 
remarkable  fast  growth  of  this  valuable  Poplar 
is  evidenced  by  a  tree,  exactly  100  yeare  old, 
which  was  felled  at  Cassio  Bridge,  near  Wat- 
ford, in  1907.  It  was  130  feet  in  height,  and 
16  feet  11  inches  round  the  trunk  at  5  feet  up, 
the  contents  of  the  butt  being  701  cubic  feet, 
and  of  the  timber  of  the  whole  tree  about  1,000 
cubic  feet. 

2.  Populus  regenerata,  Schneider.  This  is  a 
female  tree,  exactly  resembling  the  Black  Italian 
Poplar  in  twigs  and  leaves,  but  the  latter  open 
at  least  a  fortnight  earlier.  In  height  this  is 
narrower  in  outline.  Most  of  the  so-called  Euca- 
lyptus Poplars  are  really  this  hybrid,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  picked  up  as  a  seedling  in  a 
nursery  near  Paris  in  1814.  In  France  it  is  now 
more  common  and  grows  faster  than  P.  serotina, 
and  at  Pontvallain  has  attained  in  22  years  from 
the  planting  of  the  set  110    feet    in    height  and 

6  feet  to  6  feet  10  inches  in  girth.  At  Culford 
a  plantation  of  these  trees,  14  years  old,  average 
55  feet  in  height. 

3.  Populus  Engenei,  Simon-Louis.  This  is  a 
male  tree,  with  twigs  and  leaves  similar  to  those 

*  Trees  of  Great  nritnht,  VII.,  1811  (191.i). 


of  P.  serotina,  but  the  leaves  are  smaller  and 
open  earlier,  and  in  habit  it  is  distinctly  nar- 
rower than  the  Black  Italian  Poplar.  It  "was 
found  in  1832  as  a  chance  seedling  in  a  bed  of 
Silver  Firs  in  the  nursery  of  Simon-Louis,  near 
Metz.  The  only  female  Poplar  then  existing  in 
this  nursery  was  P.  regenerata,  which  was  very 
probably  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  a  Lombardy 
Poplar  near  by,  these  two  Poplars  being  evi- 
dently the  parents  of  this  remarkable  hybrid. 
The  original  tree  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
wonderful  tree  in  Europe  in  point  of  vigour,  as 
it  measured  in  1913,  when  81  vears  old,  no  less 


and  is  probably  of  no  particular  vigoui,  but 
forms  a  picturesque  tree  when  old,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration,  which  represents  a  fine  speci- 
men at  White  Knights,  about  100  feet  in  height 
and  14  feet  in  girth.  The  origin  of  this  hybrid 
is  unknown.     A.  Henry. 

{To  be  concluded.) 


THE   MARKET   FRUIT  GARDEN. 


A    partial    drought    nearly    twelve    weeks    in 
duration   up   to   the  early  hours  of  July   3   is  a 


Fig.  18. — black  Italian  poplar,  populus  serotina,  at  belton. 


than  150  feet  in  height  and  25  feet  in  girth  at 
5  feet  above  the  ground,  and  appears  to  be  still 
growing  rapidly.  Another  tree,  a  cutting  of  the 
last,  planted  in  1870,  was  140  feet  high  by  15  feet 
in  girth.  P.  Eugenei  thrives  in  sandy  soil  at 
Kew,  where,  of  eight  trees  24  years  planted,  the 
two  largest,  in  1912,   measured  90  feet  by  5  feet 

1  inch  and  84  feet  by  4  feet  5  inches,  whilst  the 
others  ranged   from  50   to  60  feet  in  height  and 

2  feet  4  inches  to  3  feet  5  inches  in  girth.  All 
preserve  the  narrow  pyramidal   form. 

4.  Populus  Henryana,  Dode  (see  fig.  17),  is  one 
of  the  hybrids  with  a  branching  habit,  recalling 
that  of  P.  monilifera.  It  is  a  staminate  tree,  with 
leaves  cuneate  at  the  broad  base.     It  is  very  rare, 


very  uncommon  occurrence,  at  least  where  the 
relief  from  rain  was  as  slight  as  it  has  been  at 
my  own  place.  During  that  period  my  rainfall 
was  only  1.75  in.,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the- 
average.  From  April  11  to  the  end  of  the  month 
the  measurement  was  only  0.01  in. ;  for  May,  0.67 
in. ;  for  June,  1.06  in.  ;  and  for  the  first  two 
days  of  July,  0.01  in.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  most  wonderful  result  has  been  the  compara- 
tive success  with  which  fruit  trees  have  with- 
stood the  trial  of  severe  drought.  The  foliage 
of  Apples  is  of  exceptional  vigour  and  good 
colour  where  no  serious  aphis  attack  has  oc- 
curred, while  the  fruit  is  larger  than  usual  for 
the  stage  of  development.     From   some  varieties 
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there  has  been  more  dropping  of  fruit  of  a  size 
ranging  from  that  of  a  nutmeg  to  that  of  a 
large  walnut;  but  to  a  great  extent  this  has 
been  only  a  salutary  thinning,  leaving  fine 
singles  or  doubles  to  a  truss.  Plum  foliage  has 
not  withstood  the  trial  so  well ;  but  this  is  partly 
because  of  an  attack  of  the  mealy  Plum  aphis. 
As  to  fruit,  Plums,  like  Apples,  have  thinned 
themselves  to  a  considerable  extent,  though  not, 
on  the  whole,  more  than  was  desirable.  As 
stated  last  month,  Gooseberries  were  badly 
dwarfed  by  the  drought;  but  Black  Currants 
were  much  less  affected  than  they  seemed  likely 
to  be.  The  latter  did  not  reach  the  full  size 
attained  last  year,  but  yet  made  a  very  good 
sample.  Moreover,  they  were  firmer  when  fully 
ripe  than  they  would  have  been  in  a  rainy 
season,  and  this  was  a  point  of  great  importance 
in  a  case  of  27  acres  being  nearly  all  ripe  at  the 
same  time.  The  worst  result  of  the  drought  in 
my  case  was  the  impossibility  of  cultivating  and 
hoeing  the  orchards  properly.  Where  the  horse 
cultivator  could  be  worked,  it  left  the  land  in 
great  clods,  and  where  it  could  not  be  used,  weeds 
could  only  be  chopped  up  with  heavy  hoes,  no 
fine  filth  being  possible. 

Applb  Sawfly. 
In  further  reference  to  the  dropping  of  Apples, 
it  has  to  be  stated  that  it  was  largely  due  to 
the  maggots  of  the  Apple  sawfly.  Never  before 
have  I  seen  these  pests  so  numerous  as  they  are 
this  season.  No  insect  pest  is  worse  to  en- 
counter. Entomologists  tell  us  that  spraying 
against  the  maggots  is  useless,  and  that  the  only 
course  to  adopt  is  that  of  picking  the  infested 
fruit  off  the  trees  or  the  ground  and  burning  it. 
So  far  as  thinning  was  done,  this  course  was 
adopted,  but  not  elsewhere.  To  get  off  all  the 
maggoty  Apples  from  thousands  of  trees  before 
these  damaged  fruits  dropped  to  the  ground  was 
quite  impracticable,  and  to  collect  the  dropped 
fruit  was  equally  so.  The  best  staff  to  employ 
for  the  purpose  would  be  a  dual  one  of  pigs  and 
poultry,  the  former  to  devour  the  Apples  con- 
taining maggots,  and  the  latter  to  eat  the  mag- 
gots that  dropped  from  the  fruit.  But  neither 
can  be  employed  where  either  Gooseberries  or 
Currants  grow  among  the  trees,  at  least  until  the 
bush  fruit  has  been  gathered ;  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  pigs  could  be  safely  put  into  orchards 
containing  bottom  fruit  at  anv  time.  Digging 
the  orchards  in  the  autumn  or  winter  is  feasible, 
however,  and  this  must  go  far  towards  burying 
the  maggots  too  deeply  to  allow  of  their  sur- 
vival. Mr.  Theobald  states  that  they  do  not 
pupate  till  the  spring. 

Apple  Blossom  Weevil. 
This  is  another  formidable  Apple  pest  (see 
hardeners'  Chronicle,  October  21,  1905,  fig.  116), 
for  which  no  remedial  or  preventive  measures 
that  can  be  carried  on  in  extensive  orchards  have 
yet  been  devised.  In  one  of  the  orchards  visited 
at  Wisbech  an  immense  amount  of  damage  had 
been  done  by  the  larvae  of  this  weevil,  little 
white  maggots  which  destroy  the  several  parts  of 
Apple  blossoms,  rendering  them  useless.  The 
attacked  blossoms  are  described  as  "capped." 
In  one  of  my  orchards  there  are  still  on  the  trees 
of  one  variety  particularly  many  trusses  of  ihese 
"  capped  "  blossoms. 

Capsidae. 
Growers  of  Apples  when  searching  for  Apple 
suckers  can  hardly  have  failed  to  notice  among 
the  trusses  of  blossom  some  active  little  yellow 
bugs.  But  for  their  activity  they  might  be  mis- 
taken by  a  casual  observer  for  suckers,  though 
they  differ  from  these  pests  in  shape.  They  are 
members  of  the  Gapsidae  family,  and  are  known 
l>y  those  who  are  familiar  with  them  as  capsid 
bugs.  They  are  responsible  for  the  surface 
furrowing  and  other  disfiguration  of  Apple  fruit- 
lets,  which  all  growers  where  they  are  common 
must  have  observed,  often  without  knowing  the 
cause,  as  very  little  attention  has  been  given  to 
these   inserts  by  entomologists  in  books  relating 


to  fruit  pests.  In  some  districts  they  impair, 
if  they  do  not  destroy,  the  value  of  great  quan- 
tities of  Apples.  It  is  said  that  they  are  more 
difficult  to  kill  than  suckers  or  aphidae ;  but  I 
have  found  that  a  strong  soft-soap  wash  kills 
those  which  are  dipped  in  it. 

Reversion. 
Is  not  the  reversion  of  certain  cultivated 
fruits  more  common  than  it  was  formerly? 
Wherever  visits  have  been  paid  to  fruit  farms  on 
which  Black  Currants  are  grown,  more  or  less 
reversion  towards  the  wild  state  has  been  found 
usual.  In  the  case  of  the  Raspberry  also  this 
serious  deterioration  is  common.  The  Superlative 
variety,  some  growers  say,  is  worn  out ;  but  there 
are  other  varieties  which  are  much  worse  in  re- 
verting and  producing  mere  abortions  of  fruit. 
Just  as  varieties  of  Potatos  deteriorate  through 
being  propagated  again  and  again  by  tubers,  so 
Raspberries  raised  from  suckers  and  Currants 
from  cuttings  fall  back  from  their  early  excel- 
lence. Less  strikingly  there  is  the  like  tendency 
among  varieties  of  fruit  propagated  by  grafting 
or  budding.  It  appears  that  new  stocks  from 
seed  need  to  be  constantly  raised  to  replace  de- 
teriorated varieties. 

A  Remarkable  Exemption. 
One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the 
present  season  in  my  orchards  is  the  complete 
absence  of  the  black  aphis,  which  has  attacked 
my  Boskoop  Giant  Black  Currants  in  previous 
years.  Invariably  before,  thousands  of  terminal 
bunches  of  leaves  have  been  bent  over  umbrella 
fashion  (not  curled,  as  by  the  common  aphis) 
by  the  attack  of  the  pest  upon  the  tops  of  the 
stems,  not  upon  the  leaves.  As  seen  under  a 
lens,  these  insects  are  olive-green  in  colour, 
though  they  appear  as  black  to  the  naked  eye. 
I  have  never  seen  the  variety  elsewhere ;  nor 
have  I  been  able  to  get  it  identified.  Every 
season  before  the  present  one  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  have  the  deformed  terminals  dipped  in 
an  insecticide,  sometimes  going  over  the  planta- 
tion twice  in  the  summer.  This  season,  however, 
there  is  a  complete  exemption  from  the  pest, 
which  is  very  remarkable  and  quite  unaccount- 
able. There  must  have  been  something  peculiar 
in  climatic  conditions  in  my  orchards  fatal  to 
aphides,  as  there  was  almost  complete  exemption 
from  the  usual  early  attack  of  the  leaf-curling 
variety  on  Apples  and  Plums,  though  a  slight 
later  attack  took  place,  and  a  bad  one  of  the 
mealy  Plum  aphis  has  been  recently  developed. 

Permanent  Results  of  Bud-Eating. 
The  great  importance  of  spraying  Plum  trees 
with  lime-sulphur  immediately  after  the  begin- 
ning of  bud-eating  by  birds  is  noticed,  and  re- 
peating the  operation  if  rain  washes  the  stuff 
off,  is  emphasised  by  the  fact  that  the  damage 
done  is  never  reparable.  As  a  rule,  no  new  bud 
is  ever  developed  where  one  has  been  eaten  off, 
and  consequently  shoots  rendered  bald  by  birds 
usually  remain  so  for  all  future  time.  Buds  grow 
on  extension  growth  or  side  shoots,  of  course, 
but  never  as  a  rule  on  the  portions  of  the  tree 
once  denuded  of  buds.  Three  years  ago  a  bud- 
eating  attack  became  serious  on  my  Monarch 
Plums  next  to  hedges  and  shelter  trees  before  it 
was  noticed,  and  in  the  two  following  seasons 
those  trees  were  almost  entirely  fruitless.  This 
year  there  is  a  small  crop  on  wood  grown  since 
the  attack  took  place ;  but  long  portions  of  the 
branches  remain  bald.  The  proper  plan  is  to 
cut  back  below  the  bud-denuded  portions  of 
shoots,  notwithstanding  the  fresh  growths  at  the 
ends.  But  the  Monarch,  Greengage,  or  Golden 
Drop  variety  should  never  be  planted  alongside 
of  a  hedge  or  row  of  shelter  trees,  as  these  kinds 
are  favourites  with  birds.  The  Victoria  or  Per- 
shore  Plum  is  rarely,  if  ever,  attacked,  so  far  as 
my  experience  shows. 

Prices   of   Black   Currants. 
Up   to  the  time  of  writing  these  prices  have 
been  disappointing,  in  view  of  the  generally  short 


crop  of  Black  Currants,  though  mine  was  the 
best  I  have  ever  grown.  At  first  a  glut  of  sup- 
plies from  France  and  Belgium  kept  prices  com- 
paratively low,  and  later  the  hot  weather  and 
the  consequent  bad  condition  of  large  portions  of 
the  home  supply  had  a  like  effect.  A  very  small 
proportion  of  the  crop  has  made  more  than  6s. 
per  half -sieve  of  24  lbs.,  with  rail  and  market 
expenses  to  come  off ;  and  large  quantities  have 
been  sold  at  5s.     A.  Southern  Grower. 


NOTES  ON  IRISES. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  SOME  GARDEN   IRISES. 

About  two  years  ago  I  was  able,  by  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Hon.  N.  C.  Rothschild  and  of  Dr. 
A.  v.  Degen,  of  Budapest,  to  see  a  dried  speci- 
men of  an  Iris  which  had.  been  discovered  on  the 
Velebit  Range,  in  Dalmatia.  Thi6  was  recorded 
in  a  paper  on  the  local  vegetation  by  Dr.  Degen* 
as  being  related  rather  to  I.  chamaeiris  Bert 
and  to  the  I.  lutescens  Lamarck  than  to  I. 
variegata  L.  Trie  branching  stem  and  the 
wholly  herbaceous  spathes  showed  that  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  French  I.  Chamaeiris  or 
lutescens,  while  the  fact  that  the  outer  edges 
of  the  spathe  valves  were  not  keeled  was  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  the  Iris  was  not  merely  a 
form  of  the  Balkan  I.  Reichenbachii. 

In  April,  1913,  I  went  to  Dalmatia  in  search 
of  Irise6,  and  by  the  kindness  of  the  late  Herr 
Dobiasch,  of  Zengg,  in  Croatia,  was  provided 
with  a  native  guide  to  take  me  to  the  exact  spot 
on  the  Velebit  Range  where  this  Iris  was  known 
to  grow.  The  mountains  rise  very  abruptly  from 
the  sea  coast  and  consist  of  very  rough  and  almost 
barren  limestone.  In  former  days,  when  this 
coast  wa6  subject  to  Venice,  tribute  appears  to 
have  been  paid  in  timber,  with  the  result  that 
the  hills  were  almost  entirely  denuded  of  trees, 
and  it  is  only  recently  that,  further  north  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fiume,  attempts  have  Been 
made  towards  reafforestation  on  any  large  scale. 

The  Iris,  of  which  I  was  in  search,  grows  in 
a  shallow  cup-shaped  hollow  near  the  6ummit,  at 
a  height  of  some  4,000  feet.  Just  before  we 
reached  the  edge  of  the  cup,  and  while  we  were 
still  on  the  south-western  slope  facing  the 
Adriatic,  I  found  growing  among  the  limestone 
rocks  a  few  Iris  leaves,  together  with  Crocuses 
and  Muscari.  My  guide  urged  that  it  was  hardly 
worth  while  to  6top  to  collect  any  of  these  plants 
because  we  had  almost  reached  our  destination, 
where  it  was  far  more  abundant.  However,  I 
took  up  a  few  plants,  and  then  we  soon  reached 
the  top.  In  this  depression  patches  of  snow  were 
still  lying  on  the  north  side  of  rocks,  and  all 
around  were  Gentiana  tergestina,  a  near  relative 
if  not  a  form  of  G.  vema ;  Oocuse6,  of  a  species 
a6  yet  undetermined;  a  yellow-flowered  Primula; 
and,  coming  up  among  them  all,  the  young  leaves 
of  an  Iris,  obviously  belonging  to  the  bearded 
section.  The  soil  of  the  hollow  was  a  layer  of 
black  vegetable  mould  overlying  the  limestone 
below. 

During  the  present  year  the  plants  which  I 
brought  away  with  me  have  flowered  well.  It 
was  interesting  to  watch  them  develop  as  they 
grew  side  by  side.  The  foliage  of  the  plants 
from  the  south-west  face  was  noticeably  glaucous 
and  the  entirely  scarious  spathes  pointed  to  I. 
pallida.  When  the  flowers  opened  it  was  obvious 
that  here  was  one  more  of  the  long  series  of  plants 
which  in  the  north,  near  Roveredo,  are  called  I. 
Cengialtii  and   in  the  south   I.   illyrica. 

The  plants  from  the  hollow  at  the  top  had 
much  greener  foliage  and  were  evidently  of  two 
kinds,  for  the  spathes  were  in  one  case  wholly 
green  and  in  the  other  6carious  in  the  upper  part 
and  green  at  the  base.  In  both  cases1,  the  stems 
branched  and  the  slightly-ribbed  foliage  of  the 
plants  with  wholly  green  spathes  led  me  to  con- 
clude that  Dr.  Degen's  Iris  must  be  a  form  of 
I.  variegata  L.,  which  is  common  in  many  parts 

•  Magyar  Botanikai  Lapo'c,  ifKTi,  p.    261. 
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of  Hungary.  Thi6  was  what  they  eventually 
proved  to  be.  The  standards  are  of  a  clear,  pale 
yellow  and  the  red-purple  veining  on  the  falls  is 
not  heavy,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  veins 
had  wholly  disappeared,  in  the  drying  of  the 
original  herbarium  specimens.  The  behaviour  of 
Iris  flowers  as  they  dry  is  very  erratic.  Some 
keep  their  colours  to  an  astonishing  degree,  while 
others,  the  yellows  especially,  rapidly  lose  all 
traces  of  their  original  hue  and  become  merely  a 
light  brown. 

It  was  sufficiently  surprising  to  find  I.  pallida 
and  I.  variegata  growing  together,  but  a  still 
greater  surprise  was  the  third  variety  of  Iris, 
which  had  partly  scarious  and  partly  green 
spathes.  The  four-flowered  inflorescence  was  that 
of  a  small  I.  germanica,  and  only  the  slightly 
brownish  tinge  of  purple  in  the  buds  showed  that 
there  was  any  difference.  When  the  flowers 
eventually  unfolded  they  were  at  once  interesting 
and  disappointing.  They  were  interesting  from 
the  fact  that  they  were  evidence  that  the  so- 
called  squalens  and  sambucina  are,  as  I  had  long 
supposed,  hybrids  of  I.  pallida  and  I.  variegata; 
and  disappointing  because  they  proved  to  be  only 
an  Iris  which  we  have  long  had  in  our  garden?, 
but  which  is  no  great  ornament  to  them. 

In  the  standards  the  yellow  and  the  purple  of 
the  two  parents  fight  for  the  mastery,  and  pro- 
duce that  dingy  shade  of  dull  purple  which  fully 
justifies  the  name  of  squalens.  The  falls  are  of 
a  pale  reddish-purple  with  thick  darker  veins, 
which  allow  the  whitish  ground  to  show  be- 
tween them  only  near  the  end  of  the  beard. 
This  is  composed  of  whitish  hairs  tipped  with 
yellow,  and  the  flowers  are,  in  fact,  a  typical 
I.  squalens. 

All  the  plants  I  have  described  are  naturally 
small,  growing  as  they  do  in  poor  soil  at  a  con- 
siderable elevation,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  will  develop  under  better  conditions  to  more 
than  the  15  or  18  inches  to  which  they  have 
attained  in  this  dry  year  in  poor,  stony  soil. 

The  discovery  of  these  three  plants,  the 
squalens  hybrid  and  its  two  parents,  pallida  and 
variegata,  growing  together  in  a  locality  which 
certainly  was  never  inhabited,  and  where  they 
could  scarcely  have  been  planted  by  the  hand  of 
man,  goes  far  to  explain  the  origin  of  many  of 
our  garden  bearded  Irises.  I  have  a  whole  series 
of  hybrid  forms,  coming  chiefly  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bozen  and  Riva,  in  the  Southern 
Tyrol,  in  some  of  which  the  yellow  of  variegata 
predominates,  while  in  others  the  purple  of  the 
pallida  is  more  apparent.  Judging  from  the 
localities  from  which  they  come,  I  never  felt  con- 
fident that  they  might  be  described  as  natural 
hybrids  between  I.  pallida  and  I.  variegata,  but 
after  my  experience  in  Dalmatia  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  it  is  extremely  probable  that  they 
are  really  wild  plants. 

Typical  I.  variegata,  6uch  as  we  know  it  from 
Hungary  and  the  Balkans,  is  not  now  known  to 
grow  at  Bozen ;  but,  at  any  rate,  there  grows 
near  that  place  a  plant  which  closely  resembles 
I.  variegata,  though  certain  characteristics  and 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  readily  set  seeds  incline 
me  to  think  that  it  is  a  hybrid  and  not  merely 
a  form  of  that  specie6.  In  the  same  neighbour- 
hood forms  of  I.  pallida  are  also  abundant,  and 
I  have  now  little  doubt  that  the  original  parents 
of  the  many  so-called  "  Gennan  "  Irises  of  our 
gardens  are  to  be  sought  among  these  plants. 

Whether  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  Iris  ger- 
manica itself  will  ever  be  solved  is  doubtful,  but 
I  am  almost  inclined  to  suggest  that  it  may  be 
of  hybrid  origin.  This  would  explain  many  of 
the  difficulties,  its  almost  complete  sterility,  the 
frequent  malformation  of  the  flowers,  and  the 
fact  that  it  has  never  been  found  wild.  The  chief 
difficulty  that  is  not  explained  lies  in  I.  ger- 
manica's  habit  of  beginning  to  grow  in  autumn 
instead  of  waiting  for  spring.  If  it  were  not  for 
this  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  I. 
germanica  should  not  have  resulted  from  a  cross 
between  I.  aphylla  and  I.  pallida.  The  flowers 
.of  the  latter  especially  are  so  variable  in  their 
shades   of   colour   that   the   many   varying   colour 


forms  of  I.  germanica  could  easily  be  produced 
and  the  wholly  herbaceous,  often  purple-flushed 
spathes  of  I.  aphylla  would  combine  with  the 
wholly  scarious  spathes  of  I.  pallida  to  give  us 
the  partly  scarious  and  partly  herbaceous,  often 
purple-flushed  spathes  of  I.  germanica. 

These  suggestions  are  only  put  forward  tenta- 
tively, but  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  any  seedlings  have  already  been  obtained 
by  crossing  I.  aphylla  and  I.  pallida,  or  any- 
other  tall,  bearded  Irises.  I  have  made  the  cross 
recently  and  hope  to  obtain  6eeds  which  may 
throw  more  light  on  the  vexed  question  of  the 


for  the  purpose,  covering  a  quarter  of  an  acre  or 
so,  and  holding  some  10,000  plants.  The  flow 
pipes  are  overhead,  thus  ensuring  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere, and  permitting  of  an  abundance  of  venti- 
lation on  suitable  days.  Thus  the  atmosphere  is 
always  fresh  and  buoyant,  whilst  it  scarcely 
matters  how  far  the  plants  are  from  the  glass, 
because  it  is  almost  as  light  inside  the  house 
as  out.  The  benches  are  narrow  and  some  2  feet 
from  the  ground. 

Compare  such  conditions  with  those  of  the 
small  house  at  the  command  of  the  average  gar- 
dener.   The  temperature  in  a  small  house  is  more 
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origin   of    our     garden    bearded    Irises. 
])yice$,  Charterhouse,  Godalming. 
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FLORISTS'     FLOWERS. 


PERPETUAL-FLOWERING    CARNATIONS. 

A  writer  recently  stated  that  while  nursery- 
men grew  their  Carnations  planted  out,  they  in- 
structed others  not  to  plant  them,  and  he  natur- 
ally asked  the  reason  why  their  recommendation 
is  at  variance  with  their  practice. 

Those  who  grow  Carnations  in  beds  commer- 
cially   have  large,  airy  houses,  specially  designed 


influenced  by  external  conditions  than  is  that  of 
a  large?  one,  also  the  ventilation  is  not  so  easily 
controlled.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  nurseryman, 
with  his  large  houses,  lias  the  advantage,  and 
while  Perpetual  Carnations  can  be  -grown  with 
good  success  planted  out  in  a  small  house,  better 
re/ults  are  usually  obtained  from  pot  plants,  un- 
less the  gardener  is  well  experienced1  in  the  other 
method. 

In  gardens  situated  in  smoky  areas,  such  an 
near  to  large  towns,  or  where  the  greenhouses  do 
not  admit  the  maximum  amount  of  light,  to  at: 
tempt  to  grow  Perpetual-Flowering  Carnations 
planted  out  is  to  court  failure.  Plenty  of  sunlight 
is  essential  to  promote  ;i  vigorous  growth. 
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Other  important  details  are  (1)  not  to  have 
a  greater  depth  of  soil  than  4  inches,  (2)  never  to 
use  leaf-mould  or  similar  materials  that  might 
cause  the  soil  to  become  sour,  (3)  to  plant  early 
propagated  cuttings  not  later  than  June,  or  the 
plants  will  not  be  sufficiently  established  to 
produce  the  best  results. 

Tot  plants  will  give  finer  flowers  up  to  Christ- 
mas, and  the  house  will  be  at  liberty  for  a 
summer  crop ;  it  must  also  be  remembered  that 
many  of  the  British  varieties  would  prove  un- 
profitable planted  out,  producing  an  abundance 
of  growth  and  few  flowers. 

In  many  nurseries  solid  benches  are  favoured, 
but  the  position  of  the  house  must  be  dry  to 
allow  of  the  use  of  these,  also  adequate  drainage 
is  important.  Better  results  are  obtained  from 
plants  grown  upon,  benches  than,  those  grown  in 
solid  beds,   particularly  in  the  winter.     A. 


HARDY   FLOWER   BORDER. 


LEUZEA  CONIFERA. 

Except  in  botanic  collections  this  old  garden 
plant  is  now  rarely  met  with.  It  was  introduced 
to  this  country  in  1683,  and  is  described  in 
Nicholson's  Dictionary  of  Gardening  as  an  in- 
teresting and  pretty  plant.  There  are  three 
species,  but  L.  conifera  is  probably  the  only  one 
in  cultivation. 

It  is  a  long-lived  perennial.  In  a  Banffshire 
garden  known  to  the  writer  a  large  group  has 
survived  for  nearly  half  a  century.  L.  conifera  is 
an  attractive  plant  when  in  flower.  The  scaly 
flower-heads  are  here,  in  the  South,  of  a  pale  lilac 
shade  of  pink,  and  are  even  more  pleasing  than 
those  borne  by  the  plante  in  the  Northern  gar- 
den alluded  to,  which  are  much  deeper  in  colour, 
and  might  be  termed  purple.  It  is,  however,  in 
the  early  stages  of  growth  that  I  prefer  to  watch 
the  plant.  The  new  foliage  unfolds  Fern-like, 
and  is  almost  white,  gradually  changing  to  pale 
green,  the  underside  remaining  white  through- 
out. The  leaves  measure  about  8  inches  in 
length,  and  the  plant  when  in  flower  rarely 
reaches  1  foot  in  height.  As  a  front  plant  for 
the  border  or  as  a  specimen  on  the  rock  garden 
L.  conifera  i6  to  be  highly  recommended,  and 
the  stock  can  be  increased  by  division  and  seeds. 
It  is  a  South  European  species.  T.  Hay,  Green- 
wich Pari-,  London 


EDUCATIONAL  GARDENING. 


SCHOOL  GARDENING  AND  PUPILS' 
GARDEN  PLOTS. 
(Concluded  from  Vol.  LV.,  p.  396.) 
The  experiments  which  have  been  described 
gave  rise  to  others,  mostly  in  the  United 
States,  but  also  in  England  and  Switzer- 
land. In  1904  already  there  were  in  Phila- 
delphia the  extensive  schoolboy  gardens 
with  250  large  single  beds  and  40  extra 
big  beds,  in  which  the  more  important  of 
the  useful  plants  were  cultivated.  The  boys  and 
girls  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  elementary 
schools  work  here  from  May  15  to  the  end  of 
June,  and  from  the  beginning  of  September  to 
about  the  middle  of  October  every  afternoon 
from  four  to  six.  On  Saturdays,  when  there  is 
no  school,  teachers  and  pupils  work  in  the  garden 
from  morning  to  evening.  In  Berne  Dr.  Zahler 
has  allotted  beds  to  168  pupils,  and  he  reports 
that  scholars  who  were  very  weak  in  theoretic 
subjects  distinguished  themselves  in  the  garden 
by  dexterity,  diligence  and  ability.  "  The  gar- 
den thus  taught  us  very  forcibly  that  talents  are 
often  more  equally  distributed  than  we  are 
always  willing  to  believe;  one  has  talent  in  one 
direction  and  another  in  another,  and  it  is  of  no 
rare  occurrence  that  the  unrecognised  talent 
stands  the  test  in  the  struggle  for  life  better 
than  the  extolled  one.     There  was  another  good 


side  to  the  garden  from  an  educational  point  of 
view ;  it  taught  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
work — not  only  one's  own  work,  but  that  of 
others.  It  taught  the  amount  of  trouble  and 
care  needed  to  rear  plants,  and  the  latter  con- 
sequently gained  value  in  the  children's  eyes. 
One  is  quite  involuntarily  educated  to  treat  care- 
fully what  belongs  to  others." 

Mention  must  be  made  of  the  school  children's 
garden  experiment  in  Breslau  with  its  excellent 
results,  of  which  Herr  Schmidt  gives  an  exhaus- 
tive description.  In  the  spring  of  1900  a  muni- 
cipal plot  of  1,000  square  metres  was  rendered 
arable  by  70  pupils  of  the  elementary 
schools,  to  each  oif  whom  was  then  ailotted 
a  numbered  bed.  Other  plots  of  land 
were  soon  added,  and  in  the  school  year 
1902-03  there  were  already  556  pupils  from 
35  municipal  elementary  schools  at  work  on  four 
plots.  A  rich  inhabitant  of  BTeslau  had  contri- 
buted 15.000  marks  (about  £750)  for  the  ao 
quisition  of  the  land.  In  1909-10  the  number  of 
gardens  had  risen  to  seven  of  36,812  square 
metres,  and  the  number  of  children  working 
in  them — exclusively  boys,  unfortunately — 
was  2,306  from  67  schools,  in  spite  of  which 
the  town's  expenditure  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  6,773  marks  (about  £330).  Splendid 
educational  results  have  been  the  outcome  of  the 
arrangement.  All  that  the  boys  produce  in  the 
way  of  flowers,  vegetables  and  fruit  is  their  own 
absolute  property.  A  further  extension  of  school 
children's  gardens  in  Breslau  is  assured.  Since 
1907  the  municipal  authorities  of  Zempelburg,  ;n 
West  Prussia,  give  to  scholars  garden  beds  each 
of  35  square  metres  (38J,-  square  yards)  for  then- 
own  individual  cultivation.  The  children  have 
full  control  and  may  keep  the  produce,  but  they 
must  do  the  whole  work  alone  and  may  only 
seek  help  from  grown-ups  in  the  way  of  advice, 
though  they  may  render  each  other  every  assist- 
ance. 

Other   German   towns   have   in   the   meantime 
followed  suit.      A   valuable  and   much   imitated 
kind   of  pedagogic   garden   cultivation   for  chil- 
dren    was     instituted     in    the     United     States 
by      a      large      manufacturer — Mr.      Patterson, 
the     manager     of     the     well-known      National 
Cash    Register    Factory   (N.O.R.),    in    Dayton, 
Ohio,  who  met  with  great  success  in  his  interest- 
ing experiment    of    transforming    the  bare  and 
dreary  surround'ngs  of  the  factory  into  a  little 
paradise.     When  he  saw   in  what  a  short  time 
and  with  what  simple  means  the  art  of  gardening 
had   transformed   his   bare   and   dreary    factory, 
he      thought      of      subjecting      his      workmen's 
dwellings  to  a  like   transformation.        But  how 
was     he    to     arouse     interest?       He     had     the 
necessary  materials  sent  from  Professor  Bailey, 
in   Cornell,   and    Miss    Helen    Gould,   who  was 
interested  in  the  plan,   and   Mr.  Simons  placed 
photographs     of     their     beautiful     gardens     at 
his   disposal.     He    had    suitable    lantern   slides 
made   and  began  his  educational  efforts   in  the 
factory   Sunday  school,   where  he   exhibited  the 
pictures    to    the    scholars    during    the    winter. 
When  spring  came  he  distributed  12,000  packets 
of   flower  seeds   among  the  children,   and   as  an 
encouragement  established   prizes    for   the  most 
ornamental  planting  in  the  gardens  and  the  most 
artistic  arrangements  of  vines  and  other  creepers 
round  balconies,  buildings,   window-frames,  etc. 
Boys   and    girls   under   sixteen   were   invited  to 
enter  into  competition  for  the  best  laid-out  and 
best    kept   back    gardens,    in    which    vegetables, 
fruit  or  flowers  might  be  planted  according  to 
inclination  and  taste.    Five  prizes  of  five  dollars 
each  were  offered   for  the  most  effective  window 
flower-boxes,  and  four  prizes  of  ten  dollars  each 
for  the  best-kept  kitchen  gardens.     Mr.  Patter- 
son charged  a  capable  gardener  with  the  super- 
vision, and  to  him  the  competitors  were  free  to 
go  for  advice. 

Four  thousand  persons  were  present  at  the 
prize-giving  in  the  fine  courtyards  of  the 
factory.      Nowadays   the   annual   pi-ize-giving   is 


the  favourite  festival  of  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  thousands  come  to  it.  The  fac- 
tory that  the  workmen  used  to  call  Patterson's 
Purgatory  is  to-day  proudly  named  Patterson's 
Paradise  by  them. 
Besides  this,  in  order  to  counteract  the 
bad  influence  that  a  number  of  neglected 
children  were  beginning  to  exercise  upon 
the  rest,  Mr.  Patterson  bought  a  piece  of 
land  and  gave  each  of  the  bad  boys  an  allotment 
with  the  necessary  seeds  and  gardening  tools,  as 
well  as  the  right  to  do  as  they  pleased  with  the 
produce.  Gardening  hours  are  from  seven  to 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  from  four  to  six  in  the 
afternoon.  From  time  to  time  prizes  of  from 
2£  to  5  dollars  are  awarded,  and  the  one  who 
carries  off  the  first  prize  also  gets  a  bronze 
medal.  On  the  day  of  the  distribution  of  prizes 
the  victorious  ones  are  the  guests  of  Mr.  Patter- 
son, when  he  generally  entertains  about  80  boys. 
Each  boy  possesses  his  little  garden  for  two 
years,  when  he  receives  a  diploma  stating  that 
he  has  been  trained  in  the  "Garden  Society"  of 
the  firm  and  has  proved  himself  trustworthy. 

The  firm  spends  yearly  about  3.5C0  dollars 
on  implements,  seeds,  instruction  and  land,  and 
they  consider  this  small  sum  the  best  investment 
they  have  ever  made. 

With  -regard  to  gardening  for  boys,  apart 
from  the  Dayton  pattern,  good  examples  are  sup- 
plied by  the  Natural  Food  Company,  in  Niagara  ; 
the  N.  0.  Nelson  Company  in  Leclaire,  near  St. 
Louis ;  the  Cadbury  Trust,  at  Bournville ;  and 
Messrs.  Rowntree,  of  York.  These  firms  give 
each  boy — whether  he  works  in  the  factory  or  is 
only  the  son  of  an  employee — a  bed,  together 
with  seeds,  implements,  and  gardening  instruc- 
tion. Prizes  are  distributed  for  the  best 
methods  and  results.  Girls'  beds  are  only  to  be 
found  in  Bournville  so  far  as  I  know,  and  here 
a  yearly  rent  of  Is.  is  charged  for  each  bed. 
Everywhere  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
produce  belongs  to  the  owners  of  the  beds.  The 
Dayton  boys'  gardens  are  still  the  best  organ- 
ised and  most  comprehensive.  In  1903  the  pro- 
duce amounted  to  only  five  tons  and  the  next 
year  it  rose  to  eight,  as  many  of  the  boys  were 
then  doing  their  second  year's  course.  In  1903 
fifty  or  sixty  boys  had  to  be  excluded  from  the 
cultivation  of  their  beds  for  reasons  of  disci- 
pline, but  the  number  sank  to  fifteen  in  1904  and 
in  1906  to  nought — clear  proof  of  the  educational 
value  of  the  arrangement,  which  should,  there- 
fore, be  given  consideration  by  all  friends  of  the 
young.     Leopold  Katscher. 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


Sweet   Pea  Studies.— IV." 

This  is  the  fourth,  and  much  the  largest 
Bulletin  dealing  with  Sweet  Peas  issued  by 
Cornell  University  College  of  Agriculture — De- 
partment of  Horticulture.  Mr.  Alvin  C.  Beal 
is  responsible,  and  the  work  has  been  carried 
on  continuously  since  1909.  The  investigation 
was  begun,  to  use  the  words  of  the  preface  to 
No.  3  of  the  studies  :  "  With  a  view  of  studying 
the  various  species  of  Lathyrus  for  the  purpose 
of  monographing  them,  and  particularly  of  de- 
termining their  value  as  ornamental  plants.  The 
studies  on  Sweet  Peas  included  the  evolution  of 
the  flower,  as  well  as  the  preparation  of  careful 
descriptions  and  the  detection  and  elimination 
of  synonyms  among  present-day  varieties.  The 
descriptions  of  the  garden  varieties  will  appear 
in  a  later  publication  ;  those  of  winter-flowering 
varieties  are  included  in  Bulletin  319  of  this 
station." 

The  Bulletin  now  before  us  does  what  was 
promised — gives  the  descriptions  of  over  600 
varieties,  and  to  show  the  method  by  which 
the  work  has  been  carried  out  it  will  be  best  to 

*  Bulletin  IV.,  Di'/xitnnnt  of  Horticulture,  Cornell  iTnicer- 
situ.  U.S.A. 
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quote  one  description  in   entirety,  and  for  that 
purpose  the  first  in  the  waved  section  is  taken. 

"  APPLE  BLOSSOM  SPENCER. 

"  Originated   by   

"  Introduced  by  Burpee,  1908. 

"  Donated  by  Burpee,  Morse,   1910. 

"  Description  in  brief  :  Large  to  very  large, 
waved,  rose  bicolor ;  garden,  market,  or  exhibi- 
tion variety. 

"  Description  in  detail  :  Colour  of  standard 
lilac-rose  152  (4),  wings  violet-rose  154  (1-2), 
on  a  faint  primrose  ground.  Standard  large, 
much  waved;  wings  very  large,  waved.  Flowers 
two  to  four,  on  long,  very  stout  stems.  Fra- 
grant. Bloom  profuse  and  continuous.  Sun- 
proof. Plant  of  medium  height  and  stout, 
healthy  growth 

"  Comparison  :  A  misnomer,  for  it  is  not  like 
Apple  blossom.  It  should  be  (called  Jeannie 
Gordon  Spencer,   as  the  ground  tint  is  primrose. 

Remarks  :  Introducer's  stock  pure  in  1910." 

The  descriptions  bear  evidence,  we  think,  of 
being  the  work  of  different  individuals,  as  some 
are  more  thorough  and  complete  than  others. 
In  some  the  colour  of  tendrils  is  given  and  the 
colour  of  the  seed,  in  others  these  particulars 
are  omitted.  We  are  glad  to  notice  that  fra- 
grance is  a  quality  noted  in  many.  The  courage 
required  to  state  which  stocks  were  pure  seems 
to  be  lacking  in  America  as  it  is  at  home.  For 
example,  stocks  are  sent  in  by  Boddington. 
Cole,  Dobbie,  Henderson,  Morse,  and  Rawson  of 
one  variety  (Countess  Spencer),  and  the  remark 
is  made  "  one  stock  pure."  Then  in  the  case 
"of  another  (John  Ingman)  stocks  are  sent  by 
Boddington,  Cole,  Dobbie,  Morse,  and  Unwin. 
and  the  remark  is  made  "  all  stocks  were  pure 
as  to  colour."  This  would  not  satisfy  the  Floral 
Committee  of  the  British  National  Sweet  Pea 
Society.  It  was  this  very  variety  which  led  to 
serious  trouble  at  one  of  the  shows  of  the 
N.S.P.S.  some  years  ago.  It  was  found  that 
John  Ingman  was  badly  mixed  with  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  all  bunches  staged  which  contained 
these  rogues  were  disqualified.  Do  our  Ameri- 
can friends  grasp  thoroughly  the  fact  that  tin- 
shape  of  the  keel  is  practically  the  deciding 
factor  up  to  the  present  as  to  what  is  really  a 
Spencer   or  waved  variety  ? 

A  number  of  varieties  which  we  know  give 
rogues  in  this  and,  we  presume,  in  every  country 
are  not  noted  as  doing  so.  Take  May  Campbell 
as  an  example.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  car- 
mine self  rogue,  which  this  variety  invariably 
gives. 

Several  exceedingly  interesting  tables  are 
given,  showing  the  results  obtained  from  sowing 
at  different  times.  There  seems  to  be  little  gain 
from  autumn  sowing  out  of  doors  in  New  York 
State.  The  plants  flowered  a  few  days  earlier, 
but  the  percentage  of  growth  was  considerably 
less.  In  the  autumn-sown  lots  there  was  no  top 
growth  when  winter  set  in,  and  the  seeds  sown 
in  November  did  not  appear  above  ground  until 
April  4.  It  was  also  proved  that  white 
Sweet  Peas  germinate  less  satisfactorily  than 
others  under   cold   conditions. 

There  is  another  table  showing  the  germinat- 
ing power  of  old  seeds.  These  trials  were  made 
with  what  we  term  grandiflora  varieties,  and  the 
results  were  very  variable.  The  outcome  proves 
that  ten-year-old  seeds,  harvested  under  good 
conditions,  give  something  like  a  75  per  cent, 
germination.  We  do  not  imagine  seeds  of 
Spencer  varieties  would  show  anything  like  such 
good  results. 

A  number  of  illustrations  are  given,  the  most 
interesting  being  those  of  the  standards  and 
wings  of  different  types.  The  full-page  illus- 
trations of  varieties  are  not  particularly  good  ; 
they  do  not  bring  out  the  waved  character  of 
the  flowers  in  many  instances,  but  we  quite  re- 
cognise that  they  are  from  field  specimens  and 
not  from  exhibition  blooms,  such  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  see  in   this  country. 

The  list  of  best  varieties  we  reproduce  in  full, 
marking  with  an  asterisk  those  of  British  origin. 


"THE   BESTVARIETIESOF   SWEET  PEAS. 

"  The  following  list  includes  our  selection  from 
the  hundreds  of  varieties  tested  under  New  York 
conditions.  It  is  a  matter  of  personal  taste 
whether  some  of  the  colour  sections  are  desir- 
able for  any  particular  garden ;  however,  it  is 
easily  possible  to  select  those  varieties  that  are 
suited  to  individual  tastes. 

"  Waved  Varieties. — Bicolour,  *Mrs.  Cuth- 
bertson,  *Colleen ;  blue,  Margaret  Madison, 
Flora  Norton  Spencer,  *Blue  Jacket;  blush, 
*Lady    Evelyn    Eyre,    *Princess    Victoria,    Flor- 


Heslington,  *Mauve  Queen ;  orange-pink,  *Ed- 
rom  Beauty,  *Carene,  *Helen  Lewis ;  orange- 
scarlet,  *Thomas  Stevenson ;  picotee-  edged 
(cream  ground),  *Evelyn  Hemus,  *Mrs.  C.  W. 
Breadmore ;  picotee  edged  (white  ground), 
Dainty  Spencer,  *Elsie  Herbert,  Martha  Wash- 
ington;  pink  (deep),  *  Hercules,  *  Countess 
Spencer;  pink  (pale),  *Elfrida  Pearson;  rose, 
Marie  Corelli,  *Rosabelle;  salmon  shades,  ♦Stir- 
ling Stent,  *Melba,  *Barbara  ;  scarlet,  *Dobbie's 
Scarlet,  *Scarlet  Emperor,  *Red  Star ;  striped 
and  flaked    (chocolate  on  grey  ground),   Senator 


Fig.  20. — rose  mrs.  Bertram  walker  ;  h.t.  ;   colour,  salmon  flushed  with  pink. 

(See  p.  54.) 


ence  Morse  Spencer ;  carmine,  *John  Ingman ; 
cerise,  *Chrissie  Unwin ;  cream,  buff,  and  ivory, 
Primrose  Spencer,  *Isobel  Malcolm,  *Primrose 
Beauty,  *Lady  Knox,  Queen  Victoria  Spencer ; 
cream-pink  (deep),  *Mrs.  Gibbs  Box,  *Constance 
Oliver  ;  cream-pink  (pale),  Mrs.  Routzahn,  *Lady 
Miller,  *  Mrs.  Hugh  Dickson ;  crimson,  King 
Edward  Spencer,  Fancy,  *  Afterglow  ;  lavender, 
♦Florence  Nightingale ;  magenta,  *Menie  Chris- 
tie; marbled,  *May  Campbell;  maroon,  *Nubian, 
*King  Manoel ;  maroon-purple,  *Arthur  Green  ; 
maroon-red,  *  Brunette,  *  Red  Chief ;  mauve 
(dark),  Tennant  Spencer;  mauve  (pale),  *Mrs. 
*  Varieties  of  British  raising. 


Spencer ;  striped  and  flaked  (purple  and  blue), 
""Loyalty ;  striped  and  flaked  (red  and  rose), 
America  Spencer,  Aurora  Spencer,  *Mrs.  W.  J. 
Unwin ;  white,  White  Spencer,  *  Nora 
Unwin." 

Our  remarks  are  not  intended  to  be  hyper- 
critical in  the  very  least — they  are  meant  to  be 
helpful.  We  offer  our  heartiest  congratu- 
lations to  Mr.  Beal,  to  the  American  Sweet  Pea 
Society,  and  to  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  and  hope  the  splendid  example 
they  have  set  will  be  kept  before  the  Royal  Hor 
ticultural  Society  in  the  forward  move  it  is  mak- 
ing  in   connection     with   its    trials     at    Wisley. 
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The  Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

Bv  H.  J.  Chapman,   Gardener  to  Mrs.  Cookson, 
Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Trichopiuia.— Certain  of  the  plants  that  have 
flowered  recently  are  sufficiently  advanced  in 
growth  for  re-potting.  They  are  best  grown  in 
ihallow  pans  which,  when  suspended  from  the 
roof-rafter,  enable  the  flowers  to  be  seen  to  ad- 
vantage. At  other  times  the  plants  should  be 
arranged  on  the  staging  of  an  intermediate 
house.  The  potting  compost  may  consist  of  two 
parts  peat  and  one  part  broken  Oak  leaves  and 
chopped  Sphagnum-moss.  Trichopilias  will 
also  grow  well  in  a  compost  similar  to  that  em- 
ployed for  Cattleyas,  and,  when  grown  in  asso- 
ciation, with  the  latter  plants,  this  compost  is 
probably  the  best.  The  pans  should  be  quite 
clean  and  well  drained ;  make  the  compost  firm 
about  the  base  of  the  plants.  There  are  numerous 
species  and  varieties,  many  of  them  easily  pro- 
curable and  inexpensive.  T.  suavis,  T.  f ragrans, 
T.  crispa,  T.  Backhousiana,  T.  marginata,  and 
the  cool-growing  T.  nobilis  are  all  suitable  for 
gardens.  The  plants,  when  in  full  growth, 
ihould  be  grown  in  a  moderately  moist  atmo- 
sphere, but  an  excess  of  moisture  at  the  roots 
must  be  guarded  against  for  this  would  result  in 
the  leaves  and  pseudo-bulbs  becoming  spotted. 
Let  the  plants  become  reasonably  dry  before 
watering  them. 

Cool-house  Dendrobiums  —  Practically  all 
the  species  of  Dendrobiums  that  require  a  cool 
treatment  are  evergreen.  D.  Victoria  Regina, 
D.  glomeratum,  D.  delicatum,  D.  Hillii,  D. 
japonicum,  D.  Kingianum,  D.  teretifolium,  the 
larger-growing  D.  Jamesianum  and  D.  infundi- 
bulum,  and  the  Australian  species,  D.  epeciosum, 
are  included  in  this  section.  Any  of  the  smaller- 
growing  species  now  starting  into  growth  may 
receive  attention  in  re-potting.  Where  the 
Sphagnum-moss  has  grown  .too  long  it  should  be 
clipped  short,  or  pulled  out  altogether  and  re- 
placed with  fresh  material.  In  re-potting  use 
plenty  of  material  for  drainage,  and  only  a 
shallow  layer  of  compost.  When  the  plants  are 
in  full  growth  they  require  a  liberal  amount  of 
water  at  the  roots,  and  the  atmosphere  should 
be  kept  humid.  During  the  summer  and  autumn 
syringe  the  plants  liberally  overhead  at  least 
once  a  day  when  the  conditions  are  favourable. 
D.  teretifolium  may  be  grown  on  a  block  or  raft 
with  only  a  small  quantity  of  fibrous  peat  and 
Sphagnum-moss  about  it,  and  the  plants  should 
be  sprayed  two  or  three  times  a  day  during  the 
growing  season.  These  Orchids  require  plenty  of 
sunlight,  and,  if  grown  in  a  cool  house  with 
plenty  of  ventilation,  only  sufficient  shade  is 
necessary  to  prevent  scorching  of  the  leaves. 
As  soon  as  growth  is  completed  reduce  the 
amount  of  root  watering,  affording  only  sufficient 
moisture  to  keep  the  shoots  and  leaves  plump. 
D.  speciosum  may  be  grown  in  full  exposure  to 
the  sun's  rays,  with  plenty  of  ventilation  during 
the  autumn. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By   W.  Hbdim  Warrin,   Gardener  to  the  Aeton-Clinton 
Park  Estate  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild),  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

The  Orchard  House.—  The  fruits  in  or- 
chard houses  are  commencing  to  ripen,  there- 
fore a  brisk  atmosphere  should  be  maintained 
;md  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  admitted.  The 
ventilators  may  be  opened  to  the<r  fullest  extent 
<>n  fine  days,  whilst  a  goodly  amount  of  air  may 
l>e  admitted  during  the  night.  Orchard  houses 
present  a  difficulty  to  the  grower  in  that  so 
many  different  kinds  of  fruit,  each  requiring 
different  treatment,  are  included.  Trees  grow- 
ing in  pots  should  be  moved  to  where  they 
may  receive  the  treatment  best  suited  to 
them.  Those  not  in  bearing  may  be  placed  out- 
•  if-doors,  where  they  will  receive  the  full  benefit 
M  sunshine  and  air  to  ripen  the  wood;  plunge 
the  pots  to  their  rims  in  soil  or  ashes.  Trees 
bearing   fruit  at  the  ripening   stage   should   not 


be  overwatered,  but  those  with  fruit  swelling 
should  receive  abundant  supplies  of  moisture 
and  be  fed  on  frequent  occasions  with  liquid 
manure.  Syringe  the  house  on  mornings  and 
evenings  with  a  view  to  keeping  the  trees  healthy 
and  clean,  and  insect  pests  in  check.  Extra 
luxuriant  shoots  should  be  shortened  a  little. 
It  is  a  difficult  matter  sometimes  to  keep  small 
pyramid  fruit  trees  in  shape  if  they  are  not 
rigorously  repressed  at  the  top  and  the  lower 
growths  encouraged  to  develop.  The  principal 
objeots  to  keep  in  view  now  are  the  ripening  of 
the  fruit  and  the  maturation  of  the  wood  for 
next  year. 

Vines.— The  houses  from  which  the  crops  have 
been  gathered  should  be  ventilated  freely,  both 
day  and  night.  Plenty  of  fresh  air  will  not  only 
favour  the  ripening  of  the  wood,  but  tend  to 
check  the  vines  from  making  later  growths,  an  im- 
portant detail  in  vine  culture.  During  fine  weather 
syringe  the  foliage  thoroughly  twice  daily  with 
clear,  soft  water  to  keep  insect  pests  in  check. 
Should  there  be  the  slightest  trace  of  mealy  bug 
vaporise  the  vinery  with  a  nicotine  preparation, 
which  may  be  used  at  a  good  strength  now  that 
the  foliage  is  fully  matured.  Remove  all  lateral 
growths  that  tend  in  the  slightest  degree  to  over- 
crowd or  Shade  the  main  spurs,  it  being  most 
essential  that  these  should  now,  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season,  derive  every  advantage 
from  full  exposure  to  the  sun.  Undersized  spur 
growths  that  show  no  signs  of  ripening  and  that 
remain  green  in  colour  should  be  removed  en- 
tirely. At  this  stage  the  borders,  both  inside 
and  out,  should  be  examined  thoroughly,  and, 
if  found  to  be  dry,  well  watered.  If  considered 
necessary,  apply  at  the  same  time  a  dressing  of 
fertiliser  or  liquid  manure.  If  Grapes  are  re- 
quired to  hang  for  a  long  time  after  the  berries 
are  ripe  keep  the  vinery  cool  and  admit  an 
abundance  of  air  at  the  top  of  the  house.  In 
damp,  dull  weather,  when  fire  heat  is  necessary 
use  it  most  during  the  daytime,  when  the  house 
may  be  kept  under  constant  observation  for  cor- 
rect ventilation.  The  berries  of  certain  kinds  of 
Grapes — Madresfield  Court,  for  instance — are 
sometimes  inclined  to  shrivel  after  they  are 
fully  ripe  if  they  hang  for  long  on  the 
vines.  This  may  be  partly  obviated  by  slightly 
shading  the  roof  of  the  vinery  during  times  of 
hot,  sunny  weather ;  but  as  soon  as  the  bunches 
are  cut  the  shading  should  be  removed.  Late 
Grapes  are  allowing  signs  of  colouring,  and  dis- 
cretion must  be  used  in  regulating  the  tempera- 
tures, so  that  the  vines  receive  no  check  now 
that  the  days  are  shortening.  Assist  the  vines 
in  every  way  to  ripen  their  berries  and  wood 
gradually,  but  thoroughly,  by  maintaining  a 
buoyant,  brisk  atmosphere  until  both  are 
matured. 

PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  C.  H.  Cook,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Derby. 
Knowsley  Hall,  Lancashire. 

The  Conservatory.— Begonias,  Fuchsias, 
Calceolaria  Clibranii,  Zonal  and  show  Pelar- 
goniums, Celosias  and  Coleus  will  all  contribute 
to  a  bright  display  in  the  conservatory,  and  fresh 
batches  of  Gloxinias  may  be  arranged  with 
Adiantum  Ferns.  Achimenes  in  pots  or  baskets 
may  also  be  introduced  as  soon  as  the  first 
flowers  have  opened.  During  hot  weather  pay 
strict  attention  to  the  watering  of  the  various 
plants,  and  feed  them  when  they  show  signs 
of  exhaustion  from  continued  flowering.  Admit 
plenty  of  air  both  night  and  day,  and  place  a 
light  shading  over  the  glass  during  the  brightest 
part  of  the  day.  Gladioli  The  Bride,  Peach 
Blossom,  and  Akermanii  are  almost  over,  and 
the  plants  may  be  stood  out-of-doors  in  the  sun- 
shine to  ripen  the  corms.  As  Fancy  Pelar- 
goniums pass  out  of  flower  these  also  should  be 
stood  in  the  open  in  full  sunshine  to  ripen  the 
growths.  Insert  cuttings  of  these  plants  to  fur- 
nish fresh  stock.  Richardias  in  pots  are  ripen- 
ing their  root-stocks,  therefore  cease  watering 
the  roots  and,  if  rain  threatens,  place  the  pots 
on  their  sides  with  the  crowns  facing  the  sun. 
Plants  of  R.  Pentlandii  and  R.  Elliottiana  may 
be  ripened  in  a  frame  or  on  a  shelf  in  a  vinery 
in  full  exposure  to  sunshine,  and  afterwards 
stood  in  a  sunny  spot  out-of-doors,  keeping  them 
quite   dry. 


Cyclamen.  — Plants  of  the  earliest  batch  raised, 
from  seed  sown  last  September  and  October 
are  now  ready  for  shifting  finally  into  pots 
5  and  6  inches  in  diameter.  The  com 
post  should  be  open  in  texture,  and  may 
consist  of  two  parts  loam,  one  part  leaf- 
mould  and  sand,  ■  with  powdered  cow  manure 
and  soot  added.  Pot  moderately  firmly,  and 
stand  the  plants  in  a  close  frame  on  a  Ded  of 
ashes  previously  dusted  with  soot.  Should  thrips 
infest  the  plants,  which  may  be  seen  by  the 
foliage  becoming  distorted  and  crumpled,  fumi- 
gate the  frame  at  once.  Syringe  the  plants  twice 
daily,  and  shade  them  from  direct  sunshine. 
Last  year's  plants  intended  for  flowering  again 
next  season  should  have  most  of  the  soil  shaken 
from  their  roots,  and  be  potted  in  some  of  the 
compost  employed  for  the  young  plants.  Place 
them  in  a  close  frame  and  spray  the  corms  daily, 
but  do  not  water  the  roots  until  growth  is  ad- 
vanced. Pot  on  later  batches  of  seedlings  as 
they  require  increased  room,  and  grow  the  plants 
without  a  check. 

Primulas  and  Cinerarias.— Seedlings  of 
these  plants  should  be  potted  into  3^  and  4-inch 
pots  in  a  compost  consisting  of  equal 
parts  loam,  leaf-mould,  sand  and  manure 
from  a  spent  Mushroom  bed.  Stand  the  newly- 
potted  plants  in  a  cold  frame  facing  north  on 
a  bed  of  ashes ;  failing  this,  they  should  be 
shaded  by  mats  or  tiffany.  Prick  out  into  boxes 
seedlings  of  later  sowings,  and  treat  them  as  re- 
commended above.  Spray  the  foliage  daily  and 
admit  air  as  the  plants  become  established. 
Fumigate  with  a  nicotine  preparation  if  green 
fly  becomes  troublesome.  One-year-old  plants 
may  be  divided  and  re-potted ;  we  have  a  large 
batch  treated  in  this  way,  and  the  plants  will  " 
flower  during  November  in  6-inch  and  7-inch 
pots. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  R.  P.  Brotherston,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Haddington,  Tyninghame,  East  Lothian. 

Globe  Artichokes.— It  is  important  tr> 
shorten  the  flower  stems,  most  of  which  have 
given  three  heads  this  season.  The  plants  may 
be  expected  to  crop  again  in  the  autumn ;  in  the 
meantime  young  plants  of  the  current  year  are 
coming  into  bearing  and  should  be  treated  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  a9  the  older  ones.  I 
allow  a  space  of  6  feet  by  4  feet  between  the 
plants,  which  require  no  attention  throughout 
the  summer  beyond  that  above  listed,  with  an 
occasional  stirring  of  the  soil  to  destroy  weeds 
and  maintain  a  loose  surface. 

Potatos. —Disease  may  appear  on  the  plants 
at  any  time  now,  and  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  to 
lift  the  crop  directly  disease  is  detected,  de- 
stroying the  haulm  by  burning.  All  potatos, 
with  the  exception  of  Midlothian  Early,  are 
strong  and  vigorous,  and  the  outlook  for  the 
later  varieties  is  of  the  most  favourable  nature. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  plants  are  profusely 
flowered  this  season. 

Seakale.— This  invaluable  winter  vegetable 
has  grown  less  well  with  us  than  in  some  years, 
and  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  apply  a  late 
dressing  of  fertiliser  to  hasten  growth  and:  swell 
the  crowns  for  early  forcing.  Plants  propagated 
from  portions  of  roots  do  not  flower  the  same 
season,  but  specimens  grown  year  after  year 
naturally  run  to  flower,  and  as  soon  as  the 
spikes  are  observed  they  should  be  broken  off 
just  as  in  the  case  of  Rhubarb.  Old  beds  of 
Horse  Radish  also  must  be  examined  for  a  like  . 
purpose. 

Watering.  —  Whilst  it  is  obvious  that  irri- 
gation is  an  aid  to  the  successful  production, 
of  certain  vegetables  —  e.g.,  Cauliflowers  and 
Celery — and  that  watering  is  essential  on  occa- 
sions of  protracted  droughts,  at  the  same  time 
watering  should  always  be  done  with  discretion. 
I  have  known  such  a  water-loving  crop  as  Celery 
to  be  spoilt  by  an  excess  of  moisture  at  the 
roots,  and  for  ordinary  purposes  the  less  tell- . 
aiice  placed  upon  it  the  better.  Last  year  at 
this  time  drought  was  so  severe  and  the  de- 
mands on  the  water  supply  so  urgent  that  Celery 
was  the  one  crop  apart  from  newly-sown  seeds 
for  which  it  could  be  spared,  and  Celery  had  to 
be   passed   with   just  enough  to   each  individual 
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to  preserve  it  from  flagging.  Usually  I  find  a 
mulch  of  soil  to  be  sufficient  to  keep  this  and 
some  other  crops  in  condition.  For  Celery  it  is 
sliced  off  the  side  of  the  ridges  and  spread  to  a 
thickness  of  2  inohes  over  the  surface  of  the 
trenches.  This  does  not  disturb  any  crop  that 
may  be  growingon  the  ridges  and  has  the  addi- 
tional advantage  at  this  period  of  expeditiously 
destroying  seedling  weeds  which  spring  up  60 
abundantly. 

Winter  ONiONS.-This  crop  is  now  ready  to 
harvest,  and  if  the  bulbs  are  not  quite  ripe  it 
will  be  neoessary  to  allow  tlhem  to  mature  before 
storing  them.  This  may  be  effected  in  the  same 
manner  as  previously  advised  for  Shallots,  but 
they  may  also  be  laid  out  thinly  on  a  hard  gravel 
or  cinder  path,  or  some  vacant  spot.  If  the 
root-end  of  the  bulb  is  laid  uppermost  rain  will 
have  no  injurious  effect,  whereas  if  this  precau- 
tion be  not  taken  the  moisture  will  almost 
certainly  cause  the  roots  to  grow.  They  will 
keep  well  enough  stored  dry  and  kept  dry  in 
heaps 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  W.  Crump,  Gardener  to  Earl  Beauchamp,  K.C.M.G., 

Madresfield  Court,  Worcestershire. 

Iris  KAEMPFERi.-These  beautiful  hardy 
flowers  are  easy  of  cultivation  and  are  best 
planted  in  masses  of  mixed  colours  on  ine 
margins  of  streams  or  pools.  They  are  easily 
raised  from  seed,  which  should  be  saved  as 
soon  as  it  is  ripe  from  the  best  flowers.  These 
Irises  have  flowered  splendidly  in  these 
gardens  planted  in  stations  prepared  as  fol- 
lows : — The  whole  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  was 
removed  from  irregular  shaped  spaces  on  the 
margin  of  a  pool,  each,  say,  20  feet  by  8  or  9 
feet,  to  a  depth  of  about  six  inches  below  the 
level  of  the  water.  The  bottom  was  broken  up 
to  allow  the  water  to  percolate  to  this  lower 
stratum.  On  this  was  placed  mud  or  decom 
posed  vegetable  matter,  then  on  the  top  of 
this  about  one  foot  of  turfy  loam  and  leaf -mould  or 
decomposed,  sandy,  garden  refuse  ;  for  the  plants 
are  gross  feeders.  If  one-year-old  seedlings  are 
planted  as  soon  as  they  are  ready  for  shifting, 
they  soon  become  large,  well  flowering  clumps, 
quite  equal  to  expensive,  named  varieties.  The 
raising  of  choice,  vigorous  seedlings  annually 
cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended,  and  would 
soon  revolutionise  the  cultivation  of  these  ex- 
tremely handsome  hardy  flowers. 

Galtonia  candicans.— T  h  e  s  e  handsome 
summer  flowering  plants  need  careful  attention 
in  staking,  for  the  stems  grow  rapidly  daily. 
Keep  the  Dutch  hoe  at  work  in  all  beds  and 
borders,  as  all  weeds  are  easily  destroyed  in  the 
seedling  stage.  Galtonias  are  most  effective  in 
association  with  bronze-foliaged  Paeonies,  which 
they  follow  in  bloom. 

Hydrangeas  of  the  arborescens  and  grandi- 
flora  types  are  flowering  grandly.  The  plants  last 
for  a  long  time  in  bloom  and  are  most  effective  in 
the  front  of  flowering  shrubs.  The  flower  heads 
are  borne  on  rather  weakly  stems  and  require 
supporting  to  stakes.  H.  paniculata  grandiflora 
is  a  most  useful  and  effective  variety  for  grouping 
in  the  pleasure  grounds.  Now  is  a  good  time  to 
feed  the  plants  with  soot  or  fertilisers,  which  will 
cause  the  flower  trusses  to  grow  larger.  Madame 
Mouillere,  Radiant,  and  other  varieties  of  French 
raising  are  all  acquisitions  to  summer  flowering 
shrubs. 

Veronica.— V.  salicifolium,  V.  Traversii  and 
V.  Kirkii  are  in  glorious  bloom,  and  all  these 
species  are  quite  hardy.  The  variety  Autumn 
Glory  is  a  dwarf  grower  and  late  bloomer,  a 
gem  of  the  family.  Veronicas  will  flourish  and 
flower  freely  when  planted  in  ordinary  soil,  and 
their  cultivation  gives  very  little  trouble.  The 
tender  varieties  such  as  Veronique,  Purple 
Queen,  La  Seduisante,  Hulkeana  and  Blue  Gem 
need  shelter  in  winter,  but  they  well  repay  for 
the  trouble  this  entails. 

Spiraea  aerifolia  is,  at  the  present  time, 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  family,  with  its 
graceful  feathery  plumes,  and  the  plant  is  as 
hardy  as  the  English  Oak.  As  soon  as  the 
flowers  are  over  the  shoots  need  pruning  slightly. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  J.  G.  Weston,  Gardener  to  Lady  Northcotb, 
Eastwell  Park,  Kent. 

Morello  Cherries.— T  he  se  fruits  are 
colouring  rapidly,  and  before  the  nets  are  placed 
in  position  the  new  growth  should  receive  atten- 
tion. If  the  trees  were  disbudded,  as  recom- 
mended in  an  earlier  calendar,  most  of  the  new 
shoots  that  remain  will  be  required,  either  for 
extension  or  for  furnishing  the  wall  space  after 
the  old  fruiting  wood  has  been  removed.  It  is  a 
little  difficult  to  find  room  to  train  in  all  the 
young  shoots  while  the  fruit  is  hanging,  but  a 
little  extra  care  in  this  matter  will  be  well  re- 
paid. Tie  the  shoots  to  the  wires  or  nail  them 
to  the  walls  as  the  case  may  be,  not  covering  the 
fruit  unnecessarily,  and  see  that  the  trees  are  in 
a  thoroughly  clean  condition  before  arranging  the 
nets.  If  traces  of  aphis  remain,  give  the  trees  a 
good  washing  with  clear  water  applied  by  means 
of  the  garden  hose  and  water  the  roots  in  dry 
weather.  At  this  stage  it  is  not  wise  to  employ 
insecticides.  See  that  the  mulching  material  is 
replaced  after  watering  the  roots  and  make  the 
nets  bird-proof  before  leaving  them.  Beyond  this 
very  little  attention  will  be  required  until  the 
fruit  is  ready  to  pick. 

Blackberries. -The  plants  are  growing 
strongly,  and  if  trained  to  fences  or  trellises, 
secure  the  young  shoots  to  the  supports  before 
they  become  damaged  by  storms.  They  should 
be  tied  away  from  the  fruit  as  much  as  possible, 
or  there  will  be  a  danger  later  on  of  the  latter 
being  completely  covered  by  the  foliage.  Fruit 
grown  in  full  exposure  to  tne  sunshine  is  always 
the  best  flavoured.  Apart  from  growing 
Brambles  in  the  orthodox  manner  on  poles, 
fences,  or  trellis-work,  Blackberries  may  be 
allowed  to  ramble  over  stones,  rocks,  or  old 
walls  in  out-of-the-way  parts  of  the  garden.  As 
Blackberries  ripen  late  in  the  season,  they  are 
doubly  welcome. 

The  Loganberry.— The  cultivation  of  this 
useful  berry  has  increased  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  late  years,  as  its  usefulness  became 
better  known.  In  dry  seasons  like  the  present 
one  Raspberries  are  soon  over,  and  then  the 
value  of  the  Loganberry  is  appreciated.  Being 
of  a  robust  and  vigorous  habit,  the  Loganberry 
sends  its  roots  deeply  into  the  soil,  and  is  able 
to  find  moisture  during  times  of  drought.  It  is 
a  very  prolific  bearer,  and  should  tie  planted  in 
all  gardens.  New  shoots  at  the  base  of  the  plants 
are  growing  rapidly,  and  should  be  secured  out 
of  harm's  way  for  the  present.  After  the  fruit  is 
picked,  the  old  canes  must  be  cut  clean  away 
and  the  young  ones  trained  thinly  in  their  places. 

Raspberries  should  be  gathered  only  when 
quite  dry.  The  canes  should  be  gone  over  at 
frequent  intervals,  as  the  fruit  ripens  and 
deteriorates  quickly.  Owine  to  the  soft  nature 
of  the  berries  they  require  handling  with 
extra  care.  Those  intended  for  transit  should 
be  placed  in  wide-mouthed  bottles,  which  can  be 
packed  upright  in  boxes,  or  amongst  the  vege- 
tables in  the  vegetable  hamper. 


THE    APIARY. 


By  Chloris. 
Judging.— Where  small  horticultural  societies 
have  exhibits  of  honey  and  wax,  they  erro- 
neously expect  a  gardener  to  award  the  prizes 
in  this  division  also,  forgetting  that  it  requires 
an  expert  to  do  the.  work  as  it  ought  to  be  done. 
With  the  object  of  helping  those  who  may  be 
called  upon  to  perform  the  task  I  purpose  giving 
a  few  hints.  (1)  Extracted  honey  must  be  first 
judged  by  its  flavour,  because  it  is  a  food,  and 
if  flavour  is  lacking,  it  cannot  be  enjoyed. 
When  flavour  is  placed  so  prominently,  one 
does  not  mean  that  the  source  can  be  at  once 
named,  but  it  should  be  mellow,  and  should 
leave  no  irritation  in  the  throat  when  swallowed. 
Some  qualities  of .  honey  leave  a  burning  sensa- 
tion in  the  throat.  (2)  Density  will  stand 
next,  all  prize-winning  honey  should  be  as  dense 
as  possible.  (3)  Colour. — Unfortunately  there 
is  a  prejudice  among  amateur  judges  to  con- 
sider light-coloured  honey  the  best.  It  will  be 
often  found  that  a  very  light-coloured  honey — 
even  water-coloured — has  very  little  Savour, 
and    as   flavour    is   the    first    essential   in    honey. 


this  colour  must  not  be  allowed  to  rule  out 
better  flavoured  samples.  In  the  light  classes 
it  will  be  found  that  a  bright  amber  should  be 
the  standard,  while  in  other  classes  a  medium  to 
darker  colour  should  be  aimed  at.  (4)  Aroma. — 
This  needs  a  delicate  palate  for  judging,  for  the 
best  honey  will  have  a  very  delicate  aroma,  and 
by  this  means  the  source  is  identified.  To  per- 
form the  task,  remove  the  cap,  and  at  once  smell 
the  honey,  and  afterwards  taste  it.  Herein  is  a 
hint  for  the  exhibitor,  to  gain  in  this  matter  : 
immediately  after  extracting  honey,  bottle  it, 
and  place  the  cap  in  position  before  this  fine 
aroma  evaporates.  (5)  Brightness. — Honey 
should  be  bright  and  quite  clear  and  free 
from  bubbles  and  particles  of  wax.  Encourage 
the  use  of  screw-cap  jars  in  preference  to  the 
tie-over,  and  should  the  honey  when  the  cap  is 
removed  show  scum — which  is  due  to  air  bubbles 
■ — the  exhibitor  must  lose  points. 

Heather  Honey  is  rather  difficult  to  judge, 
for  it  has  a  sweet  and  at  the  same  time  a 
bitter  flavour,  and  is  dark  amber  in  colour.  Owing 
to  its  great  density  it  i6  impossible  to  remove 
all  the  air  bubbles;  these  give  it  a  pretty 
appearance,  but  are  often  imagined  to  be  du# 
to  fermentation. 

Granulated  Honey  is  sometimes  ad- 
mitted early  in  the  season,  although  it  is  more 
common  in  the  autumn  shows.  Good  honey  in 
this  class  will  be  nearly  white,  smooth  in  grain. 
touching  the  glass  all  round,  free  from  signs  of 
fermentation,  and,   above  all,    of   good   flavour. 

Sections.  —  In  this  class  capping  will  be 
first  considered.  Honey  from  Sainfoin  will  have 
cappings  of  a  pale  straw  colour,  and  that  from 
Clover,  white.  It  is  very  unfair  to  have 
both  classes  together,  they  should  be  sepa- 
rate. The  capping  should  be  even  and  thin, 
not  greasy-looking,  and  free  from  travel  stains. 
The  sections  should  be  evenly  filled,  built  or. 
foundation  of  worker  base,  and  free  from  pop- 
holes  Unfortunately,  exhibitors  are  sometimes 
.'iven  to  faking  popholes  by  ingeniously  making 
a  false  cap  of  fine  paper  of  the  exact  tint  of  the 
wax  and  in  order  to  get  well-filled  sections 
others  resort  to  syrup-feeding,  and  this  may  be 
discovered  rather  easily,  for  the  cappings  will 
be  dull  white  with  an  unnatural  look.  Over- 
lacing  must  be  punished. 

Wax  -When  wax  is  made  from  cappings  only 
it  will  be  almost  white,  but  generally  the  colour 
is  primrose.  A  good  exhibit  will  be  free  from 
cracks,  adulteration  or  bleaching,  clean,  plainly 
moulded,  and  delicate  in  aroma.  When  broken 
the  cake  will  be  flaky,  and  by  this  means 
adulteration  is  discovered,  because  adnlteraten 
specimens  lack  this  characteristic. 

Tasting.- When  tasting  honey  never  put  the 
taster  in  the  mouth,  but  put  the  honey  on 
the  tip  of  the  finger,  and  put  that  in  the  mouth 
and  in  the  case  of  granulated  honey,  do  not 
make  deep  holes  in  the  samples,  while  section^ 
must  have  not  more  than  a  single  cell  broken 
for  a  tasting  sample,  because  when  more  are 
injured  the  iectio£  are  rendered  valueless  for 
sale  and  the  exhibitor  feels  injured,  and  rigntij 
so,  'with  such  unnecessary  damage  to  his  pro 
perty. 

Ventilating  a  Hive  where  Supered. 
During  the  hottest  part  of  the  year  it  is  essen- 
tial that  hives  should  be  ventilated,  but  this 
must  be  done  without  causing  a  draught.  Many 
colonies  swarm  because  of  the  excessive  interna! 
and  external  heat.  To  avoid  swarming,  raise  the 
hive  on  the  stand  from  half  to  one  inch  by  in- 
serting four  wedges,  one  at  each  corner.  W  hen- 
colonies  are  very  strong,  it  is  an  advantage  to 
extend  the  alighting  board  by  placing  a  board 
against  the  alighting  board,  and  standing  on  the 
ground  at  any  angle  of  60°. 

Publications  R  eceived.  -On  the  Lack 
of  Adaptation  in  the  Tristichacea  and  Podoste- 
macea.  By  J.  C.  Willis,  M.A.,  Sc.D.— Botanical 
Garden,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Reprinted  from  Pro- 
ceedings of  Royal  Society,  B.  Vol.  87,  1914.— 
Gardening  for  Amateurs.  Edited  by  H.  If. 
Thomas.  Part  10.  Price  7d.  net.  (Ca«sell 
&  Co.,  London.)— Annalen  des  K.  K.  Natur- 
historischen  Hofmuseums.  By  Dr.  Franz 
Steindachner.     Vol.  27,  1913,  Vienna. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE- 


ADVEETISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C- 

Editors  and  Publisher.  —  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication,  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments,  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of 
plants  for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
EDITORS,  41.  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden,   London.       Communications   should   be 

WRITTEN    ON     ONB    SIDE    ONLY     OP    THE    PAPER,     Sent     OS 

early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired.,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents-  —  The 
Editors  do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contribu- 
tions or  illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special 
arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their 
correspondents. 

Local  News-  —  Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige 
by  sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of 
any  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  horticultitrists. 

Illustrations—  The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive 
and  to  select  photographs  or  drawings,  suitable 
for  reproduction,  of  gardens,  or  of  remarkable 
flowers,  trees,  etc.,  but  they  cannot  be  respon- 
sible  for  loss  or  injury. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

TUESDAY,  JULY  21— 

Southampton   Hort.    Soc.    Sh.    (2   days). 
WEDNESDAY,    JULY    22— 

Leamington    and    County    Sh.    (2    days).    Haywards 

Heath    Sh.     Preston    Sh.    (2    days).     Cardiff    Sh.     (2 

days).    Yorkshire  Agric.  Soc.  Sh.,  Bradford  (3  days). 

Watford  Hort.  Soc.  Sh.     Sevenoaks  Hort.  Soc.  Sh. 
THURSDAY,    JULY    23— 

Preston   (Brighton)  Sh.     Roehampton  Sh.     Roy.  Bot. 

Soc.    meet.       Herefordshire    and    West    of    England 

Rose   Sh. 
FRIDAY,    JULY    24— 

Cheadle  Hort.  Soc.  6h.  (2  days). 


Averagb    Mban     Tempbraturb     for     the    ensuing    week 
deduced  from    observations    during    the     last  Fifty 
■Years  at  Greenwich,  63.0. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London,  Wednesday,  July  15:  Max.  73°;  Min.  59°. 
Gardeners'  ChronieU  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  London,  Thursday,  July  16 
(10  a.m.);  Bar.  29.6;  Temp.  70°.  Weather- 
Cloudy  to  fair. 
Provinces,  Wednesday,  July  15 :  Max.  71°,  Wey- 
mouth ;  Min.  51°,  Ma'lvern. 


Submerged 
Forests.* 


This,   the  62nd   volume 
of         the         Cambridge 
Manuals   of    Science,    is 
one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  that  excellent  series. 

Remains  of  forests  buried  beneath  the 
sea  between  the  tidemarks  are  common 
round  our  coasts,  and  the  popular  view  of 
their  origin  is  summed  up  pithily  in  the 
local  name,  "  Noah's  Woods,"  by  which  they 
are  often  known.  Those  who  are  patient 
and  enterprising  enough  to  explore  the 
black,  peaty  soil  in  which  the  trunks  and 
debris  of  trees  are  embedded  may  discover 
that  the  plant  remains  are  mainly  those  of 
Oak,  Hazel,  Sallow,  and  Alder,  mingled 
with  those  of  lesser  swamp  plants,  such 
for  example  as  the  rhizomes  of  Osmunda 
regalis. 

Much  discussion  has  ranged  round 
the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  submer- 
sion of  these  forests.  Fortunately,  evi- 
dence pointing  definitely  to  an  explana- 
tion of  the  causes  is  to  be  derived  from  the 


»  Submerged  Forests.  By  Clement  Rekl,  F.R.S.  Cam- 
bridge Manuals  of  Science.  (Cambridge  University  Press.) 
Price  Is. 


sections  obtained  in  the  course  of  excava- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  dock-making.     In 
such    cases    series    of    strata   are    passed 
through.    These  layers  form  a  sort  of  semi- 
lumber-room  of  the  past  and  contain  old 
shoes,  mediaeval  pottery,  sunk  boats,  and 
drifted   wreckage,   all  buried   in    the  silt. 
Below  this  burial  ground  of  the  past  3,000 
or  4,000  years  may  be  found  a  black,  peaty 
soil    showing  like  that  previously  referred 
to    Alders  and  Hazels  yet  rooted  in  their 
original  positions.     Below  this  again  may 
be  found  more  silt,  and  a  second  remains 
of     a     tree-clad     land     surface,    and    yet 
deeper,  reaching  to  so  much  as  50  feet  be- 
low   the  present  surface,    the   remains   of 
older  forests  are  to  be  discovered.     Clearly 
nothing   but   land  subsidence  and  silting 
up    could    have    produced    this    state    of 
affairs. 

Mr.  Clement  Reid  describes  in  a  series 
of  interesting  chapters  the  submerged 
forests  of  the  Thames  Valley,  e.g.,  those 
brought  to  light  during  the  excavations  of 
Tilbury  Docks.  There  the  remains  lie  so 
deep  as  60-70  feet  below  the  present  level, 
and  the  fact  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
long  ago  the  Thames  had  cut  a  level  60-70 
feet  below  its  present  bed.  In  those 
far-off  times  the  southern  part  of  the 
North  Sea  must  have  been  a  vast  marsh, 
and  the  estuary  of  the  Thames  meandered 
so  far  eastward  as  the  latitude  of  the 
Dogger  Bank,  and  may  indeed  have  joined 
waters  with  the  Rhine-. 

Mr.  Clement  Reid  traces  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  forests  round  the  East  Coast 
to  the  famous  Cromer  forest  bed,  and  is 
able  to  show  that  in  the  Norfolk  Broads 
we  have  an  example  of  the  effects  of  slow 
subsidence.  The  author  estimates  that 
this  subsidence  ceased  about  2,500  years 
ago,  and  that  since  then  the  silting-up  of 
narrow  valleys  has  created  estuaries,  di- 
verted the  sluggish  rivers,  and  imparted 
their  present  characters  to  these  delight- 
ful if  somewhat  treacherous  haunts  of  the 
small  yaoht.  From  the  East  Coast  Mr. 
Clement  Reid  steps  across  to  the  Dogger 
Bank,  which  lies  opposite  Northumber- 
land, Durham,  and  Yorkshire,  about  60 
miles  from  the  nearest  land.  From  an  ex- 
amination of  its  contours  and  the  remains 
of  animals,  etc.,  brought  up  by  oyster- 
dredgers,  he  is  able  to  reconstruct  the  map 
of  Western  Europe  and  to  show  that  in  no 
vastly  remote  period  Denmark  was  joined 
by  the  Dogger  Bank  to  the  coast  of  York- 
shire, and  that  not  improbably  the  then 
vast  river,  the  Rhine,  flowing  northward 
caught  up  the  waters  of  the  Thames  and 
bore  them  with  its  own  to  form  a  great 
estuary  which  debouched  into  the  North 
Sea  between  the  Dogger  Bank  and  the 
Yorkshire   coast. 

In  like  manner  Mr.  Clement  Reid 
journeys  round  the  coast  and  shows  us 
that  when  the  last  obscure  spot  on  the 
earth's  surface  has  revealed  itself  to  the 
intrepidity  of  the  explorer  there  will  re- 
main close  at  hand  and  at  home  illimit- 
ble  scope  for  discovery.  From  the  dim 
and  defaced  records  of  the  ooze  of  our 
coasts  we  may  yet  reconstruct  past  episodes 
in  the  life  of  our  land,  and  learn  the 
causes  which  have  been  and  are  at  work 
moulding    it    in    its   present  fashion.     To 


those  who  love  that  romance  which  science 
weaves  with  the  warp  of  fact  and  the  woof 
of  inference,  we  recommend  very  cordially 
Mr.  Clement  Reid's  fascinating  little  book. 


Coloured  Plate. —  The  6ubject  of  the 
Coloured  Plate  to  be  published  with  the  next  issue 
is  Gloriosa  RothschiLdiana. 

Some  New  Roses. — At  several  recent  metro- 
politan shows  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son  have 
exhibited  large  vases  of  their  new,  single- 
flowered  H.T.  Rose  Waltham  Scarlet,  illustrated 
in  fig.  21.  The  variety  was  derived  from  a  cross 
between  a  T.  and  a  H.T.  rose,  and  possesses  ex- 
ceptional garden  value.  The  bushes  commence 
to  flower  early  in  June  and  continue  to  yield 
a  beautiful  display  until  severe  frosts  occur. 
The  plant  is  of  a  bushy,  spreading  habit,  and 
produces  large  sprays  of  flower.  The  shapely 
buds  are  scarlet,  and  when  the  flower  is  fully 
expanded  this  colour  becomes  a  rich  pink.  As 
a  Rose  for  the  garden  and  for  supplying  blooms 
for  decorative  purposes,  this  charming  variety 
should  prove  a  great  acquisition.  Augustus 
Hartmann  (fig.  19)  is  a  cerise-pink  coloured 
Hybrid  Tea  variety,  and  is  a  Gold  Medal  Rose 
of  the  year,  having  received  this  distinction 
from  the  National  Rose  Society  at  the  Metro- 
politan Exhibition  on  the  7th  inst.,  where  it  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons. 
The  blooms  were  the  most  vivid  in  colour  of 
all  the  new  varieties  exhibited  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  the  variety  was  generally  regarded 
as  the  best  new  seedling  of  the  year. 
Mrs.  Bertram  Walker,  illustrated  in  fig.  20,  is  a 
fragrant  variety  of  salmon  colour  with  a  suffu- 
sion of  pink.  This  variety  is  also  a  Gold 
Medal  Rose  of  the  year,  and  is  spoken  highly  of 
for  its  qualities  as  a  .garden  variety,  the  flower- 
ing being  remarkably  free  and  the  constitution 
vigorous.  It  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Dick- 
son, Ltd.  Margaret  Dickson  Hamill  (fig.  22)  was 
also  awarded  the  National  Rose  Society's  Gold 
Medal  on  the  7th  inst.  The  blooms  are  fragrant 
and  suggestive  of  Mme.  Ravarv,  but  larger  and 
flushed  with  salmon.  The  variety  belongs  to  the 
Hybrid  Tea  race,  and  is  said  to  possess  unusual 
vigour.  It  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Alex. 
Dickson  and  Sons. 

R.H.S.  Orchid  Show,  1  91  5.  -At  the 
meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  Orchid  Committee  on 
Tuesday  last  the  chairman,  Mr  J.  Gurnet 
Fowler,  asked  the  opinion  of  the  committee  as  to 
the  advisability  of  arranging  for  an  autumn  show 
of  Orchids  in  1915,  it  being  now  too  late  to  con- 
sider the  question  for  this  season  as  the  fix- 
tures had  been  published.  The  members  present 
agreed  that  such  a  show  should  be  arranged,  and 
some  expressed  surprise  that,  after  the  very 
satisfactory  experience  of  the  exhibition  held  on 
Nov.  5  and  6,  1912,  a  similar  event  should  not 
have  been  arranged  for  the  present  year. 

Church  Army  s  City  Gardens.— The 
Countess  of  Dundonald  will  distribute  the  prizes 
to  successful  plot  holders  of  the  Church  Army'* 
eight  "  City  Gardens"  at  the  fifth  annual  prize- 
giving,  which  will  take  place  at  the  Merrow 
Street  "City  Garden,"  Walworth,  to-day  (18th 
inst.).  These  "City  Gardens"  are  waste  build- 
ing plots,  loaned  by  the  respective  authorities  to 
the  Church  Army,  dug  over  in  winter  by  men 
out  of  work,  and  divided  into  free  plots  for  mar- 
ried men  with  small  wages. 

Horticulture  at  the  Vienna  Centenary 
Exhibition,  1915.  — The  k.k.  Horticultural 
Society  in  Vienna  has  proved  with  its  previous 
exhibition  of  Roses  and  shrubs  that  it  is 
possible  in  Austria  to  hold  exhibitions  of 
horticultural  products  on  modern  lines.  The 
large  number  of  entries  and  the  great  in- 
terest shown  by  the  public  are  proofs  that 
a    well-arranged     horticultural    exhibition   may 
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FIG.  21— ROSE  WALTHAM  SCARLET  :  A  SINGLE,  H.T.  VARIETY. 
(R.H.iS.  Award  of  Merit,  June  30,  1914— sec  p.  54.) 
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rely  on  large  support.  Thus  encouraged,  the 
Society  has  decided  to  organise  an  exhibi- 
tion in  1915  on  a  yet  larger  scale.  It  will  be  open 
from  May  to  October,  and  there  will  be  exhibits 
of  flowers,  fruit,  vegetables  and  cut  flowers.  The 
arrangements  are  in  the  hands  of  the  General 
Secretary  and  Director,  Mr.  Kurt  Schechner. 
It  rests  with  the  Austrian  gardeners  to  embrace 
their  opportunity  and  to  show  what  they  can  do. 
Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Information 
Bureau  of  the  Exhibition. 

"The  Orchid  Review."— The  current  issue 
of  the  Orchid  Review  contains  some  par- 
ticulars of  the  Reichenbachian  Herbarium, 
by  Prof.  Zahlbruckner,  Keeper  of  the 
Imperial  Hofmuseum,  Vienna,  which  will  be 
read  with  interest.  On  May  6,  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  Prof.  Reichenbach's  death,  a 
commission  of  the  authorities  and  officials  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  Herbarium,  and  satis- 
tied  itself  that  the  eight  cases  in  which  the 
Orchids  arrived  from  Hamburgh  wexe  complete 
and  undamaged,  after  which  the  cases  were 
opened,  and  an  inventory  was  taken  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  contents  ascertained.  With  the 
greatest  satisfaction  it  can  be  stated  that  the 
materials  have  not  suffered  by  their  long  con- 
finement, and  that  they  are  in  the  same  condition 
as  when  received.  Some  materials,  however, 
were  found  that  were  not  Reichenbach's  pro- 
perty, and  these  are  being  separated  with  a  view 
to  their  restoration  to  their  original  owners,  iis 
accordance  with  claims  made  at  the  time  that 
the  Herbarium  was  sealed  up.  It  appears  that 
the  specimens  are  in  loose  covers,  and  separate 
from  the  analytical  drawings  and  a  lot  of  beau- 
tiful water-colour  paintings.  The  working  up  of 
the  materials  is'going  steadily  forward,  and  it  is 
hoped  to  havo  it  completed  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  material  will  then  be  incorporated  in 
the  General  Herbarium  and  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  scientific  world  for  purposes  of  study. 
The  issue  also  contains  an  article  on  Miltonia  vexil- 
laria  and  its  varieties,  with  an  account  of  their 
geographical  distribution,  a  portrait  of  Lieut.- 
Oolonel  Sir  George  L.  Holford,  and  an  illus- 
tration of  a  remarkable  specimen  of  Aerides 
odoratum  which  flowered  in  the  collection  of  the 
late  Richard  le  Doux. 

Orchard  House  Trees  at  Shrewsbury. 

We  are  informed  that  the  exhibit  of  pot  fruit 
trees  shown  by  the  King's  Acre  Nurseries  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  exhibition  (6ee  p. 
42)  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal. 

Hops    and    Potatos    in    Germany.— His 

Majesty's  Consul-General  at  Munich,  in  a  report 
dated  July  10,  states  that  although  wet  and  cold 
weather  during  May  delayed  growth,  prospects 
for  the  Hop  crop  in  Bavaria  are  very  promising. 
Aphis  attacks  have  been  prevalent,  but  are  de- 
creasing rapidly  and  not  much  damage  has  been 
done.  At  the  beginning  of  July  the  plants  looked 
healthy.  The  official  report  relating  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  crops  at  the  beginning  of  July 
states  that  Potatos  in  Germany  frequently  came 
up  irregularly  and  are  still  patchy  in  places.  The 
condition  of  the  crop  is  given  as  2.7  (2  =  good, 
3  =  average). 

Diamond     Black    Moth.— The      Board      of 

Agriculture  and  Fisheries  desires  to  inform  all 
farmers,  especially  those  in  Norfolk  and  Cumber- 
land, that  a  leaflet  on  the  diamond  black  moth 
can  be  obtained,  post  free  and  gratis,  on  appli- 
cation to  the  secretary,  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries,  Whitehall  Place,  London.  The  larvae 
of  this  moth  are  doing  great  injury  to  Swedes 
and  Turnips,  especially  in  the  districts  men- 
tioned, but  the  cause  of  the  injury  does  not 
appear  to  be  recognised  in  many  cases,  as  the 
caterpillars  are  very  small. 

The  late  Dr.  Jacques  Huber.— The    Kew 

Bulletin  gives  the  following  particulars  of  the 
iate  Dr.  Jacques  Huber,  Director  of  the  Museum 
Goeldi,  Para,    whose  death  was  recorded   in  the 


Gardeners'  Chronicle  (April  18,  1914,  p.  276). 
Dr.  Huber  went  to  Para  in  the  year 
1895,  and  was  made  Director  of  the  Botanical 
Section  of  the  newly-reorganised  State  Museum 
of  Natural  Science  and  Ethnography  (now 
Museum  Goeldi).  Here  he  laid,  out  the 
botanic  garden  and  undertook  numerous  scien- 
tific journeys  into  different  parts  of  Brazil,  the 
results  of  which  added  considerably  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Brazilian  flora.  In  addition  to  his 
general  botanical  and  geographical  studies  he 
had  an  extensive  knowledge  of  Para  rubber  and 
its  cultivation,  and  many  of  his  articles  on  Hevea 
and  other  rubber   plants   were  published   in  the 


and  a  half  of  Latin,  without  distinctive  type 
for  the  differential  characters.  The  only  help  in 
this  direction  are  comparisons  with  allied  species. 
Of  the  Papuan  species  only  preliminary  descrip- 
tions are  given.  No  new  genus  is  described,  and 
the  species  belong  to  a  small  number  of  genera, 
Dendrobium  and  Bulbophyllum  being  represented 
by  fourteen  each,  and  Glomera  t>y  eight.  A  num- 
ber of  the  Papuan  novelties  are  from  elevations 
of  10,000  feet  and  upwards,  and  belong  to  the 
genera  Platanthera,  Peristylus,  Glomera,  etc. 

The  Rose  Society  of  Ontario.-TIio  first 
Annual   of   the   Rose   Society    of   Ontario   con- 
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-ROSE    MARGARET   DICKSON    BAMrLL  :  COLOUR,    ORANGE-YELLOW    FLUSHED    WITH    SALMON. 

(Awarded  N.R.S.  Cold  Medal  on  the  7th  inst.— see  p.  M.) 


Bulletin  of  the  Herbier  Boissier.  In  March, 
1907,  when  Dr.  Goeldi  returned  to  Europe,  Dr. 
Huber  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Goeldi 
Museum. 

NewOrchios.— The  thirteenth  number  of  the 
second  series  of  the  Bulletin  du  Jardin  Botanique 
de  Buitenwrg  (March,  1914)  16  wholly  taken  up 
with  descriptions  of  new  Malayan  and  Papuan 
Orchids  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Smith.  About  75  species 
are  described  in  as  many  pages.  The  34  addi- 
tional Malayan  species  are  fully  described, 
occupying  52  pages ;  thus  averaging  about  a  page 


sists  of  a  pamphlet  of  50  pages,  illus- 
trated with  photographs  and  coloured  plates 
from  Lumiere  photographs.  The  Society  was 
formed  on  July  19,  1913,  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  whom  many  Rosarians  in 
this  country  will  remember,  and  we  offer  both 
Society  and  president  our  congratulations  on 
the  satisfactory  beginning  of  their  operations. 
Besides  the  holding  of  its  various  shows  the 
Society  has  inaugurated  a  series  of  meetings 
during  the  winter  months,  at  which  lectures  on 
matters  relating  to  Roses  and  Rose-growing  are 
discussed,  and,  in  addition  to  giving  an  account 
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of  the  doings  of  the  Society,  the  Annual  con- 
tains notices  of  these  lectures.  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook 
discusses  the  Rose  garden,  and  the  culture 
of  Roses.  Mrs.  Baines  treats  of  Rose  pests,  and 
we  gather  from  her  article  that  the  Roses  of 
Canada  suffer  in  much  the  same  way  as  ours 
in  this  country.  Soil  and  fertilisers  are  dealt 
with  by  Mr.  Manton,  the  propagation  of  Roses 
by  Mr.  James  Bkyson,  and  greenhouse  Boses  by 
Mr.  Allen.  The  Annual  also  gives  lists  of 
varieties  which  are  best  suited  for  growing  in 
Ontario.  It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  to  find  that 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuais  provide  a  large  proportion 
(about  one-third)  of  these,  doubtless  on  account 
of  their  hardiness. 

American    Wheelbarrows   in    England. 

In  talking  recently  with  a  Bradford  merchant  of 
builders'  supplies,  etc.,  who  obtains  American 
wheelbarrows  from  a  Manchester  importer,  the 
statement  was  made  that  owing  to  the  fact  that 
wheelwrights  in  England  will  not  trouble  to  make 
wheelbarrows,  except  when  they  are  short  of 
other  work,  there  is  a  good  sale  for  American 
wheelbarrows.  They  are  well  spoken  of,  being 
made  of  good  wood,  and  selling  at  a  reasonable 
price.  They  are  imported  knocked  down,  the  re- 
tailer having  merely  to  fasten  them  together  with 
a  few  bolts,  screws,  and  nails.  One  feature, 
however,  is  criticised,  and  that  is  that  the  wooden 
shafts  are  not  hollowed  out,  as  are  the  English 
ones,  so  as  to  afford  a  good,  comfortable  grip. 
The  statement  was  made  that  if  the  American 
manufacturer  would  only  attend  to  that  detail  the 
English  wheelbarrows  would  never  be  asked  for. — 
Florists'  Exchange,  U.S.A. 

Proposed  Public  Park  at  Loch  Lomond. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Glasgow  Cor- 
poration to  consider  the  suggestion  to  acquire  a 
public  park  at  Loch  Lomond  has  reported  in 
favour  of  the  proposal.  The  price  at  which  the 
promoters  secured  an  option  is  £30,000,  but  the 
ultimate  cost  would  be  about  £15,000. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

{The    Editors   do   not    hold    themtelvee    responsible   for 
the    opinions   expressed    by    correspondent!.) 

Fastigiate  Robinia.— Having  read  Prof. 
Henry's  article  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  on 
Poplars,  and  noticing  the  remarks  on  fastigiate 
trees,  I  think  that  you  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  in  our  garden  there  is  a  very  tall  fastigiate 
specimen  of  Robinia  Pseud-acacia.  Many  mis- 
take it  for  a  Poplar.  It  has  been  planted  quite 
twenty  years.  Miss  Florence  Grimsdick,  Hay- 
wards  Heath. 

The  Lesser  Narcissus  Fly.  — No  objec- 
tion can  possibly  be  taken  to  the  tone  of  the  letter 
of  Mr.  A.  J.  Bliss  (p.  31).  It  is  now  recognised 
by  him,  as  has  been  obvious  from  the  first,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  prove  the  negative; 
and  I  freely  admit  that  it  is  for  those  who  main- 
tain that,  whether  or  not  the  larvae  of  this  fly 
may  at  times  feed  on  decayed  matter  in  the  bulb, 
they  do  equally  at  times  feed  also  on  the  healthy 
bulb,  and  hence  the  dangerous  character  of  the 
fly.  That  is  the  true  issue,  which  I  accept.  And 
surely  there  has  now  been  established  more  than, 
a  strong  prima  facie  case  that  this  is  so.  I  need 
not  recapitulate  the  evidence  summed  up  in  my 
last  note,  but  since  that  was  written  we  have 
further  evidence  bearing  directly  on  the  issue 
stated.  It  comes  in  the  shape  of  the  following 
miaute  from  the  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  R.H.S.  a6 
follows  : — "Mr.  Chittenden  also  showed  a  speci- 
men of  Narcissus  bulb  sent  him  by  Mr.  Back- 
house with  a  number  of  the  larvae  of  the  lesser 
Narcissus  fly  feeding  in  the  neck  of  the  bulb 
under  such  circumstances  as  left  little  doubt  that 
they  were  the  originators  of  the  attack,  not 
merely  followers  feeding  on  damaged  tissue  due 
to  other  and  earlier  attack."  And  yet,  in  the 
face  of  all  this,  Mr.  Bliss  maintains  that,  in 
his  opinion,  "  the  case  for  healthy  bulbs  being 
attacked  by  the  Eumerus  is  an  increasingly  weak 
one."  In  other  words,  the  stronger  the  evidence 
the  weaker  the  case.     Truly,  a  remarkable  con- 


clusion. He  boldly  expresses  doubt  concerning 
the  cases  which  Mr.  Chittenden  has  mentioned,  a 
doubt  which  will  certainly  not  be  shared  by  any- 
one who  knows  the  extreme  care  and  acumen 
with  which  that  gentleman  carries  out  his  investi- 
gations. But  may  I  say  that  I  venture  to  doubt 
the  "doubt"  of  Mr.  Bliss,  for,  marvellous  to 
relate,  he  concludes  his  letter  with  the  statement 
that  he  "  joins  in  advising  that  all  doubtful  bulbs 
should  be  at  once  taken  up  and  examined,  and 
all  containing  larvae  should  be  destroyed."  But 
why,  if  the  larvae  are  only  doing  useful 
"scavenger"  work?  Mr.  Bliss  is  almost  exact 
in  his  wording  with  the  words  of  caution  which  I 
used  at  the  outset,  and  which  led  Mr.  Bliss  to 
intervene  with  correspondence  the  whole  trend 
of  which  was  to  show  that  the  trouble  involved 
by  my  suggestion  was  likely  to  be  unnecessary. 
However,  we  welcome  the  convert  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  and,  all  of  us  at  last  recommend- 
ing the  same  thing,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  con- 
troversy ends.  But  Mr.  Bliss  raises  a  new  and 
interesting  point  which,  although  at  present  a 
matter  of  speculation  only,  may  have  something 
in  it.  Referring  to  Mr.  Chittenden's  statement 
with  reference  to  "  the  decay  of  the  bulb  follow- 
ing the  attack  of  the  Eumerus,"  Mr.  Bliss  sug- 
gests the  possibility  of  the  flies  disseminating  the 
disease  as  they  fly  from  plant  to  plant  in  deposit- 
ing their  eggs.  I  hope  that  Mr.  Bliss  will  in- 
vestigate this  point.  If  he  will  do  so  useful 
work  will  have  been  done.     Charles  E.  Shea. 

In  taking  up  my  Daffodils  this  year  I  have 

come  across  many  diseased  bulbs,  some  with 
Eumerus  grubs  in  them  and  some  not,  but  all 
that  had  Eumerus  in  them  were  diseased,  and  I 
have  obtained  new  evidence  which,  I.  think, 
puts  it  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
Eumerus  is  simply  a  scavenger,  never  feeds 
on  the  living  and  healthy  substance,  and  prob- 
ably never  attacks  a  sound  bulb.  There  is 
probably  more  than  one  disease  present  among 
my  bulbs,  but  I  am  now  referring  only  to  those 
affected  with  what  I  take  to  be  Fusarium 
bulbigenum,  since  the  symptoms  agree  with 
those  described  by  Mr.  Massee  in  the  Keiv 
Bulletin  (No.  8,  1913)  (see  also  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  December  13,  1913,  p.  124).  It 
is  a  characteristic  of  this  disease  in  most 
of  the  bulbs  which  I  have  examined  that 
it  travels  down  the  layers  (scales)  and 
not  across  them.  Apparently  it  cannot  pass 
through  the  skin  of  the  scales  ;  at  any  rate,  not 
in  the  earlier  stages.  When  it  reaches  the  base 
it  spreads  across  and  up  the  other  layers 
(which  till  then  remain  quite  fresh  and  healthy) 
till  all  the  bulb  is  invaded.  This  accords  well 
with  the  description  of  Fusarium  mentioned 
abo\  e,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  it  is  conveyed  to 
the  bulbs  from  the  leaves  in  the  first  instance, 
and  that  in  the  earlier  stages  only  the  tips  of 
the  scales  where  these  infected  leaves  have  died 
off  show  the  symptoms  of  the  disease.  If  a 
bulb,  in  which  the  disease  is  in  its  early- 
stages,  before  it  has  reached  the  base,  is 
cut  in  half  longitudinally,  the  soft  and  brown 
layers  in  which  the  disease  has  spread  are  seen 
alternating  with  the  quite  healthy  (white  and 
solid)  layers.  In  some  such  bulbs  examined 
there  were  young  Eumerus  larvae  which  had 
penetrated  about  half  an  inch,  and  in  every 
case  they  were  feeding  in  and  down  the  diseased 
layers,  leaving  the  healthy  scales  entirely  un- 
touched. The  effect  due  to  the  Eumerus,  from 
the  top  down  to  where  they  were  found,  is  quite 
easily  distinguished  from  the  effect  of  the  dis- 
ease (which  has  advanced  some  way  beyond 
them),  and  could  not  be  mistaken  by  anyone 
having  a  number  of  bulbs  in  varying  stages  to 
compare  together.  This  fact — that  in  these  par- 
tially infected  bulbs  the  Eumerus  feeds  only 
on  the  rotting  portions — taken  together  with  all 
the  evidence  I  and  others  have  brought  forward 
of  the  grubs  feeding  on  diseased  bulbs,  of  their 
being  found  in  conjunction  with  other  larvae  in 
the  same  bulb,  and  of  their  being  found  feed- 
ing on  the  rotting  substance  of  plants  other  than 
Daffodils,  is  surely  very  significant,  and  if  all 
this  does  not  constitute  an  absolute  demonstra- 
tion, it  does,  at  any  rate,  amount  to  an  over- 
whelming probability  that  the  Eumerus  is  solely 
a  scavenger.  No  doubt  this  conclusion  will  not 
be  unreservedly  accepted  until  it  has  been  con- 
firmed  by   the   observations   of   trained   experts, 


and  quite  properly  so.  But  the  proving  of  a 
negative  is  a  long  process  if  all  the  possible 
objections  have  to  be  tested  and  eliminated,  and 
in  tn©  meantime  I  think  all  practical  growers 
will  be  satisfied  that  a  prima  facie  case  has  at 
least  been  established.  Having  taken  up  the 
unorthodox  side  in  this  question  I  may  as  well 
be  hanged  for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb,  and  now  that 
I  have  no  longer  any  doubt  that  it  is  a  scavenger 
I  will  venture  to  go  a  step  further.  So  far  from 
the  Eumerus  being  a  destructive  pest,  it  is  quite 
possible — it  is  even  very  likely — that  it  is  bene- 
ficial, and  should  perhaps  be  encouraged  rather 
than  exterminated.  For  by  feeding  on  diseased 
bulbs  it  eats  up  and,  presumably,  destroys  all 
(or  a  great  amount)  of  the  fungus  which  would 
otherwise  run  its  course  uninterrupted,  leaving 
the  soil  full  of  spores  to  start  future  infection. 
And  if  this  is  so  it  is  evident  that  the  whole- 
sale destruction  of  the  flies  may  do  great  harm 
and  result  in  an  enormous  increase  of  the 
Fusarium.  I  have  already  a  certain  amount  of 
evidence  in  favour  of  this  conclusion. — .4.  /. 
Bliss. 

Narcissus  Seeding. -A  seed  pod  of  Narcis- 
sus Mme.  de  Graaff,  which  had  been  cross-ferti- 
lised was  accidentally  broken  off  at  about  the  end 
of  May,  just  after  it  had  attained  its  full 
growth.  I  quite  thought  it  would  prove  worth- 
less, but  decided  to  let  it  remain  on  the  damp 
soil  to  see  if  any  seeds  matured.  The  broken 
end  was  left  under  the  foliage  and,  being  near 
to  a  wall  on  a  north  border,  it  was  always  moist. 
On  June  29  the  capsule  showed  signs  of  ripening, 
and  was  taken  away.  When  opened  six  seeds  were 
found  inside,  five  of  them  fully  developed,  and 
one  not  so  plump  as  the  others.  Thus  after 
lying  more  than  a  month  quite  severed  from 
the  plant  the  pod  has  ripened  six  seeds  at  the 
normal  time.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if 
the  seeds  germinate.  W.  H.  Divers,  V.M.H., 
Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  Grantham. 

Grape  Primavis  Muscat.— I  am  sending  for 
your  table  a  bunch  of  Primavis  Muscat  or  Early 
White  Frontignan  Grape.  This  fine  variety,  if 
better  known,  would  undoubtedly  become  one  of 
our  foremost  varieties  for  early  use  on  account  of 
its  rich  Muscat  flavour.  The  berries  are  liable 
to  crack,  but  this,  as  in  the  case  of  Madresfield 
Court,  can,  with  a  little  management,  be  over- 
come, allowing  the  lateral  growths  to  grow  freely 
instead  of  stopping  them  in  the  usual  way. 
Grown  in  the  same  house  as  Foster's  Seedling 
and  Biack  Hamburgh,  it  is  a  month  in  advance 
of  either  of  these  varieties.  There  is  only  one 
vine  here,  and  previous  to  this  year  the  bunches 
have  been  almost  worthless,  nearly  all  the 
berries  splitting  just  before  ripening.  How- 
ever, the  entire  crop  has  ripened  this  season  with- 
out a  single  berry  showing  any  signs  of  cracking. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  will  give  their  ex- 
perience of  this  variety,  the  quality  of  which  is 
of  the  first  rank.  .S'.  Ely,  Marlands,  West 
Horsham.  (The  Grapes  were  very  good,  but 
would  have  been  better  for  being  left  on  the  vine 
a  little  longer. — Eds.) 

Rheum  Alexandrae.- In  answer  to  Mr.  H.  J. 
Elwes  (p.  457),  I  may  state  that  Rheum  Alex- 
andrae was  introduced  from  China  by  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  and  Sons  through  their  collector, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson.  It  was  distributed  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  in  the  autumn  of  1909,  and  since  that 
time  I  have  seen  it  growing  remarkably  well  on 
the  slopes  of  Coombe  Wood  Nursery.  Though 
this  nursery  is  unfortunately  in  a  state  of  dis- 
solution, no  doubt  Messrs.  Veitch  could  still 
supply  it.  The  large,  pale  yellow,  leaf-like  bracts 
form  a  very  striking  feature,  and  fortunately 
the  plant  is  more  amenable  to  cultivation  than 
its  Himalayan  relative — Rheum  nobile.  W. 
Truelove. 

-  'Germination    of    Seedsi  in    the  iFruit.— 

Recently  on  opening  a  fruit  of  Cereus  lividus, 
which  was  one  year  old  and  quite  ripe,  I  found 
that  a  quantity  of  the  seed  had  germinated,  and 
many  formed  cotyledons  inside  the  fruit.  This 
plant  is  a  native  of  hot,  dry  regions,  and  the 
germination  of  the  seedlings  in  this  manner  may 
be  a  special  adaptation.  I  have  nlanted  the 
seedlings  to  note  their  progress.  C.  Robinson, 
si.   Hilary  Gardens,  Cowbridgt. 
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SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL. 

July  14. — There  was  a  very  poor  attendance 
at  the  fortnightly  meeting,  held  on  Tuesday  last 
in  the  Vincent  Square  Hall,  Westminster,  and 
the  exhibition  was  the  smallest  of  the  year.  The 
largest  floral  exhibit  consisted  of  a  group  of 
perennial  Phlox  in  great  variety,  and  this  was 
awarded  a  Gold  Medal.  The  Floral  Committee 
recommended  four  Awards  of  Merit  to  novel- 
ties. 

There  were  fewer  groups  of  Orchids  than  usual, 
but  a  number  of  novelties  were  submitted  for 
award,  and  the  Orchid  Committee  recommended 
three  First-class  Certificates  and  one  Award  of 
Merit. 

No  award  was  made  to  a  novelty  by  the  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Committee,  but  this  body  awarded 
three  Medals  to  groups. 

At  the  3  o'clock  meeting,  in  the  Lecture  Room, 
the  twelfth  Masters   Memorial   Lecture   was   <h 
livered    by     Professor    J.     Bretland    Farmer, 
F.R.S. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  Henry  B.  May,  Esq.  (in  the  chair). 
Messrs.  C.  T.  Druery,  J.  W.  Moorman,  C.  R. 
Fielder,  C.  Blick,  J.  F.  McLeod,  John  Dickson, 
Chas.  Dixon,  H.  J.  Jones,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  J.  T. 
Bemiett-Poe,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  W.  P.  Thorn 
son,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  E.  A.  Bowles.  B.  Crisp, 
John  Green,  F.  W.  Harvey,  W.  H.  Page,  John 
Jennings,  B.  Hooper  Pearson,  and  W.  Cuthberl- 

SOQ. 

AWARDS    OF    MERIT. 

Nemcsia,  Marsden  Jones'  dark-flowered 
strain. — This  is  a  vigorous  large-flowered  strain 
in  which  the  orange  ground  colour  of  the  flowers 
is  overlaid  to  different  degrees  with  deep 
maroon-black.  Some  flowers  are  but  lightly 
dotted,  some  are  almost  a  self-coloured  maroon", 
and  between  these  extremes  the  strain  includes 
a  number  of  variably  dotted  types  of  great 
beauty,  always,  however,  with  the  orange  ground 
colour.  Shown  by  Mr.  Marsden  Jones,  Malpas. 
Cheshire. 

Gladiolus  Eldorado. — Some  fine  spikes  carry- 
ing as  many  as  16  flowers  each  were  shown  of 
this  new  variety,  which  in  its  blotching 
shows  the  influence  of  the  Lemoinei  race, 
but  the  flowers  are  of  the  largest  size, 
expanding  to  4  or  5  inches  in  diameter, 
and  the  segments  show  a  well-rounded 
broad  form  and  good  substance.  The  colour  is 
pale  yellow,  with  large  scarlet  blotches  on  the 
lower  segments,  which  run  back  to  the  dark 
throat.  The  yellow  ground  colour  is  also  in- 
fluenced by  the  thin  shading  of  red  which  marks 
the  exterior  of  the  segments  and  shows  through. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  garden  forms.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son. 

Michcnixia  Tchiliatclwffii  (see  fig.  23).  —  A 
handsome,  little-known  biennial,  or  even  annual, 
discovered  by  the  Russian  explorer  Tchihatcluf 
in  1849  in  the  Cilician  Taurus.  It  has  tall,  rigidiy 
erect  stems,  with  coarse,  rough,  sharply  serrate 
leaves  at  the  base,  but  is  strikingly  furnished  in 
the  upper  half  with  a  dense  columnar  mass  of 
open  white  bells.  The  corolla  has  8  lobes,  which 
spread  flat  or  recurve  from  a  shallow  tube. 
From  this  the  large  stigma  protrudes,  carrying, 
in  the  young  flowers,  a  mass  of  yellow  pollen 
from  the  anthers  which  are  discharged  on  to  it 
at  an  early  stage.  As  a  rule  a  cluster  of  three 
flowers  breaks  from  each  bract  on  the  main  stem, 
so  that  the  inflorescence  is  richly  furnished.  It 
is  figured  at  t.  7.742  in  the  Bot.  Mag.  The 
plants  shown  were  inferior  to  those  figured  in 
the  size  of  flower  and  plant,  and  in  recording 
the  award  it  should  also  be  stated  that  the  plant 
is  too  difficult  and  uncertain  ever  to  find  a  place 
in  common  cultivation.  Shown  by  Miss  Will- 
mott. 

Other  Novelties. 

Helianthus  cucumerifolius,  var.  Stella, 
Sutton's  Brilliant. — Under  this  extraordinary 
name  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  showed  one  of 
their  best  derivatives  from  Prof.  Cockerell's  Bed 


Sunflower.      The    flowers      are    bright    yellow,  recently  given  an  Award  of  Merit.     It  shows  the 

banded   with   brown   on   the   inner  third.      The  same  branching  habit,  and  should   prove  a  fine 

Committee  wished  to  see  flowers  again.  garden  plant. 

Veroascum    Warley   Pearl. — This   is    a    white  Primula   pseudo-capitata. — This    fine    Primula 

sport  from  the  beautiful  Warley  Rose  which  was  was  sent  by  Messrs.  Bees,  but  on  arrival  it  was 


Fig.  23. — michauxia  tchihatcheffh  :  flowers  white. 
(See   Floral    Committee's   .Awards.) 
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found  to  be  damaged.  It  is  a  better  perennial 
than  capitata,  and  shows  stouter  foliage  and 
stronger  dwarfer  spikes.  If  less  graceful  than 
the  old  form,  its  better  garden  qualities  will  no 
doubt  bring  it  to  the  front. 

GENERAL     EXHIBITS. 

The  largest  floral  exhibit  was  a  collection  of 
border  Phloxes  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  J.  Jones, 
Ltd.,  Ryeoroft  Nurseries,  Lewisham.  This  im- 
posing display  occupied  a  space  of  600  square 
feet,  and  included  400  plants  in  100  distinct 
varieties.  In  the  centre  .were  batches  of 
the  fine  white  variety,  Frau  Ant.  Buchner, 
and  the  pale,  salmon-coloured  Elizabeth  Camp- 
bell ;  whilst  in  the  general  group  were  such 
beautiful  sorts  as  Mrs.  R.  C.  Pulling,  pink 
(new);  Rijnstroom,  rosy-pink;  Mrs.  W.  Wraite, 
pale  mauve  and  white ;  Boule  de  Feu,  glowing 
scarlet;  and  Henry  Murger,  white,  with  carmine 
•ye.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  Wells,  Junr.,  Merstham,  also  ex- 
hibited varieties  of  Phlox  decussata. 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  Edmonton, 
exhibited,  as  a  flower  group,  a  collection  of  green- 
house and  British  Ferns,  for  which  a  Silver-gilt 
Flora  Medal  was  awarded.  The  plants 
were  exceptionally  healthy,  and  included  Adian- 
turn  Veitchii,  with  young,  rose-tinted  fronds, 
Blechnum  corcovadense  roseum,  Davallia  tenui- 
folia  Veitchii,  D.  fijiensis  plumosus,  Pteris 
Childsii,  a  finely-crested  Fern,  and  Doryopteris 
(Pteris)  ludens,  with  handsome,  hastate  fronds. 
The  best  of  our  native  speoies  were  Athyrium 
filix  femina  plumosum,  Polystichum  aculeatum 
gracillimum,  Scolopendrium  vulgare  grandi- 
oeps  and  Osmunds  regalis  cristata-  (Silver-gilt 
Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey,  staged 
an  imposing  group  of  Ivies,  with  a  batch  of  the 
showy  variegated-leaved  Aralia  mandschurica  as 
a  centre-piece.      (Silver   Bauksian  Medal.) 

Col.  the  Rt.  Hon.  Mark  Lockwood,  Romford 
(gr.  Mr.  Cradduck),  filled  a  large  table  with 
Fuchsias,  for  which  a  Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal 
was  awarded. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Felt- 
ham,  showed  plants  of  Solanum  Wendlandii, 
each  about  6  feet  high,  and  bearing  large  heads 
of  the  pretty  lavender-coloured  flowers.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  also  ex- 
hibited a  batch  of  Solanum  Wendlandii;  as  taH, 
well-flowered  plants. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  had 
an  extensive  exhibit  of  Gloxinias,  in  batches  of 
distinct  colours. 

Mr.  James  Douglas,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey, 
showed  fine  border  Carnations,  the  blooms — the 
best  in  the  Hall — being  splendid  in  form,  of 
large  size,  and  of  handsome  colours.  The  gem  of 
the  collection  was  Mi6s  Rose  Josephs,  the  colour 
old-rose;  others  of  superior  merit  were  Cecilia, 
yellow;  Innocence,  faint  blush:  Bookham  Clove, 
Robert  Berkeley,  a  scarlet  variety  of  magnificent' 
form  and  large  size ;  Bookham  White,  and 
Evangeline,  lavender-puce.   (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Sir  D.  Gooch,  Bart.,  Hylands  Park,  Chelms- 
ford (gr.  Mr.  Heath),  exhibited  choice  blooms  of 
Souvenir  de  la  MaWiaison  and  Tree  Carnations, 
the  old  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  clove  coloured 
Maggie  Hodgson  being  the  more  conspicuous 
varieties.     (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  O.  Engelmann,  Saffron  Walden,  showed 
Perpetual-flowering  Carnations,  of  such  sterling 
varieties  as  Carola,  My  Rose,  White  Perfection. 
Calypso  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Ward.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Mr.  John  Box,  Lindfield,  Sussex,  exhibited  45 
varieties  of  Sweet  Peas,  decorated  with  spraye 
of  Statice.  The  varieties  included  James 
Box,  salmon ;  Mrs.  Cuthbertson,  blush ;  Agri- 
oola,  pale  mauve ;  Nettie  Jenkins,  lavender : 
Illuminator,  rosy-cerise;  Ella  Box,  white,  flaked 
with  lavender ;  and  Mrs.  Gibbs  Box,  pink. 
(Silver-en'lt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr  Henry  Eckford.  Wem,  Shropshire,  also 
exhibited  Sweet  Peas.  The  variety  Clematis  is  a 
fine  shade  of  blue,  and  has  purplish  standards. 
Eckford's  New  Blue  is  also  a  striking  variety. 
Others  that  were  especially  good  are  Duplex 
Spencer,  King  Manoel,  maroon;  Florence 
Nightingale    and    Colleen,   a   pretty  bi-coloured 


flower,  the  standards  being  rose-pink  colour  and 
the  wings  much  paler.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester, 
were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  Roses. 

Messrs.  W.  Kordes  and  Krause,  Witley, 
showed  a  small  collection  of  Roses,  including 
fine  blooms  of  the  variety  Mme.  Edouard 
Herriot. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering-atte-Bower, 
Essex,  showed  his  white,  seedling  Climbing 
Rose,  named  Pemberton's  White  Rambler. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Enfield,  showed  hardy 
flowers  as  a  cool-looking  corner  group,  with 
pans  of  Nymphaeas  along  the  front.  The  exhibit 
was  rich  in  Lilies,  of  whioli  we  noticed  Lilium 
odorum,  L.  excelsum,  L.  canadense  fl  avium,  L. 
pardalinum  and  L.  Humboldtii ;  also  Japanese 
Irises,  fine  Phloxes,  Delphiniums,  the  giant 
Armeria  plantaginea  gigantea,  with  pink  flowers ; 
Gaillardias,  Coreopsis  tinctoria  and  numerous 
other  fine  border  flowers.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport,  Somerset, 
filled  a  long  table  with  Gladioli.  This  handsome 
exhibit  was  composed  of  exceptionally  fine 
spikes  of  large,  brilliantly-coloured  varieties, 
amongst  which  we  noticed  Henry  Drummond  and 
Pioneer,  two  ohoice  crimson  sorts ;  Christine 
Margaret  Kelway,  soft  shades  of  pink  and  rose, 
with  yellow  in  fche  throat,  and  deep  rose-coloured 
lines ;  His  Grace,  rosy-red  petals,  the  yellow 
throat  marked  with  crimson ;  Lady  Montague,  a 
pale  variety,  with  big  blotches  of  crimson-red  on 
the  two  lower  segments  ;  La  Nuit,  purplish  blue  ; 
and  hybrids  of  G.  primulinus,  some  with  apri- 
cot and  rose  tinting.  (Silver-gilt  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Mrs.  Atkinson,  Locksheath,  near  Southamp- 
ton, exhibited  a  few  spikes  of  Gladioli,  the  most 
striking  variety  being  Orby,  a  scarlet  flower 
striped  with  maroon. 

Hardy  flowers  were  also  exhibited  by  the 
Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery;  Mr. 
Maurice  Prichard,  Christohurch,  Hampshire 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal)  ;  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Ltd.,  Feltham ;  and  Messrs.  Phillips  and 
Taylor,  Bracknell,  Berkshire  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Mr.  Howard  H.  Crane,  Highgate,  showed 
Violas  and  his  race  of  miniature  flowered  varie- 
ties known  as  Violettas.  Of  these  latter  a  selec- 
tion includes  Eileen,  mauve,  with  yellow  eye; 
Rock  Orange,  rich  golden-yellow  ;  Rock  Lemon  ; 
Primrose  Beauty,  Purity,  Cecilia,  purplish-blue  ; 
Cynthia,  pale  lavender;  and  Estelle,  the 
smallest  of  all.  white,  with  suffusion  of  gold  on 
the  lower  petal.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Carter  Page  and  Co.,  London  Wall, 
exhibited  pans  of  Violas  in  numerous  varieties. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal. t 

Violas  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Turner. 
Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield. 

Orehid  Committee. 

Present :  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (in  the 
chair),  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  secretary), 
Gurney  Wilson,  W.  Bolton,  S.  W.  Flory,  W.  H. 
White,  E.  H.  Davidson,  J.  E.  Shill,"  W.  H. 
Hatcher,  W.  Cobb,  T.  Armstrong,  C  H.  Curtis, 
R.  A.  Rolfe,  C.  J.  Lucas,  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch. 
and  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart. 

Only  two  important  groups  were  staged,  but 
the  show  was  above  the  average  for  the  season, 
and  specially  interesting  in  distinct  novelties, 
three  of  which  secured  First-class  Certificates  and 
one  an  Award  of  Merit. 

AWARDS. 

Ftrst-Class  Certificates. 
Miltonia  vexillaria  The  Rev.  W.  Wills  (see 
fig.  24),  from  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Bracken- 
hurst.  Pembury,  Tunbridge  Wells  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
Davis).  The  largest  and  best-shaped  light  form 
of  Miltonia  vexillaria  and  of  extraordinary 
substance.  In  tint  it  is  unique,  being  of 
a  delicate  Peach-blossom,  the  veining  slightly 
darker  and  the  petals  bearing  a  slight  violet, 
flush  at  their  bases.  The  broad  labellum  has 
a  yellow  disc  on  white  ground,  and  three  thin 
lines  of  red  in  front  of  the  crest.  It  was  raised 
from  the  varieties  gigantea  and  Queen  Alexandra. 
Odontoma  Charlesworthii  (Odm.  Uro-Skinneri 
x  M.  vexillaria),  from  Messrs.  Charlesworth 
kND  Co.,  Hay-wards  Heath.    This  is  a  jrreat  tri- 


umph for  the  hybridiser,  being  a  product  com- 
monly designated  by  experts  "  a  gem."  The  plant. 
is  intermediate  in  growth  between  the  parent*, 
but  well  shows  O.  Uro-Skinneri,  which  bore  the 
seed.  The  erect  inflorescence  bore  four  flowers- 
flatly  arranged  as  in  M.  vexillaria,  but  in 
texture  and  markings  like  the  Odontoglos- 
sum,  although  enlarged  to  more  than  twice  the 
size.  The  sepals  and  broader  petals  are  blotched 
with  reddish  purple,  the  white  ground  show- 
ing through  slightly  in  the  central  part  of  the 
petals  and  margin,  and  more  so  in  the  sepals.  The 
lip  is  formed  after  M.  vexillaria,  but  the  broad' 
front  is  coloured  the  rich  purplish-rose  seen  in 
the  best  forms  of  O.  Uro-Skinneri  as  spotting. 
The  crest  is  yellow  with  a  white  base,  having 
beautiful  ruby-red  markings. 

Odontoglossum  pereultum  King  George 
(Rolfeae  X  ardentissimum),  from  F.  Mentieth 
Ogilvie,  Esq.,  The  Shrubbery,  Oxford  (gr.  Mr. 
Balmforth).  The  fine  form  which  secured  an 
Award  of  Merit,  July  2,  1912,  but  now  greatly 
improved,  especially  in  the  size  of  flowers,  which 
are  white  with  broad  transverse  blotches  of 
violet-purple.     The  spike  bore  12  blooms. 

Award  of  Merit. 

Brasso-Catflei/a  Ilenc  (B.-C.  Madame  Chas. 
Maron  x  C.  Dowiana),  from  Baron  Bruno 
Schroder,  The  Dell,  Englefield  Green  (gr.  Mr. 
J.  E.  Shill).  A  superb  flower  of  great  size,  the 
second  crossing  with  C.  Dowiana  giving  it 
broader  proportions  while  still  retaining  the 
fringed  lip.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  coloured 
lilac-rose.  The  lip  is  of  rose  colour,  with  a 
darker  ray  of  purple  in  the  centre  and  a  large 
yellow  disc. 

Cultural  Commendation. 

To  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Brackenhurst, 
Pembury  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis),  for  a  superbly- 
grown,  compact  specimen  of  Cattleya  Wars- 
cewiczii  with  six  spikes  bearing  together  twenty- 
three  richly-coloured  flowers  (see  fig.  25). 

To  Elizabeth  Lady  Lawrence,  Burford  (gr. 
Mr.  W.  H.  White),  for  a  fine  plant  of  Odonto- 
glossum Pescatorei  with  five  branched  spikes 
giving  a  perfect  head  of  white  flowers. 

GENERAL     EXHIBITS. 

F.  Mentieth  Ogilvie,  Esq.,  The  Shrubbery, 
Oxford  (gr.  Mr.  Balmforth),  exhibited  the  new 
Odontoglossum  Uro-anthum  (Kegeljani  polyx- 
anthum  x  Uro-Skinneri).  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  yellowish-green,  the  sepals  barred  and  the 
petals  spotted  with  chocolate-purple.  The  white 
lip  has  a  dark  rose  base  and  bands  of  rose  spots. 

E.  R.  Ashton,  Esq.,  Broadlands,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  showed  Odontioda  Hemptinneana  Broad- 
lands  variety.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white, 
with  orange-red  spots  in  the  centre,  the  broad 
margin  being  rose-coloured ;  and  Sophro-Laelio- 
Cattleya  Sibyl,  yellow  tinged  with  purple,  and 
having  a  red  lip. 

H.  S.  Goodson,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  Putney  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  E.  Day),  showed  Odontoglossum  Snow- 
flake.  The  segments  are  spotted  with  purple,  the 
margins  being  white. 

Messrs.  Sandeb  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  an  in- 
teresting group  of  hybrids  and  rare  species, 
among  the  latter  being  the  original  form  of 
Stanhopea  tigrina,  Masdevallia  Gargantua,  M. 
calura,  M.  simula,  Anguloa  eburnea,  Ancistro- 
chilus  Thompsonianus,  Coelogyne  Mooreana, 
C.  sulpKurea,  Ornithocliilus  fuscus,  Nanodes 
Medusae,  Pfoysosiphon  Loddigesii,  Angraecum 
O'Brienianum.  with  a  spray  of  fragrant  white 
flowers;  A.  Grantii,  like  a  small  form  of  A. 
Kotschyi,  Vanda  Parishii,  and  Bulbophyllum 
densiflorum. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Jarvisbrook, 
Sussex,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal 
for  a  group  of  show}'  Orchids,  among  which  were 
noted  good  Oncidium  macranthum,  O.  amictum, 
Vanda  teres,  Cattleya  Warscewiczii,  one  form 
without  the  usual  yellow  disc  being  near  to  the 
variety  saturata  :  C.  Mossiae  Reineckiana  Snow- 
flake,  C.  Rex,  C.  Gaskelliana  alba,  Odontioda 
Charlesworthii,  some  pretty  Odontoglossum,  An- 
giuloa  Clowesii.  Phalaenopsis  amabilis  Rimestad- 
iana.  Dendrobium  Dalhousieanum,  D.  Dearei, 
Cii'i'hopetalnm  pulchrum,  Bulbophyllum  Lobbit 
Colossa  and  Epidendrum  nemorale. 

Messrs.  Flory  and  Black,  Slough,  sb.ov.cd  a 
small  group  containing  three  of  the  fine  scarlet 
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Disa  grandiflora  raised  in  their  nursery,  a  good 
specimen  of  Dendrobium  acuminatum,  with  a 
long  spike  of  pretty  rose-pink  coloured  flowers 
and  five  plants  of  the  pure  white  Cattleya  Gas- 
kelliana  alba. 

Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge, 
staged  a  group  in  which  were  two  deep-red  forms 
of  Odontioda  Charlesworthii,  good  examples  of 
their  strain;  0.  Thwaitesii,  a  large-flowered 
form  of  the  pure  white  Dendrobium  Dearei  of 
the  same  small  importation  as  that  known  as 
McBean's  variety ;  D.  Sanderae ;  some  good 
•Odontoglossums ;  and  Laelio- Cattleya  Aphrodite, 
with  very  fine,  violet-purple  coloured  lip. 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Jos.  Cheal,  Esq.  (in  the  chair), 
Messrs.  J.  Willard,  A.  Grubb,  A.  Bullock,  Geo. 
Keif,  Win.  Pope.  Horace  J.  Wright,  Owen 
Thomas,  C.  G.  A.  Nix  and  J.  Davis. 

The  most  important  exhibit  in  this  section 
was  a  collection  of  fruit  shown  by  Maldwin 
Drummond,  Esq.,  Fawley,  Southampton  (gr.  Mr. 
Lewis  Smith).  There  were  excellent  bunches  of 
Canon  Hall  Muscat  Grapes;  small-berried,  but 
well  finished  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes ;  excellent 
Beauty  of  Bath  Apples,  and  Plum6,  Currants, 
Figs,  Nectarines,  Gooseberries,  Loganberries, 
Raspberries,  Peaches,  Apples  and  Pears,  to- 
gether with  pot  fruit  trees.  (Silver-gilt  Knightian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Path  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross, 
showed  pot  fruit  trees,  including  Figs,  Cherries, 
•Gooseberries,  Plums,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots. 
The  Apricot6,  trained  as  dwarf  standards,  were 
splendidly  fruited.     (Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 

Eric  Hambro,  Esq.,  Hayes,  Kent  (gr.  Mr.  C. 
Davis)  was  awarded  a  Bronze  Knightian  Medal 
for  a  collection  of  fruit,  including  Black,  Whit." 
and  Red  Currants,  Raspberries,  Strawberries, 
■Cherries  and  Plums. 


PERPETUAL-FLOWERING    CARNATION 

The  following  new  varieties  have  been  entered 
upon  the  society's  register  during  the  half-year 
ended  June  30 : — 

Ivy  Seely. — Bright  sabnon  pink  seedling  from 
Marmion. 

Fidelio. — Burgundy  red  seedling  from  Mis. 
H.  Burnett  x  Mikado.  These  two  raised  by 
Mrs.   Seely,  Wingerworth  Hall,  Chesterfield. 

Princess  of  Wales.  —  Perpetual-flowering 
"  Malmaison,"  similar  to  Princess  of  Wales,  but 
•  onstant  in  habit. 

Mrs.  Mackay  Edqnr. — Pearl  rosy  pink. 

Countess  of  Pembroke. — Ant  red.  These  three 
raised  by  Stuart  Low  and  Co. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Lowe. — Salmon-pink.  Raised  by 
Mi.    J.    E.    Lowe.   Warwick. 

lied  Benora. — Dark  scarlet-red  sport  from 
Benora.     Raised  by  Wn.  Wells  and  Co. 

T.  A.  Weston,  hon.  sec. 


CONFERENCE    ON    SWEET    PEAS    AT 
THE  WHITE    CITY. 

July  8. — Mr.  Leonard  G.  Sutton,  who  pre- 
sided at  the  Sweet  Pea  Conference  at  the  White 
<Jity,  Shepherd's  Bush,  on  this  date,  spoke  of  the 
great  bond  of  interest  which  the  Sweet  Pea  pro- 
vides between  the  two  great  nations  which  are  as- 
sociated in  the  exhibition  being  held  in  the 
grounds,  and  voiced  the  general  regret  that  Mr. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  was  not  present  to  read  his  ex- 
pected paper  on  "  The  Development  of  the  Sweet 
Pea  in  America."  It  was  also  regretted  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  recent  unfavourable  weather  and  the 
many  flower  shows  which  are  being  held  through- 
out the  country,  there  was  no  exhibit  of  Sweet 
Peas  in  the  building ;  but  he  was  glad  to  be  ahle 
to  introduce  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Curtis,  who  would 
read  his  paper  on  "  One  Hundred  Years'  Pro- 
gress with  theiSweet  Pea  in  England." 

Mr.  Curtis  first  briefly  outlined  the  history  of 
the  Sweet  Pea,  commencing  with  its  introduction 
over  200  years  ago,  when  Father  Francis  Cupani. 
of  Naples,  sent  to  his  friend  Dr.  Uvedale,  at 
Enfield,  a  few  seeds  of  a  purple  climbing  plant, 
Lathyrus  odoratus,  which  was  the  parent  of  all 
the  many  varieties  now  cultivated.  In  1768  there 
were  only  three  varieties  ;  the  original,  which  had 
dark  purple  standards  and  blue  wings; 
Painted  Lady,  which  bore  pink  standards  and  a 
white  keel ;  and  a  pure  white  variety.  The 
greatest  improvements  in  the  flower  have  been 
effected  within  the  past  forty  years,  since  when 


the  varieties  have  shown  a  steady  increase  in  size 
and  improved  colours.  The  advent  of  the 
Spencer,  varieties  in  1900  practically  recreated  the 
Sweet  Pea,  and  we  now  have  immensely  improved 
sorts.  Mention  was  made  of  the  improved 
methods  of  cultivation,  particularly  for  exhibi- 
tion and  for  market  purposes. 

The  Discussion. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Weston  and  Mr.  C.  Orchard  re- 
ferred to  the  reputed  crosses  between  the  Sweet 
Pea  and  the  perennial  Pea,  and  asked  if  Mr. 
Curtis  knew  of  the  existence  of  any  such  hybrids. 
In  reply,  the  lecturer  said  that,  in  common  with 
other  persons,  he  had  heard  that  the  annual  and 
perennial  Peas  had  been  successfully  crossed,  but 
as  there  was  no  evidence  in  the  shape  of  plants  to 
support  this  they  must  reserve  judgment. 


There  were  four-  exhibits  in  the  open  class  for 
48  blooms  of  Roses,  distinct.  Mr.  H.  Richards, 
Warsash  Nurseries,  Southampton,  won  the 
1st  prize  with  medium-sized  blooms  of  Mrs. 
E.  Mawley,  G.  Dickson,  Mrs.  A.  Carnegie, 
the  new  Irish-raised  seedling  fiom  Ni- 
phetos  and  Frau  Karl  Druschki ;  Mr6.  F. 
Hobbs,  Mildred  Grant,  Hugh  Dickson, 
Karl  of  Warwick,  Lyon,  and  others ;  2nd, 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons,  Colchester,  with 
larger  but  less  shapely  bloom6 ;  although 
those  of  Mme.  Melanie  Soupert,  Mrs.  A.  Cox- 
head,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Russell  were  unusually 
good  ;  3rd,  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Longworth,  who  won. 
the  1st  prizes  for  (1)  triplets,  and  (2)  for  12 
Tea  or  Noisette  varieties.  The  varieties  Mme. 
Jules  Gravereaux,  Bessie  Brown,  and  Mrs.  Con- 
way Jones  were  conspicuous  in  the  class  for  12 
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Mi.  1'.  Gajidexkb  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
first  mauve  Sweet  Pea  produced  poor-looking 
crinkled  seeds  which  it  was  thought  would  not  be 
fertile,  but  experience  has  shown  them  to  be  of 
high  germinative  power.  Sweet  Pea  seeds  need  not 
be  perfectly  round;  in  fa-ct,  the  mauve  and  pale 
lavender  coloured  varieties  almost  invariably  have 
badly-shaped  seeds. 


SOUTHAMPTON    HORTICULTURAL 

July  1. — The  annual  exhibition  of  the  South- 
ampton Royal  Horticultural  Society  was  held  on 
the  1st  inst.,  in  the  interesting  grounds  attached 
to  South  Stoneham  House,  the  residence  of  Ellen 
Lady  Swaythling.  The  show  was  not  so  large  as 
in  some  previous  years,  but  the  quality  of  the 
exhibits  was  good. 


triplets,  whilst  Mme.  C.  Soupert,  Marechal  Niel, 
Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  and  White  .Maman  Cochet  are 
a  selection  of  the  Teas  and  Noisettes.  The 
bloom  of  White  Maman  Cochet  was  adjudged  the 
premier  bloom  in  the  show. 

For  6  blooms  of  any  red  or  pink  varieties, 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons  secured  the  leading 
award  easily  with  highly-coloured  blooms  of 
Mrs.  A.  Coxhead.  Mr.  Richards  followed  with 
G.  Dickson  in  but  moderate  condition.  In  a 
similar  cl  iss  for  any  one  yellow  or  white  variety, 
Mr.  G.  Prince  won  the  1st  prize  with  shapely 
specimens  of  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux. 

Only  one  exhibitor  showed  in  the  class  for  a 
meritorious  display  of  representative  varieties — 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Rogers  and  Son,  Bassett,  South- 
ampton, who  were  awarded  the  1st  award.  The 
varieties  Rayon  d'Or,  Macrantha.  British  Queen 
.ill  Avoca    were  conspicuous. 
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Baskets  of  Roses  in  3  varieties  made  a  bright 
display.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons  won  with 
Rayon  d'Or,  Mrs.  A.  Tate,  and  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant  in  fresh  condition ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Mattock. 

The  best  dinner-table  decoration  was  arranged 
by  Mrs.  E.  Burnett,  Holly  Lodge,  Westwood, 
Southampton,  who  employed  Irish  Elegance ; 
2nd,  Mrs.  Bealing,  Bassett,  Southampton. 
These  two  exhibitors  exchanged  placed  in  the  class 
for  a  vase  of  Roses.  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.,  Swan- 
more  House,  Bishops  Waltham  (gr.  Mr.  Ellwood) 
showed  the    best  bowl  of  Roses. 

Local  classes  were  well  filled,  and  the  exhibits 
were  of  much  merit.  H.  D.  Broughton,  Esq., 
Beech  Hurst,  Andover  (gr.  Mr.  H.  S.  Black- 
well),  was  placed  1st  for  18  distinct  varieties, 
and  also  for  6  triplets  with  high-quality  blooms. 
Mr.  E.  P.  Dash,  Gosport,  won  the  Local  Ama- 
teurs' Challenge  Cup,  and  also  the  "  Munt "  Cup 


also  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for  Shrubs,  Roses 
and  Alpines.  Mr.  Wills,  Southampton,  showed 
Hydrangea  and  Caladiums.     (Silver  Medal.) 


LIVERPOOL   HORTICULTURAL. 

July  9. — The  sixth  annual  Rose  and  Sweet 
Pea  exhibition,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
above  society,  took  place  on  the  9th  inst.  in  the 
local  Corn  Exchange.  The  entries  were  fully  up 
to  the  average  in  numbers  and  the  quality  was  of 
high  merit.  Sweet  Peas  were  shown  in  large 
quantities  and  the  blooms  were  of  good  quality. 

For  20  distinct  vases  of  these  flowers  R.  R. 
Anderson,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  N.  Hughes),  Birken- 
head, won  the  1st  prize  with  good  spikes  of  ex- 
cellent colour,  the  best  varieties  being  Senator 
Spenser,  Lavender  George  Herbert,  King  White 


Esq.,  had  the  best  basket  and  Mr.  G.  Cowley 
the  best  bouquet  of  Roses. 

For  12  vases  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers,  C. 
C'omer  Wall,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  F.  Reeves),  West 
Kirby,  won  the  Lst  prize  with  an  excellent  ex- 
hibit, including  fine  Gaillardias  and  Gladiolus ; 
for  six  vases  Mr.  J.  H.  Warriner,  Liscard,  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize. 

For  6  varieties  of  Carnations,  three  blooms  of 
each  variety,  Mr.  Henry  Lunt,  Crosby,  excelled, 
and  this  exhibitor  was  also  placed  1st  in  the  class 
for  12  blooms,  distinct.  The  best  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison  Carnations  were  shown  by  Sir  W.  H. 
Tate,  Bart.  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Haigh),  Wootton. 

The  best  dinner-table  decorated  with  Sweet 
Peas  was  arranged  by  Miss  Newsham,  Ormskirk, 
with  a  light,  pleasing  display  of  pink  flowers. 
This  exhibitor   also   excelled   in  the  class   for  a 


Fig.  25. — cattleya  warscewiczii,  as  shown  by  mr.  j.  gurney  fowler. 
(R.H.S.  Cultural   Commendation  on  Tuesday  last — see  p.  60.) 


in  the  classes  for  growers  of  fewer  than  300 
plants. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Molyneux,  Brantwood,  Southamp- 
ton, had  the  best  6  bunches  of  garden  or  decora- 
tive Roses. 

Sweet  Peas  were  well  shown.  Messrs.  Too- 
good  and  Sons,  seedsmen,  Southampton,  pro- 
vided the  prizes  in  the  leading  class  for  6 
bunches.  Sir  Randolf  Baker,  Ranstone,  Der- 
set  (gr.  Mr.  Usher),  was  easily  1st  with  a  re- 
markably fine  exhibit  of  such  varieties  as  Lady 
Evelyn  Eyre,  Edrom  Beauty,  Dobbies'  Cream, 
and  King  Manoel ;  2nd,  Mr.  Bealing. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Toogood  and  Sons,  Southampton, 
showed  vegetables,  for  which  a  Gold  Medal  was 
awarded.  Messrs.  B.  Ladhams  and  Son,  Shirley, 
Southampton,  were  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for  a 
rockery  and  hardy  border  flowers.  Messrs.  W. 
H.  Rogers  and  Son,  Bassett,  Southampton,  -were 


and  Dorothy  Tapscott ;  2nd,  L.  Cooper,  Esq.  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  Kitchen),  Shropshire. 

For  12  vases,  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  W.  Bond, 
Formiby,  was  placed  1st  with  excellent  spikes  of 
Mrs.  Cuthberteon,  R.  F.  Fulton  and  Maud 
Holmes ;  2nd,  L.  N.  Brooke,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  A. 
Neubrooke),  Heswall. 

For  9  vases,  Mr.  Harold  Aindow,  Formby, 
led  ;  whilst  for  6  varieties  Miss  Pollard,  Hes- 
wall, was  the  1st  prize  winner.  This  exhibitor 
showed  good  6pikes  of  Sunproof  Crimson. 

Roses. — For  12  Hybrid  Tea  Roses,  distinct, 
James  Berry,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Orritt),  Ormskirk, 
led  with  fresh,  bright  blooms  of  Avoca,  Mme. 
Melanie  Soupert,  and  others.  For  12  blooms, 
distinct,  J.  Watson  Todd,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Grif- 
fiths), Spital,  won  in  a  well  contested  class;  for 
6  trusses,  distinct,  Herbert  Harding,  Esq.  (gr. 
Mr.  T.  Lambert),  Bebington,  excelled;  the  best 
two  vases,  6  blooms  in  each  vase,  were  shown  by 
J.  Watson  Todd,  Esq. ;  whilst  L.   N.  Brooke, 


table  decorated   with   other  flowers   than  Sweets 
Peas,  using  Rose  Fireflame  most  effectively. 

In  the  amateurs'  classes,  Mr.  H.  Eaton  Mercer, 
Malpas,  and  Mr.  John  Tapscott,  Heswall,  won. 
1st  prizes  for  Sweet  Peas ;  Mr.  Loo  Thomson, 
Formby,  for  12  and  6  blooms  of  Roses ;  Mr.  J. 
Green,  Neston,  for  2  vases  of  cluster  Roses.  Mr. 
A.  Si'ENCE,  Upton,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Crippen,. 
Huyton,  showed  the  best  single  and  double  Be- 
gonias respectively ;  Mr.  Henry  Lunt  won  the 
1st  prize  for  Ca-rnations ;  and  Mr.  James  Green, 
Neston,  was  placed  1st  for  hardy  herbaceous 
flowere. 

NON-COMPETITIVE    EXHIBITS. 

Gold  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Young 
and  Co.,  Cheltenham,  for  Carnations;  Mr.  H. 
Middlehurst,  for  Sweet  Peas ;  and  MessT6. 
Bees,  Ltd.,  Liverpool,  for  Roses,  Delphiniums 
and  Alpines. 

Silver  Medals  were  awarded  to  Liverpool 
Orchid  Co.,  Gateacre,  for  Orchids;  Mr.   C.   A. 
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Young,  West  Derby,  for  Carnations;  Messrs.  E. 
P.  Kek  and  Sons,  Liverpool,  for  Hydrangeas, 
Irises  and  other  flowere;  Messrs.  Dicksons, 
Chester,  for  Ro6es  and  hardy  herbaceous  flowers ; 
and  Messrs.  W.  Rowlands  and  Co.,  Liverpool, 
for  Roses. 


ELSTREE   HORTICULTURAL. 

July  9. — The  annual  show  of  the  above  society 
was,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  president, 
the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  held  in  the  grounds  of 
Aldenham  House,  on  Wednesday,  the  9th  inst. 
Unfortunately  the  weather  in  the  morning  was 
showery,  but  towards  mid-day  it  cleared,  and 
the  attendance  was  satisfactory.  The  number 
of  entries  was  nearly  double  that  of  any  preced- 
ing year.  The  exhibits  were  arranged  in  three 
marquees. 

In  the  competitive  classes  Messrs.  F.  Cant 
and  Co.,  Colchester,  were  placed  1st  for  a  dis- 
play of  Roses ;  this  firm  having  won  the  cup 
offered  in  this  class  three  times  in  succession,  it 
now  beoomes  their  property.  In  a  class  for  Roses 
open  only  to  amateurs  the  1st  prize  and  Cup 
was  won  worthily  with  magnificent  blooms 
by  J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  Esq.,  of  Elstree  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  Allen) ;  2nd,  K.  Edgcumb,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr. 
W.  Eggleton).  Sweet  Peas  were  shown  grandly 
by  Lord  North  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Janes),  who  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize  for  these  flowers ;  2nd, 
Sir  Chas.  Haddon  (gr.  Mr.  0.  Hales),  who  also 
staged  remarkably  fine  flowers;  3rd,  G.  M.  Mob- 
wood,  Esq.  E.  N.  Kent,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  A. 
Clements),  was  successful  in  the  class  for  hardy 
herbaceous  flowers.  Prizes  were  offered  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  for  a  collection  of  vege- 
tables, and  the  1st  prize  was  won  by  Colonel  E. 
Pkabce,  followed  closely  by  K.  Edgcumb,  Esq. 
The  last-named  exhibitor  showed  the  best  Be- 
gonias; 2nd,  Colonel  Pearce.  G.  W.  Atkins, 
Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Lawrence),  was  placed  1st  for 
Gloxinias.  For  six  foliage  plants  K.  Edgcumb, 
Esq.,  G.  W.  Atkins,  Esq.,  and  J.  B.  B.  Well- 
ington, Esq.,  were  placed  in  the  order  of  their 
names.  Table  decorations  were  largely  shown. 
The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Atten- 
borough,  who  had  a  charming  arrangement  of 
Carnations.  The  Amateur  and  Cottagers' 
classes  were  well  filled,  the  produce  being  of 
very  high  excellence. 

One  of  the  large  tents  was  principally  occupied 
with  honorary  exhibits.  Mr.  Amos  Perry, 
Enfield,  staged  a  large  colleotion  of  Delphiniums 
and  other  hardy  plants.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son, 
London,  showed  pigmy  trees.  Carnations  were 
shown  splendidly  by  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son, 
Highgate.  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester, 
showed  Roses ;  and  another  striking  feature  was 
a  grand  display  of  Sweet  Peas  exhibited  by  Lord 
North,  Banbury  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Janes).  Mr.  Henry 
Newman,  Watford,  exhibited  a  rook  garden  and 
Pinks.  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Charman, 
Bushey,  6howed  hardy  herbaceous  flowers  and 
Alpines.  Messrs.  Gleeson  and  Co.,  Watford, 
showed  floral  designs.  Mr.  Allan  Porter, 
Horeham  Wood,  exhibited  Delphiniums.  The 
Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Beckett)  con- 
tributed a  splendid  collection  of  vegetables,  in- 
cluding more  than  one  hundred  dishes,  for  which 
a  large  Gold  Medal  was  awarded. 


REIGATE    ROSE    AND    SWEET   PEA. 

July  1. — This  annual  exhibition  was  held  in 
the  beautiful  grounds  of  Brokes  Lodge  on  the 
1st  inst.  The  classes  generally  were  well  filled, 
and  competition  was,  on  the  whole,  keen.  The 
Challenge  Cup  offered  for  48  distinct  varieties  of 
Roses  (open  to  nurserymen)  was  won  by  Messrs. 
B.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester.  In  the  class  for 
24  distinct  varieties  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and 
Co.,  Cambridge,  secured  the  1st  prize  with  good 
blooms  of  Coronation,  Bessie  Brown,  Ulster, 
Mabel  Drew,  Lady  Barham,  Earl  of  Gosford, 
White  Maman  Cochet  and  others ;  2nd,  Mr. 
Henry  Drew,  Longworth.  Mr.  Drew  led  in 
the  class  for  18  distinct  varieties,  Teas  or 
Noisettes,  notable  blooms  in  his  collection  being 
Molly  S.  Crawford,  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux, 
Mrs.  H.  Taylor,  NitaWeldon,  Mrs.  Foley  Hobbs, 
Mme.  L.  Constantin,  Bridesmaid  and  Maman 
Cochet ;  2nd,  Mr.  John  Mattock.  In  the  class 
for  12    garden    Roses,     distinct,    Messrs.    Wm. 


Spooner  and  Sons,  Woking,  were  successful, 
with  such  varieties  as  Rayon  d'Or,  Mrs.  Aaron 
Ward,  Excelsa,  Philadelphia  Rambler,  The  Far- 
quhar,  and  Doris ;  2nd,  Mr.  John  Mattock. 

In  the  classes  for  amateurs,  a  Silver  Cup  was 
offered  for  24  varieties,  distinct,  and  was  won 
by  Mr.  H.  L.  Wettern,  with  a  grand  collection 
including  a  magnificent  bloom  of  Avoca,  which 
was  awarded  the  Silver  Medal  offered  for  the 
best  bloom  in  the  division.  Mr.  Charles  Lam- 
plough  showed  best  in  the  class  for  18  blooms, 
distinct  varieties,  whilst  the  same  exhibitor  won 
the  Challenge  Cup  offered  for  twelve  varieties, 
distinct,  open  to  growers  of  fewer  than  1,000 
plants. 

In  the  Open  Classes  for  Sweet  Peas,  the  hand- 
some Challenge  Cup  offered  for  12  bunches  of 
distinct  varieties  was  won  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Janes, 
his  varieties  including  Hercules,  Dobbie's  Cream, 
Edrom  Beauty,  E.  R.  Janes,  King  Manoel,  Edith 
Taylor,  Audrey  Crier,  and  Lady  E.  Eyre ;  2nd, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Franks. 

For  2  bunches  of  white  Sweet  Peas,  Mr.  Janes 
again  led,  staging  White  Queen.  Mr.  A.  E. 
Usher  was  placed  1st  for  2  bunches  of  a  scarlet 
or  crimson  variety  with  The  Squire  and  King 
Edward  Spencer,  whilst  for  2  bunches  of  salmon 
shades,  orange-pink  or  orange-scarlet,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Franks  was  successful  with  Orange  Perfection 
and  Thos.  Stevenson.  The  Premier  Award  for 
2  bunches  of  pink  or  cream-pink  varieties  was 
won  by  Mr.  Janes  with  Doris  Usher  and  Her- 
cules. 

Non-competitivb  exhibits  included  displays 
of  Roses  by  Mr.  Elisha  J.  Hicks,  Twyford,  and 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Co.,  Crawley.  Messrs. 
Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham,  showed  hardy 
flowers,  whilst  a  magnificent  exhibit  of  Sweet 
Peas  was  staged  by  Mr.  Jas.  Box,  Lindfield,  to- 
gether with  one  of  English  Irises,  Water  Lilies, 
Delphiniums  and  other  hardy  flowers.  This  ex- 
hibitor was  awarded  a  Silver  Bowl  for  the  most 
meritorious  non-competitive  exhibit. 


MANCHESTER    ROYAL    BOTANICAL 
AND    HORTICULTURAL. 

July  10  and  11. — The  Rose  Show  and  Summer 
Exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  Old  Trafford,  on  the  10th 
and  11th  inst.  The  nurserymen's  classes  were 
very  poorly  filled,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
those  who  had  entered  but  were  unable  to  stage 
exhibits  had  not  sent  an  intimation  to  that  effect 
to  the  curator. 

Roses. 

Nurserymen's  Classes. — There  was  only  one 
exhibit  in  the  class  for  60  blooms  of  Roses,  dis- 
tinct. The  exhibitors  were  MessTS.  G.  and  W. 
H.  Burch,  Peterborough,  who  were  awarded 
the  1st  prize  for  moderate  blooms,  the  best  being 
Horace  Vernet  (excellent  colour),  Lyon  Rose, 
Mrs.  Stewart  Clark,  and  George  Dickson.  This 
firm  also  excelled  in  the  class  for  36  single  trusses, 
distinct;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Brown,  Peterborough. 
Messrs.  Burch  also  led  in  the  class  for  12  Teas 
or  Noisettes,  Mr.  Brown  being  2nd.  This  ex- 
hibitor won  in  the  class  for  12  blooms  of  any 
crimson  variety  with  George  Dickson,  the  finest 
specimen  in  this  exhibit  being  adjudged  the 
premier  bloom  of  H.P.  or  H.T.  in  the  show. 
Mr.  Brown  was  also  the  1st  prize  winner  in  the 
class  for  12  blooms  of  any  white  or  yellow  variety. 

Amateurs'  Classes. — For  24  blooms,  distinct, 
Mr.  E.  G.  Herbert,  Acton  Bridge,  led  with 
blooms  of  fair  quality ;  2nd,  Mr.  A.  T.  Hogg, 
Altrincham.  For  12  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Sawby,  Sandiway,  was  placed  1st. 
.  In  the  district  section  the  1st  prize  winners 
were  Mr.  G.  H.  Herbert,  for  24  trusses,  and 
Mr.   H.  Holt,  Knutsford,  for  12  trusses. 

Sweet  Peas. — In  the  class  for  not  fewer  than 
60  nor  more  than  100  vases,  Mr.  R.  Wright,  of 
Formby,  was  worthily  awarded  the  1st  prize  with 
fine  blooms,  notable  for  their  freshness  and  large 
size;  the  centre  of  the  stand  was  occupied  by  a 
huge  vase  of  the  new  variety  Royal  Purple,  a 
flower  of  fine  substance  and  colour  intensified  by 
the  surrounding  lighter  colours. 

For  12  varieties  in  a  class  open  only  to  amateurs 
ilr.  J.  S.  Procter,  Altrincham,  and  Mr.  S.  S. 
Rico  were  placed  1st  and  2nd  respectively.  For 
a  collection  of  not  fewer  than  25  varieties  Mr. 
Rigg  won  the  1st  prize. 


For  10  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom 
Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham,  ex- 
celled, as  on  former  occasions  ;  and  they  also 
showed  the  best  6  fine  foliage  plants. 

For  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  in  and 
out  of  bloom,  this  Cheltenham  firm  had  a  charm- 
ing array,  artistically  arranged.  Highly-coloured 
Crotons  and  numerous  choice  Orchids  were  fea- 
tures of  this  fine  exhibit.  2nd,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Holmes  ;  3rd,  Mr.  W.  G.  Garner. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits.  —  Gold  Medals 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  J.  A.  Bruce,  Chorlton- 
cum-Hardy,  for  Sarracenias  and  other  plants  ;  W. 
H.  Lee,  E6q.  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Morbey),  Heywood,  for 
a  collection  of  fruit  trees;  Messrs.  A.  Dickson 
and  Sons,  Newtownards,  Belfast,  for  Sweet 
Peas ;  Messrs.  Caldwell  and  Sons,  Knutsford, 
for  hardy  herbaceous  flowers  and  Roses. 

Violas  and  Pansies  were  shown  by  Mr.  R.  W. 
Spicer,  Whalley  Bridge. 


LA  SOCIETY  FRANCAISE  D'HORTICULTURE 
DE    LONDRES. 

July  11. — By  the  kind  invitation  of  Mr.  N.  N. 
Sherwood,  the  members  of  the  French  Gardeners' 
Society  of  London  paid  a  visit  to  his  charming 
residence  at  Kelvedon  on  the  11th  inst.  The 
party,  consisting  of  about  120,  left  Liverpool 
Street  Station  at  11.20  a.m.  They  were  re- 
ceived at  Kelvedon  by  Mr.  Sherwood,  who  enter- 
tained the  visitors  at  luncheon.  The  afternoon 
wa6  spent  in  visiting  the  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds,  and  in  inspecting  the  neighbouring  trial 
grounds  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Son.  At  5  p.m. 
tea  was  served  on  the  lawn.  The  house 
is  a  delightful  specimen  of  old  English 
architecture,  which  has  been  skilfully  and  artis- 
tically restored  in  keeping  with  the  original 
design.  The  old  oak  panelling  and  woodwork 
is  peculiarly  interesting,  and  the  house  forms  an 
ideal  country  residence.  Mr.  Geo.  Schneider,  on. 
behalf  of  the  members,  thanked  Mr.  Sherwood 
for  his  hospitality.  The  members  of  the  "  Hortus 
Lodge  "  present  also  joined  in  the  expressions 
of  thanks. 


LAW     NOTE. 


AMERICAN    GOOSEBERRY    MILDEW. 

On  July  8  four  Kentish  fruit-growers  were 
summoned  at  Bow  Street  for  causing  to  be 
exposed  for  sale  in  Covent  Garden  Market  Goose- 
berries affected  with  the  American  Gooseberrv 
mildew. 

In  the  case  of  one  of  the  defendants,  the  magis- 
trate was  not  satisfied  that  he  had  knowingly 
consigned  the  diseased  fruit,  and  the  summons 
was  dismissed  upon  payment  of  14s.  costs- 

The  others  were  fined  40s.  and  14s.  costs, 
20s.  and  28s.  costs,  and  40s.  and  16s.  costs  respec- 
tively. 

The  defendants  in  each  case  stated  that  every 
precaution  had  been  taken  to  prevent  d.'seased 
fruit  being  sent  to  market. 


©bftuat£. 

George  Cuthbert.  —  The  announcement  in 
our  last  issue  of  the  death  of  Mr.  George  Cuth- 
bert, senior,  must  have  been  received  with 
deep  sorrow  and  regret  by  a  large  circle  of 
friends  in  the  horticultural  world,  so  widely 
was  he  known,  and  so  greatly  respected 
for  his  amiability,  generosity,  and  high 
character.  Since  he  met  with  a  bad  accident  in 
1905,  Mr.  Cuthbert  had  not  enjoyed  the  best  of 
health,  but  it  was  only  after  his  return  from  a  re- 
cent visit  to  Hastings  that  he  was  taken  seriously 
ill  and  was  obliged  to  undergo  an  operation  for  an 
internal  complaint.  Mr.  Cuthbert  was  born  on 
July  21,  1839,  and  was  a  nephew  of  the  Richard 
Cuthbert  who  founded  the  business  at  Southgate 
in  1797.  He  commenced  his  business  career  at 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son's  Old  Nursery  at  Ches- 
hunt.  From  there  he  went  to  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons,  Reading;  thence  to  the  now  extinct 
firm  of  Messrs.  Jacob  Wrench  and  Sons, 
London  Bridge ;  and  about  1865  became  man- 
ager of  the  seed  department  of  Messrs.  John  and 
Charles  Lee's  famous  nursery  at  Hammer- 
smith,  on  the  site  now  occupied    by   Olympia. 
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He  stayed  with  Messrs.  Lee  for  ten  years, 
and  in  1875  joined  his  uncle  George  at  South- 
gate.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1903,  the 
business  came  into  Mr.  G.  Cuthbert's  po  session, 
and  he  took  his  sons,  George  Henry  and  Richard, 
into  partnership,  his  younger  son  James  entering 
the  fiim  in  the  following  year.  As  before  stated, 
the  business  at  Southgate  was  commenced 
in  1797  by  Richard  Cuthbert,  who  had 
previously  been  gardener  at  Hamilton  Palace, 
in  Lanarkshire,  and  Luton  Hoo,  in  Bedford- 
shire, and  who  was  a  few  yeare  later  joined  by 
his  nephew  George.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
business  the  special  feature  of  the  nursery  was 
the  cultivation  of  the  old  double  white  Camellia 
and  Fielder'6  White  Azalea  for  cut  flowers,  and 
the  nursery  still  contains  a  few  grand  old  speci- 
mens of  both  plants,  growing  in  the  houses  in 
which  they  were  originally  planted  long  before 
the  duty  was  taken  off  glass  or  the  era  of  tight 
glazing  and  heating  by  hot  water  commenced. 
For  about  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  the 
Camellia  had  a  great  vogue,  and  the  cut  blooms 
of  the  old  double  white  sold  for  excellent  prices 
in  Covent  Garden  market.  The  Camellia  having 
gone  out  of  fashion,  the  firm  has  long  since 
specialised  in  the  forcing  of  shrubs  and  bulbs,  and 
their  many  triumphs  with  these  subjects  at  the 
London  exhibitions  in  recent  years  have  earned 
for  them  high  repute.  Especially  have  they  been 
successful  in  the  cultivation  and  introduction 
of  fine  varieties  of  Rhododendron  sinense 
(Azalea  mollis),  of  which  the  varieties  George 
Cuthbert  and  Ellen  Cuthbert  both  obtained 
the  Award  of  Merit  of  the  R.H.S.  Mr. 
Cuthbert  was  one  of  the  oldest  subscribers 
to  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution, and  he  served  for  several  years 
on  the  committee  of  the  Royal  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund,  being  succeeded  by  his  e'dest  son 
when,  a  few  years  ago,  advancing  years  and  in- 
different health  compelled  him  to  resign.  Of 
both  these  institutions  Mr.  Cuthbert  was  a  con- 
stant and  gpnerons  supporter.  The  funeral  took 
place  at  Southgate  on  Saturday  last,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  members  of  the  family,  all  the 
emplovpes  of  the  firm,  and  a  number  of  friends. 
The  business  will  lie  continued  by  the  sons  under 
the  old  style  and  title  of  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert. 


Correspondent^ 


Asphalting  Garden  Walks  :  Asphalt.  To  as- 
phalt garden  paths  use  one  measure  of  tar  to 
two  measures  of  any  one  of  the  following 
materials,  which  you  may  find  it  most  con- 
venient to  use  : — Cinders,  gravel,  stone  or 
granite  chippings,  or  shingle.  Chippings  or 
shingle  would  answer  your  purpose  best. 
Make  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  material  used, 
and  pour  the  tar  into  it  and  mix  to  the  con- 
sistency of  mortar.  Then  lay  it  on  the  paths 
previously  prepared  for  its  reception  to  the 
thickness  of  three  or  four  inches.  Make  this 
level  and  insert  therein  a  few  sandstones,  as 
you  suggest,  before  the  material  sets;  following 
with  a  light,  even  covering  of  sand,  prefer- 
ably silver-sand.  This  will  give  a  good  finish 
to  the  work.  Finally,  pass  a  light  roller  over 
the  walks  thus  made  before  the  materials  have 
become  quite  set.  The  tar  will  not  require 
being    boiled    this   weather. 

Bottlkd  Pkas  :  ./.  K.  D.  Air  must  have  got 
into  the  jars,  or  perhaps  they  were  not  abso- 
lutely dry.  Another  possibility  is  that  they 
were  not  stored  in  a  cool,  dry  p.ace.  The  usual 
pi. in  is  to  put  the  peas  into  dry,  wide-mouthed 
bottles,  shaking  them  down  till  they  are 
packed  in  as  closely  as  can  be.  Wind  some  hay 
round  the  lower  part  of  each  bottle,  then  stand 
them  all  upright  in  a  large  saucepan  with  coldl 
water  enough  to  reach  to  the  necks.  Bring' 
the  water  to  the  boil  and  keep  it  boiling  forj 
two  hours.  Cork  the  bottles  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  have  them  in  the  water  till  it  is  cold.1 
Cover  the  corks  en:iiely  with  sealing-wax  or 
with  melted  paraffin,  to  exe'li'de  all  air  an<| 
store  in  a  cool,  dry  p'ace.  After  sealing  the 
bottles  thoroughly  bury  them  in  a  dry  part  of 


the  garden.     The  peas,  if  all  air   ifi  excluded, 
will  then  keep  about  five  months. 

Bulbils  in  Leaf  Axils  of  Tulip  :  W.  H.  D. 
Although  not  common  in  this  genus  it  is  very 
general  for  bulbous  monocotyledons  (Lilies, 
etc.)  to  produce  bulbils  in  the  axils  of  their 
leaves.  It  may  well  be  that  the  hot,  dry 
season  has  induced  the  formation  of  axillary 
bulbils  in  the  May-flowering  Tulips.  Inas- 
much as  a  bulb  is  nothing  more  than  a  bud 
in  which  the  leaves  have  become  fleshy,  there 
is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  appearance 
of  aerial  bulbs  in  plants  which  grow  from  a 
bulb  A  parallel  case  is  presented  by  the 
Potato,  which  upon  occasion  produces  axillary 
tubers  on  its  aerial  stems. 

Carnations  :  N.  H.  P.  We  do  not  undertake  to 
name  varieties  of  Carnations  or  other  florists' 
flowers,  and  should  advise  you  to  send  the' 
flowers  to  a  grower,  who  can  compare  them 
with  others  in  his  collection. 

Clematis  Failing  :  If.  H.  IF.  The  trouble  is 
not  due  to  disease,  the  cultural  conditions  are 
at  fault. 

Clover  on  Lawn  :  J.  P.  and  Son.  Dress  the 
lawn  with  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  will 
cause  the  grass  to  grow  so  luxuriantly  as  in 
time  to  crowd  out  the  clover. 

Conifers  Diseased  :  A.  D.  W  The  fungus 
Fomes  acinosus  is  present  on  the  roots.  In  all 
probability  a  fungus  is  present  at  the  collar 
of  the  Cedar  tree. 

Cucumbers  Diseased  :  E.  G.  The  trouble  is  due 
to  Cucumber  mildew.  Spray  the  plants  with 
liver  of  sulphur  at  the  rate  of  j  oz.  in  2 
gallons  of  water.  If  you  are  using  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture  for  other  purposes  that  specific 
may  be  used  for  the  Cucumbers  at  half  the 
usual  strength. 

Cucumbers  Spotted  :  T.  G.  IF.  The  plants  are 
affected  with  Cucumber  leaf-spot.  If  there 
is  at  present  no  fruit  on  the  plants  they  should 
be  sprayed  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  ;  but  if 
fruits  are  present,  use  liver  of  sulphur  in- 
stead. 

Fern  Unhealthy  :  Mid.  The  injury  is  caused  by 
eelworms.  The  plants  cannot  be  cured,  and 
should  be  burned  and  the  soil  and  pots  steri- 
lised thoroughly. 

Grapes  Diseased  :  E.  J.  T.  The  berries  are 
affected  with  "spot"  disease,  caused  by  the 
fungus  Gloeosporium  ampelophagum.  Dredge 
the  vines  with  flowers  of  sulphur  at  intervals 
of  ten  days.  On  the  second  occasion  add  a 
small  quantity  of  quicklime,  and  increase  the 
quantity  on  each  successive  application,  but 
always  use  a  little  more  sulphur  than  lime. 
Next  winter,  when  the  vine  is  resting,  drench 
the  rod  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron. 
Collect  and  burn  all  diseased  leaves,  shoots 
and   fruit. 

Grapes  Failing  to  Swell  :  A.  J.  We  have 
carefully  examined  the  specimens  sent,  but 
can  find  no  trace  of  any  disease  which  could 
account  for  the  berries  failing  to  swell.  We 
should  be  inclined  to  attribute  the  trouble  to 
some  error  in  culture  or  improper  atmospheric 
conditions. 

Ivy-Leaved  Pelargoniums  :  T.  E.  IF.  The 
blisters  on  the  leaves  are  caused  by  insect 
punctures.  Too  much  moisture  at  the  root  is 
the  cause  of  yellowing  of  the  foliage. 

Melons  Dying  :  IF.  H.  Y.  The  plants  are  at- 
tacked by  "  Sleeping"  disease,  and  the  soil  is 
infected  with  the  fungus.  Specimens  that  are 
affected  with  sleeping  disease  cannot  be  cured, 
for  the  fungus  enters  the  roots  and  develops 
with  the  plants.  Take  the  precaution  to  steri- 
lise the  soil  in  which  the  crop  was  grown. 

Names  of  Plants  :  A.  C.  D.  Periploca  graeca, 
Lathyius  salivus. — A.  T.  H.  The  Roses  were 
withered;  6,  Iris  Monspur;  7,  I.  aurea.— B.  J. 
Slurry.  1,  Periploca  graeca;  2,  Phillyraea  lati- 
fo'ia. — J.  J .  and  Son.  1,  Agrostis  sp.  (pro- 
bably) ;  2,  Agrostis  canma ;  3,  Avena  flaves- 
cnis ;  4,  cannot  identify  without  flowers. — 
R  E.  IF.  Aristolochia  elegans.— IF.  J.  R.  1, 
Vanda  suavis  ;  2,  Cypripedium  Remus  (Bullen. 
ianum  x  purpuratum).—  S.  0.  1,  Oncidium 
amictum;  2,  Oncidium  sarcodes;   3,   Oncidium 


fiexuosum ;  4,  Oncidium  pubes. — A.  J.  D.T 
South  Wales.  Gaura  Lindheimeri. —  IF.  M.  1, 
Potentilla  atro-sanguinea ;  2,  Mesembryanthe- 
mum  mutabile. —  W.  J.  B.  1,  Next  week  ;  2, 
Lythrum  salicaria  ;  3.  Nepihrclepis  todaeoides; 
4,  Adiantum  cuneatum  Pacotii ;  5,  Selaginella 
Mertensii  variegata;  6.  Selaginella  umbrosa. — 
War  sash.     Magnolia    glauca. 

Nectarines  Splitting  :  A.  George.  The  trouble 
has  been  caused  by  too  much  water  at  the 
roots  at  the  stage  when  the  fruits  were  set- 
ting. It  may  be  that  the  border  requires  at- 
tention, the  drainage  being  choked. 

Onions  :  IF.  Wood.  Onion  mildew  is  present. 
Spray  the  plants  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  1  ounce  to  3  gallons  of  water.  Next 
spring  spray  in  anticipation  of  the  disease, 
which  is  almost  certain  to  reappear. 

Pea  Duke  of  Albany  :  H.  Miles.  The  disease 
is  caused  by  a  fungus  called  Rhizoctonia,  which 
is  present  in  the  soil.  The  plants  should  be 
treated  with  quicklime,  or  gaslime  if  procur- 
able.    Watering  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

Peach  Leaves  Riddled  :  It.  Hyslop.  The  trees 
are  affected  with  Cercospora  circurnscissa 
(Shot-hole  fungus).  It  is  too  late  too  adopt 
remedial  measures  this  season.  In  future  spray 
with  a  solution  of  liver  of  6ulphur  when  the 
leaves  have  just  unfolded,  and  twice  again 
at  intervals. 

Peas  Diseased  :  M.  S.  The  sample  you  sent 
became  very  dry  during  transit,  and  we  should 
be  glad  if  you  would  send  a  fresh  one,  in- 
cluding the  roots  of  the  Pea  plant.  There 
were  a  number  of  larvae  in  the  box  in  which 
your  specimen  was  sent,  but  these  were  pro- 
bably of  the  Common  Cabbage  Moth  (Mames- 
tra  brassicae). — G.  H.,  Pea,  and  H.  G.  G., 
Richmond.  The  fungus  Ascochyta  pisi  is  caus- 
ing the  injury,  and  the  disease  cannot  very  well 
be  checked  now.  Burn  all  infected  haulms,  and 
do  not  sow  Peas  on  the  infected  land  again  for 
some  time  to  come. — G.  IF.  G.,  Llandaff.  We 
are  thoroughly  examining  the  specimen  sent, 
which  appears  to  be  suffering  from  a  bacterial 
disease.  The  disease  usually  becomes  more  pro- 
nounced at  the  time  of  flowering,  and  hitherto 
no  cure  has  been  discovered.  The  organism 
is  often  present  in  the  plant  before  any  ex- 
ternal symptoms  appear,  and  thus  it  is  possible 
to  get  a  fair  crop  even  from  diseased  plants. 
We  would  suggest  that  it  would  be  well  not 
to  grow  the  same  variety  again,  as  it  seems 
very  susceptible. 

Roses  :  H.  S.  (Portadown)  and  M.  R.  Tbo 
Roses  were  too  withered  to  identify. 

Strawberry  Plants  Failing  :  /.  A.  C.  The 
plants  are  attacked  by  eelworms,  and  beyond 
recovery.  Burn  all  the  plants,  and  add  quick- 
lime to  the  soil  to  destroy  the  worms. 

Sweet  Pea  Spike  with  Seven  Blooms  :  T.  Tim- 
son.  The  spike  of  R.  F.  Felton  variety  with 
seven  blooms  exhibits  fasciation,  to  which  the 
unusual  number  of  flowers  is  due.  We  have 
received  specimens  of  Peas  with  seven  blooms 
on  former  occasions.  See  Vol.  LIV.,  pp.  259. 
345. 

Ten-week  Stocks  Dying  :  W.  Jackson.  The 
grub  belongs  to  an,  insect  called  Phorbia  bras- 
sicae. After  the  eggs  have  been  laid  it  is  too 
late  to  take  measures  for  destroying  the  pest. 

Tomato  Diseased  :  Iris.  Your  Tomatos  are 
affected  by  a  bacterial  disease.  It  is  probable 
that  the  infection  has  been  carried  by  insects 
from  one  plant  to  another  while  they  were 
flowering;  well  fumigate  the  house  in  order  tn 
keep  it  free  from  insect  life. 

Tomatos  Failing  :  S.  T.  If  the  disease  attack- 
ing your  plants  is  black-stripe,  it  must  have 
been  present  in  the  seed,  which  is  often  the 
case.  If  60,  you  will  readily  understand  that 
there  is  no  cure,  the  disease  having  developed 
in  the  very  earliest  stages  of  the  plant ;  and  we 
should  advise  you  to  destroy  all  the  plants 
attacked,  and  obtain  fresh  seed  from  another 
source. 


Communications  Beceived  — F.  r.— W.  0.  A.— 
F.  A.— W.  E.  M— D.  B .— G.  St.  Ox— 0.  K.— A.  K.— 0.  H. 
—0.  F.  O.-J.  V.  C— H.  W.— W.  M.— D.  H.  P.— Whit 
tlngham— G.  P.  F.— J.  M.— W.  H.  D—  H.  W.  W.— 
.7.  W.— D  O.  B.— J.  C— G.  W.  B.— H.  M.— Inquisitor— 
H.  M.— F.  n.  &  Co.—  D.  B.  A.,  Teddington— M.  S.— 
A.  G.— J.   Cocliburn. 
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HYDROCYANIC  ACID   GAS  AND  ITS 
USES    IN    HORTICULTURE, 

Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  (HCN)  was  discovered 
I  Scheeje,  a  Swedish  chemist,  in  1782,  but  its 
true  composition  was  not  known  until  1815.     It 

'  railed  prussic  acid  by  its  discoverer,  and 
this  name  has  survived  to  the  present  time. 
It  occurs  in  nature  in  combination  with  other 
bodies  in  a  large  number  of  plants,  e.g.,  Prunus 
amygdalus  var.  amara,  P.  Laurocerasus,  etc.  It 
is  -usually  prepared  by  the  action  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  on  potassium  ferrocyanide,  when  the 
following  reaction  occurs  : — 

2K4FeC6N„  +  3H2S04 
=  FeK„FeCGN6  +  3K:S04  +  6HCN. 

In  this  process  the  potassium  ferrocyanide 
is  dissolved  in  water,  the  diluted  acid  is  added 
and  the  mixture  distilled,  when  a  solution  of 
the  gas  in  water  collects  in  the  receiver.  This 
process  is  obviously  not  available  for  horticul- 
tural purposes,  since,  for  such  purposes,  it  is 
necessary  to  bring  the  acid  in  the  form  of  gas 
into  contact  with  the  pests  which  it  is  desired  to 
destroy.  This  can  be  done  conveniently  by 
treating  an  alkaline  cyanide  with  a  suitable 
acid,  when  the  gas  is  at  once  liberated. 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  when  perfectly  pure,  is  a 
colourless  liquid  boiling  at  26°  C.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  deadly  poisons  known.  It  is  soluble 
in  water,  and  a  solution  containing  two  per  cent, 
by  weight  is  used  in  medicine.  The  solution  is 
only  slightly  acid,  but  with  alkaline  hydroxides 
cyanides  are  formed,  though  it  has  no  action  on 
alkaline  carbonates.  On  standing,  the  solution 
gradually  decomposes,  forming  a  variety  of  com 
pounds,  dependent  on  the  conditions.  The 
most  important  compound  produced  in  tin's  de- 
composition is  formic  acid  (H.COOH).  which  re 


suits  from  the  hydrolysis   or   combination    with 
water  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  thus  : — 
HCN  +  2H20  =  H.COOH  +  NHX 

This  change  takes  place  very  rapidly  when 
the  solution  is  heated  with  acids  or  alkalies, 
so  much  so  that  if,  in  the  manufacture  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  from  potassium  ferrocyanide,  strong 
sulphuric  acid  be  used  instead  of  dilute  acid, 
no  hydrocyanic  acid  is  evolved  at  all.  In  this 
case  the  acid  is  totally  hydrolysed  to  formic 
acid,  and  this  becoming  dehydrated  by  the  sul- 
phuric acid  gives  rise  to  carbon  monoxide, 
thus  : — 

K4FeC6N6  +  6By3  +  6H  so, 
=  3(NBy2S04  +  FeSOj  +  '-'K,S(  i,  +  ii( !( >. 

There  is  also  evidence  that  a  little  of  the 
formic  acid  produced  here,  and  also  when 
alkaline  cyanides  are  used,  attacks  the  sulphuric 
acid  and  reduces  it,  producing  sulphur  dioxide 
(SOs),  according  to  the  equation  : — 

ll.sn,  +  ll.idoir  =-JH,0  +  I'll,  *  S<>, 

These  facts  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  horticulturist,  for  the  destructive  nature 
of  sulphur  dioxide,  formic  acid  and  carbon 
monoxide  gases  is  well  known.  One  part  by 
volume  of  sulphur  dioxide  in  ten  thousand  parts 
of  air  is  sufficient  to  injure  delicate  foliage. 
The  proportion  of  these  destructive  gases 
evolved  from  sodium  or  potassium  cyanide  and 
sulphuric  acid  appears  to  bo  dependent  on 
the  temperature.  If  the  sulphuric  acid  and 
water  be  quite  cold  when  the  cyanide  is  added 
the  danger  is  least,  but  even  then  the  heat 
generated  during  the  reaction  does  cause 
secondary  reactions.  To  correct  this,  oxidising 
agents  such  as  potassium  bichromate  have  been 
added  to  the  diluted  acid  before  the  addition 
of  the  cyanide,  but  without  result.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  apparent  that  any  system  of  fumi- 
gation dependent  on  the  interaction  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  cyanides  must  be  attended  with  danger 
to  delicate  plants,  even  when  pure  ingredients 
are  used.  The  danger  is  much  increased  by  the 
use  of  impure  sulphuric  acid.  Commercial  sul 
phuric  acid,  if  made  from  iron  pyrites,  contains 
varying  quantities  of  arsenic ;  this  is  present 
in  the  evolved  gas,  and  may  be  a  frequent 
source  of  the  destruction  of  foliage,  as  also  are 
the  oxides  of  nitrogen  which  are  often  present 
in  the  crude  oil  of  vitriol.  If  sulphuric  acid  be 
used  at  all,  only  the  pure  acid  and  not  the 
commercial  variety  should  be  employed.  In 
the  treatment  of  dormant  stock,  or  in  the  use 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  on  hardy  trees,  etc.,  the 
absolute  purity  of  the  gas  is  not  of  much 
moment,  but  for  the  more  delicate  operations 
performed  by  the  modern  horticulturist  tne 
gas  produced  must  be  absolutely  pure,  the 
temperature  of  the  gas  must  be  as  low  as  possible 
and  the  gas  must  be  as  free  as  possible  from 
steam.  These  desiderata  may  be  obtained  by 
the  use  of  phosphoric  acid  instead  of  sulphuric 
acid.  The  gas  is  evolved  more  regularly,  it 
it  quite  free  from  impurities,  the  heat  of 
generation  is  less  and,  as  a  result,  the  gas  itself 
is  cooler  and  the  amount  of  aqueous  vapour 
carried  mechanically  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  phosphoric  acid  used  should  contain  66  per 
cent,  by  weight  of  real  acid,  and  have  a  specific 
gravity  not  less  than  1.5.  With  sodium  cyanide 
the  reaction,  for  all  practical  purposes,  may 
be  assumed  to  be  represented  thus  : — 

2NaCN  +  H^POj  =  Na.,HP04  +  2HCN. 

It  follows  from  the  equation  that  equal  parts 
by  weight  of  phosphoric  acid  and  sodium  cyanide 
are  necessary,  and,  since  one  ounce  by  volume  of 
the  acid  of  above  strength  contains  one  ounce  by 


weight  of  true  acid,  the  measurement  of  the  acid 
is  simplified. 

The  cyanide  used  may  be  either  potassium 
cyanide  containing  99  per  cent,  or  sodium 
cyanide  130  per  cent.  The  latter  salt  is  manu- 
factured on  a  large  scale  for  use  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  gold.  Since  100  parts  by  weight  of  sodium 
cyanide  are  equal  in  cyanide  content  to  130  parts 
of  standard  potassium  cyanide,  it  is  put  on  the 
market  as  130  per  cent,  cyanide,  a  term  which 
is  apt  to  confuse.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  ten  parts  by  weight  of  sodium  cyanide 
are  equal  to  thirteen  parts  by  weight  of  potas- 
sium cyanide.  Potassium  cyanide  having  a 
lower  value  than  98  per  cent,  should  not  be  used 
for   fumigations. 

The  use  of  hydrocyanic  acid  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  insect  pests  was  appreciated  in  America 
many  years  ago  and  exhaustive  experiments  have 
been  carried  on  from  time  to  time  under  Govern- 
ment inspection  in  the  United  States.  These, 
for  the  most  part,  deal  with  the  application  to 
fruit  trees  rather  than  to  inside  plants.  Since 
its  introduction  into  this  country  about  1898 
it  has  been  employed  with  a  varying  degree  of 
success.  It  is,  however,  becoming  otf  more 
urgent  importance  that  horticulturists  should 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  process  and  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  safeguards 
necessary  to  its  successful  application.  This 
is  the  more  necessary  since  various  Govern- 
ments have  seen  the  wisdom  of  excluding  the 
import  of  plants  affected  by  pests.  An  ideal 
application  of  the  process  can  only  result  from 
a  practical  study  of  the  effects  of  the  gas  on 
both  insects  and  plants,  and  the  conditions  must 
be  such  that  the  resisting  powers  of  ttie  insects 
must  be  overcome  without  reaching  the  point 
at  which  the  resisting  powers  of  the  plants  would 
fail.  Each  insect  and  each  plant  has  its  own  idio- 
syncrasies. Plants  of  a  succulent  nature  can 
less  easily  resist  the  action  of  soluble  gases 
than  those  of  harder  wood.  The  resisting 
powers  of  the  insects  have  been  very  much  over- 
rated, with  the  result  that  excessive  use  of 
the  fumigant  has  been  the  rule.  A  proportion 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  equivalent  to  0.005  per 
eent.  of  the  atmosphere  of  a  house  is  sufficient 
to  destroy  aphides,  whilst  a  proportion  of  0.10 
per  cent,  will  kill  any  mature  insect.  The  gas 
has  practically  no  effect  on  the  eggs,  larvae  and 
pupae  of  insects.  The  principal  causes  of  non- 
success  with  the  process  may  be  summarised  as 
follows  :  (1)  The  use  of  excessive  quantities  of 
the  gas  for  a  short  time  rather  than  the  use 
of  less  with  a  longer  period  of  contact ;  (2) 
the  use  of  impure  materials ;  (3)  the  disregard 
of  the  essential  conditions  that  the  plants  and 
atmosphere  must  be  dry,  the  temperature  must 
not  exceed  60  F.  and  that  fumigation  must  not 
be  performed  whilst  the  plants  are  in  active 
assimilation,  i.e.,  in  sunlight.  We  have  found 
that  the  best  results  are  obtained  when  the 
houses  are  fumigated  at  dusk  and  opened  on 
the  following  morning.  The  measurements  of 
the  house  should  be  very  carefully  made  and 
the  exact  amount  of  each  ingredient  should  •  e 
used'.  The  cyanide  should  be  dropped  into  the 
acid  direct  by  means  of  a  suitable  appa- 
ratus, and.  in  no  circumstances  should  it 
be  enclosed  in  paper,  which  renders  the  process 
more  than  usually  dangerous,  nor,  if  sulphuric 
acid  be  employed,  should  it  be  enclosed  in  any 
metallic  covering  which  in  the  process  of  solu- 
tion might  assist  reduction.  In  large  houses 
several  bowls  should  be  used  to  ensure  as  even 
distribution  as  possible.  Fans  are  quite  un- 
necessary.    The  house  should   be  tightly  closed 
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up  after  the  fumigation  and  warning  notices 
should  be  placed  on  the  doors.  In  case  of  the 
accidental  inhalation  of  the  gas,  the  person 
should  be  kept  in  the  open  air  and  a  handker- 
chief saturated  with  ammonia  should  be  held 
over  the  mouth.  A  mixture  of  sulphate  of  iron 
and  magnesia  should  be  administered.  Sodium 
cyanide  has  been  used  invariably  by  us,  and  the 
following  proportions  will  be  found  satisfac- 
tory : — 

For  green  aphis  : — Sodium  cyanide,  £  oz.  ; 
phosphoric  acid,  £  oz.  ;  water,  £  oz.  for  each 
1,000  cubic  feet.  This  will  not  scorch  any 
plants.     One  application  is  sufficient. 

For  black  or  white  aphis,  thrips  and  scale  : — 
Sodium  cyanide,  j  oz. ;  phosphoric  acid,  |  oz.  ; 
water,  1  oz.  for  each  1,000  cubic  feet.  This 
will  not  scorch  mature  plants.  One  application 
is  sufficient. 

For  mealy  bug  and  red  spider  in  house  of 
mixed  plants  : — Sodium  cyanide,  1  oz.  ;  phos- 
phoric acid,  1  oz. ;  water,  4  ozs.  for  each  1,000 
cubic  feet.  Some  few  young  shoote  may  be 
affected  at  this  strength,  but  to  a  very  slight 
extent  only. 

For  mealy  bug  on  dormant  vines,  etc  : — 
Sodium  cyanide,  2  ozs.  ;  sulphuric  acid,  4  ozs.  ; 
water,  8  ozs.  for  each  1,000  cubic  feet. 

Fumigate  three  times  at  intervals  of  a  week 
to  ensure  complete  destruction.  After  vines 
have  started  growth  it  is  unsafe  to  fumigate 
them.  The  best  time  is  after  the  fruit  nas 
been  gathered  and  before  the  leaves  have  fallen. 
At  this  period  the  mealy  bug  is  active  and  is 
more  easily  destroyed  than  later,  when  it  reaches 
a  semi-quiescent  state. 

During  the  past  ten  years  we  have  carried  out 
some  hundreds  of  fumigations  in  this  country 
and  on  the  Continent,  with,  primarily,  sodium 
cyanide  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  latterly  sodium 
cyanide  and  phosphoric  acid.  Having  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  1  oz.  of  sodium  cyanide  with 
phosphoric  acid  for  each  1,000  cubic  feet  is 
fatal  to  all  ordinary  pests,  and  that  no  injury 
ensues  except  to  the  young  shoots  of  the  most 
delicate  plants,  we  secured  the  co-operation  of 
many  leading  horticulturists,  and  asked  them 
to  make  independent  fumigations  of  mixed 
houses  using  2  ozs.  sodium  cyanide,  2  ozs.  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  4  ozs.  water  to  each  1,000  cubic 
feet.  In  all  cases  fumigation  was  earned  out  at 
dusk  and  the  houses  opened  out  the  following 
morning,  half  an  hour  elapsing  before  entry.  We 
submit,  as  a  result,  lists  of  (A)  six  typical  fumi- 
gations carried  out  recently  by  ourselves ;  (B) 
plants  in  mixed  houses  absolutely  uninjured  by 
the  phosphoric-cyanide  process  at  2  ozs.  per  1,000 
cubic  feet ;  (C)  plants  showing  slight  injury  under 
this  process. 

List  "  A." 
Six  typical  fumigations,  with  results. 

1.  House  of  Carnations  badly  infested  with 
greenfly.  Phosphoric-cyanide,  g  oz.  to  1,000 
cubic  feet.  All  fly  killed  at  one  application. 
Flowers  and   foliage  quite  uninjured. 

2.  House  of  Chrysanthemums  which  had  been 
lifted  from  outside.  The  plants  were  covered 
with  black  fly.  Phosphoric-cyanide,  ^  oz.  to 
1,000  cubic  feet.  All  fly  killed  at  one  applica- 
tion.    Foliage  uninjured. 

3.  House  of  Cyclamen  infested  with  thrip. 
Phosphoric-cyanide,  \  oz.  to  1,000  cubic  feet. 
All  insects  killed.  Flowers  and  foliage  un- 
touched. 

4.  House  of  Palms  with  scale.  Phosphoric- 
cyanide,  i  oz.  to  1,000  cubic  feet.  Scale  killed  : 
foliage  untouched. 

5.  House  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  in- 
fested with  mite  and  thrips.  Phosphoric- 
cyanide,  3  oz.  to  1,000  cubic  feet.  Insects  all 
killed ;    flowers    and    foliage    uninjured. 

6.  House  containing  about  4,000  Bay  trees, 
taken  from  outside  and  infested  with  mealy  bug. 
Capacity  of  house  200,000  cubic  feet.  Sulphuric- 
cyanide  process,  12^  lbs.  cyanide,  25  lbs.  sul- 
phuric acid  distributed  in  25  bowls.      Two  fumi- 


gations at  intervals  of  24  hours.     All  insects  killed 
and  trees  quite  uninjured. 

List  "  B." 

Plants  uninjured  by  phosphoric-cyanide  pro- 
cess, 2  ozs.  to  1,000  cubic  feet  : — 

Anthuriurns,  one  in  flower,  Amaryllis,  young 
growths,  Anthericum,  Adiantum  cuneatum, 
Abutilon  Savitzii,  Acacia  dealbata,  Asplenium 
bulbiferum,  Allamanda,  Azalea  indica,  Acalypha 
hispida,  Bouvardia,  Calanthe  Veitchii,  Crotons, 
Cattleya  labiata,  Chrysanthemums,  Cinerarias, 
Celosia  pyramidalis,  Carnations,  Clivia,  Cyperus 
alternifolius,  Cactus,  Centropogon,  Cypripedium 
in  flower,  Dracaena,  Dendrobium  formosum, 
Dieffenbachia,   Eucharis  grandiflora,   Eucalyptus 


Fig.  26. — populus  robusta  at  glasnevin  on 

the  right  ;  ordinary  lombardy  poplar 

on  the  left. 


Globulus,  Eulalia  japonica,  Epidendron,  Fuchsias, 
Francoa  ramosa,  Fittonia,  Gardenias,  Gesneria, 
Gloxinia  in  flower,  Habrothamnus,  Humea  ele- 
gans,  Ixora,  Impatiens  Sultani,  Lomaria  gibba, 
Musa  Cavendishii,  Marguerite  Mrs.  F.  Sander, 
Nephrolepis,  Orange,  Oncidiums,  Pancratium 
fragrans,  Palms,  Poinsettias,  Panicum  plicatum, 
Pilea  muscosa,  Pandanus  Veitchii,  Rondoletia, 
Strobilanthes  Dyerianus,  Stephanotis,  Selagi- 
nellas,   Tradescantias. 

List  "C." 
Plants   showing   injury   by   phosphoric-cyanide 
process,  2  ozs.  to  1,000  cubic  feet  : — 


Adiantum  cuneatum,  young  fronds  slightly 
damaged ;  Asparagus  plumosus,  young  growths 
slightly  damaged ;  Asparagus  Sprengeri,  young 
growths  slightly  damaged ;  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine,  slight  dropping  of  flower,  foliage  un- 
injured; Browallia,  tips  scorched  slightly; 
Coleus  thyrsioideus,  defoliated ;  Cyclamens  in 
flower,  some  flowers  slightly  damaged ;  Helio- 
trope, badly  damaged  ;  Jamaica  peppers,  slightly 
scorched  ;  Mimosa  pudica,  leaves  dropped  after 
a  week ;  Mackaya  bella,  slightly  scorched ; 
Marguerite  Mrs.  F.  Sanders,  tips  scorched ; 
Salvia  Bethellii,  tips  scorched  ;  Tacsonia,  slightly 
injured;  Coelogyne  cristata,  foliage  injured 
slightly ;  Odontoglossum,  leaves  marked  near 
tip.    F.  Pilkington  Sargcant  and  F.  C.  Edwards. 


THE    BLACK   POPLARS. 

(Concluded  from  ji.  £.) 

5.  Populus  marilandica,  Bosc.  This  hybrid, 
like  the  preceding  four,  has  glabrous  twigs,  but 
the  leaves  in  shape  strongly  resemble  P.  nigra, 
from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  pre- 
sence of  glands  at  the  base  and  stray  cilia  on  the 
margin  of  the  blade,  and  by  the  placentae  and 
6tigmas  being  variable,  2,  3,  or  even  4  in  num- 
ber. This  originated  early  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  specimens  so  named  from  trees  at 
Montpellier  in  1833,  and  Carlsruhe  in  1845,  can 
be  seen  in  herbaria.  It  is  always  female,  and 
has  been  erroneously  identified  by  Hartig, 
Koehne,  Schneider,  etc.,  with  P.  canadensis, 
Michaux,  which  is  one  of  the  later  names  of  the 
true  American  species.  It  is  not  very  vigorous, 
but  a  tree  at  Kew  near  the  Palmhouse  measures 
90  feet  high  by  8  feet  in  girth. 

The  two  remaining  hybrids  (6  and  7)  have  as 
one  parent  Populus  nigra,  var.  betulifolia,  and 
in  consequence  their  twigs  are  covered,  like  it, 
with  pubescence.  In  the  preceding  five  hy- 
brids, the  corresponding  parent  is  the  glabrous 
Populus  nigra,  either  in  its  ordinary  spreading 
form  (var.  typica)  or  in  its  fastigiate  sport  (Lom- 
bardy  Poplar),  and  in  consequence  the  twigs  are 
glabrous. 

6.  Populus  robusta,  Schneider  (see  fig.  26). 
This  was  found  in  1895  in  Simon-Louis'  nursery 
near  Metz,  and  during  my  visit  there  in  1913  I 
was  shown  the  spot  where  the  seedling  was 
picked  up,  about  20  feet  distant  from  an 
old  tree  of  Populus  angulata  (about  80 
feet  high  and  8  feet  round}.  This  bears 
female  flowers  regularly,  and  one  of  these, 
giving  origin  to  the  seedling,  must  have  been 
pollinated  by  the  pollen  of  Populus  plantierensis, 
a  tree  not  far  off  (see  above).  From  the  latter 
parent  is  derived  the  hairy  twigs  and  the  nar- 
row columnar  habit,  with  ascending  (not  verti- 
cal) branches,  which  characterise  P.  robusta. 
This  is  believed  by  M.  Jouin  to  be  the  finest  of 
all  the  hybrids,  and  three  trees  on  good  soil  in 
his  nursery  are  at  18  years  old  about  90  feet  in 
height,  with  stems  5i  to  6j  feet  round  at  5  feet 
from  the  ground.  At  Glasnevin,  on  poor,  shal- 
low soil,  in  an  exposed  situation,  there  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  P.  robusta,  which  was  obtained  as 
a  cutting  in  1899.  It  measures  about  46  feet  in 
height  and  2  feet  3  inches  in  girth.  Its  remark- 
able straight  stem,  with  very  narrow  ascending 
branches,  is  well  seen  in  fig.  26  contrasting  with 
the  fastigiate  habit  of  the  much  older  Lombardy 
Poplar  on  the  left.  If  this  tree  is  found  to  bear 
wind  well,  as  it  appears  to  do  at  Glasnevin,  it 
may  be  of  considerable  economic  importance  in 
Ireland,  where  the  Black  Italian  Poplar  is  broken 
to  pieces  by  the  constant  prevailing  wind  and 
heavy  storms  that  are  so  common  in  most  dis- 
tricts. It  would  provide  speedily  excellent  tim- 
ber for  box-making,  as  the  stem  can  be  pruned 
readily  to  a  considerable  height  before  the 
branches  become  too  large. 

7.  Populus  Lloydii,  Henry  (see  fig.  27),  is  simi- 
lar to  P.  robusta  in  the  pubescent  branchlets  and 
shape  of  the  leaves,  but  is  a  female  tree    with 
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flowers  bearing  2  or  3  stigmas.  Its  origin 
is  obscure,  but  one  of  the  parents  is  probably 
the  English  Black  Poplar  (P.  nigra  var.  betuli- 
folia).  The  only  large  specimens  that  wo  liave 
seen  are  at  Leaton  Knolls,  near  Shrewsbury,  the 
residence  of  Major  Lloyd,  where  three  trees  mea- 
sured, in  1910,  120  feet  high  by  13  feet  in  girth, 
110  feet  by  11  feet  2  inches,  and  98  feet  by 
10i  feet  (see  fig.  27).  Smaller  trees  have  been 
noticed  near  Cambridge,  and.  at  Turnham  Green. 

Until  lately  all  the  hybrid  Poplars  in  cultiva- 
tion have  been  picked  up  as  chance  seedlings, 
but  the  artificial  production  of  fast-growing  trees 
is  now  being  tried.  I  have  four  hybrid  Poplars 
at  present  which  were  raised  from  seed,  pro- 
duced in  1912  by  fertilising  a  Populus  angu- 
lata(9)at  Kew  with  pollen  of  P.  trichocarpa. 
These  four  seedlings  have  made  very  rapid 
growth,  and  bear  most  beautiful  foliage,  inter- 
mediate between  the  two  parents.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  new  hybrid  is  a  cross  between 
two  Poplars  belonging  to  different  sections  of  the 
genus.  At  a  future  date  I  shall  describe  in  detail 
this  artificially  produced  Poplar. 

Fig.  28,  reduced  from  a  plate  in  Trees  of  Great 
Britain,  Vol.  VII.,  t.  409  (1913),  will  be  of  use 
for  the  discrimination,  by  the  leaves  and  twigs, 
of  the  various  Poplars  mentioned  in  this  article. 
.4.  Henry. 


HARDY   BIENNIALS. 

(Concluded  from  p.   19.) 


MICHAUXIA. 

In  the  Michauxias  we  have  distinct  and  orna- 
mental plants  of  considerable  merit  for  the  gar- 
den. M.  campanuloides  is  the  best  known,  and 
is  an  effective  plant,  about  4  or  5  feet  high. 
carrying  a  number  of  white  flowers  of  distinct 
character.  M.  Tchihatcheffii  is  a  biennial  on 
some  soils.  It.  also,  has  white  flowers  in  summer. 
Raised  from  seeds  sown  in  May  or  June,  they 
bloom  the  following  summer. 

OENOTHERA. 

Oenothera  biennis,  one  of  the  Evening  Prim- 
roses, is  a  tall,  rather  coarse  plant,  3  feet  or 
more  high,  with  yellow  flowers,  which  open  in 
early  evening.  The  best  form  is  called  Lamarc- 
kiana.  Oe.  taraxaicifolia,  a  biennial  in  some 
soils,  is  a  trailing  species  witli  white  flowers. 
These  can  be  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  the  open 
or  under  glass  in  April,  May,  or  June.  The  two 
first  sow  themselves  very  freely. 

ONOPORDON. 
The  Onopordons  include  some  fine  Thistles, 
such  as  0.  Acanthium,  the  Scotch  Thistle,  grow- 
ing 6  feet  high  and  having  silvery  foliage  and 
purple  flowers:  0.  bracteatum,  also  silvery  and 
6  feet  high ;  0.  Salteri,  8  feet :  and  0.  tauricnm, 
6  feet.  These  are  very  effective,  and  give  the 
finest  plants  if  sown  where  they  are  to  bloom. 

SAXIFRAGA  MUTATA. 

Admirers  of  the  Saxifrages  may  be  reminded 
of  the  biennial  S.  mutata,  a  distinct  species,  about 
9  inches  high,  giving  a  good  supply  of  orange- 
coloured  flowers.  Sow  in  pots  from  May  until 
July,  and  prick  out  when  large  enough. 

SEBUM  SEMPERVIVOIDES. 

This  is  a  striking  biennial  Stonecrop,  with 
rosettes  like  those  of  a  Houseleek,  and  scarlet 
flowers.  It  is  only  suitable  for  growing  on  the 
rockwork,  and  likes  a  dry  soil  and  a  sunny 
position. 

VERBASCUM. 

Of  the  numerous  stately  biennial  Verbascums 
only  a  few  are  obtainable  from  seeds,  but  when 
once  introduced  into  a  garden  they  generally  sow 
themselves  freely,  and  the  resulting  seedlings,  if 
undisturbed,  procluce  th.e  most  vigorous  plants. 
Seedlings     can     be    raised     under     glass    or     in 


beds  in  the  open,  and  transplanted  in  summer  or 
early  autumn  to  positions  where  they  are  to 
bloom.  The  best  species  of  which  seeds  are 
obtainable  are  V.  olympicum,  6  feet,  yellow,  with 
tomentose  leaves,  and  V.  phlomoides,  also  yellow, 
about  5  feet.  high. 

SILENE  OOMPACTA. 

The  best  of  the  biennial  Silenes,  S.  compaeta, 
is  a  useful  border  plant,  growing  to  a  height  of 
about  2  feet,  and  giving  large  heads  of  small,  pink 
or  mauve  flowers  in  clusters.  It  is  of  easy  culti- 
vation in  any  common  soil. 

PERENNIALS     AS     BIENNIALS. 

A  number  of  flowers,  generally  classed  as  per- 
ennials, succeed  much  better  when  treated  as 
biennials,   and   some  of  these   are  named  below. 


purple ;  Pentstemons  of  most  species ;  Pole- 
monium  confertum  mellitum,  1  foot,  yellow  ; 
Primula  sikkimensis,  li  foot,  yellow  ;  and  Bed- 
ding Pansies. 

MYOSOTIS. 
The  Forget-me-not  is  a  perennial  plant,  but 
it  suits  the  convenience  of  gardeners  to  treat 
it  aa  a  biennial.  The  seeds  are  sown  out-of- 
doors  in  May  or  June,  the  seedlings  transplanted 
in  October,  and  they  come  into  flower  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring  with  the  bulk  of  the  Dutch  bulbs. 
Forget-me-nots  like  a  moist  situation,  and  they 
frequently  succeed  better  in  comparative  shade 
than  in  full  exposure  to  the  sunshine  and  winds. 
Some  of  the  best  effects  to  be  seen  anywhere  are 
produced   in   the  pleasure   grounds  at  Kew,   the 
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The  list  might  be  extended,  but  those  enumerated 
will  be  found  to  yield  good  results  : — 

Abronia  umbellata,  trailer,  yellow ;  Anchusa 
italica  and  varieties,  4  feet,  blue ;  Brickellia 
grandiflora,  1{  foot,  pale  yellow ;  Calandrinia 
umbellata,  6  inches,  crimson  ;  Callirhoe  involu- 
crata,  trailer,  crimson ;  Campanula  mirabilis,  2 
feet,  pale  blue  ;  Catananche  caerulea,  li  foot, 
blue  or  white  ;  Cineraria  maritima,  3  feet ;  Core- 
opsis grandiflora,  3  feet,  yellow;  Delphinium 
cardinale,  3  feet,  scarlet;  Delphinium 
nudicaule,  lj  foot,  scarlet;  Delphinium  Zalil 
(syn.  sulphureum),  3  feet,  yellow;  Iberis  gibral- 
tarica,  1  foot,  white  and  purple ;  Iberis  gibral- 
tarica  hybrida,  g  foot,  white  and  purple ;  In- 
carvillea  Olgae,  3  feet,  rose-purple ;  Linaria 
alpina,  trailer,  violet  and  orange  ;  Lychnis  coro- 
naria,  2£  feet ;  Lychnis  Lagascae,  4  inches,  rose- 


Forget-me-nots  forming  a  carpet,  so  to  speak, 
in  some  of  the  large  shrubbery  beds.  The 
writer  has  seen  these  great  breadths  of  delicate 
blue  in  the  afternoon  sunshine,  when  they  seemed 
like  the  very  reflection  of  the  heavens.  These 
effects  are  obtained  from  varieties  of  Myosotis  dis- 
sitiflora  and  M.  alpestris,  two  of  the  finest  being 
those  known  as  Victoria  and  Perfection.  Another 
species,  M.  azorica,  was  introduced  from  the 
Azores  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
This  species  blooms  rather  late,  and  has  dark 
blue  flowers ;  the  variety  Imperatrice  Elisabeth 
is  an  unusually  grand  form.  The  rock-gardener 
ia  most  familiar  with  M.  alpestris,  the  Alpine 
Forget-me-not.  It  has  sky-blue  flowers,  and  the 
habit  of  growth  is  cushion-like,  just  such  as  is 
suitable  for  edging  in  rockeries.  The  pillar 
Forget-me-not,  M.  stricta  coelestina,  is  a  modern 
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novelty  that  grows  about  12  inches  high,  form- 
ing a  pyramid,  and  suitable  for  cultivation  in 
pots.     The  flowers  are  sky-blue.     S.  Arnott. 


ABBOTSBURY   IN   EARLY  JUNE. 

1  took  the  opportunity  whilst  at  Weymouth 
in  the  early  clays  of  June  of  paying  a  visit  to 
Abbotsbury,  and  was  shown  round  by  the  head 
gardener,  Mr.  Kempshall.  Cordyline  australis 
was   flowering  everywhere  profusely,   and    great 


imperialis  30  feet  in  height,  which  commenced'  to 
flower  in  February,  was  still  in  bloom,  and 
Drimys  Winteri,  which  also  began  to  bloom  in 
February,  still,  held  some  perfect  bloom  clusters. 
This  shrub  was  25  feet  high.  Philadelphus  Man- 
teau  d'Hermine,  with  double  white  flowers,  was 
very  pretty,  and  Citharexylum  Bessonanum,  with 
blue  blossoms,  was  deliglitful.  In  a  moist  spot 
there  were  large  groups  of  Primula  Bulleyana 
and  P.  Beesiana.  Young  plants  of  Ailanthus 
Vilmoriniana  had  leaves  6  feet  in  length.  A  fine 
shrub  of  Halesia  hispida  was  in  full  flower.     Mag- 
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LEAVES    AND    TWIGS    OF    THE      VARIOUS    BLACK    POPLARS    IX    CULTIVATION. 

(See  p.  67.) 


clumps  of  Beechorneria  bracteata  and  B.  yuc- 
roides  were  throwing  dozens  of  tall,  Ted  flower- 
spikes  aloft.  Senecro  Haastii,  which  is  said  to  be 
rare  in  New  Zealand,  was  in  flower,  and  there 
were  numbers  of  plants  brought  from  China  by 
Mr.  Wilson,  among  which  were  Lonicera  Maackii 
covered  with  white  flowers ;  Clematis  Armandii, 
with  white,  narrow -petalled  blossoms;  Lonicera 
tomentella,  white;  Neillia  sinensis  in  flower; 
Spiraea  Veitchii,  Lonicera  Koehneaua,  bearing 
yellow  blossoms.  Cordyline  Banksii  was  in  fine 
flower,  and  the  very  rare  Cordyline  Parryi  was 
also  in  bloom ;  and  there  was  a  good  plant  of 
tiie  New  Zealand  C.    atropurpurea.      Paulownia 


nolia  Campbellii,  nearly  50  feet  in  height,  and 
20  feet  through,  looked  the  picture  of  health, 
and  last  spring  bore  over  a  hundred  and  fifty 
flowers.  The  uncommon  Pittosporum  grandi- 
florum  was  bearing  its  creamy-while  flowers, 
and  the  very  rare  Villaresia  mucronata,  be- 
lieved to  be  the  only  specimen  in  England,  was 
carrying  its  white  blossoms.  This  latter  speci- 
men is  60  feet  high  and  has  very  bright, 
Holly-shaped  leaves.  Rhododendron  Nobleanum 
started  flowering  early  in  October,  and  the 
various  hybrids  and  species  kept  up  the  display 
until  the  date  of  my  visit.  Abelia  triflora,  from 
the   Himalayas,   was   25  feet  in  height :   the  Lapa- 


gerias,  which  flower  abundantly  in  the  late  autumn, 
were  in  robust  health;   Tricuspidaria  lanoeolata, 
20  feet  in  height,  was  crimson  with  flower,  and 
it  6eeds  freely  here.     T.  dependens,    the    white- 
flowered  species,  which  is  generally  said  to  bloom 
very  sparsely,  flowers  with  the  greatest  freedom 
at  Abbotsbury.      The  plant,   12   feet  in  height, 
was  said  by  Mr.  Kempshall  to  have  been  white 
with  flower  last  year.     The  pale  yellow  Cytisus 
pallidus  was  a  sheet  of  bloom.     Camellia  reticu- 
lata,  12  feet  in  height,  growing  as  a  shrub   in 
the  open,   bore  hundreds  of  flowers  this  spring, 
some   of  them  measuring  8  inches  across.       The 
splendid  plant  of   Lagerstroemia  indica,   30  feet 
in  height,  is  pink  with  flowers  in  August,  and 
on  one  ocasion  at  least  has  borne  so  many  as 
200   spikes    of    bloom.     This    is    doubtless    the 
finest     specimen     in     England,      for     in     other 
gardens    where    it    is    met    with    it  is    rarely 
more   than  a    few  feet   in  height.     There   is  a 
glorious  specimen  of  Rhaphitamnus  cyanocarpus, 
30  feet  in  height  and  25  feet  in  diameter,  which 
in  the  spring  is  a  dense  sheet  of  blue.     Stran- 
vaesia  glaucescens,  30  feet  in  height,  said  to  be 
the  finest  example  in  England,  was  just  coming 
into  flower.    In  the  spring  its  leaves  are  scarlet. 
Erica  aa'borea,   20  feet,  was  fine  in   the  spring. 
Crataegus   tanacetifolia    wa6   a  sheet  of    white. 
There  was  a  fine  young  plant  of  Olearia  insignis ; 
Leptospermum  baccatum  was  looking  well ;   and 
probably  the  finest  plant  of  Philesia  buxifolia  in 
England'   was  over  5  feet  across  and  3  feet   in 
height  and'  was  already  bearing  numerous  buds. 
There  was  a  shrub  of  Ehretia  serrata  from  the 
Himalayas,  about  10  feet  in  height,  but  it  has 
never  flowered  as  yet.    There  was  a  healthy  plant 
of  the  very  rare  Restio  subverticillatus.     Cornus 
brachypoda,    from    Japan,    was  over   12  feet    in 
diameter  and  was  bearing  large,  flat  clusters   of 
white  flowers.     Magnolia  compressa  was  in  blos- 
som,   and    Mar  lea    begonifolia  was  coming  into 
bloom;   in  July  the  white   flowers  with   yellow 
stamens      are      very      effective.        Pittosporum 
i Tassi folium    was    bearing    its   maroon-ooloured 
Bowers  in  quantity.       Fa-gus  betuloides  was  50 
feet  in  height.     Dianella  longifolia  was  bearing 
spikes  of  pale  blue  flowers  3  feet  in  height,  and 
Veronica   Girdwoodiana  was  covered  with   blue 
blossoms.      Edwardsia    chilensis     and    Laurelia 
aiomatka     wire     imported     direct     from     Chili 
last     autumn     and     are     doing     well.      Cornus 
foliolosa  was  coming  into  flower,  and  there  were 
rfill    blossoms    on  a    fine   shrub  of  the   yellow  - 
llowered   Callistemon  salignus,  15  feet  in  height. 
Magnolia  hypoleuca,  35  feet  in  height,  is  said  to 
have  flowered  here  for  the  first  time  in  England. 
There  are  good  plants  of  Fremontia  californica, 
the    rare   Litsea   japonica,     Buddleia    salvifolia, 
and  Corokia  virgata,    the   last-named    being    10 
Eeet     in     height.       A     splendid     specimen     of 
Acacia     dealbata      is     fully      60     feet     high  : 
lloheria    populnea,    12    feet,    flowers    freely    in 
the.    autumn ;.  and     there    were     fine    specimens 
of  Buddleia  auriculata,  which   bears  clusters  of 
yellowish-white   flowers  all    through  the   winter 
which  are  very  sweetly  scented.      In   a  bed    of 
seedlings  and  small   plants  raised  from   cuttings 
and  layers  were  noticed  Olearia    moschata,    0. 
oleifolia,  O.  nummularifolia,  O.  semidentata,  0. 
dentata,   O.    illicifolia,   Acacia   Baileyana,    Myr- 
sine    Urvillei,    Veronica    macrocarpa,     Gevuina 
Avellana,     Isopogon    formosus,     Vella     Pseudo- 
cytisus,   Senecio    Monroi,    Melaleuca   decussata, 
Origanum  microphylla,  Melaleuca  elliptica,  Dry- 
andra        formosa,        Leptospermum       Nichollsii, 
L.  Chapmannii,  and  L.  Liversedgii.     When  these 
grow  to  a  sufficient  size  they  will  be  lifted  from 
their  present   bed   and  planted  out   in  the  gar- 
dens.      A    pretty   plant    was    Prostanthera    lasi- 
.i.nthos,   bearing  pale  blue  flowers,  though  some 
.  if  the  horticultural  dictionaries  say  that  the  flowers 
are  white  tinged  with  red.    Fagus  betuloides  is  a 
plaint  about  35  feet  high,  and  this  year  is  bear- 
ing fruit,  but  it  is  not  yet  known  if  the  seeds 
will  be   fertile.     Eucryphia   cordifolia   is  show- 
ing flower  again  this  year,  and  several  Banksias 
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and  new  and  rare  Melaleucas  are  being  tested 
lor  outdoor  culture.  As  the  Castle  is  being 
rebuilt  after  being  burnt  down  the  rock  garden 
which  lies  immediately  in  front  of  it  could  not 
be  -visited.     Wyndham  Filzkerbert. 


MR.   LEOPOLD   DE   ROTHSCHILD' 
GARDENS  AT   GUNNERSBURY. 


The  high  Cedars  which  are  said  to  be  among 
the  first  planted  in  England,  and  other  fine  trees 
with  which  the  Gunnersbury  estate  is  studded, 
form  a  natural  setting  for  majiy  beautiful  and 
varied  garden  scenes,  some  of  which  are  tropical 
in  their  effect. 

The  rich  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs  give 
at  this  season  great  beauty  to  the  garden,  the 
variety  of  the  tints  of  green  being  remarkable. 
no  two  species  seeming  to  have  exactly 
the  same  shade.  Clumps  of  golden  shrubs 
afford  patches  of  colouring,  and  the  forms 
of  Crataegus  give  bright  colour  at  salient 
points.  A  huge  specimen  of  Crataegus 
tanacetifolia  in  flower  was  a  most  striking 
subject.  Rose-coloured  and  white-flowered 
Robinias,  Philadelphuses,  great  masses  of  Roses 
trailing  over  bushes,  walls,  and  on  Pergola* 
partly  covered  with  the  showy  leaves  of  Vitis 
Thiinbergii  and  other  vines,  were  all  splendidly 
in  flower  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  In  'beds  and 
borders  are  dwarf  Roses  in  great  masses,  the 
favourite  kinds  being  planted  in  beds  by  them- 
selves. 

Summer  flowers  of  a  tender  nature  brighten 
the  scene  at  various  points,  although  summer 
bedding  is  kept  well  within  bounds,  the  per 
manent  beauty  of  the  estate  being  relied  on  for 
effect.  Here  and  there  are  elevated  beds  of 
Paul  Crampel  and  other  Pelargoniums,  the 
beds  being  'built  in  tiers  in  conical  form ;  and 
in  one  part  is  an  arrangement  of  beds,  each  in 
basket  form,  the  handle  covered  with  trailing 
Roses,  the  principal  subject  in  the  beds  being 
pink  Begonia  Major  Hope,  between  which  are 
planted  the  silvery  Leucophytum  Brownii, 
Pelargonium  Omphale,  and  P.  Snowflake. 

Viewed  from  the  terrace  the  fine  expanse  of 
water,  with  the  variously-coloured  Water  Lilies 
and  ornamentally  arranged  banks,  forms  a 
beautiful  scene  to  which  the  stately  trees  in  the 
background  give  an  effective  setting. 

To  glance  at  a  few  of  the  striking  features  in 
the  gardens  under  the  care  of  Mr.  James  Hud- 
son  we  note  that  the  fine  specimens  of  scented 
Pelargoniums,  Pomegranates,  and  great  stan- 
dard Aloysia  citriodora  (from  cuttings  rooted 
by  Mr.  Hudson  24  years  ago)  are  in  their  posi- 
tion on  the  terrace  by  the  mansion.  In  the 
sunk  garden,  -with  beds  of  Rose  Caroline  Testout 
in  the  middle,  the  bays  form  a  Fuchsia  garden 
of  standard  plants  well  in  bloom. 

The  large  heated  Lily-tanks  in  the  open  are 
thickly  set  with  the  deep  blue  flowers  of 
Nymphaea  stellata  and  N.  pulcherrima,  the 
latter  being  the  darker;  and  the  best  of  all 
large  blue  Nymphaeas,  N.  gigantea  Hudsonii. 
In  the  Japanese  garden,  Palms,  Bamboos  and 
other  plants  of  tropical  aspect  have  reached 
large  proportions,  and  beneath  them  Primula 
japonica  and  other  Primulas,  Azalea  balsamae- 
flora  and  many  pretty  flowering  shrubs  are  in 
bloom,  colour  being  also  given  by  the  foliage 
of  Japanese  Maples.  The  Gunneras  exhibit 
their  huge  leaves  in  contrast  with  the  finely-cut 
Ferula  gigantea,  and  the  long  blades  of 
Phormium  tenax,  some  of  which  are  sending 
up  blooms. 

Near  to  the  mansion,  where  some  alterations 
were  necessary,  Mr.  Hudson  has  successfully 
moved  and  planted  on  the  opposite  bank  some 
very  large  shrubs,  one  of  which,  a  huge  mass  of 
Rhododendron  ponticum  over  which  Tropaeolum 
speciosum    (Flame     Nasturtium)     rambled      and 


always  made  a  brilliant  show  in  its  season,  was 
shifted  only  after  considerable  hesitation  lest 
the  Tropaeolum  might  be  lost.  However,  a  large 
mass  of  earth  in  which  the  Tropaeolum  was  es- 
tablished was  removed  with  the  Rhododendron, 
and  it  is  now  growing  as  strongly  as  when  in  its 
original  position.  The  fine  bank  of  Heaths  was 
also  moved  successfully,  and  the  plants  of  white 
and  purple  Menziesia  polifolia  are  covered  with 
bloom.  A  stretch  of  new  lawn  in  front,  pre- 
pared and  sown  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  is  now 
in  perfect  condition. 

The  terrace  on  the  Gunnersbury  Park  side, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  has  the  pillars 
fronted  by  tall  specimens  of  Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
gonium Souv.  de  Cha6.  Turner,  standard  P. 
King  of  Denmark,  and  white  Lilies  arranged 
with  Grevillea  robusta  elegantissima,  and  tall 
Dracaenas,  and  edged  with  Isolepis  gracilis. 

Orchids. 

In  both  Gunnersbury  House  and  Gunnersbury 
Park  gardens  the  Orchids  grown  are  the  showy 
kinds  useful  for  cut  flowers  and  decorative  pur- 
poses, and  include  houses  of  Cattleyas  and 
liaelias.  Some  useful  lessons  in  the  erratic  be 
haviour  of  certain  Orchids  bear  out  the  fact, 
which  we  have  often  urged,  that  there   is  more 


Fig.  29. — globularia  incanescens  :  colour  of 
flowers  pale  blue. 

ill  securing  a  suitable  place  fur  many  kinds  of 
<  Irohids  than  there  is  in  any  special  treatment. 

Phalaenopsis  are  known  to  be  difficult  sub 
jects  to  cultivate.  Some  people  have  spent  much 
money  on  Phalaenopsis  onlv  to  see  the  plants  de- 
cline, while  the  fortunate  few  have  no  trouble 
with   them. 

In  the  front  of  a  low,  warm  moist  house  Mr. 
Reynolds  has  several  large  specimens  of 
Phalaenopsis  amabilis  Rimestadiana  which,  at 
a  distance,  have  grown  out  of  recognition  as 
Phalaenopsis,  the  plants  having  tall,  stout  stems 
bearing  in  one  case  eighteen  large,  fleshy,  bright 
green  leaves  without  a.  blemish,  and  a  good 
supply  of  fine  white  flowers.  The  plant  will 
not  grow  satisfactorily  in  any  other  house  on 
the  establishment,  but  in  this  particular  one 
it  requires  but  little  attention. 

Odontoglossums  used  to  give  trouble  at  Gun- 
nersbury until  the  cool  moist  house  in  which 
they  have  been  grown  for  some  years  past  was 
selected,  and  now  they  are  robustly  healthy  and 
well  furnished  with  spikes ;  in  the  same  house 
the  useful  white  Masdevallia  tovarensis,  the  red 
Cochlioda  ISoezliana,  and  fine  pans  of  scarlet 
Sophronitis  thrive.  Vanda  teres,  noted  as 
flowering  finely  at  Gunnersbury,  also  thrives  in 
its  selected  position,  and  has  flowered   well  this 


season,  a  pure  white  variety  occurring  among  tne 
rose  forms,  and  of  it  Mr.  Reynolds  remarked 
that  the  pure  white  form  lasts  longer  in  bloom 
than  those  of  the  rose  type.  Mr.  Hudson  was 
also  fortunate  in  selecting  the  right  position  for 
the  fine  lot  of  Dendrobium  fonnosuni  giganteum, 
including  some  seedlings  which  cam.}  up  in  the 
gardens ;  and  also  for  the  original  lot  of  Vanda 
coerulea,  which  he  basketed  and  suspended 
where  they  now  are  in  fine  condition.  A  more 
recent  batch  in  pots  was  placed  in  a  similar 
house,  but  the  plants  did  not  thrive,  and  they 
are  being  basketed  and  placed  in  the  house  with 
the  original  stock,  so  far  as  space  will  permit. 

Fruits  both  indoors  and  out  form  a  leading 
feature  in  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild's  gardens, 
and  this  season  has  been  an  exceptionally  good 
one.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Crapes,  Plums, 
Cherries,  and  other  fruits,  both  in  the  orchard 
houses  and  on  walls,  have  cropped  abundantly. 

As  an  instance  of  quick  development  Mr.  Hud- 
son drew  my  attention  to  a  batch  of  dwarf  Figs 
in  pots  raised  from  cuttings  rooted  just  over 
five  months  ago.  The  plants  are  already  bear- 
ing fruits,  and  will  continue  to  give  a  useful 
supply.    B. 


PLANT     NOTES. 


GLOBULARIA  INCANESCENS. 

I'iik  tilobularias  belong  to  the  Natural  Ordei 
Siiagineae,  and  are  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor,  several  being  found  in  the  Mediterranean 
region.  With  the  exception  of  the  tender,  shrubby 
l!.  Alyppum,  they  are  dwarf  hardy  perennials 
with  evergreen  leaves,  and  blue  or  white  flowers 
in  round  capitate  heads,  from  which  character 
they  are  sometimes  known  as  Globe  Daisies.  Al- 
though they  are  pretty  plants  for  the  rockery, 
yet  they  can  scarcely  be  classed  as  choice  or 
first-class  rock  plants,  with  the  exception  of 
Globularia  incanescens  (fig.  29),  a  newcomer 
which  is  a  real  gem.  From  a  tight  cushion  of 
dark-green  foliage  leafy  flower  stems  arise  2 
inches  high  in  May  and  June,  and  bear  lovely 
pale-blue  flower  heads  rather  more  than  half  an 
inch  across.  Starting  to  flower  with  a  neigh- 
bouring plant  of  Edraianthus  Pumilio,  it  was 
still  fresh  and  good  when  the  Edraianthus  was 
over.  There  is  something  so  charming  in  its 
fluffy,  globular  flower  heads,  neat  and  compact 
habit,  that  this  Globularia  wins  praise  from 
all  lovers  of  Alpines  who  have  seen  it.  The 
leaves  are  half  an  inch  long,  oval,  with  pointed 
ends  on  thin  stalks  i  to  J  of  an  inch  long. 

The   plant   is   growing   in   a   granite  morain.- 
1  part  soil  to  5  parts  granite  chips,  where  Edrai- 
anthus and  the  true  Campanula  Raineri  are  also 
thriving.     C.    F.    Ball,    Glasncvin    Botanic    '.'"< 
dens. 

LITTONIA  MODESTA. 
A  neab  ally  of  the  Gloriosas,  this  Liliaceous 
climbing  plant  will  thrive  in  a  somewhat  lower 
temperature  than  its  congeners.  The  Littonia  is 
a  native  of  Natal,  whence  it  was  intro 
duced  60  years  or  so  ago.  It  has  never  been  com- 
mon in  gardens,  and,  save  in  botanic  gardens,  is 
rarely  seen  in  cultivation,  though  it  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly pretty  climbing  plant  for  the  warm 
greenhouse  during  the  summer  months.  The 
tubers,  which  pass  the  winter  in  a  dormant  state, 
are  very  like  those  of  a  Gloriosa,  but  smaller. 
In  the  spring  they  should  be  shaken  quite  clear 
of  the  old  soil  and  re-potted  in  a  rich  open  com- 
post. In  conditions  favourable  to  growth  green 
succulent  shoots  will  soon  push  up,  and  these 
support  themselves  by  slender  tendrils.  The 
flowers,  which  are  produced  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  are  of  a  drooping  bell  shape,  about  a 
couple  of  inches  across,  and  of  a  bright  orange 
colour.  A  succession  of  blossoms  is  kept  up  for 
some  time.  Nearly  related  to  Littonia  is  Sander- 
sonia  aurantiaca,   also  a  native   of  Natal      Liki 
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the  other  plant,  it  is  a  climber,  but  scarcely  to 
the  same  extent.  The  flowers  of  Sandersonia  are 
urn-shaped,  and  of  a  bright  orange  colour.  Both 
plants  need  the  same  treatment.      W.  T . 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


Preservation   of    Outdoor   Timber.* 

The  destruction  of  wood  by  "rotting"  de- 
pends on  the  work  of  living  organisms,  especially 
fungi.  Moisture,  air,  and  a  suitable  tempera- 
ture are  necessary  conditions  in  the  destructive 
growth  of  the  lowly  plants  that  induce  decay  in 
structural  timber.  Wood  may  be  completely 
permeated  with  air,  or  it  may  be  completely 
saturated  with  water,  and  in  either  case  show 
but '  little  6ign  of  decomposition.  If,  however, 
both  water  and  air  are  present  to  a  sufficient 
extent  the  conditions  of  decomposition  are  at 
their  best,  and  decay  will  proceed  more  or  Jess 
rapidly,  the  rate  depending  on  the  temperature. 

Methods  of  Treatment. 

(1)  Surface  Applications. — A  coat  of  paint  laid 
upon  wood  assists  in  its  preservation  because  it 
excludes  moisture,  and  to  some  extent  air;  but 
painting  will  only  be  effective  if  the  wood  has 
been  thoroughly  dried  before  the  paint  is  laid 
on.  Should  the  wood  be  wet  to  begin  with,  or 
imperfectly  seasoned,  painting  may  do  more 
harm  than  good,  because  the  moisture  will  be 
imprisoned  and  prevented  from  escaping,  and 
conditions  favourable  to  decay  will  be  thereby 
created  and  maintained. 

Besides  oil  paint,  several  other  substances  are 
used  to  waterproof  wood,  such  as  coal  tar,  and 
although  the  latter  is  objectionable  from  6ome 
points  of  view,  it  makes  an  excellent  coat,  which, 
being  more  or  les6  elastic,  admits  of  the  con- 
traction and  expansion  which  the  wood  under- 
goes under  the  influence  of  changes  of  tempera- 
ture. A  coating  that  cracks  readily  is  quite  un- 
suitable, because  through  the  openings  thu6 
formed  water  and  the  6pores  of  fungi  gain  an 
entrance  and  decay  is  rapidly  set  up. 

(2)  Charring. — At  one  time,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent still,  posts  used  for  gates,  fences  and  sheds 
were  charred  for  1  to  2  feet  at  the  part  that 
would  come  immediately  above  and  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  That  part  of  a  post  is 
the  point  of  weakness  because  there  decay 
begins  and  there  it  progresses  most  rapidly. 
The  effects  of  charring  are  due  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  wood  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch  or  so, 
the  resins,  gums,  tannin,  etc.,  which  this  wood 
contains  being  driven  in  front  of  the  heat  until 
they  saturate  a  layer,  which  then  acts  as  a  pro- 
tecting mantle  to  the  deeper  wood.  To  be  effec- 
tive, charring  must  proceed  so  far  as  to  convert 
a  considerable  amount  of  wood  into  charcoal— a 
mere  singeing  or  scorching  of  the  wood  will  do 
more  harm  than  good,  as  it  will  cause  the  wood 
to  crack  and  form  openings  for  the  entrance  of 
fungi,  but  will  not  have  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
saturate  a  layer  of  wood  with  resin,  etc.  The 
destruction  of  the  surface  wood  is  necessarily 
accompanied  by  a  weakening  of  the  post,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether,  on  the  whole,  the  charring 
of  posts  is  a  profitable  process. 

(3)  Impregnation  with  Creosote.— Of  the 
various  methods  that  are  practised  for  increas- 
ing the  durability  of  timber,  that  which  at  pre- 
sent occupies  the  foremost  place  is  the  applica- 
tion of  creosote.  This  substance  owes  its  efficacy 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  virulent  plant  poison,  so 
that  wood  which  contains  a  considerable  quantity 
of  creosote  is  more  or  less  completely  protected 
against  the  attack  of  decay-inducing  organisms 
such  as  fungi.  Wood,  when  in  its  natural  state, 
holds  certain  substances  (starch,  proteins,  etc.) 
which  are  the  special  food  of  fungi,  but  when 
these  are  saturated  by  creosote  they  are  incap- 
able of  sustaining  fungoid  life.  Creosote  also 
acts  a6  a  preservative  to  some  extent  owing  to 
the  fact  that  it  displaces  air   and   water   in   the 
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tissues  of  the  wood,  and  these,  as  stated  above, 
are  essential  to  the  process  of  decay. 

It  may  be  stated  that  many  other  substances 
besides  creosote  have  been  used  as  preserva- 
tives, such  as  copper  sulphate,  zinc  chloride  and 
corrosive  sublimate,  but  on  account  of  their  cost 
or  because  they  are  poisonous  to  animals,  or  on 
account  of  their  being  easily  washed  out  by  rain, 
or  because  they  corrode  metal,  they  have  all 
been  supplanted  more  or  less  completely  by  creo- 
sote, except  in  countries  where  this  substance  is 
much  dearer  than  in  Britain. 

The  amount  of  creosote  or  other  fluid  that 
wood  will  absorb  varies  greatly  with  the  species 
and  other  factors.  Heartwood  takes  up  much 
less  than  sapwood,  damp  wood  takes  up  less  than 
dry,  slow-grown  pine  takes  up  less  than  fast- 
grown,  and  conifere  as  a  rule  take  up  less  than 
broad-leaved  trees.  The  wood  that  is  subjected 
more  than  any  other  to  the  process  of  creosoting 
is  Baltic  yellow  Deal,  otherwise  known  as  Baltic 
Red  Wood,  which  is  precisely  the  same  species 
as  Scotch  Pine.  This  is  the  wood  chiefly  used  for 
railway  sleepers  and  also  used  for  telegraph 
posts,  so  that  enormous  quantities  have  to  be 
treated  annually.  As  a  rule  the  railway  com- 
panies specify  that  each  cubic  foot  shall  contain 
one  gallon  of  creosote,  and  for  estate  purposes 
this  is  as  much  as  one  can  afford,  since  creosote 
now  generally  costs  4d.  or  more  per  gallon.  By 
the  absorption  of  a  gallon,  therefore,  the  cost  of 
the  wood  is  raised  by  4d.  or  more  per  cubic  foot, 
apart  from  considerations  of  labour  and  interest 
on  plant.  Certain  soft  woods,  however,  can 
absorb  up  to  four  gallons  of  creosote  per  cubic 
foot,  and  many  will  take  up  two  gallons.  Apart 
from  all  question  of  cost,  there  is  little  to  be 
gained  by  exceeding  one  gallon,  for  in  the  course 
of  time  the  excess  beyond  what  the  wood  can 
really  hold  will  simply  flow  out  into  the  soil  and 
be  lost. 

The  great  value  of  creosoting  for  estate  pur- 
poses consists  in  this,  that  it  so  prolongs  the 
"life"  of  low-class  timber  as  to  enable  such 
material  to  be  used  for  fencing  and  other  pur- 
poses. Spruce  and  Scotch  Pine  thinnings,  for 
instance,  which  will  only  last  for  three  or  four 
years  if  used  as  posts  in  their  natural  state,  will 
if  creosoted  remain  serviceable  for  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  years.  Larch  thinnings,  although 
more  durable  than  Spruce  or  Pine,  should  also 
be  creosoted  before  being  used  as  posts.  There 
are  several  broad-leaved  species  which  on  many 
estates  furnish  large  quantities  of  small  wood, 
and  which  in  their  natural  state  are  not  worth 
the  labour  of  using  for  fencing  purposes,  but  are 
thoroughly  serviceable  when  creosoted.  To  this 
group  belong  Alder,  Beech,  Hornbeam,  Syca- 
more, Ash,  Birch  and  Poplar.  Even  coppice  Oak 
has  little  durability  when  in  its  natural  state, 
and  ought  always  to  be  creosoted  before  use. 

Pressure   Plant. 

On  a  large  6cale  creosote  is  usually  applied 
under  pressure,  and  this  process  entails  the  pro- 
vision of  a  somewhat  costly  plant.  But  on 
account  of  the  thoroughness  and  rapidity  with 
which  the  impregnation  is  carried  out  the  outlay 
on  a  pressure  plant  is  justified  where  a  large 
amount  of  timber  has  to  be  dealt  with,  and  such 
plants  are  now  to  be  found  on  many  estates. 

Soakaoe  Plant. 

(a)  Hot. — On  small  estates  the  cost  of  erect- 
ing and  working  a  pressure  creosoting  plant  is 
prohibitive,  but  excellent  results  can  be  obtained 
by  simpler  methods.  Many  make  use  of  an  iron 
tank  erected  on  brickwork  in  such  a  way  that 
the  creosote  can  be  raised  'to  near  the  boiling- 
point  by  means  of  a  fire  underneath  the  tank. 
Immersion  in  such  hot  creosote  for  eight  or  nine 
hours  will  confer  on  wood  most  of  the  benefits 
got  from  two  or  three  hours'  treatment  in  a 
pressure  chamber.  The  tank  should  be  pro- 
tected against  rain  by  means  of  a  light  roof,  and 
precautions  must  be  taken  against  fire,  creosote 
being  highly  inflammable. 

(b)  Cold. — Even  a  tank  where  the  creosote  can 
be  heated  is,  however,  a  more  elaborate  arrange- 


ment than  is  necessary  upon  a  farm  or  quite 
6mall  estate.  While  heating  assists  in  driving 
the  creosote  into  the  wood,  cold  creosote  will 
enter  almost  as  far  if  more  time  be  allowed. 
Even  where  only  a  few  hundred  posts  (stobs)  are 
being  used  it  pays  well,  unless  the  wood  is 
mature  Larch  or  Oak,  to  provide  a  tank  in  which 
the  lower  part  of  each  post  can  be  treated.  Re- 
membering that  the  upper  part  of  the  post  will, 
in  its  untreated  condition,  usually  last  for  many 
years,  it  is  the  lower  part  only  that  requires 
treatment;  the  posts  may,  therefore,  be  set  ver- 
tically in  the  tank,  about  one-third  of  their 
length  being  immersed  in  the  liquid.  If  it  is 
desired  to  treat  gates,  hurdles,  and  rails,  the 
tank  must  be  proportionately  longer  and  deeper, 
but  a  very  simple  arrangement  suffices  to  treat 
the  lower  half  of  a  fencing  post.  An  ordinary 
intermediate  fencing  post  is  generally  placed  in 
the  ground  to  a  depth,  at  most,  of  about  2  feet, 
so  that  the  part  "  between  wind  and  water"  will 
be  treated  if  it  is  immersed  in  creosote  to  a 
depth  of  2i  feet.  A  suitable  receptacle  for  the 
creosote  is  a  galvanised  iron  tank  8  feet  long, 
2^  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  deep.  Thi6  will  hold 
150  to  200  ordinary  posts  placed  vertically,  and 
will  when  required  also  admit  of  about  a  dozen 
straining  post6  being  laid  horizontally  in  it. 
When  the  posts  are  set  in  the  trough  the  liquid 
is  fairly  rapidly  absorbed,  and  as  the  level  falls 
more  creosote  must  be  added.  The  posts  should 
stand  in  the  liquid  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and 
if  a  fresh  lot  is  inserted  without  loss  of  time  it 
i6  evident  that  two  to  three  thousand  can  be 
passed  through  in  a  year.  Four  ordinary  posts 
will  absorb  about  a  gallon  of  creosote,  so  that 
the  cost  of  material  for  each  post  is  only  about 
one  penny,  and  the  labour  and  interest  on  the 
cost  of  the  trough  are  practically  negligible.  It 
is  desirable  that  the  process  should  be  con- 
ducted away  from  buildings,  but  a  light  roof 
should  be  provided  to  keep  off  the  rain.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  drier  the  wood  to  start  with  the 
better  will  be  the  results.  As  a  40-gallon  barrel 
of  creosote  is  rather  inconvenient  to  handle,  it  is 
an  advantage  to  construct  a  small  platform  at 
one  end  of  the  tank  on  to  which  the  barrels  may 
be  unloaded  from  the  cart.  One  or  two  sheets 
of  corrugated  iron  should  be  placed  in  such  a 
position  that  when  the  posts  are  removed  from 
the  tank  and  set  up  to  drip,  the  creosote  that 
runs  off  shall  flow  back  into  the  tank. 

It  is  surprising  how  high  creosote  will  rise  in 
certain  kinds  of  wood,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to 
see  the  material  showing  on  the  upper  surface 
of  a  5-foot  post  when  not  more  than  2  feet  are 
immersed  in  the  creosote. 

Many  miscellaneous  articles  which  come  in 
contact  with  'the  soil,  such  as  sheep  troughs  and 
poultry    coops,   last    much   longer   if    creosoted. 


THE     ROSARY. 


ROSES,    PAST    AND    PRESENT. 

The  caprice  of  custom  is  nowhere  illustrated 
more  strikingly  than  in  the  history  of  the  Rose 
as  a  cultivated  plant.  Of  that  history,  M.  D. 
Bois,  the  distinguished  editor  of  the  Bevue 
Horticolc,  discourses  in  the  May  number  of  that 
journal.  He  points  out  that  although  the  Rose 
has  been  cultivated  from  time  immemorial  in 
France,  its  premier  position  in  the  garden  has 
only  been  reached  in  that  country  during  the 
last  century.  Yet  in  ancient  times  this  flower 
was  already  queen  of  cultivated  plants.  Ancient 
Egypt  cultivated  the  Rosa  sancta  Richard,  an 
ally  and  indeed  probably  a  geographical  form  of 
R.  gallica,  and  its  flowers,  so  well  preserved  as 
to  be  still  recognisable,  adorned  Egyptian  mum- 
mies. The  Romans  set  apart  rosaria  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  flower,  and  possessed  varieties 
with  single  and  with  double  flowers,  and  the 
fashionable  Roman  paid  high  prices  for  flowers 
obtained  by  forcing  during  the  winter  months. 
The   beautiful   custom   of   wearing  garlands   on 
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oeremoiiial  occasions — now  lapsing  in  an  age  with 
too  strong  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous — found  for 
the  Rose  constant  employment  in  antique  times 
and  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  and  as  M.  Bois 
observes,  up  to  the  17th  century  Members  of 
Parliament,  magistrates,  and  University  mag- 
nates attended  public  ceremonies  crowned  with 
garlands  and  bearing  bouquets  in  their  hands. 
The  attenuated  survival  of  this  ancient  custom 
is  met  with  to-day  in  the  bouquet,  which  is  the 
perquisite  of  the  patrons  of  bazaars,  and  in  the 
floral  bunches  with  which  the  crews  of  eights 
successful  in  making  bumps  bedeck  themselves 
on  Isis  and  on  Cam  during  the  "  Mays  "  and 
"Eights"  week.  But  in  the  Middle  Ages  this 
love  of  flowers — which  we  sometimes  and  mis- 
takenly imagine  that  our  age  has  discovered — 
was  so  widespread  that  the  French  Parliament 
had  an  official  florist  with  the  title  Rosier  de  la 
Cour,  and  with  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris 
at  Fontenay-aux-Roses. 

But  in  the  Middle  Ages,  though  the  cult  of 
flowers  was  wide,  their  cultivation  was  confined  to 
the  gardens  of  monasteries  and  of  chateaux — 
m  other  gardens  utility  decreed  the  cultiva- 
tion of  vegetables  and  fruits  and  simples.  With 
the  rise  of  French  gardening  the  role  of  the 
Rose  was  also  restricted,  for  its  freedom  of 
growth  and  habit  assorted  ill  with  geometric 
regularity.  Not  till  the  18th  century,  when 
new  plants  began  to  invade  our  gardens,  did  the 
Rose  recommence  its  career  of  popularity.  Up  till 
that  time  the  Roses  commonly  cultivated  in 
France  were  R.  de  Provins,  of  mixed  R.  canina 
and  R.  gallica  blood ;  R.  centifolia,  known  and 
grown  by  the  Romans;  the  Damask  Rose, 
R.  damascena,  which  owed  to  the  Crusades 
its  advent  in  Western  European  gardens,  as 
did  also  the  Provence  Rose ;  varieties  of 
R.  alba,  R.  pimpinellifolia,  R.  lutea,  and  R. 
moschata  complete  the  list.  Their  flowering 
season  was  short,  and  in  those  days  of  larger 
leisure  new  varieties  came  but  slowly. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  they 
numbered  about  100,  and  of  these  varieties  about 
one-third  were  singles. 

With  the  introduction  of  English  gardening 
into  France  the  Rose  found  and  made  full  us<5 
of  occasion  for  dominion :  occasion  rendered 
more  opportune  because  of  the  new  species  then 
being  or  but  recently  introduced.  Thus,  Rosa 
chinensis  (R.  indica  var.)  came  to  us  from 
India  in  1766,  R.  rugosa  from  Japan  in  1784,  the 
Bengal  Rose,  R.  semperflorens,  in  1789,  the  Tea 
R.  indica  fragrans  from  India  in  1795,  and  R. 
bracteata  in  the  same  year.  Eight  years  later 
R.  laevigata  was  introduced  from  North 
America,  and  the  Banksian  Rose,  R.  Banksiae, 
arrived  from  China  in  1807,  and  so  on  for  other 
species  and  even  hybrids. 

The  invaders  and  the  natives  soon  commingled, 
and  from  their  union  arose  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals  in  1842.  Issue  of  the  long-settled  Pro- 
vence Damask  and  Cent-feuilles,  and  of  the  Tea 
or  of  R.  semperflorens,  they  renewed  the  popu- 
larity of  the  flower  by  the  renewal  of  their 
blossoms ;  they  possessed  likewise  powers  of 
resistance  to  cold,  which  stood  them  in  their 
conquest  in  good  stead.  First  among  them 
came  La  Reine  and  Baronne  Prevost  (1842),  then 
a  famous  series  including  Ulrich  Brunner  fils, 
General  Jacqueminot,  Baronne  A.  de  Rothschild, 
Frau  Karl  Druschki,  and  those  which  trace  an- 
cestry on  one  side  to  the  Bengal  Rose,  and  also 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  such  as  Le  Vesuve  and 
Ducher. 

Noisette  Roses  came  as  hybrids  from  America 
in  1804,  and  their  mixed  blood  has  become  yet 
more  mixed,  as  appears  in  the  so-called  Noisette 
Hybrids  such  as  Reve  d'Or  and  Madame  Alfred 
Carriere.  The  Tea  Rose  likewise  aided  in  the 
triumph  of  the  flower,  for  despite  its  ten- 
derness it  has  helped  to  give  us  not  only  the 
H.P.s,  but  also  chance  variations  characterised 
by  long  season  of  flowering,  and  also  the  Hybrid 


Teas,  of  which  section  La  France  appeared  in 
1867,  and  was  followed  by  Madame  Abel 
Ghatenay,  Caroline  Testout,  Uruss  an  Teplitz, 
Mildred  Grant,  and  many  another  in  that 
gracious  band. 

From  the  Rugosas  also  have  been  raised 
hybrids  which  add  further  to  the  variety  at  the 
disposal  of  the  gardener.  Nor  even  so  is  the 
list  complete.  M.  Bois,  in  his  masterly  sum- 
mary, deals  justly  with  the  various  other  Roses, 
which  testify  in  such  marvellous  manner  to  the 
resource  of  the  genus  and  of  the  hybridist,  and 
from  his  review  the  reader,  though  he  may  be 
no  rosarian,  can  understand  and  acknowledge 
the  wide-flung  empire  of  this  prolific  queen  of 
flowers. 

THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  CULTIVATED 
ROSES. 
The  papers  published  in  the  1914  Annual  of 
the  National  Rose  Society  on  the  subject  of  the 
classification  of  garden  Roses  have  undoubtedly 
provided  a  convenient  basis  for  the  discussion  of 
this  question.  I  am  obliged  to  White  Rose  for 
his  criticism  of  my  scheme  of  classification  (p. 
431),  and  Ms  able  review  of  the  subject  has 
enabled  mo  to  grasp  a  weak  point  that  I  had 
hitherto  overlooked. 

In  the  first  place  I  should  like  to  say  that  in 
putting  forward  a  scheme  for  the  re-classification 
of  garden  Roses  I  desired  to  evolve  one  of  ex- 
treme simplicity  and  one  that  would  give  growers 
of  Roses  for  all  purposes  the  exact  information 
they  require.     Consider  for  a  moment  the  old 
system  of  classification  as  used  by  the  National 
Rose  Society,  and  with  this  consider  the  modern 
complexity  of  parentage.     Raisers  have  produced 
new  classes,  or  rather  new  races,  of  Roses.    Not- 
withstanding this  the  system  of  classification  has 
stood   still,    and    it    now   fails   to  meet    require- 
ments.    The    botanical    classification    is    not    in 
question.    The  work  of  the  National  Rose  Society, 
however,   does  not  appeal  to  the  botanist,   but 
almost  wholly  to  the  cultivator,   and  principally 
to  the  cultivator  of  Roses  for   decorative  pur- 
poses in  the  garden    and    in    the    home.      That 
being  so,  the  present  method  of  classification  is 
practically  useless  as  a  guide  to  the  selection  of 
suitable  varieties,  and  information  of  a  definite 
character  cannot  now  be  obtained  from  it.     For 
example,    what    does  the   term     "Hybrid     Per- 
petual "  convey  to  the  rosarian?     If  words  mean 
anything  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find   in 
this     section     Roses    of     a     perpetual-flowering 
character,  but  this  is  not  so.     Then  we  have  the 
Hybrid    Teas.     The   term    "  Hybrid    Tea  "    was 
probably  good  enough  a  decade  ago,  but  to-day 
the  section  is  unwieldy  and  embraces  several  dis- 
tinct types,  so  that  a  radical  change,  is  necessary. 
The  same  criticism  might  apply  with  equal  force 
to  almost  every  section  of  Roses  in  the  existing 
scheme  of  classification,  and  what  is  required  is 
a  simple,   but  nevertheless  accurate,  alternative, 
and   one  that   is   likely   to  stand   for  nearly   all 
time   with  but   little  modification   or  alteration. 
If   a    scheme   be   adopted   which   divides  Roses 
into     classes,     such     as     Hybrid     Teas,     Hybrid 
Austrian     Briars,    Hybrid    Rugosas,    etc.,    then, 
owing  to  the  activity  of  raisers   in  intercrossing 
and    using    species    that    have    hitherto    been 
neglected,  it  must  soon  become  involved  like  the 
one  now  in  use. 

While  Rose  has  shown  where  the  vice  of  over- 
lapping creeps  in  in  the  scheme  which  I  submitted 
to  the  National  Rose  Society.  I  suggested  to 
put  Roses  into  three  primary  divisions  : — (1)  Per- 
petual-flowering Roses;  (2)  Summer  flowering; 
(3)  Autumn  flowering,  each  division  being  sub- 
divided into  sections  as  follows  : — (A)  Garden 
or  decorative  Roses;  (B)  exhibition  Roses;  (C) 
semi-double  ;  (D)  single.  White  Rose  points  out 
that  overlapping  would  occur  in  these  sections 
because  garden  or  decorative  Roses  (Section  A) 
would  be  found  in  all  the  sub-divisions,  while 
exhibition  Roses  (Section  B)  would  also  be  found 
in  Section  A,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  Section  C. 
Upon  consideration   of  this  I  think  it  might  be 


advisable  to  drop  Sections  C  and  D  altogether, 
and  qualify  the  Roses  found  in  Section  A  with  the 
addition  of  the  words  "semi-double"  or 
"  single  "  where  required  after  the  name  of  each 
particular  variety.  This  would  still  mean  that 
exhibition  Roses  would  be  found  in  Section  A, 
but  I  hardly  think  this  would  be  a  weak  point. 
I  take  it  that  the  Roses  which  would  be  placed 
in  Section  A  will  be  by  far  the  most  important 
varieties,  and  sorts  purely  of  an  exhibition 
character  must  now  take  a  secondary  position. 
Roses  of  the  Bessie  Brown,  Queen  of  Spain,  or 
Mildred  Grant  type  are  not  in  great  demand,  as 
compared  with  garden  Roses,  in  these  days. 
Differentiation  must  undoubtedly  be  made,  even 
in  the  case  of  garden  or  decorative  Roses,  be- 
tween varieties  of  a  cupped,  globular,  and  pointed 
character,  and  after  the  name  of  the  variety 
there  would  require  to  be  some  sign  indicating 
the  nature  of  the  formation  of  the  bloom.  That, 
however,  is  a  very  simple  matter.  I  am  glad  to 
observe  that  the  Rev.  Joseph  Pemberton  has  de- 
parted from  the  beaten  track  in  his  first  cata- 
logue of  Roses,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  unique 
and  will  assuredly  tend  to  hasten  the  adoption  of 
a  more  satisfactory  method  of  listing  Roses  than 
is  now  found  in  commercial  circles.  George  M. 
Taylor,  Mid-Lothian. 
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The  month  of  April  was  one  of  the  driest  on 
record.  The  days  were  hot,  the  nights  cool, 
with  north  winds,  and  there  was  no  rain. 
Such  weather  is  very  favourable  to  Irises ;  mine 
flowered  splendidly,  and  the  unusually  large 
seed  vessels  bore  witness  for  a  long  time  to 
the  past  glory  of  the  blossoms.  Iris  Junonia 
had  the  largest  fruits;  they  measured  15cm. 
by  12cm.  Tulips  have  also  done  well,  but  their 
flowering  season  was  very  short;  the  Darwin 
Tulips  flowered  for  only  eight  days.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  my  plants  of  Le  Negrier  and  La 
Noire,  which  I  have  had  for  ten  years,  have  not 
shown  any  sign  of  breaking,  while  La  Candeur, 
Pride  of  Haarlem,  and  Maiden's  Blush  have  all 
broken,  not  a  single  bulb  being  the  true  variety. 
T.  fulgens  is  also  broken.  Of  the  Italian  Tulips, 
only  Tulipa  neglecta  and  T.  Billietiana  are 
broken;  the  rest,  e.g.,  T.  Fransoniana  and  T. 
planifolia,    are   still  self-coloured. 

Young  plants,  newly  established,  suffered  con- 
siderably, although  copiously  watered ;  the 
young  shoots  of  Abies  were  damaged  by  the 
dry  winds,  and  Cedars  have  also  suffered  in 
exposed  places. 

Allium  giganteum  produced  a  flower-head  of 
the  circumference  of  cm.  0.50,  and  cm.  1.50 
high.  Unfortunately,  it  does  not  yield  any 
seed,  and  the  bulbs  produce  no  offsets,  so  I  have 
not  been  able  to  multiply  my  stock.  It  is 
curious  that  no  seeds  are  produced,  as  I  have 
seen  bees  and  other  insects  visiting  the  flowers, 
and  have  also  pollinated  them  artificially ;  and 
my  other  Turkestan  Alliums  are  seeding  freely, 
e.g.,  A.  rosenbachianum. 

Primula  Bulleyana  is  growing  in  the  grass, 
and  flowering  freely ;  and  so  is  P.  japonica.  On 
the  rockery,  the  rare  Disporuni  pullrnn  (Uvu- 
laria  chinensis),  is  producing  its  drooping  purple 
bells ;  and  Deutzia  corymbosa  and  D.  discolor 
major  is  covered  with  snowy  blossoms.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  flowering  time  of  these 
pretty  shrubs  is  so  short,  especially  in  warm 
weather.  Most  of  the  Roses,  with  the  exception 
of  Ramblers,  are  quite  over — they  only  blos- 
somed for  about  a  month ;  the  plants 
are  beginning  to  flower  for  a  second 
time  after  severe  pruning.  The  old  La 
France  is  still  one  of  the  finest  Roses  we  have, 
and  almost  everlasting ;  we  have  here  some  very 
old  bushes  which  are  flowering  luxuriantly,  and 
showing  no  trace  of  weakness.  Willy  Midler, 
l-'ratte  <li  Salerno,  Italy. 
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THE   ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  II.   J.  Chapmjk,    Gardener  to  Mrs.   OOOKSON, 
Oakwood.   Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Autumn -flowering  Cattleyas.— Such 
species  as  Cattleya  aurea,  C.  Bowringiana,  C. 
Warscewiczii  (gigas),  C.  labiata,  C.  Harrisoniae, 
C.  guttata,  C.  granulosa  and  allied  species,  as 
well  as  the  numerous  hybrids  of  this  section, 
will  now  be  well  advanced  in  growth,  and  will 
need  every  encouragement  which  heat,  light,  and 
moisture  can  give  them.  The  results  attained  at 
the  flowering  period  will  depend  on  the  maturing 
of  the  growth  before  the  flowers  appear.  After 
the  leaves  have  developed,  and  the  new  pseudo- 
bulb  commences  to  form,  as  much  light  should  be 
allowed  as  is  not  likely  to  Tesult  in  scorching; 
of  the  leaves.  This  will  assist  the  ripening 
of  the  pseudo-bulbs  and  the  development 
of  the  plant.  Many  of  the  autumn-flower- 
ing Cattleyas  are  apt  to  begin  a  second 
growth  immediately  after  the  first  growth  has 
reached  maturity.  This  is  frequently  a  cause  of 
plants  failing  to  flower,  or  remaining  soft  and 
sappy  when  growth  is  completed.  The  produc- 
tion of  secondary  growth  is  therefore  undesirable, 
and  causes  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  the  grower. 
Plants  which  begin  to  grow  again  early  in  the 
season  may  possibly  be  induced  to  complete  it  by 
affording  them  every  encouragement  to  make 
rapid  growth.  Where  it  commences  later,  the 
want  of  light  and  the  dull,  damp  weather 
of  autumn  prevent  the  plant  from  pro- 
perly maturing  and  ripening,  and  the  plant  may 
take  several  seasons  to  regain  its  normal  vigour. 
Plants  completing  their  growth  should  not  only 
be  exposed  to  the  light,  but  also  to  dry  atmo- 
spheric conditions,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
This  is  the  best  way  to  prevent  or  check 
secondary  growth.  Freshly  imported  plants 
3 11  ust  be  kept  under  close  observation.  The 
insect  pests  to  which  they  are  subject  in  their 
native  habitats  make  their  appearance  as  the 
new  growth  develops,  and  if  not  removed  they 
.^>on  cause  injury  and  permanent  disfigurement. 
Small  6cale  insects  should  be  carefully  removed  as 
soon  as  the  miniature  white  specks  show  on  tie 
leaves.  Thrips  must  be  kept  under  by  Tegular 
.praying  and  vaporising. 

Denorobium.  These  plants  are  now  rapidly 
developing  their  pseudo-bulbs  in  the  hot  divisions. 
They  should  be  exposed  to  the  light  as  much  as 
possible ;  the  only  protection  they  require  is  thin 
scrim  or  shading,  sufficient  to  prevent  actual 
scorching.  The  plants  should  be  syringed  two 
or  three  times  a  day.  Admit  plenty  of 
fresh  air  through  the  ventilators  during  the 
hottest  part,  of  the  day,  but  close  the  house 
early  in  the  afternoon,  and  secure  a  hot, 
humid  atmosphere  during  the  present  month  by 
damping  and  syringing  whenever  the  outside  con- 
ditions are  favourable.  The  roof  ventilators  may 
be  opened  a  little  late  at  night,  to  prevent  ex- 
cessive condensation. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  W.  Crump,  Gardener  to  Earl  Bbaochamt,  K.O.M.G., 

Madresfield   Oourt.  Wereestevshin, 

The  Formal  Garden.— There  is  much 
everyday  work  to  be  done  in  this  department, 
for  everything  should  be  kept  in  a  complete  state 
of  neatness;  the  edges  perfectly  trimmed,  and 
the  lawns  closely  mown.  Unshapely  plants  must 
be  pinched  back  and  pegged  down.  All  decayed 
leaves  and  flowers  must  be  removed,  and  water- 
ing constantly  attended  to.  If  there  be  any 
carpet  bedding  the  lines  of  the  designs  must  be 
kept  clearly  defined  and  truly  balanced  by  the 
removal  of  superfluous  growths,  though  many 
leaders  will  probably  be  of  the  opinion  that  more 
pleasing  effects  are  produced  uy  a  more  natural 
Arrangement  of  summer  bedding  plants  that  is 
free  from  6uch  hard  surface  line6.  However,  it 
s  remarkable  that  the  public  takes  an  intense  in- 
•erest  in  the  very  rigid  carpet  bed  representing 
:i    clock    in    motion     (see    fig.     82,     Gardeners' 


Chronicle,  September  16,   1905),   which  is  to  be 
seen  at  Prince's  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

The  Annual  Garden.— This  will  now  be  the 
gayest  part  of  the  garden.  If  little  tops  of  Pea 
sticks  were  pushed  in  amongst  the  groups  of 
plants  in  their  earlier  stages  as  advised  in  pre- 
vious calendars,  the  plants  will  have  grown  up 
through  the  sticks  and  quite  hidden  them ;  and 
thus  grown,  no  rainstorms  or  rough  winds  will 
break  them  down.  Many  of  the  half-hardy  sec- 
tions sown  either  in  autumn  or  very  early  spring 
are  effective  planted  in  large,  iregular  groups, 
such  as  Pentstemons,  East  Lothian  Stocks,  Cos- 
mos, and  Godetias,  whilst  Alonzoas,  Nemesias, 
Marigolds,  Scabious,  Salpiglossis,  Dianthus,  Aster 
sinensis,  Zinnias,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  and  Heli- 
chrysums,  sown  later-  in  spring,  can  be  relied  upon 
for  continuous  flowering  all  summer.  Dahlias, 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  with  other  autumn  flowering 
plants,  must  receive  constant  attention,  and  will 
require  careful  staking.  Keep  thin,  weakly  side- 
growths  well  thinned  out  from  the  ba6e,  andappiy 
a  little  stimulant  in  the  shape  of  soot  or  arti- 
ficial manure.  Keep  weeds  in  subjection  by  the 
timely  use  of  the  hoe  whilst  the  weeds  are  young. 

Conifers.— On  choice  Conifers  not  more  than 
one  leader  should  form ;  if  there  are  more,  re- 
move them  at  once  with  the  long-handled 
primers.  Cones  should  also  be  removed  in  the 
early  stages,  as  these  tend  to  weaken  the 
annual  growth.  The  weeping  form  of  Nor- 
way Spruce  (Abies  excelsa  inverta)  should  be 
staked  afresh  each  year.  This  particular  form 
will  produce  a  very  effective  feature  in  the  land- 
scape if  planted  in  groups.  Abies  canadensis 
(Hemlock  Spruce)  is  another  most  graceful  tree, 
with  drooping,  plume-like  branches.  A.  Douglasii 
is  the  quickest  groweT  of  all  the  family.  Cupres- 
sus  macrocarpa  lutea  should  be  in  every  collec- 
tion. 

PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

Bv  C.  H.  Cook,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
Knowsley  Hall,  Lancashire. 

Cineraria.— Plants  of  the  first  sowing  (now 
in  2-inch  pots)  are  showing  roots,  and  should  be 
transferred  into  pots  3i  inches  or  4  inches 
in  diameter.  A  suitable  compost  consists  of 
three  parts  turfy  loam,  one  part  leaf -soil,  manure 
from  a  spent  Mushroom  bed,  and  enough  sharp 
sand  to  keep  the  compost  open.  A  frame  with 
a  north  aspect  will  suit  the  plants  during  the 
summer.  Place  a  bed  of  ashes  inside  the 
frame,  dust  the  ashes  with  soot,  and  half  plunge 
the  pot6 ;  this  will  keep  them  moist  and  less 
water  will  be  required.  A  close  watch  must  be 
kept  for  the  leaf  maggot,  which  must  be  removed 
as  soon  as  found.  Spraying  with  a  much- 
diluted  insecticide  may  serve  as  a  preven- 
tive. As  the  plants  become,  established 
the  lights  may  be  removed  from  the  frames  at 
night  and  replaced  each  morning.  Later 
sowings  may  be  pricked  off  into  boxes  as  soon  as 
they  are  strong  enough  to  be  handled.  They 
should  be  cultivated  in  shade. 

Calceolar  i  A.-A  close  watch  must  be  kept 
on  the  seed-pans,  in  case  the  young  seedlings 
damp  off.  Should  damping  take  place,  remove 
the  affected  parts,  and  admit  more  air  to  the 
frame,  closely  shading  from  sunshine.  As  soon  as 
the  seedlings  can  be  handled  they  should  be 
pricked  off  into  boxes  containing  equal  parts 
loam  and  leaf-soil,  with  an  ample  supply  of 
sharp  sand.  Allow  the  seedlings  1  inch  of  room 
each  way  in  the  boxes.  Stir  the  soil  round  the 
planus  with  a  pointed  stick  if  it  becomes  caked. 
The  after-treatment  of  Calceolarias  is  similar 
to  that  of  Cinerarias.  As  the  plants  develop 
remove  them  into  2-inch  pots,  using  a  compost 
as  before,  but  adding  a  little  sifted  manure 
from  Mushroom  beds.  A  further  sowing  may  be 
made  forthwith,  and  treated  as  directed  in  a, 
previous  calendar. 

Adiantum.—  Adiantums  in  pots  which  are  to 
be  used  later  for  decorative  purposes,  either  as 
pot  plants  or  as  cut  fronds,  may  be  gradually 
hardened  off  and  exposed  to  the  light.  This  will 
strengthen  the  fronds,  and  they  will  remain 
fresh  for  a  considerable  time  after  cutting. 
Young  plants  may  be  repotted,  using  good 
loam,  a  little  manure  and  some  sharp  sand. 
Avoid  using  peat,  unless  the  loam  is  very 
stiff  ;  the  fronds  of  plants  grown   in   peaty  soil 


are  soft  and  fleshy,  and  of  little  use  in  a  cut 
state.  In  potting  seedlings  of  Adiantums,  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  pot  three  or  four  together  in  a 
clump ;  these  make  a  furnished  plant  much 
quicker  than  if  potted  singly.  Give  the  young 
plants  plenty  of  heat  and  atmospheric  moisture, 
and  when  developed  treat  as  advised  for  old 
plants. 

Gloriosa  superba.—  A  top-dressing  should 
be  given  to  plants  of  robust  growth  :  a  mixture 
of  loam,  peat  and  charcoal  will  suit  them  well. 
The  shoots  should  be  supported  by  stakes  or  by- 
string  stretched  across  the  house  near  the  roof. 
Weak  liquid  manure  or  soot  water  Applied  about 
once  a  week  will  be  found  beneficial. 

Gineral  Remarks.— No  time  should  be  lost 
in  making  out  orders  for  bulbs.  Freesias  will 
not  stand  much  forcing,  and  to  secure  early 
flowers  the  bulbs  must  be  potted  up  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  obtained. 


FRUITS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  W.  Hedlby  Warrbn,   Gardener  to  the  AstonClintoc, 
Park  Estate  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild),  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

Peaches,  and  Nectarines.— Expose  uie 
fruit  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun ;  in  some 
cases  this  may  be  done  by  means  of  strips  of 
wood  placed  under  the  fruits  to  support  them 
free  of  the  foliage,  and  requiring  no  further 
fastening  than  merely  resting  upon  the  wires  of 
the  trellis.  If  the  fruit  seems  to  press  too 
much  upon  the  wood,  a  small  piece  of  wadding  ' 
or  other  soft  material  may  be  introduced  be- 
tween the  fruit  and  the  wood.  Continue  to 
regulate  and  tie  the  young  growths  on  trees  in 
later  houses,  allowing  ample  space  between  each 
branch.  Pay  unremitting  attention  to  maintain- 
ing the  proper  degree  of  moisture  at  the  roots, 
giving  copious  supplies  of  liquid  manure  when 
moisture  is  required.  A  mulching  of  decayed 
manure  or  other  suitable  material  will  help  to 
keep  the  soil  damp  by  preventing  excessive 
evaporation.  As  the  crops  of  fruit  are  cleared 
from  the  trees  take  the  opportunity  to 
examine  each  tree  for  signs  of  unhealthi- 
ness.  It  occasionally  happens  that,  although 
the  border  has  been  carefully  prepared 
and  the  trees  have  hitherto  appeared  healthy, 
a  tree  may  become  unhealthy  during  the 
progress  of  growth,  the  leaves  prematurely  turn- 
ing yellow  and  falling  before  their  time. 
This  often  happens  in  the  case  of  trees  which 
have  been  grown  in  pots,  through  the  roots 
becoming  matted  around  the  sides  of  the  recep- 
tacle. The  tree  should  be  taken  up  and  re- 
planted with  the  roots  spread  outwards  from  the 
stem.  When  a  tree  has  been  planted  for  several 
years,  and  then  shows  signs  of  failing  health, 
it  is  usually  on  account  of  some  defect  in  the 
soil  or  drainage  of  the  border.  Nothing  short  of 
properly  draining  the  border  and  the  substitution 
of  fresh  soil  will  set  matters  right.  Many  valu- 
able trees  which  are  lost  might  be  saved  by 
timely  attention  to  thi6  common  cause  of  failure. 
If  a  tree  is  in  a  defective  state  by  reason  of  the 
poorness  of  the  soil,  applications  of  suitable 
manure  or  manure  water  to  the  border  will 
frequently  restore  the  tree  to  health.  Trees 
which  require  lifting  and  root-pruning  must  not 
be  dealt  with  before  September  or  October,  but 
notes  should  be  made  of  each  tree's  requirements 
as  soon  as  they  are  observed. 

Vinery.  — Young  vines  planted  at  the 
time  advised  in  a  former  calendar  should 
be  encouraged  to  make  all  the  growth  pos- 
sible between  now  and  the  end  of  August. 
Do  not,  for  the  present,  check  the  laterals  too 
severely ;  a  rather  free  extension  of  these  growths 
will  induce  free  root  action,  and  tend  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  young  rod.  Red  spider  should 
be  carefully  and  promptly  destroyed,  for  once" 
this  pest  has  found  a  lodging  place  upon 
the  foliage  growth  will  cease  for  the  remainder 
of  the  present  season.  Until  the  main  rod  shows 
signs  of  turning  brown  copious  supplies  of 
water  may  be  given  to  the  roots  without  fear  of 
injury. 

Strawberries.— The  earliest  runners,  al- 
ready layered  in  small  pots,  will  soon  be 
ready  to  be  detached  from  the  parent  plant. 
Preparations  may  therefore  be  made  for  placing 
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them  in  their  fruiting  pots,  using  a  compost  as 
directed  in  the  calendar  fur  July  11.  A  little 
soot  may  be  sprinkled  over  the  crocks  in  each 
pot  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  worms.  Pot  firmly, 
keeping  each  crown  well  above  the  level  of  the 
soil,  and  lightly  syringe  the  plants  morning  and 
evening  until  they  are  well  established. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Bf  R.  P.  Brotobrston,  Gardener  to  tine  Earl  of 
Haddington,  Tyninghame,  East  Lothian. 

Lettuce.  — Make  full  sowings  at  once  of 
both  the  Cabbage  and  Cos  kinds  for  late  autumn 
and  early  winter  use.  The  old  Hick'6  Hardy  Cos 
is  still  unsurpassed  for  sowing  at  this  time.  A 
small-hearting  Cabbage  variety  is  to  be  preferred 
to  the  larger  kinds.  Another  sowing  should  suc- 
ceed this  one  about  three  weeks  hence ;  and 
from  these,  it  may  be  expected  that  Lettuces 
for  winter  use  will  be  available.  The  soil  should 
be  thoroughly  pulverised  for  these  sowings,  and 
the  seedlings  transplanted  whilst  still  small. 

Corn  Salad.— As  a  substitute  for  Lettuce  a 
sowing  of  Corn  Salad  may  now  be  made,  to  be 
followed  at  short  intervals  by  others,  to  produce 
salad  foT  spring  and  winter  use.  It  is  better 
known  in  France  by  the  name  of  Mache.  It  re- 
quires no  special  cultivation,  but  should  not  be 
sown  in  highly  manured  soil ;  if  sown  in  lines 
it  is  more  easy  to  keep  clean  than  if  sown  broad- 
oast  in  beds.  The  round-leaved  kind  is  to  be 
preferred. 

Tomatos.— If  there  is  space  for  a  few  pots 
of  Tomatos  for  winter  fruiting,  seeds  should 
be  sown  at  once,  and  the  resulting  plants  grown 
under  as  hardy  conditions  as  they  will  bear,  at 
least  in  the  earlier  stages  of  growth.  The  main 
point  ;s  to  have  strong  plants  with  the  fruit 
well  forward  before  winter  sets  in ;  they  can 
then  mature  slowly  as  required.  Plants  .setting 
fruit  now  will  provide  Tomatos  from  the 
autumn  until  February ;  but  they  must  not 
be  forced.  There  is  perhaps  no  better  variety 
for  winter  than  Carter's  Sunrise.  The  Tomato  fly 
is  often  troublesome  at  this  season.  The  best  spe- 
cific for  its  destruction  is  vapour  of  nicotine,  the 
applications  to  be  repeated  occasionally  as  re- 
<|uired.  If  the  foliage  grows  too  large  it  must  be 
partly  removed,  and  all  axillary  growth  rubbed 
off  as  it  appears".  Abundance  of  ventilation  should 
be  provided  in  closely-glazed  structures,  but 
plants  fruiting  in  frames  need  less  ventilation, 
though  an  excess  of  atmospheric  moisture  should 
be  prevented.  Close  pinching  is  advisable  for 
outdoor  plants. 

Garlic— The  cloves  should  be  lifted  and 
stored  as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  wither,  and 
Rocambole  can  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Turn ips.- Sow  enough  of  Snowball  or  other 
white-fleshed  variety  of  Turnip  to  produce  small 
roots  for  autumn  eating.  The  soil  must  be  friable 
and  not  too  dry. 

Vegetable  Marrows. -These  will  now  be 
growing  fast,  and  will  require  frequent  attention, 
or  too  many  shoots  will  appear  and  get  en- 
tangled together.  The  fruits  should  be  gathered 
when  still  young  and  thrown  away  or  otherwise 
disposed  of  if  not  required  rather  than  be  per- 
mitted to  grow  large  and  be  the  means  of  check- 
ing production.  When  water  is  required  apply 
weak  manure-water  or  water  with  superphosphate 
of  lime  dissolved  in  it. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

»F  J.  G.  WrafOw,  Gardener  to  Lady  Noribcotb, 
Eastwell  Park,  Kent. 

Apricots.— Since  thinning  the  crop  at  the 
*Jnd  of  May  the  fruits  have  swelled  favourably 
.tnd  there  are  promises  of  an  excellent  crop. 
Up  to  the  time  of  writing  very  little  rain 
has  fallen  in  this  district,  and  we  have 
been  compelled  to  water  our  fruit  trees. 
During  hot,  dry  weather  trees  growing  on 
walls  become  very  dry  at  the  roots,  partly 
because  of  the  situation  and  partly  because 
the  tbrickwork  absorbs  a  considerable  amount 
of  water  from  the  ground.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances it  is  scarcely  possible  to  over- 
water  wall  trees  in  times  of  drought.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  repeated  light  water- 
ings are  not  desirable:  a  good  drenching  at   in- 


tervals, followed  by  hoeing  and  mulching,  is 
much  the  better  practice.  Syringing  the  trees 
late  in  the  afternoon  is  very  beneficial  in  hot 
weather,  for  it  will  help  to  keep  both  fruit  and 
foliage  clean  and  healthy.  Secure  all  young 
shoots  to  the  wall  and  pinch  the  lateral  growths 
at  the  second  leaf.  Expose  the  fruits  to  the  sun- 
shine and  air  in  order  that  they  may  develop  a 
good  flavour.  Wood  lice  and  earwigs  are  often 
troublesome  to  wall  trees,  and  will  soon  spoil 
much  of  the  fruit  if  not  destroyed.  Pieces  of 
the  hollow  stalks  of  Broad  Beans,  or  small 
flower-pots  with  a  little  dry  hay  or  moss  in 
them,  should  be  fixed  amongst  the  branches  as 
traps,  and  such  traps  should  be  examined  at  fre- 
quent intervals. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.  — The     hot     and 

dry  weather  of  June  and  July  suited  these 
fruits  admirably,  and  at  the  present  time  they 
are  more  than  usually  promising.  Keep  the 
shoots  neatly  fastened  to  the  wall  and  expose 
the  fruits  to  the  sunshine  as  much  as  possible. 
This  should  be  done  at  the  commencement  of 
the  season,  for  if  allowed  to  be  shaded  till  quite 
large  and  then  suddenly  exposed  to  the  hot  sun 
both  Nectarines  and  Peaches  are  apt  to  become 
injured  by  scalding.  Remove  in  their  entirety 
extra  strong  growths  that  would  upset  the  balance 
of  growth  :  gross  wood  is  rarely  fruitful,  and  if 
there  is  an  excessive  quantity  the  tree  should  be 
marked  for  lifting  in  the  autumn  with  a  view 
to  root-pruning.  An  examination  in  the  autumn 
will  prove  whether  root-pruning  is  necessary, 
in  which  case  the  long,  straight  roots  must  be 
dug  up  and  shortened,  and  the  fibrous  ones  in- 
duced to  grow  near  to  the  surface.  The  small 
feeding  roots  can  then  be  .supplied  with  the 
necessary  materials  to  build  up  moderate  and 
firm  growth,  whi.h  is  essentia]  for  good  cropping. 
One  of  the  mistakes  made  by  beginners  in 
outdoor  Peach  culture  is  that  of  leaving  to.. 
much  wood  in  the  trees.  This  mistake  starts  in 
the  early  spring  by  not  disbudding  sufficiently, 
and  is  generally  continued  at  each  subsequent- 
operation  by  retaining  too  many  of  the  young 
shoots.  It  is  rare  that  one  sees  a  Peach  or  Nec- 
tarine tree  trained  too  thinly;  on  the  contrary, 
most  of  these  trees  have  far  too  many  shoots. 
This  practice  is  responsible  for  many  partial 
failures.  The  stoning  period  being  over,  the  roots 
may  be  fed  at  intervals  until  the  fruits  com- 
mence to  ripen,  when  clear  water  only  should 
be  afforded.  Concentrated  fertilisers  may  be 
sprinkled  over  the  roots  and  washed  into  tin 
ground  with  water,  or  liquid  manure  frost  the 
farmyard  may  be  employed,  but  neither  should 
be  used  when  the  soil  is  dry.  If  there  is 
doubt  as  to  the  soil  being  dry  water  it  well  the 
day  before  the  fertilisers  are  applied.  Estab- 
lished trees  bearing  full  crops  require  large 
quantities  of  water.  Stir  the  soil  again  after 
watering  and  replace  the  mulching  materials. 
Syringe  the  trees  in  the  afternoons  of  hot  days 
to  keep  the  fruit  and  foliage  clean.  If  red 
spider  appears,  spray  with  an  insecticide  at 
once,  and  repeat  the  spraying  at  convenient  inter- 
vals until  the  pest  is  exterminated. 


THE    "FRENCH"    GARDEN. 

By  Paul  Aquatias 
Outdoor  Crops.— The  fine  weather  of  tin- 
past  weeks  has  necessitated  increased  watering 
of  the  various  crops.  This  must  be  done  systema- 
tically, and  each  crop  should  be  watered  at  least 
once  a  week.  The  morning  can  be  reserved  for 
the  Melons,  Cucumbers  and  seedling  beds,  and 
the  hose  may  be  used  from  4  p.m.  till  late  at 
night  whenever  possible.  Oops  thus  watered 
thrive  much  quicker  than  others,  and  are 
saleable  at  a  better  rate  owing  to  the 
shortage  from  the  fields  in  dry  weather. 
Beans  planted  outside  late  in  May  are 
now  bearing,  and  will  be  followed  by  those 
sown  in  the  open.  The  last  batch  is  inserted 
four  rows  in  a  bed  4  feet  6  inches  wide,  allowing 
a  wide  path  (16  inches  to  18  inches)  to  facilitate 
the  work  when  the  frames  and  lights  are  placed 
on  this  crop  late  in  September.  A  dwarf  variety, 
such  as  N  egro,  ie  preferable  ;  the  growth  must 
be  helped  by  watering  and  hoeing  to  hasten  the 
formation  of  the  pods  before  chilly  nights  set  in. 
The  last  batch  of  Celery  is  now  planted  in  the 
ridges  previously  prepared.     Where  proper  atten- 


tion is  given  to  watering,  and  an  occasional  dress- 
ing witn  phosphate,  this  batch  proves  itself  valu- 
able, especially  for  late  supply  in  February  and 
March.  The  earthing-up  is  not  begun  before  the 
end  of  October,  which  month  is  the  best  growing 
period.  As  soon  as  the  Cauliflowers  are  marketed 
from  the  cloche  beds  the  ground  is  prepared,  as 
explained,  for  the  old  beds  for  frames.  Carrot 
Chantenay  is  sown  thinly  broadcast  and 
covered  with  one  inch  of  well-decayed  manure, 
which  not  only  conserves  the  natural  moistuie. 
but  also  helps  the  root  to  retain  the  bright  colour 
round  the  collar.  A  late  supply  of  Cauliflowers 
is  now  set  among  the  Melon  beds,  15  plants  per 
frame.  They  clash  with  the  heavy  supplies  from 
the  field  in  September  and  October,  and  are  un- 
profitable where  they  have  to  be  despatched  by 
rail,  but  they  are  useful  for  local  trade.  BroccoHs 
such  as  Walc.heren,  Leamington,  and  Late  Quee:. 
are  excellent  varieties  for  yielding  a  constant 
supply  until  Cauliflowers  are  again  available. 

Melons.— The  warm  weather  has  greatly 
favoured  the  ripening  of  the  fruits  in  the  first 
beds.  They  are  now  examined  daily,  and  cut  as 
soon  as  the  ring  round  the  base  of  the  stalk 
cracks.  They  are  placed  in  a  cool  cellar  on  a 
layer  of  soft  hay,  and  are  ready  for  the  table  when 
the  skin  turns  yellow  and  the  base  of  the  fruit 
gives  way  under  the  pressure  of  the  thumb.  They 
am  packed  in  deep  boxes,  papered  separately . 
tvith  wood  wool  or  dry  grass  between  each  fruit, 
to  prevent  bruising  during  transit.  The  demand 
for  Canteloupe  Melons  is  increasing  yearh . 
Owing  to  the  fragility  of  the  fruit  and  its  bad 
keeping  qualities  fruiterers  prefer  a  direct  supp  - 
to  buying  imported  fruits  on  the  wholesale  mai- 
ket,  which  are  generally  unsatisfactory,  as  they 
have  to  be  cut  green  for  safe  travelling.  They  aiv 
easily  known  by  the  shrivelled  stalk,  which  is 
not  disconnected  at  the  base.  The  plants  must  on 
no  account  get  dry  at  the  roots,  and  ventilation 
should  be  admitte-d  day  and  night,  except  in  wet 
weather.  When  the  frames  and  lights  are  at 
liberty  from  the  Melons  they  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  last  planted  beds;  the  cloches  aie. 
now  too  small  to  shelter  the  fast-growing  shoots. 
Nursery  Beds.—  Where  an  autumn  supply  of 
Lettuces  is  required  seeds  of  Cabbage  Lettuce. 
Vauxhall  Defiance  and  Cos  Lettuce  Hardy 
White  are  inserted.  It  is  essential  to  sow  veiy 
thinly  to  prevent  bolting.  They  are  planted 
in  a  4-foot  6-inch  bed  late  in  August,  and  r<  - 
ceive  the  shelter  of  either  cloches  or  frames  from 
late  in  September.  They  are  ready  for  the 
market  in  October,  when  the  material  is  at, 
liberty  for  rearing  young  Lettuces  for  spring. 

Cabbages.  — During  the  last  mild  winter 
spring  Cabbages  were  marketed  before  the  end 
of  April,  and  were  exceedingly  scarce  till  the 
September-sown  were  available.  It  may  be 
more  profitable  to  select  early  and  mid-ear:y 
varieties  for  next  season,  such  as  Early 
Market  or  Harbinger,  with  Myatt's  Offen- 
ham  and  Early  Etampes.  The  seeds  will  be 
inserted  during  the  coming  week  in  a  well-pre- 
pared bed,  and  covered  with  a  good  layer  of 
well-decayed  manure.  Owing  to  the  quick 
growth  at  this  time  of  the  year,  preparation  is 
made  forthwith  for  pricking  out  the  young  seed- 
lings early  in  August.  This  operation  well  re- 
pays the  extra  labour  involved  by  producing 
sturdy  and  even  plant6,  and  by  permitting,  with- 
out loss,  a  delay  which  may  be  advisable  should 
the  final  planting  in  October  be  postponed  through 
unforeseen  circumstances.  The  root  grubs  have 
been  very  prevalent  this  year  among  the  Bras 
sica  tribe,  and  a  dressing  of  the  beds  with 
''round  lime  is  advisable. 


Bacterial   Rot   of   Celery.— A    heart    rot 

of    Celery    brought    about    by     a     motile     bai  - 
teriuni  is  described  by  Mr.   H.  Woemald  i 
Journal  of  Agricultural  Science,  VI.,  II.,   May. 
1914.     The    disease   may   manifest   itself   in   the 
outer  leaves  and  may  spread  to  the  inner  leaves, 
causing  the  heart  to  decay.     The  bacterium  B- 
apivorus   appears  to   be   a   wound   parasite,   and 
probably     carries     on     its     damage    durin.    thi 
winter   when    Celery   is    stored.       It  is   recon 
mended  that  diseased  leaves  should  be  removed 
before  storage,  and  that  plants  showing  ^i. 
heart  rot  should  be  burned. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C- 

Editors  and  Publisher.  —  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delap  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  -us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  ;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication,  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments,  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of 
plants  for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
EDITOHS,  41,  "Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden,   London-       Communications   should   be 

WRITTEN    ON     ONB    SIDE    ONLY     OF    THE    PAPER,     Sent     OS 

early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special     Notice     to     Correspondents.   —   The 

Editors  do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contribu- 
tions or  illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special 
arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their 
correspondents. 

Local  News-  —  Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige 
by  sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of 
any  matters  ivhich  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Illustrations—  The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive 
and  to  select  photographs  or  drawings,  suitable 
for  reproduction,  of  gardens,  or  of  remarkable 
flowers,  trees,  etc.,  but  they  cannot  be  respon- 
sible  for  loss  or  injury. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

TUESDAY,     JULY    28— 

Roy.     Hort.    Soc.     Ooms.    meat     and    Nat.    Gladiolus 

Soo.  Sh.   at  R.H.S.  Hall. 
WEDNESDAY,   JULY   29— 

Bishop's  Stortford  Hort.  Soc.  Sh.     Nonnanby  Estates 

Agri.    and   Hort.    Soc.   (2, .day!*). 
THURSDAY,    JULY    30— 

midland    Carnation     Soc.     Sh.     at      Edgbaston    Bot. 

Gardens  (2  days).     Roy.   Lancashire  Agric.    Soc.    Sh. 

at  Liverpool   (4   days).    Co.   Clare  Summer  Sh. 


Avbragh    Mean     Temperature)     for     the    ensuing    week 

deduced  from    observations    during    the     last   Fifty 

Years  at  Greenwich,  62.3. 
Actual  Temperatures  :  — 

London,  Wednesday,  July  22  :  Max.  72° ;  Min.  55°. 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office.  11,  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden.  London.  Thursday,  July  23 
(10  a.m.) ;  Bar.  29.4  ;  Temp.  63°.  Weather- 
Dull. 

Provinces,  Wednesday,  July  22 :  Max.  78°,  Lowes- 
toft ;  Min.  51°,  Buxton. 


SALES     FOR     THE     ENSUING     WEEK. 

TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  THURSDAY— 

Clearance  Sale  of  the  whole  of  the  Glass  Erections, 
Hot-water  Piping,  Trade  Buildings,  Vans,  Tools, 
Utensils,  etc.,  at  Veitch's  Nurseries,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  S.W.,  by  Protheioe  &  Morris  at  12. 


The  Fourteenth    Report 
Experiments       of  the  W'oburn  Experi- 
at  woburn.       mental  Fruit  Farm,  by 
the     Duke    of    Bedford 
and     Mr.     Spencer    Pickering,    treats    of 
Potato-spraying,   trenching,   the  distribu- 
tion of  soil  particles,  the  effect  of  one  crop 
upon    another,   Black  Currant   mite,   and 
loss  of  weight  of  manure  in  transport. 

The  primary  object  of  the  experiments 
in  Potato-spraying  was  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  Woburn  Bordeaux  paste  which 
is  equivalent  in  fungicidal  action  to  a 
given  quantity  of  ordinary  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture. This  determination  is  useful, 
because  much  less  copper  sulphate  is 
used  in  the  paste  than  in  the 
ordinary  mixture.  Otherwise  one  more 
addition  to  the  thousands  of  trials 
carried  out  in  this  and  other  countries  for 
the  prevention  or  reduction  of  Potato 
disease  may  be  regarded   as  unnecessary. 


Some  of  them  have  been  carried  out  for 
many  years  in  succession,  and  in  a  great 
number  of  districts,  giving  results  which 
could  not  be  equalled  in  importance  by  ex- 
periments at  the  two  stations  in  two  years 
described  in  the  report.  It  has  been 
amply  proved  that  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  usually  reduces  the  proportion  of 
diseased  tubers  and  increases  the  bulk  of 
sound  ones,  the  latter  result  being  due 
partly  to  the  effect  of  the  spraying  in  pro- 
longing the  life  of  the  haulm.  As  to  the 
comparative  results  of  using  the  Woburn 
paste  and  the  ordinary  mixture,  those 
shown  in  the  tables  of  the  report  are  in 
favour  of  the  latter,  except  when  the  quan- 
tity of  the  former  was  so  much  as  30  lb. 
to  100  gallons  of  water.  When  the  results 
are  practically  equal  any  advantage  would 
be  measured  by  the  respective  costs  of  the 
preparations,  which  the  report  does  not 
state. 

Trials  of  spraying  twice  or  thrice  do  not 
appear  to  have  given  sufficient  advantage, 
where  there  was  any,  to  justify  in- 
creased expense.  Another  result  indicates 
the  inferiority  of  soda  Bordeaux  mixture 
to  the  ordinary  one  made  with  lime,  which 
is  antagonistic  to  the  results  of  trials 
carried  out  by  the  Irish  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  results  of  experiments  in  trenching 
land  for  fruit  and  other  crops  have  been 
previously  published.  The  operation  car- 
ried out  was  that  which  is  known  as  bas- 
tard trenching,  in  which  the  lower  layer 
of  soil  is  stirred  without  being  brought 
to  the  surface.  Contrary  to  the  almost 
universal  opinion  of  market  and  other 
gardeners,  Mr.  Pickering  declares  that 
trenching,  as  a  rule,  does  only  an  insigni- 
ficant amount  of  good  when  no  manure  is 
incorporated  with  the  lower  layer  of  soil, 
the  exception  being  where  there  is  a  hard 
pan  under  the  surface  soil,  which  prevents 
the  roots  of  plants  from  extending  down- 
wards. But  in  market  gardening  manure 
is  either  dug  in  deeply  while  trenching  is 
done,  or  soon  sinks  in  when  dug  into  the 
top  spit;  and  in  ordinary  fields  prepared 
for  fruit  planting  there  is  usually  a  hard 
pan  under  the  surface  which  requires 
breaking  up.  Mr.  Pickering  holds  that 
the  effects  of  trenching  or  breaking-up  the 
under  soil  by  means  of  a  subsoiler  follow- 
ing the  ordinary  plough  are  sometimes 
beneficial  and  at  other  times  injurious  to 
the  growth  of  fruit  trees  and  bushes.  On 
the  average,  however,  he  declares  that  the 
results  are  not  worth  the  expense  of  the 
operation.  Gardeners  and  fruit-growers, 
however,  will  require  a  great  deal  more 
evidence  than  the  Woburn  experiments 
have  supplied  to  convince  them  that  a  prac- 
ice  sanctioned  by  the  experience  of  culti- 
vators of  the  soil  from  time  immemorial  is 
a  useless  one. 

Experiments  for  throwing  light  upon 
the  distribution  of  the  fine  particles  of  the 
soil,  which  are  most  important  for  the 
nourishment  of  plants,  are  to  be  regarded 
only  as  preliminary,  and  the  report  states 
that  much  more  extensive  investigations 
will  be  necessary  to  establish  any  general 
conclusions.  The  proportion  of  fine  par- 
ticles in  the  surface  soil  is  shown  to  have 


been  greatly  affected  by  the  amount  of 
rainfall,  and  there  are  indications  of  the 
distribution  of  those  particles  by  rain  also 
to  lower  strata. 

The  effect  of  one  crop  upon  another 
is  chiefly  dealt  with  in  connection 
with  fruit  trees  grown  in  grass  land, 
in  respect  of  which  trials  carried  out 
at  Ridgmont  and  elsewhere  have  been  de- 
scribed in  previous  reports.  What  appears 
now  is  only  a  confirmation  of  the  conclu- 
sions previously  announced  by  Mr.  Picker- 
ing, that  confirmation  being  based  upon 
recent  pot  experiments.  No  more  valu- 
able lesson  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
Woburn  Fruit  Farm  experiments  than  that 
the  growth  of  fruit  trees  in  grass  impairs 
their  vigour,  and  even  leads  in  some 
cases  to  their  destruction.  That  es- 
tablished trees  often  flourish  well  enough 
in  grass  land  is  admitted;  but  even  then 
they  grow  less  vigorously  and  produce 
smaller  fruit  than  in  arable  land.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  dwarfing  effect  of  grass 
may  be  mitigated  greatly,  if  not  entirely 
counteracted,  by  very  liberal  mulching  of 
the  trees  with  manure  or  other  organic 
matter;  but  this  only  proves  that  the  ' 
dwarfing  action  is  counteracted  more  or 
less  by  the  manuring.  It  is  probable  that 
if  Apple  trees  were  grown  in  two  adjoin- 
ing plots,  one  in  grass  and  the  other  tilled, 
those  in  the  latter  would  make  at  least  as 
much  growth  without  any  manure  as 
those  in  the  former  with  an  annual  mulch- 
ing. 

We  can  point  to  other  experience  which 
confirms  that  reached  at  Woburn.  Part  of 
an  orchard  of  trees  six  years  from  the 
planting  was  allowed  to  grass  itself  over. 
The  result  in  two  or  three  years,  in  spite 
of  manuring,  was  the  serious  dwarfing  of 
the  trees,  while  those  on  the  adjacent  arable 
land  continued  to  flourish.  The  differences 
in  growth  of  new  wood,  size  and  colour  of 
the  leaves,  and  size  of  fruit  were  very 
striking.  Four  years  after  the  grassed 
part  of  the  orchard  was  grubbed  up,  and 
in  a  single  year  the  appearance  of  the  out- 
side row  of  Apple  trees  left  under  grass, 
which  had  less  than  half  its  root  area  in 
the  land  restored  to  arable  cultivation, 
was  better  in  all  respects  than  the 
row  next  to  it,  which  remained  entirely 
under  grass.  Two  years  later  all  the 
grass  was  dug  in,  and  the  increased  vigour 
of  the  trees  quickly  became  very  striking, 
though  some  of  the  weakest  growers,  such 
as  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  were  dwarfed 
beyond  complete  recovery. 

Mr.  Pickering  repeats  his  earlier  conclu- 
sion to  the  effect  that  the  injurious  results 
of  growing  trees  under  grass  are  due  to 
a  toxic  substance  developed  by  the  grass, 
and  his  elaborate  pot  experiments  are  cited 
in  confirmation  of  this  conclusion.  Dr.  E. 
J.  Russell  contributes  an  article  to  the  re- 
port, in  which  the  same  conclusion  is  set 
forth. 

The  great  improvement  in  the  growth  of 
trees  which  takes  place  after  grass  has  been 
dug  in  is  partly  explained  by  experiments 
indicating  apparently  that  the  leachings 
from  grass  roots,  though  injurious  to  trees 
or  plants  when  allowed  to  reach  their  roots 
without  oxidation,  become  beneficial  after 
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exposure  to  the  air.  No  toxic  element 
has  been  actually  detected,  and  the  hope  of 
identifying  it,  Dr.  Russell  explains,  is 
dimmed  by  the  quickness  with  which  it 
becomes  oxidised  when  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere. 

It  is  further  pointed  out  that  the  sup- 
posed toxio  action  of  the  emanations  fron. 
the  roots  of  grass  and  other  plants  may 
be  either  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  latter 
case  acting  through  the  agency  of  bacteria 
in  the  soil. 

Both  Mr.  Pickering  and  Dr.  Russell 
maintain  that  the  results  of  their  experi- 
ments exclude  all  suggested  causes  of  the 
deficient  growth  of  trees  under  grass  other 
than  the  toxio  action  of  the  grass  roots 
upon  the  roots  of  the  trees,  either  directly 
or   by   affecting   injuriously  the  beneficial 


than  clean  maiden  or  two-year-old  bushes 
planted  without  rendering  a  plantation 
barren  for  three  years. 

The  vexed  subject  of  deficient  weight  in 
town  manure  conveyed  by  rail  is  well 
treated  in  the  report,  and  evidence  is  given 
of  fraudulent  conduct  on  the  part  of  some 
contractors,  and  of  negligence  on  the  part 
of  a  railway  company. 


Our  Supplementary   Illustration. 

Gloriosa  Rothschildiana,  one  of  the  showiest  of 
the  climbing  Lilies,  forms  the  subject  of  this 
week's  coloured  illustration.  The  original  form 
of  Gloriosa  Rothschildiana  was  collected  by 
Major  H.  B.  Rattray  in  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
region,  Uganda,  and  it  flowered  at  Tring  Park. 
It     was     described     and      illustrated     in     the 


the  better  from  the  less  showy  kinds.  In  scien- 
tific classification  the  species  are  by  some  autho- 
rities divided  into  climbing  and  dwarf  or  non- 
climbing,  but  the  division  is  artificial,  for  all 
are  provided  in  some  degree  with  the  tendril-like 
continuations  to  the  leaves,  which  prove  that, 
morphologically,  they  are  all  climbers.  The 
species  are  easy  to  cultivate  if  the  proper  seasons 
of  growth  and  rest  are  observed.  To  begin  with, 
in  early  spring  the  dry  tubers  should  be  potted 
singly  in  small  pots  in  sandy  peat  and  loam. 
When  growth  commences  they  should  be  given 
a  shift  into  large  pots,  using  sandy  loam  and 
leaf-mould  for  the  compost.  The  plants  should 
then  be  placed  in  the  warm  house,  each 
beneath  that  part  of  the  roof  over  which  they 
are  intended  to  run,  and  strings  placed  for  them 
to  run  over.  When  the  growths  are  well  ad- 
vanced flower  commences  and  continues  until 
the  resting  season  arrives.  If  portable  plants 
for      decorative      purposes     are      required      the 


Fig.  30. — gloriosa  rothschildiana  citrina  :  colour  of  flower,  citron-yellow  and  claret-purple. 


bacteria  of  the  soil.  The  conclusion  would 
be  more  convincing  if  the  poison  could 
be  isolated  and  identified. 

A  trial  of  immersing  cuttings  of  Black 
Currants  in  hot  water  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  mites  in  big  buds  proved  a  failure, 
as  a  temperature  high  enough  to  destroy  the 
mites  killed  nearly  all  the  cuttings  also. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  no  cuttings  con- 
taining big  buds  should  be  used  for  raising 
bushes.  They  should  be  taken  from  young 
bushes  which  have  not  become  visibly  in- 
fested. Another  experiment,  not  yet  con- 
cluded, is  that  of  cutting  infested  bushes 
to  the  ground  level  and  repeating  the 
operation  in  the  next  two  seasons.  This 
is  said  to  have  proved  completely  success- 
ful in  one  instance.  It  is  an  expensive 
way  of  raising  bushes,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility those  ultimately  raised  if  free  from 
mite    at   first    •will  not  remain   so  longer 


Gardeners'  Chronicle,  May  23,  1903,  p.  323.  The 
flowers,  reduced  in  our  Coloured  Plate,  are  over 
6  inches  across.  This  form  is  still  by  far  the  best. 
the  later  importations,  which  vary  much  in  size 
and  colour,  not  being  equal  to  it.  The  variety 
citrina  (see  fig.  30)  has  citron-yellow  flowers 
with  claret-purple  bands,  and  closely  approaches 
the  Lake  Tanganyika  form  known  as  G.  Car- 
sonii.  As  with  some  sections  of  Lilium,  the 
botanical  features  in  Gloriosa  whi'oh  serve 
to  distinguish  between  the  different  species 
are  but  slender,  the  chief  specific  char- 
acters being  those  of  size  and  colour  rather 
than  of  structure.  Primarily,  most  of  the 
species  can  be  placed  under  either  G.  superba 
or  G.  virescens  (simplex),  G.  Rothschildiana 
and  G.  'Carsonii  coming  under  the  latter 
species,  but  for  garden  purposes  the  great  supe- 
riority of  the  above-mentioned  varieties  over  the 
Natal  form  of  G.  virescens  known  as  G.  Plantii 
and  the  more  inferior  typical  forms  from  some 
other  localities  renders  it  desirable  to  keep  the 
names  at  present  in  use  in  order  to  distinguish 


growths  should  be  trained  round  wire  globes  or 
sticks  placed  round  the  edges  of  the  pots.  The 
turning  yellow  of  the  leaves  and  decay  of  the 
stems  indicate  that  no  more  water  is  required, 
and  the  plants  in  the  pots  as  they  are  should  be 
stored  in  a  dry  place  in  a  temperate  house  and 
water  withheld  until  the  growing  season  comes 
round  again.  During  the  period  of  growth  weak 
liquid  manure  may  be  given  with  benefit. 

Royal    Horticultural    Society.— The 

next  meeting  of  the  committees  will  take  place 
on  Tuesday,  the  28th  inst.,  in  the  Vincent 
Square  Hall,  Westminster.  At  the  .three  o'clock 
meeting  in  the  Lecture  Room  the  Rev.  Canon 
Horsley,  M.A.,  will  deliver  an  address  on 
"Swiss  and  Alpine  Flora." 

Appointments  from  Kew.— Mr.  F.  Glover 
and  Mr.  W.  N.  Evans,  members  of  the  garden- 
ing staff  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  have  been 
appointed,  on  the  recommendation  of  Kew,  Sub- 
inspectors  for  the  purposes  of  the  Destructive 
Insects  and  Pests  Acts  under  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  Fisheries. 
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Forestry  Conference  at  the  Anglo- 
American  Exposition.— The  conference  ar- 
ranged in  connection  with  the  Forestry  Ex- 
hibition at  the  Anglo-American  Exposition, 
Shepherd's  Bush,  took  place  on  Thursday, 
July  16.  The  morning  session  commenced 
.it  11  a.m.,  when  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell, 
Bart.,  presided,  and  in  the  afternoon  the 
•  hair  was  taken  by  Sir  William  Schlich. 
Four  papers  were  read,  and  both  these  and  the 
discussions  proved  exceedingly  interesting  and 
instructive.  Unfortunately  the  audience  was 
small,  being  limited  to  about  25  persons  in  the 
morning  and  35  in  the  afternoon. 

London-  Gardens.— This  is  the  title  of  an 
association  organised  by  Mrs.  Sullivan,  32,  Vic- 
toria Street,  Westminster,  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  the  cultivation  of  small  gardens  in 
London  and  also  to  interest  town  dwellers 
generally  in  window  and  roof  gardening.  The 
first  annual  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westmin- 
ster, on  September  9.  Amateur  horticultural 
societies,  associations,  and  individual  exhibitors 
within  the  L.C.C.  area  are  invited  to  compete 
for  the  prizes  in  the  various  classes. 

Cider  Apples  in  the  Cherbourg  Vice- 
Consular  district.— The  crop  of  cider  Apples 
in  the  Cherbourg  district  promises  to  be  above 
an  average,  and  nearly  as  good  as  that  of  1913, 
which  was  exceptionally  large.  There  being  a 
large  reserve  of  cider  from  last  year  growers 
will  probably  be  glad  to  find  an  outlet  for  the 
1914  crop,  and  there  should  be  a  fair  amount  of 
Apples  available  for  export  from  the  district 
at  reasonable  prices. 

Thunderstorms  at  Kew.— The  Kew  Bul- 
l"tin  records  that  on  two  occasions  within  a 
month  of  each  other,  in  May  and  June  last,  two 
Atlas  Cedars  in  Kew  were  struck  by  lightning. 
On  the  first  occasion,  the  evening  of  May  22,  one 
of  the  tall  Atlas  Cedars  forming  the  avenue  from 
the  Pagoda  to  the  south-west  end  of  the  lake  was 
struck  and  its  bark  torn  off  in  a  curious  spiral, 
the  rupture  encircling  the  trunk  three  or  four 
times.  Some  of  the  bark  was  thrown  thirty 
to  forty  yards  away.  During  the  same  storm 
three  flagstones  in  the  paved  path  that  sur- 
rounds the  iron  fence  of  the  Japanese  gateway 
(which  stands  not  far  from  the  Cedar)  were 
lifted  from  the  ground — one  of  them  turned  com- 
pletely over.  The  Cedar  struck  on  the  second 
occasion  stands  in  the  Rose  garden.  The  bark 
'if  this  tree  was  also  partially  peeled  off,  but 
the  injury  was  not  so  great  as  in  the  case  of 
the  tree  struck  during  the  earlier  storm. 

Damage  at  a  Nursery.— An  act  of  vandal- 
ism, involving  an  estimated  loss  of  £200,  was 
committed  at  Messrs.  Fatrbairns',  Botcherby 
Nurseries,  Carlisle,  last  week.  Many  Sweet  Peas 
were  observed  to  be  flagging,  and  on  examina- 
tion it  was  discovered  that  the  plants  had  been 
salted.  The  wire  supports  had  a^so  been  re- 
moved. So  far  no  clue  has  been  obtained  of  the 
l>erpetrators  of  the  outrage. 

Gooseberry  Mildew.— At  the  Old  Street 
Police  Court  on  Wednesday  last  summonses 
under  the  Gooseberry  Mildew  Order  (1914)  were 
heard  against  a  number  of  fruit  growers  in  the 
Maidstone  district  of  Kent,  and  the  evidence  Was 
to  the  effect  that  in  all  cases  quantities  of  Goose- 
berries affected  with  the  disease  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent  had  been  consigned  by  defendants 
to  Spitalfields  Market  for  sale.  Penalties  were 
imposed  in  five  cases. 


be  of  some  interest  to  those  who  admire  relics  of 
antiquity  of  this  kind.  This  tree  stands  in 
Ber6ted  churchyard,  near  Bognor,  Sussex.  It  is 
about  30  feet  high,  as  near  as  I  could  tell,  and  is 
5  feet  in  diameter  across  the  hollow  part  of  the 
trunk  at  about  3  feet  from  the  ground,  so  that  the 
girth  when  entire  would  be  about  15  feet.  The 
hollow  faces  the  west,  and  the  shell  of  wood  that 
now  remains  is  about  6  to  8  inches  thick.  The 
top  of  the  tree  is  broken  off,  and  the  effect  of  the 
westerly  winds  is  seen  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  development  of  branches  in  that  direction  is 
arrested,  so  that  the  tree  is  lop-sided  and  has  been 
propped  up  to  prevent  its  destruction  by  gales  of 
wind.  There  appears  to  be  no  definite  history  of 
it,  but  its  age  is  reported  to  be  about  800  years. 
This,  however,  seems  very  doubtful,  as,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Lowe,  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  Yew 
i6  at  the  most  about  1  foot  in  diameter  in  70 
years,  which  would  make  the  age  of  this  tree 
between  350  and  400  years.    N.  E.  Brown. 

Table  Decorations  at  the  National 
Rose  Society's  Show. -Great  inconvenience 
was  caused  to  the  exhibitors,  mostly  ladies,  of 
the  decorated  tables,  baskets,  bowls,  and  vases 
at  the  Metropolitan  Rose  Show  of  the  N.R.S.  by 
the  shaky  condition  of  the  boarded  floor.     If  the 


Fig.  31. 


-OLD    YEW    IN    BERSTED    CHURCHYARD, 
SUSSEX. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

An  Old  Yew  Tree.— The  decrepit  Yew 
tree  shown  in  fig.  31  appears  to  have  been  un- 
known to.  Dr.  J.  Lowe,  as  it  is  not  enumerated  in 
lis  well-known  book  on  The  Tew  Trees  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  may  therefore 


members  of  the  Executive  Committee  are  not 
aware  of  this  defect  the  steward  in  charge  should 
point  it  out  to  them  and  the  great  inconveni- 
ence caused  to  the  exhibitors.  It  will  be  realised 
by  all  who  have  competed  in  such  classes  that  a 
firm  table  is  essential  for  the  proper  arrangement 
of  decorative  exhibits.  Complaints  were  heard 
on  all  sides.  Judging  from  a  cursory  survey  the 
tent  was  erected  on  a  slope;  it  is  convenient  in  so 
far  as  it  is  near  to  the  other  tents.  To  obviate  the 
inconvenience  of  the  sloping  ground  a  boarded 
floor  is  laid,  but  with  an  insufficient  foundation, 
so  that  when  the  floor  is  walked  upon  it  bends  and 
sways  considerably.  Take  the  case  of  a  central 
vase  on  a  table,  which  is  oscillated  here  and  there 
by  continued  tramping.  A  central  or  side  flower 
is  fixed  in  position,  the  next  moment  it  is  lean- 
ing in  an  opposite  direction.  A  large  hole  is 
made  in  the  bunch  by  the  swaying  of  the  flowers, 
more  bloom6  are  put  in  to  fill  the  gap,  and  a 
heavy,  crowded  centrepiece  results.  Visitors  who 
do  not  realise  the  conditions  criticise  the  tables 
adversely  and  unfairly.  It  is  for  the  executive  to 
amend  this  fault.  Might  I  suggest  the  most  ob- 
vious thing  to  do,  if  no  other  site  is  available,  is 
to  level  the  slope  so  that  a  level  and  firm  turf 
base  is  assured  ?  The  Executive  cannot  plead  lack 
of  funds  as  an  excuse  for  not  making  this  altera- 
tion.    Expcrientia  dortt. 


SOCIETIES. 

HORTICULTURAL   CLUB. 

EXCURSION  TO  HATFIELD  HOUSE  AND 
BALLS  PARK. 

July  15. — The  annual  outing  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Club  on  July  15  was  a  most  enjoyable 
event.  The  members  and  their  friends  met  at 
the  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street  (the  head- 
quarters of  the  club),  at  9.30  in  the  morning, 
and  proceeded  by  motor  to  Hatfield  House  (see 
fig.  34).  Here  they  were  met  by  the  head 
gardener,  Mr.  H.  Prime,  who  escorted  them 
over  the  famous  domain  of  the  Marquess 
of  Salisbury,  where  the  West  Garden,  enclosed 
by  delightful  alleys  of  Lime  trees,  and  contain- 
ing a  profusion  of  hardy  flowers,  received  due 
meed  of  admiration.  This  garden  contains 
gnarled  Mulberry  trees,  said  to  have  been 
planted  by  King  James  I.,  and  adjoins  Queen 
Elizabeth's  palace,  which  has  for  many  years 
been  used  as  stabling,  but  is  now  being  trans- 
formed into  a  banqueting  hall.  After  lunch  at 
the  Red  Lion  Hotel  a  tour  was  made  of  the  in- 
terior of  Hatfield  House,  which  is  full  of 
historical  associations.  On  the  first  floor  the 
members  paused  to  admire  from  the  windows 
the  view  of  the  plea6antly-wooded  park,  which 
contains  many  fine  old  trees,  amongst  them  being 
the  Oak  under  which  the  Princess  Elizabeth  was 
sitting  when  she  received  news  of  her  accession 
to  the  throne  of  England.  From  the  windows 
the  patterns  of  the  flower-beds  of  the  eastern 
and  southern  sites  of  the  house  could  be  traced. 
and  the  wealth  of  bloom  appreciated. 

Leaving  Hatfield  the  party  motored  across  to 
the  county  town  of  Hertford,  and  up  the  hill 
to  Balls  Park,  where  they  were  cordially  re- 
ceived by  Sir  George  and  Lady  Faudel-Phillips 
and  their  family.  After  tea,  which  was  taken 
in  the  large  drawing-room,  the  house  was  in- 
spected, and  the  party  then  proceeded  to  the 
garden,  an  extremely  fine  one,  supervised  by  Mr. 
15.  S.  Faudel-Phillips,  with  the  assistance  of  .t 
first-rate  gardener  (Mr.  F.  Fitch).  Mr.  Faudel- 
Phillips  accompanied  the  visitors,  and  pointed 
nut  the  chief  features  of  interest.  Balls  Park 
was  described  and  illustrated  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  March  21  last,  when  the 
origin  of  the  name,  which  was  taken 
from  that  of  Simon  de  Ball  —  the  owner 
during  the  time  of  King  Edward  I. — was 
noted.  The  visitors  were  enchanted  with  the 
herbaceous  borders  which  were  in  the  height  of 
their  beauty,  and  with  the  colour  schemes  of 
bold  masses  of  blossom — a  triumph  of  care  and 
taste.  In  Nan's  Garden  (so  named  after  a  loved 
aunt)  the  Roses  around  the  exquisite  old  Vene- 
tian wellhead  were  in  all  their  summer  glory, 
and  testified. to  the  skill  of  the  gardener  as  well 
as  to  the  taste  of  the  owner.  The  sunk  garden 
in  the  wood  (see  fig.  35)  is  more  beautiful 
than  ever.  From  this  garden  runs  the  long 
shrubbery  border,  where  a  congenial  home 
has  been  found  for  beautiful  and  valuable 
shrubs.  In  the  flower  garden  it  is  the 
Polyantha  Roses  which  provide  the  i  bief 
floral  display,  and  these  mingle  with  the 
feathery  plumes  of  Humea  elegans  and  the 
tall  standards  of  Wichuraiana  hybi-ids.  Nor 
does  Balls  Park  rely  solely  on  its  floral  features, 
for  many  of  the  trees  are  of  more  than  passing 
interest.  Mention  may  be  made  of  an  excep- 
tionally fine  Catalpa  bignonioides,  a.  Purple 
Beech,  and  a  cut-leaved  Oak,  which  embellish 
the  smooth,  green  lawn  near  the  house.  After 
the  tour  of  the  beautiful  garden  refreshments 
were  partaken  of  in  the  Hall,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  club  Mr.  H.  B.  May  expressed  to  Mr.  B.  S. 
Faudel-Phillips  (and  through  him  to  Sir  George 
and  Lady  Faudel-Phillips)  the  thanks  of  the 
visitors  for  the  generous  hospitality  extended  to 
them,  and  the  pleasure  it  had  given  them  to 
see  the  very  beautiful  gardens,  of  which  they 
would  all  retain  exceedinglv  pleasant  memories. 
In     reply.     Mr.     Faudel-Phillips    said     that     his 
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father  and  mother  both  regretted  that  they 
were  not  able  to  accompany  them  round  the 
gardens,  but  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  them  to 
entertain  the  Horticultural  Club.  He  added 
that  one  of  the  pleasures  of  gardening  was  the 
opportunity  it  afforded  of  meeting  friends  who 
shared  the  same  interests  and  of  admiring  to- 
gether the  plants  and  flowers  loved  by  them  all. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

"MASTERS"  MEMORIAL  LECTURE. 

July  14. — The  second  of  this  year's  Masters 
Lectures  was  delivered  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Farmer, 
F.R.S.,  at  Vincent  Hall  on  the  above-mentioned 
date.  The  lecturer  took  as  his  theme 
"The  Relation  of  Plants  to  their  Bio- 
logical Environment."  The  lecture  opened 
with  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  plants 
grow  in  peculiar  conditions,  where  the  supply 
of  available  nutrition  ia  limited  by  external  con- 
ditions. The  relations  of  desert  and  of  the  high 
Alpine  planus  were  adduced  as  examples,  and  tht- 
ways  in  which  their  Toot-systems  are  adapted 
to  the  environment,  and  the  manner  in  which 
this  affects  the  distribution  of  the  plants  them- 
selves, was  discussed.  The  lecturer  went  on  to 
consider  the  more  intimate  relations  as  they 
exist  between  social  plants.  The  modes  in 
which  bacteria  and  fungi  are  mutually  de- 
pendent on  each  other  were  cited  as  examples, 
and  in  particular  the  remarkable  interaction  of 
the  nitrite  and  nitrate  organisms  was  described. 
and  it  was  shown  how  the  shielding  of  the  latter 
from  the  (to  it)  poisonous  effect  of  ammonia 
compounds  was  secured  by  consortment  with  the 
nitrite  organism,  which,  in  its  turn,  provides 
the  nitrate-producing  species  with  the  means  of 
existence. 

The  symbiosis  of  fungus  and  root  to  form 
mycorhiza  was  discussed,  and  the  parasitic 
nature  of  the  fungus,  coupled  with  the  ultimately 
prophylactic  reaction  of  the  root-tissues,  was 
emphasised.  The  case  of  Qastrodia  elata,  a 
Japanese  Orchid,  was  described,  and  actual 
spec'mens  received  from  Prof.  Rusano  through 
Mr.  Taheda  were  shown  (see  fig.  32).  This 
Orchid,  a  terrestrial  one,  grows  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oak  copses,  and  produces 
tuberous  underground  rhizomes.  These  dn 
not  flower  unless  the  tubers  become  infected 
by  the  creeping  rhizomorphic  strands  of 
an  agaric,  Armillaria  mellea,  a  fungus  common 
in  this  country,  where  it  often  damages  trees, 
and  is  responsible  for  much  injury  in  Pine  woods. 
When  the  strands  envelop  the  tubers  the  fungous 
threads  penetrate  the  tissues,  and  form  a  growth 
inside  them.  Thus  stimulated,  the  tuber  gives 
rise  to  other  tuberous  growths  which  form 
flowers. 

The  questions  of  attack,  predisposition,  and 
immunity  were  discussed.  The  actual  attack  is 
the  result  of  chemiotactic  attraction,  given  either 
by  the  host  or  the  parasite  for  the  other  part- 
ner. The  process  itself  was  illustrated  by  the 
behaviour  of  germinating  pollen  grains  of  Scilla 
growing  on  agar-agar  plates.  It  was  shown  that 
a  portion  of  the  stigma  of  the  flower  acts  as  a 
ftrong  source  of  attraction,  causing  the  pollen 
tubes  to  deviate  towards  it  from  whatever  other 
direction  they  might  have  been  originally  grow- 
ing (see  fig."  33).  This  results  from  the  dif- 
fusion of  chemical  substances — partly  sugars — 
from  the  stigma. 

Predisposition  was  shown  to  be  due  to  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  causes,  and  only  individual 
study  could  decide  on  its  nature  for  a  given  in- 
stance.    This  and  the  securing  of  immunity  is  a 
subject  of  profound  importance  to  horticulturists  ; 
they  present  problems  that  can  only  be   solved 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  botanist  and  chemist 
with  the  horticulturist.     That  the  faculty  of  im- 
munity is  complex  in  its  actual  nature,  "and  dif- 
feis   in   various  instances,   was   shown.     It   may 
be  mechanical  or  chemical,  and    it   may   result 
from  the  Teaction  to  the  poisonous  influence   of 
the  parasite.     The  facts  of  mycorhiza  again  pre- 
sent indications  of  the  way  in  which  the  matter 
may  be  approached,  and  the  probability  of  the 
existence  of  a  chemical  basis  for  immunity  was 
shown  from  the  results  of  a  study,  as  yet  incom- 
plete, of  the  common  inability  of  fungi  to  attack 
the  nectaries  despite  the  food-value  of  the  exere 
tinn  that  nectaries  discharge. 


NATIONAL   SWEET   PEA. 

July  16.— The  fourteenth  annual  show  of  the 
above  society  took  place  at  Vincent  Square  on 
the  16th  inst.  Although  the  quality  of  the 
blooms  was  not  quite  so  high  as  was  the  case 
last  year,  it  was  far  better  than  might  have  been 
expected  in  this  unfavourable  season.  Some  of 
the  large  trade  displays  of  former  years  were 
missed,  but  the  competitive  classes  provided  a 


Fig.  32. — gastrodia  elata,  a  Japanese  terres- 
trial ORCHID  INFECTED  BY  RHTZOMORPH3 
(ROOT-LIKE  STRANDS)  OF  THE  FUNGUS  AHMIL- 
LARIA   MELLEA — See   text. 

brilliant  display.  As  last  year,  the  finest  flowers 
were  shown  by  a  lady  exhibitor.  Then  it  was 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Hall,  Redbourn,  Hertfordshire,  who 
won  this  distinction.  This  year  the  honour 
t'^ll  to  Mrs.  Macnamara,  Comity  Clare. 
White  varieties  were  comparatively  rare,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  the  recent  rains.  There 
seems  to  be  a  lack  of  novelties  this  year,   for 
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Fig.  33. — pollen  grains  of  scilla  sp.  producing 
pollen-tubes  :  the  latter  attracted  chemio- 
tactically  toward  the  stigma  of  the 
plant — see  text. 

only  three  new  varieties  Teceived  Awards  of 
Merit,  and  of  these  Royal  Purple  is  practically 
a  1913  variety. 

Eighteen    bunches,   d istinct .—In  this   and   the 


three  following  classes  trade  growers  were  ex 
eluded.  Sir  Randolf  Baker,  Bart.,  Blandford 
(gr.  Mr.  A.  E.  Usher),  won  the  1st  prize. 
His  flowers  were  of  good  size  and  fresh  colour ; 
the  stalks  were  long  and  stout,  and  the  only 
fault  which  could  be  found  was  the  large  space 
between  the  top  two  and  the  lower  flowers  on 
many  spikes.  The  principal  varieties  were  May 
Campbell,  Edith  Taylor,  Mrs.  Cuthbertson, 
Dobbie's  Cream,  Marks  Tey,  Hercules  and  Prin- 
cess Victoria.  Lord  North,  Wroxton  Abbey, 
Banbury  (gr.  Mr.  E.  R.  Janes),  won  the  2nd 
prize  with  very  fine  bunches  of  Thomas  Steven- 
son, Barbara,  Hercules  and  Lady  E.  Eyre;  3rd, 
Mr.   Wallhusen,  Pinhay,  Lyme  Regis. 

Twelve  bunches,  distinct.  —  Mrs.  H.  Mac- 
namara, Ennistymon  House,  Ennistymon, 
County  Clare  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Hunter),  far 
outdistanced  the  other  competitors,  and 
showed  the  finest  collection  in  the  show. 
Her  bunches  of  Audrey  Crier,  T.  Steven- 
son, Elsie  Herbert,  Hercules,  and  Mrs.  Hard- 
castle  Sykes  were  magnificent.  2nd,  E.  G-. 
Mocatta,  Esq.,  Woburn  Place,  Addleston  (gr. 
Mr.  T.  Stevenson),  whose  collection  was  note- 
worthy for  fresh  and  beautifully  coloured  bunches 
of  King  Edward  Spencer,  New  Marquis,  Her- 
cules and  Elsie  Herbert ;  3rd,  Miss  Scrivens, 
MiUfield,  BexhiU-on-Sea. 

Six  bunches,  distinct. — The  varieties  in  this 
class  were  to  be  selected  from  those  placed  in 
commerce  during  the  last  two  seasons.  Mr.  T. 
Jones,  Ruabon,  won  the  1st  prize  with  a  beauti- 
ful set,  which  included  King  White,  the  best 
white  Sweet  Peas  in  the  show  ;  his  bunches  of 
Agrieola  and  Illuminator  were  also  very  good  ; 
2nd,  Mr.  E.  Cowdy,  Loughall,  County  Armagh, 
whose  best  blooms  were  of  May  Unwin  and 
Margaret  Atlec. 

Three  bunches^  distinct,  Pink  or  Cream 
Varieties. — The  bunches  of  Hercules,  Lilian 
and  Gladys  Bell  shown  by  Mr.  Lewis  S.  Peters, 
Tregarden  House,  St.  Austell,  who  won  the 
1st  prize,  were  especially  good ;  2nd,  Mr.  A. 
Wormald,  Gainsborough,  who  showed  Elfrida 
Pearson. 

Open   Classes. 

Classification  Class. — This  class,  which  re- 
quired 18  varieties  of  separate  colours,  was  in- 
tended to  illustrate  the  society's  colour  distinc- 
tions, and  to  indicate  the  finest  varieties  in  each 
colour.  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  Wallington 
Hall,  __  Cannbo,  Northumberland  (gr.  Mr. 
E.  Keith),  was  the  most  successful  ex 
hitor,  but  the  exhibits  in  the  class  were 
not  very  attractive;  there  was  too  great  a 
preponderance  of  mauvee  and  purples.  It 
possessed,  however,  a  certain  educational  value. 
The  blooms  of  Barbara,  Dobbie's  Cream,  Edrom 
Beauty,  and  Margaret  Atlee  were  attractive ; 
2nd,  F.  Roper,  Esq.,  Forde  Abbey  (gr.  Mr.  A. 
Shakelton). 

Twelve  bunches,  distinct.— Exhibitors  in  the 
previous  class  were  debarred.  Mrs.  Macnamara 
won  with  a  magnificent  collection,  which 
included  King  White,  Sunproof  Crimson, 
Barbara,  May  Campbell,  and  Rosabelle : 
2nd,  Miss  Scrivens.  Sir  Randolf  Baker 
was  the  only  exhibitor  of  12  bunches 
in  threes  of  cream-pink,  lavender,  orange  and 
scarlet.  _  His  collection  was  strongest  in  the 
cream-pink  section.  He  also  won  the  1st  prize 
for  18  bunches  of  varieties  taken  from  a  selected 
list. 

Three  bunches  of  Seedling  Sweet  Peas. — 
The  exhibits  in  this  class  were  not  very  en- 
couraging. The  only  first-rate  variety  was  Royal 
Purple  in  the  exhibit  of  Mr.  R.  Wright, 
Formby,  Liverpool.  Margaret,  in  the  same  ex- 
hibit, was  of  a  good  orange  colour,  but  the 
petals  were  too  thin  in  texture. 

There  was  a  large  competition  in  the  class  for 
12  bunches  of  waved  Sweet  Peas.  Mr.  E. 
Cowdy  won  the  1st  prize  with  Margaret  Linzie, 
King  Alfred,  and  Mary  Unwin,  and  other  similar 
varieties;  2nd,  Lewis  S.  Peters,  Esq.,  who 
showed  good  blooms  of  Anglian  Orange. 

The  class  for  3  bunches  of  the  Helen  Pierce 
type  was  not  well  contested.  Mrs.  Farnham, 
The  Heights,  W'itlcy,  Surrey  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Ben- 
nington), showed  the  best  bunches.  E.  G. 
Mocatta.    Esq:,    was   the  only  exhibitor   in   the 
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Burpee  Cup  Class,  which  requires  a  display  of 
waved  Sweet  Peas  in  a  space  of  8  feet  by  3  feet. 
This  exhibit  contained  a  large  number  of  splen- 
did blooms,  but  was  rather  crowded. 

District  Classes  (Trade  excluded). 
In  the  London  class  Mr.  G.  M.  Morewood, 
South  Ealing,  won  the  1st  prize  with  a  collection 
especially  rich  in  crimsons.  Mr.  J.  A.  Grigor, 
Lea  Park,  Forres,  N.B.,  won  the  1st  prize  in  the 
Scottish  ilass  with  an  exceedingly  good  exhibit. 
The  Irish  class,  where  Mrs.  Macnamara  won 
the  1st  prize,  was  very  strongly  contested.  The 
Welsh  class  also  contained  some  good  exhibits ; 
Mr.  T.  Jones  was  the  most  successful  exhibitor. 
In  the  Northern  Counties  class  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  took  the  first  place  with  a  collection 
which  contained  excellent  blooms  of  Barbara 
and  White  Queen.  Sir  Randolf  Baker  won  the 
1st  prize  in  the  Western  Counties  class,  which 
was  keenly  contested.  The  Eastern  Counties 
class  was  not  so  productive.  Mrs.  A.  Hitch 
COCK,  Brook  House,  Tiptree,  won  the  1st  prize. 
Tin'  Midland  Counties  class  was  not  well  filled. 
Lord'  North  was  awarded  the  1st  prize.     There 


in  its  lemon-coloured  tint  and  paler  rose  margin. 
Shown  by  Messrs.   Dobbie  and  Co. 

Royal  Purple. — This  very  graceful  variety,  the 
colour  of  which  is  well  described  by  its  name, 
was  the  chief  novelty  in  the  class  for  seedling 
varieties  last  year.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Dobbie 
and  Co. 

Fiery  Cross. — This  brilliant  flower  is  reserved 
for  a  Silver  Medal  in  1915.  The  colour  is  a 
glowing  cerise,  nearly  approaching  scariet,  with" 
a  touch  of  purple  at  the  base  of  the  petals. 
Shown  by  Mr.  A.  Malcolm. 

Non-Competitive    Exhibits. 

Gold  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Dobbie 
and  Co.,  Mr.  S.  Bide,  Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd., 
MessTS.  R.  Sydenham,  Ltd.,  Mr.  R.  Bolton, 
Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Son  ;  Silver-gilt 
Medals  to  Mr.  James  Box  and  Messrs.  Jarman 
and  Co.  /  and  Silver  Medals  to  Messrs.  C.  C. 
Morse  and  Co.,  California,  Mr.  H.  J.  Damerum, 
and  Messrs.  E.  W.  King  and  Co. 

ANNUAL    DINNER. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  about  sixty 
of  the  members  were  present  at  the  Hotel 
Windsor  at  the  annual  dinner.     The  President, 


received  in  return  no  fewer  than  240  lbs.,  being 
more  than  he  could  sell  in  five  years.  Mr.  Frank 
Cuthbertson  responded  on  behalf  of  the  ladies, 
and,  as  a  visitor  from  San  Francisco,  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  Pan-Pacific  Exposition  u>  be  opened 
in  February  next.  He  hoped  to  sej  many  Sweet 
Pea  growers  present  at  the  6how,  which  would 
be  the  largest  exhibition  of  its  kind  ever  held. 

OUTING    TO    HINCKLEY. 

Twenty  members  visited  Hinckley  on  the 
17th  inst.  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  trials 
at  the  Burbage  Experimental  Station.  These 
Midland  trials  were  instituted  owing  to  the  in- 
sistent demands  of  some  of  the  more  northern 
members,  but  it  is  evident  that  by  discarding 
the  southern  trials  the  Society  has  gained 
nothing    and   lost   much. 

Two  hundred  and  nine  varieties  and  seedlings 
were  under  trial,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of 
many,  some  of  the  popular  standard  varieties 
were  badly  mixed.  John  Injman,  for  instance, 
contained  not  a  single  plant  of  the  true  variety, 
and  even  in  the  row  of  Dorothy  Eckford  there 
was  a  blue  rogue. 

Many  of  the  seedlings  under  number  were  also 
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was  a  decided  improvement  in  the  Southern 
Counties  class,  in  which  Miss  Scrivens  won  the 
1st  prize. 

In  the  division  for  single-handed  gardeners 
Mr.  E.  W.  Humphrey,  gardener  to  C. 
Hopton,  Esq.,  Greenford,  worn  the  1st 
prize  with  an  excellent  set  of  12  bunches. 
Mr.  T.  Jones  won  the  Hawlmark  Cup, 
which  is  only  open  to  amateurs  who  either 
grow  their  own  flowers  or  do  not  employ 
assistance  for  more  than  three  days  per  week. 
The  many  dinner  table  decorations,  which  were 
arranged  on  round  tables  3  feet  in  diameter, 
provided  a  charming  display.  Mrs.  A.  G. 
Gentle.  Little  Gaddesden,  who  arranged  Clara 
Curtis  Sweet  Peas  with  graceful  sprays  of  bronze 
foliage  and  spikes  of  Eragrostis  elegans,  won  the 
1st  prize ;  Mr.  A.  Robinson,  Carshalton,  won 
the  2nd  prize  with  Thomas  Stevenson  Sweet 
Peas,  Gypsophila  paniculata,  and  spikes  of 
Lagurns  ovatus. 

AWARDS    OF    MERIT. 

Jean  Ireland.  —  A  beautiful  Sweet  Pea 
which     differs     from     Mrs.     C.    W.    Breadmore 


Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  occupied  the  chair,  and  the 
guests  included  Mr.  W.  Atlee  Burpee,  Mr.  El- 
dridge  Brown,  and  Mr.  Frank  Cuthbertson, 
from  America. 

In  proposing  the  toast  of  "  Continued  Success 
to  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society,"  the  chair- 
man stated  that  145  new  members  and  22  affili- 
ated societies  had  been  enrolled  during  the  year. 
Although  the  show  was  not  so  good  as  usual, 
it  was  better  than  many  had  anticipated  in  such 
an   unfavourable  season. 

Mr.  William  Cuthbertson  proposed  the  toast 
of  "The  Visitors  and  Ladies,"  and  Mr.  Burpee 
replied  on  behalf  of  the  visitors.  He  stated  that 
he  was  amazed  at  the  wonderful  show  of  flowers, 
especially  after  seeing  the  effectG  of  drought  all 
over  the  country ;  the  quality  of  the  blooms 
staged  was  equal  to  the  high  standard  thot 
Britishers  had  set  before  the  world.  He  referred 
to  the  death  of  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  and  he 
begged  leave  to  toast  his  memory.  Mr.  Burpee 
stated,  that  he  was  the  first  co  send  Sweet  Peas 
to  California  for  6eed  purposes,  some  twenty  or 
more  years  ago.  He  forwarded  to  Mr.  Morse 
five  pounds   of  the   Imperial  Blue    variety,   and 


more  or  less  mixed.  The  three  novelties  that, 
have  received  Awards  of  Merit  were  very  good  ; 
there  is  no  questioning  the  brilliancy  and  non- 
burning  quality  of  Fiery  Cross.  Royal  Purple 
is  a  distinct  novelty,  and  Joan  Ireland  a  good 
Picotee  variety,  although  the  colour  was  be- 
ginning to  run.  One  or  two  other  seedlings 
appeared  to  be  deserving  of  notice,  but  it  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  that  the  awards 
were  made  a  week  before,  and  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee perforce  judged  the  varieties  aG  they 
appeared  then,  not  as  they  were,  a  week  later, 
after  the  continued  drought  and  heat. 

After  the  visitors  had  inspected  the  trials 
Major  Hurst  showed  his  visitors  some  varia- 
tions that  had  cropped  up  in  the  culinary  Pea, 
Laxtonian.  Three  years  before  this  variety  at- 
tracted his  attention  by  its  lack  of  trueness,  and 
since  then  he  has  been  developing  single  plant 
cultures.  Many  hundreds  of  these  were  under 
test.  Several  types,  including  the  so-called 
Vetch  type,  which  is  almost  sterile,  were  pointed 
out,  but  the  most  remarkable  was  a  plant  heal- 
ing purple  flowers.  Its  appearance  proved  that 
Peas  can  be  crossed  by  some  outside  agency. 
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Major  Hurst  had  tracked  down  the  male  parent 
of  this  plant,  but  another  season  must  elapse 
before  he  can  decide  whether  the  plant  carries 
any  Laxtonian  blood. 


1  NATIONAL    CARNATION    AND    PICOTEE 
(SOUTHERN    SECTION). 

July  17. — -The  annual  show  of  the  above 
society,  which  was  held  in  Vincent  Square  on 
this  date,  did  not  attract  a  large  attendance.  In 
this  early  season  the  date  was  a  little  too  late 
for  the  finest  blooms  to  be  shown 

First    Division. 
Flowers  Shown  on  Cards. 

Twelve  Carnation  blooms,  Bizarres  and 
Flakes,  distinct. — Mr.  H.  R.  Taylor,  Cheam, 
won  the  1st  prize  with  a  very  even  set 
of  blooms.  His  best  Bizarres  were  George 
Morland,  Armourer,  Opal  and  Amersham ;  whilst 
Gordon  Lewis,  John  Wormaldson  and  a  pink 
seedling  were  the  best  Flakes ;  2nd,  Mr.  J. 
Douglas,  Great  Bookham. 

Twelve  Carnation  blooms,  Selfs. — The  com- 
petition was  closer  in  this  class,  where  Mr.  < '. 
Blick,  Hayes,  Kent,  won  the  1st  prize  by  reason 
of  better  form  arid  clearer  colours  ;  such  varie 
ties  as  Daffodil,  Rosy  Morn.  Mrs.  George  Mar 
shall,  Ashantee,  Fujiyama  and  Bookham  White 
being  delightful  specimens ;  2nd,  Mr.  J. 
Douglas. 

Twelve  Carnation  blooms,  Fancies. — There 
was  but  little  to  choose  between  the  1st  and  2nd 
prize  collections  in  this  class.  Mr.  J.  Douglas, 
who  was  placed  1st,  had  exceedingly  fine  blooms 
of  Lord  Steyne,  Linkman,  Edenside,  and  Pas- 
quin,  whilst  Mr.  C.  Blick  excelled  with  Donald 
McDonald,  Linkman,  Cyclops  and  Medusa. 

Twelve  Picotee  blooms,  wliite  around. — Mr. 
H.  Taylor  won  the  1st  prize.  His  narrow- 
edge  blooms  were  Catherine,  Favourite,  and  a 
purple  seedling.  Amongst  the  broad-edge  flowers 
Mrs.  Twist  was  especially  good,  as  also  was  a 
brick-red  seedling  amongst  those  with  medium 
margins ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Douglas. 

Twelve  Picotee  blooms,  yellow  ground. — Mr. 
J.  Douglas  showed  a  very  good  collection  in  this 
class,  and  was  awarded  the  1st  prize.  Onward 
(narrow  edge),  Agnes  (medium)  and  Marguerite 
Lemon  (heavy)  wers  especially  good;  2nd,  Mr. 
H.  R.  Taylor,  who  had  well-formed  blooms  of 
Gloria  (medium)  and  Santa  Claus  (heavy). 

Flowers  as  Grown. 

These  classes  were  much  more  attractive  than 
the  foregoing  to  the  general  visitor ;  the  vases  of 
blooms  accompanied  by  plentiful  foliage  and 
flower-buds  made  a  goodly  show.  Mr.  J. 
Douglas  won  the  1st  prizes  in  the  classes  for 
Selfs,  Fancies  (other  than  white  ground),  white- 
ground  Fancies  and  yellow-ground  Picotees. 
In  these  classes  3  blooms  each  of  4  varieties  wers 
shown ;  and  Mr.  H.  Lakeman,  Thornton  Heath, 
won  the  2nd  prizes,  except  for  white-ground 
Fancies,  where  Mr.  C.  Blick  received  the  award. 

In  the  class  for  9  varieties  of  Selfs,  Fancies 
and  yellow-ground  Picotees,  Mr.  J.  Douglas 
won  the  1st  prize  with  good  vases  of  such  sorts 
as  Miss  Willmott,  Elizabeth  Shiffner  and  Czar ; 
2nd.  Mr.  C.  Blick,  who  had  splendid  examples 
of  Fujiyama  and  Rosy  Morn. 

Second  Division. 

Flowers  on  cards. — Mr.  J.  Falrlie,  Acton,  was 
the  only  exhibitor  of  Bizarres  and  Flakes,  and 
received  the  1st  prize.  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton, 
Moseley,  won  the  1st  prizes  for  Selfs  and  Fan- 
cies, and  Mr.  G.  D.  Ford,  Acock's  Green,  was 
similarly  successful  in  two  Picotee  classes. 

Flowers  as  grown. — The  competition  in  these 
classes,  which  require  3  blooms  of  1  variety,  was 
the  best  in  the  show.  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton  won 
the  1st  prizes  for  pink  or  rose  Selfs  (showing 
Rosy  Morn),  wliite  Selfs  (Bookham  White), 
and  white-ground  Fancies  (The  Nizam).  Miss 
Shiffner,  Lewes,  was  the  most  successful  ex- 
hibitor with  dark-red  or  maroon  Selfs  (Mrs.  G. 
Marshall),  and  buff  or  terra-cotta  Selfs  (Eliza- 
beth Shiffner).  Mr.  R.  Morton  won  1st  prizes 
for  yellow  Selfs  (Daffodil),  yellow-ground 
Picotees  (F.  W.  Goodfellow),  and  yellow  or  buff 
ground   Fancies    (Linkman).     Mr.    G.    D.    Ford 


won  the  1st  prizes  for  red  or  scarlet  Selfs  (Fuji- 
yama) and  any  other  variety  Self  (Duchess  of 
Wellington).  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton,  Moseley, 
showing  a  good  selection,  was  awarded  the  1st 
prize  for  6  distinct  varieties,  2  vases  of  etch, 
and  he  also  won  the  Martin  Smith  Memorial 
Challenge  Cup  with  a  splendid  collection  of 
such  varieties  as  Edenside,  Rosy  Morn  and 
Becky  Sharp. 

Open    Classes. 

In  the  following  10  classes,  9  blooms  of  one 
variety  with  Carnation  foliage,  were  shown  in 
separate  vases.  The  1st  prizes  were  won  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Parton  for  pink  or  rose  Selfs  (Rosy 
Morn)  and  yellow-ground  Picotees  (Exquisite) ; 
Mr.  J.  Douglas,  for  white  Selfs  (Bookham 
White),  dark-red  Selfs  (Mrs.  G.  Marshall), 
scarlet  Selfs  (Fujiyama),  any  other  variety 
(Purple  Emperor)  ;  Mr.  H.  Lakeman,  for  yellow- 
ground  Picotees  (Father  O'Flynn)  and  ETanoies 
other  than  yellow  or  buff  ground  (The  Bride)  ; 
and  Miss  Shiffner,  for  buff  Selfs  (Elizabeth 
Shiffner). 

The  best  vase  of  seedling  Carnations  was 
shown  by  Mr.  V.  Charrington,  Hever. 


BIRMINGHAM  HORTICULTURAL. 

July  16,  17,  18.— The  summer  show  of  this 
bocety  was  held  in  Handsworth  Park  on  the 
above  dates.  Hitherto  the  show  has  been  a  two 
day  fixture,  but  on  this  occasion  it  continued 
tor  three  days.  The  large  groups  of  plants  in 
the  open  class  were  very  fine.  Roses,  too,  were 
good,  and  better  border  Carnations  have  never 
been  seen  at  Handsworth.  Unfortunately,  it  was 
not  stated  in  the  schedule  if  Carnation  flowers 
were  to  be  shown  as  grown  with  buds  and 
foliage,  or  whether  dressed  or  undressed  flowers 
on  boards  were  admissible,  consequently  both 
methods  of  staging  were  adopted.  This  omis- 
sion gave  rise  to  discontent  among  some  of  the 
exhibitors.  Tree  Carnations  were  not  exten- 
sively shown,  but  the  display  which  gained  a 
Gold  Medal,  as  well  as  the  Silver  Cup  offered 
for  the  best  non-competitive  exhibit  <n  the  show 
was  much  appreciated. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  Sweet  Peas  were  of 
indifferent  quality,  owing  to  the  effects  of  the 
recent  trying  weather.  Although  not  numeri- 
cally strong,  fruit  was  fairly  good,  especially 
the   exhibits    from    Hugh    Mitchell,    Esq.,   of 
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Photograph  by  H.  N.  King. 

Fig.   35. — the  sunken  garden  at  balls  park. 

(See    "  Horticultural    Club  "—p.    76.) 


Premier  Blooms. 
Carnations   on    Cards. 
Bizarre :  Armourer,  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Taylor. 
Plate  :  Gordon  Lewis,  by  Mr.   H.  R.  Taylor. 
Fancy:  Linkman,  by  Mr.  C.  Blick. 
Selfs:  Maud  Allan, "by  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton. 

Picotees  on  Cards. 

Yellow,  heavy  edge:  Her  Majesty,  by  Mr.  C. 
Blick. 

Yellow,  tight  edge :  Eclipse,  by  Mr.  G.  D. 
Ford. 

White,  heavy  edge:  Radiant,  by  Mr.  J. 
Douglas. 

White,  light  edge:  Catherine,  by  Mr.  H.  R. 
Taylor. 

Carnations  as  Grown. 

White-ground  Fancy:  Lass  O'Gowrie,  by  Mr. 
C  Blick. 

Fancy:  Becky  Sharp,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton, 
Self :  Bookham  White,  by  Mr.  J.  Douglas. 

Picotees  as  Grown. 

Yellow,  heavy  edge:  F.  W.  Goodfellow,  by 
Mr.  Morton. 

Yellow,  light  edge:  Onward,  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Parton. 


Droitwich,  who  was  very  successful  in  this  de- 
partment. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  Birmingham  presided  at 
the  opening  ceremony,  which  was  performed  by 
Lady  Calthorpe. 

Plants   (Open). 

The  principal  class  was  for  a  group  of  plants 
arranged  in  a  space  of  300  square  feet.  Last 
year's  exhibitors  were  the  only  competitors 
on  th's  occasion,  and  each  adopted  the 
same  style  of  arrangement.  The  now  familial- 
rustic  arch,  decorated  with  flowering  and  foliage 
plants,  crowned  with  a  specimen  Palm,  marked 
the  centre  of  the  group,  which  faced  two  ways. 
The  1st  prize  was  well  won  by  Messrs.  James 
Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham,  whose  artisti- 
cally-arranged group  contained  a  fine  variety  of 
richly-coloured  Codiaeums,  Pandanus  Veitchii, 
Begonia  Rex  varieties,  Alocasias,  Caladiums, 
Nandina  domestica,  Ferns  and  Selag'nellas.  Of 
flowering  plants,  Phalaenopsis,  with  large  sprays 
of  bold  flowers,  handsome  spikes  of  Oncidiums 
and  Odontogiossums,  together  with  Vanda 
coerulea  and  Cypripediums,  were  the  principal 
Orchids  employed.  Pleasing  colour  was  pro- 
vided by  the  introduction  of  Clerodendron 
fallax,    Kalanchoe    flammea    and    Ixoras,    which 
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were  used  with  excellent  effect.  Tall,  graceful 
specimens  of  Humea  elegans  placed  near  the 
centre  arcb  gave  a  lightness  and  grace  that  was 
greatly  admired.  The  group  was  edged  with 
the  dainty-leaved  Caladium  argyrites,  the  rich 
orange  berried  Nertera  depressa  and  Selagin- 
ella  ;  2nd,  Sir  George  H.  Kenrick,  Whetstone. 
Edgbaston  (gr.  Mr.  J.  V.  Macdonald),  with  a 
nicely-arranged  group  composed  largely  of  well- 
grown  and  beautifully-coloured  Codiaeums  and 
other  foliage  plants.  Although  fewer  flowering 
plants  were  displayed  in  Sir  George's  group  than 
in  that  of  Messrs.  Cypher's,  some  splendid 
specimens  of  Epidendrum  viteilinum,  together 
with  Oncidiums  and  Odontoglossums,  were  well 
shown  ;  3rd,  Mr.   W.   R.   Manning,  Dudley. 

Of  the  three  exhibits  in  a  class  for  12  stove 
or  greenhouse  plants,  of  which  no  fewer  than  6 
were  to  be  in  flower,  the  1st  prize  was  also  won 
by  Messrs.  James  Cypher  and  Sons,  who  had 
huge,  well-flowered  specimens  of  Clerodendron 
Balfouri,  Ixora  Williamsii,  Statice  intermedia 
and  Bougainvillea  Sanderiana.  The  best  of  the 
foliage  plants  were  Codiaeum  Flambeau  and 
Kentia  australis ;  2nd,  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq., 
Berrow   Court,   Edgbaston    (gr.   Mr.   A.   Cryer), 


Roses. 

The  leading  class  for  Roses  was  for  a  collec- 
tion of  varieties  arranged  on  a  table  space  of  20 
feet  by  5  feet.  Messrs.  Gunn  and  Sons,  Olton, 
Birmingham,  were  the  only  contestants,  and 
they  were  awarded  the  1st  prize  for  a  magnifi- 
cent display,  in  which  tall  arches  and  pillars 
clothed  with  flowers  stood  over  mounds,  baskets 
and  vases  containing  blooms  of  high  merit.  The 
most  striking  varieties  were  Irish  Elegance, 
Juliet.  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Duchess  of  Welling- 
ton, Lady  Hillingdon,  Gottfried  Keller  and 
Ramblers. 

Mr.  John  Mattock,  Oxford,  won  the  1st  prize 
for  a  dozen  bunches  of  garden  Roses.  He  showed 
beautifully  fresh  flowers  of  Madame  Segond 
Webber,  General  Macarthur,  Lady  Godiva, 
Gustave  Regis.  Hiawatha  and  a  6uperb  bunch 
of  Mts.  Herbert  Stevens ;  2nd,  Mr.  Wr.  T.  Mat- 
tock, Oxford,  who  had  Betty,  Pharisaer,  Blush 
Rambler  and  Lady  Gay  in  splendid  condition  ; 
3rd.  Messrs.  Gunn  and  Sons. 

There  were  eight  exhibits  of  Roses  in  bowls, 
but   none  of  outstanding  merit. 

Forty-eight  blooms,  distinct. — Mr.  John  Mat- 
roCK    took  the   lead  in   this   class   with  superb 


1.  N.  King. 


Fig.  36. — roses  and  ltltes  at  balls  pabk. 
(See  report  of  Horticultural  Club  excursion— p.  76.) 


whose  best  flowering  specimen  was  Clerodendron 
Balfouri ;  3rd,  Mr.  W.  R.  Manning. 

The  clas6  for  6  Caladiums  only  attracted  one 
exhibitor,  viz.,  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  who  was 
awarded   1st  prize. 

In  a  class  for  Rock  and  Water-gardens,  com- 
petition was  disappointing.  The  space  allowed 
was  30  feet  by  30  feet,  against  a  background  of 
trees  and  shrubs  in  the  open  air.  The  3rd  prize 
was  awarded  to  The  Grove  Lane  Nurseries, 
Handsworth,  who  had  an  assortment  of  dwarf 
shrubs  and  a  variety  of  flowering  plants. 

The  best  exhibit  of  Fuchsias  came  from  C.  A- 
Palmer,    Esq.,    Handsworth    (gr.     Mr.    A.    H. 
Fordl,    who    was    deservedly     awarded     the   1st 
prize ;  2nd,  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq. 
Cut  Flowers  (Open). 

Only  one  exhibit  was  made  in  a  special 
new  class  for  hardy  flowers,  arranged  to 
represent  a  growing  flower  border,  in  a  space  of 
20  feet  by  10  feet.  Vases  were  allowed,  but 
they  were  not  to  be  more  than  18  inches  above 
the  ground  line.  No  duplicate  or  mixed  bunches 
were  admissible  except  as  an  edging,  which  was 
restricted  to  flowers  of  one  colour.  The  3rd 
prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Holder  and  Tilt, 
Erdington,  who  showed  Oriental  Poppies,  Del- 
phiniums, Oenotheras,  Erigeron  speciosus  and 
Obrvwinthemum  maximum. 


specimens  of  Earl  of  Gosforth,  Her  Majesty, 
Ben  iCant,  Edward  Mawley,  Avoca,  Comtesse  de 
Turenne,  Mts.  W.  E.  Miller,  Lyon,  Comtesse 
de  Raimbaud,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Coxhead,  Hugh  Dick- 
son,  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  Claudius  and 
W.  E.  Lippiatt;  2nd,  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Sons, 
who  showed  lovely  flowers  of  Mildred  Grant, 
Mrs.  Cornwallis-West,  Lieutenant  Chaure,  Cap- 
tain Havward  and  M.  M.  Soupert  ;  3rd.  Mr. 
W.  T.  Mattock. 

Twenty-four  blooms,  distinct.  —  The  last- 
named  exhibitor  was  placed  first  with  delight- 
fully fresh  and  substantial  blooms  of  Gloire  de 
i  Ihedane  Guinoisseau  (premier  bloom),  Alfred 
Colomb.  Marie  Baumann,  George  Dickson,  Lyon, 
Fisher  Holmes,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Coxhead,  Gustave 
Piganeau,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  William  Shean, 
Claudius  and  Caroline  Testout :  2nd,  Messrs. 
Perkins  and  Sons;  3rd,  Mr.  John  Mattock. 

Eighteen  blooms,  distinct. — The  best  of  5  ex- 
hibits in  this  class  came  from  Mr.  W.  T.  Mat- 
tock, who  had  exquisite  specimens  of  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Coxhead,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  J.  B.  Clarke, 
Gloire  de  Chedane  Guinoisseau,  Horace  Vernet. 
Dr.  0.  Brown.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Walsh  and  Ulrich 
Brunner  :  2nd,  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Sons. 

Twilvi  blooms  of  Tea  varieties,  distinct. — 
Only  4  exhibits  were  placed  before  the  judges. 
svho    ."aided  the  1st  prize  to  Messrs.  Perkins 


and  Sons,  who  showed  handsome  flowers  of  Molly 
Sharman  Crawford,  Dean  Hole,  Mrs.  Foley 
Hobbs,  Harry  Kirk  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Stevens. 
In  Messrs.  Gunn  and  Son's  2nd  prize  stand. 
Hugo  Roller,  Madame  Jules  Gravereaux  and 
W.  R.  Smith  were  noteworthy;  3rd,  Mr.  W.  T. 
Mattock. 

t  ahxations   (Open). 

Tree  Carnations  were  not  numerous,  but 
border  varieties  were  strongly  represented.  The- 
Clury  Nurseries,  Langley,  Bucks,  were  the 
only  exhibitors  of  Tree  Carnations,  occupying  a 
space  of  6  feet  by  4  feet.  They  showed  large 
bunches  of  Enchantress,  British  Triumph,  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Ward,  Sunstar,  White  Perfection  and 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Law-son ;  2nd  prize  awarded. 

There  were  6  grand  entries  in  the  class  for 
12  self-coloured  Carnations,  1st,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Goodfellow,  Walsall,  whose  large,  much- 
dressed  flowers,  arranged  on  white  paper 
collars,  were  of  surprisingly  good  quality. 
Messrs.  A.  R.  Brown.  Ltd.,  King's  Nor- 
ton, were  awarded  the  2nd  prize  for 
blooms  shown  as  grown,  with  Carnation  buds 
and  foliage,  which  made  a  very  pretty  show. 
The  best  varieties  included  specimens  of  John 
Knox,  H.  J.  Thornton,  Mrs.  Robert  Berkeley, 
Cardinal  and  Mrs.  George  Marshall;  3rd,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Parton,  Moseley  (gr.  Mr.  G.  R.  Rudd). 

In  a  class  for  12  yellow-ground  fancy  Carna- 
tions, Mr.  F.  W.  Goodfellow  was  again  placed 
first  with  very  large,  heavily-built  blooms. 
The  premier  border  Carnation,  Linkman, 
was  included  in  this  very  fine  stand  of 
dressed  flowers;  2nd,  Messrs.  A.  R.  Brown, 
Ltd.,  whose  flowers  were  shown  naturally, 
and  were  much  admired.  The  varieties 
Hercules,  Bombardier,  Hera,  Watchman,  Link- 
man,  Sam  Weller  and  Donald  McDonald  were 
ot  exceptional  merit. 

In  the  next  class,  which  was  for  12  Fancy 
(ai  nations  other  than  yellow  or  buff  ground 
varieties,  Messrs.  A.  R.  Brown,  Ltd.  excelled 
with  superb  flowers  of  Lass  o'  Cowrie,  Captain, 
The  Nizam,  Millie,  Flirt.,  Rhoda,  Mrs.  Andrew 
Brotherston,  Gipsy  Love,  Salome,  The  Bride, 
Melrose  Beauty  and  Octavia ;  2nd,  Mr.  R. 
Bruce   Watte,    Harborne. 

The  last-named  exhibitor  beat  Messrs.  A.  R. 
Brown,  Ltd.,  in  the  next  class,  which  was  for 
12  Flake  and  Bizarre  Carnations,  with  ex- 
quisitely-formed, well-coloured  flowers.  Tin 
most  noteworthy  varieties  were  George  Mel- 
ville, J.  S.  Hedderley,  Peter  Pan,  Master  Fred. 
Sportsman  and  Gordon  Lewis.  Messrs.  Brown's1 
best  flowers  were  Claude  Lorraine,  Cleopatra. 
Guardsman  and  Flamingo. 

Three  competitors  showed  in  the  next  class, 
which  was  for  12  white-ground  Picotees. 
Messrs.  A.  R.  Brown,  Ltd.,  who  won 
the  1st  prize,  exhibited  beautifully  clean, 
even-sized,  stout-petalled  flowers  of  John 
Smith,  Favourite,  Dorothy,  Edmund  Short- 
house,  Muriel  Stevens,  Mrs.  Cooper,  Mrs.  (I. 
Chaundy,  Lavinia  and  W.  H.  Twist;  2nd,  Mr. 
R.  Bruce  Watte,-  3rd,  Messrs.  W.  Pemberton 
and  Son. 

In  the  corresponding  class  for  twelve  yellow- 
ground  Picotees,  Mr.  F.  W.  Goodfellow  took 
the  lead  with  dressed  flowers  displayed  on  paper 
collars.  2nd.  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton,  whose  flowers 
were  well  set  up  in  vases,  relieved  with  Carna- 
tion buds  and  foliage. 

Miscellaneous  Cut  Flowers  (Open). 

The  best  of  two  exhibits  in  a  class  for  a 
dozen  bunches  of  Violas  came  from  Mr.  H. 
Allen,  Handsworth,  whose  handsome  flowers 
were  well  arranged. 

For  a  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  occupying  a 
space  of  20  feet  by  4  feet  Messrs.  Herd- 
Brothers,  Penrith,  and  Messrs.  E.  W.  King 
&  Co.,  Coggeshall,  Essex,  were  placed  1st  and 
2nd  respectively.  In  a  similar  but  smaller 
class,  Sir  Robert  Graham.  Bart.,  Carlisle  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  F.  Hallett).  won  the  1st  prize  with  excel- 
lent flowers. 

Messrs.  T.  B.  Grove  and  Sons,  Sutton  Cold- 
field,  gained  the  1st  prize  for  twenty-four 
bunches  of  hardy  border  flowers,  in  not  fewer 
than  eighteen  varieties.  The  specimens  ex- 
hibited were  particularly  good,  and  displayed  to 
the   best    advantage. 
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The  first  prize  in  a  class  for  one  bride's 
bouquet  and  two  bridesmaid's  bouquets  was 
won  by  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Sons.  The  bride's 
bouquet  consisted  almost  entirely  of  Orchids, 
and  pink  Carnations  were  used  in  the  other  two 
bouquets. 

Messrs.  W.  Pemeerton  and  Son,  Bloxwich, 
and  Mr.  J.  Bastock,  Moseley,  won  the  1st  and 
2nd  prizes  respectively  in  a  class  for  the  most 
tasteful   arrangement  of   Pansies  and  Violas. 

Tables   Decorated  with  Flowers  and  Fruit. 

There  were  thirteen  exhibits  in  a  class  for 
tables  decorated  with  flowers  (Orchids  excluded). 
1st,  Sir  Robert  Graham,  Bart.,  Carlisle  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  F.  Hallett),  who  had  yellow  and  deep 
heliotrope-coloured  Carnations.  Relief  was 
afforded  by  the  introduction  of  Selaginella  and 
Asparagus.  2nd,  Mrs.  E.  Winchester,  Rubery, 
who  used  large,  bright  pink  Carnations. 

In  another  class  for  dinner-tables  decorated 
with  fruit  and  flowers,  and  laid  for  six  per- 
sons, H.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  Droitwich  (gr.  Mr.  C. 
(■rooks),  was  the  only  exhibitor.  He  showed 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Cherries,  Melons  and 
Grapes.  The  decorations  consisted  of  pale  pink 
I  'a inations. 

A  new  class  for  table  decorations  reserved 
for  ladies  was  well  contested.  The  first  prize, 
a  solid  silver  tea  service,  value  15  guineas,  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  William  A.  Cadbury,  was  won 
by  Mrs.  Macdonald,  whose  light  and  graceful 
arrangement  of  Oncidiums,  Epidemlrum  vitelli- 
num,  Phalaenopsis  and  pale-coloured  Cattleyas. 
relieved  with  sprays  of  well-coloured  Selaginella 
and  trails  of  Ceropegia  Woodii,  was  greatly  ad- 
mired. 

Plants  (Open  to  Gentlemen's  Gardeners  AND 
Amateurs.) 

Competition  was  weak  in  most  of  tin  - 
classes.  The  most  successful  exhibitor  was 
•T.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  who  won  the  1st  prize  for 
a  group  of  plants  occupying  15  feet  by  8  feet, 
with  a  single  frontage.  The  group,  which  was 
beautifully  arranged,  included"  Orchids,  Kalan- 
choes.  Amaryllis,  Crassulas,  Trachaeleum  coeru- 
leiini.  Caladiums,  Abutilons,  Clerodendron 
fallax,  Humea  elegans,  reddish-leaved  Codi- 
aeums,  and  Palms.  The  same  exhibitor  was 
awarded  1st  prizes  for  (1)  six  stove  or  green- 
house plants,  (2)  six  exotic  Ferns,  (3)  three 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  (4)  three  Ivy-leaved  Polar 
goniums,  (5)  collection  of  Ferns. 'and  (6)  twelve 
flowering  plants. 

J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  Harborne  (gr.  Mr.  R. 
I  slier),  won  the  1st  prizes  in  classes  for  (1)  six 
single  Begonias,  (2)  six  double  Begonias,  and 
(3)  six  table  plants.  C.  A.  Palmer,  Esq., 
Handsworth  (Mr.  A.  H.  Ford),  took  the  lead 
in  classes  for  (1)  small  group  of  plants,  (2)  three 
Liliums,  (3)  six  pots  of  Verbenas,  and  |4)  twelve 
Streptocarpus.  The  Verbenas  and  Streptocar- 
pus  were  uncommonly  good. 

Fruit   (Open). 

In  a  class  for  a  collection  of  fruit  displayed 
<m  separate  tables,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  there  were 
three  exhibits.  1st,  Hugh  Mitchell,  Esq., 
Droitwich  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Crooks),  who  showed 
Black  Hamburgh.  Madresfield  Court,  and  Mus- 
cat of  Alexandria  Grapes,  excellently  coloured 
James  Grieve  and  Beauty  of  Bath  Apples. 
Givon's  Late  Prolific  and  Waterloo  Strawberries. 
Humboldt  Nectarine,  Dymond  and  Bellegarde 
Peaches,  July  Greengage.  Royal  Duke  Cherries 
and  a  pair  of  Melons.  Carnations  were  used  as 
decorations.  2nd,  Hugh  Andrews,  Esq.. 
Winchcombe  (gr.  Mr.  J.  R.  Tooley),  whose  best 
dishes  were  Grapes.  Peaches,  arid  Figs.  3rd. 
Mi'.  N.  Buxton.  Nottingham. 

Hugh  Mitchell,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Crooks  . 
also  won  1st  prizes  for  (1)  two  bunches  of  black 
Granes,  (2)  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes,  (3l 
scarlet-fleshed  Melon  and  (4)  one  dish  of  Straw- 
berries. Mr.  N.  Buxton  showed  the  best 
white-fleshed  Melon,  and  Sir  Francis  Lloyd. 
Oswestry  (gr.  Mr.  W.  T.  Staward).  won  1st 
prizes  for  (1)  Red  Currants  and  (2)  Goose- 
berries. The  best  dish  of  Black  Currants  was 
exhibited  by  F.  E.  Muntz.  Esq..  Hocklev  Heath 
(gr.  Mr.  H.  S.  Foster). 

Vegetables. 
In  a  class  for  nine  kinds  of  vegetables  there 
were  five  exhibits.     1st.  Hugh  Andrews,  Esq.. 


Winchcombe  (gr.  Mr.  J.  R.  Tooley);  2nd,  F.  E. 
Muntz,  Esq.  ^gr.  Mr.  H.   S.  Foster). 

Special  prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Webb 
and  Sons  for  six  kinds  of  vegetables.  1st,  F.  E. 
Muntz,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  H.  S.  Foster),  who  also 
secured  the  leading  prize  offered  by  Messr  . 
Dickson  and  Robinson  for  six  kinds'  of  vege- 
tables. 

A  handsome  silver  challenge  cup,  presented 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  Birmingham  Daily 
Mail,  was  offered  for  the  best  display  of  pro- 
duce, including  flowering  plants,  cut  flowers, 
fruit  and  vegetables,  in  a  space  of  8  feet  by 
5  feet.  The  conditions  attached  to  the  cup 
were  that  the  exhibitor  must  not  employ  help 
more  than  one  day  per  week  on  an  average 
throughout  the  year.  The  winner  was  Mr.  A.  T. 
Rainbow,  Northfield,  who  showed  a  comprehen- 
sive collection. 

Honorary  Exhibits. 

Gold  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  E.   \\ 
King  and   Co.,  Coggeshall,    Essex,  for  a  large 
collection  of  Sweet  Peas;  Messrs.   Fred   Smith 
\nd  Co.,  Woodbridge;  for  a  splendid   collection 
of    hardy    flowers,    displayed     on    low    si 
Large    bunches    of    Gaillardias,    Liliums,    Heu- 
cheras,      Phloxes,      HeJeniunis,       xritomas     and 
Gladiolus     were     prominent     features;     Messr6. 
Webb  and  Sons,   Stourbridge,  for  a  beautifully 
arranged   collection   of   choice    fruit,    vegetabl*  - 
and    flowers;    the    Guildford     Hardy    Plant 
Nursery,    Guildford,    for   a   nicely   constructed 
and  well-planted  rock   garden;    Messrs.    Hewitt 
and  Co.,    Solihull,   for   hardy    Bowers   in    great 
variety;    Messrs.  H.  B.   May  and  Sons,    I    ip 
Edmonton,    I'm'    a    collection    of    choice 
Messrs.  Dobbte  \ni>  Co.,  Edinburgh,  for  a  large 
display  of  Roses ;  the  Cliiiy   Nubsebies,  Lang- 
ley,   for  a.  splendid    group   of    lice   Carnations. 

A  Silver  Medal  was  also  awarded  to  this  group 
as  being  the  best  non-competitive  exhibit  in 
the  show. 

Silver-Gilt  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
A.  R.  Brown,  Ltd.,  King's  .Norton,  for  Roses 
in  pots  and  cut  blooms  ;  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and 
^ons.  Crawley,  for  a  pretty  rock  garden; 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Simpson  and  Sons.  Birmingham, 
lor  new  Antirrhinums  and  miscellaneous  border 
flowers;  Mr.  H.  X.   Ems,  for  Cacti  and  Ferns. 

Silver  Medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  DOUGLAS 
Leigh,  Hampton-in-Arden,  for  Doses;  Messrs. 
Isaac  House  and  Son.  Westbury-on-Trym, 
a  very  bright  group  of  hardy  cut  flowers  and 
uncommon  hardy  plants  in  pans;  Mr.  John  Bar- 
nett,  King's  Norton,  for  Roses  ;  Messrs.  Pipers, 
London,  for  hardy  cut  flowers  and  Alpine 
plants ;  Messrs.  Gunn  and  Sons,  Olton,  for  a 
pleasing  arrangement  of  fragrant  Phloxes ; 
Messrs.  Holder  and  Tilt,  Erdington,  for 
Sweet  Peas;  Messrs.  H.  J.  Milner  and  Sons, 
Handsworth,  for   beautifully  fresh   Violas. 

Bronze  Medals  were  awarded  to  The  Grove 
Lane  Nurseries,  Handsworth,  for  Violas ;  and 
to  the  Bournvii  i.e  Village  Trust,  Birmingham, 
for  Roses. 

MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 

June  18. — Committee  present  :  Z.  A.  Ward, 
Esq.  (in  the  chair).  Messrs.  R.  Ashworth,  J.  J. 
Bolton,  J.  C.  Cowan,  J.  Cypher,  J.  Evans,  J. 
Howes,  A  J.  Keeling,  J.  Lupton,  D.  McLeod, 
\V.  J.  Morgan,  W.  Shackleton,  H.  Thorp,  G. 
Weatherby  and  H.  Arthur  (secretary). 

Col.  J.  Rutherford,  M.P.,  Blackburn  (gr 
Mr.  Lupton),  was  awarded  a  large  Silver-gilt 
Medal  for  an  excellent  group,  composed  of  Mil- 
tonias  of  the  vexillaria  section  and   Cattleyas. 

R.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Newchurch  (gr.  Mr. 
Gilden).  staged  a  mixed  group,  for  which  a 
Silver-gilt  Medal  was  awarded. 

Wm.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Walton  Grange  (gr. 
Mr.  Howes),  was  also'  awarded  a  Silver-gilt 
Medal  for  a  group  of  choice  Odontoglossums. 

Messrs.  Hassall  and  Co.,  Southgate,  London, 
was  awarded  a  large  Silver  Medal  for  a  mixed 
group. 

Other  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  A.  J.  Keeling 
and  Sons,  Bradford ;  Mr.  W.  Shackleton, 
Highfield,  Bradford;  H.  J.  Bromilow,  Esq., 
Rann-  Lea  (gr.  Mr.  Morgan ;  and  A.  J.  Oak- 
shott.  Esq..  Bidston  (gr.  Mr.  Findlow). 


AWARDS. 

First-class  Certificates. 

Laeho-Cattieya  Cicely  (L.  Latona  x  C 
Mossiae)  and  Udontioda  Brewii  "  Rann  Lea" 
var.,  a  large  flower  of  good  shape,  with  distinct 
lip,  both  irom  H.  J.  Bkomilow,  E6q. 

Odontoylossum  tximiuin  var.  "Excelsior,"  a 
round  flower  of  purple  colour,  with  light  edg- 
ing; 0.  Dorothy  Arkle,  a  large  flower  with  bril- 
liant markings,  both  from  Wm.  Thompson,  Esq. 

0.  Jane  Leyijutt,  a  large  flower  of  good  shape 
and  substance,  from  A.  J.  Oakshott,  Esq. 

Miltonia  Charlesworthii  "  Beardwood"  var., 
from   Col.  J.    Rutherford,   M.P. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Laelio-Cattleya  Fascinator  var.  "Samson," 
L.-O.  Martinettii  ear.  "  Ruby,"  Odontoylossum 
X  Waterloo,  Cypripedium  Greyii  (C.  niveum  x 
C.  Godefroyae),  "  Ashland s"  var.,  all  from  R. 
Ashworth,  Esq. 

Odontoylossum  x  Peacock  and  0.  Christopher 
it,  both  from  Wm.  Thompson,  Esq. 

0.  crispuin  Catherine  Oakshott,  from  A.  J. 
Oakshott,  Esq. 

Cattleya  Mossiae  splendens,  from  Col.  J. 
Rutherford,  M.P. 

Laelio-Cattleya  Canhamiana  Rex  "  Hassall's  " 
rar.,  from  Messrs.  Hassall  and  Co. 


SALTAIRE    ROSE. 

July  14,  15. — The  dry  weather  that  has  been 
so  characteristic  of  the  season  had  its  effect  upon 
the  blooms  staged  at  this  show,  for  many  were 
lacking  in  substance,  but  the  colour  in  some 
varieties  was  intense.  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson 
and  Sons  won  all  the  1st  prizes  in  the  first 
eight  classes,  and  also  carried  off  the  Society's 
one  hundred  guinea  Northern  Championship 
Rose  Bow]  an<l  Gold  Medal,  the  President's 
Silver  Rose  Bowl,  and  the  Society's  Silver  Medal 

Sweet  Peas  were  a  great  feature,  both  in  the 
competitive  classes  and  traders'  exhibits.  Large 
stems  of  cut  flowers  and  foliage  plants  were  also 
exhibited. 

Roses. 

For  60  blooms,  distinct,  the  1st  prize  was  won 
by  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  New- 
townards,  for  a  remarkably  fine  lot  of  flowers,  a 
selection  of  the  best  varieties  including  Bessie. 
Brown,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Lyon  Rose,  Lady 
Maureen  Stewart  (new),  Dean  Hole,  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  Mrs.  Fred  Searle  (new),  George  C. 
Waud,  Hugh  Dickson,  Conway  Jones  (new), 
Mrs.  Arthur  Coxhead,  H.  V.  Machin,  Sir  E 
Carson  (new),  George  A.  Hammond  (new)  and 
George  Biekson  ;  2nd,  Messrs.  Harkness  and 
Co.,  Hitchin  ;  3rd,  Mr.  John  Pigg,  Royston. 

Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons  were  the 
only  exhibitors  in  the  class  for  7  baskets  of  cut 
Roses,  distinct  varieties,  and  were  awarded  the 
1st  prize. 

For  16  varieties,  distinct,  3  trusses  of  each 
variety,  the  1st  prize  was  won  by  Messrs.  Alex. 
Dickson  and  Sons,  who  showed  several  new 
varieties,  such  as  Edward  Bohane,  Conway 
Jones,  H.  V.  Machin  and  Margaret  Walker ; 
2nd,  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Co.,  Hitchin;  3rd, 
Mr.  John  Pigg,  Royston. 

Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons  were  also 
placed  1st  in  the  classes  for  (a)  5  baskets  of 
Roses,  in  5  varieties;  (b)  24  blooms,  distinct; 
2nd,  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Co.,  Hitchin ;  (c) 
12  new  Roses,  distinct,  2nd,  Harkness  and  Co.; 
(d)  one  basket  of  a  light-coloured  variety,  2nd, 
Arthur  H.  Rigg,  Ba'ldon ;  (e)  a  basket  of  a 
dark   variety. 

Mr.  Conway  Jones,  Gloucester,  was  the  most 
successful  exhibitor  in  the  amateur  classes,  win- 
ning five  1st  prizes. 

Sweet  Peas. 

The  best  exhibit  of  18  bunches,  distinct  varie- 
ties, was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Nichols,  Men- 
ston ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Smellie,  Glasgow,  who  ex- 
celled in  the  class  for  12  bunches,  distinct,  and 
6  bunches,  distinct. 

The  best  6  bunches  of  new  varieties  were 
shown  by  Mr.  T.  Burnett,  Shipley,  with  Helen 
Chetwynd,  Mrs.  Mcllwrick,  Steeton,  King 
White,  Mrs.  Jessop  and  Mrs.  J.  EmmeU. ;  2nd, 
Mr    J.    Smellib. 
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Pansies  and  Violas. 

In  the  class  for  24  varieties  of  Fancy  Pansies, 
Mr.  S.  Bairstow,  Thornton,  was  placed  1st,  ana 
Mr.  J.  Smellie  2nd. 

Mr  S  Baibstow  won  in  the  class  tor  iz  dis- 
tinct varieties  of  Fancy  Pansies;  2nd,  Mr.  J. 
Harker,  Ambler  Thorn. 

Violas  in  24  distinct  varieties  were  best  shown 
by  Mr  H  W.  Whiteley,  Allerton ;  2nd,  Mt. 
Ramsden  ;  whilst  Mr.  F.  E.  Sutcliffe,  Allerton, 
excelled  in  the  class  for  6  sprays  of  Violas,  in 
which  Messrs.  Seagrave  and  Co.,  Sheffield, 
were  2nd. 

Decorative   Classes. 

The  best  basket  of  Roses  was  shown  by  Mr 
W.  Webster,  Huddersfield ;  the  best  vase  of 
Sweet  Peas  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Garnett. 

The  best  table  decorated  with  Roses  and  foli- 
age only  was  arranged  by  Mr.  J.  Bayley  ;  2nd, 
Mrs.    Thompson    Barber,    Bradford. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 

Gold  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Man- 
s=ll  and  Hatcher,  Rawdon,  Leeds,  for  Orchids  ; 
Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  Norwood,  for 
Caladiums ;  Mr.  Robert  Bolton,  Carnforth,  for 
Sweet  Peas ;  Messrs.  Artindale  and  Son,  Shef- 
field, for  Violas;  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown, 
Peterborough,  for  Roses;  Messrs.  Young  and 
Co.,  Cheltenham,  for  Carnations. 

Silver-gilt  Medals  to  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co., 
Edinburgh,  for  Roses ;  Messrs.  E.  J.  Batchelor 
and  Sons.  Harrogate,  for  Roses,  Hydrangeas, 
Lilies,  and  other  flowers;  Mr.  W.  Miller, 
Wisbech,  for  hardy  flowers :  Messrs.  Castle 
and  Co..  for  hardy  Ferns:  Messrs.  Gibson  and 
Co.,  Bedale,  for  hardy  flowers;  Mr.  A.  H. 
Rigg,  Baildon.  for  Roses ;  and  Mr.  W.  R. 
Tranmer,  Hull,   for  Violas. 

Silver  Medals  to  Messrs.  Mawson  Bros., 
Windermere,  for  hardy  flowers;  Messrs.  Sea- 
grave  and  Co.,  Sheffield,  for  Violas;  Messrs. 
Sam  Dean  and  Son,  Bradford,  for  Violas  and 
Carnations;  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Gaunt,  Farsley, 
Leeds,   for  rockwork. 

Bronze  Medal  to  Mr.  John  Brook,  Bradford, 
for  hardy  flowers. 


amateurs  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  L.  Walker. 
Mr.  Conway  Jones'  Silver  Challenge  Cup,  open 
to  Gloucestershire  amateurs  for  12  varieties,  was 
won  by  Mr.  W.  Jarratt  Thorpe,  of  Heath- 
cote,  who  also  won  the  National  Rose  Society's 
Silver  Medal  for  the  best  bloom  in  the  class 
with  the  variety  Hugh  Dickson.  Mr.  G.  R. 
Bonnor,  of  Barnwood,  Gloucester,  won  Messrs. 
Jefferies  and  Son's  Silver  Challenge  Cup  in  the 
Gloucestershire  amateur  class  for  9  Tea  or 
Noisette  varieties.  Mr.  J.  G.  Orpin,  Gloucester, 
was  awarded  the  National  Rose  Society's  Silver 
Medal  for  his  bloom  of  Madame  Jules  Grave- 
reaux,  and  Mr.  T.  A.  Bishop,  Gloucester,  a  simi- 
lar honour  for  Charles  Lepase. 

The  entries  in  the  open  classes  for  Sweet  Peas 
were  better  than  usual.  In  the  open  amateur 
class  Sir  Randolf  Baker,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Bland- 
ford,  Dorset,  won  the  challenge  cup  given  by 
Mrs.  W.  Jarratt  Thorpe  for  24  varieties,  and 
he  was  also  awarded  the  National  Sweet  Pea 
Society's  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  bunch  of 
Sweet  Peas  in  the  show  with  a  vase  of  R.  F. 
Felton.  The  Edwin  Lea  Challenge  Cup  offered 
for  the  best  display  by  city  and  county 
amateurs  was  won  by"  Mr.  C.  P.  Allen,  M.P., 
Stroud  (gr.  Mr.  Edwin  Horwood).  The  Win- 
field  Challenge  Cup  for  amateurs  was  awarded 
to   Mr.  W.  Jarratt  Thorpe. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE    ROSE    AND 
SWEET    PEA. 

July  14. — The  twenty-sixth  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Gloucestershire  Rose  and  Sweet  Pea  Society 
was  held  on  the  Spa  Cricket  Ground,  Gloucester, 
on  Tuesday,  the  14th  inst.  There  was  a  remark- 
ably good  show,  the  quality  being  far  beyond 
general  expectations.  The  exhibition  had  been 
postponed  ten  days  in  consequence  of  the  early 
June  frosts,  and  the  postponement  proved  a  very 
fortunate  circumstance  so  far  as  the  beauty  of 
the  exhibition  was  concerned.  There  were  106 
entries  in  the  Rose  classes  and  105  in  those  for 
Sweet  Peas. 

A  new  and  outstanding  feature  of  the  show  was 
the  nurserymen's  displays  of  Roses  on  spaces 
12  feet  long  and  6  feet  in  height,  in  which  there 
were  five  entries.  The  premier  award  was  won 
by  Mr.  Elisha  J.  Hicks,  Twyford,  Berkshire, 
the  feature  of  whose  display  was  the  number  of 
new  seedling  Roses.  In  addition  to  gaining  the 
1st  prize  Mr.  Hicks  was  awarded  Silver  Medals 
by  the  Society  for  two  new  seedlings,  Princess 
Mary  (single,  vivid  crimson)  and  Mrs.  George 
Norwood  (scented,  deep  rose-pink).  Messrs. 
John  Jefferies  ani  Son,  Cirencester,  won  the 
2nd  prize. 

In  the  nurserymen's  classes  Messrs.  John  Mat- 
tock, Oxford,  were  premier  prizewinners.  They 
showed  to  perfection  such  new  H.T.  varieties 
as  Coronation  (silver  pink),  King  George  (deep 
crimson),  Claudius  (rosv  pink),  and  British  Queen 
(pearly  white).  The  "King's  Acre  Nurseries, 
Ltd.,  Hereford;  Mr.  Henry  Drew,  Longworth, 
Berks ;  Messrs.  James  Townsend  and  Sons, 
Worcester ;  and  Messrs.  Fraser  and  Son,  Mal- 
vern, also  won  prizes  in  the  nurserymen's  classes. 

The  President's  (Lady  Holford)  Silver  Chal- 
lenge Cup  in  the  open  amateur  class  for  36 
varieties  was  won  by  Mr.  Conway  Jones,  Heath- 
cote,  Gloucester,  who  also  won  four  1st  prizes 
in  the  open  amateur  competition.  The  Silver 
Challenge  Cup  presented  by  the  Mayor  and  Cnr- 
poration  for  9  varieties  shown  by  Gloucester  City 


SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL. 

July  7. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  7th  inst.  Mr.  King,  the  president, 
was  in  the  chair,  and  there  was  an  attendance 
of  sixty-five  members. 

The  evening  was  devoted  to  the  reading  of 
short  papers  by  juniors  on  subjects  of  their  own 
selection,  for  which  prizes  were  offered  by  the 
president.  The  1st  prize,  a  Gold  Medal,  was 
awarded  by  the  judges,  Dr.  Smith  and  Messrs. 
Whytock  and  M'Hattie,  to  Edwin  G.  Extence, 
Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol,  for  a  paper  on  Perpetual- 
flowering  Carnations ;  the  2nd  to  Chas.  T.  Mac- 
intosh, Quarter  House  Gardens,  Stirlingshire, 
for  a  paper  on  the  Herbaceous  Border;  the  3rd 
to  Wm.  F.  Cumming,  Earnock  House  Gardens, 
Hamilton,  for  a  paper  on  "  The  Cultivation  of 
Roses,"  and  the  4th  to  Joseph  Ames,  Earnock 
House  Gardens,  Hamilton,  for  a  paper  on  the 
Writing  of  Plant  Names.  Walter  Fleming, 
Mount  Melville  Gardens,  St.  Andrews,  was 
Highly  Commended  for  a  paper  on  Methods 
of  Propagation,  and  D.  Anderson,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Wm.  Gladstone,  Ayton  Castle 
Gardens,  Berwickshire,  were  Commended  for 
papers  on  The  Upkeep  of  Garden  Woodwork 
and  the  Cultivation  of  Chrysanthemums  for  Large 
Blooms  respectively. 

The  exhibits  were  : — Lilium  pardalinuim  and 
L.  Washingtonianum,  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Dicksons  and  Co.,  Edinburgh  ;  collection  of  Del- 
phiniums, exhibited  by  Mr.  John  Downie, 
Edinburgh  (a  Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded 
to  a  blue  seedling  named  Miss  Downie)  ;  Phila- 
delphus  Virginale  and  P.  Bouquet  Blanc,  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  J.  Porter,  Davidsons  Mains ; 
Chrysanthemum  Craigmillar  from  the  open,  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  D.  Armstrong,  Kirknewton 
House  Gardens,  Midlothian ;  and  Strawberries, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Proudfoot,  Galashiels. 


CARDIFF    HORTICULTURAL. 

July  22  and  23.  —  The  twenty-sixth  annual 
show,  held  in  connection  with  this  society,  took 
place  on  the  foregoing  dates  at  the  Sophia 
Gardens,  Cardiff,  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion 
by  the  president,  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  Owing 
to  the  heavy  rains  experienced  in  the  district  for 
the  past  week  or  ten  days,  the  entries  in  the  cut 
flower  classes  were  not  so  numerous  as  on  former 
occasions.  With  this  exception,  however,  this 
year's  show  was  well  up  to  the  average,  and  the 
quality  of  the  exhibits,  on  the  whole,  was  satis- 
factory. 

Open  Classes. 

For  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  in  and  out 
of  bloom,  arranged  for  effect  in  a  space  of  150 
squaw  feet,  Lady  Hux,  Llandaff  (gr.  Mr.  Macln- 
tyre),  took  first  place.     The  centre  consisted  of  a 


pillar  of  flowering  plants,  crowned  by  a  larg« 
Kentia,  while  the  corners  were  formed  by  single 
specimens  of  Humea.  Well-coloured  Codiaeums, 
Lilium  lanceolatum,  and  various  greenhouse 
flowering  plants  were  prominent  features  of  this 
group.  Messrs.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  were 
placed  2nd  with  a  very  choice  collection  of  plants, 
consisting  of  brightly  coloured  Crotons,  Palms, 
Laelias,  Cattleyas,  Cypripediums,  Miltonias,  and 
a  number  of  Ixoras.  This  is  the  first  time  for 
many  years  that  this  firm  has  not  secured  the 
leading  place  for  groups.  H.  Cornelius,  Esq., 
Weston-super-Mare  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Cook)  was  third 
in  this  class. 

For  a  collection  of  Roses  set  out  in  a  space 
measuring  9ft.   by  4ft.   6in.,  the   height  not  to 
exceed  6ft.,   arranged  with  Rose    foliage    only. 
Messrs.  S.  Treseder  and  Son,  Pwll  Coch,  Car- 
diff, were  1st  with  an  admirable  collection  of  dis- 
tinct varieties.    Among  some  of  the  best  that  we 
noticed    were    Madame    Abel    Chatenay,    Mrs. 
Stephen    Treseder,    the   Lyon    Rose,    and    Nita 
Weldon.       Among    copper     varieties    the     best 
were    the    Marquise     de     Sinety,    Mrs.     Aaron 
Ward,  Lady  Hillingdon,  Arthur  Goodwin,  Harry 
Kirk  and  Mrs.   Peter  Blair.     Messrs.  Jefferies 
and  Son,  Cirencester,  were  2nd  in  this  class,  and 
showed  many  of  the  same  Roses  as  named  in  the 
1st  prize  collection.     The  3rd  place  was  taken  by 
Messrs.  W.  Treseder,  Ltd.,  Cardiff.     For  a  col- 
lection   of    twelve    distinct     varieties   of    Roses, 
three  blooms  of  each,   Mr.  John  Mattock,    of 
Oxford,  carried  off  the  1st  prize.     Some   of  the 
best   blooms  shown   were   George   Dickson,   Eai'l 
of    Gosford.    Her    Majesty,  Lyon    Rose,    Mrs. 
George   Sawyer,   and   Dr.    0.   Brown.        Mr.    H. 
Drew,  of  Longworth,  proved  a  good  2nd,  two 
outstanding  varieties  in  his  exhibit  being  King 
George  V.  and  Mrs.   Cornwallis  West.     Messrs. 
Stephen  Treseder  and  Son  were  awarded  the 
1st  prize  for  a  collection  of  24  blooms  of  distinct 
varieties.     George  Dickson,  Earl  of  Duffryn,  and 
Bessie  Brown    were    among    some    of    the  best 
coloured  blooms  exhibited.       Messrs.   Jefferies 
and    Son,    Cirencester,    were    2nd.      For    eigh- 
teen   blooms     of     Roses,      Tea     or     Noisettes, 
Mr.      John     Mattock     won      the     1st     prize. 
M*arechal   Niel,    Nita   Weldon,    Madame   Hoste, 
and     Miss    A.    de    Rothschild    were    prominent 
in  this  collection.     Messrs.    Jefferies  and  Son 
were  also  2nd  in   this  class.     With  a   stand    of 
twelve  blooms  of  Tea  or  Noisette  Roses,  Mr.  John 
Mattock  was  successful  in  carrying  off  the  1st 
prize,  the  variety  shown  being  George  Dickson. 
Messrs.  S.  Treseder  and  Son  were  a  very  good 
second  with  a  fine  box  of  the  Lyon  Rose.     Messrs. 
Jefferies  and  Son  showed  a  good  box  of  Bessie 
Brown,  for   which  they  secured  3rd  place.     Mr. 
Mattock  was  again  successful  in  taking  the  1st 
prize    for  any  one  variety   of   Tea  or   Noisette 
Rose,  the  variety  shown  being  Mrs.  Foley  Hobbs. 
A  very  line  stand  of  border  Carnations  and  Pico- 
tees,  tastefully  arranged  with  their  own  foliage, 
was  staged  bv  Mr.  C.  Wall,  of  Bath.     Some  of 
the  best  varieties  exhibited  were  Hercules,  Path- 
finder.  Cecilia,   Mr.   Griffith  Jones,  and    Roney 
Buchanan.       Unfortunately,  Mr.   Wall's  exhibit 
was  the  only  one  in  this  class.     He  was  also  the 
only  competitor  for  a  collection  of  Tree,  Ameri- 
can   or  "  Malmaison  "  Carnations,  arranged  in  a 
space  6ft.    by   4ft.     Some    of    the     outstanding 
varieties  in  this  collection  were  :  White  Wonder, 
Mandarin,  Geisha,  and  Lady  Audley   Nield. 

The  flowers  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  were 
a  feature  of  the  show.  For  a  collection  of 
hardy  flowers,  of  distinct  varieties,  arranged  in 
a  space  20  feet  by  6  feet,  all  grown  in  the  open, 
Messrs.  Rich  and  Co.,  of  Bath,  took  the  1st 
prize.  Two  of  the  most  telling  plants  shown  in 
this  group  were  Gaillardias  The  King  and  Lady 
Rolleston.  Thalictrum  dipterocarpum  was  shown 
in  great  perfection  in  this  exhibit.  Messrs.  W. 
and  C  Bull,  of  Frome,  were  placed  2nd,  the 
most  noticeable  flowers  in  their  group  being 
Gladiolus  Hally.  W.  Treseder,  Ltd.,  Cardiff, 
although  3rd,  showed  an  excellent  collection. 

Sweet  Peas  were  exceedingly  disappointing,  as 
nothing  of  any  great  merit  was  shown,  a  com- 
mon experience  all  over  the  country.  For  a  col- 
lection of  18  vases  of  Sweet  Peas,  of  distinct 
varieties,  Capt.  Geoffrey  Lubbock,  of  Warmin- 
ster (gr.  Mr.  J.  W.  Law)  secured  the  1st  prize. 
There  was  only  one  other  exhibitor  in  this  class. 
The  best  varieties  noted  were  Dobbie's  Cream, 
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Barbara,  Nubian,  Lavender  G.  Herbert,  Mar- 
garet Atlee.  The  other  entry  was  so  poor  that 
no  2nd  prize  was  awarded. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  were  remarkably  fine, 
and  the  competitions  on  the  whole  quite  satisfac- 
tory. For  two  bunches  of  White  Muscat  Grapes 
E.  H.  Ebsworth,  Esq.,  Cowbridge,  was  placed 
1st  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  2nd,  Capt.  W.  B. 
Mauling,  of  Lydney  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Cooper),  whose 
bunches  were  better  coloured  than  those  that 
gained  the  1st  prize,  but  the  berries  and 
the  bunches  themselves  were  not  so  large.  For 
any  other  White  Grapes  W.  Ebsworth,  Esq., 
was  again  successful  in  winning  the  1st  prize, 
Buckland's  Sweetwater  being  the  variety  shown. 
Sir  W.  Howell  Da  vies,  M.P.,  Bristol  (gr.  Mr. 
.J.  Curtis)  was  awarded  the  2nd  prize.  The 
latter  competitor  was  awarded  the  1st  prize 
for  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes.  The  bunches 
shown  were  well  coloured  and  of  a  good  size. 
Capt.  W.  B.  Marling  showed  the  same  variety, 
and  was  placed  2nd.  For  a  collection  of  vegetables, 
9  distinct  kinds,  arranged  in  a  space  5  feet  by 
4  feet,  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  Castle 
Ashby  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Searle),  was  awarded  the  1st 
prize.  The  collection  consisted  of  clean,  well- 
grown  Onions,  Celery,  Beans,  Carrots,  Peas, 
Potatos  and  Beets.  Mrs.  Gordon  Cumming, 
Maisemore  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Prentice),  took  2nd  place 
with  vegetables  but  little  inferior  to  those  in  the 
best  collection. 

Amateurs'  Classes. 

Numbers  of  amateurs  competed  in  the  open 
classes  as  well  as  in  those  reserved  for  them- 
selves. The  principal  Rose  prizes  in  this  section 
were  taken  by  Mrs.  Jenner,  Wenvoe  Castle  (gr. 
Mr.  Wheeler),  while  in  the  vegetable  classes  she 
was  successful  in  carrying  off  no  fewer  than  four 
first  prizes.  The  Onions  exhibited  by  this  lady 
were  among  the  finest  in  the  show.  Alan  Gibbs, 
Esq.,  of  Dinas  Powis  (gr.  Mr.  W.  E.  Lambert), 
carried  off  the  1st  prize  for  a  collection  of  6 
vases  of  Sweet  Peas  of  distinct  varieties.  R. 
Felton,  Scarlet  Emperor  and  Birdbrook  were 
some  of  the  best  varieties  staged.  Capt.  Geof- 
frey Lubbock  was  placed  2nd  in  this  competition. 
J.  Llewellyn  Morgan,  Esq.,  Llandaff  (gr.  Mr, 
S.  Wall),  was  placed  1st  for  a  group  of  miscel- 
laneous plants  arranged  in  a  space  of  50  square 
feet.  This  was  a  tastefully  set  up  group,  in  the 
form  of  a  semicircle.  Schizanthus,  Eulalias, 
Francoas  and  Verbenas  were  used  with  excellent 
effect. 

In  the  class  for  12  bunches  of  herbaceous 
flowers,  distinct,  kinds,  Mr.  R.  T.  Went,  Whit- 
church, put  up  an  excellent  group,  Gladiolus 
America  being  the  most  striking  plant  in  it. 
The  2nd  prize  was  won  by  an  amateur,  who  does 
his  own  gardening,  Mr.  Mellins,  of  Penylaji. 

Trade  Exhibits. 

A  most  interesting  feature  of  the  Cardiff 
Show  was  the  large  number  of  exhibits 
staged  by  nurserymen.  The  following  firms 
were  awarded  Gold  Medals : —King's  Acre 
Nursery  Co.,  Hereford,  for  collection  of 
fruit  trees  in  pot6;  Messrs.  A.  A.  Walters, 
Bath,  herbaceous  plants ;  Messrs.  Jarman 
and  Co.,  Chard,  Roses;  Messrs.  H.  and  W. 
Evans,  Llanishen,  herbaceous  plants  ;  Mr.  Row- 
land Hill,  Mendips,  near  Bristol,  rock  plants; 
Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Stourbridge,  an  exhibit 
of  fruit  and  flowers;  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester, 
herbaceous  plants;  James  Carter  and  Co., 
Raynes  Park  vegetables  and  Arum  Mrs.  Roose- 
\  elt. 

A  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Wheeler  and  Son.  Gloucester,  for  a  collection 
of  herbaceous  plants;  and  a  Bronze  Medal  to 
Messrs.   Bowells  for  a  small  rock-garden. 

The  Earl  of  Plymouth  and  the  Marquis  of 
Bute  contributed  a  forestry  exhibit,  which 
proved  of  great  interest. 

UNITED    HORTICULTURAL    BENEFIT 
AND    PROVIDENT. 

•July  13.— The  monthly  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  in  the  R.H.S.  Hall  on  Monday, 
the  13th  inst  ,  Mr.  Arthur  Bedford  in  the  chair. 
Ten  new  members  were  elected ;  five  members 
withdrew  double  the  amount  of  interest,  amount- 


ing to  £15  3s.  lOd.  ;  two  members  over  the  age 
of  70  years  withdrew  from  their  deposit  £43 
13s.  3d.  and  £2  respectively.  The  sick  pay  on 
the  ordinary  side  amounted  to  £50  15s.,  and  the 
chronic  sick  quarterly  payments  to  £20  3s.  The 
State  Section  sick  pay  amounted  to  £26  4s.  4d., 
and  maternity  claims  £13  10s.  The  secretary  and 
treasurer  reported  on  the  Conference  they  had 
attended  on  deposit  contributors,  stating  that 
gardeners  should  join  an  approved  society  to 
avoid  being  allocated  to  any  society  that  might 
be  formed.  Important  discussion  took  place  on 
the  alteration  of  rules,  but  it  was  felt  that  the 
time  was  inopportune,  and  the  matter  would  be 
held  over  until  after  the  first  valuation,  1915. 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 

[Correspondent*  are  requested  to  write  the  names 
of  persons  and  places  as  legibly  as 
possible-  No  charge  is  mode  for  these  announce- 
ments, but  if  a  small  contribution  is  sent,  to  be 
placed  in  our  collecting  Box  for  the  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund,  it  will  bt  thankfully  received,  and 
an  acknowledgment   made   in   these  columns.] 


INORTH   OF  ENGLAND  HORTICULTURAL. 

July  18. — In  glorious  weather  and  in  an  ideal 
situation  the  summer  show  of  the  North  of  Eng- 
land Horticultural  Society  took  place  on  the  18th 
inst.  at  Roundhay,  Leeds,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Roundhay  and  District  Horticultural  Society, 
which  is  affiliated  to  the  larger  society.  The  ex- 
hibits were  of  an  exceptionally  high  standard. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Edinburgh,  exhibited 
Sweet  Peas,  for  which  a  Gold  Medal  was  awarded. 
The  varieties  Thomas  Stevenson,  Queen  of  Nor- 
way, Hercules,  King  White,  Mrs.  C  W.  Bread- 
more,  and  Melba  were  all  exceptionally  good. 

Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown,  Peterborough,  ex- 
hibited Roses  of  high  merit.  Pyramids  were  con- 
structed of  Lyon,  Mrs.  Wakefield,  Christy  Miller, 
Marquise  de  Sinety,  Rayon  d'Or,  Joseph  Hill, 
Juliet,  and   Lady  Pirrie.     (Gold   Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  London,  showed 
a  large  exhibit  of  Caladiums.  The  colouring  was 
good  in  every  case,  and  the  best  varieties  were 
Miss  Rose,  Princess  Olga,  Argentine  (very  fine), 
Fastuosum  and  Oriflamme.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  Walter  Allsop,  Leeds,  showed  Roses  in 
baskets,  bouquets,  stands,  and  vases.  (Large  gold 
Medal.) 

Mr.  Wm.  Lawrenson,  Yarm-on-Tees,  had  a 
small  but  choice  exhibit  of  Carnations.  Snow- 
drift still  retains  the  high  promise  it  gave 
when  first  exhibited  at  the  N.E.H.  In  this  group 
were  also  Congress,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Clode,  Mrs. 
Burnet,  Rose  Dore,  Cecilia  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Dut- 
ton.    (Large  Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Ker  and  Sons,  Liverpool,  showed 
greenhouse  and  stove  plants,  for  which  they  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Medal. 

Messrs.  G.  Gibson  and  Co.,  Bedale,  exhibited 
hardy  flowers.  Choice  named  varieties  of  Del- 
phiniums were  noted,  also  large  masses  of 
Oriental  Poppies,  Gaillardias,  Spiraeas,  and 
Verbascums.     (Silver-gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Sam  Dean  and  Son,  Bradford,  showed 
Violas.     (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  F.  C.  Edwards  and  Son,  Leeds,  had 
three  small  groups  of  greenhouse  plants,  made 
up  of  Carnations,  Hydrangea  paniculata,  and 
Ferns.     (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  James  Firth  and  Son,  East  Keswick, 
showed  a  new  scarlet  bedding  Pelargonium  named 
Rising  Sun.    (Large  Bronze  Medal.) 

Mr.  G.  W.  Miller,  Wisbech,  for  a  display  of 
herbaceous  flowers  was  awarded  a  Silver-gilt 
Medal. 

Messrs.  Artindale  and  Son,  Sheffield,  exhi- 
bited a  collection  of  Violas.     (Silver-gilt  Medal.) 

The  Rev.  C.  Gallacher,  Hunslet,  near  Leeds, 
showed  a  large  bank  of  Gloxinias,  both  as  pot 
plants  and  blooms.     (Large  Silver  Medal.) 

In  the  Roundhay  and  District  Horticultural 
Society's  classes  Mr.  Henry  Drew,  Faringdon, 
Berkshire,  won  the  1st  prize  for  24  Roses,  dis- 
tinct; 2nd,  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Co.,  Hitchin, 
who  were  placed  1st  for  12  blooms  of  Teas  and 
Hybrid  Teas,  in  which  class  Mr.  Drew  was  2nd. 
Mr.  Drew  showed  the  best  12  blooms  in  four 
varieties  and  the  best  12  vases,  distinct,  three 
blooms  in  each  vase.  Other  prominent  exhibi- 
tors of  Roses  were  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown, 
Peterborough,  and  Messrs.  G.  and  W.  Buech, 
Peterborough.  In  the  Sweet  Pea  classes  Mr. 
C.  E.  Taylor,  Carnforth,  was  the  most  success- 
ful exhibitor.  An  interesting  class  was  that  for 
a  display  of  summer  bedding  arranged  in  a  space 
7  feet  by  5  feet,  in  which  Mr.  Allsop,  Leed6, 
was  adjudged  the  winner. 


Mr  Jas-  McGarra.  for  the  past  19  months  Foreman 
at  Naerooor  Gardens,  tly  Stirling,  as  Gardener  to  F. 
Riddle  Blunt,  Esq.,  Olieeseburn  Grange,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne 

Mr.  James  Crane,  for  the  past  three  years  Gar- 
dener at  Clare  House,  West  Mailing,  Kent,  as  Gar- 
dener to  A.  Barratt  Esq.,  Tottendge  Park,  Hertford- 
shire. 

Mr  A.  Backshall.  for  the  past  64  years  Gardener 
to  L.  McKenna,  Esq.,  Honeys,  Twyford,  Berkshire, 
as  Gardener  to  Hon.  Mis  Pleydell  Bouverie,  Ooles- 
hill  House,  Highworth,  Wiltshire*.  [Thanks  for  Is. 
for  R.G.O.F.    box.— IiDS.) 

Mr.  Arthur  Shipway,  for  nine  years  Gardener  to 
RlCARDO  Palmer,  Esq.,  as  Gardener  and  Estate  Man- 
ager to  E.  D.  Kenna,  Esq.,  The  Rocks,  Eridge,  near 
Tunbridge   Wells. 

Mr.  P.  Evans,  for  two  years  Gardener  at  Temple- 
mere,  Weybridge,  as  Gardener  to  Colonel  D.  F. 
Lewis,   C.B.,   Park    Hall,   Evesham. 

Mr  H  G.  Shaw,  for  4^  years  Gardener  to  the  late 
William  Smith,  Esq.,  Newsham  House,  Broughton, 
Preston,  Lancashire,  and  for  the  past  10  months 
Gardener  to  A.  Bradbury,  Esq.,  Berthlwyd,  Conway, 
North  Wales,  as  Gardener  to  the  same  gentleman  at 
Bryn-Lupus,  Llanrhos,  Llandudno.  (Thanks  for  2s. 
for  R.G.O.F.  box.— EDS.l 

Mr-  J.  H.  Oliver,  for  the  past  2  years  General  Fore- 
man to  the  Bournville  Village  Trust,  as  Gardener 
to  Henry  Lloyd  Wilson,  Esq.,  Selly  Wood,  Selly 
Oak,  Birmingham. 


ENQUIRY. 

Fuchsia  ExcORTiCATA.-Has  any  reader  in 
his  collection  a  plant  of  Fuchsia  excorticata  ? 
I  am  anxious  to  obtain  seeds  of  it  in  exchange 
for  others.  M.  Buysman,  Jardin  Botanique, 
Lawang,  Java. 


Clmfm 
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Banana  :  G.  W.  B.  Allow  the  suckers  to  re- 
main for  a  little  longer  before  detaching 
them.  Much  depends  upon  how  they  are 
placed  as  to  when  they  are  best  detached,  but 
to  remove  them  all  now  would  do  more  harm 
than  good  ;  moreover,  at  this  stage  it  would 
be  a  difficult  matter  to  remove  all  the  suckers 
without  injuring  the  surface  roots.  The  work 
may  be  done  when  the  bunch  of  fruits  is  fully 
developed.  If  the  suckers  are  some  distance 
from  the  main  stem  one  or  two  of  the  largest 
may  be  removed  carefully  now,  and  one  or 
two  more  in  a  few  weeks'  time.  Give  the 
plants  a  rich  surface  dressing  and  water  the 
roots  copiously.  The  parent  plant  should  be 
encouraged  to  form  roots  near  to  the  surface. 

Club-Root  of  Cauliflower  :  /•'.  D.  and  Co. 
Your  Cauliflowers  are  affected  with  club-root, 
caused  by  a  slime-fungus  known  as  Plasmo- 
diophora '  brassicae.  Plants  are  most  sus- 
ceptible to  the  disease  during  the  first  three 
weeks  after  germination,  so  that  if  the  seed- 
bed contains  the  least  trace  of  the  infecting 
organism,  the  seedlings  are  likely  to  be  at- 
tacked. The  best  way  of  eradicating  the 
disease  will  be  to  treat  the  soil  with  quick- 
lime ;  thirty-five  bushels  of  lime  per  acre  is 
sufficient  to  arrest  it. 

Gardener's  Legacy  :  If.  Although  a  head  gar- 
dener is  a  "  domestic  servant,"  so  far  as  the 
question  of  notice  of  dismissal  is  concerned, 
different  rules  apply  when  considering  the 
question  of  legacies  to  domestic  servants.  Most 
of  the  decided  cases  turn  upon  the  precise 
nature  of  the  wording  of  the  employer's  will, 
and  you  had  better  consult  a  solicitor. 

Insects  Infesting  Scrophularia  :  Correspond- 
•'/it.  The  slug-like  creatures  are  the  larvae 
and  the  small  spheroidal  objects,  the  cocoons 
of  a  curious  and  interesting  weevil,  Cionus 
scrophulariae.  Tnis  beetle  is  not  uncommon, 
but  it  is  somewhat  local  in  its  distribution. 
So  far  as  -we  know,  it  confines  its  attack  to 
Scrophularia. 
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Japanese  Lilies:  D.  B.  A.,  Tcddington.  The 
Japanese  Lilies  are  mainly  propagated  from 
the  small  bulbils  that  develop  on  the  stems 
and  cluster  around  the  bulbs.  The  scales  are 
used  to  a  very  small  extent  only  and  the 
seeds  not  at  all,  except  occasionally  in  the 
case  of  L.  speciosum.  The  bulbs  are  best 
lifted  annually  to  allow  them  full  room  when 
replanting  for  development.  But  in  this 
country,  L.  longiflorum  is,  of  course,  useless 
in  the  second  season,  and  the  other  species 
must  be  left  undisturbed.  No  special  precau- 
tions are  taken  to  protect  the  p'ants  from 
sun  and  frost.  Good  flowering  bulbs  are  de- 
veloped in  three  years.  About  13  inches  in 
circumference  is  the  size  of  a  first-quality 
bulb,  but  a  small,  heavy  bulb  with  only  one 
crown  will  give  a  much  better  spike  than  a 
larger,  looser  bulb  which  has  -two  or  three 
crowns.  The  bulbs  are  not  p'.aced  in  cold 
storage  during  their  journey  from  Japan : 
they  are  packed  tightly  in  clay,  and  as  they 
travel  in  mid-winter  ihey  arrive  in  fine  con- 
dition, as  a  rule,  although  storing  them  too 
near  to  ships'  boilers  sometimes  en  uses  over- 
heating and  growth  in  the  case.  We  know  of 
no  book  dealing  with  this  aspect  of  Lily  cul- 
tivation. 

Lavender  for  Profit  :  G.  C.  Lavender  could 
very  well  be  grown  in  the  conditions  men- 
tioned in  your  letter,  and  the  bushes  would  be 
effective  all  the  year  round,  but  we  would 
not  encourage  you  to  expect  to  make  much 
profit  from  the  bushes.  Practically  all  the 
Lavender  for  perfumery  is  grown  by  a  few 
persons  who  are  able  to  cut  the  flowers 
in  large  quantities,  and  the  distillers  rarely 
care  to  purchase  in  smaller  quantities  from 
unknown  sources.  The  value  of  Lavender  to 
the  manufacturer  of  perfumes  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  unit  of  essential  oil  which  it 
contains,  and  this  varies  considerably;  gene- 
rally the  poorer  the  soil  the  greater  the  unit 
of  oil,  so  that  as  the  orchard  trees  would  re- 
ceive manure  the  Lavender  you  propose  to 
plant  between  the  rows  would  not  he  very  rich 
in  essential  oil,  although  the  flower-spikes 
would  be  of  good  size.  In  the  circumstances 
we  think  your  best  plan  would  be  to  endeavour 
to  sell  the  Lavender  as  cut  flowers  locally,  or 
if  the  quantity  is  sufficient  send  them  to  one 
of  the  large  markets.  In  most  towns  there  is 
a  ready  sale  for  bunches  of  this  fragrant  herb. 

Naves  of  Plants  :  /.  W.  Rose  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Flight. — /.  C.  Sequoia  sempervirens  (Red- 
wood).— Fill.  The  specimen  with  wide  leaves 
with  a  silvery  under-surface  is  Pyrus  rotundi- 
folia.  The  other  is  the  Cut-leaved  Beech. 
Fagus  sylvatica  var.  heterophylla. — S.  F.  W. 
Bulbophyllum  macranthum,  similar  in 
growth  to  B.  patens  but  the  form  of 
the  labellum  is  distinct.  Both  are  ever- 
green species  requiring  warm-house  treat- 
ment.— (1.  K.  Aerides  multiflorum,  of  which 
A.  affine,  A.  roseum,  A.  I.obbii  and  others  of 
gardens  are  forms. — /.  S.  1,  Pteris  longi- 
folia;  2.  Adiantum  tenerum ;  3,  Pteris  tre- 
mula  ;  4,    Lastrea  varia. 

Nectarine  Fruits  :  //.  If.  There  ;a  no  fun- 
gus present  on  the  Nectarines  received.  The 
appearance  of  scab  and  rust  on  the  fruits  is 
due  to  some  other  circumstance. 

Onion  Maggot  :  M.  S.  The  best  time  to  take 
precautions  against  the  Onion  Fly  is  April  and 
May,  when  the  fly  hatches  out.  It  lays  its 
eggs  in  the  neck  of  the  Onion  seedling,  and 
the  niajgots  hatch  out  in  5-7  davs.  The  young 
seedlings  should  be  sprayed  with  paraffin  emul- 
sion, made  as  fol'ows  : — Mix  3  pints  of 
paraffin  and  |  lb.  of  soft  soap  into  a  gallon  of 
boiling  water.  Stir  thoroughly,  and  dilute 
with  six  to  eight  gallons  of  water.  If  the 
plants  are  very  young,  use  the  weaker  solution; 
and  in  any  rase  the  spray  should  lie  used  two 
or  three  times.  Where  seed  is  sown  in  drills 
the  eue-lnving  mav  be  prevented  tiv  earthing 
up  the  young  seedlings  to  above  the  neck  of 
the  bulb.  All  attacked  "lants  should  be  re- 
moved with  the  surrounding  soil  and  burnt; 
and  Onions  should  not  be  srown  on  the  same 
soil  for  at  least  one  season.  Plants  sown 
broadcast  can  be  sprinkled  with  soot.  Seeds 
should  be  sown  earlv,  or  planted  in  boxes, 
and  the  seedlings  afterwards  planted  out,  so 


that  the  plants  may  have  made  good  progress 
before  the  fly  hatches  out. 

Rose  Leaves  Injured  :  D.  (!.  B.  The  leaves 
show  unmistakable  signs  of  having  been  in- 
jured by  the  larvae  of  a  species  of  sawfly,  but 
no  examples  of  the  pest  were  present  in  the 
consignment  submitted  for  examination.  The 
probabilities  are  that  all  the  larvae  have  pu- 
pated, and  if  so  you  will  see  nothing  more  of 
them  this  season. — I1.  W.  B.  The  leaves 
of  your  Rose  bushes  have  been  injured  by  the 
slug-worm.  Thoroughly  spray  the  trees  with 
Hellebore  wash.  —  Highbury.  There  is 
no  fungus  present  upon  the  leaves  which  you 
have  submitted  for  examination,  but  they  are 
infested  with  the  larvae  of  one  of  the  saw- 
flies  peculiar  to  the  cultivated  Rose.  Large 
numbers  of  the  pest  may  be  collected  by  jar 
ring  or  tapping  the  branches  over  an  inverted 
umbrella.  Spraying  with  Paris  Green  at  the 
Tate  of  2  ounces  to  20  gallons  of  water  may 
prove  beneficial ;  try  it  on  one  or  two  of  the 
infested  plants  and  watch  the  result. 

Roses  Planted  Out  Under  Glass  :  Inquisitor. 
The  varieties  you  name  are  free  bloomers,  and 
we  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
flower  during  September,  October,  and 
November.  Afford  the  plants  a  rest  from  the 
present  time  until  the  middle  of  August.  Re- 
move all  flower-buds,  and  keep  the  roots  on 
the  dry  side.  By  the  dates  named  cut  back 
the  growths  to  a  plump  eye,  and  spread  out 
the  shoots  as  much  as  you  can.  Fork  up  the 
surface  soil,  water  it  freely,  and  keep  it  al- 
ways fairly  moist.  In  dry  weather  the  plants 
should  be  syringed  both  morning  and  even- 
ing. By  the  end  of  September  the  to]' 
lights  should  be  replaced,  but  admit  plenty 
of  ventilation  both  night  and  day  throughout 
October  unless  frosts  occur.  By  that  date  it 
may  be  advisable  to  utilise  the  hot-water  sys- 
tem at  night,  but  do  not  allow  the  temperature 
to  rise  above  50°  at  night,  and  50°  to  56°  by 
day.  A  spraying  with  a  weak  fungicide  now 
and  then  to  ward  off'  mildew  will  be  a  wisi 
precaution.  Roses  of  the  Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea 
groups,  especially  those  with  not  too  full 
flowers,  may  be  induced  to  bloom  under  this 
treatment  up  to  Christmas. 

Rust  on  Cherries  :  G.  W.  B.  The  best  cure 
for  the  rust,  which  is  caused  by  a  fungus, 
is  sulphur  applied  late  in  the  day,  and  to  be 
effective  it  must  be  applied  before  the  pest 
spreads  much. 

Stocks  Dying  :  E.  P.  The  roots  of  the  stocks 
have  been  killed  by  the  fungus  Botrytis  sp. 
The  soil  is  infected  with  it,  and  should  be 
treated  with  quicklime.  A  little  kainit  should 
be  sprinkled  on  the  soil  a  week  before  sowing 
seeds,  and  watered  in  with  a  fine-rose  can. 

Sugar  Pea  :  A.  G.  The  Sugar  Pea  requires 
precisely  the  same  culture  as  ordinary  garden 
Peas.  The  seed  should  be  sown  early  in  the 
season  ;  probably  the  best  results  are  obtained 
by  sowing  the  seed  thinly  in  boxes  about  the 
middle  of  March  and  planting  the  seedlings  in 
well-prepared  ground  after  the  plants  are 
hardened  thoroughly.  The  pods  should  be 
gathered  and  cooked  whole,  or  sliced  like 
French  Beans,  whilst  quite  young  and  tender. 

Sweet  Peas  :  H.  M.  The  following  varieties  are 
suitable  either  for  exhibition  or  for  ordinary 
decorative  purposes  in  the  home  or  garden  : — 
R.  F.  Felton,  Rosabelle,  Hercules,  Thomas 
Stevenson,  New  Marquis,  Margaret  Atlee, 
Elfrida  Pearson,  Princess  Mary,  Illuminator, 
.Marks  Tey,  King  Alfred,  and  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Breadmore.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  name 
6  Roses  that  are  equally  suitable  for  exhibi- 
tion and  ordinary  garden  decoration,  as  the 
best  exhibition  varieties  are  in  many  instances 
not  so  floriferous  as  the  best  garden  varieties. 
However,  the  following  six  should  prove 
serviceable  : — Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Hugh 
Dickson,  Caroline  Testout,  Madame  Melanie 
Soupert,  Ophelia,  and  Lady  Hillingdon.  Six 
good  Narcissi  for  forcing  are  Golden  Spur, 
Emperor,  Victoria,  Barrii  conspicua,  Mrs. 
Langtry,  and  Sir  Watkin.  These  force  well, 
and  are  amongst  the  best,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  price.  Two  excellent  Tulips  are 
Prince  of  Austria  and  Yellow  Prince.  If  you 
prefer  pink   to  yellow,   then   substitute   Rose 


<  Iris  de  Lin,  but  take  care  to  include  the  first- 
named,   for  it  has  sterling  qualities. 

Sweet  Peas  Unhealthy  :  C.  H.  Hough.  We 
can  find  no  disease  to  account  for  the  plants 
not  developing  properly ;  wrong  cultural  con- 
ditions are  probably  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
A  lump  of  pure  peat  was  adhering  to  the  roots, 
and  there  were  no  signs  of  root  nodules.  Pro- 
bably the  soil  to  start  with  had  insufficient  lime, 
and  to  judge  from  the  size  of  the  plants 
they  have  been  growing  in  rather  dry  con- 
ditions. Deep  cultivation  might  help. — C. 
Kimberley.  One  of  the  plants  with  large 
leaves  enclosed  is  attacked  by  Bacillus  Lathyri, 
the  organism  regarded  by  some  as  the  cause 
of  "  Sweet  Pea  streak  "  (see  Gardeners 
i  hronicle,  April  5,  1913,  p.  215).  The  plants 
look  as  u  they  had  been  rather  over- 
manured.  The  vascular  system  is  discoloured, 
more  especially  so  at  the  collar — this  may- 
account  for  the  cockling  of  the  leaves.  A  fun 
gus  Thielavia  basicola  was  present  in  the 
roots,  but  the  injury  due  to  this  fungus  only 
extended  to  the  depth  of  several  cells  below 
the  epidermis.  The  second  plant  has  a  slight 
attack  of  Bacillus  Lathyri,  but  not  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  general  yellowing  of  the 
plant.  The  vascular  system  is  also  affected. 
Tomato  Growing  for  Profit  :  Pcldon.  We  pre- 
sume you  mean  Tomato  growing  under  glass. 
Ten  pounds  (£10)  per  acre  is  a  big  rent  to 
pay  for  land,'  even  in  the  district  you  men-  . 
'tion.  We  do  not  expect  that  you  intend  to 
•erect  glasshouses  on  rented  land  1  Much 
better  to  purchase  one  or  more  acres  of  land 
near  a  mam  road  (on  account  of  the  cost  in- 
curred in  carting  to  the  nursery  coal,  manure, 
etc  ),  and  within  easy  reach  of  a  railway 
station  and  large  towns.  With  from  8  to  1U 
glasshouses  from  100  to  150  feet  m  length  and 
15  feet  wide,  with  a  good  practical  man  to 
take  the  lead,  your  helping  him  and  making 
mental  notes  of  every  cultural  detail  and  items 
,,f  expense  incurred  in  the  business,  you 
should  make  a  good  living. 

Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Natal  :  /.  Cockbunr 
It  is  likely  that  the  various  plants  mentioned 
will  thrive  in  Natal  at  an  elevation  of  2,000 
feet  above  sea  level,  provided  the  soil  is  good 
and  moderately  moist,  and  that  water  can  be 
provided  during  periods  of  drought.  Should 
the  soil  contain  much  lime  the  Rhododendrons 
md  Abies  would,  however,  be  unlikely  to 
thrive,  whilst  certain  kinds  of  Cupressus 
would'also  prove  a  failure.  The  other  plants 
do  not  object  to  lime.  It  is  probable  that 
these  and  numerous  other  decorative  trees  and 
shrubs  have  been  already  tried,  and  if  such  is 
the  case  the  Curator  of  the  Botanical  Garden, 
Pietermaritzburg,  would  be  able  to  furnish  you 
with  a  list  of  the  most  desirable  subjects  to 
plant. 

Vines  :  Sefton  Place.  A  careful  examination  of 
your  specimens  failed  to  discover  any  fungus 
disease.  The  failure  is  due  to  some  error  in 
the  cultural  conditions. 

Vines  Failing  :  J.  M.  We  have  made  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  specimens  sent 
but  can  find  no  trace  of  either  fungus  or  eel- 
worm.  The  injury  must  be  due  to  some  de- 
fect at  the  roots,  which  could  only  be  deter- 
mined on  the  spot.—  T.  W.  B.  The  vines  are 
suffering  from  a  lack  of  iron  in  the  soil.  You 
should  sprinkle  a  few  crystals  of  sulphate  of 
iron  over  the  border  at  intervals. 

Wked  Killer:  South  of  France.  Add  lib.  of 
powdered  arsenic  to  three  gallons  of  cold 
water,  boil  and  keep  stirring.  Add  seven  gal- 
lons of  cold  water  and  21bs.  of  crushed  soda, 
and  stir  while  boiling.  Apply  the  weed-killer 
with  a  rose  watering-pot  in  dry  weather  at 
the  rate  of  1  gallon  to  14  square  yards. 

Communications  Eeceived.— Charles  J.  White 
(thanks  for  Is.  for  E.G.O.F.  box)— C.  Hodgson— Avos— 
A.  M.  Ludlow— E.  Field— S.  W.— H.  P.  Southover— 
Subscriber— Bulletin— E.  M.— E.  S.— T.  W.— Fell— 
T.  W.  C— A.  S.— Mrs.  F.— C.  S—  Peldon— W.  C.  A.— 
Amateur  —  W.  R.  —  Wideawake  —  High  —  Interested  — 
W.  A.  T.  (Hove)— W.  E.  P.— E.  P.— B.  (Wilts)— H.  V.— 
R.  A.  M.— N.  P.— F.  A.  E.— E.  P.  P.— A.  E.  H.— J.  S.— 
H.  W.  Ward— W.  C.  A.— P.  Blair— R.  V.  J.— H.  G.  S.— 
F.  Clarke— A.  Ireland— S.  Castle— W.  Kelly— W.  H.  W. 
— D.  B.— Hart— A.  Heinrich— E.  H.— S.  A.— Chlons— 
M.  Buysman. 
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THE   *'  BROWN    ROT"   CANKER    OF 
THE    APPLE. 

IN  May,  1910,  I  drew  attention  in  this  journal 
to  the  fact  that  the  fungus  Sclerotinia  fruc- 
tigena  (Monilia  fructigena),  which  causes 
the  disease  known  as  "  brown  rot  "  affecting  the 
flowers  and  fruit  of  Plums,  Cherries,  Apples, 
Pears,  Medlars  and  Peaches,  is  sometimes  the 
cause  of  a  definite  "canker"  in  the  branches  of 
the  Apple.  Investigation  showed  that  this 
"canker"  injury  may  arise  in  one  of  two 
ways.  Sometimes  the  young  Apples  of  the 
tree  are  attacked  by  the  brown  rot  fungus, 
with  the  result  that  the  flesh  of  the  Apple 
becomes  permeated  by  the  spawn  (myce- 
lium), while  pustules  of  spores  (conidia)  are 
produced  on  the  outside.  Many  of  these 
diseased  and  half-rotten  Apples  fall  to  the 
ground,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  some 
of  them  remaining  on  the  tree,  firmly  attached 
to  the  spur  or  branch,  throughout  the  winter 
right  on  to  the  following  spring.  The  Apples 
which  remain  on  the  tree  in  this  way  are  in  a 
dried-up,  mummified  condition ;  the  spawn  of 
the  fungus,  however,  remains  alive,  and, 
under  suitable  weather  conditions,  renews 
its  growth  in  the  following  year,  and  pro- 
duces pustules  of  conidia.  In  some  cases 
the  diseased  Apples,  rotting  under  the  at- 
tack of  the  fungus,  press  against  the  part  of 
the  branch  near  the  spur  on  which  they  are 
borne,  and  remain  fixed  for  months  in  this 
position,  the  decaying  flesh  of  the  Apple  at  first 
softening  and  then  hardening,  and,  as  it  were, 
glueing  the  Apple  firmly  to  the  branch.     Under 


such  conditions  the  spawn  of  the  fungus  grows 
from  the  diseased  Apple  into  the  branch,  and 
produces  there  a  local  canker-like  injury.  In 
the  following  spring,  or  even  during  the  winter 
if  it  is  a  mild  season,  pustules  of  conidia  are 
developed  over  the  cankered  area,  breaking  out 
through  cracks  in  the  bark  from  the  under- 
lying mycelium.  Sometimes  the  branch  becomes 
completely  girdled  at  the  canker,  when,  of 
course,  the  upper  part  dies ;  this,  however,  rarely 
occurs  in  the  case  of  large  branches,  but  is  fre- 
quent with  the  smaller  twigs. 

The  second  way  in  which  the  brown  rot 
canker  may  arise  on  a  branch  is  by  the 
mycelium  of  the  fungus  directly  travelling 
into  the  wood  from  the  fruit-spur,  which  has 
become  infected  from  its  flowers  or  fruit.  The 
spur  is  killed,  the  mycelium  travels  from  its 
base  into  the  branch  and  forms  there  a  canker, 


I 


Fig.  37. — portion  of  a  branch  of  "jambs 
grieve"  api>le,  showing  large  "  brown 
rot  "  canker,  with  pustules  of  spores  in 
the  cracks  of  the  canker.  also  dead 
fruit-spurs  through  which  the  fungus 
entered  the  branch. 

from  which  the  dead  spur  projects  as  a  snag. 
In  such  cases  the  dead  remains  of  the  spur 
almost  invariably  bear  numerous  pustules  of 
spores. 

During  the  past  autumn  and  spring  outbreaks 
of  brown  rot  on  Apples  have  occurred  to  an 
unusual  extent.  In  very  many  cases  the  attack 
has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  cankers  in 
the  branches.  As  previously  noted,  the  attack 
on  the  wood  proceeds  sometimes  vid  the  fruit, 
and  sometimes,  and  perhaps  more  frequently, 
from  the  blossoms.  Typical  cases  of  the  first 
method  of  attack  were  seen  last  autumn  in 
several  plantations  near  Maidstone.  The 
variety  was  James  Grieve.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  Apples  (which  are  soft-fleshed 
in    this    variety)     were    attacked     just    before 


ripening,  and  the  mycelium  of  the  fungus 
invaded  the  cortical  tissue  of  the  spurs 
bearing  such  Apples,  and  eventually  entered 
the  branch,  soon  produoing  in  the  part  sur- 
rounding the  spur  a  cankered  area,  where  the 
bark  cracked.  In  the  cracks  of  the  bark  all 
over  the  canker,  pustules  of  spores  were  pro- 
duced in  abundance  during  the  winter  and 
spring.  In  some  cases,  where  a  number  of  con- 
tiguous spurs  was  attacked,  the  canker  result- 
ing was  as  much  as  1  foot  in  length.  Such  a 
canker  is  shown  in  fig.  37,  in  which  several 
dead  spurs,  where  the  fungus  obtained  an 
entrance,   can  be   seen   projecting. 

More  frequently,  however,  in  the  cases  which 
have  recently  come  under  observation,  the 
disease  has  commenced  by  the  fungus  attacking 
the  tree  when  in  flower.  A  number — often  a 
very  large  number — of  flower-spurs  are  at- 
tacked, and  then  the  fungus  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  enters  the  branch  through  the  dead 
or  dying  spur.  This  kind  of  attack  has  taken 
place  on  a  large  scale  in  plantations  of  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  and  Lord  Derby.  The  photo- 
graphs (figs.  38  and  39)  are  of  a  branch  of  a 
tree  ef  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  on  which  dozens 
of  flower-spuTs  were  attacked  and  killed ;  round 
the  base  of  these  spurs  cankers  arose,  in  the 
cracks  of  which  pustules  of  Monilia  spores  were 
freely  produced  in  June.  As  these  photo- 
graphs (taken  from  opposite  sides  of  the  branch) 
show,  the  canker  has  completely  girdled  the 
branch. 

I  am  informed  by  Professor  H.  H.  Whetzel, 
Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  in  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, U.S.A. — to  whom  I  recently  showed 
some  affected  trees — that  except  for  the  occur- 
rence of  pustules  of  spores  in  the  cracks,  these 
injuries  produced  in  the  Apple  branch  by  the 
brown  rot  fungus,  when  it  enters  by  the  flower- 
spur  as  described  above,  are  exactly  similar  to 
that  caused  by  "fire  blight"  (Bacillus  amylo- 
vorus),  an  extremely  destructive  disease  from 
which  this  country  is  at  present  fortunately 
free. 

The  varieties  on  which  I  have  observed  the 
brown  rot  canker  are  as  follows  : — Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Lord  Derby  and  James  Grieve  (all 
severely  attacked)  ;  Worcester  Pearmain,  Eck- 
linville  Seedling,  Beauty  of  Bath,  Ribston  Pip- 
pin and  Warner's  King  (less  severely  attacked). 

With  regard  to  remedies,  where  trees  have 
been  noticed  to  be  affected  in  the  previous 
season,  all  dead  wood  and  cankers  should  be 
cut  out  and  the  trees  well  sprayed  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  (4  lb.  quicklime,  4  lb.  copper 
sulphate,  50  gallons  water)  immediately  before 
the  flower-buds  open.  Where  the  disease  has 
been  bad  a  second  spraying  should  be  given 
directly  the  bloom  is  set,  using  either  Bordeaux 
mixture  or  the  lime-sulphur  wash,  according  to 
the  variety  of  Apple  (the  latter  spray  for  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin).  Where  flower-spurs  are  ob- 
served to  be  attacked  in  the  spring  I  would 
strongly  advise  growers  to  cut  them  off  imme- 
diately and  burn  them,  as  this  measure,  car- 
ried out  in  time,  removes  the  disease  before  the 
fungus  has  time  to  grow  into  the  branch.  Be- 
sides the  actual  damage  to  the  branches  caused 
by  the  formation  of  cankers,  the  cankered  area9 
and  the  dead  spurs  projecting  from  them  must 
be  regarded  as  highly  dangerous  to  the  health 
not  only  of  Apple  trees,  but  of  surrounding 
fruit  trees,  such  as  Plums  and  Cherries,  since 
pustules  of  spores  are  produced  on  them  prac- 
tically all  the  year  round.  E.  S.  Salmon, 
Mycologist  to  the  South-Eastern  Agricultural 
College,   Wye,  Kent. 
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ORCHID   NOTES   AND   GLEANINGS. 

ODONTONIA  CLEVERLEYANA. 
Messrs.  Mansell  and  Hatcher  showed  this 
fine  Odontoma  at  Holland  House  on  June  30, 
when  it  secured  a  First-Class  Certificate,  not  an 
Award  of  Merit,  as  stated  in  the  line  beneath 
the  illustration  printed  in  these  pages  on  July  11. 

SEED-RAISING  HOUSE  AT  BRACKEN- 
HURST. 

In  the  fine  block  of  Orchid-houses  lately  erected 
for  Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler  at  Brackenhurst,  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  especial  care  and  attention  is  de- 
voted to  the  accommodation  of  seedlings.  The 
houses  set  apart  for  this  purpose  were  erected 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  T.  Arm- 
strong, of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Armstrong  and 
Brown,   and  the  skilful  construction   facilitates 


is  extremely  advantageous.  The  spring  sowings 
at  Brackenhurst  are  now  sturdy  little  plants  in 
store  pots,  while  seeds  sown  scarcely  a  month 
ago  have  resulted  in  stout,  fleshy,  globular 
seedlings,  soon  to  be  placed  in,  store  pans.  The 
method  of  preparing  pots  for  sowing  is  to  make  up 
tufts  of  peat  and  Sphagnum-moss,  cover  them 
with  fine  linen,  thoroughly  soak  them  in  rain 
water,  and  place  them  in  the  pots  a  day 
or  two  before  sowing  the  seed.  It  has  been 
found  best  not  to  make  these  wads  long  before- 
hand ;  if  they  are  kept,  they  are  apt  to 
become  infected  with  fungi,  which  thus  have 
time  to  assume  formidable  proportions  before 
the  young  seedlings  are  grown.  The  freshly- 
sown  pots  are  placed  on  the  top  of  inverted  pots 
of  the  same  size,  and  these  in  turn  are  placed 
in  pans  of  water.  As  the  pans  stand  on  the  hot- 
water  tank,  the  water  helps  to  maintain  a  moist 
atmosphere,  besides  acting  as  a  deterrent  to  in- 
sect pests.  The  close  staging  over  the  pipes  is 
covered  with  shingle  and  kept  wet.  The  open 
woodwork  on  which  the  plants  stand  is  painted 
with  oxide  of  iron  over  white  lead.  This  makes 
a  clean,  wholesome  surface,  and  the  appearance 
is  also  very  neat,  as  the  colour  almost  matches 
that  of  the  pots.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  the  Brackenhurst  method  of  raising  seed- 
lings will  prove  generally  successful,  and  that  the 
plants  thus  produced  will  flower  more  rapidly 
than  those  raised  by  less  scientific  methods.  Since 
the  chief  secret  of  successful  "Orchid-raising  is 
to  avoid  checks  to  development,  any  method 
which  eliminates  the  risk  of  checks  at  a  critical 
stage  of  growth  must  be  good. 
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Fig.  38. — portion  of  a  branch  of  "  cox  s  orange 

PIPPIN,"  SHOWING  THE  "BROWN  ROT  "  CAN- 
KER. THE  DEAD  SPUR  WAS  ATTACKED  WHEN  IN 
FLOWER.      PUSTULES    OF   SPORES    CAN   BE   SEEN. 

greatly  the  difficult  work  of  raising  hybrid  seed- 
lings. The  greater  part  of  the  range  is 
occupied  with  choice,  warm-house  Cypripe- 
diums,  about  a  third  of  the  space  being 
partitioned  off  at  the  further  end  for  seeds  and 
very  young  plants.  In  this  compartment  a  high 
temperature  is  maintained,  and  in  order  to 
provide  sufficient  moisture  without  the  attendant 
disadvantage  of  excessive  condensation,  the  fol- 
lowing plan  has  been  followed.  Six  rows  of 
4-inch  hot-water  piping  extend  up  each  side ;  and 
the  end  cross-staging  is  provided  with  a  hot- 
water  tank,  over  which  the  seed-raising  case  is 
constructed.  This  case  is  fitted  with  glass 
sash-lights,  which  are  never  closed ;  and 
the  contrivance  enables  the  seedlings,  when  re- 
moved from  the  case,  to  enjoy  almost  the  same 
conditions  as  before.  As  the  change  from  the 
seed-case  to  the  first  pot  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
mortality  in  hybrids,  the  arrangement  described 


SOUTH   AFRICA. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MOON  ON  GROWTH. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers  to  know 
that  it  is  a  fairly  common  belief  amongst  the 
older  Boers  that  the  moon  has  really  an  effect 
on  the  growth  of  plants.  It  was  first 
brought  to  my  notice  through  an  old  Dutch 
friend  declining  to  prune  some  vines,  about 
which  he  was  giving  me  some  information. 
He  said  that  it  would  spoil  them  to  prune  them 
when  the  moon  was  on  the  decrease,  and  seemed 
quite  surprised  that  I  did  not  hold  the  same 
opinion.  He  went  on  further  to  state  that  seed 
should  not  be  sown,  plants  transplanted,  trees 
pruned,  nor  other  gardening  operations  taken  in 
hand  when  the  moon  is  on  the  wane.  This  must 
be  a  belief  brought  over  by  the  original  Dutch 
colonists,  as  Mr.  Buysman  has  found  the  same 
tradition  to  exist  in  Java.  At  first  I  was  inclined 
to  put  it  down  to  the  Dutchman's  love  for  pro- 
crastination. "  To-morrow  is  another  day  "  is 
the  axiom  of  too  many. 

CYANIDING    OF     GREENHOUSES. 

Many  of  your  correspondents  appear  to  have 
had  failures  in  the  use  of  cyaniding.  May  it 
not  be  due  to  fumigating  in  the  daylight  ? 
Cyanide  is  constantly  used  in  South  Africa  for 
fumigating  Citrus  trees,  but  the  cyaniding  is 
almost  always  done  at  night.  Some  time 
back  I  was  shown  a  tree  the  fop  of  which  was 
quite  dead.  It  was  explained  that  there  had 
not  been  time  to  remove  the  tent,  which  was 
placed  over  it  for  purposes  of  fumigation,  before 
the  sun  had  risen,  with  the  result  that  the  rays 
had  struck  the  top  of  the  tent,  and  that  portion 
of  the  tree  across  which  the  light  had  fallen  had 
withered.     C.  N.  Knox  Davies,  Johannesburg. 


An  Invigorating  Fruit  Tree  Wash. 

On  page  390  reference  was  made  to  numerous 
insecticide  trials,  mainly  against  the  Apple 
sucker.  It  was  stated  that  a  mixture  of  soft 
soap  and  ammonia  was  one  of  the  most  satisfac- 
tory of  the  washes  tried,  as  the  addition  of  am- 
monia not  only  strengthened  the  killing  power 
of  the  soap,  but  also  seemed  to  invigorate  the 
foliage.  Since  that  statement  was  made  it  has 
been  very  strikingly  confirmed.  A  Worcester 
Pearmain  tree,  selected  as  about  equal  in  all  re- 
spects to  a  tree  above  and  another  below  it  in 
its  row,  was  sprayed  with  1  fluid  ounce  of 
domestic  cloudy  ammonia  and  1  ounce  of  soft 
soap  to  a  gallon  of  water.  This  slightly  scorched 
the   petals  of    open  blossom,     and    the    conclu- 


Proposed  Botanic  Garden  for  Texas. 

With  a  view  to  conserving  the  native  flora,  it 
is  proposed  to  establish  a  botanic  garden  and 
arboretum  at  Austin  in  Texas.  The  movement 
is  being  supported  by  various  horticultural  and 
agricultural  societies  in  the  United  States,  and 
several  associations  have  appointed  committees 
for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  proposal. 


Fig.  39. — the  same  branch  as  fig.  38,  seen 
from  the  other  side.  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  canker  is  now  girdling  the  branch. 
the  bark  is  cracking  and  srores  are  ap- 
pearing in  the  cracks. 


sion  was  that  the  proportion  of  ammonia  was  too 
great.  But  the  appearance  of  the  sprayed  tree 
now  is  strikingly  superior  to  that  of  the  two 
trees  adjoining  it.  The  foliage  is  larger  and  of 
deeper  colour,  clearly  proving  that  the  ammonia 
has  had  an  invigorating  effect,  while  the  fruiting 
was  not  impaired  by  the  scorching  of  the  edges  of 
the  petals  of  the  blossom.  A  reduction  to  § 
fluid  ounce  of  ammonia  to  a  gallon  of  water,  with 
1  ounce  of  soft  soap,  proved  quite  harmless  to 
foliage  and  open  blossom  in  repeated  trials.  It 
is  a  pity  that  there  was  no  ordinary  commercial 
ammonia  at  hand  for  the  test.  This  may  be  a 
little  stronger  than  the  domestic  cloudy  am- 
monia. Next  season,  however,  7  lbs.  of  the  best 
soft  soap  and  3  pints  of  ordinary  fluid  ammonia 
to  100  gallons  of  water  will  be  tried  for  aphis 
and  Apple  sucker.     Southern  Grower. 
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REPORT    ON     THE     CONDITION     OF    THE     OUT-DOOR     FRUIT     CROPS. 

[FROM    OUR     OWN    CORRESPONDENTS.] 

The  words  "Average,"  "Over,"  or  "Under,"  as  the  case  may  be,  indicate  the  amount  of  the  crop; 

and  "  Good,"  "  Very  Good,"  or  "  Bad,"  denote  the  quamty. 

Fuller  comments  will  be  gives  in  the  following  nuhbeks.    see  also  Leading  Article  on  page  04. 


PEACHES 

COUNTY. 

APPLES. 

PEARS. 

PLUMS. 

CHERRIES. 

AND  NEC- 
TARINES. 

APRICOTS. 

SMALL 

FRUITS. 

STRAW- 
BERRIES. 

NUTS. 

NAME   AND    ADDRESS. 

SCOTLAND 

0,  Scotland,  N. 

CAITHNESS    

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

g 1 

Average  ; 

Over ; 

Average ; 

\V.  F.  Mackenzie,  The  Gardens 

very  good 

good 

very  good 

good 

Thurso  Castle,  Thursn. 

Under ;  bad 

Average  ; 

Average  : 

Under;  bad 

Under  ;  bad 

Average  ; 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

lobn   Macpheraon,   Mayne  Gar- 

good 

L'MI'I 

gi .. ..  I 

ISLE  OF  SKYE     

Average ; 
good 

1  nder ;  good 

Over  . 
very'  good 

Average  ; 
very  go.nl 

Charles  Angus,  Armadale  Castle 

good 

very  good 

very  good 

NAIRNSHIRE  

Average  ; 

Average ; 
good 

i  nder  ;  good 

Average  ; 

go.nl 

Over  ; 

very  good 

Average  ; 
good 

David  Chapman.   The   Gardens 

very  good 

ORKNEY    

Average  ; 
good 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 
good 

Over  ,  good 

Over  ;  g 1 

W.       Liddell.      Balfour     Castle 
Gardens,  Kirkwall. 

1,  Scotland,  E. 

ABERDEENSHIRE.... 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

Over  ;  good 

Average  ; 

Over  ; 

Average  ; 

James     Grant,      Rothienormau 

g i 

■.-n.nl 

g I 

very  good 

g 1 

Gardens. 

Average 

Average 

Over 

I  nder 

Average 

i  oder 

Simon     Campbell,    Fyvie    Castk 

Gardens. 
\\  in.        Henderson,       Meldrunv 

Over 

Average 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Under 

House  Gardens. 

Under ;  good 

Average ; 

Over  ; 

Over  ; 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

Over ; 

Under ;  bad 

John   McKinnon,  Haddo  House 

g i 

very  good 

very  good 

good 

good 

verj  good 

Gardens. 

BANFFSHIRE  

Average  ; 
gniif] 

Under 

George   Edwards,    Ballindalloeli 
i  a.-tle  Gardens. 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Over 

Over 

Average 

Average 

Under 

George  II.  Ogg,  Netheldale  House 

BERWICKSHIRE    

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Over  ; 

Over  ; 

Average ; 

Over ; 

Over  ; 

Over  ; 

Peter  Smith,  Duns  Castle  Gar- 

very good 

■- i 

very  good 

very  g 1 

good 

very  g 1 

very'  g 1 

very  good 

dens,  Duns. 

Average 

Average 

Over 

Over  ; 
very  good 

Over ; 

very  good 

Over ; 

very  good 

Robert       Stuart,       Thirlestane 
Castle  Gardens,  Lauder. 

Over ; 

Over; 

Over ; 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Thomas  Nelson,   Milne   Grader* 

very  good 

very  good 

very  good 

good 

good 

g,  ,i  ,i  | 

very  g 1 

bad 

Gardens.  Coldstream. 

Average  ; 

Over  : 

Over ; 

i  nder  ;  good 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

R .     H  enderson,    Ayton     Castle 

g 1 

very  gu.nl 

very  good 

g I 

g.  M  'i  1 

very  good 

Gardens. 

CLACKMANNAN 

Average 

Average 

Over 

Average 

i  nder 

Average 

Over 

Average 

Under 

Alexander      Kirk,      Consulting 

SHIRE 

Gardener.  Alloa. 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Over 

Average 

James  Small,  Norwood  Gardens. 

Alloa. 
Chas.          Simpson,          Wemyss 

Castle  Gardens. 

FIFESHIRE    

Average 

Average  ; 

g i 

Average ; 

gi  >i "  I 

Average  ; 

g 1 

i  nder ;  good 

Over ; 

Under 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Over  : 

Average  ; 

I>.     McLean,     Raith     Gardens, 

very  good 

good 

good 

Vi'l'\    good 

very  good 

i i 

Kirkcaldy. 

Average 

l  nder 

i  nder 

Average 

Under 

Ovei 

Over 

William     Henderson,    Balbirnie 
Gardens,  Markineh. 

FORFARSHIRE    

Average 

Ove 

Average  ; 
very  good 

Average  ; 
verv  g  iod 

Average  : 
very   good 

dens,  Monifleth. 

Under 

Over ;  good 

I  nder ;  good 

Over  ;  good 

■ 

Under 

Average  ; 
good 

Average  . 
good 

Robert    Bell,    Kinnaird    Castle 
Gardens.  Brechin. 

Under 

Average ; 
good 

Average  ; 

Under 

i  nder 

Average  ; 

gi  H  » 1 

Andrew       MeAudie,        Rutliven 

House  Gardens,  Meigle. 

HADDINGTON- 

Over; 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Average 

Average ; 

Over  ; 

Over; 

Under 

U.     p.     Brotherston,     Tyning- 

SHIRE. 

very   good 

very  good 

good 

go.nl 

very  good 

very  good 

banie  Gardens,  Prestonkirk. 

(East  Lothian.) 

KINCARDINESHIRE 

Average 

Over 

Average 

i  >ver  ;  g<  od 

Over ;  good 

Avera 

g 1 

William    Knight,     Fasgue    Gar- 
dens, Laurencekirk. 

KINROSS-SHIRE 

Average 

Average 

Robert     Fraser,   Kinross  House 

l  lardens,  Kinross. 

MIDLOTHIAN   

OVer  ; 

Benjamin    B.    Ness,    Oxenfoord 

very  good 

very  good 

very   good 

very   good 

very    good 

very  good 

very  good 

i  astle  Gardens,  Ford. 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Over  ;  gi  m  id 

Over 

Average 

D.   Kidd.   Carberry  Tower  Gar- 
dens, Musselburgh. 

Average 

Over 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Over 

Over 

Average 

Win.  G.  Pirie.  Dalhousie  Castle 
Gardens,  Bonnyrigg. 

Average  ; 

Over ;  good 

Under  ;  good 

Averai 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Under    g 1 

James  Whytock,  Dalkeith  Gar- 

g  l 

verv  g i 

■ 

good 

g 1 

dens,  Dalkeith. 

MORAYSHIRE  

Over ;  good 

Over ;  '-'""1 

Over  ;   good 

Over  ■ 

Average 

Chas.    Webster,   Gordon    Castle 

very  good 

Gardens,  Fochabers, 

PEEBLESSHIRE  

Over  ; 
very  good 

Over 

Over  ;  g 1 

Over  : 

Over 

Over  ; 

i  h  ei  . 
very  g 1 

Over   ; 

Over  ; 

very  good 

Over  : 

Win.       McDonald,       Cardrona, 

Innerleithen. 
Alex.     J.    McDonald,     Darnhall 

gl  >l  II  1 

very  g 1 

very  g 1 

very  good 

very  -.  >od 

Gardens,  Eddleston. 

PERTHSHIRE  

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Over 

Thomas    Lunt,     Keir    Gardens. 

verj  1 

iod 

very  g 1 

Dunblane. 

Average 

Under 

Ave] 

Average 

Average 

Average 

.b.bn     Robb,    Milnab    Terraei 

ROXBURGHSHIRE 

i  nder 

Average 

Over  ; 

Average 

Under 

Over ;  good 

Average 

\\ .   Chaplin,    Springwood    Park 

SELKIRKSHIRE 

very  good 

Over  ; 

very  good 

Over  ; 

Over  ; 

Gardens,  Kelso. 
John  C.  Lunt,  Bowhill  Gardens. 

very  good. 

very  good 

very  g 1 

very  good 

very  good 

Selkirk. 

6,  Scotland,  W. 

ARGYLLSHIRE    

Under ;  good 

Under  ;  good 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Under 

Average ; 
very  1 

Averagi 

g 1 

ii       s.      Melville,      Poltalloch 

Gardens,  Lochgilphead. 

Average  ; 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Over 

Over 

Aveiage 

Henry  Scott,  Torloisk  Gardens, 

William    Priest,    Eglinton    Gar- 

AYRSHIRE 

gi  ii  ii  1 

Aveiage  ; 

good 

Under 

Over 
Over  ;  good 

Average 
Over ;  good 

Over  ;  good 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

guild 

Over ;  good 

Over  ; 

good 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

ili  i,-,  Kilwinning. 
D.  Buchanan,  Bargany  Gardens, 

Average 

good 
Over 

Over 

Under 

g 1 

Over 

g I 

Over 

good 

Dailly.                              .  t     , 
John     iMcInnes,      Kirkmichael 
House  Gaidens,  by  Mayhole. 

Bl   1  KsIlIRE 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average  ; 

good 
Average 
Average 

Over 

Average 

Average  ; 

g i 

M.  J.  Heron,  Mount  Stuart  Gar- 

dens, Rothesay. 

DUMBARTONSHIRE ... 

Average 
Average 

Over 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Average  ; 
good 
Over 

Over 

f  her 

Over  ; 
very  good 

Over 

Average 
Over  ;  good 

Over 

D.  H  alii  day,  Ascog. 

D.    Stewart,   Knockderry  Castle 

Gardens,  Cove. 
David      Kerr,       Ross      Priory. 

Gartocharn. 

DUMFRIESSHIRE 

Average ; 
good 

Under  ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Average  . 

g 1 

Over ;  good 

John        Urquhart,        Hoddom 
Castle  Gardens,  Ecclefechan. 
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CONDITION    OF    THE    FRUIT    CROPS— (continued). 


COUNTY. 


6.  Scotland.W. 

DUMFRIESSHIRE 
(continued) 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT- 
SHIRE 


LANARKSHIRE 


STIRLINGSHIRE... 
WIGTOWNSHIRE 


ENGLAND 

2.  England,  N.E. 
DURHAM    


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

YORKSHIRE 


3.  England,  E. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


ESSEN 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE 
LINCOLNSHIRE  


NORFOl  k 


RUTLANDSHIB  I 
SUFFOLK    


4.  Midland  Counties. 
BEDFORDSHIRE 


APPLES. 


Over  ; 
verj  good 

Average 


Average ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 


Average ; 
good 

I   nder 

Average  : 
good 
i  nder 

i  ndei 

Under  :  bad 

Under  ;  good 

Average 

Under ; bad 

Under 

i  ndei 


Average  ; 

very  good 

I  nder  ;  good 

Average  : 

■■ I 

Under 

Average  ; 

vi  i  j  good 

Under  :  good 

Under ; 
very  good 

i 

Average 

i  nder ;  good 

Average  ; 

_ i 

\  vi  rage ; 
good 
i  nder 

Over     I 

i  ndei 

Averaf  ■ 
good 
Over 

Averai   i 
Under 

■  age  : 

■  d 
A\«  raj 

i  ndei 

Under  ■ 
very  - I 

Over  ; 

very  good 

Average  ; 

I 

Average 

Average ; 

good 

Under ;  good 

Under 


Under ;  good 

I  >'  n   ;  good 


PEARS. 


Average ; 
good 


Average 
good 


Average ; 

good 
Over  :  good 


Under  ;  good 

Under 

Average ; 

good 
Average 

Under 

Under  ;  g I 

Under    g 1 

Under  :  bad 

Average  ; 

good. 

Under  ;  good 

Under 


t  UERRTES. 


Average ; 

very  good 

Under  ;  bad 

Average ; 
go< » i 
Under 

Average  , 
good 

Average  ; 

good 
■  tver  ;  very 

good 

Under  ;  good 
Ai erage 
Under 

Average  : 

■j I 

Average; 

g i 

Average  ; 

- I 

Under 

Over;  good 

\   .   ■    I  ;;      ■      . 
g 1 

Averagi  ; 

good 
Average 

<  fver 

Average 

•  tver 

i  ivei  :  good 

Average 

Under 

i  (ver  :  good 

l  ive)  ; 
very  good 
Over;  good 

Average 

Over  ;  good 

Average ; 

good 
Average ; 
very  good 

Average ; 
very  good 

Over ;  good 


Average  ; 
good 

Over ;  good 
Under 


Average  ; 

good 
Over  :  g 1 


l  nder 
Average  ; 

gj  H  H  i 

i  nder  ;  good 
Over  :  good 

Under 
i  nder  ;  good 
Under  ;  good 

\\vn    ■ 

■  rage 
i  nder 
i  nder 

i  nder ;  good 

Under  ;good 

Average 

gi  h  ii  l 

Average 

Over :  good 

l  nder  ;  good 

Under  ;  bad 

Over 

l  nder 
Under ;  go  id 
Weri 

i  nder 

i  nder 

Over 
i  ndei  ;  g 1 

'  nder 
Average 

i  nder 

i  nder 

■2 1 

Over 

■ 
■. i 

V.vi  rag) 

good 

Average  ; 

good 

OUT 

Average 

Over  ; 

good 

Average; 

bad 

Under  ;  good 
Over ;  good 


PEACHES 

ani>  NEC- 
I  ARINES. 


A  verage  ; 

o i 


Over  :  good 


Average ; 
good 


Over : 
very  good 
Average  ; 

■J,...)] 


Average  ; 

good 

Over  ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 

Average  : 
good 
Under 

Average ; 

good 
\\ erage  ; 

good 

Average 

Average 

Average  ; 
good 

Wi    .  i 


i  nder  ;  % I 

Average ; 

verj  good 

i  ride]  ;  good 


Under 

v&vi    ■■ I 

Wi  rage  ; 

g I 

■ 

verj  g I 

i  nder 

Over; 
\  i  rj   good 
Ovei 

ii*  ii  ii  I 

....        ,od 

Wi  rage 

Over;  very 

■  ■■■on 
\ verage  ; 

'i 

Vi  i  raj  e 

t  >ver 
Under 


t i ver  ; 

■  i  rj  " I 

■ 

( I  ver 

\\.  rage  ; 

good 

Average  : 

vi  rj   good 

Werage  ; 

good 


Average 
good 


Over  ; 

Very  U'iim] 


Over ;  good 


Under  ;  good 

Average  ; 

good 
A  \  e rage ; 

good 


Ovi  i     good 
Over 


\i-i;n  (its. 


Average  : 

under 


Under 


Over  ; 

very  good 

Under 

Average  : 

8 t 

Average ; 
good 
<  >ver 

Over ;  good 

Werage  ; 
good 
Over 


SMALL 

FRUITS. 


Over  ;  ■  tver  : 

\ erj  '-'«^iii    t     verj  good 
Over  ;  good 


Average  ; 
had 


Average  ; 
good 


Over  ;  very  Under 

•ii  iod 
Over  ;  good      i  (vi  j  ' 


Over     verj 

•- I 

■ 

Over 


Average 

Over  ; 
very  good 

Wi  i  1 1 

ood 


i  nder  ,  good 


Average  ; 
good 


Over  ; 
v(  ry  good 

Over; 

very  g I 

Over  ;  good 

over 

Over  ; 
very  good 

!  ndei' 

good 
Average 

Over 


Average ; 

i  od 

\  1 1  I..-  e 

Average 

I  nder ;   bad 

Average 

good 

Average ; 

ood 

Under 

Average 

Over  ; 
very  good 
Over : good 


I    lldel     ;    -null 


Over; 

very  good 


Over :  very 

good 

Werage  ; 

L I 

Over 


Over  :  very 
good 

i  her  ; 

very  good 

Over  ;  very 

good 

Over 

Over 

Under :  good 

<  >ver  :  g I 

Under 

Average 

Average 


Over  : 
very    gOOd 

Average 

Over 

Over ;  good 

Under 

Werage  ; 
good 
Under 

Average 

Over  ; 

verj   - I 


Under  ;  good 
Over ;  good 


Average ; 

g(  h  id 

Over ; 
very  good 

Over     good 


Over  ; 

very  good 

Over  :  good 


Average  ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Over ;  good 

Average  ; 

good 
Average 

Over ; 

i  i  i 
i  Ivor  ;  ^ I 

Over 

Over  . 

very    gOOd 

Werage  ; 

gi  iod 
Average 


Over  ; 

very  good 

Average  ; 

very  good 

Werage  ; 

verj  good 

Werage 

Wera 

over  ; 
very   gOOd 

Average  . 
very  good 
A  vera 

very  % I 

Werage 

Under 

Average  ; 

rood 

Average ; 

very  gOOd 

Average ; 

very  good 

Werage 

Averagi  ; 

g I 

Under        ■  d 

<  >ver  ; 

vera  ■■ I 

Average 

Werage 

Werage 

Over 

Average  ; 
very  good 

Over 

Average 

Average  ; 
good 

<  rver  ; 

\  en    gi  iod 
Over  ; 

very  g I 

Average 

Average 

Average ; 

very  good 

Weragi 


Average  ; 
good 

Average ; 

- d 


STRAW- 
BERRIES. 


Over  ; 
very  good 

Under;    bad 


Average  ; 
good 


Over  ; 
very  good 
Average  ; 

good 


Average; 

good 

Under ;  had 

Over ;  good 

Under ;  very 

had 

Average  ; 

good 

Average ; 

good 

Under;  good 

Average  ; 

good 
i  nder ;  bad 

Undi  c  ;  bad 

Under 


Average  ; 

good 
Over ;  very 

■MM  .(I 

river  ;  vera 

good 

Werage 

Over;  very 

good 

Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 
\  i  rj   good 
Average ; 

g I 

Werage 

Average 

Under ;  good 

Average 

.;,    ,,    ,,l 

I  [nder  ; 

very  r 1 

i  ndei 

i  ndei    ■-■ I 

i  rnder  ;  bad 

I   inler 

\\i  rage 

Average 

Under 
Under;   bad 

Werage 
i  nder 

Over  ;  g 1 

i  nder ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Average 

Average 

- I 

Average  : 
very  good 

Average ; 
very  good 

Under ;  g 1 


Over ;  good 


Under ;  good 


NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 


Taraes    McDonald,      Dryfeholm 
Gardens,  Lockerbie. 


David       Wilson, 
Paluure. 


Cairnsmore, 


Under 


Under 


Under 


Average  ; 
g<  tod 


Werage  ; 
good 


Under 

Average ; 
very  good 
Average  ; 

good 

Average  ; 

good 

Wi  rage 


Under 
Average 


Werage 

Under 

Over ; 

good 

Average 


Werage 


Under 

Under 


Average ; 

good 

Over 
Average 

Under  ;  good 


Under 


John  Shiells,  Carstairs  Gardt  m 

Carstairs  Junction. 


John      Middleton,       Call*  nda 
House  Gardens,  Falkirk. 

Tohn     Bryden,    Dunragit    Gar- 
dens, Dunragit. 


John     Smith,     Hylton     House, 

North  Road,  Durham. 
W.     Smith,     Lambton      (  asth 

Gardens. 
C.    W.    Mayhew,    10,    Olyrapia 

Gardens,  Morpeth. 
W.      Jackson,      Dal  ton       Hall, 

Beverley. 
A,       S.       Gait,       Ruthei    l<  i 

Roundhay,  Leeds. 
Jas.    E.     Hathaway,    Baldersbj 

Park  Gardens.  Thirsk, 
Alfred    Gaut,    The     I  Diversity, 

Leeds. 
A.    E.    Sutton,    Caetle    H»>« ard 

Gardens,  Welburn. 
J.     G.     Wilson*     (level      Park 

Gardens,  W  akeiiehl. 

F.  C.   Puddle,    Scampston  llall 

Gardens,  Rillington. 
G  Fulford,  North  Riding    Vb.i  - 

him,  York. 


i;.  Alderman,  Bahraham  Gar- 
dens, Cambridge, 

Thomas      Si Der,       Meldi  el  Ii 

Court  Gardens,  Royston. 

Arthur  Sewell,  The  Palace  Gar- 
dens, Ely. 

Stephen    Castle,     Walpoli     St. 

Andrews.  WlBDeclj. 

W.    Woods,    Chippenham    Park 

Gardens,  Soham. 
Herbert     Hi  ad.      Hat  li  ■ 

Gardens,  Sandy. 
\ 1 1 inn     Bullock,    I  opped     Ha 

Gardi  ns,  Epping. 
C.     \n  akely,    Countj     Gj  rd< 

Chelmsford. 
H.  Lister,  Easton  Lod 

Dunmow, 
11.     \\ .     Ward,     Lime     B 

Rayleigh. 
John    U-thurton,    Debdei     I 

Gardi  ns,  Saffron  \\  alden, 
\.    V.  Ci  ombe,  Ramsey   Abbej 

Gardens,  Rams*  > . 
p.  ,T.  Foster.  Grimsthorpe  I 

i  tardens,  Bourne. 
H,    V*inden,     Harlaxton    Manor 

Gardens,  Grantham. 
Fredk.    Barton,     Sainton     Hall 

Gardi  ns,  Lincoln. 
Harry  Louth,  Boothbj  Hal 

den     I  frantham, 
.1.   Wynn,  Sedgi  ford   Hall    Gar- 
dens, near  King's  Lynn. 
11.  Goude,  Shirehall  Edu.  i1   pi 

Norwich 
William oir.  Ili-jh  House, Church 

Road,  i  lownham  Market. 
W.  Shingler,  Melton    Con  I 

Park  Gardens. 
Win.  Smith,    Lyndon  Hall  Gar- 
dens, <  lakham. 
E.   G.  Creek,   Shire    li 

St.  Edmunds. 
w.      Messenger,     Woolve]   I 

Park  Gardens,  Ipsw  ich, 

si  iling,   Lft  ermei  i   Pa] ;. 

i  lardens,  Bm  \  St.  Edmunds 
ii.   i  oster,   [ck worth.  Bury    St 

Edmunds. 

B.  Goodacre,  Moulton  Paddocks 
Gardens,   Newmarket. 

James  Eilson,  Flixton  Hall 
Gardens,  Bungay. 

k.  Evans,  Gt.  Barton,  Burj 
St.  Edmunds. 

Alfred  Andrews,  IM-jIi  ll<  msc 
Gardens,  Wickham  Market. 

A.  K.  Turner,  Orwell  Park  Gar- 
dens, Ipswich. 

Janus  A.  Best,  Easton  Pa  I 
Gardens,  Wickham  Market. 

w.  H.  Neild.  Woburn  Experi- 
mental Fruit  Farm,  Ridg* 
mont,  Aspley  Guise. 

C.  J.  Ellett,  uhieksandB  Priory 
Gardens,  Shefford, 
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CONDITION    OF    THE    FRUIT    CROPS— (continntd). 


iXMTHTY. 


4   Midland  C.-unties. 
BEDFORDSHIRE 

(oontinued) 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


APPLES. 


'HiMniBC 


*RK«y.sim;r. 


rEB  rFORDSHIRE 


E81  BRSRIRE. 


MURK 


Under 
Under 
Under 

Under;  g I 

Under 


Average ; 

good 

Under;  good 

I  nrler  ;  u 1 

Under 

Average  ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Average  ; 

g 1 

Tinier  ;  good 

Average  ; 

g I 

I  in  It.- r  ;  foud 


Over  : 
very  good 
Average 

Over;  very- 
good 
Under 

Under ;  bad 

Under  ;  good 

i  ader  ;  bad 


i  ader 
I  nder;  bad 
i  nder  ;  bad 

Avi  i.' ..'  ■ 

e i 

!   in!,  l 

Under 

Under;  good 

Under;  good 

Average ; 

good 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Average 

Under ;  good 

Tinier  ;  gOOd 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 
I  Oder ;  good 


PEARS. 


I  SGH  VMAHIRE.     I  ndei  ;  bad 
Under ;  good 
Under 


[WHIRE 


Over  ;  very 
good 

Over 

Average 

Under ;  good 

Under;  verj 

good 


Average 

Average 

Under 

Average  ; 
very  good 
Averagi 

Under ;  good 

Average  : 

go'i  »d 

Under ;  g 1 

Ovei 

Average  : 

good 
Average  : 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Avei',:i 

good 
Over  :  gnod 


Over  ; 

verj  g i 

Average 

Over  ; 

very  g I 

Over 

good 
Ovei  :  g I 

Over; 

in  rj  go  'i 


Avei  ■ 

iv<  ra  [{ 

■_ i 

i  nder;  bad 

goon 

i  ■■  i 


Ow  i 

i 
1 1 

Average  ; 

good 
Over; 

■ 
Average  ; 

g<  '•  N  I 

•_'<  mil 

\\.  ragi 


Averagi 

g i 

Over ;  vers 

A 1 

Under ;  good 


PLUMS. 


Average 

Under 

Under 

Under  ;  good 

Average 


Avera 

good 
I'nder;  bad 

I  nder;  good 

Average 

Under:  good 

Under  ; 
very  good 

Over ; 
verj  good 

Over; 
very'  good 
Average  ; 

g I 

Over :  good 


V\,  ragi 
good 
Under 

S l 

Undei     i 

Weragi   ; 

good 
V\.  ra 
very  good 

Under 


t  nder 

- I 

I  nder :  bad 
good 

Over 


Over 

I 

g I 

I'nder 
i.V(  ragi 
Over ;  good 
nver  ; 
Over 


t  nder ;  good 

Over  ;  very 

good 
Average  : 

g 1 


CUE  IM;  I  US. 


Averagi  ; 

g i 

Ovei 

<  Iver : 

verj  ^ I 

Average 


Over  :  g 1 

Average 

g i 

i  nder ;  bad 

Over 

Average  : 

g I 

Over ;  good 

Over  : 

verj  g i 

Average  : 
verj  good 

<  iver  : 
verj  - i 

Ovei  ; 
verj  good 


■ 

g I 

\-\  eragi 

Average 

Over  :  g I 

Lvi  fa  g  i  ■ 


Average 

Over;  g I 

Average  : 

g l 

Over  ;  p 1 


PEACHES 
T  ARISES. 


Undei 

Averagi  ; 
good 
Over 

Over : 

x-  rj  '_■ I 

Average 


Averagi 

g I 


i  ader;  bad 
Over 


aim; t<  ots. 


SMALL 
FRUITS. 


Under 
Averagi  . 
Averagi 

Over  ; 

\  erj  good 
Average 


I  uder ;  bad 

i  nder  ;  bad 

Under :  bad 

\\.  rage 


Average  ; 

g l 


i  nder ; 

verj  g i 


Over  :  good 


Average  ; 

- I 

\  |  i  ,   kg 

gi  ad 
Ovei     good 


i  adei 


Over  ; 
verj  g 
Ovei  ! 

l  nder;  bad 


Avei 

Ovei 

vers  •- i 

Ovei 

verj  g 1 

■ 

Under :  bad 
k.  veragi 


I 

I 


1 


Average ;  Average 

g 1  good 

Over  ;  verj  Over  ;  good 

g I 


Average 

Under  ;  g 1 

Undi  [■ 


Over  :  verj 

good 

Avei  agi 

Under 

Under :  good 

g 1 


I  nder 

1 


Average  : 
good 

( >ver 

A verage 

Averagt 

■. 1 

Over;  good 


Over; 
verj 

1 1\  er  ;  good 

\\.  i age  . 

i.vi  ■ 

Average  ; 
good 

g I 


I.  veragi  . 

good 

Over ;  verj 

g 1 


I  .1 

Average  ; 

c  ood 


good 

Ili  eragi 


Ovei  ;  good 
Over 

Over 

I 
good 


\  1 1  rage 


\\!  ragi 


Average  : 

good 
Over ;  good 

Over  : 
\  erj  good 

Over 

Under  ;  good 

Averagi  ; 
very  good 


Over  :  very 

good 
Over  ;  very 

good 
Average  ; 

good 


Under;  bad 


i  ndei 

verj    - i 


(her  ;  very 
good 
! 


g 1 


! 


good 
Average 


Average  : 

-  ood 
Average  : 

■ 


Under 


l      MM,     I 

\ \ i  rage 
Undei 
Over  :  good 


Average  ; 

good 

Average  ; 

good 

Average 

Over; 

irery  good 
Average 


Average ; 

good 

Average  ; 

very  good 

i  ader;  bad 

Average 

Over  ;  good 

Ovei  :  good 

Over 

Over; 
verj  good 
\  verage 

Averagi  . 

g i 


Over; 

verj  good 

Wei  age 

Over 

Average  ; 
good 
Ovi  i 

vi  rj   £ I 

Over; 
i*erj   good 

Over; 

■ 


\m  rage  ; 
good 
i  nder 

Ovei : 

■ 

gOOO* 


i  nder 

Avt  rage  : 
verj   good 

1 

good 
L  veragi 

Over : 

very  g I 

l 

i 


Average 

Over :  very 

g i 

Average  ; 
good 


I 

■ 
\\  i  rage  ; 

Vi  n   good 


I 

g I 


Ovi  r;  very 

good 

\\  i  rage 

Over  ;  good 

Over     ;>  od 

Avei  ;■.  i 
verj 


STRAW- 
BERRIES. 


Average  ; 
good 
Under 

Under 

Under;  bad 
i  i'nder 


Average  ; 

good 

Under  ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Lverag* 
I  ndei  :  bat) 
Over  ;  g i 

Over ; 

\.  r>    good 

Vveragi  ; 

good 
i  ader  ;  bad 

Under ;  bad 


I  ader .  g 1 

\\ *  '  . 

I  adi  i 
i  ndei  ;  bad 
i  adei     _ I 

rood 


e  od 
Under;  bad 

! 


Average 
Average ; 
good 

i  ■ 
Ave!  agi 

Average  : 

g 1 

I  \i  ragi 

■■. I 

\vi  ragi 
very   g i 


i  uder :  bad 

Undet ;  ■- 1 

Average  ; 

B I 


Average  ; 
verj   good 

2 1 


i  ndei 


Average  ; 

g  ood 
Ai  eragt 

Average ; 

i  adi  i 

good 


NUTS. 


Average 
Under 
Under 
Average 
Average 


Average ; 

A I 


Under;  good 

A  verage 

Average ; 
g<  ion 

Average  ; 

good 
Average 


Over 

I 


Under 

Average  : 

Under 


NAME   AM*   ADDRESS 


Under 

Over 
Average 

Average 
i  adei 
i  adei 

Average  ; 

gi .,  id 
Under ;  bad 

Ovei 


Under 

■ 
good 


Average  ; 
good 

( i\  er ;  .  m  id 


i  adei 


Over ;  very 
good 

■ 


Henry  William   Nutt,  Amptbill 

Road,  Flit  wick. 
Wm.  F.   Palmer,  Froxfleld   Gai 

dens,  Woburn. 
Laxton  Bros.,  Nurserymen.  Bed 

ford. 
Thomas  W.   Stanton,    Hinwicb 

Hall  Gardens,  Wellingborough. 
J.  C,  Amptbill. 


James      Wood,      Etedsoj      Park 

i  iartleiis.  I'.imi  in    End. 
James     MacGregor,    Ment  m<  i  e 

Gardens,  Leighton  Buzzard. 

W,        lledley       Warren,         \    t    n 
Clinton  Gardens,  Tring. 

Philip    Mann,    Education    Sub 
Office,  Aylesbury. 

Geoffrey  Cooper,  Bletehlev  Park 
Gardens. 

William  Brooks,MissendenHouse 
Gardens,  Amersliani. 

W.  Waters,  Bulstrode  Gardens, 
Gerrards  Cross. 

G.  F.Johnson,  Waddeedon  Gar- 
dens.  Aylesbury. 

rhas.  Page,  Dropmore  G;M. 
Maidenhead, 

A.  E.  Caudle,  Bhenley  Park  Gar- 
dens, Bletchley. 


\in.  d  \.  Jones,    Uarburj    llaii 

i  hardens,  Nbrthwich. 
■  '■■'■    Forsyth,  Ha  warden  Castle 

Gardens,  Chest  er. 
Limi    Squibbs,     Bidston    Court 

Gardens,  Birkenhead. 
Charles     Flack,     Cholmondelej 

Castle  Gardens,  Malpas. 
T.  A.  Summerfleld,  Alderley  Park 

Gardens,  Chelford 
Philip   Bolt,   Manor  Hon-.    Gai 

dens,  Uiddlewich.  ' 
V    i*\   Barnes,    Eaton  Hall  Gai 
Len     i  ihester. 


Bailey  Wadds,  Uttoxeter  New 
Road,  Derby. 

John  Maxfield,  Darlej  ibbey 
Gardens,  Derby. 

i'  Jennings,  < lhatsworth  Gar- 
dens, Chesterfield. 

.ia>,  Tiilly.  Osmaston  Manor  Gar 
dens,  Derby. 

E.  Wilson,  Hardwicli  Hall  Gar 
dens,  Chesterfield. 


Thomas      Nutting,     Childwicb 

bury  Gardens.  St  Albans. 
Tin>-.   Rivers  &  Ron,  Sawbridge- 

nrorth. 
II.    Prime,   Hatfield  House  Gar 

dens,  Hatfield. 
Edwin  Beckett,  Aldenham  House 

Gardens.  El 
J.     G.    Walker,    Oak   Hill  Park 

Gardens,  East  Baraet. 
E.   K   Hazelton,    North    Mvmms 

Gardens,  Hatfield. 
(barks  A.  Heath,  Gt-Hallingburj 

Place  O' in-..  I'.i-hopsStortford. 
W.  J.  Snell,  VA'impole  Gardens, 

Eoj  ston. 


D.  Roberts,  Prestwold  Gardens, 

Loughborough, 
W.  H.   Divers,     Belvoii     i   tsl  Li 

Gardens,  Grantham. 
F.  Ibbotson,  Rolleston  Hal  I  Gar 

dens,  Leicester. 


Robt.  Johnston,  Wakefield  Lodge 
Gardens,  Stony  Stratford. 
.  F.  Crump,  Althorp  Park  Gat- 
dens,  Northampton. 


James    B.    Allan.   Osberton    Gar 
J.  K.  Pearson  &  sons.  Lowdham 

A.  W.  Oulloch,  Newstead  Abbey 

lindens,  Nottingham. 


John  A.    Hall,    Shiplake    I 
Gardens,  Henley-on-Thames. 

Arthur  J.  Long.    Wyfold  Courl 
Gardens,  Reading. 

'.    Cradduek,    Mrddleton     Park 
Gardens,  Bicester. 
!.    E.    Munday,    Nuneharn 

lens,  Oxford. 
1'.    W.    Whiting.  Sh 
'■■■  ai  atley. 
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CONDITION    OF 

THE    FRUIT    CROPS- 

-(continued 

COUNTY. 

APPLES. 

PEARS. 

PLUMS. 

CHERRIES. 

peaches 

AND  NEC- 
TARINES. 

APRICOTS. 

SMALL 
FRUITS. 

STRAW- 
BERRIES. 

NUTS. 

NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 

4,  Midland  Counties. 

1 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average ; 
good 

Under 

Over ;  good 

Average 

Over          Alex.       Haggart,     Moor      Park 
Gardens,  Ludlow. 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Under ; 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

Under ;  bad 

G.      T.      Malthouse,     Harper- 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Adams    Agricultural    College, 
Newport. 
George        Risebrow,        Hatton 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Under        < 

(J range  Gardens,  Shifnal. 

STAFFORDSHIRE  

Under 

Tinder 

Under 

Average  ; 

Under 

Under ;  bad 

Average 

Under 

Under         Edwin    Oilman,    Ingestre    (Jar- 

good 

dens,  Stafford. 

Under;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Under;  bad 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average  ; 
good 

Under 



L  Cheney,  Shenstone  Court 
Gardens.  Lichfield. 

Average  ; 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Over ;  very 

Average  ; 

Over          T.    Bannerman,  Blithfleld    Gar- 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

dens,  Rugeley. 

Under  ;  good 

Average  ; 
very  good 

Under ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

Average  ; 

g 1 

Under ;  bad 

Under 

K.  Collier,  Rolleston  Hall  Gar- 
dens, Burton-on-Trent. 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under 

W.  Halliday,  Patshull  Gardens, 
Wolverhamptom. 

WARWICKSHIRE  

Under  ;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Under;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Under 

Under ;  bad 

Under 

Jhas.  Harding,  Ragley  Hall 
Gardens,  Alcester. 

Under ;  very 

Average ; 

Under;  very 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 

Over ;  very 

Average ; 

Under;  bad 

Under;  good 

H.     Dunkin,     Mount     Pleasant 

good 

very  good 

good 

good 

good 

very  good 

Gardens,  Warwick. 

Under 

Average 

Over 

Average 

Over 

Over 

Average 

Under 

Tun.  Masterson,  Weston 
House  Gardens,  Shipston- 
on-Stour. 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Under ;  bad 

Average  ; 

Over ;  very 

Over ;  very 

Average  ; 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

H.    F.   Smale,    Warwick   Castle 

very  good 

good 

very  good 

good^ 

good 

good 

Garden's,  Warwick. 

5,  Southern  Counties. 

BERKSHIRE 

Over 

Over 

Average 

Over 

Over 

Average 

Over  ■ 

Over 

Average 

A.    MaeKellar,   Royal  Gardens, 

Frogmore,  Windsor. 

Under 

Average  ; 
good 

Under 

Average 

Average  ; 
good 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Under 

J.  Howard,  Benham  Park 
Gardens,  Newbury. 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Average ; 

g<  H  ii  1 

Under 

Under 

F.  Freed,  East  Hendred  House 
Gardens,  Steventon. 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Under;  good 

Under 

A.  15.  Wadds,  Englefleld  Gar- 
dens, Reading. 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Average 

Over ;  very 

Over 

Over  ;  good 

Over ;  good 

F.  J    Thome,  Sunningdale  Park 

very  good 

good 

good 

good 

(J aidens,  Sunningdale 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Over ;  very 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 

Over ;  good 

Over;  very 

Over ;  very 

Average 

F.   Kiwis,  Carswell  Manor  Gar- 

g  1 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

dens,  Faringdon 

Under;  bad 

Under;  good 

1  nder 

Average ; 
good 

Average  ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

Under  ;  good 

E.  Harriss,  Lockinge  Park  Gar- 
dens, Wantage. 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Average 

Under ;  bad 

Average 

Hy.  Young,  Park  Place  Gardens, 

good 

.-■nnd 

good 

good 

good 

Henley-on-Thames. 

Average  ; 

Over  ;  good 

Average 

i  fnder 

Over ;  very 

Over ;  very 

Average  ; 

Average 

J.  Atkinson,  Oakley  Court  Gar- 

good 

good 

g 1 

g(  1.  II  | 

dens,  Windsor. 

Over ;  good 

Over  ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 

Average 

Under ;  bad 

Under 

Over 

Over 

Under 

William  Tapping,  Shinfield 
Manor  Gardens,  nr.  Reading. 

i  nder 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Thomas  Wilson,  Castle  Gardens, 
Wallingford. 

Average ; 

Under;  good 

Over  ;  very 

Under;  good 

Average 

Under;  bad 

Over ;  good 

Average 

Average 

C.   E.   Lever,   Hungerford    Park 

g 1 

good 

Gardens,  Hungerford. 

Over ;  good 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Average 

Average 

Average  ; 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

good 

William    Turnham,    Greenhvnds 

good 

good 

MMIIll 

good 

Gardens,  Henley-on-Thames. 

Average ; 

Over  ;  good 

1    nrlrl' 

Average 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

Under 

W.   R.  Cos,  Barton  Court  Gar- 

good 

good 

good 

good 

dens,  Kintbury,  Hungerford. 

I  nder;  good 

Over ;  very 

Over;  very 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Under ;  good 

Over ;  very 

Average ; 

Under 

L.   T.    Petty,    Arlington    Manor 

good 

good 

g 1 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Newbury. 

DORSETSHIRE 

Over ;  very 

Over 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Over ;  very 

Average 

Over 

T.      Turton,      Castle     Gardens, 

good 

good 

Sherborne. 

Over  ;  good 

Average ; 

<• 1 

Over ;  good 

Over  ;  good 

Average 

Average 

Over ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 

Over ;  very 
good 

ThoB.  Denny,  Down  House 
Gardens,  Blandford. 

Average  ; 

good 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Under  ;  go<  id 

Average  ; 

Under ;  good 

Over ;  very 

Average ; 

,T.    .Taques,    Bryanston  Gardens, 

- 1 

e i 

good 

good 

good 

Blandford. 

Over  ;  good 

Over  ;  good 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Under 

Average  ; 

v 1 

Average  : 

g(  H  ii  1 

Average 

A.  Shakelton.  Forde  Abbey, 
Gardens,  Chard. 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

Over  ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Average  ; 

Over ;  very 

Over ;  very 

Average ; 

F.      Olver,      Minterne,      Cerne 

g 1 

good 

g t 

liimil 

good 

good 

good 

Abbas. 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Over;  good 

Over  ;  very 

good 

Average 

Over ;  very 
good 

Under ;  good 

Over 

E.  C.  Parslow,  County  Offices, 
Dorchester. 

Over ;  very 

Average  ; 

Over ;  very 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

EL  Kempshall,  Abbotsbury  Gar- 

<_ 1  KM  | 

very  good 

L'nniJ 

bad 

bad 

good 

dens,  Abbotsbury. 

HAMPSHIRE     

Over ;  good 

Average ; 

g 1 

Over;  good 

Over  ;  very 
good 

Average  ; 
very  good 

Average ; 

-mill 

Over ;  very 

g 1 

Average  ; 
good 

Over ;  very 
gi  it  ><  I 

Lewis  Smith,  Cadland  Park  (Jar- 

dens,  Fawley,  Southampton. 

Average ; 

Avtrage  ; 

Over;  good 

Average  ; 

Under 

Average  ; 

Under ;  good 

Average 

A.   G.    Nichols,    Strathneldsaye 

good 

good 

gDiid 

good 

Gardens,  Mortimer,  R.S.O. 

Over ;  ^ood 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

Over  ;  very 

Over ;  good 

Average 

A.  J.  Legge,  Dogmersfleld  Park 

very  good 

bad 

gH  ||  M  1 

good 

good 

y. 1 

Gardens,  Winehfleld. 

Over  ;  very 

Over ;  very 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Over;  very 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 

Henry    Martin,    Hartley    Lodge 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Cadnam,  South- 
ampton. 

Under ;  bad 

Over ;  good 

Over;  good 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 

Under ;  bad 

A.    W.    Blake,  Highclere  Castle 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Newbury. 

Over 

Average 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Henry  Tullett,   Ashe  Park  Gar- 
dens, Overton. 
L.  Carsley,  Stratton  Park   Gar- 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Average 

Average 

Over ;  very 

Average ; 

Under 

good 

good 

good 

good 

dens,  Micheldever. 

Over ;  very 

Average ; 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  very 

Over ;  good 

Average 

E.    Molyneux,    Swanmore  Park 

g 1 

L^I.Kl 

- i 

n 1 

Bishop's  Walt-ham. 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Over ;  good 

Under  ;  bad 

Average ; 

Average 

Under;  good 

Under ;  very 

James  Elder,  Hursley  Park  Gar- 

good 

g 1 

-«,i  „i 

good 

dens,  Winchester,  Hants. 

KENT    

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Over ;  very 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Under 

Geo.  Woodward,  Barham  Court, 

gi  h  >i  1 

-unci 

g 1 

good 

good 

g 1 

gi  ii  i«  I 

Maidstone. 

Average 

Over 

1   nder 

Over 

Average 

Under 

Over 

George     Bunyard,    Royal    Nur- 
series, Maidstone. 

Average  ; 

Average : 

Average  ; 

Average 

Over ;  very 

Average ; 

Under 

Under 

William     Lewis,     East     Sutton 

good 

good 

good 

good 

over 

Park,  Maidstone. 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Over ;  good 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Geo.    Fennell,     Bowden,      Ton- 

good 

M-,   „|<] 

good 

good 

good 

good 

bridge. 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Geo.  Lockyer,  Mereworth  'Jar- 
dens,  Maidstone. 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Over 

Average 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Average 

.1.  T.   Shann,   Bettshanger   Park 

good 

M-und 

good 

good 

very  good 

good 

Gardens,  Eastry. 
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CONDITION    OF    THE    FRUIT    CROPS 

— {continited). 

COUNTY. 

APPLES. 

PEAKS, 

PLUMS. 

CHERRIES. 

PEACHES 
AND  NEC- 
TARINES. 

APRICOTS. 

SMALL 
FRUITS. 

STRAW- 
BERRIES. 

NUTS. 

NAME   AND  ADDRESS. 

5.  Southern  Counties. 

KENT  (continued) 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Over ;  good 

Over 

Charles  E.  Shea,  The  Elms, 
Foots  Cray. 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Over;  good 

Over; 
very  good 

Under ;  bad 

Over  ;  very 
good 

Average 

Average ; 
good 

II  Cannell  and  Sons,  Eyns- 
ford. 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 

<  tver  ;  very 

Average : 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

\  t erage 

.1.    G.    Weston,    Eastwell    Park 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Ashford. 

MIDDLESEX  

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Over  ;  good 

Over 

Average 

Average 

Average 

II.     Mark  bam,    Wrotham     Park 

Gardens,  Barnet. 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

W.      Poiipart,      Marsh      Farm, 

good 

good 

good 

over 

Tfl  ickenham, 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Over ;  good 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

John     Weathers,     Park    View, 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

:-r 1 

good 

good 

Isleworth. 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Average 

.lames    Hawkes,    Osterley    Park 

gi  1'  "  1 

good 

l  laxdehs,  isle  worth. 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Over 

W.  Bates,  Cross  Deep  Gardens, 
Twickenham. 

Over ;  good 

a  verage  ; 
good 

Average  ; 
very  good 

Over;  good 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 

gooil 

Over  ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over 

William  Fulford,  The  Nurseries, 
ILin  worth 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Over  ;  very 

Average ; 

A  \  erage ; 

Under 

James      Hudson,     Guanersbury 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

House  ''aniens,  Aeton, 

■•I'RRBT  

Over  ;  good 

i  nder ;  good 

i  nder ;  bad 

Under 

Under ;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Under 

S.    T.    Wright,   R.ILS.  Gardens, 

Wisley,  Itipley. 

Over 

Over 

i  Iver 

Over 

Over 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Over 

Geo.  Kent,  Norbmry  Park  Gar- 
dens, Dorking. 

Average  ; 

Average; 

Aveiage  ; 

Over  ; 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Geo.     Halsey,    Ridding    Court 

g 1 

g 1 

gi  H  H  1 

g 1 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Cateiiham  Valley. 

Over 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Average 

•lames  Watt,  Mynthurst  *  Gar- 
dens, Reigate, 

Aveiage 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

.lames  Lork,  Oatlands  Lodge 
Gardens,  Wey bridge. 

Average ; 

Over ;  very 

Under 

Over ;  very 

Average  ; 

Average 

Average  ; 

Over ;  very 

Tbos.     Smith.     Coombe     Court 

g(.l>d 

gfood 

good 

g 1 

B 1 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Kingston  Hill. 

*rSSE.\    

Average ; 

g 1 

Average  ; 

g,  „  H  I 

Over ;  good 

*  (ver ;  very 

Average  ; 
gi  iod 

Average  ; 

g 1 

Over  ;  very 

g<  .<  H  | 

Over;  good 

111. is.  Tyson,  Wykehurst  Park 
Gardens,  Qayward's  Heath. 

, ., ,  i 

Under;  good 

Over :  very 

Over  ;  good 

Over;  verj 

Average  ; 

Over ;  very 

Under;  bad 

Average  ; 

J.      Muddell,      Sedgwick      Park 

good 

g 1 

go<  d 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Ilnrsham. 

Average 

Over  ;  bad 

Over 

Average 

Average  ; 
good 

Average 

i  Her  ;  very 

g 1 

Average  ; 

B I 

Average 

A.  WjJ-on,  Bridge  Castle  Gar- 
dens, Tunbiidge  Wells 

Average 

Over 

Over 

Over 



Average 

Average 

William  E.  Bear,  Magham 
Down,  Hailsham. 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

Over  ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over  ;  very 

Under ;  bad 

Average ; 

Under;  good 

W.  H.  Smith,  West  Dean    Park 

good 

goo  l 

good 

good 

Gardens.  Chichester. 

Under ; 

Average ; 

Over ;  very 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Average 

Average ; 

Over ;  very 

w.     J.     Langridge,     ote    Hall 

very  good 

very  g 1 

gl  H  H 1 

g l 

g 1 

very  g 1 

g 1 

good 

Gardens,  Burgess  Hill. 

Under;  good 

Over  ;  good 

Under ; 

g«  ..id 

Average  ; 

very  good 

Average ; 
good 

Under ;  bad 

Under 

W.  G oaring,  Agricultuial  Col- 
lege, Uckfleld. 

Over  ;  good 

Over  ;  good 

Average  ; 

good 

Over  ;  good 

Average  ; 
gi  h  >d 

Over  ; 

v.  i>   good 

Over ;  good 

Under 

Average  ; 
good 

J.  W.  Buckingham,  Milland 
Place  Gardens,  Liphook. 

WJLTSTITRl  

Average  ; 

good 

Average ; 
good 

Under 
good 

Average  ; 

good 

Average  ; 

good 

Average  ; 

good 

George  Brown,  Bowood  Gardens, 

Calne. 

Over ; 

Over  ; 

Average  : 

Average  ; 

Over  ; 

Average  ; 

Over ; 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Thomas  Challis,   Wilton   House 

very  good 

very  g 1 

good 

good 

very  good 

good 

very  good 

very  good 

good 

Gardens,  near  Salisbury. 

Average 

Average 

Average 

\  \ erage 

Average 

Average 

Average  ;  bad 

Under 

Thomas  Sharp,  Weatbnry. 

Under ;  good 

Over  : 

very  g 1 

i  oder 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  gooa" 

Average  ; 
good 

Average  ; 

gi  .<  »i  1 

Average 

Average  ; 
good 

T.    W.     Birklnahaw,    Cdmpton 

Ba*seti  Gardens,  Calne. 

Average  ; 

Over ;  good 

Over  ;  good 

Average  ; 

Average 

Over ;  good 

(nder  ;  good 

Average 

Henry  Gaudy,  Longleat  Gardens, 

- 1 

good 

Warminster. 

7.  England,  N.W. 

tTJIBERLAND.. 

Average  : 
very  good 

Average ; 
good 

Over  ;  g 1 

'her    ; 

very  g 1 

Average  ; 
good 

W.  B.  Little,  40  Petteril  Street, 

Carlisle. 

Average ; 

Over ;  good 

A\ erage  ; 

Over : 

Under  ;  good 

Over ; 

Under ;  bad 

C.     Milne,      Greystoke     Castle 

good 

good 

VI  !>      U I 

very  good 

Gardens,  Penrith. 

Under;  bad 

Average ; 

s f 

Over ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 

Under ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 

Average ; 

good 

F.  Clarke,  Lowther  Castle  Gar- 
dens, Penrith. 

LANCASHIRE    .. 

Average ; 
good 

Average  ; 
very  good 

Under ;  good 

Average  ; 
very  good 

Over ; 
very  good 

A.   J.   SOwman,  County  Offices, 

Prestoh. 

WESTMORELAND 

Under;  good 

Under ;  guod 

Average  ; 

Over;  good 

Over  ; 

Average ; 

W.    A.     Miller,    Underley    Hall 

g 1 

very  good 

good 

Gardens,  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 

Under 

Average 

Over 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Under 

J.  Moorhouse,  Dalton  Hall 
Gardens,  Burton. 

Average 

Average 

Over 

Over 

Over 

...... 

W.  Caton,  Helme  Lodge  Gardens, 

Kendal. 

8.  England,  S.W 

CORNWALL 

Average ; 
good 

Average  ; 
very  good 

Over 

Average 

Under :  erood 

Average ; 
very  good 

Average  ; 
very  good 

W.   Andrews,  Tregothnan    Gar- 

dens, Truro. 

Over;  good 

Average  ; 
good 

Average;   had 

Over  ;  good       Under  ;  bad 

Over ; 
very  good 

Over ; 
very  good 

Frank    J.    Clark,    Tehidy    Park 
Gardens,  Camborne. 

Over ;  good 

Average 

Under 

Average ;          Average 
good 

Under 

Over  ; 
very  good 

Over; 
very  good 

Average 

T.    Spilspury.      Clowance     and 
Pencarrow  Gardens. 

DEVONSHIRE    . 

Over  ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Under                Under 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Geo.  Baker,  Menibland.   Newton 

Ferrers,  near  Plymouth. 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

over:  good        Average; 

Over; 

Over; 

Average ; 

E.  E.   Bristow,  Castle  Hill  Oar- 

goofl 

g 1 

good 

very  good 

very  good 

good 

dens,  smith  Molton. 

Over ;  good 

Average 

Average 

Average  ;      ,   Over  ;  good 

g(  if  H 1 

'nder;    good 

Over  ;  good 

Average 

rhomas  H.   Bolt-m,   Powderbam 
Castle  Gardens,  Exeter. 

Over ; 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Over  ;  good   (        Over  ; 

1' nder 

Average ; 

Under ; 

Over ;  good 

Robert    Veitch    &    Son,     Royal 

very  good 

g<  h  »:l 

good 

very  good 

good 

very  good 

Nurseries,  Exeter. 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Over;  good           Under ; 

Under ;  good 

Average : 

Average  ; 

V.     I.i.ek,     Eastcliffe     Gardens, 

good 

very  good 

good 

very  good 

guod 

very  good 

Teigiiiiumth. 

Over  ; 

Average  ; 

Over  ;  good 

i  nder ;  bad 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Over; 

Over; 

Average ; 

S.    H.    High,     Bicton    Gardens, 

very  good 

good 

good 

good 

very  good 

very  good 

good 

East  Budleigh. 

<3XOUCEaTHR6HLRE...|        Under 

Over 

Over 

Average 

Over:  good 

Over ;  good 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Willi  am    Keen,     Bowden     Hall 
Gardens,  near  Gloucester. 

Average ; 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over 

Average  ; 

Under 

Average ; 

Under 

Average 

"ohn    Banting,    Tortworth  Gar- 

erood 

good 

g 1 

dens,  Falfleld. 

Average ; 
very  good 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Under;  good 

Over  ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Under;  good 

Under ;  good 

r.  Peaive,  Badminton   Gardens, 
Gloucester. 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Viil  J.  Jett'eries,  Ciri'neestiT. 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Under;  good 

Over ; 

Under 

Average 

Average ; 

Under 

Under         ( 

}.    H.    Hollingworth,     County 

good 

g 1 

very  good 

g 1 

Education  Office,  Gloucester. 

Average  ; 

Over; 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Over; 

Average  ; 

Over; 

Average ; 

Average 

?.     C.     Walton,     Stanley     Park- 

good 

very  good 

good 

good 

very  good 

good 

very  g 1 

good 

Gardens,  Stroud. 
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CONDITION    OF    THE    FRUIT    CROPS— (.continued). 


COUNTY. 


i.  England,  S.W. 
ULOUCESTERSBIRE. 
(continued) 

IK.ISKFORDSHIRE.... 


IMWH  viOtlTUSblRE 
■lOMRRSKTSHIRE  ... 


WoiN.'HHTKIiSIIlUE 


WALES  : 

ANGLESEY     

CARDIGANSHIRE  .... 
CARNARVONSHIRE . 
OENBIGJISH1RK     .... 


PEAKS. 


plums. 


CHEKUTES. 


Orel 

Avera.se 

Average  ; 
good 

Over  ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under ; 

very  good 

Average ; 

[good 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Average ; 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 

Under 
l-  udof  ;  good 
Under  ;  had 
UHdur ;  good 

Under 
Under  ;  good 


Over 

j  Under  :  g I 

'     Average ; 
very  good 

Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Over :  good 

Average ; 

good 

Under  ;  good 

Averagi 

Over ; 
very  go<  id 
Average 

Over ;  very 
good 

tinder  ;  g I 

Under ;  good 

Under  ;   bad 

Average  ; 

g I 

Average 

Under :  good 


Average 

Average 

Under; 
very  good 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Over ;    good 

Over;   good 

Average  ; 

gOOf] 

Average 

Under  :  had 

Over 

Over ;  very 
good 


Average 
Average 

Over  ;  good 

Under 

Average  ; 

good 

Over  ;    good 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 
good 
<  >ver 

Average  ; 
good 
Over 

Average ; 
got  id 


PEACHES 
AND  NEC- 
TARINES. 


Average 

Average ; 

good 
Average  : 
very  good 


APRICOTS. 


Under 

Average 

Average  ; 
very  good 


SMALL 
FRUITS. 


I    Over  ;  g<  h  h  1 

Average 
1  Under  ;  good 


T'n  der 

Under 

Under :  bad 

Under ;  good  i 

Over 

I  nder         Under  ;  g I 


over  ; 

very  good 

Average  : 

good 

Under  ;  good 

Average ; 
good 
Under 

Average  ; 

good 
Average 

Average ; 
good 

Average  : 

-nod 


Average ;  | 

\<V\    -nod 

Average 


FLINTSHIRE    

GLAMORG  INSHLRE. 


IIONTUOMERYSHIRE 
PEMBROKESHIRE 


RADNORSHIRE 


IRELAND  : 


1  Ireland,  N. 
]>ITBLItl  


FEKMAK  VGH 


LOUS  li  

[vTEATH    

UONAGHAN  ... 

]  VIMiVE 

WESTMEATH 

10.  Ireland,  S 

■     I  ow 


(k.i  ;  g««d  .    Over ;  verj 
good 


K. I N G ' jj  CO 
KILDAR] 


Ovi.r  :  rood 


Average  ; 

IS ' 

Average  : 
good 

Over ;  very 
good 
Over 

Average  ; 

very  good 

i  ndi  r  .  good 

Over 

Ovei  ;  very 
good 

\  \  i  ra 
good 
l  nder 


Over ; 
very  good 

Under 

Over ;  good 

Over  ;  good 

Average ; 

good 
Under .  bad 

Under 

Over ;  good 

Under 

A vera  - 

Over  ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 
Under 

Under 

Under  ;  hud 


Average  ; 
good 

Over;  good        Over;  very 
gi  ii  >d 

Over  :  -nml       Over  :  good 


Ovei     verj 
good 
Over 

Over  :  vei ) 

good 
Average  ; 
very  good 
Average 

■- i 

Average  : 

g i 

Over  :  good 

Over ;  verj 

gl  H  ii  1 


Average  ; 

very  g i 

Average 

Average ; 

very  good 

Over  ;  good 

1   ndi  i 

Averagi 

Over  ;  g I 

Ovei  : 

very  good 

Over 


Over :  good 

Over  :  g 1 

Over 

Average  ; 
good 

Average 


A  verage  ; 

>ri>  good 


Average 

Over ;  good 

Average 

i  nder 

Under ;  had 

( iver :  good 

Over  ;  very 
good 

Ovit  .  had 

Average 


Undei      i  li  i 

Avei  agi 

Average  ; 

very  good 

Under  ;  bad 

Over;  good 

Average 

Averagi 
good 
Ovei 


Ovei 

Over ;  good 

Over  ;  g I 

A  vera-' 

i  nder ;  had 
Average 

Average 

Average  ; 
good 


Average 

gi  i.  ii  i 


Average  ; 
good 

Average 


Over  :  good 

Ovei 

Over  .  verj 

good 
Under  :  good 

Over  :  good 

Over ;  verj 

g  ood 
Averagi 

-nod 

Average 


I  verage 
good 


Average  ; 
good 

Over  ;  bad 

Average ; 

verj   good 

Average 

Iveragi 

ood 

Ovei 

Ovei 


Ovei 
Averagi 

Average 

\  ■,    i  .  i  ■  i 
-nod 

i  ndei 


Average  ; 
good 


Under :  good 

Average ; 
very  go*  »\ 


Average  ; 
good 

Over ;  goo 


Average  ; 

good 

Average ; 

very  good 

Over  ;  good 

Ovei- ;  good 

Under 

Under 
Average 

Average  ; 

-mid 

Average ; 
good 
Under 

Under ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 

Under  ;  good 


Average  ; 
good 


A  \  erage  Average 

<  iver ;  good       Average  ; 
good 


Average 

_ i 


Average 

Ovei 
very  good 
Average  ; 

g i 


Average  : 

good 
Over  :  good 


average  . 
very  good 

Over 


Ovei  . 

\ei\    good 


Average  Average 


Average  ; 
good 


■■  verage 
good 
Under 

Ovei 

Under ;  bad 


Under ; 

good 

Average 


Average 

Over  :   g 1 

Over;  good 


Average ; 

good 

Under  ;  bad 

Over;  g I 

Average  ; 

good 

Over  ;  good 

Over 

Average  ; 
very  good 
Over  ;  very 

-ood 

Over  ;  very 

gi  h  id 

Average  ; 

good 
Average  : 

good 
Average  ; 

good 

Ovei' ; 
very  good 
Over  :  very 

g ' 

Average  ; 

good 


Average  ; 
good 


Over  :  vers 

good 


Over  ;  very 

-ood 

Over 

Over :  very 

gi  iod 

Average  : 

verj  good 

Over  ;  I 

Over :  verj 

■-• I 

Average  ; 

good 
Averagi 


Over  ;  very 
good 


Averagi  ■  ; 
-t  m  » I 

Under ;  bad 
Over  :  good 

Over 
Under  ;  good 
i  iver  :  good 

Ovei 

Ovei 


STRAW- 
BERRIES. 


I  nder 
Over;  good 
Under ;  good 

Under 


NUTS. 


Under 

Average ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Average 

Average ;     j 

goi  id 
Average 

Over :  very 
- I 

Under 

Under  :  bad 

Under ;  had 

Under ;  had 

Average  : 

very  good 

Under ;  good 


Average  . 
good 


Average  ; 
good 

Average  ; 
good 

Avi  rage  ; 

g I 

Over 

Over ;  verj 

'_ I 

Under    I  ad 

Average  : 

g I 

Over  ; 
verj  goi  d 
Under  ;  had 

Averagi 


Average  ; 

-ood 

Under 
CTnder  ;  bad 
i  nder  ;  bad 

I  nder 

Average 

Under :  good 

ovei'  : 

very  g I 

Under 


Average 

Average 

over ;  good 

Over 

Average  ; 
good 
Under 

Average 

Over  :  good 

Average 

Average 


Over ;  very 
good 


NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 


Arthur     Chapman,    Westonbirt 

Gardens,  Tetbury. 
W.    H.   Berry,    Highnam  Court 

Gardens,  Gloucester. 
A.         Buckingham,         Stallage 

Park       Gardens,       Brampton 

Brian. 
Thomas       Spencer.       Goodrich 

Court  Gardens,  Ross. 
George  Mulling,  Eastnor  Castle 

Gardens,  Ledbury. 
A.    J.    Morris,    Downton  Castle 

Gardens,  Ludlow. 
Thos.     Coomber,     The    Hendre 

Gardens,  Monmouth. 
George  Shawley,  Halswell  Park 

Gardens,  Bridgwater. 
J,    T.    Rushton,    Barons    Uown 

Gardens,  Dulverton. 
W   A.  Farmer,  Knowle  Gardens, 

Dunster. 
Samuel      Kidley,      Ruuniiigton 

Nurseries,  Wellington. 
E.  A.  Hussey,  Leigh  House  Gar- 
dens, near  Chard. 


Over         A.   Young,   Witley   Court    Gar- 
dens, Worcester. 
Average       C.    A.  Bayford,  Davenham  Car- 
dens,  Malvern. 
Under;  good  \\\    Crump,    Madresfleld    Court 
I    Gardens,  Malvern. 
Thos.     Watkins,      The     Grange 
Gardens,  Claims. 
Average       Ernest     Avery,     Kinstall     Park 
Gardens,  Bromsgrove. 
Under       James  Udale,  Ombersley  Road, 

Dl  nit  H  irll. 


V verage  ; 

g 1 


Iveragc 
Under 

Over 

Over  ;  very 
good 

Over  ;  good 

Under 


W.  Tiso,  Glyn  Garth  Palace  Gar 
dens,  llenai  Bridge. 

W.     Phillips,     Derry    Ormond 

Park  Gardens,  Llangyhi. 

.1.  s.   Higgins,  Glynllivon    Park 

Gardens. 

J.  A  Jones,  Chirk  Castle  Gardens, 
Ruabon. 

J.    Barnard.    Mostyn    Hall    Oar 

dens,  Mostyn. 
Richard    Milner,  Margara    I'aik 

Gardens,  Port  Talbot 
C.  T.  Warmington,  Penllergaer 

Gardens,  Swansea. 
A.    Gribble,    Phis    Machynlleth 

Gardens,  Machynlleth. 
Geo.      Griffin,      Sleheek       Pars 

Gardens,  Haverfonhvtst. 
W.    A.    Baldwin,   Clynttcw    Oar- 
dens,  Boncath,  8.0. 
J.      MacCormack,      Maesllwcfa 

Castle  Gardens.  Glasbury. 
Wilson    Palliser,    Norton    Man 

Gardens,  Norton.  u.s.o. 


Average 
V verage 


<  iver : 
very  good 
Over  ;  \  erj      I  nder  ;  good 


good 
Under  ;  good 

Over  ;  good 

Over  ;  verj 
good 
L  verage 

Over 

Average  ; 
verj  good 


Under  ;  good 

<  her  ;  g 1 

Under;  g I 

t  ndei 

Under 

Average  ; 
very  good 


Average  : 
good 


Robt.  Duthie,  C  del'  Secretary's 

[,i"l-e  Hardens,    Phu'iiix    Park, 

Dublin. 
Thomas    Shiels,    Lanesborough 

Gardens,  Belturbet 
.1.    Moncrieff,     Florence    Court 

Gardens,  Enniskillen 
S    Cranston,  Castle  Bellingham 

Gardens. 
Michael       M.Kcoun,       Julians- 
i    town,  Drogheda. 
J.    B.    Pow,     Dunsanj    Castle 

Gardens. 
.1.  Hepburn,  Dartre*  Gardens. 

Kred.  W.  Walker,   Sion     Houst 

Gardens,  sion  Mills. 
Geo.     Bogie,     Pakenham     Hall 

(gardens,  Castlepollard, 

\V.  F.,  Rathvilly, 

.Maurice  Colbert,  Agheni  Gar- 
dens, Conna. 

I.  Dearnaby,  Magazine  Road, 
Cork. 

Pat  Sheehan,  Glenville  Manor 
Gardens,  Fermoy. 

E,  Clarke,  Claremount,  Garry 
i    Castle,  Banagher. 

Frederick  Bedford,  Straffan 
House  Gardens 

Alexr.  Black,  Carton,  May- 
nootb. 

r.  a.  Boyk-,  Ca  -i  li  I  oi  bi  Gar 
dens,  Newtown  I'oi bes. 
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CONDITION    OF   THE    FRUIT    CROPS— (.continued). 


(in  NT1 


APPLE.S. 


IRELAND: 

ROSCOMMON    Under 

tipperary Under;  g 

WATERFORD    Over  ;  very 

!     Average ; 
good 

CHANNEL 
ISLANDS :! 

GUERNSEY    Over;  good 

JERSEY Averagi 

good 

ISLE  OF 

MAN: 

DOUGLAS    Average  : 

gl  h  M  I 


PEARS. 


Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Over  ;  very 

good 
Over;  good 


PLUMS. 


CHERRIES. 


PEACHES 
AND  NEC- 
TARINES. 


Average  ; 
good 

Average  ; 

good 
\ verage  . 

good 

("li'lir  ;  %<hh\ 


Average 

Over;  very 

g I 

Over  :  very 

good 
Average ; 

■j  ood 


\  irei  agi 


Undei  :  ^<»<<l       Average  ;  \' 

good  g i 

Average ;       '  nder  ;  g 1  Average  . 

C I  t-:i«l 


Average  ; 

vei  \   g 1 

v.  ver  ;  good 


Average  ; 

g|   <><| 

rVverage  ; 
good 


APRICOTS. 


SMALL 
FRUITS. 


Vreragi   . 
good 


i  nder 


i  ruler ;  bad 


0v«  ;  good 

Over ;  very 

good 
« >\  i  r  ;  vei  v 

g I 

Average  ; 
very  good 


Ovei  .  very 

- i 

good 


Ovei      ood 


STRAW- 

BERRIES. 


Average 

Under  ;  bad 

Over ; 

very  g I 

Average  ; 
B 1 


Ov  i     ;ood 


Average : 

- I 


\vn age  . 
bad 


N  UTS. 


Under :  bud 


Under ;  bad 


NAMH    AND  ADDRESS 


Terence      Rogers,     ETrenchparl 

llou.se  Gardens. 
John    Fraser,    Sbanballj   I  asl  U 

•  Unit  ns,  Clogheen,  Cahir. 
jThbtaas  Dunn,  Strancally  Casth 

Gardens,  Tallow. 
David     Crombie,     *  'nrragh * 

Canleus,  Port-law. 


C.     Smith     &     Son,    »  aledonia 

Niiim  ry,  Guernsey, 
[nomas      Sharxnsn,      Imperial 

N  nraery,  St,  Sellers. 


[nglis,    Brunswick  Kosw 

N6rsi  i 


SUMMARIES. 


S(  OTLAND. 


IREI.ANIl. 


Records 

CO 

u 

s 

i 

a 
o 

(62) 

-c  ■  = 

P  a  « 

—  =  ~ 

1      1 

i. 

< 

—    r. 

C    - 

i5 

Xiiiiii..  tot  Records  ... 

(52) 

(SO) 

(22) 

(52) 

(4, 

Iveragi 

24 

15 

21 

12 

11 

Hi 

2 

Over          

9 

13 

24 

18 

5 

7 

34 

15 

I 

i  nder    

It 

11 

11 

10 

■i 

4 

2 

12 

1 

Records 

Apples. 

i- 

S» 

CD 

a 

a 

s 

01 

oftfl 

as 

5  a 

=  i 
-•- 

Is 

■  t  !;,  cords  ... 

(21) 

(19) 

(13) 

Cm 

(21) 

(-21) 



4 

9 

11 

11 

(i 

:: 

4 

,:, 

Oi    i       

8 

11 

0 

5 

1 

14 

1 

1              

9 

1 

4 

1 

2 

2 

:'. 

12 

ENGLAND. 


(  II  INNEL   1-1  INDS 


Number  ol  Records 

Average  

Over        

Under     


(209) 

7:  i 
in 
90 


(209) 

(199) 

(159) 

(214) 

no 

;  - 

nil 

77. 

.11 

120 

'II 

6] 

60 

71 

40 

- 

28 

18 

71 

27 

2!l 

49 

11 

90 

(151) 

25 
98 


Number  of  Records 

lv<  rage 

Ovei 

Under     


WALES. 


Number  of  Records 

Average    

Over 

Under       


(12) 

(12) 

(12) 

4 

4 

4 

« 

3 

B 

- 

— 

2 

(12)  (10) 

6 

6  5 

1  I      - 


(6)        (12) 

4  4 

I  s 


(12) 

7 


(7) 


(2) 

1 

(2) 

1 

(2) 
1 

12) 

2 

2 

a) 

i 

(2) 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

ISLE    OF    .MAN. 


Average    

Over 

i  nder        


(l) 

l 


(1)        (1) 

l  — 


ll) 


(1) 


GRAND 

SUMMARY,    1914. 

SUMMARY    OF    1913 

FOR 

COMPARISON. 

\  umber  ol  Records 

Lvei        

Over       

Under      

(297) 
118 
04 
115 

(293) 

14:1 
94 
60 

1U7 
96 
39 

(285) 

14:: 

1(12 

411 

• 

100 

7(1 
34 

087) 
32 
19 
56 

140 

1  11 

16 

129 

11(1 
50 

(17.. 1 
St! 
2:l 
55 

\  umber  ..i  Records    ... 

e 

Over        

Under     

(256) 

121 
29 
106 

(245) 
22 

1 

(248) 

... 

71 
.37 

(167) 

23 

1 

143 

1 
17.2 

(249) 
16 

(248) 

1  is 

WINTER-FLOWERING   HYBRID    BEGONIAS. 


This  race  of  Begonias,  which  originated  from 
crossings  between  Begonia  socotrana  and 
varieties  of  the  tuberous  rooting  section,  is  a 
very  great  acquisition  to  winter-flowering 
plants.  The  flowers  of  some  varieties  are  borne 
in  stiff  erect  stems,  whilst  others  have  a  pen- 
dant habit,  such  as  Clibran's  Pink,  which 
carries  as  many  as  twelve  blooms  in  a  cluster, 
each  bloom  measuring  3  inches  across.  The 
leaves  of  these  Begonias  are  large  and  of  a 
beautiful,  glossy  green,  and  serve  to  show  off 
the  flowers  to  the  beet  advantage.  Some 
growers  find  a  little  difficulty  in  cultivating  this 
race,  and  for  the  benefit  of  these  I  describe 
my  own  methods,  which  have  proved  satisfac- 
tory. 

Propagation  may  be  carried  out  any  time  be- 
tween April  and  August,  when  the  growths 
that  rise  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  are 
sufficiently  large  to  provide  suitable  cuttings, 
or  shoots  from  the  tubers  may  be  taken  that 
come  up  from  the  soil  just  like  suckers.     The 


cuttings  should  be  inserted  singly  in  thumb 
pots,  in  a  compost  of  loam  and  leaf  mould  in 
equal  proportions,  with  plenty  of  silver  sand 
added.  After  inserting  the  cuttings,  they 
should  be  given  a  watering  and  the  compost 
allowed  to  drain  until  dry,  then  they  should  bo 
plunged  into  coconut  fibre  in  a  propagating 
case.  The  glass  of  this  case  will  need  to  be 
.  wiped  three  or  four  times  a  day  in  order  to 
keep  it  free  of  moisture  and  prevent  the 
cuttings  from  damping.  When  it  is  known 
that  the  cuttings  have  rooted,  a  little  air 
may  be  admitted  to  the  frame,  keeping  the 
Dlants  there  for  a  day  or  two  longer  until  they 
Lave  hardened  a  little,  when  they  may  be  potted 
into  4-ineh  pots.  The  compost  for  this  re-pot- 
ting should  be  of  fibrous  loam  three  parts,  leaf 
mould  one  part,  and  peat  one  part,  -with 
sprinklings  of  broken  charcoal  and  sand.  After 
this  stage  they  should  be  grown  in  a  house 
where  the  atmospheric  temperature  does  not  fall 
below  60°,  and  atmospheric  moisture  should  be 
maintained  by  damping  the  floor  twice  each  day, 
and  by  spraying  the  plants  lightly  on  bright 
days.     If  the  plants  are  exposed   to  direct  sun- 


shine they  may  require  a  6light  shade  dining  the 
hottest  hours  of  the  day. 

Directly  the  plants  have  rooted  through  the 
compost  in  the  4-inch  pots,  they  should  be  re- 
potted again  into  the  pots  in  which  they 
will  flower.  Pots  of  6-inch  diameter  are 
sufficiently  large.  The  compost  may  be  the 
same  as  for  the  previous  potting,  except  for  the 
addition  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  bone-meal. 
Cultivate  the  plants  in  the  same  conditions  as 
before,  and  take  care  to  admit  air  to  the 
structure  on  all  favourable  occasions.  WJiec 
the  plants  have  rooted  thfough  the  soil  again, 
and  are  growing  freely,  waterings  twice  a  week 
with  diluted  liquid  cow  manure  may  be  appliec 
with  advantage. 

The  plants  are  sometimes  subject  to  the  at- 
tacks of  a  mite,  and  also  of  white  fly,  and 
should  be  fumigated  about  every  fortnight. 
taking  care  to  ascertain  that  the  foliage  is  dn 
before  fumigating  is  commenced,  or  the  leave? 
may  suffer   injury. 

Varieties  which  have  proved  very  satisfactory 
with    me   are   Elatior,    Ensign.    Clibran's 
Beauty  of  Hale    and  Bank  Hall.     Grower. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  WC. 

Editors  and  Publisher.  —  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication,  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments,  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.  —  The 
Editors  do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contribu- 
tions or  illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special 
arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their 
correspondents. 


APPOINTMENTS   FOR   AUCUST. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  1— 

Society  Francaise   de  Londres  Meet. 
MONDAY,   AUGUST  3— 

Bletchley   and   Fenny   Stratford  Hort.    Soc.    Sh. 
TUESDAY,  AUGUST  A. 

Leicester   (Abbey  Park)  Fl.    Sh.    (2  days).     Scottis*) 

Hort.  Assoc,  meet. 

FRIDAY,    AUGUST   7— 

Perthshire   Sweet  Pea  and  Rose   Soc.  Ex.   (2  days). 
Dundee  Hort.  Assoc,  meet. 

SATURDAY,    AUGUST   8— 

Stirling  Hort.   Assoc,  outing  to  Callander  Park. 
TUESDAY,    AUGUST    11— 

Roy.    Hort.    Soc.    Corns,    meet    and    Nat.    Gladiolus 

Soc.   combined  show. 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  13— 

Taunton    Deane   Hort.    Soc.    Sh 
MONDAY,   AUGUST  17— 

Pitsmoor  Fl.  Sh. 

Sweet  Pea  Sh.  at  Sheffield. 
TUESDAY,    AUGUST    18—' 

Brighton  Fl.  Sh.  (2  days). 
WEDNESDAY,    AUGUST    19— 

Shropshire  Hort.  Soc.  Sh.  at  Shrewsbury  (2  days). 
THURSDAY,    AUGUST   20— 

Aberdeen   Roy.   Hort.    Soc.   Sh.    (3  days). 
FRIDAY,    AUGUST    21— 

Forfar  Hort.    Soc.   Sh.   (2  days). 
TUESDAY,  AUGUST  25— 

Roy.  Hort.   Soc.  Corns,  meet.    Newcastle  Fl.    Sh.   (3 

days). 

THURSDAY,   AUGUST    27— 

Dundee  Hort.    Soc.    Sh.    (3   days). 


Aviragb    Mban    Tbmpiraturb     for     the    ensuing    week 
deduced  from    observations    during    the     last  Fifty 
Years  at  Greenwich,  62.2. 
Actual  Tbmpbraturbb  :  — 

London,  Wednesday,  July  29  :  Max.  62° ;  Min.  53° 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office.  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  Thursday,  July  30 
(10  a.m.) ;  29.2 ;  Temp.  63°.— Weather- 
Dull. 
Provinces,  Wednesday,  July  29  :  Max.  71°,  Weston- 
super-Mare  ;    Min.  50°,  Llandudno. 


The  present   issue    con- 

The  Fruit        tains     our     annual     re- 

Crops.  report  on  the  conditions 

of  the  hardy  fruit  crops 
in  these  Isles,  and  we  venture  to  think 
that  the  report  is  of  such  a  character 
as  to  justify  the  liveliest  feelings  of 
satisfaction.  It  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  perfect  crops  should 
be  looked  for  in  the  case  of  trees 
that  are  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  our  chastening  climate ;  the  winds  blow 
and  rains  descend  or  not  for  reasons 
totally  unconnected  with  the  aspirations 
of  fruit  cultivators,  and  the  trees,  being 
subject  to  severe  fluctuations  of  tempera- 
ture and  water  supply,  often  experience 
checks  that  the  wit  of  man  is  quite  unable 
to  prevent.  But  in  addition  to  the  dis- 
couragement arising  from  unsuitable 
"weather  conditions  at  particular  periods, 
there   are  the   equally   grave  risks  caused 


by  the  numberless  pests  and  diseases  that 
are  ever  ready  to  prey  upon  cultivated 
plants,  and  are  irresistibly  attracted  by 
such  as  are  capable  of  bearing  choice 
fruits.  In  face  of  all  the  difficulties 
surely  the  wonder  is  not  that  we  do  not 
obtain  perfect  crops,  but  that  our  fruit 
stores  and  markets  are  supplied  with  the 
quantities  that  we  have  come  to  regard 
as  the  average  or  normal  yield. 

If  we  consider  the  crops  in  detail  we 
shall  find  that  the  Apple  crop  was  below 
the  average  last  year,  and  the  present 
figures  show  that  this  year's  yield  will 
likewise  be  less  than  usual,  but  the  de- 
ficiency is  decidedly  less  marked,  for  of 
297  returns  there  are  182  reports  that 
are  equal  to  or  "over"  and  only  115 
below  "  average."  As  Apples  are  the 
principal  crop  the  increased  cropping 
indicated  in  the  grand  summaries  is  very 
welcome.  There  is  a  striking  improve- 
ment in  Pears,  for  1913  was  a  very 
bad  Pear  season — the  returns  showed  222 
deficient  crops  and  only  23  that  were 
average.  This  year  out  of  293  returns 
so  many  as  243  are  average  or  over  aver- 
age. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  save 
for  possible  contingencies  unforeseen  at 
the  present,  there  will  be  a  very  plentiful 
supply  of  Pears  this  season.  Plums  were 
almost  as  scarce  last  year  as  Pears,  but 
this  season  the  yield  will  be  much  more 
liberal,  for  there  are  only  89  deficient 
crops  reported  out  of  total  returns  num- 
bering 292.  Cherries  have  been  abundant 
almost  everywhere,  whilst  last  season  the 
crops  were  unusually  meagre. 

The  same  good  reports  are  given  of 
Peaches:  indeed  the  improvement  is  even 
of  greater  degree  than  in  any  kind  of  fruit 
so  far  considered.  Last  year  there  were 
143  under  average  reports  out  of  167  re- 
turns, whilst  this  year  we  have  204  re- 
turns and  only  34  crops  below  the  average 
yield.  Apricots  have  56  "unders  "  out  of 
a  total  return  of  187,  but  last  year  there 
were  so  many  as  152  unsatisfactory  re- 
ports out  of  a  total  of  158.  Small  fruits, 
too,  are  better,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
cellent crops  harvested  last  season.  For 
although  the  number  of  under  average 
reports  is  the  same,  namely,  sixteen,  the 
total  returns  are  302  against  249.  Straw- 
berries alone  of  all  the  crops  enumerated 
in  our  tables  show  a  falling  off  as  com- 
pared with  last  year.  Then,  the  number 
of  returns  was  248,  and  there  were  only 
nine  reports  of  under  average  crops ;  this 
year  there  are  295  returns  and  50  reports 
of  deficient  crops,  so  the  difference  is  dis- 
tinctly against  the  present  crop.  Our  last 
column  is  devoted  to  Nuts,  and  last  year, 
it  will  be  remembered,  the  scarcity  of  the 
Nut  crop  was  a  notable  feature  of  the 
season.  In  our  142  returns  there  were 
no  fewer  than  111  reports  of  under  aver- 
age crops.  This  year  the  circumstances  are 
more  favourable,  for  of  170  returns  there 
are    only   55    unsatisfactory    reports. 

These  details  should  suffice  to  encour- 
age the  hopes  of  the  consumer  of  British- 
grown  fruits,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that 
they  indicate  conditions  that  will  prove 
profitable  to  the  cultivator,  for  on  his 
enterprise  and  skill  depend  undoubtedly 
the  fortunes  of  this  national  industry. 


The  object  of  the 
protection  against  Rome  Convention  is  to 
rL^  IT*'    *The  brmg  about   by   legisla- 

Rome   Convention.     .       o  Jt      o 

tive  and  administrative 
measures  between  the  countries  adhering 
to  the  Convention  mutual  and  effective 
action  to  prevent  the  introduction  and 
extension  of  plant  pests. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  object  the 
Convention  contemplates  (1)  State  inspec- 
tion of  nurseries,  gardens,  hothouses  and 
other  establishments  devoted  to  the  trade 
of  living  plants  (plants,  cuttings,  grafts, 
bulbs  and  cut  flowers).  (2)  State  regula- 
tion of  transport  and  packing  of  plants. 
(3)  The  establishment  in  each  of  the  ad- 
hering countries  of  a  Government  depart- 
ment of  Phytopathology,  to  give  effect  to 
inspection,  to  control  transport  and  to 
issue  certificates;  and  (4)  the  foundation 
of  one  or  several  research  institutions  in 
which  the  scientific  and  technical  investi- 
gation of  plant  pests  shall  be  conducted. 

The  Horticultural  branch  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  is  in  consultation  with  a 
committee  formed  of  members  appointed 
by  the  Horticultural  Trades  Association 
and  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
with  the  object  of  discovering  whether 
opinion  in  this  country  is  or  is  not  favour- 
able to  our  adhesion  to  the  Convention. 

The  committee  has  held  several  meetings 
but,  as  might  be  expected,  has  found  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  recommending  un- 
conditional acceptance  of  the  terms  of  the 
Rome  Convention.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  such  an  acceptance  are  due  to  the 
uncertainty  attaching  to  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  of  several  of  the  articles  of  the 
Convention. 

Thus  Article  5  of  the  Convention  pro- 
vides that  living  plants — in  the  sense 
already  indicated — may  be  imported  only 
if  they  are  accompanied  by  a  phyto- 
pathological  certificate  issued  by  com- 
petent officials  of  the  exporting  country. 
The  committee  is  anxious  to  know  whether 
a  phytopathological  certificate  issued  by  a 
responsible  body  will  suffice  to  allow  of  the 
introduction  of  living  plants  from  a 
country  which  is  not  a  signatory  to  the 
Convention.  It  is  no  less  anxious  to  know 
whether  this  Article  prevents  the  importa- 
tion of  plants  from  a  "  non-contracting  " 
■State.  If  it  is  shown  that  adhesion  to  the 
Conference  does  not  limit  nor  prevent  the 
importation  of  plants  from  non-adhering 
countries,  the  committee  is  prepared,  sub- 
ject to  one  other  proviso,  to  recommend 
that  this  country  join  the  Convention. 
This  proviso  is  that  cut  flowers  shall  not 
require  to  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
of  freedom  from  plant  pests.  For,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  engaged  in  the  cut-flower 
industry,  to  require  a  certificate  with 
each  consignment  of  cut  flowers  would  de- 
stroy the  import  trade.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  question  whether  such  a 
destruction  of  the  import  trade  in  out 
flowers  is  or  is  not  desirable  lies  outside 
the  reference  to  the  committee.  The  Rome 
Convention  has  for  its  purpose  not  an 
examination  or  change  in  fiscal  policy,  but 
the  reduction  of  the  enemies  of  vegeta- 
tion. Hence  the  committee  had  only  to 
consider   whether   the  introduction  of  out 
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flowers  is  likely  to  spread  plant  diseases. 
They  were  of  opinion  that  it  is  not,  and 
recommend,  therefore,  that  cut  flowers 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the 
Convention. 

The  net  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
committee  is  that  the  Horticultural 
branch  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  has 
undertaken  to  obtain  the  official  views  of 
the  Convention  on  the  points  above  indi- 
cated. 

The  committee  in  its  written  expression 
of  opinion  has  added  two  riders  which 
are  of  importance.  It  recommends,  in 
the  first  place,  that  negotiations  should  be 
entered  into  between  this  country  and  the 
Dominions,  etc.,  with  the  object  of  estab- 
lishing a  phytopathologic.il  convention 
within  the  Empire  in  order  to  facilitate 
trade  between  the  home  country  and  the 
Dominions  and  Dependencies,  and  in  the 
second  place  it  advises  that,  in  the  event 
of  the  Rome  Convention  meeting  again, 
or  in  the  event  of  a  similar  convention 
being  summoned,  British  representatives 
should  include  persons  interested  and  en- 
gaged in  horticultural  trade. 

Informed  opinion  will  agree  that  the 
committee  has  acted  wisely  in  making  sure 
of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  commit- 
ments involved  by  adhesion  before  recom- 
mending this  country  to  join  the  Con- 
vention. 


Coloured  Plate.  — Apple  Peacemaker  is  i 
new  culinary  variety,  raised  from  Houblon 
crossed  with  Rival,  and  received  the  Award 
of  Merit  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
October  7,  1913,  when  specimens  were  submitted 
to  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Pope,  Welford  Park  Gardens,  Newbury. 
It  is  of  the  Chas.  Ross  type  (round,  large),  but 
not  quite  so  regular  in  outline,  and  the  colour  >s 
paler.  The  tree  is  said  to  be  a  good  and  con- 
sistent bearer,  and  the  fruit  is  in  season  through- 
out September. 

Appointment  of  Entomologist  by  R.H.S. 

— At  their  meeting  on  the  28th  ult.  the  Presi 
dent  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  appointed  Professor  H.  Maxweit- 
Lefroy,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.,  F.E.S.,  of  the  Imperial 
College  of  Science,  South  Kensington,  as  Ento- 
mologist at  the  Society's  gardens  at  Wisley,  in 
connection  with  their  scheme  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  gardens  and  of  the  practical  and 
scientific  work  there.  By  special  permission. 
Professor  Lefroy  will  hold  the  dual  appointment 
of  Entomologist  to  the  Society  and  to  the  Im- 
perial College. 

A  Large  Banksian  Rose.  — We  have  re- 
ceived from  Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  Brown, 
Brightstone,  Isle  of  Wight,  a  photograph,  which 
unfortunately  is  not  suitable  for  reproduction, 
of  a  large  Banksian  Rose  in  her  garden.  The 
Rose  is  planted  near  an  old  summerhouse,  which 
it  has  entirely  covered,  and  the  stem  is  8  inches 
in  circumference  near  to  the  ground  level.  It 
has  rambled  up  other  trees,  including  a  Pear, 
40  feet  high,  reaching  to  the  top.  It  has 
also  covered  entirely  two  Yew  trees,  and  is  en- 
croaching on  a  third.  The  plant  was  a  glorious 
sight  this  May,  for  having  grown  through, 
it  flowered  on  both  sides  of  these  trees. 
Our  correspondent  writes  :  "It  was  in  bloom 
in  Christmas  week,  and  I  had  sprays  cut 
from  it,  and  again  in  the  middle  of 
January,  and  it  was  full  of  buds  then,  but  frost 
and  easterly  winds  nipped  them,  so  the  tree  did 


not  come  into  flower  again  until  the  end  of 
April.  It  receives  no  treatment,  neither  pruning 
nor  manuring,  and  is  practically  on  its  own  roots 
now,  as  the  stem  rooted  into  a  little  bank 
thrown  up  just  above  the  ground  level.  No  one 
knows  its  age,  but  the  tree  was  probably  planted 
forty  or  more  years  ago." 

Public  Gift  by  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman.Bt.— 

In  order  to  preserve  the  amenities  of  Reigate  Hill 
and  in  commemoration  of  the  jubilee  of  the  in- 
auguration of  the  Reigate  Corporation  in  1863,  Sir 
Jeremiah  Colman  has  purchased  about  16  acres, 
comprising  the  summit, steep  sides  and  lower  slopes 
of  that  portion  of  the  north  Downs  that  over- 
looks Reigate,  and  has  dedicated  it  to  the  public 
use.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  this  beautiful 
Surrey  town  will  know  that  the  scenery  of  Rei- 
gate Hill,  with  the  famous  suspension  bridge  that 
crosses  the  London  and  Brighton  main  road,  is 
unrivalled  anywhere  so  near  'to  London.  The 
scenic  character  is  to  be  preserved  under  very 
strict  conditions,  enacted  both  by  the  vendor, 
Lord  Monsom,  and  the  purchaser.  A  plan  has 
been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Edward  White,  of 
Messrs.  Milner.  Son,  and  White,  and  paths 
have  been  laid  out  which  will  be  rigidly  adhered 
to.  The  borough  of  Reigate  intends  to  hold  a 
dedication  function  declaring  the  hill  a  public 
place,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  advantage  will 
be  taken  of  that  auspicious  occasion  to  recognise 
the  public  spirit  that  has  prompted  Sir  Jeremiah 
Colman  to  make  this  munificent  gift. 

Whiteley  Park. -On  the  21st  ult.  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  London  laid  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  William  White- 
ley,  at  Whiteley  Park,  where  cottage  homes  are 
being  built  for  over  200  aged  poor.  In  the  days 
of  King  Henry  VII.  Whiteley  Park,  which  is 
situated  near  Weybridge,  is  said  to  have  been 
part  of  Hampton  Court  Forest,  and  it  is  on  this 
pleasantly  wooded  estate  of  over  200  acres,  which 
the  trustees  have  bought  with  the  munificent 
legacy  of  the  late  Mr.  Whiteley,  that  the  homes 
are  in  course  of  erection.  Planned  by  the  lead- 
ing architects  of  the  day,  it  is  intended  to  make 
Whiteley  Park  the  finest  example  of  garden  city 
planning  extant. 

The  Lesser  Narcissus  Fly.  —  The  eorre- 
spondence  on  the  subject  of  the  Lesser  Narcissus 
Fly  has  fulfilled  the  useful  function  of  putting 
the  various  investigators  in  full  and  even  de- 
tailed possession  of  one  another's  views.  We 
may  take  it  that  the  tenacity  with  which  these 
views  are  held,  and  the  emphasis  with  which 
they  have  sometimes  been  expressed,  are  indices 
of  the  industry  and  persistency  with  which  the 
holders  will  pursue  experimental  investigations 
on  this  subject.  If  so  we  may  hope  that  a  year 
or  so  hence  the  precise  roles  of  Merodon  and 
Eumerus  may  have  been  determined,  and  that 
the  subject  may  pa6s  from  the  warm  regions  of 
controversy  into  the  cool  domain  of  scientific  cer- 
tainty. In  closing  the  correspondence  we  take  the 
opportunity  of  assuring  Mr.  St.  Ox  that  his 
competence  to  speak  on  this  subject  is  not  chal- 
lenged seriously  by  anyone  who  knows  the 
amount  of  time  and  ingenuity  which  he  has  de- 
voted to  the  subject,  particularly  to  the  ex- 
tremely practical  aspect  of  it — namely,  the  catch- 
ing and  hatching  of  Merodon.  We  understand 
that  coloured  and  black-and-white  drawings 
made  by  our  correspondent  will  appear  shortly 
in  the  Daffodil  Annual. 

Hops,  Fruit  and   Potatos  in  the  United 

States. —  The  Department  of  Agriculture  gives 
the  condition  (expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the 
ten-year  average)  of  Apples  in  the  United  States 
on  July  1  as  108.1.  of  Pears  as  110.0,  of  Hops  as 
103.2,  and  of  Potatos  as  94.3.  The  average  price 
received  by  growers  on  July  1  for  Potatos  was 
about  3s.  5d.  per  bushel,  and  foT  Apples  on 
June  15  about  5s.  8d.  per  bushel,  prices  for  both 
commodities  being  somewhat  higher  than  usual. 


The  area  under  Potatos  on  July  1  was  estimated 
at  3,708,000  acres. 

Birmingham  and  Midland  Union  of 
Horticultural  Societies.— Mr.  Carradine 
has  resigned  the  post  of  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Birmingham  and  Midland  Union  of  Horticul 
tural  Societies,  and  Mr.  T.  E.  Aston  has  been 
appointed  in  his  stead.  The  new  secretary's 
address  is  25,   Grosvenor   Road,   Handsworth. 

Humorous  Verse  by  an  Amateur  Gar- 
dener.— Mr.  Druery's  large  circle  of  friends 
will  be  interested  to  learn  that  he  has  given 
yet  another  indication  of  the  versatility 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  him.  In  his  more 
mature  years  he  has  returned  to  what  we  under- 
stand was  a  very  delightful  and  successful  avo- 
cation of  his  earlier  years,  the  writing  of  verse. 
His  latest  volume  is  entitled  The  Pig's  Tale  and 
Other  Recitations* 

Mr.  H.  Markham.— The  many  friends  of 
Mr.  H.  Markham,  gardener  at  Wrotham  Park, 
Barnet,  will  regret  to  hear  of  the  bereavement 
he  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  his  wife,  which 
occurred  on  the  25th  ult. 

Visit  to  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons.- 
On  the  24th  ult.,  a  few  friends  visited  the  nur- 
series of  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  near  Craw- 
ley, Sussex,  with  a  view  to  inspecting  the  various 
additions  and  alterations  that  have  been  carried 
out  there.  The  area  lias  been  increased  by  15 
acres,  making  a  total  of  125  acres,  cropped  ex- 
clusively with  nursery  stock.  Amongst  the  new 
features  inspected  was  a  small  old  English 
garden,  with  paved  courts,  pergola  and  sun- 
dial, also  a  rockery  and  bog  garden.  As  the 
firm  does  a  large  landscape  gardening  business, 
type  gardens  such  as  the  English  garden  and 
others  may  have  considerable  value  to  visitors  at 
the  nurseries,  who  intend  making  additions  to 
their  own  establishments.  In  the  houses  the 
principal  features  included  a  first-rate  strain  of 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  and  pot  fruit  trees 
bearing  ripe  fruit.  Messrs.  Cheal  are  well 
known  for  their  cultivation  of  Dahlias,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  plants  this  season  is  proof  that 
exhibitors  will  again  have  to  reckon  with  flowers 
from  Crawley.  It  was  too  early  to  find  the  plants 
m  full  bloom,  but  the  early  flowers  were  ap- 
pearing on  the  single,  the  Collerette,  the  Paeony- 
flowered,  and  other  types,  and  the  plants  were 
spreading  out  in  their  first  effort  to  cover  the 
liberal  amount  of  space  allowed  each  specimen 
in  the  plantations.  As  no  appreciable  rain  had 
fallen  at  Crawley  for  a  period  of  eight  weeks, 
the  Dahlias,  and,  indeed,  the  fruit  and  other 
trees,  have  made  less  growth  than  usual  at  this 
date,  but  what  has  been  made  will  doubtless  be 
"6tocky,"  and  therefore  of  high  value.  The 
nurseries  contain  counties  fruit  trees,  including 
three  or  four  acres  of  well-trained  espaliers.  So 
many  as  20.000  cuttings  are  inserted  each  year 
for  the  provision  of  stocks  for  the  grafting  of 
Apples,  in  addition  to  an  immense  number  of 
Crab  6tocks  raised  from  seeds.  Pears,  Plums, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Cherries,  and  the  small 
fruits,  such  as  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  were 
seen  in  thousands  of  well-grown  plants,  and  it 
was  noticed  that  the  ground  about  them  was  well 
tilled  with  the  Planet,  Junr.,  cultivator,  and  free 
from  weeds.  A  walk  through  the  many  acre6 
devoted  to  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  took  some 
time,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  stay  long  to 
admire  particular  specimens,  but  it  may  be  said 
that  Messrs.  Cheal's  collection  contains  not  only 
the  most  popular  6pecies,  but  the  best  varieties. 
Roses  are  grown  in  large  numbers,  and 
the  budding  delayed  by  the  dry  weather 
was  in  full  progress.  Many  of  the  Pillar  Roses 
were  in  full  bloom,  and  the  following  varieties 
provoked  much  admiration  : — Francois  Jouraville. 
double,  pink ;  White  Dorothy,  which  appeared, 
more  free  even  than  usual ;  and  Evangeline,  with 

*  The  Pig's  Tale  and  Other  Recitations.  By  (has.  T. 
Druery.   (Elliot  Stock,  7,  Paternoster  Row,  London.)  6s.  net. 
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single  flowers  like  glorified  Dog  Roses,  and  very 
fragrant.  The  examples  of  the  topiary  art  were 
perfectly  startling,  few  of  the  visitors  being  pre- 
pared for  such  a  large  and  varied  collection  of 
wonderfully  well-trained  specimens. 

An     Austrian     Expedition     to     China. — 

We  have  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Camillo   Karl     Schneider,     secretary     of    the 
Austrian  Dendrological  Society  :   "  I  am  sending 
you    a    few     particulars,     which     may     interest 
your     readers,     of     an      expedition     in     which 
I   am   engaged,   in   company   with    Dr.    Handel- 
Mazzetti,    to    Western    China.      The    journey, 
which   has   for  its  object  botanical   and   horti- 
cultural   research,    is    organised    by    the    Den- 
drological   Society    of    Austria-Hungary.       We 
arrived    at     Yunnan-fu,     the     capital     of     the 
province    of     Yunnan,     on     February    3,     and 
left     for     the     Yangtze     on     March     5.       We 
avoided    the  main   road   and    took    a   less    fre- 
quented    one     (not    that     followed     by    Major 
Davies,    which    we    crossed    at    San-ying-pan). 
We  had  some  very  cold  days,   sometimes  with 
3°   of   frost,  but  when  we  finally  reached    the 
Yangtze  the  temperature  was  high.     The  flora 
of  the  Yangtze  banks  is  not  identical  with  that 
of  the  mountains,  amd  we  made  a  good  collection 
of     flowering     trees,     shrubs,     and     herbaceous 
plants,  though  the  time  of  year  was  not  very 
favourable.     We  crossed  the  Yangtze  by  a  dif- 
ferent  ferry   from  that   used    by   Davies,   and, 
passing  by  Tung-an-chou,  we  reached  Hui-li-chou 
at  the  end  of  March.     From  here  we  made  a 
short  excursion  to  the  Lung  tschu  shan  (3,700 
metres  high),  where  we  found  some  small  forests 
of  Cunninghamia  at  a  height  of  between  2,400 
and  2,900  m.     At  the  top  of  the  mountain  was 
a   dense  jungle  of  small-leaved   Bamboos,  grow- 
ing  with   evergreen  Oaks   and   Rhododendrons. 
Of  the  latter  genus  there    were    some    species 
in    flower ;    but    the    richest    genus    we    found 
was   Primula,   of    which   we   have   already   col- 
lected about  sixteen  fine  species.     From  Hui-li 
we  went  on  to  Techang  on  the  main  road,  only 
leaving  it  to  see  the  coal  mines  near   Yimen. 
From     Techang    we     ascended    the     Han-tse-rei 
(3.2C0  m.)  in  the  west,  and  had  our  first  glimpse 
of     the     valley     of     the     Yalung     river.        On 
April    9    we     arrived     at     Ning-yuan-fu,    where 
we  met  with  a  very   hospitable  reception   from 
the  French  and  American  missionaries  stationed 
there.     The   natives   were    also   very   kind,    and 
the  Chinese  prefect  lent  us  a  small  house,  which 
we  were  glad  to  make  our  headquarters  for  four 
weeks.     Ning-yuan-fu     is     beautifully     situated 
on  the  shores  of  a  picturesque  lake,  flanked  by 
high  mountains   to  the  south   and   east.       We 
climbed   the   Lo-tieh-shan   (4,260   m.),   where  we 
found  Tsuga,  and  visited  the  independent  tribe 
known  as  the  Lolo,  whose  territory  lies  on  the 
tains   of    the    Ta-liang-shan.     We   saw  the 
remains  of  fine  forests  of  Abies,  Picea,  Tsuga, 
and      many      deciduous     trees.        On      May      5 
we   left   the   Chien-chang    valley    and    travelled 
westward  to  the  Yalung  river,  which  we  crossed 
on   the   11th.     We   made   a   short   stay   at   Yen- 
yuan-hsien,    the   capital   of   the   Chin-chiang    or 
Yalung,   which   is  celebrated  for  its  salt  mines  ; 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Moso-Tussu    at    Kua-pieh. 
and    reached    the    Yalung    a    second    time    at 
Hui-li   on    May  26.       Here  we   visited  the  gold 
mines,    and    then   climbed    up    to    the    Tibetan 
forests    at   Eitzetes,    ascending   northward   to   a 
height  of  4,500  m.     We   then  returned  to  Yen- 
yuan  hsien,  having  collected   about  1,500  speci- 
mens of  dried  plants  and  250  packets  of  seeds. 
The  seeds  I  sent  to  the  gardens  of  the  Dendro- 
logical Society  at  Pruhonitz,  Austria,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  President,  Count  .Silva  Tarouca. 
Dr.     Handel  Mazzetti    was    chiefly    concerned 
with    the   rich    cryptogamic    flora,    which   is   his 
speciality.     We  are  now   (June  4)  at  Yen-yuan- 
hsien,   but  intend  shortly  to  proceed  to  Yung- 
Ning  and  Literang-fu. " 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    OKCHID    HOUSES. 

By  H.  J.  Chapman,   Gardener  to  Mrs.  Cookson, 
Oakwood,   Wylam-on-Tyne. 

The  Hot-water  System.— Now  is  the  best 
time  of  the  year  to  put  the  boilers  and  water- 
pipes  in  thorough  order,  for  they  should  be 
overhauled  at  least  once  a  year.  Leaky  joints 
should  be  made  watertight,  valves  put  in  work- 
ing order,  the  flues  and  chimneys  swept,  and 
new  fire-bars  fitted  if  necessary.  The  weather 
is  never  more  favourable  for  doing  this 
work  than  towards  the  end  of  July.  Where 
new  structures  are  being  erected,  ample  piping 
should  be  provided,  for  it  will  then  be  an 
easy  matter  to  maintain  the  requisite  tempera- 
tures without  making  one  part  of  the  house  un- 
duly hot,  a  fault  generally  found  in  the  older 
structures. 

The  Cool  House.— Take  the  opportunity 
the  fine  weather  affords  to  wash  the  interior  of 
the  Odontoglossum  and  other  cool  houses,  at  the 
6ame  time  cleansing  the  pots  and  staging,  so 
that  all  may  be  in  readiness  for  the  general  re- 
potting of  the  plants,  which  will  require  to  be 
done  in  a  few  weeks'  time.  I  find  it  desirable 
to  renew  all  moisture-retaining  substances  annu- 
ally in  these  houses.  Coke  and  materials  of  a 
like  nature  harbour  slugs  and  snails,  and  if 
not  removed  should  be  well  scalded  with  boiling 
water  to  destroy  pests  and  their  eggs.  In 
rearranging  the  plants,  place  those  that  do  not 
require  repotting  by  themselves,  as  this  will  save 
the  trouble  of  removing  them  a  second  time. 
The  outsides  of  the  houses  may  be  cleansed  later 
when  the  permanent  shadings  are  no  longer 
necessary.  A  supply  of  Sphagnum-moss  should 
be  secured  as  soon  as  possible,  carefully  picked 
apart,  and.  washed  thoroughly,  which  will  help 
to  free  it  from  slugs  and  insect  pests.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  use  only  the  thick  kind,  which 
is  not  so  quick  growing,  and  keeps  compact.  The 
long,  narrow  kind  quickly  outgrows  its  pro- 
portions, and  seldom  lasts  the  season  through. 
Peat  should  have  the  greater  portion  of  the  finer 
particles  shaken  out,  securing  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  fibrous  roots.  Good  peat  is  difficult  to 
obtain,  but  I  prefer  it  to  Osmunda  or  Poly- 
podium  fibre.  Al  fibre  is  very  suitable  inter- 
mixed with  peat,  in  about  equal  proportions,  and 
as  the  latter  is  difficult  to  procure  it  makes  a 
good  substitute.  Al  fibre  should  be  chopped 
fine  and  intermixed  with  plenty  of  coarse  sand. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  W.  Crump,  Gardener  to  Earl  Beauchamp,  K.C.M.G., 
Madresfield   Court,  Worcestershire. 

Pinks.  — The  flowering  of  these  plants  is  now 
almost  over,  and  it  is  a  suitable  time  to  propa- 
gate them.  Take  up  the  old  plants,  pull  them 
to  pieces,  and  replant  the  portions,  each  with  a 
few  roots  attached,  in  the  reserve  garden  or  in 
their  permanent  quarters,  such  as  by  the  edges 
of  borders.  Afford  a  little  shade  by  inserting 
small  sprays  of  evergreens  amongst  them  and 
damp  the  foliage  overhead  in  dry  weather.  In 
the  case  of  extra-choice  varieties,  layering  may 
be  practised  or  cuttings  may  be  rooted  under  a 
bell  glass. 

Carnations.— The  plants  need  constant 
attention  just  now  in  such  work  as  tying  the 
shoots  and  removing  dead  flowers.  Wire  stakes 
twisted  spirally  are  very  useful  for  training 
Carnations  and  their  use  economises  the  labour. 
It  is  a  simple  and  easy  matter  to  twist  the  stalks 
around  the  wires,  and  the  stakes  can  be  made 
by  the  staff  in  the  winter  when  the  weather  is 
too  bad  for  work  out  of  doors.  Mark  specially 
good  varieties  and  new  ones  of  which  the  stock 
is  limited,  with  a  view  to  layering  the  plants  as 
soon  as  they  pass  out  of  bloom.  In  layering,  first 
remove  some  of  the  top  soil  round  and  about 
the  collars  of  the  plants,  replacing  it  with  road 
grit  or  light  sandy  soil,  but  be  careful  that  the 
road  sweepings  are  free  from  tar  or  creosote, 
both    of    which    are    destructive    to    vegetation. 


Road  grit  containing  tar  should  be  placed  in  a 
heap  and  allowed  to  remain  for  twelve  months 
before  it  is  used,  turning  it  occasionally  in  the 
meantime.  Beds  of  tree  Carnations  of  the 
varieties  Britannia,  Lady  Hermione,  May  Day, 
Enchantress,  Mrs.  Lawson,  Lady  Bountiful  and 
Mikado,  formed  of  plants  rooted  last  autumn 
and  planted  out  of  pots  in  the  spring,  have 
done  well  this  season,  and  promise  to  provide  a 
long  succession  of  flowers. 

Roses.— Climbing  varieties  trained  on 
pergolas,  etc.,  having  finished  flowering,  should 
be  well  thinned  of  the  old  flowering  branches 
and  weakly  shoots.  The  strong,  basal  growths 
of  the  current  year,  which  will  flower  next 
season,  should  be  trained  in  position  and  ex- 
posed to  sunlight  and  air.  Climbers  on  walls 
should  be  treated  similarly.  The  petals  of  full- 
blown Roses  are  useful  for  the  making  of  pot- 
pourri ;  they  should  be  gathered  when  perfectly 
dry,  laid  out  thinly  on  clean  sheets  of  paper  in 
a  dry,  shady  room,  and  turned  occasionally. 
Examine  the  petals  closely  for  the  presence  of 
Rose  maggots,  which  would  soon  spoil  them. 

Hardy  Plants. -Large  numbers  of  small 
growing  plants  suitable  for  the  rockery  and 
other  hardy  flowers  can  be  propagated  quite 
easily  at  this  time  of  the  year  from  cuttings 
rooted  in  a  cold  frame  exposed  to  full  sun- 
shine. Insert  the  cuttings  in  little  groups  or 
rows  in  a  thick  layer  of  silver-sand.  Keep  the 
frame  closed,  but  do  not  shade  the  glass  at  any 
period  of  the  day.  Instead,  syringe  the  frame 
occasionally  according  to  the  amount  of  sunshine. 
The  dwarf-growing  Campanulas,  Androsaces. 
Arenarias,  Helianthemums  or  Rock  Roses,  all 
the  members  of  the  Cistus  family,  dwarf 
Phloxes,  Lithospermums,  and  many  other  kinds 
may  be  increased   in  this  manner. 

Shrubby  Species. -The  shrubby  Hyperi- 
cums are  at  their  most  beautiful  stage  and  many 
of  the  species,  including  H.  multinorum,  H. 
patulum,  H.  Moserianum,  H.  inodorum  and  H. 
Kalmianum,  have  deliciously-scented  flowers. 
Olearia  Haastii  and  Veronica  salicifolia  are 
both  grandly  in  bloom. 

Seed-Gathering— Many  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  those  suitable  for  the  wild  garden 
may  be  raised  from  home-saved  seeds.  Gather 
the  capsules  when  they  are  ripe,  selecting  them 
from  plants  with  the  best-coloured  flowers  and 
the  best  habit  of  growth.  Anchusas  and  Ver- 
bascums  are  both   ripening  their  pods  now. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  C.  H.  Cook,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
Knowsley  Hall.  Lancashire. 

Chrysanthemums.  -All  Chrysanthemums 
should  now  be  in  their  summer  quarters,  and  in 
the  pots  in  which  they  will  flower.  The  ground 
on  which  the  plants  are  stood  should  be  covered 
with  a  layer  of  ashes  of  a  depth  sufficient  to 
make  it  worm-proof.  When  the  plants  are 
arranged  along  the  sides  of  paths,  a  piece  of 
slate  should  be  placed  under  each  pot.  It  is 
essential  to  have  the  shoots  of  Chrysanthemums 
ripened  thoroughly.  Therefore  the  plants  must 
be  exposed  to  full  sunshine;  at  the  same  time 
they  must  be  sheltered  from  high  winds, 
which  are  usually  prevalent  in  September  and 
October.  Secure  the  shoots  to  stakes  in  good 
time,  and  attend  to  this  work  frequently.  Drive 
strong  posts  into  the  ground  at  each  end  of  the 
rows  of  plants,  and  attach  a  wire  to  the  top 
of  each  post  for  securing  the  stakes  thereto. 
Watering  is  an  important  cultural  detail,  for, 
while  the  plants  need  plenty  of  moisture  at  the 
roots  in  hot  weather,  the  soil  must  not  be  allowed 
to  become  sour  from  an  excess.  It  is  not  advis- 
able to  feed  the  plants  until  the  pots  are  filled 
with  roots,  amd  even  then  only  very  weak 
manure  water  should  be  used  until  the  flower 
buds  are  set.  The  time  for  "  taking  "  the  buds 
depends  upon  the  district,  whether  early  or  late  ; 
in  northern  counties  and  in  Scotland  it  is  best 
done  during  the  first  week  in  August,  but  in 
southern  counties  it  should  be  done  a  few  days 
later.  When  grown  for  exhibition  three  blooms 
on  each  plant  are  sufficient,  but  the  most  useful 
plants  for  decoration  are  those  with  four  to  six 
blooms.     Pinch  off  all  unnecessary  shoots.     Bush 
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plants  may  be  allowed  to  develop  all  their  shoots, 
ami  'disbudding  should  be  practised  in  accord- 
ance with  the  variety  and  the  kind  of  blooms 
required.  Guard  against  injury  by  earwigs, 
which  attack  the  flower  buds  as  soon  as  they 
form.  Traps  may  be  made  of  small  pots 
half  filled  with  moss,  or  crumpled  paper,  in. 
which  the  pests  will  hide  during  the  day.  A 
good  specific  for  rust  disease  is  made  by  mixing 
one  ounce  of  petroleum  in  one  gallon  of  water. 
Keep  the  water  well  stirred  and  syringe  the 
foliage  with  the  mixture  in  the  evening.  Keep  the 
pots  and  ground  clear  of   weeds. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By   J.  C.  Weston,  Gardener  to  Lady  Nokthcotb, 
Eastwell  Park,  Kent. 

Gooseberries.— Gooseberries  travel  best 
packed  in  shallow  boxes  or  punnets,  and 
should  be  gathered  a  trifle  under-ripe.  The 
stalks  should  be  present  on  the  berries,  or 
the  latter  will  become  damp  in,  the  pack- 
age and  the  flavour  impaired.  The  fruit- 
ing season  may  be  prolonged  by  planting 
late  varieties  on  a  border  facing  north,  or  traiu- 
■ug  them  on  north  walls.  Such  varieties  as  Red 
Warrington  are  suitable  for  late  cropping.  The 
nets  used  for  protecting  the  berries  from  bird^ 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  fruits  are 
gathered,  so  that,  they  may  be  dried,  and  stored 
for  use  another  season.  If  the  bushes  are  in- 
fested with  red  spider  spray  them  with  an  in- 
secticide, and  thoroughly  cleanse  them.  The 
ground  above  the  bushes  will  need  hoeing  after 
the  constant  treading  in  picking  the  fruit. 

Figs.— The  trees  are  in  full  growth,  and  it  is 
important  that  the  shoots  be  thinned  down  to 
a  moderate  number,  reserving  only  sufficient  to 
thinly  furnish  the  wall  space.  Fruits  covered 
by  the  leaves  should  be  exposed  to  the  sunshine, 
for  the  flavour  is  inferior  when  they  are  hidden 
by  the  foliage.  Old-established  trees  bearing 
large  crops  should  be  dressed  occasionally  with 
chemical  fertiliser  and  watered  with  liquid 
manure.  The  trees  need  plenty  of  water  in  hot, 
dry  weather.  Do  not  manure  young  trees,  for 
they  always  have  a  tendency  to  make  rank 
growth,  which,  being  soft  and  sappy,  is  easily 
injured  by  frost.  Short-jointed,  well-ripened 
shoots  are  seldom  damaged  in  winter,  and  they 
fruit  freely. 

Raspberries. —A6  soon  as  the  berries  are  all 
picked,  cut  out  the  old  fruiting  canes  and  burn 
them  The  young  rods  will  receive  more  sun- 
shine and  air,  and  are  more  likely  to  be  well 
ripened  in  consequence.  There  is  no  advantage 
in  having  a  large  number  of  young  canes,  and 
those  not  required  should  be  removed  at  the 
same  time  as  the  old  ones.  Hoe  between  the 
rows  and  make  the  ground  quite  clear  of  weeds 
and  rubbish. 

Autumn-fruiting  Raspbe  rries.- Last 
year  late-fruiting  Raspberries  were  a  great  suc- 
cess, and  the  berries  were  much  appreciated,  for 
they  provided  an  agreeable  change  in  the  dessert. 
If  the  canes  were  cut  down  as  advised  in  the 
early  spring,  many  young  shoots  have  doubtless 
sprung  from  the  root  stock,  and  if  the  work  has 
not  been  done  already  these  should  be  thinned 
to  a  moderate  number  to  each  stool.  Canes  that 
are  crowded  become  weakened,  and  eventually 
lose  their  lower  leaves.  During  hot,  dry  weather 
water  the  roots  copiously,  and  apply  a  mulch 
afterwards. 


FRUITS    UNDER   GLASS. 

B\    \\".  Hedley  Warren,   Gardener  to  the  Aston-Clinton 
1'ark  Estate  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild),  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

The  Vinery.— Early  Vines  should  be 
afforded  every  encouragement  to  ripen  their 
wood,  admitting  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  and 
affording  a  little  artificial  heat  when  the  weather 
is  cold  and  dull.  This  treatment  will  not  only 
cause  the  wood  to  mature,  but  discourage  the 
Vines  from  making  fresh  lateral  growth.  It  is 
essential  to  get  early  Vines  to  mature  as  soon  as 
possible  in  order  that  they  may  have  a  long 
season  of  rest.  Vineries  in  which  the  fruits  are 
ripening  should  be  ventilated  freely,  for  it  is 
essfiitial  to  promote  a  free  circulation  of  warm 
air.  Muscat  varieties  must  be  grown  in  a  very 
warm  temperature  for  the  berries  to  finish  well. 
Ripe  bunches    of    any  variety  of    Grape  should 


always  be  examined  frequently  and  any 
berries  showing  the  slightest  sign  of  shank- 
ing or  mould  removed  at  once.  Examine 
the  borders  carefully  as  to  their  condition  of 
moisture  and  guard  against  attacks  of  red 
spider.  It  is  good  practice  to  spread  flowers 
of  sulphur  over  Vines  from  which  the  fruit  has 
been  gathered,  for  the  sulphur  will  not  only 
keep  red  spider  in  check,  but  also  prevent 
mildew  that  is  liable  to  appear  in  houses  built 
in  low-lying  or  damp  situations. 

Cucumbers.— The  present  time  is  suitable 
to  prepare  for  the  winter  crop.  The  house 
should  be  cleansed  thoroughly,  white-washed 
and  the  hot-water  pipes  and  valves  put  in  work- 
ing order.  The  soil  should  be  arranged  on  a 
stage  over  the  hot  water-pipes,  which  will  sup- 
ply bottom  heat ;  but  the  stage  should  be  at  a 
suitable  distance  away  from  the  pipes  to  allow 
the  heat  to  rise  freely  and  warm  the  soil 
thoroughly.  Cucumbers  in  winter  only  require 
soil  of  a  medium  quality,  and  it  should  be 
rather  under  than  above  the  medium,  for  feed- 
ing can  be  resorted  to  when  the  plants  are 
ready  to  make  use  of  extra  food,  applied  either  a6 
top-dressings  or  liquid  stimulants.  Sow  seeds  at 
once  of  some  medium-sized,  prolific-fruiting 
variety,  such  as  Market  Favorite,  which  is 
better  for  winter  cropping  than  longer-fruiting 
varieties.  Have  the  plants  ready  to  transplant 
in  the  beds  by  the  end  of  August  or  the  first 
week  in  September,  the  object  being  to  have 
them  in  bearing  by  the  end  of  October. 

Melons.— Plants  growing  in  frames  should 
be  afforded  every  encouragement  to  enable  them 
to  swell  their  fruits  rapidly.  They  may  be  fed 
with  %veak  liquid  manure  or  a  concentrated 
fertiliser,  and  this  treatment  may  be  continued 
until  the  fruits  show  signs  of  ripening,  when 
clear  water  only  should  be  applied.  Remove  all 
lateral  and  other  superfluous  growths  as  they 
appear,  keep  the  fruits  fully  exposed  to  the  sun- 
light, and  discontinue  syringing  overhead  when 
the  fruits  are  ripening.  Admit  plenty  of  air 
on  hot,  sunny  days,  but  close  the  ventilators 
sufficiently  early  in  the  afternoon  to  husband 
a  little  sun  heat  for  the  night. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  R.  P.  Brotherston,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Haddington,  Tyninghame,  East  Lothian. 

Cauliflowers.- Stir  the  ground  on  the 
Cauliflower  beds  at  frequent  intervals  and  draw 
some  of  the  soil  to  the  stems  of  the  plants  as 
they  become  large  enough  to  permit  of  this  being 
done.  This  will  not  only  have  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  growth,  but  in  fertile  6oil6  such  as  these 
plants  require,  and  in  which  they  grow  very  tall 
and  "heady,"  it  will  assist  in  steadying  the 
plants  during  times  of  high  winds  and  heavy 
rains,  which  may  be  expected  as  the  autumn 
advances. 

Parsley.— Plants  raised  from  seed  sown  last 
spring  have  not  grown  so  well  as  usual,  as  the 
season  has  been  unfavourable.  At  the  same 
time  it  may  be  advisable  to  cut  over  a  portion 
of  the  crop  with  a  view  to  obtaining  fresh  leaf- 
age, which  will  better  stand  the  winter  than  the 
present  foliage. 

Coleworts  and  other  Greens. —  Con- 
tinue to  plant  winter  greens  as  soon  as  more 
ground  becomes  vacant.  None  need  be  set 
closer  than  1  foot  apart.  If  the  ground  needs 
enriching,  use  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  a 
uittle  later  on  a  pinch  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  each 
plant.  This  will  ensure  a  free  growth,  provided, 
the  surface  soil  is  kept  stirred — a  yery  important 
detail.  A  sowing  of  Cabbage  seed  may  be  made 
according  to  the  locality,  whether  early  or  late ; 
Cabbages  should  be  kept  perfectly  free  from 
weeds,  as  it  is  essential  that  the  plants  make  a 
rapid  growth  at  this  season. 

Celery.— Sufficient  plants  should  be  earthed 
up  to  furnish  early  heads  ;  the  soil  should  not 
be  placed  higher  up  the  stems  than  1  foot,  for 
the  plants  are  still  growing,  and  it  is  necessary, 
therefore,  not  to  cover  up  the  green  leaves.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  in  making 
a  smart  finish  to  the  trenches,  for  they  will  not 
remain  very  long  before  the  heads  are  dug. 
Later  batches  should  have  a  little  soil  applied 
to  the  surface,  which  will  act  as  a  stimulus  in 
growth . 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Dragon  Fly  (see  figs.  40,  41).— Most 
people  are  familiar  with  the  flashing  colour 
of  the  dragon  fly  as  it  skims  like  art 
arrow  over  some  pool,  or  hawks  along  a. 
hedgerow.  The  interest  in  these  swift  and 
brilliantly-tinted  insects  is  immensely  ex- 
tended if  we  possess  a  water  garden — however 
small — wherein  the  nymph  (or  pupa)  can  de- 
velop, and  in  its  season  cast  its  mud-coloured 
coat  and  come  forth  beneath  our  astonished  gaze, 
the  dainty  and  sparkling  fly  we  so  often  see. 
In  my  own  tiny  pool,  with  its  floating  Nymphaea 
leaves  and  sword-like  Iris  growths,  the  species 
of  dragon  fly  known  as  ^Eshna  cyanea  makes 
itself  at  home — and  during  the  summer  and 
early  autumn  I  frequently  see  it  flashing  like 
a  meteor  about  my  garden,  its  gauze-like  wings 
making  a  curious  swishing  sound  as  they  rapidly 
heat  the  air.  This  fly  hovers  over  the  water  and 
then  darts  rapidly  down  to  the  surface  of  the 
pool — usually  at  its  margin — and  there  deposits 
an  egg.  Many  times  have  I  afterwards  found 
these  curious  oval,  cylindrical,  cream-coloured 
eggs.  Subsequently,  when  the  eggs  hatch,  the 
young  grub  takes  to  the  water  and  lives  prin- 
cipally at  the  bottom.  After  casting  its  skin 
several  times — as  the  growing  body  demands  a 
larger  coat — the  grub  gradually  approaches  in 
appearance  the  mature  insect,  though  with  only 
rudimentary  wing  cases.  One  very  curious  fea 
ture  of  the  nymph  is  the  "mask" — a  double 
jointed  attachment  to  the  under  lip,  which,  when 
at  rest,  is  folded  back  upon  itself.  When  hunt 
ing,  however,  the  grub  stealthily  crawls  along 
the  mud,  and  when  within  striking  distance  of 
some  dainty  morsel  in  the  shape  of  a  little  worm 
or  kindred  subject,  it  projects  with  lightning- 
like speed  the  mask,  which,  being  provided  at 
its  tip  with  strong  forceps,  securely  holds  its 
prey  and  brings  it  within  reach  of  its  still  more 
powerful  jaws.  Usually  during  early  July  the 
mature  nymphs  are  seized  with  an  impulse  to 
leave  their  watery  home,  and  if  the  growths 
rising  from  the  pool  are  carefully  watched,  several 
of  these  curious  creatures  may  be  observed.  For 
convenience  sake  it  is  policy  to  cut  such  a 
growth  when  the  nymph  has  become  settled  in 
its  final  position ;  as  it  is  a  slow-moving  creature 
at  this  time  of  its  existence— fastens  itself  se- 
curely into  the  support,  and  does  not  usually 
travel  far  from  the  surface  of  the  water — there 
is  no  difficulty  attendant  upon  this  removal. 
This  Iris  spathe  may  be  placed  in  a  jar  of  water 
and  watched  with  some  attention.  Usually 
within  the  hour  the  skin  on  the  back  of  the 
thorax  splits,  and  twenty  seconds  later  the  head 
of  the  dragon  fly  appears — after  a  few  moments' 
rest — to  recover  from  its  unwonted  exercise,  the 
fly  gives  a  wriggle,  and  the  skin  still  further 
splits,  when  the  thorax  also  emerges.  As  the 
nymph  seems  always  to  come  to  rest  with  its 
head  uppermost,  and  upon  some  vertical  sup- 
port, the  whole  body  of  the  fly  appears  at  this 
stage  liable  to  fall  backwards  with  a  jerk,  but 
upon  close  inspection  a  fine  white  thread  is  found 
to  encircle  it  (much  as  the  rope  is  employed 
round  the  waist  of  a  man  working  at  the  top  of 
a  telegraph  pole),  and  this  thread  is  liberated  by 
some  means,  little  at  a  time,  and  supports  the 
upper  part  of  the  fly  in  an  astonishing  manner. 
When  the  thread  has  expanded  to  its  fullest  ex- 
tent the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  fly  is 
bent  back,  so  that  its  head  is  pointing  directly 
downwards.  In  this  position  the  fly  remains 
motionless  for  some  little  time,  perhaps  15  or 
20  minutes.  Then  with  a  preliminary  tremor  it 
suddenly  jerks  itself  upwards,  and  clutches  the 
thorax  of  the  old  nymph  case  ;  after  a  further  rest 
of  20  seconds  the  long,  thin  body  is  withdrawn, 
the  fly  using  its  purchase  upon  the  old  husk  as 
a  means  of  releasing  itself.  The  fly  then  hangs 
from  its  leg  hold,  in  a  perpendicular  manner,  and 
the  tiny  immature  wings  begin  to  develop.  In 
the  species  now  described  these  wings  are  upon 
emergence  §  inch  long,  and  the  amazing  spectacle 
is  afforded  us  of  the  full  development  of  these 
organs  into  the  large  gauze-like  planes  within 
the  period  of  20  minutes.  So  rapidly  do  they 
expand — there  is  no  actual  folding,  only  a  draw- 
ing out  as  of  closely  compressed  netting — that 
within  15  minutes  they  are  as  long  as  the  body, 
which  at  this  stage  is  only  a  little  longer  than 
the  body  of   the  nymph   case.     Upon  emergence 
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the  wings  have  a  curious  granular,  opaque  appear- 
ance similar  to  pale  greenish-white  crepe.  As 
they  expand  they  assume  a  most  beautiful  pearly 
iridescence,  which  again  gives  place  to  the  final 
transparency  which  is  one  of  the  chief  features 
of  the  dragon  fly's  wings.  When  full  grown  the 
wings  are  gently  opened  and  closed,  at  first  only 
l-16th  of  an  inch,  as  though  to  get  them  dry,  and 
finally  they  are  opened  in  the  manner  charac- 
teristic of  the  fly,  when,  after  a  rest  of  an  hour 
or  two  to  allow  the  body  and  wings  to  harden, 
the  perfect  insect  soars  away  to  wage  incessant 
warfare  with  gnats  and  other  suitable  prey. 
Fig.  40  show6  foliage  of  my  water  Iris,  and 
upon  it  are  securely  fastened  (by  means  of  the 
curved  hooks  at  the  ends  of  the  feet)  three 
pupa  cases  from  which  the  flies  have  emerged. 
The  top  and  bottom  cases  show  clearly  the  white 
filament  which  gradually  lowers  the  fly's  body 
into  the  inverted  position,  while  the  perfect  in- 
sect is  seen  drying  its  wings  near  by.  In  the 
ordinary  way  the  fly  remains  upon  the  thorax  of 
the  pupa  case,  until  the  drying  is  complete,  but, 
probably  due  to  slight  movement  of  the  Iris 
while  I  was  photographing  it,  it  changed  its 
position  slightly  during  the  latter  stages.  The 
colouring  of  the  species  when  mature  is  greenish- 
blue  with  bright  yellow  markings ;  in  the  very 
young  stage  it  is  yellower  in  all  its  parts.  The 
smaller  photograph  taken  of  another  emergence 
indicates  the  typical  hanging  position  taken  up 
by  the  fly  directly  it  has  "  recovered"  from  the 
inverted  attitude,  and  shows  the  hold  it  takes  in 
the  thorax  of  tho  pupa  case.  It  also  illustrates 
the  beautiful  opalescent  appearance  of  the  al- 
most developed  wings,  from  which  the  wrinkled 
character  has  not  yet  disappeared.  It  will  be 
noticed  how  the  body  of  the  fly  is  curved  to  pro- 
tect the  expanding  wings,  whose  varying  outline 
it  follows  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  B.  A. 
Malby. 

Hoxton  Market  Christian  Mission  and 
Ragged  School.— Country  Holidays.— Per- 
mit me  to  remind  your  readers  of  their  past 
kind  support  of  the  poor  here,  and  to  express 
the  hope  that  they  will  again  help  us.  The 
summer  is  upon  us,  and  I  beg  them  to  think  of 
and  take  compassion  upon  the  poor  little  children 
living  in  these  Hoxton  slums.  We  are  anxious 
to  secure  them  at  least  some  sunshine  to  break 
the  incessant  gloom.  A  bright  day  in  the  fields, 
better  still,  a  week  by  the  sea — anything — any- 
where from  the  little  room,  narrow  street,  and 
the  gutter.  The  smallest  gifts  will  be  most 
thankfully  received  by  John  Burtt,  Superinten 
dent,  and  Lewis  H.  Burtt,  Secretary,  Hoxton 
Market,  London,  N. 

Germination     of    Seeds    in    the     Fruit 

(see  p.  58). — Mr.  Robinson's  note  seems  to  call 
for  two  observations.  Such  germination  has  also 
been  observed  in  the  genus  Phyllocactus,  plants 
which  grow  naturally  under  diametrically  oppo- 
site conditions  to  those  in  which  Cereus  lividus 
lives,  and  where  there  can  be  no  lack  of 
sufficient  moisture  for  the  germination  of 
the  seeds.  In  both  cases  it  seems  more 
probable  that  the  phenomenon  is  the  result 
of  some  unnatural  surroundings  delaying  the 
decay  of  the  fruit,  and  thus  preventing  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  seeds  in  due  time.  Further,  the 
plant  referred  to  is,  I  presume,  Cereus  Jama- 
cam,  of  which  C.  lividus  Pfeiff  is  a  synonym. 
R.  A.  Todd. 

Awards  for  Fruit  Packing.—  At  their 
meeting  on  the  14th  inst.  the  President  and 
Council  of  the  R.H.S.  made  the  follow- 
ing awards  in  the  Fruit-packing  Compe- 
tition : — Silver  Knightian  Medal  to  the 
Swanley  Horticultural  College ;  Silver  Bank- 
sian  Medal  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Streeten.  The 
Council  desired  this  competition  to  obtain  a  really 
good  and  useful  lesson  in  the  packing  of  soft 
fruits,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  be  sent  by  post 
or  by  passenger  train,  and  to  arrive  in  a  condi- 
tion suitable  for  a  gentleman's  table.  A  further 
similar  competition  will  be  held  on  September  29, 
full  particulars  of  which  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Secretary,  R.H.S. ,  Vincent  Square,  S.W. 
W.   Wilhs,  Secretary. 

London  Gardens  Guild.— May  I  invoke 
the  help  of  your  readers  in  my  endeavour  to 
extend  the  gardening  movement  amongst  the 
working  classes  of  London?  Through  the  kindly 
initiative  of  Mr.  Noel  Buxton,  M.P.,  the  Brown- 


ing Settlement  has  established  the  London 
Gardens  Guild,  the  aim  of  which  is  "  to  promote 
the  planting  and  tending  of  gardens  in  the  work- 
ing-class districts  of  London  ;  to  encourage  exist- 
ing garden  competitions  and  flower  shows ;  to 
develop  such  contests  where  there  are  none;   to 
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[Photograph  by  R.  A.  Malby. 
VlO.      40. — DRAGON     FLY,      AESHNA     CYANFA,     AND 
PUPAE   ON   IRIS    LEAVES. 

aim  at  every  available  patch  of  ground  attached 
to  private  dwelling  or  place  of  business  being 
planted  with  trees,  shrubs,  or  flowering  plants." 
I   should   be   elad   to   receive  information  as  to 


[Photograph  by  R.  A.  Malby. 
Fig.   41. — dragon  fly  just  emerged  from  the 
pupa   with    wings   developing. 

any  garden  competitions  or  flower  shows  known 
to  your  readers  within  the  county  of  London, 
and  to  receive  any  suggestions  as  to  centres 
likely  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  gardens  in 
the  working-class  districts.     Arthur  Ii.  Athey. 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL. 

July  28. — There  is  rarely  a  large  attendance  at 
the  summer  meetings,  and  the  one  held  on 
Tuesday  last  in  the  Vincent  Square  Hall  was 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  second  summer 
show  of  the  National  Gladiolus  Society, 
which  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the  R.H.S. 
Show,  resulted  in  Gladioli  being  the  chief  floral 
feature.  Herbaceous  Phloxes  were  again  shown 
in  great  excellence,  and  there  were  many  other 
border  flowers. 

Orchids  were  fewer  than  usual.  The  Orchid 
Committee  recommended  4  Awards  of  Merit  to 
novelties  and  2  Medals  to  collections.  The  Floral 
Committee  recommended  3  Awards  of  Merit  and 
13  Medals. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  awarded 
a  Gold  Hogg  Memorial  Medal  for  a  magnificent 
group  of  pot  fruits  shown  by  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  and  Sons. 

At  the  3  o'clock  meeting  in  the  Lecture  Room 
Canon  Horsley  delivered  a  lecture  on  "  Swiss 
and  Alpine  Flora." 

Floral  Committee. 
Present:  H.  B.  May,  Esq.,  in  the  chair, 
Messrs.  Chas.  T.  Druery,  John  Green,  J.  W. 
Moorman,  Wm.  Howe,  J.  F.  McLeod,  Chas. 
Dixon,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  Chas. 
E.  Pearson,  W.  P.  Thomson,  W.  G.  Baker,  E.  H.. 
Jenkins,  Arthur  Turner,  John  Jennings,  T. 
Stevenson,  James  Hudson,  F.  W.  Harvey,  R.  C. 
Notcutt  and  E.  A.  Bowles. 

AWARDS  OF  MERIT. 

Petunia  Purple  King. — This  is  a  good  double 
variety,  with  flowers  of  a  deep  blue-purple. 
Shown  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Billinghurst,  Broadway, 
Croydon. 

Erica  vagans  St.  Keverne. — A  charming  form 
of  the  Cornish  Heath,  with  soft,  but  bright, 
pink  bells,  from  which  the  small  chocolate- 
coloured  anthers  are  exserted.  The  type  grown 
under  the  same  conditions  was  not  shown  for 
comparison,  but  the  habit  of  the  new  plant 
appeared  to  be  dwarfer  and  more  spreading,  and 
the  flower  trusses  were  broader  and  fuller. 
Although  differing  in  colour  from  the  common 
English  variety,  St.  Keverne  is  practically 
identical  with  that  figured  in  Reichenbach's 
Ic.  Fl.  Ger.  xvii.  t.  1,164.  Shown  by  Mr.  P.  D. 
Williams,  St.  Keverne. 

Carnatian  Mrs.  F.  G.  Bealing. — This  de- 
lightful salmon-pink  variety  was  entered  as  a 
border  Carnation,  but  was  said  to  have  a  per- 
petual -  flowering  habit.  Its  extraordinary 
freedom  and  vigour  were  shown  by  the  lifted 
plants  exhibited  which  had  been  planted  in  the 
open  in  the  spring  of  1913  and  were  now  carry- 
ing as  many  as  nineteen  flowering  stems.  The 
stems,  each  from  2-2^  feet  high,  are  wiry,  hold- 
ing the  flowers  erect ;  the  calyx  is  good ;  the 
form  of  the  flower  is  neat  and  full,  the  petal 
edge  being  very  slightly  fringed  ;  and  the  blooms 
are  fragrant.  Many  of  these  points  suggest  the  in- 
fluence of  a.  Perpetual-flowering  variety,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  plant  is  said  to 
have  been  raised  from  Royalty  crossed  with  an 
unnamed  border  variety.  Indeed,  it  might  equally 
well  be  described  as  a  Perpetual-flowering  variety, 
and  we  understand  that  all  the  plants  shown 
had  been  propagated  from  cuttings.  Shown  by 
Mr.  F.  G.  Bealing,  Bassett. 

Other  Novelties. 
Miss  Willmott  showed  an  interesting  batch  of 
Campanula  Warley  alba,  a  useful  new,  late- 
flowering  rock  plant.  It  is  the  white  form  of 
Warley,  having  the  same  trailing  habit  and 
open,   semi-double  cups. 

GENERAL     EXHIBITS. 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  Edmonton, 
exhibited  stove  and  greenhouse  Ferns  in  variety, 
for  which  a  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  was  awarded. 
This  well-arranged  exhibit  of  healthy,  finely 
grown  plants  included  the  handsome  Lastrea 
patens  Mayii,  with  pale  green,  finely-cut  fronds  ; 
Adiantum  Veitchii,  the  young  fronds  more 
coloured  than  we  have  seen  them  before ;  Asple- 
nium  marginatum,  a  selection  of  gold  and  silver 
Gymnogrammes,  Davallia  tenuifolia  Veitchii. 
Polypodium    irioides    pendulum    grandiceps,     a 
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densely-crested    variety ;   and    Platycerium    Wal- 
lichii. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  filled  a  large 
table  with  Celosia  pyramidalis  in  batches  of 
yellow  and  amaranth  colours,  the  strain  being 
exceptionally  good.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  James  Box,  Hay  wards  Heath,  filled  a 
large  table  with  Sweet  Peas,  Gladioli  and  other 
hardy  flowers.  The  Sweet  Peas  were  the  more 
numerous,  and  included  fine  vases  of  Nettie 
Jenkins,  Dobbie's  Cream,  Orange  Perfection, 
Crimson  Giant,  James  Box,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Unwin, 
Edith  Taylor  and  Wenvoe  Castle.  (Silver-gilt 
Banksian  Medal.  1 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  showed 
the  coloured  hybrid  Sunflowers  popularly  known 
as  "Red''  Sunflowers.  Besides  those  with  the 
original  chestnut-red  markings,  there  were 
several  seedlings  showing  variation,  including 
Langley  Gem,  with  pale  primrose  florets,  and  a 
band  of  rosy-claret ;  Langley  King,  rosy-claret 
coloured  self ;  Langley  Pearl,  primrose-yellow 
suffused  with  claret ;  and  Langley  Beauty,  pale 
orange-brown. 

Mr.  C.  Engelmann,  Saffron  Walden,  was 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  an  exhibit 
of   Perpetual-flowering  Carnations. 

Messrs  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  showed  a  batch  of  hybrid  Strepto- 
carpuses,  including  some  showing  a  decided  ad- 
vance towards  a  good  blue  shade. 

Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  Oxford,  exhibited  his  new 
Rose,  Josephine  Nicholson,  a  variety  of  salmon- 
pink  colour. 

Mr.  Howard  H.  Crane,  Highgate,  exhibited 
varieties  of  Violas  and  Violettas,  as  at  the  last 
meeting.     (Bronze  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Carter  Pace  and  Co.,  London  Wall, 
had  also  a  large  exhibit  of  Violas,  with  a  row 
of  Antirrhinums  in  variety,  and,  at  the  back, 
vases  of   Scabious.     (Bronze  Banksian  Medal.) 

The  Marquis  of  Rtton,  Coombe  Court,  King- 
ston Hill  (gr.  Mr.  Smith),  showed  hardy  flowers 
in  great  variety,  such  as  Liliums,  Hollyhocks, 
Pentstemons,  Mallows,  Helenium  autumnale  and 
Statices.     (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  Frank  Lilley,  St.  Peters,  Guernsey, 
showed  varieties  of  Sparaxis  pulcherrima, 
Gladioli  in  variety;  Crinum  Powellii  and  its 
white  variety;  Bravoa  gemmiflora,  Montbretia.s 
Prometheus  and  Messidor,  the  last  with  lemon 
yellow  flowers  spotted  with  red.  The  Sparaxis 
were  staged  as  a  floor  group,  the  long,  arching 
inflorescences  bearing  pretty  bells  of  shades  of 
rose. 

Mr.  W.  Wells,  jun.,  Merstham,  exhibited 
select  varieties  of  border  Phloxes ;  Rose  Queen 
is  new  and  strikingly  good.  Caran  d'Ache  is  a 
splendid  Phlox  of  deep  rose  colour  with  a  white 
eye.      (Bronze  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ltd.,  Hither  Green, 
Lewisham,  again  contributed  a  large  group  of 
border  Phloxes,  for  which  a  Silver  Flora  Medal 
was  awarded. 

Hardy  border  flowers  were  also  exhibited  by 
Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent ;  the  Guildford 
Hardy  Plant  Nursery  ;  A.  Ll.  Gwtllim,  Sid- 
cup,  together  with  varieties  of  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias  (Silver  Banksian  Medal)  ;  Messrs. 
Pipers,  Bayswater  ;  Fred  Smith  and  Co..  Wood 
bridge  (Silver  Flora  Medal)  ;  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Ltd.,  Feltham  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal)  ;  Mr. 
Amos  Perry,  Enfield  (Silver  Flora  Medal);  and 
Messrs.  Reamsbottom  and  Co.,  Geashill,  Co. 
Down. 

Gladioli. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  Paynes  Park, 
arranged  many  spikes  of  Gladioli  in  large  vases 
with  sprays  of  Asparagus  Sprengeri,  making  a 
very  attractive  display.  The  varieties  so  well 
shown  were  chiefly  of  Baron  Jos.  Hulot, 
America,  Libesfueur,  Niagara,  and  Panama. 

Messrs.  J.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport, 
Somerset,  showed  a  splendid  collection  of 
Gladioli  in  the  best  varieties.  Besides  a  large 
number  of  standard  sorts  and  the  two  which 
received  Awards  of  Merit,  there  were  magnificent 
spikes  of  Lady  MacFarren,  Mrs.  Asquith,  John 
Churchill  Craigie,  Fire  Dragon,  Mr.  Goring 
Johnston  and  Golden  Measure. 

Messrs.  Atkinson  and  Statter,  Southampton, 
displayed  a  very  fine  collection  in  a  dainty 
manner.  These  spikes  were  chiefly  shown  in 
dozens  of  each  kind,  and  made  a  great  show. 
Golden    West,   Willy  Wigman,    Halley,   Golden 


King,  Rajah  and  General  Marina  are  the  names 
of  a  few  of  the  desirable  varieties  on  show. 

Messrs.  Vilmorin-Andrieux  and  Co.,  Paris, 
set  up  a  large  collection  of  Primulinus  hybrids 
which  fully  illustrated  the  great  decorative 
value  of  these  graceful  flowers. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Gullbert,  Guernsey,  showed  Halley, 
Panama,  Princeps,  Baron  Hulot  and  other 
desirable  Gladioli. 

Mr.  James  Box,  Lindfield,  Sussex,  specialised 
with  such  well-known  sorts  as  Halley,  Empress 
of  India,  America,  Electra  and  Faust,  which 
he  showed  in  large  spikes. 

Trial  of  Sundries. 

At  their  meeting  on  the  28th  ult.,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Council  made  the  following  Awards 
in  connection  with  the  trials  of  horticultural 
sundries  at  Wisley  : — 

Highly  Commended. — Messrs.  Walter  Voss 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Carlton  Works,  Millwall,  for 
"Carlton"  arsenate  of  lead  spray  for  cater- 
pillars. 


Fowler,  Esq.  One  of  the  richest  in  colour  of 
this  variable,  but  beautiful  and  fragrant,  hybrid 
Cattleya.  The  rather  small  plant  shown  had 
the  ordinary  light-rose  sepals  and  petals  of  the 
type,  but  tho  labellum  was  of  fine  proportions, 
the  broad  front  being  ruby-crimson,  witii  a  clear 
yellow  blotch  on  eacli  side  at  the  opening  of  the 
tube,  and  a  narrow,  lilac-tinted  margin. 

Oncidium.  Leopoldianum,  from  H.  S.  Goodson, 
Eeq.,  Fairlawn,  Putney  (gr.  Mr.  G.  E.  Day).  A 
most  interesting  plant  and  the  first  of  the  true 
species  to  be  shown.  It  was  originally  imported 
by  L'Horticulture  Internationale,  Brussels,  and 
described  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Nov.  15,  1890, 
p.  556.  On  October  24,  1905,  Elijah  Aehworth, 
Esq.,  showed  as  0.  Leopoldianum  a  species  which 
he  had  obtained  under  that  name,  but  which  was 
identified  as  O.  corynephorum.  It  secured  a 
First-class  Certificate,  and  was  illustrated  in 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Nov.  11,  1905,  p.  340.  This 
led  to  the  supposition  that  the  two  species  were 
identical,  there  being  a  similarity  in  colour,  an 
error  which  is  now  proved.     Later  Mr.   H.   A. 


Fig.  42. — oncidium  leopoldianum. 
(See  R.H.S.  Orchid  Committee's  Awards.) 


Award  of  Merit. — Messrs.  McDougal  Bros., 
66,  68,  Port  Street,  Manchester,  for  Katakilla 
powder  insecticide  wash. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair,  and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (lion,  secretary), 
Gurney  Wilson,  W.  Bo'.ton,  R.  G.  Thwaites,  A. 
McBean,  T.  Armstrong,  J.  E.  Shill.  W.  H. 
Hatcher,  A.  Dye,  E.  H.  Davidson,  C.  H.  Curtis, 
S.  W.  Flory  and  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch. 

AWARDS    OF    MERIT. 

were  granted  for  the  following  novelties  : — 

Lnelw-Caltleya  Miss  Louisa  Fowler  {L.-C. 
callistoglossa  x  C.  granulosa),  from  J.  Gurney 
Fowler,  Esq.,  Brackenhurst,  Pembury,  Tun- 
bridge  Wells  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis).  A  stately 
hybrid^  the  flowers  (of  which  there  were  six  on 
the  spike)  being  large  and  of  a  pleasing  colour, 
the  labellum,  with  its  broadly-expanded  front 
lobe,  giving  evidence  of  the  influence  of  C. 
granulosa  in  its  (shape.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
lilac-pink,  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  being  purple, 
with  some  yellow  markings  at  the  base. 
Cattleya  Hardyana  Rubens,  from  J.  Gurney 


Tracy  imported  O.  eorynephorum  from  Peru,  and 
a  similar  6pecies  with  it,  which  did  not  survive, 
and  this  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  two 
grow  together.  The  flowers  have  a  resemblance 
in  some  respects,  but  are  widely  separated 
botanically.  O.  Leopoldianum  has  the  sepals 
and  petals  slightly  stalked,  with  ovate-acuminate 
blades,  white  freckled  with  rose.  The  hastate 
lip  is  yellow  at  the  base  and  light  violet  in  front, 
the  margin  being  white.  The  long,  twining  in- 
florescence had  many  short  branches  of  two  to 
six  flowers,  altogether  forty-five  blooms,  and  was 
named  Fairlawn  variety. 

Cattleya  Astron  (Harrisoniana  alba  X  Dussel- 
dorfei  Undine),  from  Baron  Bruno  Schroder, 
The  Dell,  Englefield  Green  (gr.  Mr.  J.  E.  Shill). 
A  very  pretty  hybrid,  flowering  for  the  first  time 
on  a  very  small  plant,  but  bearing  a  large,  pure 
white  flower  with  sulphur  yellow  disc  to  the 
"P-  General  Exhibits. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
Blenheim  Palace,  Woodstock  (gr.  Mr.  Hunter), 
showed  Vanda  coerulea  Grace  with  a  spike  of 
thirteen  clear  blue  flowers  with  violet  lip,  and 
Cypripedium  Laurebel  Blenheim  variety. 
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J  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Brackenhurst,  Pern- 
bury,  sent  Laelio-Cattleya  Maqueda  Bracken- 
hurst variety,  a  richly  coloured  flower. 

R.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  Ghessington,  Streat- 
ham,  showed  a  selection  of  hybrid  Orchids,  in- 
cluding several  of  the  pretty  rose-purple  Odonti- 
oda  Thwaitesii  and  two  others  of  the  same 
class— Oda.  stalla  (Odm.  percultum  X  C.  vul- 
canica)  and  Oda.  Isis  (Odm.  Rolfeae  X  C.  vul- 
canica).  n        _  , 

Messrs.  Charles  worth  and  Co.,  Haywards 
Heath,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for 
a  group  which  included  Odontodossum  Rolfeae 
with  a  graceful  spike  having  ten  branches,  each 
with  eight  or  nine  blooms ;  equally  good  0.  ar- 
dentissimum  and  variety  xanthotes ;  0.  coro_ 
narium  and  other  Odontoglossums  ;  fine  plants  ot 
MUtonia  vexillaria.,  and,  among  other  hybrids, 
the  new  Brasso-Gattleya  Dora  (B.  cucullata  x 
C.  Mossiae  Wageneri),  a  distinct  white  and  fra- 
grant flower. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  an  interesting 


fruiting  magnificently  :  indeed,  we  have  never 
seen  Plums  in  pots  carrying  better  crops.  At 
the  back  were  "standard"  espaliers  of  Pere- 
grine and  Royal  George  Peaches  and  Early 
Rivers  Nectarine.  The  Plums  included  Jeffer- 
son, Early  Transparent,  Kirks  and  Mirabelle, 
and  there  were  fine  bush  plants  of  Violette 
Hative.  Royal  George  and  Peregrine  Peaches, 
Early  Rivers  Nectarines  and  Lady  Sudeley 
Appies.     (Gold  Hogg  Memorial  Medal.) 

Messrs.  S.  Spooner  and  Sons,  Hounslow, 
Middlesex,  exhibited  early  varieties  of  Apples. 
The  finest  fruits  were  Early  Victoria,  a  greemsh- 
vellow,  conical-shaped  culinary  Apple;  there 
were  also  fruits  of  Early  Red  Margaret,  Ruddy. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  White  Transparent  and  Red 
Astrachan . 

Scientific  Committee. 

July  14.— Present :  Mr.   E.  A.  Bowles,  M.A. 

(in  the  chair),    Dr.   Keeble,   Sir   John   Llewelyn. 

Bart..  Messrs.  H.  J.   Elwes,  C.  E.   Shea,  J.    T. 

Bennett-Poe,   J.   Fracer,   E.    M.    Holmes,  F.    J. 


\V<c. 


FIG.   45— ONCIDIUM  C0RYNEPH0B.UM  :  petals  and  sepals     light     rosy-purple     edged      with 

WHITE,    LIP  DEEP    VIOLET    COLOUR. 


group  in  which  were  many  rare  species,  including 
Bulbophyllum  patens,  Cirrhopetalum  pulchrum, 
Oncidium  Sanderae,  Dendrobium  sanderae, 
Coelogyne  asperata,  Acineta  Humboldti,  Lycastt 
Tunstilli  punctatum,  Brassia  Forgetiana  and  B 
candata,  Masdevallia  elephanticeps  and  other 
Masdevallias. 

Eustace  F.  Clark,  Esq.,  Evershot,  Dorset, 
sent  a  flower  of  a  fine  form  of  Cattleya  Wars 
cewiczii  Sanderiana,  with  a  slight  trace  of  C. 
Hardyana,  and  flowers  of  two  Laelio-Cattleyas. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Waters,  Balcombe,  showed  a  good 
rose-coloured  Brasso-Gattleya  of  unrecorded 
parentage.     A  large  and  well-formed  flower. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  Jos.  Cheal,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  Messrs. 
W.  Bates,  E.  Beckett,  A.  Grubb,  J.  Willard,  J. 
Davis,  A.  W.  Metcalfe,  J.  Jaques,  A.  Bullock. 
G.  Wythes,  P.  C.  M.  Veitch,  John  Harrison, 
C.  G.  A.  Nix,  A   R.  Allan  and  Geo.  Keif. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Feltham,  ex- 
hibited pot  fruit  trees  of  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Pl»ms,  Pears.  Apples  and  Figs.     They  were  all 


Chittenden  (hon.  secretary),  and  F.  Cuthbertson 
(visitor). 

Insects  destroying  Lettuce.— Mv.  Cuthbert- 
son showed  specimens  in  spirit  of  a  caterpillar 
which  occurred  in  enormous  numbers  in  the  fields 
in  California  where  Lettuce  was  growing  for 
seed.  They  had  apparently  the  same  habits  as 
the  surface"  caterpillars  in  this  country,  and  were 
in  such  abundance  that  five  to  ten  acres  of  plants 
would  be  cleared  off  in  a  single  night.  The 
larvae  were  not  recognisable  as  British,  but  In1 
long  to  the  genus  Plusia  or  a  nearly  allied  one. 
Spraying  with  Paris  Given  was  resorted  to  with 
success,  but  lead  arsenate  was  used  without 
benefit. 

Alstroemeria  HooJceru—Mv.  Duncane  God- 
man  sent  flowers  of  an  Alstroemeria  which  was 
introduced  some  years  ago  from  Chile  by  Mr. 
Elwes.  but  which  had  not  been  identified  hither 
to.  The  flowers  were  identical  in  form  and 
arrangement  with  those  figured  in  Loddiges' 
Botanical  Cabinet,  No.  1272,  under  the  name 
Alstroemeria  Hookeri.  The  plant  there  figured 
was  stated  to  be  nearly  2  feet  in  height,  but  the 
present  one  rarely  exceeded  1  foot. 


Lysionotus  Willmottiae. — This  species  of 
Lysionotus,  shown  at  the  Holland  House  Show 
and  recommended  by  the  Floral  Committee  for 
a  Botanical  Certificate,  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
E.  H.  Wilson  as  Lysionotus  sp.  No.  370.  The 
plant  is  a  dwarf  shrub  belonging  to  the 
Gesneraceae,  and  has  Pentstemon-like  flowers 
measuring  If  inches  long  and  Lilac  blue.  The 
leaves  are  ovate-lanceolate.  The  award  of  a 
Botanical  Certificate  was  confirmed  subject  to 
the  name  being  a  valid  one. 

Fruit  of  Harpagophytum. — Sir  J.  T.  D. 
Llewelyn 'showed  a  fruit  of  H.  procumbens,  a 
native  of  S.  Africa,  and  known  there  as  the 
Grapple  Plant.  He  also  exhibited  a  plant  of 
Primula  pseudocapitata,  and  made  some  remarks 
upon  the  change  which  had  followed  the  culti- 
vation of  the  plant  known  to  gardens  as  P. 
capitata.  P.  capitata  of  gardens  appears  to  be 
perennial  if  the  seeds  are  removed,  though  it 
they  be  permitted  to  fruit,  the  plant  dies. 

Cladrastis  amurensis.-Mr.  J  Fraser  showed 
spikes  of  flowers  of  this  Cladrastis  which, 
although  introduced  in  1880,  is  still  rare. 

Orobanche  Hederae.-Mv.  E,  M.  Holmes  said- 
that  two  years  ago  he  cut  down  an  Ivy  on  tlie 
roots  of  which  Orobanche  Hederae  was  growing. 
This  parasite  still  appeared  in  the  same  place 
although  no  part  of  the  aerial  portion  ot  the  Ivy 
remained.  w 

Kemesia  with  fringed  flowers.-The  ™J-™- 
Wyley,  of  Aysgarth,  sent  specimens  of  N  emesia. 
to   illustrate   the  following   note  :- "  About  the 
year   1905  the   raiser    had   a    bed  of    N  m»* 
Suttonii    (large     flowered),     bordered     with   N. 
.Vrumosa     ?)  "dwarf),  and  hoping  to  get  a  strain 
of  blue  Suttonii,  endeavoured  to  fertihse  white 
Suttonii  with  blue  Strumosa  pollen;  but  having 
too  little  spare   tunc  and  losing  many   seedlings 
through  slugs,  he  mingled  the  seed  of  the  ie- 
sultant  plants  in  1906  with  that  gathered  from 
N.    Suttonii.      During   the   next  five   years     he 
frequent   occurrence   of     an     intermediate    type 
(flower  smaller  and   narrower  than  N.   butte.ui) 
IZ  noticed,  one  ot  which  in     910   had  fringed 
upper  petals  (flowers  white)       In  1911  two  BUOft 
specimens    occurred     (one    white,    one    yellow) 
which  he  interpollenised  with  the  dark-coloured 
\    Suttonii.     In  1912  again  many  seedlings  were 
destroyed,   but  there   appeared   three  of  inter- 
mediate fringed  type  (one  white,  one  yell ow) .  mi 
two    of   Suttonii  type   (a   little  small  but  moie 
heavily      fringed,      one     crimson       one     orange 
mottled).      All   these   he   interpollenised,   and   in 
1913  about  ten  per  cent,  were   heavily  fringed, 
of   various   colours,    roughly    twenty  per  ceni 
intermediate  type  slightly  fringed    the  rest  un- 
frin-ed.     One  of  the  latter  bore  the  first  flowei 
on  the  lateral  shoots  with  abnormally  large  lip. 
One  fringed   variety    bore    two    of    its   flowers 
double.     This  year   (so    far  as  the  flowers  have 
developed)   about    fifty    per    cent,    are    heavily 
fringed,  about  ten  per  cent,  scarcely  fringed  at 
all       The    flowers   exhibited   showed   a  consider- 
able   amount   of    fringing   of    the    upper   petals. 
Mr    Chittenden  said  that  recently  a  Schizanthus 
had  been  sent  to  him  with  a  remarkable  amount 
of  fringing  of  the  petals,  and  a  common  Prim- 
rose had  some  years  ago  come  to  his  notice  show- 
ing a  similar  development.     These  appeared   to 
be  instances  of  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  new 
character  which  may  have  arisen  owing  to  gametic 
disturbance    through     crossing,     but    they    may 
possibly  have  been  due  to  some  other  cause. 

Dodder  on  German  Aster.— Mr.  C.  E.  Pearson 
sent  some  seedling  German  Asters  thickly 
covered  with  a  species  of  Cuscuta.  which  was  un- 
fortunately not  flowering,  and  could  therefore  be 
no  further  identified.  The  colour  of  the  stem 
was  quite  yellow,  and  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
lucerne  dodder.  It  had  probably  been  intro- 
duced with  foreign  seed. 

Seedless  Pea. — For  comparison  with  the  seed- 
less Apples  shown  at  the  previous  meeting,  Mr. 
Chittenden  exhibited  a  pea  pod  about  li  inch 
in  length  and  fulcate  in  shape,  from  the  variety 
"William  I.,"  which  contained  no  seeds  and 
in  which  the  ovules  had  apparently  entirely  failed 
to  develop. 

Narcissus  diseases. — Mr.  A.  J.  Bliss  sent 
bulbs  of  Narcissus,  some  attacked  by  Eumerus, 
some  not,  for  examination,  together  with  notes. 
Thcv  were  referred  for  examination  and  report 
at  the  next  meeting. 
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Indian  Paint  Brush. — Mrs.  Longstaff  sent  a 
photograph  of  a  beautiful  species  of  Castelleya 
growing  in  her  garden  at  Wimbledon.  The  seed 
was  collected  by  her  in  the  high  mountains  of 
British  Columbia  and  sown  in  1912.  It  germi- 
nated and  was  planted  out  in  1913,  flowering 
this  year.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  usually 
apparently  difficult  of  cultivation,  for  they  are 
semi-parasitic  on  the  roots  of  other  plants  in 
the  same  way  as  are  the  Eyebright,  Louseworts 
and  other  related  plants. 


NATIONAL    GLADIOLUS. 

July  28. — The  second  summer  show  of  the 
above  Society  was  held  on  this  date  at  Vincent 
Square  in  conjunction  with  the  fortnightly  meet- 
ing and  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  Taken  generally,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  that  the  Gladiolus  Society  has 
held,  for,  although  the  competitive  exhibits  were 
not  exceptionally  numerous,  the  trade  exhibits 
were  composed  of  large  numbers  of  very 
beautiful  spikes  of  Gladioli.  A  large  number  of 
varieties  were  placed  before  the  committee,  and 
of  these  1  received  a  First-class  Certificate  and 
6  were  given  Awards  of  Merit,  all  of  them  of  the 
gandavensis  section. 

Following  their  usual  custom,  the  Society  did 
not  award  the  President's  Cup,  but  gave  points 
to  each  of  the  two  exhibitors,  and  the  competi- 
tion will  be  continued  at  the  second  exhibition, 
to  be  held  in  a  fortnight's  time.  On  this 
occasion  the  only  competitors  were  Messrs. 
de  Ruyter  and  Hogewoning,  Noordwijk,  Hol- 
land, and  Mr.  Wilhelm  Pfitzer,  Stuttgart, 
Militarstrasse,     74,  Germany. 

The  only  exhibit  of  24  varieties  of  standard 
Gladioli  was  from  Mr.  K.  Velthuys,  Hillegon, 
Holland,  but  was  unfortunately  disqualified — 
"not  according  to  schedule."  In  the  class  for 
12  varieties  of  late-flowering  Gladioli,  Mr. 
Velthuys  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  for  a 
beautiful  collection,  which  included  Liebensfeuer, 
Lieger  and  Baron  Jos.  Hulot.  There  was  no 
award  in  the  class  for  2  spikes  of  seedling 
Gladiolus. 

The  Primulinus  hybrids  were  not  superior  to 
the  quality  usually  seen.  The  1st  prize  was  won 
by  Messrs.  Vilmorin-Andrieux  and  Co., 
Paris ;  2nd,  Messrs.  J.  J.  Grullemans  and 
Son,  Lisse.   Holland. 

In  the  amateurs'  class,  Mr.  George  Chut: 
Woodcote,   Alverstoke,    was   the   only   exhibitor, 
but   he   was   awarded   the   1st    prize    for   a   very 
creditable    set    of   6    spikes,   of   which    Zephir, 
Marie  Therese  and  Marie,  were  excellent. 

The  groups  of  Gladiolus  in  Class  14  were  very 
attractive.  The  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  H. 
Barlow,  Clapton,  who  included  good  spikes  of 
White  Panama,  Pink  Perfection,  Electra, 
Golden  King,  and  several  seedlings.  The  2nd 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Wilhelm  Pfitzer, 
Stuttgart,  Germany,  for  a  very  bright  and  fresh 
collection,  of  which  the  Primulinus  and  the  yel- 
Jow  gandavensis  hybrids  were  especially  good. 

Premier   Prizes. 

First  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  following 
varieties  in  their  several   colours  : — 

Yellow:  Goldfinder.  Pink:  Brooklands. 
Scarlet:  Liebensfeuer.  Salmon  :  Prince  of  Wales. 
All  from  Messrs.  Atkinson  and  Statter. 

White:    Duchess    of    Wellington.      Shown   by 

MrSsrs   DE    RvYTER    AND    HoGEWONING. 

Blue:  Capri  (2nd  prize,  no  1st  being  awarded). 
Shown  by  Mr.  W.   Pfitzer. 

First-class  Certificate. 

Loveliness. — A  large,  compact  spike  of  cream 
yellow  flowers,  shaded  and  striped  with  pink. 
Some  of  the  flowers  shade  to  rose  colour  in  the 
centre,  when  they  are  very  charming.  Shown 
by  Messrs.  Atkinson  and  Statter. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Armaganac. — A  rather  small,  but  full,  spike 
of  vermilion  flowers,  which  are  splashed  with 
chocolate ;  the  lower  petals  have  a  blotch  of 
pure  white.  This,  and  the  three  following,  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  Atkinson  and  Statter. 

Fire  King. — A  medium-sized  spike  in  which 
the  deep  scarlet  flowers  are  well  disposed. 

Chicago    White. — A    very    compact    spike   of 


creamy-white  flowers;  the  lower  petals  have  a 
large  patch  of  pale  yellow,  which  is  faintly 
striped  with  claret. 

Marie  Therese. — A  large  spike  of  blush-white 
flowers,  which  have  a  yellow  blotch  on  the 
lower  petals. 

Abeiiard. — A  very  large  spike  of  mottled 
flowers  of  pale  pink  ground  colour,  which  is 
flushed  and  striped  with  rose-pink.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  .1.  Kelway  and  Sons. 

White  Giant. — A  magnificent  spike  of  immense 
measuring  6£  inches  across.  The  ivory 
white  of  the  flowers  is  occasionally  tinged  with 
pink.     Also  shown  by  Messrs.  Kelway. 


SOUTHAMPTON  ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

July  21-22. — The  annual  show  of  the  above 
society  was  held  on,  the  Royal  Pier,  at  South- 
ampton, on  the  21st  and  22nd  ult.  Competi- 
tion in  the  open  trade  section  was  somewhat 
sparse,  but  in  the  amateurs'  classes  the  entries 
were  more  numerous.  In  the  classes  for  Ameri- 
can varieties  there  were  some  very  good 
blooms ;  but  here,  also,  the  number  of  competi- 
tors was  not  large. 

For  12  vases  of  self-coloured,  fancy,  and 
yellow-ground  Pdcotee  Carnations,  open  to  all, 
Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookhaoi, 
was  awarded  the  1st  prize.  This  exhibitor  was 
also  1st  in  the  classes  for  4  self-coloured 
Carnations,  4  vases  of  Fancy  Carnations,  for 
white-ground  fancy  varieties,  for  yellow-ground 
ees,  fin-  6  fancy  varieties,  and  for  white- 
ground  Picotees,  and  he  also  won  the  2nd 
prize  in  other  classes.  In  the  section  devoted 
to  dressed  Carnations  shown  on  cards,  Mr. 
A.  R.  Brown,  of  Wyehall,  King's  Norton,  was 
very  successful,  obtaining  1st  prizes  in  the 
classes  for  6  flaked  or  Bizarre  varieties,  for 
self-coloured  flowers,  and  for  yellow-ground 
Picotees,    besides    winning  2nd    prizes. 

In  the  amateurs'  classes  \V.  II.  Parton,  Esq., 
Studholme,  Moseley  (gr.  Mr.  P.  G.  Budd),  won 
the  1st  prize  for  6  vases  of  fancy  and  yellow- 
ground  Picotees,  and  also  for  4  vases  of 
Picotees.  In  the  single  vase  classes  R. 
Morton,  Esq.,  Grange  Dene,  Woodside  Park, 
was  placed  1st  for  any  fancy  variety  with  cer- 
tain exceptions.  He  was  also  1st  for  4  vases 
of  self-coloured  and  fancy  blooms,  and  for  one 
vase  of  any  yellow-ground  Picotee.  J.  A. 
Fort,  Esq.,  Windiest er,  took  the  1st  place  for 
fancy  Carnations  in  6  varieties.  He  also  won 
the  1st  prize  for  6  white-ground  Picotees. 
Among  perpetual-flowering  varieties,  the  1st 
prize  for  5  vases  distinct,  three  blooms  of  each, 
was  awarded  to  H.  Myers,  Esq.,  Swanmore 
Bishop's  Waltham  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Ellwood), 
Sir  Randolph  Baker,  Bart.,  Ranstone,  Dorset 
(gr.  Mr.  Usher),  being  placed  2nd.  A  special 
prize  for  American  Tree  varieties  was  offered 
by  ilr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Iver.  Bucks,  which  was 
secured  by  Sir  Randolph  Baker,  Mr.  Myers 
being  given  the  2nd  place.  Mrs.  E.  Ladhams, 
Alresford  House,  Southampton,  won  the  1st 
prize  for  a  decorated  dinner-table  measuring 
6  feet  by  4  feet  with  a  pleasing  display  of  pink 
Carnations,  and  she  was  also  awarded  the  1st 
prize  for  an  epergne  decorated  with  the  same 
flowers.  In  the  Sweet  Pea  section  Sir  Ran- 
dolph Baker  took  the  1st  prize  in  three  classes, 
viz.,  those  in  which  prizes  were  offered  by 
Messrs.  Toogood,  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  and 
Messrs.  E.  Webb  and  Sons  respectively.  Mr. 
Myers  took  1st  prize  for  a  collection  of  fruit 
in  4  dishes,  in  which  Grapes,  Peaches  and 
Melons  were  well  shown.  Ellen,  Lady  Swath- 
ling,  South  Stoneham  House  (gr.  Mr.  F.  Hall), 
was  awarded  the  1st  prize  for  black  Grapes 
and  for  Nectarines.  Mr.  Drummond,  Cad- 
land  Park,  Hythe  (gr.  Mr.  Smith),  took  the  1st 
prize  for  Peaches.  In  the  classes  for  vege- 
tables, Mr.  Myers  took  a  number  of  prizes,  ex- 
celling in  all  the  four  classes  in  which  special 
prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Toogood,  Sutton, 
Webb,  and  Carter  respectively,  for  6  dishes. 
Among  the  trade  exhibits  that  of  Mr.  H.  Bur- 
nett, of  Guernsey,  was  remarkably  interesting, 
and  well  deserved  the  Gold  Medal  awarded. 
He  showed  first-class  specimens  of  Carnations, 
Monarch,  Lady  Allington,  and  other  good 
varieties.     Messrs.  B.  Ladhams  and  Son,  Shir- 


ley, showed  herbaceous  plants,  Violas,  Water 
Lilies,  and  Roses  in  an  attractive  style,  and 
were  awarded  a  Gold  Medal.  To  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Rogers  and  Son,  Southampton,  a  similar  award 
was  made,  for  a  well-arranged  group  of  Roses 
and  Phloxes.  Mr.  E.  Wills,  Southampton, 
showed  an  attractive  group  of  miscellaneous 
plants,  and  received  the  award  of  a  Silver-Gilt 
Medal;  and  Mr.  M.  Prichard,  of  Chnstchurch, 
was  awarded  a.  Silver  Medal  for  a  well-staged 
collection  of  herbaceous  and  Alpine  plants. 


CARDIFF    HORTICULTURAL. 

In  our-  report  last  week  of  the  exhibition 
at  Cardiff  (see  p.  82)  we  omitted  to  men- 
tion that  Reginald  Cory,  Esq.,  Dufl'ryn 
(gr.  Mr.  A.  J.  Cobb),  was  awarded  a  Silver- 
gilt  Medal  for  a  tastefully  arranged  group 
of  Climbing  Hoses.  In  aduitiun  to  a  large 
number  of  the  Dwarf  Polyantha  type  no  fewer 
than  50  distinct  varieties  of  Wichuraiana  were 
set  up  in  this  exhibit.  Some  of  the  best 
climbers  noted  were  Excelsa.  Coronation,  The 
Farquhar,  Mrs.  L.  Dewhurst,  Kahlua,  Eisenach, 
Newport  Fairy,  American  Pillar,  Delight, 
and  Debutante. 


WATFoRD    HORTICULTURAL. 

July  22. — The  annual  summer  show  of  above 
Society,  held  at  Little  Cassiobury,  by  permission 
of  G.  S.  Whitfield,  Esq.,  on  the  22nd  ult.,  was  • 
the  largest  and  finest  ever  held  under  canvas  in 
Watford.  Upwards  of  425  exhibits  were  staged 
in  85  classes.  The  quality  of  the  flowers  and 
produce  shown  was  remarkably  good,  and  com- 
petition generally  was  keen. 

The  Silver  Medal  and  1st  prize  offered  for  the 
best  competitive  exhibit  in  the  show  was  awarded 
to  Chas.  H.  Waterlow,  Esq.,  The  Ken- 
nels, Stanmore  (gr.  W.  R.  Phillips),  for 
a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged 
for  effect  on  a  space  of  100  feet.  The  Silver 
Medal  offered  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co. 
for  the  best  bunch  of  Sweet  Peas  in  the  show  was 
awarded  to  W.  E.  ('aiesby,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  W. 
Webb).  Honorary  exhibits  were  staged  by 
Messrs.  Chas.  II.  Waterlow,  R.  i±.  Comyns 
(gr.  Mr.  W.  Waterton),  and  G.  B.  Dodwell  (gr. 
Mr,  G.  Middleton).  Hardy  Shrubs  and  Japanese 
Maples  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  H.  Newman 
and  Son    and   Messrs.  Lane  and  Son. 

Gold  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  H.  New- 
man and  Son  for  a  Rock  and  Alpine  garden; 
R.  II.  Comyns,  Esq.,  for  group  of  miscellaneous 
plants;  Messrs.  Gleeson  and  Co.  for  floral  de- 
signs and  cut  flowers.  Mr.  W.  B.  Kettle  was 
awarded  a  Silver  Medal  fur  floral  designs  and 
Alpine  plants.  First-class  Certificates  of  Merit 
were  awarded  to  Cms.  H.  Waterlow,  Esq.,  for 
a  group  of  flower  and  foliage  plants  ;  to  Messrs. 
A.  and  H.  Scrivener  for  floral  designs  ai 
flowers;  to  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son  for  Roses; 
to  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Charman  for  hardy 
flowers;  and  to  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son, 
Barnet,  for  Roses. 


W00LT0N    HORTICULTURAL. 

July  22. — The  summer  exhibition  of  the 
above  society  was  held  on  this  date  in  Woolton 
Wood  Park.  The  number  of  entries  was  equal 
to  the  average  for  these  shows,  and  the  'luality 
of  the  exhibits  was  good. 

There  were  six  exhibits  in  the  class  for  six 
stove  or  greenhouse  plants.  Lieut. -Col.  J.  B. 
Gaskell,  Woolton  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Stoney),  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  P.  Rey- 
nolds, Dove  Park,  Woolton  (gr.  Mr.  G. 
Lowe)  ;  3rd,  Aid.  A.  T.  Mather,  Beechwood, 
Woolton   (gr.   Mr.   H.    Howard). 

Mr.  J.  Barratt  excelled  in  the  class  for 
nine  vases  of  Sweet  Peas,  distinct ;  2nd,  Mr.  J. 
Stoney".  The  exhibits  in  the  class  for  six 
bunches  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers  made  an 
imposing  display,  Liliums  being  especially  fine. 
The  prize  winners  were  : — 1st,  Mr.  H. 
Howard;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Stoney;  and  3rd,  Mr. 
G.  Haigh.  Mr.  Stoney  showed  best  in  the 
class  for  twelve  Roses,  distinct,  whilst  Mr. 
Haigh  had  the  best  four  vases  of  Carnations. 
The  1st  prize  for  a  hanging  basket  was  won 
by  W.  J.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  Hillside,  Woolton 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  Harrison). 
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For  a  collection  of  six  distinct  kinds  of  fruit, 
Sir  W.  H.  Tate,  Bart.,  Highfield,  Woolton 
(gr.  Mr.  G.  Haigh),  led  a  good  exhibit,  his 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Figs  being  excellent; 
Mr.  J.  Stoney  and  Mr.  G.  Lowe  followed,  in 
this    order. 

For  four  kinds  of  hardy  fruits,  Miss  Young, 
Ashfield,  Little  Woolton  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Macklin), 
won,  followed  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  H.  H. 
Cozens-Hardy,  The  Hollies,  Woolton  (gr.  Mr. 
J.   Barrett). 

For  a  collection  of  vegetables,  six  distinct 
kinds,  the  awards  were  as  follows  : — 1st,  Mr.  J. 
Barrett  ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Stoney  ;  and  3rd,  Mr. 
G.  Haigh. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits  were  staged  by 
Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  and  Sons,  Aigbuxth  (stove 
and  greenhouse  plants)  ;  Mr.  H.  Middlehurst. 
Liverpool  (Sweet  Peas) ;  Mr.  J.  Hull,  Hale- 
wood  (Sweet  Peas)  ;  Messrs.  W.  Rowlands  and 
Co.,  Childwall  Nurseries,  Wavertree  (Roses)  ; 
Mr.  R.  Manson,  Gateacre  (Roses)  ;  and  Messrs. 
Davies  and  Co.,  Wavertree  (Gladioli). 


FORMBY  HORTICULTURAL. 

July  15. — This  popular  show  was  held  as  usual 
in  the  field  adjoining  Briers  Hey  by  permission 
of  Mrs.  Ernest  Bush  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Wright. 

Twenty-two  classes  were  allotted  to  Roses,  and 
the  quantity  of  the  blooms  was  about  the  average, 
but  the  quality  was  inferior.  For  12  blooms,  dis- 
tinct, Mr.  A.  E.  Gunson  won  the  1st  prize  with 
*  good  blooms  of  Avoca  and  Mrs.  Hubert  Taylor. 
Mr.  Tom  Lunt  and  Mrs.  Glynn  won  the  remain- 
ing awards  in  this  order.  Mr.  Gunson  was 
successful  in  the  class  for  12  blooms  in  six  varie- 
ties, with  Mr.  E.  M.  Allex  2nd  ;  for  the  same 
number  of  blooms  in  four  varieties  Mr.  T.  Car- 
lyle  won  the  1st  prize,  with  Mr.  Gunson  and 
Mrs.  Glynn  2nd  and  3rd  respectively. 

For  growers  cultivating  fewer  than  200  plants 
Mr.  Loo  Thomson  was  in  great  form,  securing 
four  1st  prizes  with  rather  small  blooms,  but  of 
excellent  colour  and  form ;  Mr.  F.  H.  Harris 
won  one  1st  prize,  and  Mr.  H.  Page  the  remain- 
ing 1st  prize  in  this  section.  In  the  classes  open 
only  to  growers  who  had  never  won  a  prize  in 
the  former  sections  Mr.  F.  Harris  and  Mr.  H.  H. 
Hammer  won  1st  prizes.  Mr.  Carlyle  won  the 
National  Rose  Society's  Silver  Medal  with  his 
specimen  of  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux  ;  and  Mr. 
Loo  Thomson  a  similar  medal  with  a  bloom  of 
Avoca;  Mr.  E.  A.  Quiggan  won  the  special 
award  offered  in  the  Novices'  section. 

Sweet  Peas. — Mr.  E.  M.  Allen  won  the  1st 
prize  in  the  class  for  12  vases  of  Sweet  Peas, 
with  strong  blooms,  his  best  varieties  being  King 
White,  Sunproof  Crimson,  Mrs.  Hettie  Roonie, 
King  Manoel  and  Thomas  Stevenson.  For  9 
vases  Mr.  W.  Bond  showed  excellently,  the 
varieties  Barbara  and  Maud  Holmes  being  splen- 
did ;  Mr.  A.  E.  Storrey  and  Mr.  G.  Lunt  were 
also  prizewinners  in  this  class.  For  6  vases  Mr. 
Harold  ArNDOw  and  Mr.  W.  Pearson  were 
placed  1st  and  2nd  respectively. 

The  best  hardy  biennials  and  hardy  peren- 
nials were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Goulbourne  and 
Mrs.  C.  G.  S.  Leggatt,  the  best  double  Begonias 
by  Mrs.  R.  Hobbs,  the  best  single  Begonias  by 
Mr.  F.  Harris,  the  finest  Pansies  by  Mr.  E.  M. 
Allen,  the  premier  Violas  by  Mr.  F.  Harris, 
and  the  best  Carnations  by  Mr.  E.  Sergenson. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. — A  few  trade  ex- 
hibits were  arranged  by  Messrs.  A.  DlCKSON  AND 
Sons,  Belfast :  Mr.  H.  MrDDLEHT/RST,  Liver- 
pool ;  Messrs.  Woodward  and  Cuthbert,  Liver- 
pool ;  and   Mr.   Karl   Therkildsen,   Southport. 


CEMETERY    SUPERINTENDENTS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

July  15,  16. — The  first  annual  congress  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Association  of  Cemetery 
Superintendents  took  place  on  the  15th  and  16th 
ult.  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  London, 
and  proved  a  great  success.  There  was  a  large 
gathering  of  superintendents  from  all  parts,  in- 
cluding Messrs.  A.  Ashling  (Peterborough), 
T.  Bevan  (Marylebone),  A.  J.  Blackell  (Ply- 
mouth), R.  J.  Brown  (Hammersmith),  D.  Bliss 
(Swansea),  S.  T.  Burgoyne  (Battersea),  T. 
Buckerfield  (St.  Pancras),  W.  A.  Cochrane 
(Hampstead),  J.  Davies  (Neweastle-under- 
Lyme),  J.  P.  Everitt  (Norwich).  T.  Fairbourn 
(Halifax),   A.     H.     Fletcher    (Enfield),    W.    C. 


Hards  (Greenwich),  W.  Hand  (Cambridge), 
W.  G.  Hill  (Sheen),  A.  E.  Joyce  (South- 
borough),  A.  King  (Islington),  J.  King  (Erith), 
F.  J.  P.  Loud  (Acton),  F.  W.  Perrin  (Bath), 
F.  W.  Parkinson  (Armley),  J.  D.  Robertson 
(City  of  London),  G.  W.  Snow  (Wandsworth), 
J.  N.  Sharman  (Shooters  Hill),  G.  Sabey 
(Rushden),  W.  C.  Stokes  (Great  Northern),  A. 
Townsend  (Accrington),  C.  Willis  (Shrewsbury), 
W.  Yarwood  (Knutsford)  and  C.  F.  Tate  (Ken- 
sington), secretary. 

At  twelve  noon  the  members  motored  to 
Hampstead  Cemetery,  where  they  were  received 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Hampstead  Cemetery 
Committee,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Cochrane,  the  super- 
intendent. This  cemetery  is  some  twenty-five 
acres  in  extent.  They  next  visited  the  St. 
Marylebone  Cemetery,  which  is  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  T.  Bevan,  who  explained 
at  some  length  the  drainage  arrangements  of  the 
cemetery,  which  were  considered  by  the  visitors 
to  be  perfect. 

The  delegates  were  conveyed  to  the  Great 
Northern  Cemetery  and  were  conducted  round 
this  beautiful  wooded  cemetery  by  Mr.  Stokes, 
the  superintendent. 

From  there  they  were  taken  to  Islington  and 
St.  Pancras  Cemeteries,  which  adjoin,  and  Mr. 
Buckerfield  and  Mr.  King  provided  tea.  After 
tea  the  visitors  were  conducted  around  these 
extensive  grounds  (which  are  some  two  hundred 
acres  in  extent),  and  found  much  to  interest 
them,  including  the  large  ranges  of  glasshouses 
at  both  cemeteries. 

At  7.30  p.m.  the  delegates  and  others  as- 
sembled at  Anderton's  Hotel.  The  meeting  was 
opened  by  the  president,  who  explained  the 
objects  of  the  Association,  and  urged  upon  the 
members  present  to  interest  their  neighbours 
in  the  work  of  the  society. 

Mr.  T.  Bevan  then  read  a  paper  entitled 
"The  Laying-out,  Draining,  and  Planting  of  a 
Cemetery." 

The  secretary  in  his  report  stated  that  the 
Association  was  only  formed  in  October  of  last 
year,  but  62  members  had  been  enrolled. 
Six  meetings  had  been  held  at  which  various 
subjects  in  connection  with  cemetery  matters 
had  been  discussed,  the  chief  item  being  the 
Deaths  Registration  and  Burials  Bill.  The 
members  were  of  the  opinion  that  some  reform 
was  necessary  in  the  manner  in  which  death 
certificates  were  issued,  and  there  has  been  for- 
warded to  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  a  copy  of 
suggested  amendments. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Coch- 
rane entitled  "  The  Evolution  of  the  London 
Burial  Grounds,"  which  proved  very  interesting. 

The  election  of  officers  for  1915  was  next  pro- 
ceeded with.  Mr.  J.  D.  Robertson  was 
unanimously  elected  President  and  Mr.  A.  King 
Vice-President.  Mr.  C.  F.  Tate  was  elected 
secretary.      The   committee  was  also    appointed. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  next  year's  congress 
at  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  On  the  second 
day  the  members  met  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  and 
proceeded  by  motor  throush  London  to  the  City 
of  London  Cemetery  at  Ilford.  They  were  met 
at  the  gates  by  the  President  of  the  Association, 
Mr.  Robertson,  who  conducted  the  party 
through  the  grounds. 


BRITISH    GARDENERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

July  25. — The  tenth  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  B.G.A.  was  held  in  the  Thatched  House 
Hotel,  Manchester,  on  Saturday,  the  25th  ult., 
Mr.  G.  W.  Butcher  presiding.  About  fifty  mem- 
bers were  present,  including  representatives  from 
Dublin,  Leamington  Spa,  Nelson,  Sheffield, 
Blackburn,  Leeds,  Altrincham.  Kew,  Bolton, 
Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Northampton.  Becken- 
ham,  Chester,  Accrington,  Birkenhead,  Edg- 
worth,  Nantwich.  Hampton  and  London.  The 
Chairman  gave  a  hearty  welcome  to  all  members 
attending  the  Conference,  and  congratulated 
them  on  the  widely  representative  charaeter  of 
the  meeting. 

The  following  letter  from  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Gardeners  of  America  was  read  : — 
"  The  members  of  the  National  Association  of 
Gardeners  of  America  greet  you  at  your  annual 
conference,  and  as  brother  gardeners  extend  to 
you  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 


"  As  there  is  strength  in  unity,  all  gardeners 
should  unite  in  an  effort  to  uplift  their  profes- 
sion and  to  gain  for  it  the  recognition  to  which 
it  is  justly  entitled.  While  the  conditions  which 
govern  the  gardeners  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  in  America  are  not  alike,  there  are,  how- 
ever, many  opportunities  for  co-operation  between 
the  Gardeners'  National  Associations  for  the 
general  betterment  of  gardening ;  so  we  extend 
to  you  an  invitation  to  join  us  in  the  co-operative 
movement  which  we  are  about  to  inaugurate  in 
the  United  States  which,  with  your  co-operation, 
would  make  it  international. 

"  William  H.  Waite,  President, 

"  Madison,  New  Jersey. 

"July  17,  1914." 
And    from  the   President  of   the  German   Gar- 
deners'  Association  at  Berlin,   from   which   we 
extract  the  following  : — 

"First  of  all,  let  me,  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
of  our  Council,  send  our  heartiest  greetings  to 
your  general  meeting  in  Manchester.  We  hope 
everything  will  go  off  successfully,  and  that  the 
coming  year  will  see  us  in  still  friendlier  and 
closer  relationship.  We  thank  you  for  sending 
us  regularly  your  esteemed  Journal." 

It  was  unanimously  Tesolved  to  return 
friendly  acknowledgments  to  these  letters. 

The  adoption  of  the  annual  report  and  balance 
sheet  was  moved  by  the  Chairman,  who  briefly 
reviewed  the  work  of  the  past  year,  and  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  individual  members  would 
realise  their  responsibilities  and  do  their  utmost 
to  further  the  interests  of  the  Association.  The 
financial  position  was  dealt  with,  and  the  Chair- 
man explained  that  the  new  rule  whereby  sub- 
scriptions may  be  paid  half-yearly  had  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  some  members.  The  total 
receipts  for  the  year  were  £434  17s.  2^d.  The 
expenditure  amounted  to  £512  6s.  2d.  This 
shows  an  increase  in  receipts  of  £61  16s.  5^d. 
and  on  the  expenditure  side  of  £47  16s.  7^d. 
A  considerable  sum  is  still  due  for  subscrip- 
tions and  advertisements.  The  Sustemtation 
Fund  which  was  opened  on  behalf  of  three 
members  was  well  supported. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  new  members  have 
been  enrolled  during  the  past  year,  as  against 
335  in  the  previous  year.  The  present  member- 
ship is  about  2.300. 

In  300  private  gardens  and  nurseries  the 
weekly  half-holiday  has  been  granted.  Eleven 
new  branches  have  been  opened  during  the  year, 
making  the  total  number  twenty-eight.  The 
Association  has  provided  'legal  assistance  to 
several  members. 

The  adoption  of  the  report  and  balance  sheet 
was  seconded  by   Mr.   R.   Greenfield. 

The  scrutineers'  report  was  read,  and  the  fol- 
lowing were  elected  to  serve  on  the  Executive 
Council  : — Messrs.  E.  F.  Hawes,  J.  Collier, 
T.  Winter,  R.  Greenfield,  H.  S.  Bowell,  A.  E. 
Cresswell,  R.  Johnson,  E.  Holdup,  G.  Rimmer, 
and  W.  Collins.  Messrs.  H.  Hoddinot  and  R. 
Tyford   were  co-opted   to   fill  other  vacancies. 

The  following  motion  from  the  Carlisle  branch 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Batty,  "  That  honorary  mem- 
bers shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  meetings  of 
the  Association."  After  considerable  discussion 
the  matter  was  held  over  until  next  year. 

A  motion  from  the  Sheffield  branch  to  ex- 
tend the  qualifying  period  of  candidates  for 
membership  who  are  over  23  years  of  age  was 
lost. 

An  amendment  to  the  Edinburgh  resolution, 
moved  by  Mr.  Hawes  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
R.  Johnson,  "  That  Foresters  be  admitted  to 
membership  of  the  B.G.A.."  was  carried  unani- 
mously. A  further  amendment  by  Mr.  Hawes 
that  "The  Extension  Fund  be  continued  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Executive  Council "  was 
adopted. 

On  the  proposal  of  Mr.  J.  Balmforth,  the  Al- 
trincham resolution,  "  That  branch  secretaries 
be  allowed  £1  in  hand  for  incidental  expenses,'* 
was  carried. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Bowell  (Hampton)  opened  the 
case  for  the  unemployment  scheme  in  a 
well-reasoned  speech.  He  gave  all  the 
salient  points  regarding  the  establishment, 
and  by  means  of  carefully  drawn  up  tables 
showed  the  estimated  income  and  expenditure 
under  graduated  scales,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Hampton  Branch  moved,  "  That  a  voluntary 
scheme  of  unemployment  insurance,  on  a  con- 
tributary  basis,  be  instituted  for  members  of  the 
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Association."  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  R. 
Johnson  (North  London).  A  discussion  ensued 
in  which  Messrs.  R.  Greenfield  (who  referred  to 
the  Leamington  amendment),  Hagon,  and  Strat 
ford  (Blackburn)  took  part,  and  the  motion  was 
carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Hawes  moved,  "  That  the  motion  having 
been  accepted  in  principle,  a  sub-committee 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Executive  Council 
to  draft  a  provisional  scheme,  which  should  be 
submitted  to  the  members  for  ballot,  and  the 
opinion  of  this  meeting  be  taken  on  the  various 
amendments  as  set  forth  on  the  agenda.  This 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Ellis  and  supported  by 
Messrs.  Greenfield,  Boyd,  and  others,  and  car 
ried  unanimously. 

A  resolution  from  the  North  London  Branch, 
moved  by  Mr.  R.  Johnson,  which  suggested  re- 
vising the  rates  of  pay,  etc.,  in  the  B.G.A.  pro- 
gramme, seconded  by  Mr.  Batty,  was  adopted. 

On  behalf  of  the  Birmingham  Branch,  a  reso- 
lution was  moved  by  Mr.  J.  Dyfri  Jones,  "  That 
delegates  (properly  elected  by  branches)  attend- 
ing the  Annual  Conference  to  represent  their 
branches  shall  have  voting  power  representing 
the  strength  of  their  branch,"  and  this  also  was 
adopted. 

On  behalf  of  the  Executive  Council,  Mr. 
Hawes  moved  the  following  resolutions  : — (a) 
"  That  the  financial  year  shall  end  on  December 
31  "  ;  (b)  "  That  the  annual  subscription  of  mem 
bers  elected  after  January  1,  1915,  shall  hold 
good  for  twelve  calendar  months  from  date  of 
election."     The  two  resolutions  were  carried. 

On  the  motion  by  the  North  London  Branch, 
proposed  by  Mr.  Johnson,  it  was  decided  that 
retiring  members  of  the  Executive  Council  should 
be  eligible  for  re-election.  A  recommendation 
to  increase  the  salary  of  the  general  secretary 
was  adopted,  and  a  worthy  tribute  paid  to  the 
excellent  work  carried  out  on  behalf  of  the 
B.G.A.  by  Mr.  Harding  during  his  tenure  of 
office. 

Mr.  Greenfield,  on  behalf  of  the  Leamington 
Branch,  gave  a  formal  invitation  for  the  holding 
of  next  year's  Conference  at  that  town,  and  read 
a  letter  from  *he  Town  Clerk  offering  the  use  of 
the  Town  Hall,  if  disengaged,  for  that  purpose. 
It  was  decided  to  hold  next  year's  Conference  at 
Leamington.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman 
brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 

The  meeting  was  followed  by  the  annual 
dinner,  at  which  Bishop  Welldon  presided.  Over 
50  members  and  friends  were  present. 


LEAMINGTON    AND    COUNTY. 

July  22,  23. — The  annual  Show  of  this  Society 
is  gradually  being  recognised  as  a  county  func- 
tion, and  visitors  from  far  and  near  come  to  see 
the  excellent  displays  of  flowers,  fruit,  and 
vegetables  provided  for  them.  Although  the 
Society  has  only  been  in  existence  for  six  years, 
its  progressive  policy  is  fast  placing  it  among 
the  most  up-to-date  and  best  managed  flower 
shows  in  the  Midlands.  The  exhibits  were  con- 
tained in  five  conveniently  arranged  tents,  which 
afforded  space  of  about  28,000  square  feet. 

Roses  were  particularly  good ;  the  variety 
George  Dickson  was  the  Rose  of  the  show  ;  it 
was  represented  in  almost  every  stand  in  which 
H.T.'s  were  admissible,  and  in  the  exhibit 
which  secured  for  Mr.  T.  Robinson  the  Challenge 
Cup  for  a  group  of  Roses  on  a  space  of  12  feet 
by  4  feet,  it  was  marvellously  well  shown.  Sweet 
Peas  were  excellent ;  Carnations  were  numerous 
and   good,   also   fruits  and    vegetables. 

No  fewer  than  nine  Challenge  Cups  were 
offered,  of  which  two  were  won  outright,  viz., 
one  by  Mr.  T.  Jones  for  Sweet  Peas, 
and  the  other  by  Mr.  Albert  Cay  for 
Ferns.  Three  exhibitors  responded  to  the  com- 
mittee's invitation  to  exhibit  in  the  new  class 
for  hardy  flowers,  to  represent  a  border  of  grow- 
ing flowers.  The  challenge  cup  offered  for  the 
best  display  was  well  won  by  Messrs.  Gunn 
and  Sons. 

The  pronounced  success  of  Mrs.  Jenkins  in 
the  open  plant  classes  was  the  subject  of  general 
remark.  Her  exhibits  were  magnificent.  Alder- 
man Holt,  the  founder  of  the  Society,  was  as 
busy  as  a  bee  from  early  until  late.  He  was 
ably  supported  by  the  Hon.  Show  Superinten- 
dent and  a  committee  of  excellent  workers. 


Plants   (Open). 

Groups  and  Specimen  Plants. — The  plant 
group  class  is  always  a  feature  at  Leamington, 
and,  although  there  were  only  three  exhibits  in 
the  principal  class,  they  were  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful and  very  much  admired.  Each  group  occu- 
pied 240  square  feet,  r.nd  made  a  very  imposing 
effect  down  the  centre  of  the  tent.  1st, 
Messrs.  James  Cypher  and  Sons,  Chelten- 
ham, whose  exhibit  was  remarkable  lor  ths 
abundance  of  richly-coloured  foliage  plants 
and  flowering  specimens.  A  rustic  arch,  crowned 
with  a  stalely  Kentia  and  clothed  with 
Codiaeums,  Liliums,  Fuchsias,  and  Asparagus, 
spanned  the  centre  of  the  group,  in  which 
Cattleyas,  Kalanchoe  flammea,  Clerodendron 
fallax,  Codiaeums,  Dracaeneas,  and  Ferns  were 
skilfully  arranged.  2nd,  Sir  George  H.  Ken- 
rick,  Whetstone,  Edgbaston  (gr.  Mr.  J.  V. 
Macdonald),  whose  exhibit  compelled  admira- 
tion by  reason  of  its  richness,  variety,  and 
artistic  arrangement.  3rd,  C.  C.  Shaw,  Esq., 
Thornbank,  Leamington   (gr.  Mr.  W.  Bartlett). 

M?ssrs.  Cypher  and  Sons  beat  the  last-named 
exhibitor  in  a  class  for  12  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  distinct,  not  fewer  than  four  to  be  in 
bloom,  and  all  to  be  shown  in  pots  not  exceed- 
ing 10  inches  in  diameter.  The  first  prize  collec- 
tion contained  8  plants  in  flower,  viz.,  4  beauti- 
fully flowered  Ixoras,  1  Clerodendron  fallax,  1 
Statice  intermedia,  1  Erica  ventricosa  Bothwel- 
liana,  and  1  Chirouia  ixifera. 

The  three  Fuchsias  which  gained  first  prize  for 
Mrs.  Jenkins,  Westwood,  Leamington  (gr.  .Mr. 
M.  (Jolby),  were  profusely  flowered  specimens, 
especially  the  variety  Gertrude  Pearson,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  shapely  specimens  we  have 
seen  for  many  years.  Mrs.  Jenkins  (gr.  Mr.  M. 
Golby)  also  won  1st  prize  for  three  finely- 
trained,  well-coloured  Coleus.  2nd,  J.  H. 
Buriey,  Esq  ,  The  Grange,  Leamington  (gr 
Mr.  H.  J.  Finch),  with  much  dwarfer  but  very 
creditable  plants.  Mrs.  Jenkins  led  in  the  next 
clas.5,  which  was  for  six  tuberous-rooted  Be- 
gonias. The  specimens  exhibited  had  large 
double  flowers  of  great  substance,  and  unusually 
stoat,  rich  green  foliage.  2nd,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Masters,  Warwick.  In  a  class  for  6  Gloxinias 
Mrs.  Jenkins  also  won  1st  prize  with 
moderately  sized  but  wonderfully  well- 
flowered  plants.  We  counted  30  splendid 
flowers  in  one  specimen.  2nd,  J.  W. 
Lampi.ough,  Esq.,  Leamington  (gr.  S.  Vincent). 
Mrs.  Jenkins  repeated  her  success  in  a  class 
for  3  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  in  another  for 
one  plant  in  bloom.  All  the  four  plants  (Pelar- 
goniums) were  noted  for  good  culture  and  free 
dom  in  flowering.  There  were  four  good  ex- 
hibits against  8  last  year  in  a  class  for  6 
table  plants.  Is;,  Messrs.  W.  Pemberton  and 
Son,  Walsall,  who  showed  4  narrow-leaved 
Codiaeums,  one  Aralia,  and  one  Cooos. 

Albert  Cay,  Esq.,  Woodside,  Kenilworth 
(gr.  Mr.  G.  Marlow),  had  the  best  of  5  exhibits 
in  a  class  for  3  Ferns,  distinct.  He  showed  2 
very  large,  healthy  specimens  of  Nephrolepis 
and  one  Gymnogramme.  2nd,  Mrs.  Jenkins 
(gr.  Mr.  M.  Golby),  who  had  a  splendid  example 
of  Nephrolepis  exaltata.  The  best  foliage  plant 
was  Cycas  revoluta,  exhibited  by  C.  C.  Shaw, 
Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Bartlett).  The  class  for  a 
group  of  Ferns  on  table  space  of  24  feet  by  4 
feet  was  well  contested,  and  very  many  good 
specimens  were  exhibited.  The  first  prize,  a 
challenge  cup,  value  25  guineas,  was  won  by 
Albert  Cay,  Esq.,  Woodside,  Kenilworth  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  Marlow).  Included  in  this  splendid 
group  were  good  varieties  of  Adiantum.  Nephro- 
lepis, Polypodium,  Gymnogramme,  Pteris,  Lygo- 
dium  and  Davallia.  As  Mr.  Cay  won  this  cup 
in  1912  and  1913,  it  now  becomes  his  property. 
2nd,  C  C.  Shaw,  Esq.,  Leamington  (gr.  Mr.  W. 
Bartlett).  3rd,  H.  L.  V.  Pryse,  Esq.,  Surrey 
House,  Leamington  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Pritchard). 
There  were  five  entries. 

Roses. 

As  already  pointed  out,  Roses  were  a  feature. 
The  class  for  a  group  of  Roses,  cut  flowers,  or 
pot  plants,  or  both  on  a  space  of  12  feet  by 
4  feet,  was  a  particularly  good  one.  There  were 
4  exhibits  against  one  last  year.  The  1st  prize, 
a  challenge  cup,  value  25  guineas,  presented 
by   C.   C.   Shaw,   Esq.,    to  replace  the  one  won 


by  Messrs.  Gunn  and  Sons  last  year,  and  £6 
given  by  the  Society,  was  won  by  Mr.  T.  Robin- 
son, Nottingham,  whose  flowers,  arranged  in 
bold  masses,  were  of  superb  quality,  especially 
the  central  mound,  covered  with  the  deep  crim- 
son H.T.  George  Dickson,  whose  stout  petals 
and  intense  colouring  were  the  admiration  of 
visitors.  Another  feature  was  the  beautifuily 
decorated  pillars,  and  the  tall,  profusely  flowered 
standards  of  Rambler  varieties  at  the  back  of 
the  exhibit,  and  across  which  festoons  of  Crim- 
son Rambler  produced  a  pretty  effect.  In  the 
body  of  the  group  exquisite  flowers  of  many 
choice  varieties  were  well  shown.  It  shoall, 
however,  be  noted  that  some  of  the  vases  near 
the  front  of  the  exhibit  were  rather  too  conspicu- 
ous, but  the  neat  edging  of  pink  and  crimson 
cluster  Roses  gave  a  good  finish  to  a  really  ex- 
cellent group.  2nd,  Messrs.  Gunn  and  Sons, 
Olton,  Birmingham,  with  a  grand  decorative  dis- 
play, but  the  flowers  were  less  good  and  they 
were  rather  overcrowded. 

Twenty-four  Blooms,  Distinct. — Half  a  dozen, 
very  fine  stands  were  placed  before  the  judges, 
who  awarded  1st  prize  to  Messrs.  Perkins  and 
Sons,  Coventry,  whose  blooms  were  of  extra 
good  quality  and  beautifully  set  up,  each  flower 
being  displayed  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
outstanding  varieties  were  Lieutenant  Chaure, 
Horace  Vernet,  George  Dickson,  Edward 
Mawley,  Hugh  Dickson,  Claudius,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Welch.  2nd, 
Mr.  John  Mattock,  Oxford,  who  had  splendid 
specimens  of  Mrs.  A.  E.  Coxhead,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  George  Dickson, 
Edward  Mawley,  Earl  of  Gosford,  and  Claudius. 
3rd,  Mr.  Henry  Drew,  Faringdon,  Berks,  in 
whose  exhibit  we  observed  a  perfect  specimen 
of  George  Dickson.  An  extra  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  W.  T.  Mattock,  Oxford. 

Twelve  H.P.'s,  Distinct. — The  last-named  ex- 
hibitor was  placed  first  with  grand  flowers  of 
Dupuy  Jamam,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Marie  Bau- 
mann,  Madame  Eugene  Verdier,  A.  K.  Williams, 
and  Hugh  Dickson.  2nd,  Mr.  John  Mattock, 
who  had  Hugh  Dickson,  Ulrich  Brunner,  and 
Charles  Lefebvre  in  superb  condition.  Mr. 
W.  T.  Mattock  also  won  1st  prize  for  the  best 
6  blooms  of  H.P.  Roses,  one  variety.  He  showed 
Gloire  de  Chedane  Guinoisseau.  2nd,  Messrs. 
Perkins  and  Sons,   with  Hugh  Dickson. 

Twelve  Tea  Poses,  Distinct. — Four  exhibits 
were  made  in  this  class.  1st,  Messrs.  Perkins 
and  Sons,  who  showed  Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy, 
Mrs.  Foley  Hobbs,  May  Miller,  and  Madame  C. 
Soupert.    2nd,  Mr.  Henry  Drew,  Faringdon. 

Six  Tea  Poses,  One  Variety. — Here  again 
Messrs.  Perkins  and  Sons  excelled  with  ex- 
quisitely shaped,  beautifully  fresh  specimens  of 
May  Miller.  2nd,  Messrs.  Gunn  and  Sons,  with 
typical  flowers  of  Madame  Jules  Gravereaux. 

Carnations  (Open). 
Four  classes  were  provided  for  Carnations. 
Three  contestants  met  in  the  principal  class, 
which  was  for  cut  blooms  arranged  in  a  space  of 
10  feet  by  4  feet.  The  challenge  cup,  value 
25  guineas,  and  £4  offered  as  first  prize,  was 
won  by  Mr.  C.  Engelmann,  Saffron  Walden, 
whose  flowers  were  displayed  in  vases  on 
a  white  base.  A  superb  vase  of  Carola 
figured  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  and  White 
Perfection  stood  out  conspicuously  against  the 
green  background.  Towards  the  front  of  the 
exhibit  Lucy  (pink),  Lady  Meyer  (pale  pink), 
and  Scarlet  Carola  were  seen  to  excellent  advan- 
tage. Sprays  of  Asparagus  Sprengeri  were  used 
for  relief.  2nd,  Messrs.  Youno  and  Co., 
Cheltenham,  who  had  large  masses  of  Duchess 
of  Devonshire,  Rose  Enchantress,  May  Day, 
British  Triumph,  and  Marmion.  3rd,  Colonel 
F.  W.  Rideout,  Langley,  Bucks.  The  last- 
named  exhibitor  scored  in  the  following  class  re- 
served for  12  vases  of  Carnations,  in  which 
border  varieties  were  excluded.  At  least  6 
varieties  were  required,  and  no  fewer  than  6 
blooms  in  a  vase  with  Carnation  buds  and  fob- 
age.  The  first  prize  collection  included  good 
quality  flowers  of  White  Enchantress,  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Ward,  Winsor,  Mikado,  Rose  Pink  Enchantress, 
and  Enchantress.  2nd,  J.  B.  Akroyd,  Esq., 
Birdingbury  Hall,  Rugby  (gr.  Mr.  F.  Daniels), 
who  had  good  vases  of  Countess  of  Latham, 
White  Perfection,  and  Carola.  3rd,  Mrs.  G.  A. 
Fenwtck,  Hillmorton  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Burbidge). 
In  a  class  for  12  self-border  Carnations  in  vases 
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with  Carnation  buds  and  foliage,  Messrs.  A.  R. 
Brown,  Ltd.,  took  the  lead  with  Mrs.  Angus 
(pink),  John  Knox  (deep  crimson),  Cecilia  (yel- 
low), Attraction  (white),  Prairie  Belle  (white). 
and  The  King  (scarlet).  2nd,  Mr.  R.  G.  Rudd, 
King's  Heath,  with  Mis.  F.  W.  Flight,  Rosy 
Morn,  Cardinal,  Farthest  North,  and  Mrs.  G. 
Marshall.  Mr.  R.  G.  Rudd  was  successful  in  the 
class  for  12  border  Carnations  (fancy  or  Pico- 
tees).  Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert  and  Messrs.  A.  R. 
Brown,  Ltd.,  were  placed  2nd  and  3rd  respec- 
tively. Mr.  Rudd  showed  handsome  flowers  of 
Queen  Eleanor,  Pasquin,  Hercules,  Linkman, 
Forester,  and  Becky  Sharp. 

Hardy  Flowers  (Open). 

In  a  class  for  20  bunches  of  hardy  border 
flowers,  distinct,  mixed  bunches  not  allowed, 
annuals,  biennials,  shrubby  plants  and  trees 
were  excluded.  The  prize,  a  challenge  cup 
value  25  guineas,  and  £5  was  won  by  F.  Bou- 
skell,  Esq.,  Market  Bosworth  (gr.  Mr.  G. 
Hollis),  for  a  grand  lot  of  flowers,  in  which 
Phlox  Frau  Von  Lassburgh,  Lilium  chalceo- 
donicum,  Helenium  pumilum  magnificum,  An- 
themis  Kelwayi,  Pentstemon  Newbury  Gem. 
Lathyrus  White  Pearl,  and  a  vase  of  Alstro- 
merias  were  well  shown.  2nd,  Messrs.  Gunn 
and  Sons  (last  year's  winners)  had  a  good  lot  of 
flowers,  but  with  fewer  in  a  bunch.  Scabiosa 
caucasica,  Lilium  auratum,  and  Gaillardia 
Grandiflora  were  the  best  examples  in  this  at- 
tractive exhibit ;  3rd,  Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert, 
Acock's  Green. 

Mr.  J.  Bouskell  repeated  his  success  in  the 
class  for  12  bunches  of  hardy  border  flowers, 
distinct  bulbous  plants  excluded.  He  showed 
excellent  bunches  of  Spiraea  Arendsii  Ceres, 
Veronica  foliosa,  Linaria  aurea,  Alstromeria 
chilensis,  and  Galega  Niobe ;  2nd,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Herbert,  Acock's  Green. 

A  new  class  was  provided  for  hardy  border 
flowers,  including  annuals  and  foliage  plants 
(shrubs  and  Roses  excluded).  Cut  flowers  were 
required  to  be  shown  in  water.  The  three  ex- 
hibits were  arranged  at  the  side  of  a  tent  on 
a  ground  space  of  20  feet  by  6  feet  to  represent  a 
border  of  growing  plants.  Quality,  variety,  and 
arrangement  were  the  tests  of  merit.  Although 
a  big  and  rather  difficult  class  to  fill,  the  com- 
mittee is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of 
this  new  departure,  which  gave  additional  in- 
terest to  the  show.  Messrs.  Gunn  and  Sons, 
Olton,  who  are  the  winners  of  the  challenge  cup 
presented  by  the  Earl  9f  Craven,  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Warwickshire,  and  £5  given  by  the 
Society,  exhibited  a  very  bright  and  pleasing  col- 
lection of  flowers  arranged  with  consummate 
skill.  No  doubt  many  employers  longed  to  see 
such  a  wealth  of  bloom  on  the  same  area  in  their 
own  gardens !  The  outstanding  features  were 
large  masses  of  Phloxes,  Veronicas,  Gaillardias, 
Campanulas,  Gladioli,  Scabiosa  caucasica, 
Aconitums,  Verbascums,  Liliums,  Echinops, 
Galegas,  and  Delphiniums,  with  Sweet  Peas 
draping  lattice-work  at  the  back  of  the  exhibit. 
A  raised  turf  edging  in  the  front  afforded  a  suit- 
able resting  place  for  such  low-growing  plants 
as  Violas,  Saxifragas,  Campanulas,  which  looked 
perfectly  happy;  2nd,  Mr.  F.  Bouskell's  group 
was  flat,  but  included  excellent  batches  of  cimi- 
cifuga  racemosa,  Veronica  foliosa,  V.  spicata, 
Lilium  chalcedonicum,  and  Scabiosa  caucasica ; 
3rd,  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester. 

The  best  6  vases  of  Violas  arranged  with  suit- 
able foliage  came  from  the  executors  of  Mr.  J. 
Marsh,  Warwick,  who  showed  a  pretty  lot  of 
flowers ;  2nd,  Messrs.  W.  Pemberton  and  Sons, 
Walsall. 

Sweet  Peas  (Open). 
Some  very  fine  exhibits  were  seen  in  the 
special  class  reserved  for  Sweet  Peas  arranged 
on  spaces  of  20  feet  by  4  feet.  The  exhibit  which 
secured  for  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  of  Ruabon,  the 
Challenge  Cup  offered  by  Alfred  Holt,  Esq.,  was 
considered  to  be  the  best  of  all.  As  Mr.  Jones 
has  been  the  1st  prize  winner  on  three  succes- 
sive years  the  cup  now  becomes  his  absolute 
property,  and  he  well  deserves  it.  Superb 
quality  and  artistic  arrangement  well  dc-cribe 
this  magnificent  group,  which  included  43  vases, 
averaging  about  60  stems  in  each,  many  of  the 
stems  carrying  5  large  flowers.  The  best  varie- 
ties were  Nubian,  Orange  Perfection,  Red  Star, 
Steaton,  Lavender  George  Herbert,  Elfrida 
Pearson,    Millie,   May   Campbell,   and   Dobbie's 


Sunproof  Crimson ;  2nd,  Messrs.  Bide  and  Sons, 
Farnham. 

Mr.  E.  Deakin,  Hay  Mills,  Birmingham,  won 
1st  prize  in  Messrs.  Robert  Sydenham  s  class  for 
9  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas,  and  Hugh  Mitchell, 
Esq.,  Hampton-in-Arden  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Batchelor), 
gained  the  corresponding  award  in  Messrs. 
Webb  and  Sons'  class  for  8  varieties  of  Sweet 
Peas. 

In  a  class  for  12  varieties  and  in 
another  for  6  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  the 
Society's  two  1st  prizes  were  won  by  Lord 
North,  Wroxton  Abbey,  Banbury  (gr.  Mr. 
E.  R.  Janes),  with  delightfully  clean,  fresh 
flowers  borne  on  sturdy  stems. 

Miscellaneous  Cut  Flowers  and 
Table  Decorations. 

J.  H.  Burley,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Leamington 
(gr.  Mr.  H.  J.  Finch),  had  the  winning  exhibit 
of  6  bunches  of  stove  and  greenhouse  flowers. 
The  most  daintily  arranged  bouquet  for  the  hand 
came  from  Alfred  Holt,  Esq.,  Oaklands,  Leam- 
ington (gr.  Mr.  J.  Fisher),  and  Messrs.  Reams- 
botham  and  Co.,  Bletchley,  scored  in  the  class 
for  a  bridal  bouquet,  as  well  as  in  another  for 
3  buttonhole  bouquets.  The  Misses  Robinson, 
Leamington  (gr.  Mr.  A.  J.  Friend),  showed  the 
best  three  sprays  suitable  for  a  lady's  dress. 

There  were  6  exhibits  in  the  class  for  floral 
decorations  on  tables  8  feet  by  4  feet.  1st,  Sir 
George  H.  Kenrick,  Edgbaston  (gr.  Mr.  J.  V. 
Macdonald),  with  a  graceful  arrangement,  in 
which  the  principal  colour  was  provided  by 
Epidendrum  vitellinum.  Odontoglossums,  Onci- 
diums,  and  Phalaenopsis,  with  Asparagus  and 
bronze-tinted  Selaginella,  completed  the  scheme ; 
2nd,  Mrs.  E.  Winchester,  Rubery,  with  pink 
and  yellow  Roses;  3rd,  Alfred  Holt,  Esq., 
Leamington  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Fisher). 

Mrs.  Albin  Francis,  Leamington,  was  suc- 
cessful in  the  class  reserved  for  ladies  residing 
in  the  county  of  Warwickshire.  This  exhibitor 
had  a  tall  centre-piece  and  8  small  flower 
holders.  The  first-named  was  decorated  with 
yellow  Sweet  Sultan,  pale  pink  Bridal  Wreath, 
Lilies-of-the-Valley,  Gloriosa  superba,  Aspara- 
gus, and  Caladium  and  Codiaeum  leaves;  2nd, 
Mrs.  Algernon  Allcock,  Leamington,  with 
Roses. 

Prizes  for  ladies  only  were  offered  by  Robert 
Sydenham,  Ltd.,  for  tables  decorated  with 
Sweet  Peas  confined  to  two  colours  and  ar- 
ranged in  rural  decorations.  1st,  Miss  M.  L. 
Deakin,  Hay  Mills;  2nd,  Mrs.  T.  Batchelor, 
Hampton-in-Arden. 

{To  be  concluded.) 


©bituat^. 


Joseph  Bradbury. — The  American  Florist 
records  the  death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Bradbury,  on 
June  27,  aged  93  years.  Mr.  Bradbury  was  a 
native  of  Nottingham,  but  settled  in  America 
when  19  yeare  old.  He  established  a  florist's 
business  in  South  Orange,  and  was  the  owner  of 
a  large  area  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood. 


Consignment  Without  Letter  :  A  box  contain- 
ing Malope  and  Salvia  Pride  of  Zurich  has 
been  received,  but  no  letter  enclosed. 

Canvas  Hosing  :  Broclhurst.  It  is  quite  easy 
to  obtain  canvas  hosing  in  a  narrow  diameter, 
but  it  is  not  considered  suitable  for  garden 
use,  and  will  be  found  to  retard  the  flow  of 
the  water  far  more  than  rubber  hosing.  Apart 
from  the  matter  of  drying,  it  is  not  so  durable, 
nor  is  it  entirely  watertight. 

Carnations  for  Exhibiting  :  Carnation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  R.H.S.  Code  of  Rides  for 
Judging,  Carnations,  Picotees  and  Pinks  are 
liable   to    disqualification    if    shown    as    "her- 


baceous" plants,  but  are  admissible  in  classes 
for  simply  hardy  plants. 

Cucumbers  Bitter  :  A.  E.  H.  This  was  ex- 
plained in  the  "Answers  to  Correspondents" 
column,  July  11,  p.  44,  where  it  was  stated, 
in  reply  to  F.  B.,  that  bitterness  in  Cucum- 
bers is  usually  due  either  to  drought  or  ex- 
cessive wet  at  the  roots;  or  through  the  fruits 
taking  an  unduly  long  time  to  develop  owing 
to  partial  exhaustion  of  the  plants. 

Employment  in  Public  Park  :  B.  V.  J.  You 
should  inquire  of  the  superintendent  if  there 
is  a  vacancy,  giving  particulars  of  your  ex- 
perience. The  London  squares  are  mostly 
private  property.  Write  to  the  secretary, 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association,  83. 
Lancaster  Gate,  London. 

Gloriosa  Tuber  Falling  to  Start  into  Growth  ; 
H.  B.  It  is  probable  that  the  growing  point 
of  the  tuber  has  been  injured.  Gloriosas  grow 
from  the  apex  of  the  tuber,  whether  simple 
or  forked,  and  if  those  points  are  broken  off 
or  damaged  the  root-stock,  although  it  may 
keep  sound  for  years,  will  find  it  very  difficult 
to  start  into  growth  again. 

Multiflowered  Begonia  :  H.  P.,  Southover. 
The  dense  head  of  blossoms  was  brought  about 
by  the  suppression  of  the  lateral  branches,  each 
of  which  normally  bears  a  flower.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  lateral  branches  to  be  re- 
duced considerably  in  length,  but  it  is  rare 
for  them  to  be  suppressed  altogether. 

Names  of  Plants  :  H.  S. — The  Begonia  re- 
sembles Lloydii,  and  is  probably  of  the  same 
origin.  There  are  many  varieties  of  this  race 
of  tuberous-rooted  Begonia?,  all  of  which 
have  been  derived  by  crossing  some  of  the 
finest  forms  of  the  garden  race  back  on  to 
the  old  Begonia  boliviensis.  This  species  has 
a  long,  slender,  pendulous  habit,  and  has  had 
a  marked  effect  on  its  offspring.  The  hybrid 
on  account  of  its  habit  has  become  a  general 
favourite  for  basket  work,  and  is  readily  raised 
from  seed  in  many  shades  of  red,  rose,  pink, 
and  white. — A.  M.  L.  1,  Catanache  coerulea  ; 
2,  Silene  armeria  ;  3,  Odontospermum  (Asteris- 
cus)  maritimum. — E.  H.  C.  Lycium  barbarum. 
— Subscriber.  We  believe  the  variety  of  Rose 
is  "The  Farquhar." — A.  Robinson.  Pyrus 
Aria  (White  Beam  Tree).— .4.  M.  L.  1,  Caly- 
canthus  occidentalis ;  2,  Polygonum  cuspi- 
datum ;  3,  Rhipsalis  species,  fruits  required 
for  name. — E.  C.  A.  Catalpa  bignonioides. 
often  called  C.  syringaefolia  in  gardens.  — 
B.  F.,  Tulse  Hill.  Lysimachia  vulgaris.  A 
British  plant  often  grown,  in  gardens  in  hardy 
flower  borders. — Hart,  Pendurves.  Hyperi- 
cum perforatum  and  Linaria  vulgaris,  both 
common  British  plants. — W.  D.  J.  1,  Too 
small  to  identify ;  2,  Hybrid  Azalea,  very 
near  A.  occidentalis  var.  alba. — E.  Semper. 
Hypericum  Androsaemum.  A.  R.  S.  1, 
Cupressus  macrocarpa ;  2  and  3,  C.  pisifera 
var.  squarrosa ;  4,  Pseudotsuga  Douglasii ;  5, 
Cupressus  pisifera;  6,  C.  p.  var.  aurea. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  for  Lawns  :  /.  H.  tthe 
most  convenient  way  to  apply  sulphate  of 
ammonia  to  lawns  is  to  mix  it  with  sand, 
or  with  finely  sifted  soil,  using  three,  four 
or  more  parts  of  sand  or  soil  to  one  of  sul- 
phate of  ammonia ;  the  amount  of  the  latter 
should  be  half  ounce  to  the  square  yard. 

Tomatos  ;  G.  IT.  T.  The  hard,  yellow 
patches  at  the  base  of  the  fruits  are  due  to  a 
lack  of  potash  in  the  soil.  Mix  wood  ash 
with  the  potting  compost,  and  apply  a  little 
Kainit  as  a  top-dressing  when  the  plants  are 
setting  their  fruits. 


Communications  Keceived  —  A.  Fountains  (the 
Is.  6d.  has  been  placed  in  the  R.G.O.F.  box)— B.  J.— 
Raven— Interested— Wicklow— J.  S.— Rosetta— E.  C.  A., 
Enham  Place— T.  A.  H.  J.— H.  C— J.  M.— W.  H.  S.  & 
Sons— W.  G.  W.— J.  W.  W.—  T.  H.  0.—  H.  H  — Hendon— 
O.  J.  B.  M.— W.  E.  P.— P.  &  Co.— C.  J.  W— T.  G.— 
N.  E.  H.  S.— J.  B.— JT.  N.— Shrub— A.  E.  S .—  E.  8  — 
Anxious— W.  D.— E.  H.  C— E.  W.—  Haverstock  Hill— 
O.  W.  T— A.  M.  L— A.  R— L.  H.  B  —  O.  J— G.  H.  O.— 
T.  T.  &  Co.—  W.  S.— E.  B— H.  S.  T.— O.  J.  G— F.  N .— 
E.  M.— F.  W.  J.— R.  O.  W.— S.  A—  W.  T. 
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PRESERVING  AND  STORING  OF 
FRUIT. 

T  requires  no  insistence  on  our  part  to 
convince  gardeners  that  it  is  their 
bounden  duty  to  allow  none  of  the 
fruits  in  which  the  present  harvest  is  so 
bountiful  to  be  wasted.  Let  every  gar- 
dener in  charge  of  a  piece  of  land 
follow  the  advice  given  on  p.  114; 
let  all  who  have  fruit  ripening  on 
their  trees  see  to  it  that  none  is 
wasted  or  used  extravagantly.  If  this  be 
done,  as  it  must  be  done  by  all  gardeners, 
they  will  have  made  a  contribution  of 
not  inconsiderable  value  to  the  problem 
of  the  food  supply  of  the  nation.  The  fact 
that  the  wheat  and  meat  stocks  are 
plentiful,  and  the  prospect  that  sup- 
plies of  these  major  food  staples  will  be 
forthcoming  should  deter  no  one  from 
practising  from  now  onward,  thrift, 
economy,  and  foresight. 

Those  who  have  access  to  the  standard 
works  on  the  subject  of  fruit  and  vege- 
table preserving  will  find  full  instructions 
as  to  how  to  deal  with  their  surplus  sup- 
plies. See,  for  example,  Thompsons 
Gardeners'  Assistant,  and  also  Journal 
of  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  vol  28. 
p.  101. 

For  those  who  have  no  book's  of  rofeiiv: 


ence    at   hand   we   give   the   following   in- 
structions :  — . 

Bottling. — Fruit  (and  Vegetables)  may 
be  bottled  whole  or  sliced.  Choose, 
if  possible,  bottles  of  clear  glass. 
Clean  them  thoroughly.  Pick  the  fruit, 
clean  and  dry,  and  place  it  in  the  bottles. 
Stand  the  latter  in  water  in  an  open  boiler 
up  to  their  necks.  Leave  the  bottles  open. 
Slowly  raise  the  water  to  the  boil.  The 
fruit  is  about  ready  when  the  water  boils. 
Take  out  the  bottles  singly,  and  put  into- 
them  at  once  boiling  water  from  a  kettle, 
and  without  delay  tie  the  mouths  down 
with  clean  bladder  or  corks  (previously 
scalded),  and  seal  the  corks  with  sealing 
or  bottle  wax.  Remember  to  boil  the 
water  gradually  and  to  seal  the  bottles 
whilst  the  water  is  still  boiling.  Apples, 
Pears,  Plums,  etc.,  may  be  treated  in  this 
way,  and  so  also  may  Beans  and  such- 
like vegetables. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  drying  may  be 
done  by  machines  which  may  be  bought 
for  from  30s.  upwards. 

For  those  who  have  glasshouses  or 
frames  at  their  disposal  we  give  recom- 
mendations (see  p.  123)  as  to  the  best  use 
to  which  they  may  be  put  during  the 
coming  months. 


THE     ROSARY. 


SOME  ROSE  PECULIARITIES. 

The  charm  of  the  Rose  lies  not  only  in  its 
glorious  colour  form  and  perfume,  but  in  its  great 
diversity  and  individuality,  and  to  a  true  Rose 
lover  it  i6  these  latter  qualities  which,  make  such 
appeal. 

At  this  season  when  the  first  flush  of  the 
flowering  period  is  past  one  may  take  stock  of 
such  peculiarities  and  make  note  of  them  for 
future  use.  On  a  June  morning  in  an  old- 
fashioned  garden  one  may  stop  before  a  bush  of 
Hybrid  Perpetual  and  exclaim  that  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  are  still  the  best  and  most  glorious 
Roses  of  the  garden,  but  at  the  present  date  the 
second  thoughts  would  not  be  the  same.  With 
most  of  the  flowers  past  (and  the  season,  on 
account  of  the  continued  spells  of  dry  weather, 
was  shorter  than  usual)  we  are  anxious  and  im- 
patient for  the  second  crop,  and  those  varieties 
which  are  now  breaking  freely  for  their  second 
growth  should  be  noted.  Among  them  will  be 
found  the  inevitable  Mme.  A.  Chatenay,  con- 
sidered by  most  people  w"ho  are  not  exhibitors 
as  the  most  perfect  all-round  Rose  in  cultivation. 
Other  such  Roses  are  Paul  Lede,  far  too  seldom 
seen,  General  McArthur,  Richmond,  Dean  Hole, 
Lady  Pirrie,  Miss  A.  de  Rothschild,  Sunburst, 
Mrs.  Geo.  Shawyer,  Prince  de  Bulgarie,  and  the 
variety  which  is  considered  as  an  improvement 
on  the  last  named,  Mme.  Rostand,  Mme.  Lutaud, 
the  improvement  in  habit  on  Marquise  de  Sinety, 
Mme.  Jules  Grolez,  all  of  which  may  be  counted 
upon  to  give  early  flowers  for  a  second  crop,  and 
are  in  consequence  among  the  most  valuable 
Roses. 

The  lasting  quality  of  Roses  in  a  cut  state  is 
a  point  which  one  day  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
more  considered  than  it  is  to-day.  The  chief  re- 
proach to  the  Rose  is  that  it  does  not  last  as  well 
in  a  cut  state  as  some  other  flowers,  but  there 
are  plenty  of  sorts  which -excel  as  lasting  Roses, 
and  here  again  Mme.  A.  Chatenay  scores.  Sun- 
burst is  one  of  the  best,  and  -so  too  is  the  nevjer 
Mrs.  Chas.  Russell,  which  is  extraordinary  in 
this  respect,  for  t  will  last  in  water  a  wejek 
after  bein<*  cut.  In  the  same  category  may  be 
included  I-idy  Alice"  S'tanlev.  Chateau  rie  -  cjos 
WBBgeot,    A.    R.    Goodwin,    Louise 'C.     Bresllu 
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Dean  Hole,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  George  Dick- 
son, Juliet,  Leslie  Holland,  Lieut.  Chaure,  Mme. 
Chas.  Lutaud,  Mme.  Rostand,  Mme.  Segond 
Weber,  Margaret,  Mrs.  Alford,  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
Ophelia  and  WilloWmere,  all  varieties  with 
petals  of  great  substance. 

Then  we  have  the  early-flowering  Roses,  those 
varieties  which  are  the  first  to  greet  us  in  the 
spring  when  Roses  are  most  precious.  Juliet  is 
one  and  Lady  Battersea  is  another  which 
blossom  before  the  summer  is  on  us.  British 
Queen,  General  McArthur,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay, 
Molly  Sharman  Crawford,  Lady  Hillingdon  and 
Lady  Pirrie,  will  all  follow  closely  on. 

Roses  of  brilliant  colour  are  among  the  de- 
velopments of  recent  years  and  sorts  which  re- 
tain their  colour  in  and  in  spite  of  bad  weather 
conditions  will  be  wanted  more  in  the 
future  than  in  the  past,  for  the  reason  that  with 
the  influx  of  so  many  new  varieties  the  field  of 
choice  is. so  large  that  with  a  little  attention  the 
planter  can  select  sorts  which  are  not  so  badly 
affected  by  adverse  weather  conditions  in  the 
same  way  as  the  older  sorts.  There  is,  for  in- 
stance, the  brilliant  Leuchtfeuer,  a  little-known 
but  gorgeously-coloured  scarlet-crimson  shaded 
Rose,  which,  although  classed  as  a  China,  is 
almost  a  Hybrid  Tea  in  form,  and  Chateau  de 
Clos  Vougeot.  Both  of  these  varieties  positively 
improve  with  hot  sun,  instead  of  "  blueing  " 
in  the  manner  of  most,  if  not  all,  other  Roses 
of  this  colour  when  exposed  to  strong  sun.  Such 
points  as  these  are  well  worth  considering  when 
forming  Rose  beds,  because,  instructive  and  en- 
joyable as  the  exhibitions  undoubtedly  are,  they 
do  not  reveal  the  weak  6pots  of  a  Rose  as  a  rule, 
nor  indeed  always  its  best  points,  because  while 
dressing  of  show  varieties  is  so  much  allowed 
and  practised,  the  show  box  is  too  often  mis- 
leading. 

The  excellent  advice  given  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  by  White  Hose 
provides  much  food  for  thought,  but  that 
which  suggested  a  large  proportion  of  varieties 
should  be  placed  in  a  dethal  chamber  is 
of  the  best  that  has  been  given.  On  occasions, 
every  Rose  is  good,  but  the  number  of. varieties 
which  excel  throughout  a  season  is  comparatively 
small.  This  brings  one  to  another  Rose  pecu- 
liarity, viz.,  that  which  provides  a  good  flower 
in  wet  and  fine  weather,  for  both  the  wet- 
weather  Rose  and  the  Rose  for  dry  seasons  have 
their  uses.     Laurence  J.  Cook,  Bush  Hill  Park. 


NEW 


OR     NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


ALOE  PRETORTEN^TS  POLE  E^ANS 

(N.  SP.) 
Anyone  who  has  had  occasion  to  visit  the 
Union  Buildings  at  Pretoria  during  the  past 
month  cannot  have  failed  to  notice  a  very  strik- 
ing group  of  Aloes  in  flower  just  below  the 
western  wing  of  the  building.  The  plants  are 
remarkable  for  their  brilliant  and  tall  inflores- 
cences. So  conspicuous  are  they  that  they  form 
a  bright  scarlet  patch  of  colour  in  the  landscape, 
and  are  visible  from  a  considerable  distance. 
Although  this  Aloe  (see  fig.  44)  occurs  in 
several  localities  in  the  Transvaal  little  or  no 
mention  of  it  is  found  in  botanical  literature, 
but  specimens  are  preserved  in  the  different 
South  African  herbariums  under  the  names  Aloe 
lineata.  Haw.,  A.  arborescens,  Mill.,  and  A. 
pluridens,  Haw.  Most  of  these  specimens  have 
been  obtained  from  Pretoria  and  other  Transvaal 
localities. 

A  field  study  of  this  Aloe  in  its  natural 
haunts,  and  a  more  critical  examination  of  it? 
j  characters  in  the  laboratory,  has  convinced  me 
;  that  it  is  quite  a  distinct  species  from  any  of 
j  those  mentioned  above.  I  propose  to  name  il 
j  Aloe  pretoriensis,  and  will  detail  its  chic 
i  characteristics  below. 

It  would  seem  that  the  plant  was  first  collected 
,  in    Pretoria  so   far  flacf  as  May,   1886.   \o\ 
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note  under  A.  pluridens,  Berger*  mentions  that 
an  Aloe  probably  belonging  to  this  species  was 
collected  by  A.  Schenk  No.  738  in  Meintjes  Kop 
in  1886.  Only  three  species  of  Aloe  occur  natu- 
rally on  Meintjes  Kop,  viz.,  A.  transvaalensis, 
A.  Davyana,  and  the  one  now  under  discus- 
sion. Of  these  only  the  flowers  of  the  last  men- 
tioned could  possibly  be  regarded  as  resembling 
Aloe  pluridens,  and  therefore,  since  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  Schenk' s  No. 
738,  I  think  it  only  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  Aloe  which  he  collected  could  have  been  no 
other  than  the  one  under  discussion.  Further- 
more this  Aloe  is  by  far  the  most  abundant  and 
conspicuous  of  the  three  found  on  Meintjes  Kop. 
It  also  flowers  during  May,  at  a  time  when  A. 
transvaalensis  bears  ripe  capsules  and  Aloe 
Davyana  is  hardly  in  flower. 

Berger  also  suggests  that  this  Aloe  may  pos- 
sibly belong  to  one  collected  by  F.  Wilms  No. 
1,484  in  the  Lydenburg  district.  I  have 
examined  Wilms'  specimen  from  the  Lydenburg 
district  from  a  small  collection  of  his  plants  pre- 
served in  the  Herbarium  of  the  Transvaal 
Museum,  and  I  find  that  it  differs  in  many  im- 
portant respects  from  the  Pretoria  Aloe.  In 
fact,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  referring  Wilms' 
specimen  to  A.  arborescens,  Mill.,  which  I  know 
from  personal  observation  is  very  plentiful  in 
that  neighbourhood. 

Aloe  pretoriensis  occurs  commonly  on  many  of 
the  kopjes  around  Pretoria.  It  grows  plentifully 
on  the  northern  slopes  of  Meintjes  Kop,  and  ex- 
tends from  here  in  an  easterly  and  westerly  direc- 
tion on  the  range  of  hills  composed  of  the 
Daaspoort  quartzite ;  it  is  also  found  in  the 
Spekboom  valley  near  Lydenburg,  at  Barberton, 
and  along  the  foot  of  the  Lebombo  range  of 
mountains. 

The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  plant  is  its 
tall  branched  inflorescence,  the  racemes  of  which 
are  densely  clustered  with  brightly-coloured 
flowers.  The  general  habit  of  the  plant  and 
its  tall  inflorescence  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying photograph  (fig.  44).  Mr.  Wickens, 
gardener  in  charge  of  the  Union  Buildings 
grounds,  who  is  shown  standing  alongside,  is  over 
6   feet  in  height. 

The  flowers  contain  a  quantity  of  honey,  and 
consequently  attract  large  numbers  of  brilliant 
sunbirds.  The  dense  rosette  of  tapering  leaves, 
usually  withered  at  the  tips,  have  frequently  a 
very  characteristic  bright  red  hue  about  them, 
and  spring  from  a  stoutish  stem  4-5  inches  in 
diameter.  The  stem  is  dark  brown  to  black  in 
colour,  extremely  rough,  and  clothed  throughout 
its  entire  length  by  the  remains  of  withered  leaf- 
stalks. 

At  first  sight  this  Aloe  certainly  resembles  A. 
lineata  in  general  habit,  but  on  closer  examina- 
tion it  is  found  that  the  leaves  are  more  nar- 
rowly linear-lanceolate  than  is  the  case  with 
Aloe  lineata. 

There  are  no  very  distinct  green  vertical  lines 
on  the  leaf,  such  as  occur  in  Aloe  lineata,  and 
the  prickles  are  wider  apart  and  more  regularly 
spaced.  In  Aloe  lineata  the  peduncle  is  un- 
branched,  and  from  1  to  2  feet  in  length,  whereas 
in  Aloe  pretoriensis  it  is  many  branched  and 
measures  from  3-9  feet  in  height.  The  plant 
may  be  described  as  follows  : — Stem  short,  some- 
times reaching  1  metre  in  length,  8-12  cm.  in 
diam.  Leaves  numerous,  30-60  in  a  dense 
rosette,  arcuate  erect,  30-65  cm.  long,  3-7  cm. 
broad  at  the  base,  8-10  mm.  thick,  lanceolate 
and  distinctly  acuminate,  flat  above,  slightly 
canaliculate  towards  the  tips,  convex  below,  light 
green  or  slightly  glaucous,  armed  along  the  mar- 
gin with  sharply  pointed,  red,  horny  prickles, 
which  are  3-4  mm.  long  and  10-17  mm.  apart ; 
tips  of  most  of  the  older  leaves  withered  and 
reddish  in  colour.  Inflorescence  2-3.5  metres 
long.  Peduncle  stout  and  branched,  from  2-8 
branches,    erect-patent,    subtended     by     deltoid- 

*  A.  Berger  in  Engl.  Planzenrcich.  Liliac-Asphodel. 
Alolll,  p.  295. 


ovate  bracts  at  the  base.  Racemes  conical- 
cylindrical  15-50  cm.  long,  dense,  with  loosely 
pendulous  flowers,  floral  bracts  ovate-deltoid, 
many  veined,  at  first  densely  intricate,  15-20mm. 
long,  and  10-12  broad.  Flowers  cylindrical, 
slightly  swollen  towards  the  middle  and  tapering 
towards  the  tips,  rich  peach  red,  40-43  mm. 
long,  pedicels  20-25  mm.  long ;  segments  free, 
yellowish-green  at  the  tips.  Anthers  and  style 
shortly  exserted,  filaments  and  style  pale 
greenish-yellow,  anthers  reddish-brown. 

Flowering  on  Meintjes  Kop,  Pretoria,  May, 
1914.  /.  B.  Pole  Evans,  The  Botanical  Labora- 
tories of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Pretoria. 


HOW   SAPROPHYTIC   FUNGI   MAY 
BECOME    PARASITES.* 


It  is  very  generally  believed  that  diseases  of 
plants  caused  by  fungi  continue  to  increase  in 
number,  and  in  the  case  of  cultivated  plants 
this  is  probably  true,  not  because  the  adaptive 


[Photograph   by  I.   B.   Vote  Evans. 

Fig.  44. — aloe  pretoriensis,  just  coming  into 
bloom  :  flowers  rich  teach-red  colour. 

power  of  fungi  is  greater  than  at  any  previous 
period,  but  simply  because  the  opportunities  for 
exercising  the  adaptive  power  possessed  by  fungi 
are  more  frequent  at  the  present  time, 
too  often  due  to  a  departure  from  the  normal 
on  the  part  of  the  host-plant,  brought  about  by 
cultivation. 

Quite  recently  my  attention  was  called  to  a 
batch  of  Clerodendron  fallax,  Lindl.,  in  one  of 
the  houses  at  Kew  ;  the  gardener  had  noticed  the 
presence  of  numerous  minute  watery-looking 
drops  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves,  an 
unusual  phenomenon  not  to  be  found  on  another 
batch  of  the  same  kind  of  plant  growing  under 
slightly  different  conditions  as  to  temperature 
and  moisture.  On  investigating  the  matter  it 
was  found  that  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf,  more 
especially  towards  the  base,  was  studded  with 
comparatively  large,  peltate  glands,  supported 
by  a  very  short  central  stalk.  These  glands  each 
exuded  a  liquid  drop  which  had  a  very  sweet 
taste.  The  ubiquitous  floating  spores  of  Clado- 
sporium  epiphyllum,   Pers.,   found   these    sugary 

"  Mr.  George  Maasee  in  the  Kew  Bulletin. 


drops  a  congenial  pabulum,  and  each  gland  was 
soon  tipped  with  a  fruiting  tuft  of  Cladosporium. 
At  first  the  Cladosporium  was  strictly  confined  to 
the  glands,  and  depended  on  the  secretion  for 
its  support,  but  it  gradually  passed  from  the 
saprophytic  condition,  and  entered  that  of  a 
facultative  parasite,  passing  beyond  the  range 
of  the  gland  and  attacking  the  surrounding  living 
tissue  of  the  leaf,  forming  conspicuous  brown, 
dead  patches  on  the  upper  surface.  Three 
weeks  after  the  disease  first  appeared  the  spores 
of  the  fungus  were  capable  of  infecting  any 
portion  of  the  leaf,  quite  apart  from  receiving  an 
initial  start  on  the  sugary  excretion  from  a  gland. 
The  above  is  a  concrete  example  of  a  saprophytic 
fungus  becoming  a  parasite  within  a  brief  period 
of  time.  It  is  unlikely  that  all  the  conditions 
necessary  to  effect  this  change  will  ever  occur 
again,  hence  the  epidemic  will  be  of  short  dura- 
tion, but  it  can  be  readily  imagined  that  if 
the  host-plant  had  been  an  outdoor  crop,  and 
the  epidemic  had  remained  unchecked,  the 
fungus  might  have  become  a  pronounced 
parasite,  capable  of  continuing  its  ravages 
for  all  time. 

Judging  from  the  number  of  examples  sent  to 
Kew  for  determination,  mechanical  injuries  of 
various  kinds,  often  self-inflicted,  are  a  source 
of  perplexity  as  to  their  origin.  Wind  is  the 
most  important  factor.  The  gourds  that  are 
trained  up  poles  in  the  herbaceous  ground  fur- 
nish striking  examples.  When  a  young  fruit 
happens  to  be  overhung  by  a  leaf,  and  the  latter 
is  gently  swayed  to  and  fro  by  the  wind,  the 
rigid  hairs  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf  form 
a  series  of  more  or  less  parallel  scratches  on  the 
surface  of  the  fruit.  As  the  direction  of  the 
wind  changes,  the  series  of  lines  on  the  fruit 
cross  each  other  diagonally  or  form  a  more  or 
less  regular  pattern.  Such  wounds  are  not  very 
noticeable  at  first,  but  as  the  fruit  increases  in 
size  the  wounds  are  torn  wider  apart  and  peri- 
derm is  formed  along  the  edges  of  each  wound, 
so  that  by  the  time  the  fruit  has  reached  its 
full  size  each  individual  scratch  is  clearly  out- 
lined by  a  raised  ridge  of  whitish  periderm. 
The  above  is  what  happens  if  no  fungus  appears 
on  the  scene,  but  as  a  rule  the  wounds  while 
quite  newly  made  are  invaded  by  the  spores  of 
some  facultative  parasite,  most  frequently 
Botrytis  or  Cladosporium.  In  this  case  the 
original  source  of  injury  is  soon  obliterated,  and 
a  soft  rot  follows. 

The  leaves  of  Gooseberries  are  frequently 
scratched  by  the  spines  on  neighbouring 
branches ;  the  sign  that  wind  has  been  the  active 
agent  is  indicated  by  the  parallel  rows  of  scars, 
which  become  clearly  outlined  by  whitish  peri- 
derm. 

Holly  leaves  often  suffer  from  the  effects  of 
wind,  becoming  wounded  by  the  spines  on  the 
leaves  of  a  neighbouring  branch.  When  actual 
perforations  are  made  the  injury  is  usually  attri- 
buted to  some  insect.  When  the  leaves  are  only 
slightly  punctured  the  wound  often  forms  a 
starting  point  for  one  of  the  many  micro-fungi 
attacking  leaves,  or  a  growth  of  periderm  gives 
the  leaf  a  spotted  appearance. 

The  opportunities  described  above  for  sapro- 
phytic fungi  having  a  tendency  to  become  para- 
sites must  necessarily  be  repeated  in  a  whole- 
sale manner  in  nature.  In  the  majority  of  in- 
stances the  opportunity  is  not  of  sufficiently  long 
duration  to  enable  the  fungus  to  become  an 
obligate  parasite,  which  only  means  that  a  fungus 
has  fed  for  so  long  a  time  on  food  supplied  by 
one  special  kind  of  host-plant,  that  it  cannot 
change,  without  undergoing  at  least  very  great 
inconvenience  to  itself,  or  if  it  has  become  rigid, 
cannot  change  under  any  circumstances.  For 
this  reason  the  evolution  from  saprophytic  to 
parasitic  fungi  is  not  rapid,  due  simply  to  lack 
of  opportunity.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  a  certain  amount  of  headway  is 
made  in  this  direction,  and  the  primary  factor 
rendering  possible  such  progress  may  be  of  a 
very  trivial  nature  in  itself. 
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ORCHID     NOTES   AND   GLEANINGS. 

ODONTONIA  CHAELESWORTHII. 
This  beautiful  hybrid  (see  fig.  45)  was  raised 
by  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.  from  Odonto- 
glossum  Uro-Skinneri  and  Miltonia  vexillaria. 
The  influence  of  this  unusual  parentage  is 
well  seen  in  the  flowers,  which  are  flatly 
arranged  on  the  spike,  as  in  M.  vexillaria,  but 
with  the  texture  and  markings  of  the  Odonto- 
glossum,  although  enlarged  to  twice  the  size. 
The  sepals  and  broader  petals  are  blotched  with 
reddish  purple,  the  white  ground  showing 
through  slightly  in  the  central  part  of  the  petals 
and  margin,  and  more  so  in  the  sepals.  The  lip 
is  formed  after  M.  vexillaria,  but  the  broad  front 
is  coloured  the  rich  purplish-rose  seen  as  spot- 
ting in  the  best  forms  of  0.  Uro-Skinneri.  The 
crest  is  yellow  with  a  white  base,  having  beauti- 
ful  ruby-red   markings. 

ORCHIDS  AT  ROSSLYN,   STAMFORD 
HILL. 

The  Rosslyn  collection,  belonging  to  H.  T. 
Pitt,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Thurgood),  and  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  London  area  affords  striking  proof 
of  the  adaptability  of  Orchids  for  culture  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  cities  and  manufacturing 
towns,  for  of  the  many  kinds  of  plants  grown 
the  Orchids  alone  show  themselves  unaffected 
by  the  urban  conditions.  Mr.  Pitt  always  had 
a  liking  for  rare  species  and  plants  of  botanical 
interest,  and  although  like  most  others  he 
long  ago  took  up  the  work  of  raising  hybrid 
Orchids,  the  natural  species  still  find  in  him  an 
ardent  admirer.  On  the  occasion  of  a  recent 
visit  many  interesting  plants  of  Bulbophyllums, 
Cirr'liopetalums,  Pleurothallis,  Masdevallias, 
and  others  of  that  class  were  in  bloom.  Chon- 
drorhyncha  Chestertonii  was  then  as  always 
here  in  bloom,  Kefersteinia  Iamellata,  some 
Warscewiczellas,  Bolleas,  Pesca/toreas,  and  other 
of  the  leafy  Zygopetalums,  which  are  often 
found  difficult  to  cultivate,  even  in  the  open 
country,  are  doing  well,  and  Eulophiella  Eliza- 
bethae,  one  of  the  few  original  plants  still  re- 
maining in  cultivation,  is  strong  and  healthy. 
The  little  scarlet  Laelia  monophylla  (Neo- 
coigniauxia  monophylla  Schltr.),  which  few  can 
induce  to  live  for  any  length  of  time,  improves 
annually  at  Rosslyn,  and  several  plants  of  it  are 
very  vigorous,  each  being  furnished  with  a  large 
number  of  spikes. 

In  the  large  intermediate  house  there  was  a 
good  6how  of  Cattleya  Warscewiczii  and  C. 
Mendelii,  an  interesting  plant  among  the  latter 
being  C.  M.  Alfred  Smee  of  fine  size  and 
colour,  obtained  many  years  ago  from  the  col- 
lection of  the  late  Mr.  Smee,  with  other  Catt- 
leyas,  which  have  all  proved  worthy  of  the 
esteem  in  which  they  were  held  by  the  former 
owner ;  C.  porphyroglossum,  the  original  type, 
and  other  Cattleyas  have  arranged  with  them  the 
large  purple  Thunia  Winniana,  the  white  T. 
Marshalliana,  C.  Hardyana  Rosslyn  variety, 
C.  Pittiae,  Brasso-Cattleya  William  Pitt,  some 
good  forms  of  Laelio-Cattleya  Haroldiana,  and 
several  very  pretty  hybrids  raised  at  Rosslyn. 

In  the  cool  houses  the  Odontoglossums,  and 
especially  the  blotched  forms  of  0.  crispum, 
which  formerly  realised  high  prices  when  Mr. 
Pitt  took  the  lead  in  collecting  them,  are  in 
good  condition  and  well  furnished  with  spikes, 
a  fair  number  being  in  bloom.  I  also 
observed  many  0.  Edwardii  crosses,  with 
their  graceful  spikes  of  purple  and  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  also  0.  crispum,  including 
some  pretty  home-raised  blotched  forms.  0. 
Pescatorei  and  others  were  in  bloom,  and  espe- 
cially interesting  plants  were  0.  crispum  Pitti- 
anum,  O.  c.  Alpha,  0.  c.  Ashworthianum.  0.  c. 
Snow  Queen,  0.  c.  F.  K.  Sander,  and  other 
famous  forms.  O.  grande  Pittianum  is  still  the 
best  clear  yellow  unblotched  form,  and  0. 
Williamsianum  represents  the  highest  form  of 
the  0.  Schlieperianum  class. 


Also  in  bloom  in  the  intermediate  range  were 
Maxillaria  venusta  with  white,  fragrant  flowers 
and  other  Maxillarias  of  its  class ;  Nanodes 
Medusae,  the  rare  natural  hybrid  Vanda  Moorei, 
and  other  Vandas,  Aerides,  and  Saccolabiums, 
Catasetum  fimbriatum,  Cynorchis  Kewensis,  On- 
cidium  Papilio,  and  other  Oncidiums,  Hemipilia 
calophylla  with  its  single,  prettily-marked  leaf 
and  erect  spike  of  rose-purple  flowers ;  Houlletia 
odoratissima,  Angraecum  Scottianum,  A. 
Humblotii  (Leonis),  Phalaenopsis  Schroderi,  and 
good  examples  of  Miltonia  vexillaria,  M.  Roezlii 
and  hybrids. 

Among  remarkable  plants  were  a  very  large 
specimen    of    Dendrobium    Dalhousieanum    over 


The  method  is  very  successful  with  Cattleyas 
Laelias,  Brasso-Cattleyas,  etc.  ;  but,  although 
some  good  hybrids  have  been  raised,  is  not  so 
satisfactory  with  Odontoglossums,  probably  owing 
to  the  foggy  winter  experienced  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  that  being  the  season  when 
the  Odontoglossum  seedlings  fail.    B. 


NOTES  ON  FRENCH  HORTICULTURE. 

The  annual  Congress,  organised  by  the  French 
Society,  Les  Amis  des  Roses,  took  place  this 
year  at  St.  Biarritz  on  May  29  and  30,  under 
the  presidency  of  M.   Viger,    the   distinguished: 


Fig.  45. — odontonia  charlesworthii. 

Awarded    E.H.S.    First-class    Certificate,    July    14,    1911. 


7  feet  in  height  and  with  very  stout  pseudo-bulbs, 
andi  robust  examples  of  Coelogyne  pandurata 
with  very  large  pseudo-bulbs  and  leaves.  In  the 
Cypripedium  houses  were  noticed  C.  Waterloo, 
C.  Royal  Sovereign,  C.  Elatior  Rex,  C.  Germaine 
Opoix,  C.  Thalia  Mrs.  Francis  Wellesley,  and 
other  fine  kinds,  some  of  them  in  bloom,  but 
the  most  beautiful  was  C.  Boltonii  with  snow- 
white  unspotted  flower  of  wax-like  substance. 
Orchids  are  raised  here  chiefly  by  sowing  the 
seeds  in  the  surface  of  the  material  in  which 
established  plants  are  growing  and  pricking 
them   off    into    store    pans   when   large    enough. 


president  of  the  National  Horticultural  Society  of 
France.  At  the  same  time  as  the  Congress  was 
held  a  pleasing  exhibition  organised  by  the 
Society  d'Acclimatation  du  Golfe  de  Gascogne.  A 
full  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference 
will  be  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  French 
Society  of  Rosarians.  The  more  important  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Conference  included  the  usual 
notes  on  the  classing  in  order  of  merit  and  on 
the  classification  of  novelties.  At  the  present 
Conference  the  novelties  of  1910  were  considered 
and  M.  Croibier  communicated  the  results  of 
an   interesting    referendum    to    which    fifty-two 
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replies  had  been  received.  M.  Chifflot  reported 
with  respect  to  Rose  pests  the  consider- 
able extension  during  recent  years  of  Mars- 
sonia  Ro6ea,  a  pest  the  presence  of  which 
is  characterised  by  spotting  of  the  leaves.  Pre- 
vention of  the  pest  is  not  easy,  and  resort  must 
be  had  to  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 
An  interesting  note  by  M.  Despaux  dealt  with 
the  best  varieties  of  Rose  in  cultivation  in  the 
region   of  the   Pyrenees.     The   question  of  the 


name,  with  a  short  description,  should  be  en- 
tered in  a  special  register.  (2)  To  demand  of 
the  public  authorities  the  'application  to  horti- 
culture of  the  laws  applying  to  trade  marks. 

The  gold  medal  of  the  Congress  was  awarded 
to  M.  Griffon,  of  Lyons. 

In  June  the  rosarian  paid  his  indispensable 
visit  to  the  rosary  of  M.  Gravereaux,  and  in 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
by  a  recent  decision  of  the  Conseil  d'Etat  the 


Fig.  46. — gladiolus  loveliness;  flowers  cream-yellow,  shaded  and  striped  with  pink. 
Awarded    the    National    Gladiolus    Society's    First-class  Certificate,  July  28,  1914.     (See  p.  101  ante.) 


proprietorship  of  horticultural  novelties  is  one 
to  which  much  attention  is  at  present  being 
L;iven  in  France,  and  on  this  subject  MM. 
Pernet-Ducher  and  Turbat  made  important 
communications  at  the  Congress  at  Biarritz,  as 
i  result  of  which  the  following  resolutions  were 
idopted  : — (1)  It  should  be  ascertained  imme- 
diately whether  the  name  proposed  for  a  new 
variety  has  or  has  not  been  already  employed, 
md  whether  it  is  possible  to  protect  it  by  a 
trade    mark    (marque    de    fabrique).      The    new 


commune  of  Hay  has  been  authorised  to  assume 
the  name  of  L'Hay-les-Roses,  to  celebrate  the 
fact  that  the  famous  rosery  is  situated  within 
its  borders.  All  rosarians  know — at  all  events, 
by  repute — the  important  collection  which  M. 
Gravereaux  established  in  1900  to  serve  as  a 
type  of  the  amateur's  Rose  garden  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twentieth  century.  The  collec- 
tion includes  all  Roses  and  all  things  having 
reference  to  the  Rose.  At  the  present  moment 
it  contains  no  fewer  than  8,000  different  types 


of  botanical  species  and  horticultural  varieties 
accurately  named  and  classified.  In  the  museum 
are  a  mass  of  "documents"  having  reference 
to  the  Rose  and  to  its  use  in  science,  art  and 
letters.  The  botanical  collection  contains  rari- 
ties such  as  Rosa  berberifolia  with  simple 
leaves,  and  a  particularly  interesting  collection 
of  Roses  from  the  extreme  Orient.  Of  the 
classes  grouped  together  are  ancient  Roses,  in- 
cluding all  varieties  of  Rosa  gallica — the  only 
Rose  cultivated  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  in  the  horticultural  collection  are  all 
the  varieties  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  the 
garden  of  new  Roses  contains  selections  from 
the  most  beautiful  Roses  of  recent  produotion  ; 
my  lady's  Rose  garden,  the  best  varieties  for 
cut  flowers,  and  so  on.  Nor  must  I  omit  to 
mention  the  trial  garden  with  glasshouse  and 
laboratory,  in  which  are  carried  on  experiments 
in  the  different  modes  of  treatment,  manuring 
and  insecticiding.  In  the  section  devoted  to 
Roses  created  at  La  Hay  the  results  of  hybrid- 
isations are  followed  and  studied  critically. 
One  of  the  Roses  most  recently  obtained  is  a 
pretty  hybrid  Tea,  the  outcome  of  a  cross  be- 
tween the  Roses  Madame  Melanie  Soupert  and 
Prince  de  Bulgarie.  It  is  a  superb  flower, 
yellow  rose  in  colour,  and  named  Madame  Ray- 
mond Poincare. 

All  the  plants  are  grouped  and  classed  in  the 
happiest  manner,  hedges  and  pergolas  provide 
space  for  the  climbers,  and  beauty  and  utility 
go  hand  in  hand  in  this  celebrated  garden.  At 
the  seventh  international  competition  of  new 
Roses  organised  by  the  city  of  Paris,  which 
took  place  at  Bagatelle,  sixty-six  varieties  were 
exhibited.  The  international  jury  announced 
its  awards  on  June  10.  The  Gold  Medal  was 
awarded  for  the  variety  Souvenir  de  E.  Guillard 
sent  by  M.  Chambard,  of  Lyons.  It  is  a  H.T., 
having  for  parents  Beaute  Inconstante  and  Le 
Progres.  The  Gold  Medal  of  Bagatelle  for 
other  than  French  Roses  was  awarded  to  the 
Rose  MevTouw  Dora  van  Tets,  of  M.  Leenders, 
Holland.  It  is  a  H.T.  variety  of  the  parentage 
Farben  Konigin  and  General  MacArthur.  Four 
certificates  were  awarded  :  (1)  To  a  H.T.  un- 
named, shown  by  M.  Lambert  de  Treves,  Ger- 
many; (2)  Souvenir  de  Passinge,  H.T.,  shown 
hy  M.  Chambard,  of  Lyons;  (3)  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  H.T.,  shown  by  Messrs.  Dickson, 
Ireland;  (4)  Roby,  a  multiflora  by  M.  Guillot, 
of  Lyons. 

Bagatelle  is  a  charming  park  of  about  seventy 
acres,  situated  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and 
purchased  in  1895  by  the  city  of  Paris  from 
the  heirs  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace.  In  addition 
to  the  magnificent  rosery  installed  by  M. 
Gravereaux,  it  contains  an  important  collection 
of  hardy  plants  presented  by  horticulturists  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  it  has 
also  an  interesting  collection  of  Nymphaeas. 
.1.   Meunissier. 


OFFICIAL  REPORT  ON  STATE  FORESTRY. 


The  first  joint  annual  report  of  the  Forestry 
Branches  of  the  above  Departments,  recently 
presented  to  Parliament,  gives  an  account  of 
the  work  accomplished  in  connection  with 
forestry  in  England  and  Wales,  and  indicates 
the  policy  of  the  Government  in  this  important 
work.  The  Report  has  been  compiled  by  Mr. 
E.  L.  Robinson,  Superintending  Inspector  on 
the  Board's  staff  and  head  of  the  Forestry 
Branches,  with  the  assistance  of  departmental 
experts.  It  is  prefaced  by  an  introductory 
notice  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  Fisheries,  and  by  the  joint  secre- 
taries of  the  Office  of  Woods,  Forests  and 
Revenues.  The  preface  deals  with  the  origin  of 
the  present  Forestry  Branches,  and  describes  the 

*  "Report  >>/  the  Forestry  Branches  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  Fisheries,  "oil  the  Qrtcfi  of  Woods,  Forests  and 
/."oil  Revenues  for  (ho  year  1912-191  '. 
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various  steps  which  led  up  to  the  formation  of 
these  branches. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  Report  is  devoted  to 
the  "  Position  with  regard  to  Forestry  and  Af- 
forestation," under  the  sub-heading,  "  Attitude 
of  the  State  towards  Forestry."  A  brief  outline 
is  given  of  the  position  of  forestry  in  this 
country  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present 
time.  Considerations  are  then  advanced  -in 
favour  of  an  active  forest  policy.  Suggestions 
are  made  regarding  the  means  of  developing 
British  forestry,  under  the  headings  : — "  The  Im- 
provement of  Existing  Woodlands,"  "Affores- 
tation," "Education,"  "Experiment  and  Re- 
search," and   "  Advisory  Work." 

Chapter  II.  is  descriptive  of  the  work  of  the 
two  branches,  1,  in  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries;  2,  in  the  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests. 
In  this  chapter  attention  is  directed  to  the  work 
which  has  already  been  accomplished  or  is  in 
progress,  such  as  educational,  advisory,  experi 
mental  and  survey  work. 

Chapter  III.  is  of  historical  interest  as  it  deals 
with  the  management  of  the  Crown  forests  and 
woods  from  an  early  period  to  the  present  date 
Then  follows  a  chapter  describing  in  detail  the 
65,766  acres  of  woodland  at  present  under  the 
control  of  the  Branches,  indications  being  given 
of  the  line  of  management  which  will  be  adopted 
with  each  wood  or  forest  in  the  future,  and  of 
the  work  actually  in  progress. 

Chapter  V.  deals  with  the  "  School  for  Work- 
ing Foresters  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  "  and  the 
"Wood  Dk'.'Uation  Works  in  the  Forest  of 
Dean."  Both  sections  are  of  interest,  the  former 
as  dealing  with  a  very  necessary  part  of  the 
foresters'  education,  which  in  the  past  has  been 
too  often  neglected,  and  the  latter  as  indicating 
a  profitable  means  of  using  waste  wood. 

The  timber  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
discussed  in  Chapter  VI.,  and  the  Report  end? 
with  a  description  of  the  "  Technical  Advice  in 
Forestry  Matters."  which  is  available  for  the 
owners  of  woods  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  82  pages  of  the  Report  contain  a  wealth 
of  interesting  matter.  A  map  of  England  and 
Wales  accompanying  the  Report  shows  the  dis- 
tribution of  existing  woods  and  forests.  The 
B.-purt  can  be  obtained  from  Wyman  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Fetter  Lane.  London,  price  lOJd. 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


BRITTONASTRUM    I0N0CALYX. 

This  new  attractive  herbaceous  plant  (see  fig. 
471  has  during  the  past  year  or  two  been  much 
admired  at  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens. 

In  the  spring  of  last  year  Professor  Balfour 
kindly  sent  me  a  few  seeds,  from  which  half  a 
dozen  plants  were  raised.  These  were  grown  in 
pots  throughout  the  year,  and  produced  seed 
freely.  Besides  dividing  the  plants  all  avail- 
able cuttings  were  rooted,  with  the  result  that 
a  batch  was  ready  for  planting  out  this  spring. 

A  very  sunny  spot  was  selected,  and  probably 
this  was  a  mistake,  as  the  plant  is  much  more 
attractive  after  a  dull  day  or  two.  Another  year 
a  more  6hady  spot  will  be  chosen. 

At  first  sight  B.  ionocalyx  bears  a  resemblance 
to  Cedronella  cana,  but  the  colour  is  several 
shades  lighter,  and  the  plant  is  much  taller  in 
growth,  reaching  to  a  height  of  3  feet.  It  is  a 
much-branched,  erect-growing  plant,  carrying  a 
massive  central  inflorescence  of  from  eight  to 
fourteen  crowded  whorls  of  rose-pink  flowers. 
The  side  growths,  which  flower  with  the  central 
spike,  add  to  the  decorative  value  of  the  plant. 

In  the  seedling  stage  the  leaves  are  rounded, 
and  are  of  a  metallic  purple  colour  on  the  under- 
sides. This  disappears  later,  and  when  fully  de- 
veloped they  are  heart-shaped,  and  about  2  inches 
across.  Here  in  the  south  at  least  the  plant  may 
be  expected  to  be  quite  hardy.  One  plain  put 
out  by  way  of  experiment  came  through  the 
winter  quite  safely.  B.  ionocalyx  belongs  to  the 
Nat.  Ord.  Labiatae,  and  is  a  native  of  Mexico. 
'J'.    liny.    Greenwich    Pari-. 


The   Worlds   Work    in   Perfumery." 

Since  the  publication  of  Sawer's  Odorographia 
there  has  been  no  work  published  in  the  English 
language  giving  an  up-to-date  account  of  the 
growing  industry  of  perfumes  derived  from 
plants.  This  industry  has  increased  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  The  discovery  that  perfumes  re- 
sembling those  of  the  Rose,  Orange  blossom, 
Musk,  Vanilla,  and  many  others,  could  be  made 
artificially  at  less  expense,  and  especially  those 
of  Violet  and  Jessamine  (the  flowers  of  which 
will  not  yield  their  fragrance  by  distillation), 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  trade  in  perfumery, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  growing  use  of  per- 
fumed soaps  caused  an  increased  demand  for 
perfumes  of  this  kind.  It  was  at  one  time 
thought  that  artificial  perfumes  would  oust  the 
natural  ones,  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
the  perfumes  of  flowers  manufactured  in  Nature's 
laboratory  were  exceedingly  complex  mixtures, 
and  that  the  quantities  of  some  of  the  in- 
gredients   were    so    minute    that    the    only    plan 


FlQ.    47. — BRtTTOXASTHUM    IONOCALYX  ;    FLOWERS 
ROSE-PINK. 

was  to  use  the  natural  in  combination  with  the 
artificial  perfume.  Thus  instead  of  destroying 
the  trade  in  natural  perfumes,  the  actual  fact 
is  that  there  is  an  increased  demand  for  the 
latter. 

About  five  years  ago,  Mr.  J.  C.  Umney,  who 
is  a  well-known  authority  on  the  subject  of  per- 
fumes, started  a  Perfumery  and  Essential  Oil 
Record,  so  as  to  form  a  permanent  record  of  the 
growth  of  the  industry  in  this  country,  which 
year  by  year  should  focus  the  literature  of  all 
countries  on  this  subject.  The  World's  Work 
in  Perfumery  forms  not  only  a  summary  of  the 
advance  made  in  the  scientific  side  of  the  sub- 
ject, during  the  last  five  years,  but  brings  the 
statistics  up  to  date,  so  that  it  is  most  useful 
for  reference  for  trade  purposes.  The  section 
that  will  probably  appeal  to  gardeners  and  lovers 
of  flowers  everywhere  is  entitled  "Cultivation 
Potentialities,"  a  list  of  the  plants  and  flowers 
which  have  not  as  yet  been  utilised,  though 
known  to  possess  fragrance. 

Doubtless   gardeners   engaged   in    botanic   gar- 

*  A  special  number  of  the  Perfumery  and  Essential  Oil 
Recoi'd.  (J.  C.  Umney,  F.C.S.,  S,  Searle  Street.  London.) 
Price  Is.  6d. 


dens  abroad  could  add  largely  to  the  list,  and 
possibly  contribute  information  as  to  possibili- 
ties of  supply.  These  lists  should  also  be  useful 
to  Government  Forestry  Departments  abroad 
which  may  be  desirous  of  developing  the  natural 
botanical  resources  of  the  country.     E.  M.  H . 


REMARKS  ON   THE   CONDITION  OF  THE 
FRUIT   CROPS. 


(See  Tables  and  Summari,  s,  ante,  pp.  87-93.) 

0,  SCOTLAND,  N. 

Elgin. — There  was  every  prospect  of  good 
crops  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  early  in  spring,  but 
severe  frost  destroyed  Apples,  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  Black  Currants  and  Cherries,  with 
the  result  that  these  crops  are  very  poor.  John 
Macpherson,  Mayne  Gardens,  Elgin. 

Isle  of  Skye. — The  fruit  crops  generally  are 
very  good  notwithstanding  very  severe  weather 
experienced  in  the  first  week  of  June.  But  the 
gardens  are  well  sheltered  from  the  north  winds 
and  our  crops  suffered  but  very  little.  We  are 
looking  forward  to  a  good  fruit  year.  The  soil  is 
a  heavy  brown  clay  with  a  good  natural  drainage, 
and  as  it  is  on  an  incline  and  in  some  parts  shal- 
low the  crops  require  a  considerable  amount  of 
rain.  In  favourable  seasons  the  gardens  yield 
abundant  crops.  Charles  Angus,  Armadale 
Castle  Gardens,  Isle  of  Skye. 

Nairnshire. — Apples  during  the  flowering 
period  promised  to  be  a  bountiful  crop,  and  the 
weather  conditions  were  favourable  for  the  fruits 
setting.  But  on  May  25  there  were  14°  of  frost, 
which  did  great  harm  to  vegetation  generally, 
and  Apples,  early  Strawberries,  and  bush  Plums 
in  particular  were  badly  damaged.  Our  soil  is  a 
light,  sandy  loam  of  a  very  kindly  nature.  David 
(Vmpman,  Cawdor  Castle  Gardens.  Nairn. 

Ross-shire. — The  outlook  was  promising  until 
May  22,  when  there  was  a  severe  frost  over  the 
whole  North  of  Scotland,  and  nearly  all  fruit 
crops  were  ruined.  Consequently  both  in  qualify 
and  quantity  the  crops  may  be  said  to  be  inferior. 
Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Apricots  are  grown,  but 
very  little  out-of-doore  in  these  parts,  and  Nuts 
not  at  all.  With  Tegard  to  small  fruits.  Black 
and  Red  durante  are  good  in  quantity  and 
quality,  whilst  Gooseberries  are  plentiful,  but  not 
quite  so  good  in  quality  as  in  some  years.  T.  C. 
Dyer,  Tarbat  Gardens.  Kihlary. 

1,  SCOTLAND,  E. 

Aberdeenshire. — The  fruit  crops  were  never 
more  promising  until  May  24,  when  8°  of  frost 
destroyed  much  of  the  earliest  blossoms  of  Straw- 
berries, and  also  affected  Gooseberries  and  Cur- 
rants.    James  Grant,  Bothienorman  Gardens. 

■  We    experienced    unusually   severe   frosts 

about  the  end  of  May.  On  the  25th  there  were 
8°,  on  the  26th  4°,  and  on  the  27th  11°  of 
frost,  which  did  considerable  harm  to  Straw- 
berries and  other  small  fruit.  Simon  Campbell, 
Fyvie  Castle  Gardens. 

■  The  fruit  crops  are  looking  exceptionally 

well,  but  Strawberries,  which  also  promised  well, 
have  not  been  a  success,  for  severe  frost  damaged 
some  of  the  blossom,  and  owing. to  a  spell  of  hot 
dry  weather  the  fruits  were  small  and  mildewed. 
W.  Henderson,  Meldrum  House  Gardens. 

Strawberries  promised  well  until  the  crop 

was  spoiled  by  unusually  severe  frosts  on  May  25 
and  27.  Singularly,  with  this  exception  the 
fruit  crops  generally  did  not  suffer  harm  from 
spring  frosts.  John  McKinnon,  Haddo  House 
Gardens. 

Banffshire. — The  fruit  crops  are  very  poor, 
although  the  prospects  were  of  the  brightest  until 
.May  25,  when  we  experienced  11°  of  frost,  which 
completely  ruined  them.  Appbs  are  practically 
nil,  and  Plums  and  Cherries  are  almost  as  scarce. 
The  only  fruits  that  are  average  crops  are  Goose- 
berries, Raspberries,  and  Black  and  Red  Cur- 
rants. George  Edwards.  Ballindalloch  Castlt 
Gardens. 

Owing   to   frosts   in    May    and   June   the 

crops  of  Plums  and  Apples  were  much  damaged, 
whilst  Strawberries  were  also  badly  injured. 
The  long  spell  of  dry  weather  also  greatly  affected 
the  Strawberry  crop,  for  mildew  resulted.     Tak- 
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dug  the  fruit  crops  generally,  they  are  more  than 
.a  week  earlier  than  last  year.  The  soil  is  clayey. 
Geo.  Ogg,  Netherdale  House  Gardens,  Turritt. 

Berwickshire. — Small  fruits  are  excellent, 
•especially  Black  Currants,  which  do  well  in  this 
•district,  and  the  bushes  are  free  from  big  bud. 
-Strawberries  were  good,  but  most  of  the  berries 
were  inferior  owing  to  the  long  period  of  drought, 
which  in  our  case  was  very  pronounced,  seeing 
that  the  subsoil  is  gravel  and  the  soil  of  a  light 
•nature.  I  have  never  seen  Cherries  more  plenti- 
iul,  especially  the  varieties  May  Duke,  Late 
Duke,  and  Elton.  Plums  are  good ;  we  grow  a 
few  varieties,  but  none  is  superior  to  Jefferson. 
Tears  are  scarcely  worth  growing  in  this  district, 
•but  Apples  do  well,  especially  Bramley'6  Seed- 
ling.    Peter  Smith,  Duns  Castle  Gardens,  Duns. 

■  The  fruit  crops  are  very  good.    Apple  and 

Pear  trees  carry  good  average  crops.  The  former 
at  flowering  season  gave  promise  of  abundant 
crops,  as  the  trees  were  smothered  in  blossom, 
but  many  of  the  flowers  did  not  set,  probably 
-on  account  of  low  night  temperatures  and  exces- 
sive drought.  Plums  and  Cherries  on  walls  have 
abundant  crops.  Early  Cherries,  such  as  Early 
Rivers  and  Elton,  from  which  we  are  at  present 
picking  very  fine  dishes  of  large-sized  fruits  of 
fine  quality,  are  splendid.  Later  Cherry  trees. 
too,  carry  very  heavy  crops.  Small  fruits,  such 
as  Gooseberries,  Black  and  Red  Currants,  and 
Raspberries,  give  promise  of  enormous  crops. 
'Our  Gooseberry  bushes  are  borne  to  the  ground 
with  the  weight  of  the  crop.  Strawberries  also 
fruited  abundantly,  giving  berries  of  specially 
fine  quality  and  flavour.  The  warm,  dry  weather 
•was  favourable  to  Strawberry  crops  on  heavy 
land,  but  later  fruit*  were  smaller  owing  to 
■drought.  Our  soil  is  a  red  loam  on  clay.  Robert 
Stuart,   Thirlestane  Castle   Gardens,  Lauder. 

Fifeshire. — The  Apple  crop  promised  very 
well  when  the  trees  were  in  bloom,  but  the 
"flowers  did  not  6et  well.  Pears  are  extra  good 
and  well  advanced  for  the  season.  Plums  are 
almost  a  failure.  Currants,  Raspberries  and 
'Gooseberries  are  all  large  crops,  and  the  fruits 
are  of  good  quality.  Strawberries  from  young 
plantations  were  very  good.  D.  McLean,  Raith 
Gardens,  Kirkcaldy. 

Forfarshire. — There  is  a  great  shortage  of 
Apples  in  this  district.  Standard  trees  developed 
little  or  no  blossom,  hut  wall  trees  have  an  aver- 
age crop.  On  May  25  there  were  between  10°  to 
12°  of  frost,  which  proved  disastrous  to  several  of 
the  small  fruit  crops.  Damsons,  Black  Currants, 
Gooseberries  and  Raspberries  suffered  most,  and 
the  trees  have  only  half  the  crop  they  were  carry- 
ing previous  to  that  date.  The  soil  is  a  loam  on 
a  sandy  or  gravelly  sub-soil.  Andrew  McAudie, 
Ruthven  House  Gardens,  Meiijle. 

Haddingtonshire. — With  the  exception  of 
Strawberries  there  are  abundant  crops  of  all 
fruits,  and  even  Figs  and  Almonds  are  cropping 
•satisfactorily.  There  is  a  slight  infestation  of 
red  spider  on  Apples,  but,  as  a  rule,  all  kinds  of 
fruit  possess  clean  and  large  foliage.  There  is 
evidence  that  both  Apples  and  Pears  will  be 
highly  coloured.  I  hear  of  Raspberries  as  well  as 
"Strawberries  being  short  crop6,  but  the  latter 
alone  have  here  regrettably  failed.  R.  P.  Bro- 
therston,  Tyninghame  Gardens,  Prestonkirk. 

Kineoss-shi-RE. — There  was  an  early  promise 
•of  very  heavy  crops  of  all  kinds  of  fruits,  but 
they  have  been  reduced  to  average  quantity,  by 
the  long  spell  of  dry  weather  in  June  and  July. 
The  soil  is  very  light  and  sandy.  R.  Frost  r. 
Kinross  House  Gardens,  Kinross. 

Midlothian. — We  have  remarkably  good  crops 
of  all  kinds  of  fruit.  Apples  are  very  plentiful  ; 
'the  fruits  are  swelling  fast.  Pears  on  certain 
varieties  required  thinning.  Plums  are  an  ex- 
ceedingly heavy  crop,  including  the  varieties 
'Czar,  Diamond,  Goliath,  Grand  Duke,  Victoria 
and  most  of  the  Gages.  Cherries  are  plentiful, 
but  sweet  Cherries  were  6low  to  ripen,  I  expect 
from  want  of  rain.  The  crop  of  Apricots  sur- 
passes all  previous  experience.  It  has  needed  a 
continual  thinning  since  the  fruits  set.  Small 
fruits  are  enormous  crops.  Gooseberries  especi- 
ally are  plentiful  and  the  berries  large  and  fleshy. 
Black  and  Red  Currants  dried  on  the  points  a 
little  during  a  spell  of  extra  dry  weather,  but 
that  has  improved  the  quality  of  the  main  crop. 
'Strawberries  were  good,  quite  surpassing  expecta- 
tions. Although  snort  of  moisture  all  through 
the  year   our  soil  is  deep,  loamy  and  rich,  and  if 


a  fair  amount  of  rain  falls  early  in  the  season  all 
crops  grow  well  for  a  long  time.  Benjamin  B. 
Ness,  Oxenfoord  Castle  Gardens,  Ford. 

Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  developed  an  un- 
usual quantity  of  blossom,  and  during  the  flower- 
ing period  the  weather  wa6  warm,  dry  and  genial, 
with  an  absence  of  frosts.  Pears  are  a  heavy 
crop  ;  early  varieties  of  Apples  are  plentiful  and 
late  varieties  a  good  average  crop.  Orchard 
trees  of  Victoria  and  Pond's  Seedling  Plum6  are 
bearing  excellent  crops.  Gooseberries,  Black  and 
Red  Currants  are  heavy  crops.  Strawberries 
were  much  under  the  average,  and  this  I  attri- 
bute to  drought  la6t  summer.  The  soil  is  light 
and  sandy  on  a  gravel  sub-soil.  James  Whytock, 
Dalkeith  Gardens,  Dalkeith. 

Morayshire. — The  fruit  crops  in  this  district 
are  all  clean  and  healthy.  Severe  frost  on  May 
25  destroyed  the  early  Strawberry  blossom,  and 
the  heavy  crop  of  Apples  last  season  accounts  for 
a  scarcity  of  this  fruit.  C.  Webster,  Gordon 
Castle  Gardens,  Fochabers. 

Peeblesshire. — The  fruit  crops  generally  are 
of  excellent  quality,  especially  Strawberries  and 
small  fruits.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to 
escape  injury  by  frost.  We,  in  consequence,  ex- 
pected good  crops,  and  they  are  not  only  good 
but  veiy  heavy.  The  shoot6  of  Gooseberry  and 
Black  Currants  have  needed  staking  to  keep  them 
from  being  borne  to  the  ground  by  the  weight  of 
the  fruit.  The  foliage  i6  free  from  aphi6. 
Plums,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Strawberries 
and  Black  Currants  are  the  most  reliable  fruits 
for  this  locality.  Alex.  J.  McDonald,  Darnhall 
Gardens,  Eddleston. 

Roxburghshire. — The  crops  in  this  district 
suffered  from  prolonged  drought,  and  in  conse- 
quence certain  fruit6  have  not  done  so  well  as 
they  promised.  This  applies  especially  to  Straw- 
berries, which  suffered  much  from  want  of  rain. 
The  soil  is  of  a  light,  porous  nature.  W.  Chap- 
lin, Springwood  Park  Gardens,  K<lso. 

Selkirkshire. — Apples  are  a  very  fine  crop, 
whilst  Plum6  are  the  best  crop  I  ever  had  and 
the  fruits  are  of  extra  good  quality.  There  was 
no  fi'06t  at  the  time  they  were  setting.  We  had 
a  fine  crop  of  May  Duke  Cherries  on  a  south  wall, 
whilst  Morello  Cherries  on  a  north  wall  are  ex- 
cellent. All  small  fruits  are  bountiful  crops  and 
the  quality  is  extra  good.  The  soil  is  rather  light 
in  texture  and  poor  in  quality.  John  C.  Lunt, 
Bowhill  Gardens,  Selkirk. 

6.  SCOTLAND.  W. 
Ayrshire. — Small  fruits  are  all  good  crops. 
The  month  of  June  was  the  driest  on  record 
here.  Raspberries  are  ripening,  but  the  fruits 
are  small.  Late  Strawberries  will  be  small 
also,  but  Royal  Sovereign  lias  never  been  better. 
Plums  are  an  extra  good  crop.  W.  Priest, 
Eglinton  Gardens,  Kilwinning. 

The  fruit    crops    are    most  satisfactory. 

Apples,  Plums  and  Peaches  are  so  plentiful  that 
the  fruits  have  had  to  be  thinned  severely.  This 
I  attribute  to  a  great  extent  to  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  frosts  in  April  and  May  ;  spring  frosts 
often  cause  considerable  damage  in  this  county. 
Strawberries  and  other  small  fruits  are  of  first- 
rate  quality,  but  will  soon  be  over  owing  to  the 
hot,  dry  weather.  Caterpillars  have  been  trouble- 
some, but  otherwise  insects  have  not  been  so 
numerous  as  usual.  D.  Buchanan ,  Bargany  Gar- 
dens, Dailly. 

Buteshire. — Most  of  the  fruit  crops  suffered 
considerably  from  want  of  rain  in  June,  and 
in  particular  early  Strawberries  on  light  soils. 
With  rain  in  the  early  part  of  July  late  Straw- 
berries recovered  greatly  and  the  berries -were  of 
good  quality.     D.  Halliday,  Ascog. 

Dumbartonshire. — The  fruit  crops  are  a  good 
average.  There  were  no  severe  frosts  in  spring, 
and  Apples,  Pears  and  Plums  did  not  suffer 
damage  from  cold,  although  the  crops  would  have 
been  better  except  for  heavy  rains.  Raspberries 
were  harmed  by  a  storm  when  the  first  flowers 
were  expanding,  but  they  recovered  exceptionally 
well.  Strawberries  were  a  very  heavy  crop.  D. 
Stewart,  Knockderry  Castle  Gardens,  Cove. 

Dumfriesshire. — Strawberries  and  Raspberries 
are  abundant  and  good.  Apples  and  Plums  are 
both  fair  crops,  whilst  Gooseberries,  Black  and 
Red  Currants  are  both  average  crops  of  good 
fruit.  Apricots  are  scarcer  than  usual,  but  the 
fruits  are  of  good  quality.  John  Urquhart,  Hod- 
dom  Castli:  Gardens,  Ecclefechan, 


Apple  trees  flowered  profusely,   but  the 

crop  is  disappointing.  Pears  also  flowered  well 
and  the  crop  is  heavier  this  year  than  for  several 
seasons  pa6t.  Plums  are  a  fair  average  crop,  but 
the  variety  Victoria  has  a  tendency  to  gum. 
Early  varieties  of  Cherries  were  very  good,  but 
Morellos  are  not  quite  so  satisfactory.  Small  fruits 
are  very  good,  and  of  these  Red  Currant*  are  the 
heaviest,  crop.  Strawberries  were  extra  plenti- 
ful, but  the  berries  of  certain  varieties  were  a 
little  deficient  in  size  owing  to  want  of  rain.  The 
soil  is  light,  being  a  sandy  loam.  James 
McDonald,  Dryjeholm    Gardens,  Lockerbie. 

Kirkcudbrightshire. — All  fruit  trees  had  a 
splendid  show  of  blossom,  and  the  fruits  set 
fairly  well,  for  the  weather  was  favourable.  But 
the  crops  have  suffered  somewhat  from  the  ab- 
sence of  rain,  and  especially  Strawberries.  There 
are  large  crops  of  all  wild  berries  and  Nuts.  The 
soil  is  rather  wet  and  cold,  and  therefore  not 
favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  dessert  fruits. 
D.   Wilson,  Cairnsmore  Gardens,  Palnure. 

Renfrewshire. — The  crops  in  this  district, 
with  the  exception  of  Pears,  which  were  de- 
stroyed by  spring  fro6t,  are  remarkably  good, 
and  especially  small  fruits,  which  have  not  suf- 
fered from  drought.  At  the  time  of  writing  the 
long-continued  drought  is  injuriously  affecting 
the  larger  fruits.  Our  soil  is  very  deficient  in 
lime,  and  varies  from  sandy  to  heavy  clay.  R.  D. 
Smartt,  Berochan  Gardens,  Houston. 

2.  ENGLAND,  N.E. 

Durham. — The  fruit  crops  are  very  disappoint- 
ing, notwithstanding  that  Apples  and  Pears  were 
very  promising  and  healthy  up  to  May  ;  then  we 
experienced  frost,  and  the  weather  was  too  dry 
and  cold  for  the  flowers  to  set,  and  most  of  the 
few  fruits  that  did  form  dropped  later.  jr. 
Smith,  Lambton  Castle  Gardens. 

Northumberland. — The  fruit  plantations  in 
this  county  are  limited  in  area  but  freely  dis- 
tributed. Though  some  are  on  heavy  soils,  the 
majority  are  on  sand  overlying  millstone  grit,  and 
on  alluvial  deposits.  Bush  fruit  is  the  best  crop. 
The  abundant  sunshine  and  high  temperatures 
have  ripened  bush  fruit  and  Strawberries  two 
weeks  earlier  than  was  the  case  last  year.  The 
famous  Alnwick  Strawberries  have  been  abund- 
ant and  of  good  quality  and  colour.  Pears,  chiefly 
of  the  varieties  Hazel  and  Jargonelle,  are  good 
at  Hexham  and  Morpeth.  Plums  &re  patchy. 
Apart  from  Bramley's  Seedling  all  varieties  of 
Apples  at  the  County  Council  experimental  sta- 
tion, Cockle  Park,  are  bearing  an  average  or 
more  than  average  crop.  C.  W.  Mayhew,  Mor- 
peth. 

Yorkshire. — All  hardy  fruit  trees  bloomed 
well,  and,  until  the  disastrous  frost  on  May  1 
the  fruit  crops  bade  fair  to  be  phenomenally 
good.  Several  frosts  in  succession  did  further 
harm,  but  even  then  fair  crops  would  have  been 
obtained  in  sheltered  districts.  Then  came  the 
most  destructive  frost  of  all  on  the  morning  of 
May  26  and  all  prospects  of  a  good  fruit  year 
vanished.  In  the  smoke  screen  bush  Apples  on 
the  paradise  stock  are  carrying  fair  crops.  Wall 
Plums  also  escaped  injury  to  some  extent. 
Strawberries  and  Raspberries  came  through  much 
better  than  could  have  been  expected,  although 
the  crops  were  comparatively  light  on  account  of 
the  long  period  of  drought  in  May  and  June.  In 
some  cases  Gooseberries  in  sheltered  districts  are 
carrying  very  large  crops  where  the  bushes  have 
been  allowed  moderate  extension ;  spur-pruned 
bushes  have  failed.  A.  S.  Gall.  Sutherglen, 
Roundhay,  Leeds. 

Apples,  Pears  and  Plums  are  failures,  for 

only  in  a  few  sheltered  places  are  there  any  of 
these  fruits.  Pears  and  Plums  on  wall  trees  are 
good,  and  small  fruits  also  are  satisfactory. 
There  was  an  abundance  of  blossom,  but  frosts 
late  in  May  spoilt  what  would  have  been  a  big 
crop  of  Apples,  Pears  and  Plums.  The  foil  is  a 
heavy  loam  with  a  layer  of  clay,  and  below  red 
sand.  Jas.  E.  Hathaway,  Baldersby  Park  Gar- 
dins,  Tliirsk. 

In  the  early  spring  there  was  great  pro- 
mise of  large  fruit  crops  all  over  Yorkshire. 
Fruit  trees  and  bushes  of  all  kinds  blossomed 
heavily,  but  the  late  spring  frosts  caused  great 
damage,  especially  in  gardens  situated  in  vales, 
small  fruit  generally  escaping.  At  higher  alti- 
tudes the  damage  was  not  so  great.  Apples  auf 
fered  greatly.     The  early  branch  growth  of  Wal- 
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nuts  with  the  flowers  was  in  most  places  killed 
back  to  the  old  wood.  The  earlier  flowers  of 
Strawberries  at  the  lower  altitudes  were  killed, 
but  the  later  ones  escaped.  Alfred  Gaut,  The 
University,  Leeds. 

■  All  fruits,  excepting  Pears  and  Rasp- 
berries, are  average  crops.  On  May  2  we  experi- 
enced 14°  of  frost,  which  did  considerable 
damage  :  Raspberries  were  cut  down ;  Plums, 
which  had  set  abundantly,  were  cut  off  on  ex- 
posed trees,  but  others  on  a  north  border  are  well 
fruited.  Apples  are  an  average  crop;  the  best- 
fruited  varieties  are  James  Grieve,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Keswick 
Codlin,  Lewis's  Incomparable,  Allington  Pip- 
pin and  Grenadier.  Raspberries  and  Pears 
are  failures.  Gooseberry  bushes  are  very 
heavily  cropped.  Strawberries  have  been 
very  good,  but  smaller  than  usual.  Fill- 
basket  and  Bountiful  are  our  best  varieties.  In 
some  gardens  within  a  few  miles  from  here  the 
hardy  fruit  crop  is  a  complete  failure.  A.  E. 
Sutton,  Castle  Howard  Gardens,   Welburn. 

The   Strawberry  crop    is    the    worst  for 

many  years,  for  frost  damaged  most  of  the 
blossom.  Pears  are  not  as  plentiful  in  other  gar- 
dens here  as  in  our  own ;  we  6eem  to  have  escaped 
the  worst  damage  by  frost,  although  we  experi- 
enced 10°.  The  Potato  haulm  was  cut  down 
when  just  out  of  the  ground,  but  the  stems  grew 
again,  and  now,  after  warmth  and  rain,  Potatos 
promise  well.  If  this  district  is  any  index  to  the 
Apple  crop  these  fruits  will  be  scarce.  Insect 
pests  are  more  prevalent  than  usual  owing  to 
the  mild  winter.  ./.  0.  Wilton,  Chevet  Park 
Gardens,  Wakefield. 

The  fruit  prospects  in  the  early   stages 

were  very  promising,  but  the  crops  were  damaged 
by  spring  frosts.  On  May  2  we  registered  10° 
of  frost ;  Pears  and  Plums  in  the  open  which  had 
just  set  were  frozen,  and  many  on  walls  were 
also  injured.  Apples  were  just  opening  their 
flowers,  and  these  were  badly  damaged ;  the  only 
variety  carrying  an  average  crop  is  Lord  Gros- 
venor.  On  May  26,  when  Raspberries  and  Straw- 
berries were  in  flower,  we  registered  9°  of  fro6t, 
which  seriously  damaged  these  fruits.  The  gar- 
dens are  100  feet  above  sea  level  and  the  soil  is 
sandy.  F.  C.  Puddle,  Scampston  Hall  Gardens, 
Rillington. 

Early  in  spring  there  was  promise  of  an 

exceptionally  good  fruit  season,  but  severe 
frosts  early  in  May  spoiled  the  prospects.  Plums, 
Apples,  Pears,  Strawberries  and  Raspberries  suf- 
fered very  much,  and  these  are  poor  crops. 
Cherries.  Gooseberries  and  Red  Currants  are 
very  plentiful,  whilst  Peaches  and  Apricots  are 
abundant  crops.  C.  Fulford,  North  Riding 
Asylum,  York. 

The  hardy  fruit  crops  are  under  average 

with  very  few  exceptions.  The  trees  generally 
and  Apples  especially  flowered  magnificently,  but 
the  good  prospects  vanished  rather  suddenly,  for 
severe  frosts  destroyed  the  majority  of  the  blos- 
som and  the  frosts"  were  followed  by  cold  N.E. 
winds  and  low  temperatures.  These  sudden 
transitions  from  heat  to  cold  stunted  and  checked 
growth,  which  caused  the  trees  to  become  much 
infested  with  caterpillars  and  other  insects,  and 
together  these  completed  the  damage.  F.  Jor- 
dan, Warter  Priori/  Gardens,  York. 

3,  ENGLAND,  E. 
Cambridgeshire. — The  fruit  crops  generally 
are  good.  A  certain  amount  of  damage  was  done 
by  frost  to  the  Plum  and  Pear  blossom,  but  it 
was  not  so  great  as  was  at  first  feared.  Scarcely 
any  Nuts  are  grown,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Walnut,  and  of  these  there  is  an  average  crop. 
A.  Sewell,  The  Palace  Gardens,  lily. 

Apple    trees     blossomed     well,     but    late 

frosts  destroyed  most  of  the  crop.  Exceptions 
are  the  varieties  Red  Victoria,  Lord  Grosvenor 
and  Stirling  Castle,  which  are  fruiting  well.  Late 
varieties  generally  have  under  average  crops. 
The  Pear  crop  is  the  lightest  for  seven 
years.  Victoria  Plums  are  a  good  average 
crop,  but  there  is  only  a  light  crop  of 
Czar.  Paxton  Strawberries  even  at  this  date 
(July  4)  are  a  very  heavy  crop.  Raspberry 
Superlative  is  short  in  the  cane  and  the  crop  is 
one-third  below  the  average.  Walnuts  on  trees 
in  old  grass  lands  are  not  so  plentiful  as  last 
year.  Stephen  Castle,  Walpole  St.  Andrew, 
Wisbech. 

We  have  good  crops  with  the  exception  of 


Apples;  some  Apple  trees  have  not  a  single  fruit. 
Although  our  Black  Currant  bushes  weTe  very 
badly  attacked  by  big  bud  we  had  a  very  heavy 
crop  of  these  fruits,  and  Red  Currants  were  also 
plentiful.  All  other  fruits  are  doing  well  except 
that  green  fly  is  vexy  prevalent  on  the  plants. 
Our  soil  is  heavy  and  seems  to  suit  all  kinds 
of  fruit.  Herbert  Head,  Hatley  Park  Gardens. 
Essex. — The  fruit  crops  are  satisfactory,  and 
the  growth  of  the  trees  i6  remarkably  good  and 


LADIOLUS   WHITE    GIANT. 


(Award  of  Merit  National  Gladiolus  Society,  July  28. 
1911— see  p.  101  ante.) 

clean.  Apples  are  not  such  an  abundant  crop  as 
the  amount  of  bloom  forecasted,  but  this  is 
balanced  by  good,  clean,  healthy  growth.  Pears 
are  unusually  plentiful  and  the  crop  has  re- 
quired much  thinning.  Peaches,  Apricots  and 
Nectarines  are  all  abundant.  Plums,  with  the 
exception  of  wall  trees,  are  very  lightly  cropped. 
The  fruit6  set  well,  but  just  as  the  petals  dropped 
we  registered  4°  of  frost.  With  this  exception 
spring  frosts  did  no  harm  whatever.  Small  fruits 
without  exception  are  extremely  good.     Our  soil 


is  a  strong  yellow  clay.  Arthur  Bullock,  Copped 
Hall  Gardens,  Epping. 

This  is  the  worst  all-round  year  of  hardy 

fruit  experienced  in  this  district  during  the  last 
eighteen  or  twenty  years.  The  show  of  blossom 
was  promising,  but  May  frosts  thinned,  the  blos- 
som very  severely,  and  the  tropical  heat  and 
drought  which  prevailed  throughout  the  month  of 
June  caused  large  numbers  of  the  fruit  that  did 
set  to  fall.  The  one  Apple  tree  that  has 
anything  approaching  a  full  crop  is  King  of  the 
Pippins  variety.  Pears  are  more  plentiful  than 
Apples — that  is,  some  trees  of  the  earlier  varie- 
ties, such  as  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  are  carrying 
light  crops.  The  soil  is  a  rich  loam  and  the  situa- 
tion slopes  to  the  6outh — ideal  conditions  for  fruit 
and  flower  culture.  H.  W.  Ward,  Lime  House, 
Boyle  igh. 

Apples  flowered  fairly  well,  but  owing  to 

drought  many  of  the  young  fruits  dropped. 
Pears  were  not  damaged  so  much  and  we  have  a 
very  good  crop.  Plums,  such  as  Early  Rivers, 
Victoria,  and  Damsons  are  well  cropped  in  places. 
Cherries  are  very  good,  but  owing  to  drought 
birds  were  very  troublesome  to  these  fruits. 
Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Apricots  are  fairly  good. 
All  small  fruits  are  an  abundance.  There  seem 
to  be  very  few  Nuts  in  this  district.  IF.  John- 
son, Stansted  Hall  Gardens,  Stansted. 

Huntingdonshire. — Apples  set  very  freely, 
but  many  fruits  dropped  owing  to  a  deficiency  of 
rainfall  during  April  and  May;  less  than  lj 
inch  fell  during  the  two  months.  Apricots  and 
Peaches  are  exceptionally  heavy  crops.  We  re- 
gistered 4°  of  frost  on  three  nights  in  the  last 
week  of  May,  but  no  damage  was  done  to  fruit, 
although  Potatos,  which  are  grown  extensively  in 
this  district,  were  very  badly  damaged.  A.  V. 
Coombr,  'Ramsey  Abbey  Gardens,  Ramsey. 
{To  be  continued.) 


FLORISTS'     FLOWERS. 


DARWIN  TULIPS. 
The  Darwin  Tulips  are  far  ahead  of  the  early- 
flowering  sorts  for  bedding,  as  the  collection  of 
about     two     thousand     in     these     gardens     has 
amply       proved.       The      one      which       I       find 
stands    wet    weather    and    high    wind    best    is 
Clara     Butt,     a     delicate     salmon-rose.       Pride 
of      Haarlem,      also      salmon-rose,      is      another 
excellent  variety;   it  grows  here  to  a  height  of 
28  inches.     Salmon  King  is  a  strong  variety,  and 
keeps  well  for  a  long  time.     Glow  is  a  good  crim- 
son flower  ;  the  stems  are  somewhat  tough,  which 
is  an  advantage,  as  they  are  more  durable  than 
the  sappier   stalks.     Donders  is  dark   vermilion. 
Glory   is   a   fiery  scarlet,   and   stands  well   when 
cut.     La  Tulipe  Noire  is  a  handsome  variety,  and 
the  darkest  of  all,  but  it  does  not  last  well,  as 
the  petals  open  very  quickly,  and  the  rain  gets 
inside,  causing  them  to  drop.     Valentine  is  one 
of   the  best  light   violets.     Edmee   is  a   cherry- 
coloured  flower,  which  will  not  bear  exposure  to 
the  full  rays  of  the  sun  at  mid-day  without  loss 
of  colour.  Whistler  is  a  rich,  blood-red  variety,  one 
of  the  best  for  bedding  and  supplying  cut  bloom6. 
Flambeau  is  a  brilliant  scarlet,  but  not  quite  so 
bright  as  Whistler.     Fairy  and  Gustave  Dore  are 
two  cerise  varieties  of  which  the  colour  is  rather 
delicate,  and  should  not  be  planted  in  full  sun. 
Bartigon  is  carmine-crimson  ;  Velvet  King  is  deep 
purple  in  colour,  and  stands  adverse  weather  con- 
ditions considerably  better  than  La  Tulipe  Noire. 
Here   it  grows  to   a   height  of   30   inches.        La 
Tristesse    is    a    bright    violet-blue    flower.     Mrs. 
Farncombe   Sanders  is  one  of  the  best  crimson- 
scarlet  varieties,    and   the  largest ;  but  it  has  a 
rather  drooping  head.     Landette  is  of  a  bri<jht, 
rosy-pink  colour,   and   should   not  be  planted     n 
too  exposed  a  position.     Mme.  Krelage  is  a  soft 
lilac    variety,    which     lasts    well.      Nauticus   is 
bright,    purplish-rose;    it    is     a    strong   variety, 
and    will     stand     bad     weather.       Margaret    is 
a  lilac-rose,  and  one  of  the  best  of   its   colour.- 
Princess    Juliana    is    salmon-red,     tinged     with 
orange.     These  varieties  comprise  the  best  of  the 
Darwins  for  general  use.     E.  F.  Hart,  Hockley 
House  Gardt  ns,  Twyford,  Winchester. 
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THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  H.   J.   Chapman-,    Gardener  to  Mrs.  COOKSON, 
Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Cypripedium  niveum. -Thig  Orchid  is  not 
considered  one  of  the  easiest  to  cultivate,  yet 
where  the  conditions  are  suitable  but  little  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  with  it.  The  plants 
succeed  best  in  a  warm  intermediate  house. 
During  the  season  of  active  growth  and 
throughout  the  summer,  when  the  plants 
are  in  flower  and  rooting  actively,  they 
require  liberal  supplies  of  moisture  at  the  roots. 
It  is  best  to  dip  the  pots  in  a  pail  of  water  up 
to  the  base  of  the  plants,  thereby  wetting  the 
compost  thoroughly,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
venting water  from  lodging  in  the  growths  and 
axils  of  the  leaves.  Late  in  autumn  and  during 
the  winter  only  sufficient  moisture  is  needed  to 
keep  the  foliage  plump.  During  the  winter 
there  is  almost  sufficient  humidity  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  house  to  keep  the  plants  healthy. 
The  roots  should  not  be  disturbed  often,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  best  to  employ  compost  of  a 
lasting  nature.  Two  parts  turfy  loam  and  one 
part  fibrous  peat,  freely  intermixed  with  old 
lime  rubble,  will  provide  a  suitable  mixture. 
The  soil  should  be  made  firm  about  the  roots  of 
the  plants.  For  drainage  use  principally  lumps 
of  old  mortar,  and  the  material  should  fill  about 
two-thirds  of  the  pot.  The  best  time  for  re- 
potting is  immediately  after  the  plants  have  done 
flowering,  for  then  the  new  roots  are  not  far  ad- 
vanced and  not  likely  to  be  damaged.  Remove 
all  dead  and  decaying  matter  from  the  bases  of 
the  plants  and  among  the  roots,  and  place  the 
growths  together  as  near  to  the  centre  of  the 
pot  as  possible.  Afford  water  with  extra  care 
after  re-potting,  and  see  that  moisture  dripping 
from  the  roof  does  not  fall  on  the  foliage. 

Raising   Seedlings.— Cypripedium      niveum 

has  not  been  used  as  a  seed  parent  so  exten- 
sively as  one  would  have  expected,  for,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  hybrids  of  this  plant  have 
always  been  of  merit.  The  seeds  are  not  the 
easiest  to  germinate ;  they  germinate  best  when 
sown  on  the  surface  of  the  compost  in  which 
older  plants  of  C.  niveum  are  growing.  They 
require  from  nine  to  fifteen  months  to  germinate, 
but  the  seedlings  make  rapid  growth  after  the 
first  leaf  has  developed.  The  plants  should  not 
be  removed  from  the  seed-bed  until  they  have 
formed  their  second  leaf. 

Cypripedium  Venus.— The  better  forms  of 
tins  hybrid  are  the  more  vigorously  growing.  Re- 
potting is  best  done  at  the  present  time,  for  new 
roots  are  developing.  Some  of  the  plants  may 
need  to  be  divided,  and  this  may  he  done  at  the 
time  of  re-potting.  Let  the  pots  be  well  drained  ; 
a  similar  compost  to  that  recommended  for 
C.  niveum  will  be  suitable,  but  a  little  chopped 
Sphagnum-moss  intermixed  will  add  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  plants.  Make  the  compost  firm 
about  the  Toots  and  afford  6hade  for  some  time 
after  re-potting. 


THE   FLOWER   GARDEN. 

B.i    W.  Crump,  Gardener  to  Earl  Bbauchamp,  K.C.M.G., 
Madresfield  Court,  Worcestershire. 

Pruning  Hedges  and  Shrubs.— Ever- 
green and  deciduous  hedges  may  be  pruned ;  the 
former  will  have  sufficient  time  to  make  new 
growth  before  the  winter.  Attend  to  all  shrubs, 
specimen  Yews  and  other  Conifers,  with  a  view 
to  removing  unshapely  growths  and  weak  shoots. 
If  this  annual  pruning  and  trimming  is  carried 
out  neatly  and  regularly  the  trees  and  shrubs 
will  scarcely  show  that  they  have  been  pruned 
;it  all,  whilst  the  plants  will  flower  better  in 
each  succeeding  year  and  keep  in  a  good  con- 
dition of  health. 

Spring  Flowers.— Prick  out  thinly  plants 
raised  from  seed  and  do  not   allow   them  to  be- 


come drawn.  Calculate  the  number  of  each  kind 
of  plant  required  and  do  not  grow  more,  beyond 
a  few  for  replacing  failures,  as  a  limited  number 
of  stocky  plants  is  preferable  to  a  large  quantity 
of  inferior  ones.  This  applies  to  such  kinds  as 
Myosotis,  Wallflowers,  Alyssum  saxatile  com- 
pactum,  Aubrietias  and  Polyanthus.  Brompton 
Stocks,  Campanula  pyramidalis,  and  C.  caly- 
cantha  required  for  pot  culture  or  planting  in 
borders  require  similar  attention. 

Violets.— The  present  season  has  been  an 
ideal  one  for  Violets,  which  are  clean  and  free 
from  red  spider.  Spring-planted  runners  are 
forming  strong,  healthy  crowns  and  promise  to 
produce  large  flowers.  Hoe  the  soil  regularly 
and  feed  the  roots  with  a  concentrated  fertiliser, 
alternated  with  soot  or  liquid  manure.  Remove 
any  runners  that  appear,  as  these  would  weaken 
the  parent  plants. 

Violas.— Remove  the  seed  pods  'to  throw  all 
the  strength  of  the  plants  into  *  e  shoots  for 
cuttings,  which  should  be  inserted  in  a  cold 
frame  in  sandy  soil,  in  which  they  will  root 
freely  and  make  good  plants  for  spring  bloom- 
ing. A  good  variety  is  Bullion,  but  it  does  not 
do  well  in  all  gardens. 

Reserve  Garden.— The  reserve  garden  is 
an  important  section  of  the  establishment,  for  it 
provides  material  to  keep  the  dressed  grounds 
attractive  throughout  the  summer.  It  should 
contain  a  surplus  stock  of  pot  plants  of  such 
subjects  as  LUiums,  summer-flowering  Chrysan- 
themums, Celosias,  including  Cockscombs,  also 
Fuchsias,  which  can  be  easily  transferred  to 
the  beds  to  take  the  place  of  other  plants  pass- 
ing out  of  bloom.  Many  hardy  herbaceous  and 
rock  garden  plants  that  have  ceased  to  flower 
may  be  pulled  to  pieces  and  each  portion  with  a 
single  crown  replanted  in  good  soil  in  the  re- 
serve quarters.  They  will  soon  make  healthy 
plants.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  select  a  few  of  the 
best-habited  and  most  floriferous  tender  bed- 
ding plants,  such  as  Heliotrope  and  Ageratum 
and  to  retain  them  specially  for  furnishing 
cuttings. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  C.  H.  COOK,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  DERBY, 
Knowsley  Hall,  Lancashire. 

Statice  Suworowii.— This  beautiful  flower- 
ing plant  succeeds  admirably  in  pots,  and  is 
splendid  for  conservatory  decoration.  The  lilac- 
coloured  and  pink  flowers  are  borne  in  pro- 
fusion on  spikes  18  inches  long,  and  are  suitable 
for  room  decoration.  We  have  a  batch  in  flower 
on  plants  raised  from  seed  sown  in  January. 
Plants  of  a  later  batch  promise  well  for  flower- 
ing  in   October   and   November. 

Hippeastrum        (Amaryllis). —  The      more 

forward  plants  are  completing  their  growth,  and 
do  not  require  frequent  waterings,  but  air 
should  be  admitted  freely.  As  the  leaves 
wither  place  the  pots  out-of-doors  on  their 
sides  with  the  bulbs  facing  the  sun.  This 
treatment  only  applies  to  plants  maturing  dur- 
ing August;  those  of  later  batches  should  be 
ripened  in  a  frame,  admitting  an  abundance  of 
air  and  exposing  the  bulbs  to  full  sunshine.  One- 
or  two-year-old  plants  do  not  require  a  rest 
during  the  winter,  but  should  be  kept  growing 
in  a  moist  atmosphere  in  a  temperature  of  65°. 

Ixora.  —  The  plants  are  flowering  freely  and 
should  be  placed  in  a  shaded  part  of  the  stove- 
house  to  prolong  the  flowering  season.  Feed 
the  roots  with  liquid  manure  and  supplement 
with  a  concentrated  fertiliser.  After  the  plants 
have  flowered  allow  them  to  rest  for  a  few 
weeks  and  then  prune  them  into  a  good  shape. 
When  growth  recommences  repot  the  plants  in 
a  mixture  composed  of  equal  parts  of  turfy  loam 
and  peat,  with  charcoal  and  sharp  sand  added. 
Young  plants  should  be  repotted  directly  they 
have  flowered,  plunging  the  pots  in  a  hotbed  in 
a  house  with  a  temperature  of  75°. 

Pelargonium.— Prune  Pelargoniums  that 
have  been  standing  in  the  open,  retaining  only 
the  best  plants.  Cut  back  the  shoots  to  within 
about  2  inches  of  the  main  stem.  Stand  the  plants 
on    an    airy    shelf    or    in    a    frame,    and    syringe 


them  daily  to  induce  strong  6hoots  to  form. 
When  growth  commences  shake  the  6oil  from 
the  roots  and  repot  in  receptacles  only  just 
large  enough  to  contain  the  Toots,  as  the  plants 
winter  best  when  root-room  is  limited.  The 
roots  will  not  need  water  if  the  soil  is  fairly 
moist  until  fresh  one6  form,  but  spray  the  top- 
growth  regularly.  At  the  time  of  pruning  select 
suitable  shoots  for  cuttings  and  insert  them  in 
small  pots.  If  green  fly  is  troublesome  dip  the 
foliage  in  quassia  extract. 

Schizanthus.— Sow  seed  now  to  raise 
plants  for  spring  flowering.  Soil  for  the  seed 
bed  should  consist  of  one  part  loam  and  half-a- 
part  each  of  leaf  mould,  sand  and  decayed 
manure.  Let  the  pots  or  pans  be  well  drained. 
Germinate  the  seeds  in  a  cool  frame,  and  trans- 
plant the  seedlings  when  large  enough  for 
transference  into  3-inch  pots,  and  winter  the 
plants  on  a  greenhouse  shelf.  Afford  water  only 
when  moisture  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Liliums.  -Now  that  retarded  bulbs  can  be 
purchased  for  late  flowering  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  have  Lilies  in  bloom  the  whole  year  round. 
Varieties  suitable  for  this  treatment  are  Lilium 
auratum,  L.  longiflorum,  L.  lancifolium  album, 
L.  1.  rubrum,  and  L.  1.  Melpomene.  In  order  to 
have  Lilies  at  Christmas  and  the  New  Year,  pot 
bulbs  of  L.  lancifolium  and  its  varieties  with- 
out delay ;  L.  auratum  and  L.  longiflorum  may 
be  potted  a  week  or  two  later.  Use  a  compost 
made  of  equal  parts  loam,  peat,  decayed  manure 
and  sand.  Place  three  or  four  bulbs  in  each  9-inch 
pot,  which  should  be  half  filled  with  compost. 
Barely  cover  the  bulbs  with  soil  to  allow  ample 
room  for  top-dressing  them  later.  Stand  the  pots 
in  a  cool  frame  and  cover  the  glass  with  mats 
until  growth  commences,  when  the  plants  may  be 
removed  to  a  cool  house.  When  the  growth  is 
about  1  foot  high  top-dress  the  roots  and,  as 
the  latter  fill  the  pots,  afford  more  heat,  but  do 
not  attempt  undue  forcing  until  both  root  and 
stem   are   well   advanced. 

The  Weather.  -Although  drought  has 
been  widespread,  we  registered  during  the  month 
of  July  4.70  inches  of  rain  ;  rain  fell  on  nine- 
teen days. 

FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  W.  Hedlby  Warren,   Gardener  to  the  Aston-Clinton 
Park  Estate  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild),  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

Figs.  — Early  Fig  trees  growing  in  pots  are 
now  well  advanced,  and  the  wood  should  be 
nearly  ripe ;  it  must  not  be  taken  for  granted , 
however,  that  the  wood  is  sufficiently  matured 
because  some  trees  have  partly  cast  their  leaves. 
Select  a  warm,  sunny  position  under  a  south 
wall,  and  plunge  the  pots  to  their  rims  in  a 
bed  of  ashes  or  similar  materials.  If  the  pots 
are  left  exposed  it  will  be  necessary  to  water 
the  roots  more  freely,  and  it  is  not  desirable  to 
afford  more  moisture  than  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  wood  and  buds  plump  and  the  foliage 
from  drooping.  Endeavour  to  grow  the  trees 
slowly,  for  undue  stimulation  of  growth  is 
harmful  to  good  results.  Trees  of  such  varie- 
ties as  Pingo  de  Mel,  an  excellent  variety  pro- 
ducing a  good  second  crop,  may  require  shift- 
ing into  larger  pots.  The  compost  should  con- 
sist of  good',  fibrous  loam,  a  small  quantity  of 
well-decayed  manure,  or  dried  cow  manure,  and 
a  liberal  sprinkling  of  old  mortar  rubble  and 
bone  meal.  Pot  firmly,  and  keep  the  soil 
moderately  moist.  Should  the  foliage  show  the 
least  signs  of  flagging,  syringe  the  leaves  with 
soft  water  both  morning  and  evening  until  the 
trees  are  re-established.  Give  every  encour- 
agement to  late  varieties,  such  as  D'Agen, 
Nubian  and  Negro  Largo,  to  swell  their  fruits. 
Maintain  a  fairly  high  temperature — using  the 
hot-wa'ter  system  if  necessary — and  sufficient 
ventilation  to  prevent  a  stagnant  condition  of 
the  atmosphere.  Water  the  roots  copiously 
until  the  fruit  has  matured,  when  the  treatment 
must  be  modified,  or  the  successful  ripening  of 
the  wood  will  be  retarded.  Watch  closely  for 
any  sign6  of  red  spider,  scale  or  mealy  bug, 
and  deal  with  the  pests  immediately  any  are 
detected. 

Pineapples.— When  the  fruits  have  all  been 
cut   a   general   rearrangement   of   the    plants   is 
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necessary.  Remove  the  old  plants  that  have 
perfected'  their  suckers,  twist  off  and  pot  the 
latter,  and  grow  them  in  a  frame  or  pit.  Fill 
up  the  bed  vacated  by  the  old  plants  with  fresh 
fermenting  materials,  and  put  everything  in 
proper  order  for  the  autumn.  Select  a  sufficient 
number  of  plants  from  those  in  the  succession 
pit  to  fill  the  fruiting  pit  again.  If  a  further 
batch  of  plants  is  required  to  fruit  this  autumn, 
specimens  that  are  sufficiently  advanced  should 
be  chosen,  but  if  the  pit  is  to  be  utilised  for  the 
growing  of  successional  plants,  examine  the 
latter  carefully  with  a  view  to  repotting  any 
that  need  increased  root  room  before  they  are 
arranged  in  the  pit.  After  the  plants  are 
potted,  plunge  them  in  the  bed  which  has  been 
prepared  for  them.  It  is  undesirable  that  they 
should  at  once  form  fruits,  but  if  ripe  Pines 
are  required  in  February  and  March,  "give  the 
plants  plenty  of  room— not  less  than  18  inches 
from  the  centre  of  one  pot  to  that  of  the  next. 
Attend  to  the  watering  with  strict  regularity, 
and  keep  the  plants  growing  steadily  in  a  tem- 
perature of  about  80°  by  day— 90°  with  sun 
heat — and  from  68°  to  75°  at  night. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  J.  G.  Weston,  Gardener  to  Lady  Northcote, 
Eastwell  Park.  Kent. 

Strawberries.— Nets  that  have  been  in  use 
over  the  Strawberry  beds  should  be  removed 
when  thoroughly  dry,  and,  if  not  required  for 
other  crops,  tied  up  neatly,  labelled,  and  stored 
in  a  perfectly  dry  place.  Old  Strawberry  beds 
that  are  exhausted  should  be  destroyed,  and  the 
ground  utilised  for  some  other  crop.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  cut  off  the  plants  and  burn  them 
together  with  the  litter  and  rubbish,  choosing  a 
dry  day  for  the  work.  The  ashes  may  be  spread 
over  the  ground,  as  they  have  considerable 
manurial  value.  Plants  grown  especially  for 
furnishing  runners  produce  offsets  much  earlier 
than  the  ordinary  plants  in  the  beds,  and  if  the 
layers  were  secured  early,  the  young  plants  are 
sufficiently  established  in  their  pots  to  be 
severed  from  the  parent  plants.  First  water 
the  plantlets,  and,  after  severing  them,  stand 
them  in  the  shade  until  they  have  recovered 
from  the  check.  In  hot  weather  syringe  them 
overhead  occasionally  to  prevent  the  foliage 
from  flagging.  They  will  then  be  in  a  suit- 
able condition  for  planting,  and  there  is  con- 
siderable advantage  in  planting  Strawberries 
early.  To  procure  fruits  early  in  the  season  the 
plants  should  be  grown  on  a  warm  border  and 
in  rich  soil.  Borders  such  as  are  cropped  with 
early  vegetables  are  suitable,  and  the  ground 
needs  but  little  preparation  to  bring  it  into  a 
suitable  condition  for  the  Strawberries,  as 
usually  it  has  been  well  manured  for  the  pre- 
vious crop.  Wood  ashes  and  soot  may  be  spread 
over  the  surface,  the  ground  lightly  forked,  and 
afterwards  levelled.  These  early  plants  will  fur- 
nish berries  a  week  or  two  in  advance  of  the 
main  beds,  and  are  valuable  in  maintaining  an 
unbroken  supply  after  the  indoor  crop  is  over. 
Strawberries  grown  in  the  open  are  always  the 
best  flavoured.  For  an  early  supply  it  is  best  to 
crop  the  plants  one  season  only,  and  to  form 
a  fresh  bed  each  year,  for  young  plants  always 
produce  the  earliest  fruits.  Strawberries  grown 
in  this  manner  may  be  planted  much  closer  than 
those  in  the  beds ;  a  space  of  15  inches  apart  is 
suitable. 

Permanent  Beds.— When  these  early  sets 
have  been  planted  and  as  soon  as  ground  is  avail- 
able the  main  plantations  should  be  formed. 
When  preparing  ground  in  winter  for  the 
various  crops  it  is  a  good  plan  to  trench  and 
manure  land  for  planting  early  Potatos,  with 
a  view  to  using  it  afterwards  for  Strawberries. 
The  Potatos  will  be  dug  in  good  time  for  plant- 
ing the  Strawberries.  Very  little  preparation 
will  be  necessary,  beyond  levelling  the  surface, 
dusting  it  with  wood-ashes  and  soot,  and  raking 
off  the  larger  stones.  Plant  firmly,  and  see 
that  the  crowns  are  level  with  the  surface,  for 
they  must  not  be  buried  even  an  inch  or  two. 
Spread  out  the  roots  evenly,  make  the  soil  firm, 
and  water  the  roots.  All  runners  must  he  re- 
moved as  they  appear,  and  the  ground  made 
clean  by  repeated  hoeings. 


Black  Currants.- If  the  work  has  not 
been  done  already  the  pruning  of  Black  Cur- 
rants should  be  no  longer  delayed.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  defer  the  pruning  until  the  winter.  In 
well-established  bushes  cut  out  the  bulk  of  the 
old  wood,  leaving  the  strong  new  shoots  spring- 
ing from  the  base  to  take  their  places.  Young 
trees  will  not  require  quite  so  much  pruning 
as  older  specimens,  but  nothing  is  gained  by 
allowing  weak  pnd  spindly  shoots  to  remain. 
Unhealthy  bushes  may  be  sometimes  quite  reno- 
vated by  cutting  them  completely  to  the  ground 
level. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  R.  P.  Brotherston,  Gardener  to  the  Eail  of 
Haddington,  Tyninghame,  East  Lothian. 

Leeks.— The  main  batch  of  plants  is 
sufficiently  advanced  to  have  soil  drawn  to  the 
stems.  Leeks  will  grow  very  rapidly  from  now 
onwards,  and  especially  will  this  be  the  case  if 
the  ground  be  dressed  with  a  fertiliser. 

Peas.—  Guard  carefully  against  attacks  of 
thrips,  which  ruin  late  Peas  if  permitted  to 
spread.  Lavish  washings  with  soapsuds 
strengthened  with  paraffin  oil,  or  with  Lifebuoy 
soap,  are  excellent  to  destroy  thrips  and  pre- 
vent mildew.  In  dry  weather  the  roots  may 
need  watering,  but  the  rule  to  grow  Peas  as 
naturally  as  possible  is  a  good  one,  the  haulm 
thu6  grown  withstanding  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
weather  late  in  the  season  much  better  than 
when  stimulated  at  this  period. 

Spinach.  — A  large  breadth  of  ground  should 
be  6et  apart  for  this  important  crop,  which  may 
be  sown  at  once,  to  produce  leaves  for  use  in 
winter  and  spring.  If  grown  on  land  recently 
cropped  with  Potatos  the  ground  will  merely 
need  to  be  cleaned,  levelled,  and  if  necessary 
lightly  forked  to  provide  a  suitable  seed  bed. 
In  dry  weather  it  is  essential  to  moisten  the  soil 
thoroughly  in  order  to  assist  germination.  Thin 
seeding  is  important,  and  the  rows  should  be 
wider  spaced  than  for  summer  sowings.  Make 
another  sowing  in  three  weeks'  time. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes.— The  stems  of 
these  plants  grow  so  tall  here  that  it  is  found 
good  practice  to  cut  off  the  tops,  which  helps  the 
plants  to  withstand  the  force  of  autumnal  gales. 
If  this  is  not  done  considerable  numbers  are 
blown  down,  bringing  up  many  of  the  partially 
grown  tubers. 

Potatos.-- Nothing  is  gained  by  leaving 
Potatos  in  the  ground  after  the  haulm  begins  to 
turn  yellow  and  wither.  Indeed  all,  with  the 
exception  of  later  varieties,  may  be  lifted  as 
opportunity  occurs,  selecting  seed  tubere  from 
the  best  p'ants. 

Autumn-Sown  Onions.— It  is  time  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  raising  Onions  for  use  next 
summer,  but  it  depends  upon  local  conditions 
whether  the  seeds  be  sown  at  once  or  at  a  later 
period.  Given  a  "free,"  finely-prepared  bed  for 
the  seeds,  it  is  better  that  the  soil  be  not  too 
highly  manured.  Make  the  drills  rather 
broad,  and  scatter  the  seeds  not  too  closely 
therein  so  that  there  will  be  a  good  crop  of 
plants  in  each  row  without  overcrowding  or 
need  of  thinning  later  on.  Manurial  assist- 
ance may  be  afforded  if  necessary  next  spring. 
Early  Onions  are  approaching  maturity,  and 
every  care  must  be  exercised  when  the  plants 
are  ripening  that  they  do  not  start  into  growth 
afresh  when  the  weather  is  wet.  The  main 
batch  may  be  expected  to  mature  in  September, 
and  the  plants  will  need  no  attention  meanwhile 
unless  fungus  attacks  the  foliage,  when,  on  the 
first  appearance,  they  should  be  sprayed  at  once 
with  Gishursb  Compound  or  lime-sulphur.  Those 
badly  affected  should  be  destroyed  forthwith. 


THE   APIARY. 
By  Chloris. 


Honey.— Those  whose  bees  have  not  died 
have  reaped  a  good  harvest  in  most  places, 
and  the  prospects  of  more  honey  are  good.  It 
is  well  to    warn    beekeepers   against   the  folly  oi 


parting  with  honey  at  low  prices.  Sections  are 
being  retailed  in  first-class  shops  at  Is.  3d.  each, 
and  those  not  of  the  highest  grade.  In  sending 
away  orders  never  forget  to  be  strictly  honest  in 
the  grading  if  you  wish  to  retain  your  customers 
and  extend  the  connection.  Let  all  the  sections 
be  equally  well  filled,  even  in  colour,  and  well 
sealed. 

Next  Season.— In  their  eager  desire  to  get 
all  they  can  during  the  short  bee  season  too 
many  beekeepers  fail  to  remember  that  another 
year  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration  if  uniform 
success  is  desired.  Now  is  the  time  to  re-queen, 
for  upon  the  fertility  of  the  queen  success  de- 
pends, and  usually  a  second  season  queen  pro- 
duces the  best  results.  Still  there  are  considera- 
tions other  than  egg-laying  to  be  considered 
in  selecting  the  future  mother  of  any  colony. 
The  queen  should  have  been  produced  from  a 
stock,  the  inmates  of  which  are  easy  of  mani- 
pulation, for  bad-tempered  bees  should  be 
eliminated  as  far  as  possible,  and  this  quality 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  male  Again,  some  colonies  are  noted  for 
the  amount  of  propolising  they  do,  and  these 
should  be  avoided,  and  preference  given  to  those 
which  use  little.  Non-swarming  is  a  trait  that 
should  be  cultivated,  and  it  can  be,  by  judicious 
selection,  for  a  busy  man  loses  many  swarms  when 
he  is  from  home  all  day.  Some  bees  work  earlier 
and  later  than  others,  and  queens  from  these 
are  likely  to  perpetuate  this  quality.  From  this 
it  will  be  seen  that  great  care  and  watchfulness 
are  required  on  the  part  of  the  apiarist  if  t 
best  results  are  to  be  looked  for,  because,  as  cai  ■ 
ful  selection  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  stock 
breeders,  so  care  is  needed  in  raising  bees. 
The  need  for  raising  these  young  queens  was 
pointed  out  in  May,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
utilise  the  queens  which  are  raised  under  the 
swarming  impulse.  These,  if  added  at  the  end 
of  July  and  beginning  of  August,  will  have  laid 
a  goodly  number  of  eggs  in  the  early  autumn, 
and,  what  is  of  equal  importance,  will  be  com- 
pletely established  in  the  spring  to  commence 
egg-laying  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits,  thus 
putting  the  colony  in  a  position  to  gather  honey 
early.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  not  wise  to 
keep  a  queen  beyond  the  second  season,  except 
in  cases  where  the  queen  has  all  the  above  quali- 
ties in  a  very  marked  degree,  in  which  case  she 
may  be  retained  a  third  year  for  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating  a  race  of  queens  from  which 
admirable  stocks  can  be  raised. 

Introducing    Queens.— It    is    very   seldom 
that  bees  take  kindly  to  a  strange  queen  ;  for  this 
reason  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  utmost  caution 
in  introducing  her,  or  6he  may  be  killed  by  the 
bees   by  a   process  termed  "  balling,"  in  which 
the  bees  form  round  in  the  shape  of  a  ball  and 
kill   her  by  hugging  her  to   death.      To   confine 
the  queen  in  a  cage  on  the  comb  is  safe  and  easy. 
One  of  the  best  contrivances  is  that  known  as  the 
"Pipe-cover     Cage,"     pressed     into    the    comb. 
These  are  supplied  cheaply  by  appliance  makers, 
and  may,   with    care,  be  used  many  times.     In 
this  case  the  queen  is  placed  on  a  card,  and  the 
cage  is  carefully  put  over  it.     The  card  and  c. 
are  placed  on   the   comb,   and  the   former,    with 
great    precaution,   is  withdrawn,    and    the  In r • 
pressed   into  the   comb   with    a   screwing  moti   n 
down    to   the    foundation.     The  best  comb    for 
selection   is  in  the   centre,  where   there   is  brood 
and   honey,   and    the    queen   is   caged    upon    the 
latter,  so  that  she  may  have  a  plentiful  supply 
of    food    when    she    needs    it.      Spray    the    I 
with   very  thin    syrup,  or  dust  them  over  v. 
flour   from   a  dredger,   and  feed  the  colony   with 
syrup.       Next   evening,    about    24    hours    after 
caging   the    queen,    she    may  be    liberated,    j    d 
carefully  observed  to  see  whether  the  bees  attack 
her    by   pulling   her    legs  or   wings ;    if   so, 
must  be  caught  and  caged    again,   and   the 
cess   repeated  in  24   hours,  and    continued    until 
she   is  received  quietly.     Remove  the  old  quecn 
before  attempting  to  introduce  another,  and  any 
queen  cells  that  may  be  in  the  hive  must  be 
fully  searched   for  and  removed. 

Wax  Moth.— When  taking  honey  keep  a  6harp 
look  out  for  the  larvae  of  the  wax  moth  in  the 
split  top  frames  and  on  the  under  sides  nf  the. 
quilts. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  b«  sent  to  the 
PTJBLISHEB.  41,  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  G-arden,  W-C- 

Editors  and  Publisher.  —  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communication!,  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letteri  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication,  er 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  thould  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  department;  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.  —  The 
Editors  do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contribu- 
tions or  illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special 
arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their 
correspondents. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of 
plants  for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
EDITORS,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden.    London.       Communications   should    be 

WRITTEN     ON     ONB    8TDB    ONLY     OP    THH    PAPER,     Sent     as 

early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Illustrations- — The  Editors  will  be  glad   to    receive 

and    to    select    photographs    or  drawings,    suitable 

for    reproduction,    of    gardens,  or    of    remarkable 

flowers,  trees,  etc.,  but  they  cannot  be  respon- 
sible for  loss  or  injury. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

SATURDAY,    AUGUST  8— 

Stirling  Hort.   Assoc,  outing  to  Callander  Park. 

TUESDAY,    AUGUST    11— 

Roy.    Hort.    Soc.     Corns,    meet    and     Nat.    Gladiolus 
Soc.  combined  show. 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  13— 

Taunton    Deane    Hort.    Soc.    Sh 


Avhragh    Mban     Temperaturb     for     the    ensuing    week 
deduced  from    observations    during    the     last  Fifty 
Years  at  Greenwich,  62.4. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London,  Wednesday.  August  5  :  Max.  68° ;  Min.  55°. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  Thursday,  August  6 
(10  a.m.)  ;  Bar.  29.67  J  Temp.  65°.  Weather- 
Dull. 
Provinces,  Wednesday,  Ausust  5  :  Max.,  72°,  South- 
end ;    Min..   59°,   Orkney   Islands. 


Faced  with  a  situation 
The  care  of       of    gravity,    it    behoves 

Food  Supplies.  &\\  those  who  have 
charge  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land  to  do  with  despatch 
and  discretion  all  that  may  be  done  to 
supplement  the  food  supplies  of  the 
nation.  The  season  is  too  far  advanced  to 
allow  of  the  cultivation  of  Corn  of  any 
kind,  and,  except  in  favourable  positions 
and  circumstances,  it  is  too  late  to  plant 
Potatos — though  where  frames  are  avail- 
able and  "seed"  of  early  varieties  is  ob- 
tainable, the  planting  of  Potatos  may  be 
done  with  prospect  of  success. 

Though  these  main  crops  are  out  of  the 
question,  it  is  not  too  late  for  the  plant- 
ing of  other  food-yielding  crops.  For 
example,  Turnips,  Swede  Turnips,  Car- 
rots, and  Onions  may  be  sown  with  good 
hope  of  a  crop.  The  varieties  to  be  sown 
should  be  selected  with  care,  and  if  ad- 
vice is  required  that  of  the  seedsman 
should  be  sought.  In  seeking  that  ad- 
vice it  should  be  in  the  mind  of  the 
purchaser  whether  he  wishes  the  crop, 
e.g.,  of  Turnips,  etc.,  to  keep,  or  whether 
he  intends  to  use  it  for  immediate  pur- 
poses. 

Furthermore,  there  are  in  many  gardens 
still  in  the  seed  beds  surplus  stocks  of 
Cabbage     Savoys     and     Cabbages.     These 


should  be  transplanted  in  vacant  ground, 
and  those  left  over  should  be  given  to  cot- 
tagers and  others  to  put  to  like  purpose. 
No  one  who  realises  the  large  area  of  land 
lying  vacant  will  deny  that  these  emer- 
gency precautions,  if  adopted  universally, 
will  prove  of  real  and  important  service  to 
the  community. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  for  us 
all  to  be  economical  with  the  use  of  seed, 
for  next  year's  harvest  has  to  be  thought 
of,  and  it  is  possible  that  supplies  of  seed 
may  be  short. 

Farmers,  as  well  as  those  who  own 
gardens  and  allotments,  should  adopt  the 
advice  we  urgently  tender.  The  present  is 
no  time  for  elaborate  disquisitions.  Let 
the  ground  be  sown  at  once.  Practise 
economy  in  the  use  of  garden  produce, 
preserving  as  much  as  possible  of  the  sur- 
plus of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  for 
use  or  distribution  later  on.  Save  what 
seed  is  available  for  eking  out  next  year's 
supplies.  These  are  the  first  duties  of 
those  who  cultivate  the  land. 


The      Report      of      the 
The  Curator,   Mr.  J.  Lynch, 

Botanic    Gardens,   .  i         c 

Cambridge.        «,    as    usual,    of    great 
interest,   and  shows  the 
varied     activities     of    this     well-managed 
garden. 

The  Report  contains  a  long  list  of  choice 
additions  to  the  garden,  and  enumerates 
the  plants  of  special  interest  which  have 
flowered  during  the  year. 

Of  the  former,  among  trees  and  shrubs 
are  Pinus  Lambertiana,  the  Sugar  Pine  of 
western  North  America;  Podocarpus 
alpina,  a  native  of  Tasmania  and  hardy 
in  this  country;  Jasminum  Beesianum,  a 
new  Chinese  species  with  reddish  flowers; 
and  Rhododendron  lutescens  and  R  oxy- 
phyllum,  new  hardy  Chinese  species. 

Among  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  are 
Senecio  auriculatissimus  of  Nyassaland 
and  the  Shire  Highlands,  a  climbing  auri- 
culated-leaved  Groundsel,  which  by  cross- 
ing has  given  yellow  colour  to  the  garden 
Cineraria;  and  Leptospermum  sco- 
parium  var.  Nichollii,  with  bright-red 
flowers,  introduced  by  Captain  A.  A. 
Dorrien-Smith  from  New  Zealand. 

Indoor  succulent  plants  include  Aloe 
minima,  a  new  species  likely  to  be  worth 
trying  out-of-doors  in  a  warm  corner. 

In  the  long  list  of  herbaceous  and 
Alpines  are  Ranunculus  asiaticus  libano- 
ticus,  a  splendid  single  form  of  the 
florist's  Ranunculus ;  Iris  Sisyrinchium 
from  the  hills  above  Genoa,  large  and 
hardy  of  cultivation;  and  the  new  Irises, 
I.  Forrestii  and  I.  Bulleyana;  Primula 
Juliae,  resembling  the  common  Primrose 
in  habit,  but  with  charming  rose-coloured 
flowers — a  native  of  Transcaucasia;  the 
rare  Caucasian  Campanula  Steveni,  one 
of  the  hardiest  of  the  genus;  Aconitum 
Bulleyanum  and  Delphinium  Bulleyanum, 
both  new  species ;  Globularia  incanescens, 
"perhaps  the  most  beautiful  Alpine  in- 
troduced in  the  last  few  years  ";  the  best 
Omphalodes — viz.,   O.   cappodocica,   etc. 

Among  plants  of  special  interest  which 
flowered  at  Cambridge  during  the  year  are 


Puya  chilensis  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
July  5,  1913,  p.  2,  fig.  1);  Gladiolus 
Masoniorum,  a  new  species  introduced  by 
Miss  Mason ;  and  G.  flabellifer  Lansch,  a 
white  perianthed  form,  also  introduced 
from  South  Africa  by  Miss  Mason,  and 
Helichrysum  bellidioides,  a  pretty  New 
Zealand  rock  plant.  The  scope  of  the  work 
carried  on  at  Cambridge  may  be  gauged 
by  the  facts  that  no  fewer  than  92,552 
botanical  specimens  were  distributed  by 
the  Gardens,  and  that  large  quantities  of 
plants  were  reared  in  connection  with 
work  in  plant  breeding  carried  on  by 
various  Cambridge  investigators. 


Royal    Horticultural    Society.— The 

next  meeting  of  the  committee  will  take  place 
on  the  11th  inst.,  in  the  Vincent  Square  Hall, 
Westminster.  At  the  3  o'clock  meeting  in  the 
lecture-room  Mr.  H.  G.  Mount  will  deliver 
an  address  on  "Early  Roses  in  Pots." 

Glasgow  as  a  Centre  for  the  Overseas. 
Fruit  Trade.— Glasgow  receives  large  ship- 
ments of  fruit  from  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  the  consignments  are  distributed 
throughout  Scotland,  the  North  of  Ireland  and 
the  North  of  England.  According  to  the- 
Canadian  Horticulturist  the  yearly  importation 
is  about  500,000  barrels.  Certain  of  the  fruit  is 
packed  in  boxes  which  contain  about  40  lb., 
being  for  the  most  part  from  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton and  California.  It  is  expected  that  a  fur- 
ther increase  in  business  will  result  from  the- 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  as  there  will  be- 
an economy  in  freight  charges. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops  in  Holland. 

— The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  is 
informed  by  His  Majesty's  Consul-General  at 
Rotterdam  that,  according  to  a  report  of  the- 
Dutch  Department  of  Agriculture  of  July  15, 
the  yield  of  Apples  and  Pears  in  Holland  doe* 
not  promise  to  be  very  abundant.  Continued 
drought  has  caused  the  fruit  to  be  small  and 
much  has  fallen.  On  the  whole,  Pears  promise 
better  than  Apples,  Plums  are  average  to  good, 
and  Raspberries  are  good  to  very  good  almost 
everywhere.  Grapes  under  glass  are  good  in  all 
districts.  A  similar  report  relating  to  conditions- 
on  July  11  states  that  eating  Potatos  are,  on  the 
whole,  very  good,  and  that  a  heavy  crop  of  fac- 
tory potatos  may  be  expected.  Prospects  for 
Beans  and  Peas  are  good,  and  for  Onions  fairly 
good.  The  areas  under  the  above  crops  are 
given  as  follows  (in  acres  and  1913  figures  in 
parentheses)  :  —  Eating  Potatos,  338,175> 
(341,258)  ;  factory  Potatos,  77,736  (78,642) ; 
Beans,  39,913  (41,842);  Peas,  65,166  (68,187)  ; 
and  Onions,  6,825  (6,526). 

Black  Rot  of  Tomatos.— An  investiga 
tion  by  Miss  I.  Masseb,  published  in  the  Ktw 
Bulletin  (No.  4,  1914),  demonstrates  that  the- 
mycelium  of  the  fungus  (Macrosporium  solani) 
responsible  for  Black  Rot  of  Tomatos  may  be- 
present  in  the  seeds  of  plants  affected  with  this 
disease.  Diseased  seed  may  often  be  recognised1 
by  black  spots  on  the  surface.  In  such  seeds 
the  mycelium  may  be  found  not  only  in 
the  seed  coat  but  actually  in  the  embryo,  infec- 
tion of  the  latter  taking  place  by  way  of  the 
micropyle.  Miss  MaSsee  states  that  diseased 
seed  if  it  germinates  at  all  gives  rise  to  plants 
which  exhibit  "stripe"  disease.  It  follows 
from  these  observations  that  no  seed  should  be 
gathered  from  plants  affected  with  Black  Rot. 

A  French  Fruit  Syndicate.— The  Agri- 
cultural Syndicate  of  Gaillon  (Eure,  France)1 
consists  of  428  members.  It  has  proved  a  suc- 
cess, though  founded  only  three  years  ago.     The 
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FIG.     49.— LAELIO-GATTLEYA    MISS     LOUISA     FOWLER      (L.-C.     CALLISTOGLOSSA     x     C.     GRANULOSA). 

SEPALS   AND   PETALS   LILAC-PINK  ;   FRONT  LOBE     OF  LLP  PURPLE,    WITH   YELLOW    MARKINGS   AT    THE   BASE. 

(R.H.S.  Award  of  Merit,  July  28,   1914— see  p.  99). 
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syndicate  purchases  for  the  members  the  mate- 
rials necessary  to  the  pursuit  of  their  calling, 
and  undertakes  the  sale  of  their  produce,  which 
consists  chiefly  of  various  kinds  of  fruit  and 
Potatos,  Cherries,  Plums,  Gooseberries  and 
Nuts  sold  in  France  and  exported  to  England. 
Dessert  Apples  and  Pears  are  sent  to  Eng- 
land, to  all  parts  of  France,  to  Russia,  and 
even  so  far  as  Australia.  Practically  al!  the 
very  choice  fruits  are  disposed  of  in  France  and 
Russia,  and  the  prices  are  extremely  good.  The 
syndicate  (which  consists  of  a  secretary  and  two 
paid  employees,  with  occasional  extra  honorary 
assistance)  provides  packing  material,  and  in 
the  case  of  choice  fruits  undertakes  the  packing. 
The  rest  of  the  fruits  is  packed  by  the  pro- 
ducers, but  under  the  supervision  of  the  syndi- 
cate. The  brand  of  the  syndicate  (S.A.G.)  is  a 
strong  recommendation  in  the  London  market,  for 
importers  are  aware  that  the  syndicate  does  not 
hesitate  to  refuse  a  ba<ily-packed  or  defective 
case.  Besides  the  services  already  mentioned, 
the  syndicate  provides  the  usual  facilities  in  the 
way  of  manures  and  seeds. 

"Botanical  M  ag  azi  NE."-The  following 
plants  are  described  and  illustrated  in  the  issue 
for  July  : — 

Gongora  grossa,  tab.  8,562. — This  Orchid 
was  first  described  by  the  late  Professor 
Reichenbach  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  June  23, 
1877,  page  781,  from  specimens  that  flowered  in 
the  collection  of  the  late  Sir  Chaki.es  Strick- 
land at  Hildenley.  The  plant  appears  to  have 
been  lost  to  cultivation  until  1913,  when  a 
specimen  flowered  at  Kew  Gardens.  The 
Kew  plant  was  presented  by  Mr.  Walter  Fox, 
who  found  it  growing  on  a  Cocoanut  tree  at  Ten- 
qual  in  Ecuador. 

Kolkwitzia  amabalis,  tab.  8,563. — This  spe- 
cies was  described  by  Dr.  Botting  Hemsley  in 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  February  7,  1903,  page  81, 
from  specimens  collected  in  China  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Wilson.  The  plant  is  allied  to  Abelia,  from 
which  it  differs  in  having  paired  and  usually 
united  flowers.  Wilson  mistook  it  for  a  Honey- 
suckle, but  the  plants  he  observed  were  not  in 
flower.  The  inflorescence  is  a  eorymbiform 
thyrse  of  rose-pink  flowers,  and,  as  the  species 
is  quite  hardy,  it  should  prove  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  flowering  shrubs  in  gardens. 

Primula  vinciflora. — This  uncommon  species 
was  first  described  by  Franchet  in  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  April  30,  1887,  page  574,  accompanied 
by  a  sketch  of  a  plant  in  bloom.  It  was  subse- 
quently figured  with  two  other  Chinese  species 
nf  Primula  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  November 
20,  1909,  as  a  supplementary  illustration.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  plant  is  hardy  in  this 
country,  but  it  will  survive  the  winter  in  a  cool 
frame ;  Professor  Balfour  finds  that  it  thrives 
best  in  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens  when  kept 
well  flooded  with  water  in  soil  that  is  amply 
drained.  It  is  interesting  that  in  a  wild  state 
the  flowers  precede  the  leaves,  whereas  in  cul- 
tivation both  appear  almost  at  the  same  time. 
The  corolla  is  violet,  and  the  flower  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  greater  Periwinkle,  Vinca 
major,  hence  the  specific  name. 

Trollius  chinensis,  tab.  8,564. — This  species, 
like  the  common  Globe  flowers,  is  a  good  plant 
for  the  bog  or  water  garden.  The  colour,  as 
seen  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  plate,  is  pale 
orange  with  an  inner  zone  of  deeper-coloured, 
very  narrow  petals.  The  foliage  is  glaucous,  and 
has  a  handsome  outline. 

Rosa  corymbulosa,  tab.  8,566. — This  distinct 
species  of  Rosa  is  most  closely  related  to  R. 
inacrophylla ;  the  difference,  one  that  will  appeal 
to  many,  is  that  it  is  almost  spineless  when 
mature.  This  plant  also  is  a  native  of  China. 
Seeds  were  collected  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  1907, 
some  of  which  were  sent  by  Professor 
Sargent,  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  to  Kew  Gar- 
dens, where  specimens  flowered  for  the  first  time 
in  July,  1913.  The  Kew  plant  is  a  bush  about 
6   feet   high ;   it   thrives   well  in  heavy  ground 


suited  to  other  Roses,  and  bears  small  pink 
flowers  in  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  branches 
and  in  the  leaf  axils. 

Essex  Farmers  and  Wheat-Growing.— It 

is  stated  that  farmers  in  Essex  have  begun  to 
plough  up  inferior  pasture  with  the  intention  of 
sowing  Wheat.  They  anticipate  that  an  advance 
in. the  price  of  corn  is  likely  to  occur  and  that 
it  may  persist  for  some  time.  In  stating  this, 
however,  we  hope  that  no  one  will  assist  in 
bringing  about  this  enhancement  of  price  by 
buying  flour  beyond  his  normal  requirements. 
That  is  literally  to  take  bread  out  of  other 
people's  mouths,  and  in  these  times  it  must  be 
the  desire  of  all  to  share  and  share  alike. 


AUSTRALIA. 

LILIUM  NEPALENSE. 
The  weather  experienced  here  in  1913-14 
was  evidently  suited  to  the  requirements  of  this 
showy  Burmese  Lily ;  after  a  very  mild  winter, 
during  which  the  grass  thermometer  did  not 
fall  below  5°  of  frost,  we  had  in  November  916 


Fig.  50. — ltlium  nepalense,  showing  the 
new  bulbs  and  depth  of  planting. 

points  of  rain  followed  by  five  months  of 
warmth,  the  shade  thermometer  registering  an 
average  of  about  70°,  rising  above  90°  on  four 
occasions  only,  with  96°  as  the  maximum.  The 
summer  was  the  driest  on  record  for  our  dis- 
trict. 

My  bulbs  of  L.  nepalense  (see  fig.  50)  were 
planted  in  full  sun,  on  land  sloping  1  in  4,  and 
facing  south-east.  The  soil  was  of  light  red 
granitic  formation,  which  had  been  subsoiled  20 
inches  deep,  the  bulbs  being  planted  roots  up- 
ward, 10  inches  deep,  and  covered  right  to  the 
surface  with  weeds  and  soil ;  no  shade,  cultiva- 
tion or  water,  other  than  rain,  was  received  by 
the  bed  during  the  season. 

About  Christmas  the  black  stems,  almost  bare 
of  foliage,  looked  as  though  the  least  breeze 
would  break  them,  but  although  planted  in  an 
exposed  position  where  severe  winds  were  fairly 
frequent,  l.ot  a  stem  was  injured.     The  blooms, 


the  largest  measuring  7  inches  across,  were 
freely  produced  from  the  latter  end  of  January 
to  the  early  days  of  April,  and  the  pendant 
flowers  attracted  much  attention  by  reason  of 
their  unusual  colouring ;  the  colouring  and  size 
varies  in  the  flowers  produced  by  different  bulbs. 
Some  are  pure  sulphur  yellow  with  very  dark 
maroon  centre  ;  this  form,  I  think,  is  the  most 
beautiful.  Others  are  yellow,  suffused  with 
green  which  is  separated  from  the  white  centre 
by  a  band  of  light  chocolate ;  another  flower  was 
maroon  throughout.  No  difference  was  noticeable 
in  the  pedicels,  pollen,  etc.,  of  these  varying 
forms. 

At  the  date  of  writing,  June  23,  the  foliage 
of  L.  nepalense  is  as  green  as  it  was  in  January, 
although  all  other  Lilies  have  been  at  rest  for 
some  time,  L.  Henryi  being  usually  the  last  to 
drop  its  leaves  in  May.  Gilbert  Errcy,  Errey 
R.O.,    Victoria,  Aits/ratio. 


VEGETABLES. 


SPINACH  AND  ITS  SUBSTITUTES. 
Spinach,  when  it  is  a  daily  requirement 
throughout  the  year,  may  become  a  source  of 
worry.  It  is  difficult  to  induce  the  crop  to  grow 
in  summer,  and  one  has  to  study  the  climate  and 
soil  very  closely  to  get  it  to  succeed  in  winter, 
and  especially  in  spring.  The  old  varieties, 
"summer"  and  "winter,"  have  long  ago  been 
superseded  by  others  superior  in  the  size  and 
succulence  of  the  leaf  and  in  long-standing  quali- 
ties. When  just  to  sow  the  crop  for  winter  use 
is  a  question  that  has  to  be  decided  by  observa- 
tion. Some  say  in  July,  others  so  late  as  Sep- 
tember. Here  I  find  the  date  that  gives  the  best 
results  is  on  or  about  August  7.  In  a  cold  season 
when  growth  is  slow,  there  is  yet  ample  time  for 
the  plants  to  become  large  enough  to  withstand 
the  weakening  influences  of  continual  picking 
in  winter,  and  if  the  season  advances  the  growth 
more  than  one  would  wish,  it  is  possible  by 
careful  reduction  of  the  leaves  to  restore  the 
balance.  I  sow  also  early  in  September,  b  t  this 
crop  cannot  be  depended  on  to  afford  gatherings 
till  growth  re-commences  in  spring,  and  it  is 
this  crop  that  always  shows  the  greatest  per- 
centage of  loss  from  the  root  maggot.  As  a 
crop  it  does  not  pay,  because  by  sowing  on  a 
warm  border  in  January,  leaves  are  produced  fit 
to  use  just  about  as  soon  as  they  can  be  had  from 
the  September  sowing.  At  the  same  time  winter 
Spinach  is  to  so  large  an  extent  a  catch  crop  that 
one  does  not,  when  this  late  sowing  fails,  feel 
that  the  loss  is  worth  speaking  about.  My  ex- 
perience then  is  to  sow  early,  but  not  too  early. 
It  would  be  useless  to  recommend  a  special 
soil,  for  each  has  to  make  the  best  of  the  soil 
of  his  particular  garden.  At  the  same  time,  all 
the  plants  to  which  the  Spinach  is  allied  botanic- 
ally  plainly  show  their  liking  for  one  of  an  open 
texture,  and  this  so  far  as  is  possible  should  be 
sought  for  the  winter  crop  especially.  As  a  rule 
Spinach  follows  Potatos  here,  and  sometimes 
Peas,  but  the  main  thing  is  that  the  ground 
should  have  been  recently  trenched,  and  also 
manured.  The  preparation  previous  to  sowing 
will  therefore  resolve  itself  into  a  thorough  pul- 
verisation of  the  upper  9  inches  or  so,  and,  if 
there  has  been  no  rain  for  a  time,  the  soil 
should  be  broken  up  as  far  as  possible  without 
bringing  the  moist  under  material  to  the  surface. 
When  dry  it  is  essential  to  moisten  the 
furrows  before  sowing  the  seeds,  and  in  very 
dry  weather  the  whole  ground  may  be  irrigated, 
and  then  covered  with  mats  to  conserve  the 
moisture  till  germination  takes  place.  The  cooler 
nights  succeeding,  with  showers,  will  be  sufficient 
to  carry  on  the  plants  subsequently.  Then  comes 
the  apportionment  of  due  space  to  the  seedlings. 
Theoretically,  each  plant  will  easily  fill  a  space 
of  1  foot,  but  few  will  be  so  lavish  of  space  as 
that,  and  once  gathering  commences  the  space 
soon  becomes  wider    and   wider.     Hoeing  occa- 
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sionally  is  a  valuable  aid  to  a  healthy  growth, 
and,  above  all,  a  very  large  breadth  of  ground 
should  be  taken  in,  else  under  the  most  favour- 
able conditions  the  plants  will  fail  to  yield  suffi- 
cient leaves  to  meet  daily  wants.  There  are  not 
a  few  substitutes  for  Spinach.  I  noted  earlier 
in  the  year  Patience  as  a  very  old  substitute. 
The  common  Nettle  is  still  eaten  in  spring,  the 
young  growing  points  being  the  parts  preferred, 
and  these  are  said  to  be  nicer  than  Spinach  as  a 
vegetable,  and  for  their  physiological  properties, 
more  to  be  desired.  The  variety  that  was  selected 
by  a  former  generation  of  nettle-eaters  was  that 
with  dull  red  stems  and  dark  leaves.  Chenopo- 
dium  Bonus  Henricus  is  still  extensively  culti- 
vated in  Eastern  England  as  a  substitute  for 
Spinach,  and  I  recently  saw  C.  album  in  a  mar- 
ket garden,  where  it  was  called  wild  Spinach, 
though  I  think  it  was  there  rather  as  a  weed 
than  a  vegetable.  Beta  martima,  where  it  is 
found  wild,  is  also  cooked,  and  the  nearly  allied 
Atriplex  hortensis,  under  the  name  of  Arage 
Orach  and  Orage,  is  a  very  old,  and  now  very 
neglected,  vegetable,  cooked  and  eaten  in  the 
same  way  as  Spinach.     It  appears  in  the  early 


raising  the  moral  standard  of  the  children,  by 
giving  them  new  and  refining  interests,  finding 
amusing  work  for  little  restless  hands  and  filling 
little  restless  minds  with  useful  and  attrac- 
tive knowledge.  There  are  now  eight  o,f 
these  gardens  an  the  poorest  and  most 
thickly  populated  parts  of  London  (see  fig. 
51),  and  there  ought  to  be  a  hundred  ! 
They  are  eo  keenly  appreciated  that  in 
the  roughest  and  least  civilised  parishes  the 
children  of  the  Council  Schools  ballot  with  in- 
tense excitement  for  a  garden.  The  boys  who 
get  too  big  (they  are  not  admitted  after  four- 
teen) give  up  their  gardens  with  the  deepest 
regret.  In  the  spring  and  summer,  for  two 
hours  every  evening,  after  school  is  over,  these 
gardens  are  open.  Each  one  is  superintended 
by  a  lady,  who  has  had  some  training  and  ex- 
perience as  a  gardener,  and  by  a  man,  who 
helps  to  maintain  discipline  among  the  boys,  and 
is  also  caretaker  of  the  ground.  Each  child 
has  a  little  numbered  plot  of  his  or  her  own, 
tools,  and  a  watering  can.  Even  so  small  a 
possession  is  something  thrilling  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  when  they  cut  their  own  Lettuces,  or 
Radishes,  or  Mustard  and  Cress  to  take  home 
the  excitement  increases.     They  also  sow  seeds 
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FlO.    51. — GARDEN    CULTIVATED    BY    CHILDREN     AT    STEPNEY. 


years  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  "Bonny 
Dame"  or  "Good  Lady,"  a  translation  of  the 
French  Bonne  Dame,  just  as  Orage  was  long  pre- 
viously derived  from  the  French  Arroche.  It  is 
now  almost  solely  a  flower  of  the  garden,  various 
coloured  forms  from  apricot-yellow  to  crimson 
being  in  existence,  the  seed  vessels  being  simi- 
lu'ly  coloured  and  useful  for  winter  decorating. 
Polygonum  Bistorta  is  also  worth  attention  as  a 
summer  substitute,  and  I  find  Rumex  sanguineus 
or  Bloodwort  also  among  the  older  plants,  which 
possessed  qualities  similar  to  those  of  Spinach. 
A  good  strain  of  Scotch  Kale  is  not  to  be  despised 
in  spring,  if  and  when  Spinach  itself  is  not  to  be 
had,  and  Corn  Salad  is  another  common  and 
easily-produced  crop,  which  will  often  be  found 
useful.  JR.  P.  Brothcrston,  Tyninghamc  Gar- 
dens, East  Lothian. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

Gardens  fok  the  Children  of  London.— 

If  all  the  world  could  know  of  the  Society  that 
makes  gardens  for  the  children  of  London  there 
would  soon  be  a  garden  for  every  child,  because 
no  one  could  fail  to  recognise  the  steady  improve- 
ment effected  not  only  in  health,  but  in  mind,  iby 


of  simple  flowers,  such  as  Sweet  Peas  or  Nas- 
turtiums, or  Cornflowers,  and  sometimes  there 
is  a  little  bunch  of  these  flowers  to  brighten  a 
home  where  anything  bright  is  seldom  seen.  The 
rules  for  the  children  are  simple.  To  be 
obedient,  to  be  fair  to  each  other,  and  to  be 
quiet.  The  fear  of  losing  a  garden  which  so 
many  others  want  is  generally  enough  to  main- 
tain order,  but  of  course  much  depends  on  the 
personal  influence  of  the  lady  superintendent. 
One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  these  gardens 
is  to  find  men  and  women,  lovers  of  flowers  and 
children,  who  will  make  a  pilgrimage,  perhaps 
once  a  week,  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  the 
teacher,  and  encourage  the  efforts  of  the 
children.  It  is  personal  interest  and  sym- 
pathy that  are  needed.  Everyone  who  has  a 
garden  knows  how  keen  is  the  pleasure  of  show- 
ing it  and  talking  about  it.  It  will  easily  be 
understood  how  all  this  helos  to  mould  and  in- 
fluence the  character  of  children,  for  whom,  out 
of  school,  there  is  so  little  to  bend  the  twig 
in  the  right  way.  In  some  places  it  has  even 
been  said  that  they  learn  their  first  lesson  of 
practical  honesty  when  they  are  made  to  under- 
stand that  they  must  respect  each  other's  tools, 
and  that  Bill  may  dig  to  his  heart's  content  in 
his  own  garden,  but  he  must  leave  Bert's  garden 
alone.  It  is  not  very  useful  to  turn  a  number 
of  children  into  a  bare  space  and  tell  them  to 


play;  they  will  only  play  in  the  fashion  of  the 
streets,  or  of  the  gaunt  playgrounds  of  their 
schools.  No  new  or  refining  influence  is  at 
work  to  teach,  in  the  shape  of  a  new  and  verj 
popular  game,  some  of  the  great  lessons  of 
Nature.  No  one  who  has  seen  those  gardens, 
those  tiny  bits  of  ground  snatched  from  bricks 
and  mortar  and  pavements,  to  be  made  pleasant 
and  green  and  fruitful  by  the  children  them- 
selves, can  doubt  for  a  moment  the  really  mag- 
nificent effect  that  the  work  has  on  the  little 
gardeners.  Few  interests  can  last  all  their  lives 
in  the  same  way.  If  a  boy  is  taught  to  carve 
he  may  possibly  enter  some  trade  or  craft  which 
will  roughen  his  hands  and  make  it  impossible, 
or  keep  him  sitting  still  all  day  and  make  it 
undesirable.  But  there  are  few  in  whom  the 
love  of  Nature  and  the  passion  for  growing 
things  has  once  been  quickened  who  will  not  find 
time  and  space  for  something  in  the  shape  of  a 
garden,  if  it  be  only  a  window  box.  It  may  be 
mentioned  here  that  in  conjunction  with  the 
Boys'  Country  Employment  Society  it  is  hoped 
that  suitable  work  in  the  country  may  sometimes 
be  found  for  the  most  promising  boys.  If  it 
gives  them  only  an  idea  of  pleasure  apart  from 
cigarette  smoking  and  gambling  is  it  not  some- 
thing gained  ?  The  taste  for  gardening  lasts 
and  develops  in  strange  places.  Dean  Hole's 
stories  of  the  Black  Country  will  be  remembered, 
especially  that  of  the  miner  who  sacrificed  the 
blanket  from  his  own  bed  to  save  his  Roses  from 
freezing  !  Funds  are  badly  needed  to  keep  up 
the  gardens;  there  are  three  new  ones  this  year, 
and  it  is  expensive  to  start  them,  because  the 
ground,  generally  a  vacant  building  plot,  has 
actually  to  be  rescued  from  brickbats  and  re- 
made for  the  purposes  of  a  garden.  Plants, 
simple  border  perennials  suitable  for  London,  are 
also  keenly  welcomed  ;  just  the  sort  of  thing  that 
a  gardener  often  throws  away  in  the  spring  and 
autumn.  Further  details  of  the  scheme  and  a 
list  of  suitable  plants  will  be  furnished  gladly 
to  anyone  who  will  write  to  the  hon.  secretarv 
of  the  Children's  Gardens,  Mrs.  Lyons,  5. 
Heathview  Gardens,  Roehampton,  S.W.  Edith 
M.  Keate. 

Club    Root   of    Brassicas.— There  is  a  be 

lief  prevalent  locally  that  coating  the  seed  of 
brassicas  with  red  lead  is  a  preventive  of 
rluli  mot  (Plasmodiophora  brassicae).  I  do  not 
remember  seeing  it  recommended  in  any 
literature  dealing  with  the  disease,  but  if  it  Is 
;i  fact  it  should  be  more  generally  known.  Evi- 
dence at  my  disposal  points  strongly  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  dressing,  which  was  primarily  in- 
tended as  a  deterrent  to  seed-eating  birds.  In 
this  respect  it  is  an  unqualified  success.  The 
method  adopted  is  first  slightly  to  moisten  the 
seed  with  water,  and  then  to  add  the  red  lead 
and  stir  up  so  as  to  ensure  a  thorough  coating 
on  all  the  seeds.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
add  more  water  than  is  just  sufficient  to  damp 
the  seeds,  or  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in 
sowing.  J  .  C.  G'rinuvood,  Alresford,  near 
<  'elchester. 

[It  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  this  simple 
expedient  may  be  a  good  means  of  prevention 
of  club  root,  for,  as  is  well  known,  the  parasite 
enters  the  root  leaves  of  the  seedling  plant,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  lead  oxide  may  be 
poisonous  to  the  parasite.  The  value  of  the 
"  remedy  "  is  well  worth  careful  investigation. 
—Eds.]' 

Pests  of  the  Strawberry. —  The  abnor- 
mal heat  and  the  dry  season  we  have  just  passed 
through  have  provided  many  illustrations  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  habits  of  wild  creatures  may 
be  influenced  by  a  deficient  rainfall.  In  the 
great  Strawberry-growing  district  of  Aberdeen- 
shire— Deeside — growers  have  experienced  much 
difficulty  this  season  in  safeguarding  their  crops 
from  the  depredations  of  winged  creatures  and 
squirrels.  One  of  the  worst  offenders  was  the 
starling,  which  is  generally  described  as  the 
friend  of  the  husbandman  and  a  great  enemy  to 
insect  pests.  The  dry  weather,  however,  had  so 
hardened  the  land  that  an  easier  mode  of  obtain- 
ing food  than  digging  in  the  soil  was  not  to  be 
overlooked,  and  so  the  birds  descended  in  flocks 
upon  the  Strawberry  beds.  Wood  pigeons,  too, 
followed  in  the  same  destructive  courses,  an  ac- 
tion which   need  not  surprise  one   when   one  re- 
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members  their  decided  taste  for  bilberries  in 
season.  But  the  most  remarkable  phenomenon 
of  all  was  the  behaviour  of  squirrels  from  the 
neighbouring  woods,  for  not  only  did  the  animals 
eat  all  the  Strawberries  they  could  at  one  time, 
but,  with  that  half-forgotten  instinct  which 
impels  our  native  wood  pests  to  store  up  nuts 
and  other  food  in  a  desultory  manner,  they  col- 
lected little  heaps  of  berries  in  the  hollows  here 
and  there  in  the  fields,  apparently  in  the  hope 
that  they  might  be  able  to  utilise  them  when 
days  of  plenty  were  succeeded  by  days  of  famine. 
W.  A".,  Aberdeen. 

Restio  subverticillatus.  —  In  Mr.  Fitz- 
herbert's  article  on  "  Abbotsbury  in  Early  June  " 
(p.  68)  he  mentions  a  plant  of  Restio  subverticil- 
latus. I  may  say  that  I  have  grown  this  plant  for 
a  number  of  years  in  a  garden  hundreds  of  miles 
north  of  Abbotsbury.  It  is  an  interesting  plant 
from  a  morphological  point  of  view,  but  I  dis- 
continued growing  it  on  account  of  its  slight  de- 
corative value.  In  a  light,  6andy  soil  in  a  shel- 
tered situation  it  forms  a  mass  of  culms  from 
4  to  6  feet  high,  almost  leafless.  What  foliage 
there  is  takes  the  form  of  sedge-like  sheaths. 
In  your  obituary  notice  of  the  late  Lord  Annes- 
ley  (Dec.  19,  1908,  p.  440)  I  notice  you  mention 
that  his  last  note  to  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
(unpublished)  was  on  this  subject,  the  plant 
having  been  included  in  his  select  collection  in 
the  Mourne  Mountains.  F.  W.  Jeffe.ry,  Abbey- 
hill,    Argyll. 

Roses   at   the   Wolverhampton    Show. 

Referring  to  your  report  of  the  Wolverhampton 
floral  fete,  and  particularly  to  exhibits  of  Roses 
and  Sweet  Peas  (p.  40),  regret  is  expressed  that 
our  local  show  clashed  with  the  National  Rose 
Society's  exhibition,  and  in  consequence  was 
below  its  usual  high  standard.  This  report 
correctly  puts  the  case,  which  precluded  many 
of  our  professional  Rose  growers  from  doin*" 
justice  at  both  shows.  The  Wolverhamp- 
ton show  has  in  the  past  ranked  as  one 
of  the  finest  exhibitions  in  the  kingdom, 
and  if  this  high  reputation  is  to  be  maintained 
it  behoves  our  local  executive  to  see  that  the 
date  does  not  again  clash  with  that  of  the 
National  Show.  William  Moselcy,  Merridale 
Street,   Wolverhampton. 

The   Weather    in   Scotland.-  Many    /  ar- 

dens  in  Scotland  have  suffered  severely  from  a 
prolonged  drought  accompanied  by  brilliant  sun- 
shine. Fortunately,  in  a  number  of  districts 
local  showers  and  rains  ameliorated  the  condi- 
tions, and  in  these  little  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced. In  some  parts,  however,  the  fruit  crops 
were  materially  injured,  Strawberries,  Rasp- 
berries, and  other  small  fruits  being  adversely 
affected.  Rains  in  the  second  week  in  July  were 
of  great  benefit  in  late  districts  where  'Rasp- 
berries are  largely  cultivated,  and  there  the 
returns  are  expected  to  be  satisfactory. 
In  other  parts,  however,  both  Strawberries 
and  Raspberries  were  deficient.  The  cul- 
tivation of  early  Potatos  is  an  important 
industry  in  South  Ayrshire,  especially  near  the 
coast,  and  this  season  satisfactory  prices  were 
realised  for  growing  crops  sold  by  "auction.  The 
prolonged  drought  which  occurred  soon  after 
the  sales  has  greatly  reduced  the  crop,  and  the 
transactions  cannot  be  remunerative  to  the 
dealers  who  bought  growing  crops  at  that  time. 
The  yield  is  generally  much  smaller  than  usual, 
though  prices  have  not  risen  in  proportion. — .4. 

Cedrus  Deodara.— I  notice  that  mention  is 
made  of  a  tree  of  Cedrus  Deodara  bearing  cones 
at  Kew.  One  of  my  trees,  about  seventy  years 
old,  is  coning  pretty  freely.  It  has  coned  on 
a  previous  occasion.  Archibald  Buchan-Hep- 
burn,  East  Lothian. 

Broccoli,  Old  and  New.— Whilst  looking 
through  a  seed  catalogue  early  in  the  year,  with 
a  view  of  making  a  selection  of  Broccoli  for  an 
amateur  friend,  I  came  across,  amongst  others, 
such  sorts  as  Michaelmas  White,  Winter  Mam- 
moth, Christmas  White,  and  Eastertide,  but  not 
such  well-known  sorts  as  Snow's  Winter  White, 
Wilcock's  Bride,  Adam's  Early,  Cattell's 
Eclipse,  Backhouse's  Winter  W"hite,  Champion 
Late  White,  and  Ledsham's  Latest  of  All.  Have 
the  four  named  above  been  in  the  Wisley  trials, 
or  are  they  new  varieties  recently  certificated,  or 
some  of  ihe  old  sorts  under  a  new  name  and 
double  their  price  ?     W.  P.  R. 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

July  28,  1914.— Present  :  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles, 
M.A.,  F.L.S.  (in  the  chair);  Dr.  F.  Keeble, 
Messrs.  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  W.  Hales,  E.  M. 
Holmes,  W.  Fawcett,  F.  J.  Chittenden  (hon. 
sec),  and  E.  A.  Bunyard  (visitor). 

The  late  Mr.  G.  Gordon. — The  chairman  read 
a  letter  from  Mrs.  Gordon,  thanking  the  com- 
mitteee  for  their  vote  of  condolence. 

Diseased  Narcissus  Bulbs. — Mr.  Chittenden 
reported  that  he  had  examined  the  Narcissus 
bulbs  sent  by  Mr.  Bliss  to  the  last  meeting, 
and  had  found  in  every  one  of  them  bulb  mites 
feeding  in  considerable  numbers,  and  in  the  case 
of  one  bulb  only  slightly  diseased  in  one  scale, 
the  mites  were  feeding  on  the  limit  of  the 
decay.  Larvae  of  Eumerus  strigatus  were  found 
in  some  only  of  the  bulbs,  and  in  some,  but  not 
all,  fungi  were  growing.  There  were  no  chlamydo- 
spores  of  Fusarium  present,  nor  was  any  fungus 
fruiting,  except  Penicillium.  An  effort  was 
made  to  get  fruit  of  the  fungi  present,  but  Fusa- 
rium was  not  developed.  No  eelworm  was 
found  in  these  examples.  Mr.  Chittenden  said  he 
had  also  examined  some  bulbs  sent  by  Mr.  Jacob, 
which  were  infested  by  eelworm,  Tylenoh.ua 
devastatrix,  just  as  were  those  shown  last  year. 
Grubs  Feeding  on  Rose  Buds. — Mr.  Chitten- 
den also  reported  that  Dr.  Lefroy  had  identified 
the  small  insects  feeding  on  the  Rose  buds  re- 
cently inserted  as  Parrisia  rosaria.  Little  is 
known  concerning  the  small  two-winged  fly,  but 
Messrs.  Merrick,  the  senders,  attribute  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  damage  to  its  attacks. 

Parasite  on  Magpie  Moth. — Mr.  E.  M. 
Holmes  showed  an  ichneumon  fly  bred  out  from 
the  chrysalides  of  Abraxas  grossulariata,  the 
magpie  moth,  at  Sevenoaks.  It  had  been  identi- 
fied at  the  British  Museum  as  Stenichneumon 
scutellata,  a  very  uncommon  species.  Mr.  Holmes 
also  showed  some  scale  insects  on  Bay,  which 
await  identification. 

Geum  "  Mrs.  Bradshaw." — Mrs.  Welsh,  of 
Reigate,  Surrey,  sent  a  curious  form  of  Geum 
with  the  perianth  pieces  green  tipped  with  red, 
about  twenty  in  number,  and  separated  by  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  carpels.  The 
flower  was  attacked  by  aphides,  but  whether 
their  presence  was  the  cause  of  the  anomaly, 
or  only  a  coincidence,  cannot  be  stated.  Mrs. 
Welch  said  "the  plant  flowered  beautifully  and 
true  last  year ;  this  year,  only  blooms  like  the 
enclosed  have  been  produced.  The  plant  has 
not  been  moved,  and  appears  to  be  perfectly 
healthy." 

Nettle  Leaf  or  "Reversion"  in  Black  Cur- 
rants.— Affected  specimens  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Bunyard.  He  suggested  that 
the  so-called  reversion  is  caused  by  the 
production  of  lateral  branches,  owing  to 
some  injury  to  the  terminal  bud,  the  Black 
Currant  mite  being  probably  the  principal 
cause.  A  series  of  shoots  were  shown,  which 
had  been  cut  while  in  growth  at  different 
heights.  Those  which  had  been  stopped  at 
2  inches  from  the  base  of  the  shoot  showed 
laterals  with  the  leaf  reduced  in  size;  those, 
however,  which  were  stopped  at  some  14  inches 
showed  the  numerous  lateral  shoots  and  much- 
cut  leaves  associated  with  this  deformity.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  normal  method  of  cul- 
tivation of  the  Black  Currant  consists  in  the 
production  of  shoots  from  the  base,  which  are 
frequently  replaced,  and  by  this  means  only 
can  large  fruit  be  produced.  If  the  spur  sys- 
tem of  growth  is  tried,  the  fruit  in  a  few  years 
will  become  small  and  worthless.  Any  injury 
which  promotes  the  formation  of  these  spurs  will 
therefore  result  in  fruit  of  reduced  size.  It 
was  suggested  by  the  chairman  that  cuttings 
from  the  side  shoots  showing  the  deformed 
leaves  should  be  taken,  and  if  under  good  cul- 
ture they  produced  normal  leaves,  it  would  con- 
firm this  view. 


LEAMINGTON  AND  COUNTY. 

(Concluded  from  p.   104). 

Plants. 

The  most  artistically  arranged  group  of  plants 

on  a  space  of  13   feet  by  10  feet,   open  only  to 

amateurs   and    gentlemen's     gardeners,    was   ex- 


hibited by  the  Misses  Robinson,  The  Newlands, 
Leamington  (gr.  Mr.  A.  J.  Friend),  who  were 
successful  in  this  class  in  1911-12-13.  The  ar- 
rangements of  the  fine-foliaged  and  choice  flower- 
ing plants  were  on  very  similar  lines  to  those  of 
previous  years. 

Fruit  (Open). 

Fruit  generally  was  well  shown.  In  the  prin- 
cipal class  8  dishes  of  distinct  kinds  of  fruit 
were  required  (Pine  Apple  excluded).  The 
same  exhibitors,  viz.,  the  Earl  of  Craven, 
Coombe  Abbey  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Chandler),  and  Hugh 
Andrews,  Esq.,  Toddington  Manor,  Winch- 
combe  (gr.  Mr.  J.  R.  Tooley),  who  won  1st  and 
2nd  prizes  respectively  last  year,  met  again,  and 
the  order  of  mei-it  was  repeated.  The  Earl  of 
Craven's  collection  included  admirable  Negro 
Largo  Figs,  large,  well-coloured  Royal  George 
Peaches,  splendid  Lord  Napier  Nectarines,. 
James  Grieve  Apples,  Bigarreau  Napolean 
Cherries,  and  an  unusually  large,  rich  yellow 
Melon.   The  Grapes  left  something  to  be  desired. 

In  the  2nd  prize  group  Grapes  were  excel- 
lent, so  also  were  Figs,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines. 
Prizes  were  offered  for  decorations  in  this  class, 
and  the  awards  were  :  1st,  Hugh  Andrews, 
Esq.  ;  2nd,  the  Earl  of  Craven. 

The  last-named  exhibitor  won — as  he  did  a 
year  ago — the  challenge  cup  and  £2  offered  as 
first  prize  in  the  amateur  and  gentlemen 
gardeners'  class,  for  4  dishes  of  fruit,  distinct 
kinds.  He  showed  Lord  Napier  Nectarines, 
Royal  George  Peaches,  a  large  yellow  seedling 
Melon,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes  ;  2nd, 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Everett,  Leamington  (gr.  Mr.  E. 
Allaway). 

Sir  H.  Leon,  Bart.,  Bletchley  Park,  Bucking- 
hamshire (gr.  Mr.  G.  Cooper),  won  1st  prizes 
in  classes  for  (1)  four  dishes  of  fruit,  distinct 
kinds,  with  Peaches,  Nectarines,  one  Melon,  and 
shapely,  well-finished  Madresfield  Court  Grapes; 
(2)  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes,  also  with 
Madresfield  Court;  (3)  1  dish  of  Peaches,  with 
unusually  large,  well-coloured  fruits  of  the 
variety  Dymond  ;  and  (4)   a  dish  of  Nectarines. 

Hugh  Andrews,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  J.  R.  Tooley), 
showed  the  best  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes. 
The  Earl  of  Craven  was  placed  1st  in  classes  for 
single  dishes  of  (1)  dessert  Apples,  (2)  kitchen 
Apples,  (3)  red  Currants,  and  (4)  black  Cur- 
rants. The  Manor  Fruit  Farm,  Knowle,  showed 
the  best  3  dishes  of  dessert  Apples,  and  the 
executors  of  Mr.  T.  Marsh  won  1st  prize  for  a 
similar  number  of  dishes  of  kitchen  Apples. 
H.  E.  Wise,  Esq.,  Shrubland  Park,  Leaming- 
ton (gr.  Mr.  H.  Casley)  had  large,  richly- 
coloured  Apricots,  for  which  he  was  awarded  1st 
prize.  Mrs.  G.  A.  Fenwick,  The  Croft,  Hill- 
morton,  Rugby  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Burbidge),  had  the 
best-flowered  Melon  in  his  fruit  of  the  variety 
Emerald  Gem,  as  well  as  the  1st  prize  dish  of 
Cherries.  The  Revd.  J.  J.  Agar  Ellis  (gr. 
Mr.  E.  Dolphin)  had  the  best  of  10  exhibits 
in  the  class  for  Gooseberries. 

Vegetables. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  10  distinct  kinds  of 
vegetables.  1st,  Lord  North,  Wroxton  Abbey, 
Banbury  (gr.  Mr.  E.  R.  Janes),  for  good  Ailsa 
Craig  Onions,  Perfection  Tomato,  White  Queen 
Cauliflower,  new  red  Intermediate  Carrot,  and 
Sutton's  Block  Beet;  2nd,  Hugh  Andrews,  Esq., 
Toddington  Manor,  Winchcombe  (gr.  Mr.  J.  R. 
Tooley) ;  3rd,  Miss  Hamilton,  Studley  College, 
Warwickshire. 

In  Messrs.  Sutton's  class  for  6  distinct  kinds 
of  vegetables  the  best  of  4  exhibits  was  also 
shown  by  Lord  North  (gr.  Mr.  E.  R.  Janes) 
with  splendid  examples  of  White  Queen  Cauli- 
flower, White  Leviathan  Onion,  and  Magnum 
Bonum  Dwarf  French  Beans ;  2nd,  Hugh 
Andrews,  Esq.   (gr.  Mr.  J.  R.  Tooley). 

Messrs.  Webb  and  Son  offered  prizes  for  6 
distinct  kinds.  1st,  Hugh  Andrews,  Esq.  (gr. 
J.  R.  Tooley),  with  good  Aldenham  Prize  Pink 
Celery,  Exhibition  Potato,  and  monster  white 
Tripoli  Onion  ;  2nd,  F.  E.  Muntz,  Esq.,  Umber- 
slade  Hall,  Hockley  Heath  (gr.  Mr.  H.  S. 
Foster).  The  last-named  exhibitor  also  won  1st 
prize  in  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Robinson's  class 
for  6  kinds.  He  showed  good  Premier  Onion 
and  Scarlet  Model  Carrots. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 
The  Challenge  Cup  offered  by  Mr.  Alfred  Holt 
for  the  best  non-competitive  exhibit  was  awarded 
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to  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester.,  for  a 
water-garden  -     _. 

Gold  Medals  were  awarded  to  Mr,  Frank  Den- 
nison,  Leamington,  for  Roses ;  Mr.  R.  G.  Rudd, 
King's  Heath,  for  Carnations ;  Mr.  P.  J.  Perky. 
Banbury,  for  floral  designs  and  Roses;  Mr. 
Douglas  Leigh,  Hampton-in-Arden,  for  Roses; 
Messrs.  Doebie  and  Co.,  Edinburgh,  for  Sweet 
Peas  ;  the  Lapworth  Nurseries,  for  a  bog  and 
water-garden  ;  Messrs.  John  Waterer,  Sons,  and 
Crisp  Ltd.,  for  hardy  shrubs;  Messrs.  Hewitt 
and  Co  ,  Solihull,  for  hardy  flowers  and  Roses.; 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Simpson  and  Sons,  Birmingham, 
for  Sweet  Peas  and  Antirrhinums ;  and  the  Hor- 
ticultural  College,  Studley,  for  vegetables. 

Silrrr-rjilt  Medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  N. 
Ellison,  West  Bromwich,  for  Ferns  and  Cacti ; 
the  Clury  Nurseries,  Langley,  for  Carnations ; 
Messrs.  Hinton  Brothers,  Warwick,  for  a  rock 
garden;  Messrs.  Pipers,  Bayswater,  for  hardy 
flowers;  Mr.  H.  J.  White,  Worcester,  for  hardy 
flowers;  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Miller,  Wisbech,  for 
hardv  flowers. 

Silver  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Robert  Sydenham,  Ltd.,  Birmingham,  for  Sweet 
Peas;  Messrs.  Reamsbotom  and  Co.,  Geashill, 
King's  County,  for  Anemones  ;  Messrs.  B.  Hurst 
and  Son,  Burbage,  for  Roses ;  and  Messrs.  John 
Waterer,  Sons,  and  Crisp,  Bagshot,  for  hardy 
flowers.  

FORESTRY    CONFERENCE    AT   THE 
ANGLO-AMERICAN    EXPOSITION. 

The  subject  of  the  first  paper   read   by   Sir 
William   Schlich  before   the  above  conference 
on  July   16   was  entitled   "A   General   View    of 
the  Condition  of  Forestry  in  the  British  Empire." 
The    author,    after    a   brief     reference     to    the 
position  of  forestry  in  the  British  Isles,  and  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  within   the  last 
half-century  to  induce  the  Government  to  take 
up    forestrv   as   a   national   work,    gave    a   very 
lucid   and  "interesting    account     of    forestry  _  in 
India,  a  subject  with  which  his  long  connection 
with   India,   makes   him    a     leading     authority. 
Amongst  other  things  the  audience  was  informed 
that    the     Indian    Forest     Department    controls 
245,000  square  miles   of  country,   and   that  the 
revenue  of  the  workable  forests  has  increased  in 
50  years  from  1,000,000    rupees    to    14,000,000 
rupees.     In  that  service  there  are  213  English 
officers.     These,    until    the    last    year    or    two, 
were    trained    at     Cooper's    Hill    and    latterly 
at  .Oxford,   but   several   other   Universities  now 
assist  in  training  the  men.     The  efficiency  of  the 
Department  was  referred  to  in  eulogistic  terms. 
and  the  author  described  the  Indian  Forest  Ser- 
vice  as   the    foundation    of    systematic    forestry 
throughout  the  British  Empire.     Several  of  the 
Colonies  have  benefited  from   experience  gained 
in  India,  for  the  Forest  Service  of  that  country 
has  assisted  the  Colonies  by  advice  and  the  trans- 
fer of  trained   men   for   organising   work.     The 
lecturer    then    dealt   with    forestry    in    Ceylon, 
Burma,   New   Zealand,   Australia.   South  Africa, 
Natal,   British   East  Africa,   West   Africa,   the 
Sudan,  Cyprus,  and  Canada,  giving  in  each  case 
much   useful    information    and    indicating    the 
manner  in  which  men  are  trained  to  conduct  the 
work  in  the   different   countries.        Sympathetic 
reference      was      made      to      the      late      Cecil 
Rhodes,  who  was  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
encouraging    systematic    forestry     operations     in 
Rhodesia  and  other  parts  of  Africa.     It  was  also 
stated  that  Rhodes  scholars  are  now  being  trained 
at  Oxford  to  fill  as  many  as  nossible  of  the  vacan- 
cies  which  occur  in  the   South   African  Forest 
Service. 

North  American  Trees  in  Britain. 
Professor  Henry  followed  with  a  paper  on 
"North  American  Trees  in  Britain."  He  took 
pains  to  show  how  different  climatic  conditions 
affected  the  health  of  trees,  and  gave  several  in- 
stances of  trees  which  botanists  include  as  single 
species  differing  widely  in  their  requirements 
according  to  the  region  they  occupy.  Thus 
Douglas  Fir  from  the  coastal  region  of  Western 
North  America  differs  very  much  in  its  be- 
haviour from  Douglas  Fir  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  it  was  made  quite  clear  that  whilst 
trees  grown  from  seeds  collected  in  one  region 
might  be  a  distinct  success  in  a  given  foreign 
country,  trees  raised  from  seeds  collected  in 
.another   region  might  prove  a  complete  failure. 


He  therefore  strongly  emphasised  the  fact  that 
strict  attention  should  be  paid  to  seed  collection, 
seeds  only  being  procured  from  districts  where 
climatic  conditions  were  likely  to  correspond  with 
those  where  the  trees  were  to  be  grown.  Con- 
siderable attention  was  paid  to  the  fact  that 
whereas  most  of  the  trees  from  the  western  side 
of  North  America  give  good  results  in  the  British 
Isles,  those  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  same 
continent  are  in  many  instances  total  or  partial 
failures.  Except  in  a  few  cases,  the  lecturer 
considered  that  North  American  trees  were  not 
likely  to  be  of  greater  value  for  silvicultural  pur- 
poses in  the  British  Isles  than  our  native  trees 
and  the  few  exotics  which  have  occupied 
positions  in  our  woods  for  a  long  period.  The 
exceptions  were  Douglas  Fir,  Sitka  Spruce, 
Thuya  plicata,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  and  per 
haps'  Larix  occidentalis.  Of  broad-leaved 
trees  he  most  favoured  the  Black  Walnut  and 
Robinia  Pseudacacia.  This  paper  gave  rise  to 
the  best  discussion  of  the  day. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
The  next  paper  was  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Robinson, 
•he   Superintending   Inspector   of   the   Board   of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  and  the  head  of  the 
forest   branch   of   that   Department   and   of   the 
similar   branch    of    the    Office    of    Woods    and 
Forests.     The  title  of  his  paper  was  "The  Re- 
lation   between   the    Board    of    Agriculture    and 
Forestry  in  England."     He  traced  the  ebb  and 
dow  of  forestry  over  a  period   of  several  cen- 
turies, and  then  went  on  to  explain  the  measures 
which  were  being  taken  by  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture to   encourage   forestry   in  this   country. 
Although  the  Crown  woods  had  always  received 
attention,  he  pointed  out  that  it  is  only  within 
rhe  last  five  years  that  an  effort  has  been  made 
to   organise   a   proper   forest   system.     Progress 
in  the  early   stages  must  perforce  be  slow,   the 
lecturer  arguing  that  better  progress  in  the  end 
was  likely  to   follow   a    slow   but   sure   start  by 
v.hich  the  Forestry   Department   could   be   built 
upon  a  sure  foundation  than  would  be  the  case 
vere  a  considerable  amount  of  work  put  in  hand 
which  had  been  ill-considered.     As  a  preliminary 
the  forest   officers  were  surveying  all  positions 
where  trees  would  be  likely  to  thrive,  the  most 
suitable  positions  being  earmarked  for  the  earlier 
operations.     Crown  woods  and    forests  were   re- 
ceiving attention,  and  a  School  nf  Forestry  was 
ilready  established  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  which 
it   was    hoped   would    undergo  considerable   de- 
velopments in  the  near  future.     It  may  here  be 
stated  that  the  policy  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Robin- 
son may  be  found  in  greater  detail  in  the  "  First 
Annual   Report    of    the    Forestry   Branches    of 
-he    Board     of    Agriculture    and  Fisheries    and 
■  Jffice    of    Woods    and     Forests     for    the     year 
1912-1913"      (see     p.     108).        Discussing      the 
taper.      Mr.      Leslie     Wood      urged      that      all 
'■■ports      dealing     with     timber     measurements 
issued  by  the  Board  should  be  in  terms  which 
vould  be  easilv  understood  by  landowners,  agents 
ind  foresters,"  rather  than  that  the  calculations 
should  be  made  by  methods  hot  usually  recog- 
nised   in   this   country.     He   also    expressed   his 
pleasure  that  publicity  was  now  being  given  to 
'he  manner  in   which"the  Government   intended 
t,o     proceed     with     afforestation.     Sir     William 
Schlich  and  several  others  also  took  part  in  the 
discussion. 

Forestry  in  Ireland. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Forbes,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Forestry  Department  in  Ireland,  then  read  a 
;iaper  on  "Irish  Forestry."  He  outlined  the 
scheme  of  operations  in  Ireland,  and  gave  many 
■nteresting  sidelights  upon  the  difficulties  which 
have  to  be  faced  when  a  proposal  is  made  to 
enclose  land  in  Ireland  for  planting,  even  though 
its  value  for  agricultural  purposes  may  be  small. 
As  in  England  and  Scotland  want  of  money  for 
the  purchase,  of  land,  planting,  and  other  objects 
ippears  to  be  keenly  felt,  and  progress  is  per- 
force slow.  In  Ireland  fewer  kinds  of  trees  can 
be  successfully  grown  than  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, owing  to  cool  summers,  mild  winters  and 
frosty  springs,  the  lecturer  remarking  that  last 
spring  many  plantations  which  were  in  the  best 
of  health  and  making  good  progress  were  cut 
back  bv  frost  into  wood  which  was  three  or  four 
ears  old.  He  considered  that  Cupressus  macro- 
nrr.a  ivaF   one  of  the  best  exotic  trees   for  Ire- 


land, whilst  Douglas  Fir  and  Sitka  Spruce  pro- 
mised well.  Thuya  plicata  also  appeared  to  be 
worth  growing  for  poles. 

Professor  Sommerville  had  also  a  good  word  to 
say  for  Cupressus  macroearpa,  when  planted  on 
thin  soil  overlying  chalk. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  Administration  of  the 
Exposition,  the  lecturers,  chairmen,  and  to 
Professor  Sommerville,  who  acted  as  secretary  of 
the  Conference  Committee,  concluded  the  meet- 
ing. During  the  concluding  remarks  the  hope 
was  expressed  that  such  a  conference  might  be- 
come an  annual  event,  and  that  some  steps  should 
be  taken  to  secure  the  publication  of  the  papers. 
With  reference  to  the  latter  suggestion,  Pro- 
fessor Sommerville  promised  to  try  to  secure  the 
publication  of  the  four  papers,  and  one  on 
"Forestry  in  the  United  States,"  which  had 
been  promised  but  was  not  available  on  that 
date. 

MIDLAND    CARNATION   AND   PICOTEE. 

July  30,  31. — The  twenty-fourth  annual  show- 
held  at  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  was 
smaller  than  usual,  and  the  attendance  of 
visitors  was  below  that  of  previous  years.  Com- 
petition in  the  open  classes  for  dressed  flowers 
shown  in  paper  collars  was  weak,  but  in  the 
smaller  classes  reserved  for  amateurs  there 
was  greater  enthusiasm.  All  the  dressed  flowers 
were  arranged  along  one  side  of  the  cor- 
ridor, from  the  Palm  house  to  the  ex- 
hibition hall,  and  the  specimens  shown  in 
vases  occupied  the  opposite  side,  which  made  a 
very  pretty  effect.  Honorary  exhibits  of  Tree 
Carnations.  Antirrhinums  and  Sweet  Peas  were 
accommodated  in  the  large  exhibition  hall. 
Competition  in  the  Sweet  Pea  classes,  for  which 
special  prizes  were  given  by  Messrs.  Robert 
Sydenham,  Ltd.,  was  very  poor. 

First  Division  (Open). 
Single  Blooms  on  Stands. 
Twelve  Self  Carnations. — Messrs.  A.  R. 
Brown,  Ltd.,  King's  Norton,  won  the  1st  prize 
with  large  well-formed  flowers  of  Irma,  Ann 
Hathaway,  Mrs.  G.  Marshall,  Titan,  Farthest 
North,  Bob  Acres,  Elizabeth  Shiffner,  Doris 
Taylor,  Fujiyama,  Daffodil,  Brightness,  and 
Prairie  Belle.  2nd,  Mr.  R.  G.  Rudd,  King's 
Heath,  who  had  grand  specimens  of  Titan, 
Daffodil,  Mrs.  George  Marshall,  Modesty,  and 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Flight.  3rd,  Mr.  F.  W.  Good- 
fellow,    Walsall. 

Twelve  Fancy  Carnations. — 1st,  Mr.  R.  G. 
Rudd,  with  handsome  broad,  thick-petalled 
flowers  of  the  following  varieties  : — Forester. 
Alice  Bryon  Stewart.  Lord  Steyne,  Donald 
McDonald,  Hercules  (Premier),  Mrs.  Leo 
Hunter,  Father  O'Flyn,  Becky  Sharp,  Pasquin, 
Linkman.  Queen  Eleanor  and  Jupiter.  2nd. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert,  whose  flowers  were  smaller 
than  those  in  the  1st  prize  stand.  His  best 
varieties  were  Edenside,  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter, 
Togo,  Linkman,  Lord  Steyne,  A.  B.  Stewart, 
Hercules  and  Becky  Sharp.  3rd,  Messrs.  A.  R. 
Brown,    Ltd. 

Twelve  Yellow-ground  Pieolees. — Mr.  C.  H. 
Herbert  beat  Messrs.  A.  R.  Brown,  Ltd..  in 
this  class  with  choice  flowers  of  MaTgaret  Len- 
nox, Eclipse,  John  Ruskin,  Togo,  Lady  Gas- 
coigne,  Santa  Claus.  Archie  Brown,  Corona, 
Gloria,  Exquisite  and  Romance.  Messrs.  Brown's 
flowers  were  on  the  small  side,  and  a 
trifle  uneven,  Lady  Gascoigne  and  Princess  being 
the  weakest  pair. 

Twelve  While-ground  Picotees. — The  same 
two  exhibitors  were  placed  as  named  in  this 
class.  Included  in  Mr.  Herbert's  stand  were 
exquisite  blooms  of  Lady  Sybil,  Ganymede,  Fair 
Maiden  (Premier),  Amy  Robsart,  Mrs.  G., 
Chaundy,  Thomas  William,  Mrs.  Gorton  and 
Clementine. 

Twelve  Flake  or  Bizarre  Carnations. — Here 
again  Mr.  Herbert  excelled  with  well-marked 
and  clearly-defined  specimens  of  Peter  Pan, 
Gordon  Lewis,  Master  Fred,  Shamrock,  J.  S. 
Hedderley,  Admiral  Curzon.  Wm.  Skirving. 
Meteor,  Sportsman,  S.  S.  Thompson,  Robert 
Houlgrave,  and  Black  Diamond.  2nd,  Messrs. 
A.  R.  Brown,  Ltd..  who  had  good  flowers  of 
Robert  Houlgrave.  Peter  Pan,  Gordon  Lewis, 
Emigrant,  Torchlight,  Admiral  Curzon.  and 
Flamingo. 
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Flowers   Shown  in   Vases  without   Caeds. 
Blooms  Staged  in  Threes. 

The  schedule  required  six  varieties  iii  each 
of  the  following  four  classes.  The  use  of  wires 
was  disallowed,  except  as  mere  supports  which 
must  come  beyond  the  base  of  the  calyx  ;  no 
paper  collars,  splitting  or  turning  back  of  the 
calyx  'permissible.  The  flowers  were  to  be 
6taged  so  that  the  base  of  the  calyx  stood  not 
less  than  one  inch  above  the  vases.  Carnation 
buds   and    foliage  only   allowed. 

Six  Varieties  of  Self  Carnations. — 1st,  Messrs. 
A.  R.  Brown,  Ltd.,  for  splendid  quality  flowers 
well  set  up.  The  varieties  exhibited  were-  Mrs. 
Elliot  Douglas,  Rosy  Morn,  Mrs.  G.  Marshall, 
Dora  Blick,  Cardinal,  and  Prairie  Belle.  2nd, 
Mr.  R.  G.  Rudd,  whose  blooms  of  Mrs.  G.  Mar- 
shall, Solfa-terra,  and  Rosy  Morn  were  very 
attractive.     3rd,   Mr.    C.   H.   Herbert. 

Six  Varieties  of  Fancy  Carnations. — The  best 
of  four  exhibits  came  from  Messrs.  A.  R. 
Brown,  Ltd.,  who  had  perfect  specimens  of 
Lord  Steyne,  Rhea,  Linkman,  Mandarin, 
Forester,  and  Becky  Sharp  (Premier).  2nd, 
Mr.  R.  G.  Rudd,  who  had  Forester,  Lord 
Steyne  and  Linkman  in  excellent  condition.  3rd, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert. 

Six  Varieties  of  Yellow-ground  Pieotees. — 
Messrs.  A.  R.  Brown,  Ltd.,  secured  1st  prize 
with  superior  flowers  of  Margaret  Lennox,  John 
Ruskin,  Niel  Kenyon,  Togo,  Santa  Claus,  and 
Maggie.  2nd,  Mr.  F.  W.  Goodfellow.  3rd, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert. 

.Six  Varieties  of  White-ground  Pieotees. — 
Messrs.  A.  R.  Brown,  Ltd.,  were  again  placed 
1st.  With  the  exception  of  Thomas  William,  all 
the  flowers  were  of  excellent  quality.  2nd,  Mr. 
C.  H.  Herbert. 

Second  Division   (Amateurs). 

Five  classes  were  reserved  for  flowers  shown 
on  boards  with  paper  collars,  and  four  classes 
for  flowers  shown  in  vases  with  Carnation  buds 
and  foliage.  Mr.  A.  H.  Birchley  was  the  most 
successful    exhibitor    in    this    division. 

Six  Self  Carnations.  —  The  flowers  which 
gained  the  1st  prize  for  Mr.  A.  H.  Birchley, 
Selly  Oak,  were  remarkable  for  their 
large  size,  smooth  even  petals,  and  fresh- 
ness. The  varieties  were  :  Daffodil,  Bob 
Acres,  Wyatt,  Dora  Blick,  Alba,  and  Dorothy 
Vernon.  2nd,  Mr.  F.  Bayliss,  Walsall,  who 
had  a  stand  of  good  quality  flowers.  3rd, 
Mr.  G.  D.  Ford,  Acocks  Green. 

Six  Fancy  Carnations. — Mr.  Birchley  re- 
peated his  success  by  again  beating  eight  con- 
testants. He  had  superb  flowers  of  Mrs.  Leo 
Hunter,  Hercules,  John  Rudd,  Linkman, 
Forester  and  Bombardier.  Included  in  Mr. 
G.  D.  Ford's  2nd  prize  stand  were  small  but 
exquisite  flowers  of  Alice  Byron  Stewart  and 
Linkman.     3rd,  Mr.  F.   Bayliss. 

Six  Yellow-ground  Pieotees.  ■ —  There  were 
6even  good  exhibits  in  this  class.  1st,  Mr.  T.  M. 
Tranter,  Solihull,  with  refined  specimens  of 
Margaret  Lenv.ox,  John  Ruskin,  Togo  (Pre- 
mier), Onward,  F.  W.  Goodfellow  and  Mrs. 
J.  J.  Keen.  Mr.  A.  H.  Birchley  followed 
closely. 

Six  White-ground  Pieotees. — The  last-named 
exhibitor  led  in  this  class  with  exquisite  flowers 
of  Amy  Robsart,  Mrs.  Sharp.  Favourite,  W.  E. 
Dickson,  Lavinia  and  Fair  Maiden.  2nd.  Mr. 
R.   Bruce  Waite,  Harborne. 

Six  Flake  or  Bizarre  Carnations. — The  1st 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  M.  Tranter, 
whose  flowers,  except  Wm.  Skirving,  were 
grandly  shown.  They  were  :  Sir  Kenneth 
(Premier),  Shamrock,  Arline,  J.  S.  Hedderley 
and  Gordon  Lewis.  2nd,  Mr.  C.  F.  Buden- 
bero,  Marple. 

Blooms   Staged   in    Threes    (Amateurs). 

Mr.  Birchley  excelled  in  a  class  for  three 
varieties  of  Self  Carnations  with  Daffodil, 
Dorothy  Vernon  and  alba ;  and  in  another  class 
for  three  varieties  of  white-ground  Pieotees  with 
delightfully  fresh  well-set-up  blooms  of  Fair 
Maiden  (Premier),  W.  E.  Dickson  and  Mrs. 
Gorton.  Mr.  C.  F.  Budenberg  was  placed  2nd 
in  each  class. 


Three  Varieties  of  Fancy  Carnations. — The 
best  of  seven  exhibits  came  from  Mr.  F.  Bay 
liss,  who  showed  Sam  Weller,  Pasquin  and  Link- 
man.     2nd,  Mr.  T.  M.  Tranter. 

Three  Varieties  of  Yellow-ground  Pieotees.— 
Mr.  C.  F.  Budenberg  won  the  1st  prize  in  this 
class  with  Margaret  Lennox,  Exquisite  and  Togo. 
2nd,  Mr.  T.   M.  Tranter. 

Third  Division. 

Classes  were  provided  for  amateurs  whose 
collection  of  Carnations  did  not  exceed  300 
plants,  who  neither  employ  a  gardener  regularly 
nor  advertise  plants  for  sale.  Some  xceilant 
flowers   were   exhibited   in  this   division. 

Flowers    Shown  on    Cards. 

Six    White-ground    Carnations   or    Pieotees. — 
Mr.  F.  E.  Holland,  Bearwood,  won  the  1st  prize 
with    Fair    Maiden,    Mrs.     G.     Chaundy,    Lady 
Sybil,  Lavinia,  Ganymede  and  Mrs.   Openshaw 
2nd,  Mr.   F.   W.   Woodward,  Bournville. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Bailey  gained  1st  prizes  in  classes 
for  (1)  six  self  Carnations  with  grand  blooms 
of  Sappho,  Mrs.  George  Marshall,  Bookhan 
White  (Premier),  Fujiyama,  Mrs.  Eliot  Douglai 
and  Wyatt,  and  in  another  for  six  fancy  oi 
yellow-ground  Carnations  or  Pieotees.  He 
showed  splendid  flowers  of  Hercules.  Eden-id' 
Hecla,  Lord  Steyne,  Skirmisher  and  Linfcm  u 

Flowers  Shown  in  Vases 
Mr.  W.  H.  Bailey  won  1st  prizes  in  i  ,i--. 
reserved  for  (1)  six  self  Carnations;  (2)  sis 
fancy  or  yellow-ground  Carnations  or  Picotee.s 
and  (3)  three  self  Carnations,  one  variety.  1m 
prize  winners  in  other  classes  were  Mr.  E.  Ke> 
Wright,  Smethwick;  Mr.  P.  J.  Brookes.  Beal 
wood  ;  and  Mr.   F.  W.  Woodward,  Bonvnvilh 

Premier  Flowfrs   (Dres-.  :d 

Bizarre.—  Sir  Kenneth,  shown  by  Mr.  T.  M 
Tranter. 

Flake. — Gordon  Lewis,  shown  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Herbert. 

Heavy-edged     White-ground    Picolee.        M 
Openshaw,  shown  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Holland. 

Light  or    Wire-edged   White-ground  Picotei 
Fair  Maiden,  shown  by  Mr.   ('.   H.  Herbert. 

Heavy-edged  Yellow-ground  Picotee.-  Tosi  . 
shown  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Tranter. 

Light-edged  Yellow-ground  Picot  I 

6hown  by  Mr.   F.   W.  Goodfellow". 

Yellow-ground  Fancy  Carnation.  —  Hercules 
shown  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Rudd. 

Self. — Bookham  White,  shown  by  Mr.  W.  H- 
Batley. 

Premier  Flowers  Shown  in  Vases. 

Self. — Daffodil,  shown  by  Mr.  A.  H.  BiR'  m  ■  . 

Fancy. — Becky  Sharp,  shown  by  Messrs.  A.  1. 
Brown,  Ltd. 

Yellow-ground  Picotee. — Onward,  shown  b; 
Mr.   E.  Kenwright. 

White-ground  Picotee. — Fair  Maiden,  shown 
by  Mr.  A.   II.  Birchley. 

Winners  of  Medals. 

The  Silver  Medal  offered  to  the  most  sui 
ful  exhibitor  in  the  first,  division  was  won  by 
Messrs.  A.  R.  Brown,  Ltd.,  with  191  points 
Mr.  C.  H.  Hr.RBERT  was  awarded  the  Bronze 
Medal  with  154  points.  Mr.  A.  H.  Birchley 
won  the  Silver  Medal  in  the  second  divdaioi 
with  126  points.  Mr.  T.  M.  Tranter  securer: 
the   Bronze   Medal    with    86   points. 

The  Silver  Medal  offered  by  Mr.  W.  Waters 
Butler  to  the  most  successful  exhibitor  in  tin 
third  division  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Bailed 
with  79  points.  The  Bronze  Medal  offered  b\ 
the  Midland  Carnation  Society  was  won  by  Mi 
F.  E.  Holland  with  63  points. 

The  "  Carnation  Brown  "  Silver  Medal  offeree 
to  the  most  successful  exhibitor  in  the  noyicl 
class  was  secured  by  Mr.  E.  Rainscourt. 

Honorary  Exhibits. 

Mr.   A.   F.   Dutton,   Iver,  had  an  effectively 
arranged,  group  of  Tree  Carnations  on  a  space 
of  30  feet  by  4  feet  along  one  side  of  the  exlu 
bition  hall.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Tree  Carnations  were  also  shown  by  the  Clurt 
Nurseries,    Langley.     This    exhibit,    an 


in  front  of  the  orchestra,  was  a  very  attractive 
display.     (Silver-gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Simpson  and  Sons,  Birming- 
ham, wero  represented  by  an  unusually  large, 
well-arranged  group  of  new  Antirrhinums  and 
Sweet  Peas  on  low,  broad  tier-staging.  (Gold 
Medal.)         

SWEET  PEA  SHOW  AT  SHREWSBURY. 

July  29. — A  Sweet  Pea  competition,  arranged 
by  Jones  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Shrewsbury,  was  held 
no  Wednesday,  the  29th  ult.  The  show  was 
open,  to  the  public  at  a  small  charge,  and  the 
gate-money  was  given  to  the  Salop  Infirmary  and 
the   Wellington   Cottage   Hospital. 

There  were  six  classes,  and  competition  was 
keen.  In  the  class  for  12  bunches,  distinct,  Mt. 
L.  Webb,  Welshpool,  was  awarded  the  1st  prize 
for  grand  bunches,  his  best  varieties  being  Bar 
lui-i,  Prince  George,  T.  Stevenson,  Illuminator, 
Kirn:  Manoel,  and  Hercules.  Dr.  Loney, 
Wrenbury,  was  placed  2nd ;  and  Mr.  Dun  ' 
combe,  Oswestry,  3rd. 

For  nine  bunches,  distinct,  Mr.  L.  Webb 
again  excelled,  and  again  Dr.  Loney  was  2nd 
with  Mr.  Oakley,  Glansevern  Cottage,  3rd.  In 
the  Cottagers'  class  Mr.  Watson  was  placed 
1st;  whilst  Miss  Owen,  Old  Heath,  won  in  the 
Novice  class. 

In  the  class  for  one  bunch   each  of  lavender, 

pink,    and    white    varieties.    Mr.    L.    Webb    was 

again    successful,    his    bunch     of     King    White 

4  I  lie  Silver  Medal  offered  for  the  premier 

linn  'i  in  the  show. 

Mi-.   W.  H.  Holloway,  of  Port  Hill  Gardens, 
staged    24    fine    bunches,    not    for     competition  ; 
whilst     Messrs.     Jones     and     Sons     staged     80  . 
bunohas  of   Sweet  Peas  and  a   large  exhibit  of 

I  'aril   r 

BISHOP'S    WALTHAM. 

July  29. — The  40th  annual  show  of  the  above 
Society  was  held  in  the  Palace  Ruins  n  the  29th 
ult.,  and  was  a  sucoess.  Floral  decorations  are 
a  special  feature  of  this  exhibition  and  substan- 
tial prizes  were  offered. 

This  year  the  height  of  the  decoration  in  the 
leading  class  was  restricted  tcr  18  inches,  which 
entirely  did  away  with  the  use  of  the  tall  rustic 
stand,  and  as  bowls  were  used  in  all  cases  the 
effect  was  charming,  and  well  merited  the  inno- 
vation. Vegetables  also  were  a  distinct  feature. 
The  Hon.  Secretary  is  Mr.  E.  Molyneux,  wfio 
has  held  the  office  for  thirty-two  years. 

For  a  decorated  dinner  table  6  feet  by  3  feet, 
Orchids  excluded,  there  were  seven  entrants. 
Five  employed  Roses,  and  as  all  were  well , 
arranged,  the  general  effect  was  charming.  Miss 
G.  Saunders,  Crumpherne,  Fareham,  was  placed 
1st  with  a  low  bowl  as  a  centrepiece  and  four 
low  corner  vases  all  filled  with  Roses  Irish  Fire- 
flame,  Old  Gold  and  Mme.  E.  Herriot,  with 
tinted  Rose  foliage  enlivened  here  and  there  with 
richly  tinted  Hornbeam  and  Acers.  2nd,  Mrs. 
A.  R.  Bide,  Highlands,  Guildford  Road,  Farn- 
ham,  with  a  bright  and  light  arrangement  in 
three  low  bowls  of  Roses,  but  somewhat  marred 
by  the  too  plentiful  use  of  trails  of  bronzed 
Selaginella.  3rd,  Mrs.  E.  Burnett.  Holly  Lodge, 
Westwopd  Road,  Southampton,  with  Rose  Mrs.' 
A.  Tate,  in  superb  condition,  but  slightly  over- 
crowded with  its  own  foliage  in  the  centre  piece.  | 
There  was  a  class  for  a  similar-sized  table  deco- 
rated with  Orchids,  but  one  exhibitor.  Miss 
Taylor,  Bemerton  Rectory,  Salisbury,  com- 
peted. The  first  prize  was  awarded  for  a  pleas- 
ing display  of  Cattleyas,  Oncidiums  and  Odonto- 
glossums,  relieved  with  Asparagus  and  grasses. 
■  In  the  class  for  a  table  of  Sweet  Peas  Mrs. 
C.  J.  Flight,  Southdown  House,  Shawford, 
Winchester,  won  easily  with  the  pink  variety 
Hercules,   lightly   arranged   with  Gypsophila. 

Mine  competed  in  the  class  for  a  vase  of 
flowers,  and  again  Miss  Saunders  excelled, 
using  pink  Carnations,  Asparagus  trails  and 
richlv  coloured  sprays  of  Hornbeam.  2nd, 
H.  W.  Brodhurst,  Esq.,  Parklands,  Botley  (gr.t 
Mr.  W.  Regan). 

Mi^s  Saunders  also  won  the  premier  award  in 
the  class  for  a  basket  of  flowers  with  a  mass  of 
Rose  Mme.  Melanie  Soupert  arranged  with  tl  i 
coloured  sprays  of  Rosa  rubrifolia.  2nd,  Mrs. 
BuRxr.rT.  with  Rose  Lady  Ashtnwn — a  ri<  h  mass 
of   colour. 
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Vases  of  Carnations,  arranged  for  effect,  made 
a  pleasing  display.  The  premier  award  was 
won  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Bealing,  Bassett  Nursery, 
Southampton,  with  a  new  variety,  Mrs.  F.  G. 
Bealing— deep  cerise  colour  with  a  flush  of  sal- 
mon and  delightfully  perfumed.  2nd,  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Saunders,  Wallington,  Fareham,  with  Beacon. 

Mrs.   Flight  had   the  best  arranged   vase  of 
Sweet  Peas,  the  variety  being  Hercules. 
■  Mrs.  Bide  showed  the  best  bowl  of  Roses. 

The  exhibits  of  fruit  were  of  good  quality,  but 
ngt  numerous.  For  four  dishes  W.  H.  Myers, 
Esq.,  Swanmore  House,  Bishop's  Waltham  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  Ellwood)  led  with  good  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines, and  a  Melon.  The  best  four  dishes  of 
hardy  fruit  were  shown  by  R.  W.  Bamforth, 
Esq.,  Northbrook  House,  Bishop's  Waltham  (gr. 
Mr.  Fursey). 

Vegetables. — Messrs.  Toogood,  Southampton, 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  Messrs.  J. 
Carter  and  Co.,  Raynes  Park,  and  Messrs.  E. 
Webb  and  Son,  Wordsley,  each  offered  prizes  for 
six  dishes,  all  of  which  produced  good  ex- 
hibits. Mr.  Myers,  in  all  four  classes,  was  well 
ahead  of  his  competitors,  showing  superb 
Onions,  Peas,  Potatos,  Carrots,  and  Tomatos. 

Mrs.  Macrae,  Meonstoke  House,  Bishop's 
Waltham  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Childs)  won  the  1st  prize 
in  Messrs.  Hillier  and  Son's,  Winchester,  arid 
Messrs.  Daniels  Bros.',  Norwich,  classes  for  six 
dishes,   with  excellent  produce. 


Glasgow,  staged  Roses  and  Carnations,  and  were 
awarded  a  silver  medal,  whilst  a  similar  award 
was  made  to  Messrs.  Gemmell  Bros.,  Kilwin- 
ning, for  Roses. 


AYRSHIRE    SWEET    PEA    AND    ROSE. 

July  25. — The  first  annual  show  of  this 
Society  was  held  at  Irvine  on  the  25th  ult.,  the 
opening  ceremony  being  performed  by  the 
Countess  of  Eglinton.  The  show  was  a  great 
success,  notwithstanding  the  cancelling  of 
many  entries  owing  to  the  cold,  wet  weather 
experienced  in  the  West  of  Scotland  during  last 
week.  It  is  intended  to  make  this  show  a  mov- 
able one,  and  it  is  proposed  to  visit  the  more 
important  towns  of  the  county  in  turn.  In 
order  to  promote  a  greater  interest  in  the 
Society  arrangements  have  been  made  to  visit 
several  noted  gardens  in  the  district  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  months,  and  a  course  of 
lectures  has  been  fixed  for  the  winter.  The 
Society  is  fortunate  in  having  a  very  active  and 
•progressive  executive.  The  attendance  at  the 
first  show  was  most  gratifying  and  very  en- 
couraging to  the  promoters. 

The  most  important  class  was  for  twelve  vases 
of  Sweet  Peas,  distinct  varieties,  the  premier 
award  being  the  Atlee  Challenge  Cup,  presented 
by  Messrs.  W.  Atlee,  Burpee  and  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. The  winner  was  Major  Cowdy, 
Loughall,  Co.  Armagh,  who  staged  flowers  in 
fine  condition  and  in  brilliant  colour.  Audrey 
Crier,  Dobbie's  Lavender,  George  Herbert. 
Marks  Tey,  and  King  White  were  notable 
varieties.  He  was  closely  followed  by  Mr. 
Edward  Smith,  Old  Cumnock,  who  showed  grand 
examples  of  May  Campbell  and  Dobbie's  Cream. 
3rd.  Mr.  George  Bowness,  Riverside  Nursery, 
Busby.  In  the  class  for  six  vases  Major  Cowdy 
was  again  successful,  followed  by  Mr.  John 
Smellie,  Pansy  Gardens,  Busby,  and  Mr.  Geo. 
Bowness,  in  the  order  named.  There  were  many 
smaller  classes,  in  all  of  which  there  was  keen 
competition.  For  a  table  decoration  of  Sweet 
Peas  Mr.  G.  Anderson,  Darvel,  was  placed  1st ; 
Miss  Smelle,  Irvine,  2nd  :  and  Mr.  G.  McAlpine, 
Largs,  3rd.  The  Rose  classes  were  keenly  con- 
tested. In  the  class  for  24  blooms,  distinct, 
Messrs.  T.  Smith  and  Sons,  nurserymen,  Stran- 
raer, won  the  1st  prize,  Mr.  Frank  Watt  the 
2nd.  and  Mr.  John  Houston,  Kilblmie,  the  3rd. 

The  National  Sweet  Pea  Society's  medal, 
offered  for  the  best  vase  of  Sweet  Peas  in  the 
show,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  D.  Smith  for  the 
variety  May  Campbell,  and  the  medal  for  the 
best  Rose  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  T.  Smith  and 
Sons  for  a  bloom  of  Horace  Vernet. 

Non-Competitive  exhibits  were  a  feature  of 
♦  he  show.  A  sold  medal  was  awarded  to_Messrs. 
Dobbie  and  Co.,  Edinburgh,  for  Sweet  Peas, 
and  a  similar  award  went  to  the  same  firm  for  an 
exhibit  of  Roses  and  Border  Carnations.  Gold 
medals  were  also  awarded  to  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Sons,  Stranraer,  for  Roses,  and  to  Messrs. 
Malcolm  Campbell.  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  for  floral 
decorations.     The    Ktllermont    Nursery    Co., 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    OF    VICTORIA. 

At  the  May  meeting  of  this  Australian  Society 
an  instructive  lecture  on  Apples  was  given  by 
Mr.  E.  E.  Pescott,  secretary  of  the  Pomo- 
logical  Society  of  Australasia  and  Principal  of 
the  School  of  Horticulture,  Burnley,  Victoria. 
As  there  are  close  on  500  varieties  of  Apples 
grown  at  Burnley,  the  remarks  of  the  lecturer 
may  be  taken  as  well  founded. 

First,  the  standard  Apples  of  present-day  com- 
merce were  reviewed  as  to  their  suitability  to  the 
Australian  climate  and  soil,  and  the  opinion 
was  expressed  that  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Esopus, 
Spitzenburg.  Five  Crown  or  London  Pippin, 
Annie  Elizabeth  and  Cleopatra  would  be 
eliminated  from  the  list  of  varieties  grown  tor 
export  on  account  of  various  defects,  such  as 
shy  bearing,  liability  to  bitter  pit,  and  crinkle. 
Of  the  European  Apples,  Reinette  de  Canada  was 
mentioned  as  the  one  most  likely  to  meet  with 
extended  cultivation.  The  new  American  Apple 
Delicious  was  referred  to  as  being  bad  in  shape 
and  deficient  in  flavour  ;  Jonathan  was  selected 
as  the  best  export  Apple  at  present,  mainly  on 
account  of  its  adaptability  to  all  soils  and  situa- 
tions, its  good  colour  and  shape  and  free 
bearing  qualities. 

A  collection  of  new  varieties  of  Apples  was 
staged,  and  their  value  dealt  with,  those  especi- 
ally recommended  being  Tasma — almost  flat, 
with  brilliant  dark  colouring  all  over.  Its 
flavour  was  stated  to  be  excellent,  and  its  keep- 
ing qualities  as  extra  good.  This  Apple  is  much 
in  favour  with  Apple  growers  in  Tasmania, 
where  it  was  raised.  Granny  Smith  is  very 
similar  to  Cleopatra  in  size,  shape  and  colour ;  so 
far  it  has  shown  no  signs  of  "  bitter  pit  "  in 
New  South  Wales,  where  it  was  Taised,  or  in 
Tasmania.  Early  in  the  season  this  is  a  splendid 
culinary  Apple,  and  later  it  is  unequalled  for 
dessert.  The  lecturer  considered  Granny  Smith 
as  the  coming  Apple  for  export. 

Japean,  a  similar  shaped  Apple  to  Jonathan, 
but  larger  and  less  highly  coloured,  is  said  to 
possess  good  keeping  qualities  and  most  excellent 
flavour.  Others  dealt  with  were  Cleorome,  a 
seedling  from  Cleopatra  x  Rome  Beauty,  with 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  former  and  the  flavour 
and  keeping  quality  of  the  latter ;  so  far  this 
variety  has  shown  no  inclination  to  bitter 
pit.  Glengyle,  a  bright  red  Rome  Beauty, 
was  said  to  be  excellent  in  every  way, 
but  has  not  yet  been  tested  for  com- 
mercial U6e.  King  David,  a  much  boomed 
Apple  which,  like  Yates,  lacks  size  unless 
grown  on  very  rich  soil,  was  declared  to  be 
of  very  poor  flavour  unless  allowed  to  ripen 
on  the  tree,  its  chief  merit  being  its  early  season 
of  colouring,  which  allows  it  to  be  exported  two 
or  three  weeks  ahead  of  any  other  Apple. 

The  lecture  was  followed  by  a  short  discussion, 
in  which  Mr.  Pescott'S  remarks  were  upheld 
by  some  commercial  growers,  and  the  present 
system  of  packing  and  exporting  Apples  in 
Australia  was  classed  as  obsolete  when  compared 
with  American  methods.  Gilbert  Errey,  Errey 
B.O.,  Victoria. 


GENERAL  BULB   GROWERS  OF  HAARLEM. 

The  following  awards  were  made  at  the  meet- 
ings of  this  Society  in  February  and  March, 
1914  :— 

First-Class  Certificates. 

Hyacinth  Parsifal  (single,  bluish  lilac)  ;  H. 
Graf  Zeppelin  (single,  lilac).  Narcissus  Prin- 
cess Juliana  (trumpet  yellow,  perianth  clear 
yellow);  TV.  Stolberg  (cup  light  yellow,  perianth 
white) ;  Freesia  Tubergeni  Blue  Beard. 

Awards  op  Merit. 
Hyacinth  Netty  (single,  dark  blue)  ;  H.  Pre- 
sident Faure  (single,  light  blue)  ;  Narcissus  Sir. 
Dighton  (trumpet  dark  yellow,  perianth  pale 
sulphur)  ;  N .  Titan  (dark  yellow  tube,  perianth 
soft  yellow)  ;  N.  polyanthus  Albanie  (cup  dark 
yellow,  perianth  white)  ;  2V.  p.  Bulgarye  (cup 
dark  orange,  perianth  clear  yellow) ;  N.  p.  Mon- 
tenegro   (cup    orange,    perianth   creamy-white) ; 


N.  p.  Boemenie  (cup  canary-yellow,  perianth 
white)  ;  N.  p.  Servie  (cup  yellow,  perianth  light 
yellow) ;  N.  Kingdom  (cup  canary-yellow, 
perianth  white) ;  N.  Croesus  (.cup  orange, 
perianth  canary-yellow)  ;  N.  Dosoris  (cup 
orange-red,  perianth  white) ;  N.  Epicure  (cup 
dark  yellow,  perianth  creamy  white) ;  N. 
poetaz  Quo  Vadis  (cup  orange,  perianth 
white  suffused  with  golden  yellow)  ;  A7. 
Sassenheim  (trumpet  golden  yellow,  perianth 
white) ;  N.  Pink  Pearl  (cup  creamy  white, 
with  rosy  sheen,  perianth  white)  ;  Freesia 
Tubergeni  Appleblossom  (white  suffused  with 
rose)  ;  F .  T.  Canari  (sulphur-yellow,  spotted  with 
orange)  ;  F.  T.  la  Geante,  raised  from  seeds ; 
Tulip  Pelikaan  (white  sports  from  S.  E.  T.  La 
Reine) ;   T.  de  Byzcnder  Zon;  T.  Diana  (white). 

Awards  made  in  June  :— 

First-Class  Certificates. 

Eremurus  Warei  (yellowish  brown) ;  Gladiolus 
Carnaval  (salmon-rose,  white  white  spot,  bor- 
dered with  carmine) ;  G.  Inccndie  (light  scarlet, 
shaded  salmon) ;  G.  Intensite  (orange-salmon)  ; 
Iris  anglica  Elf  (lilac-rose) ;  /.  a.  Fairy  (pearl- 
blue)  ;  /.  a.  The  Giant  (standards  purplish-blue, 
spotted  with  dark  blue,  falls  dark  sky-blue, 
spotted  with  indigo)  ;  /.  Hart  Nibbrig  (dark 
violet-blue,  with  orange-yellow  spot) ;  /.  van 
Goyen  (dark  violet-blue,  the  falls  sky-blue, 
with  yellow  spot)  ;  /.  hispanica  Bossini  (stan- 
dards pure  white)  ;  Paeonia  sinensis  Solange 
(soft  rose). 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Anemone  double  Fiirst  Bismarck  (blue) ;  Ere- 
murus Warei  var.  Carneus  (salmon-rose)  ;  E.  II". 
var.  luteun  (clear  yellow] ;  E.  W.  var.  sul- 
phureus  (sulphur-yellow) ;  Iris,  anglica  Loveli- 
ness (bluish-lilac) ;  /.  Huchtenburg  (standardu 
white  shaded  blue,  falls  yellow  and  orange)  ;  /. 
filifolia  Celestial  (standards  dark  violet,  falls 
blue  and  yellow) ;  /.  /.  C.  v.  d.  Windt  (white, 
with  small  yellow  spot)  ;  /.  hispanica  Mozart 
(standards  clear  mauve,  falls  white  with  yellow 
spot)  ;  /.  h.  Princess  Juliana  (standards  cleat- 
blue,  falls  creamy-white  and  yellow) ;  Lilium 
Marhan  (L.  Martagon  x  L.  Hansonii  (cinna- 
mon-yellow spotted  brown)  ;  L.  parda-boldtii 
(pardalinum  x  L.  Humboldtii)  (golden-yellow, 
spotted  brown,  with  rose  sheen) ;  Primula  Bul- 
leyana  (copper-yellow)  ;  Pyrethrum  hybr.  gl.  pi. 
Queen  Mary  (rosy-red) ;  Ranunculus  Turban 
grandifiora  Arabella  (shaded  salmon);  B.  T. 
grandiflora  Zulu  (dark  violet)  ;  Trollius  pumilut 
yunnanense  (golden-yellow). 

The  following  Awards  were  made  at  the  meet- 
ings in  May  : — 

First-Class  Certificates. 
Tulip  Sircne  (single,  bright  satin-rose),  '»om 
seeds;  Iris  ib-macrantha  (standards  violet,  lalls 
purplish-brown,  spotted  dark  blue)  I.  Begelio- 
Cyelus  Artemis  (standards  violet  and  purple, 
falls  dark  violet)  ;  /.  B.-C.  Luna  (standards 
red,  shaded  violet,  falls  clear  violet,  veined  and 
spotted  with  dark  purple)  ;  /.  B.C.  Sirene 
(standards  light  lilac  with  darker  veining,  falls 
creamy-white,  veined  velvety-brown  and  black)  ; 
/.  (Dutch)  Jan  de.  Bray  (standards  clear 
yellow,  falls  dark  yellow,  spotted  with  orange). 

Awards  of  Merit. 
Freesia  Tubergeni  Preeiosa  (mauve,  white  and 
yellow)  ;  Tulip  Eclipse  (Darwin,  brownish-red)  ; 
T.  Dido  (soft  orange-red)  ;  T.  Jupiter  (clear 
carmine-rose);  T.  Artemis  (dark  red)';  T. 
Adonis  (clear  rosy-red);  T.  Hebe  (orange-red); 
Astilbe  Mont  Blanc  (creamy-white)  ;  Iris 
Begelo-Cyclus  Hecate  (standards  purplish-rose, 
falls  creamy-yellow,  veined  with  brown) ;  /. 
B.-C.  Kolyados  (standards  lilac,  veined  violet, 
falls  sulphur-yellow  spotted  with  purple)  ;  /. 
B.-C.  Theseus  (standards  greyish-yellow,  shaded 
lilac,  falls  creamy-white,  veined  with  brown)  ; 
Tulip  Epicure  (dark  bronze)  ;  T.  Sensation 
(Parrot)  ;  T.  Bonald  Gunz  (Darwin,  dark  lilac, 
with  white  border)  ;  T.  Pluto ;  T.  President 
Taft  (Darwin,  brown,  with  scarlet  border)  ;  T 
Leda  (rosy-red)  ;  T.  Eleric  (Rembrandt,  rose, 
flamed  white  and  red) ;  Iris  Begelio-Cyclus  An- 
dromache (standards  and  falls  lilac)  ;  I.  B.-C. 
Mars  (standards  and  falls  white,  veined  with 
light  and  dark  violet) ;  /.  David  Bles  (Dutch, 
standards  blue,  falls  pearl-blue  and  yellow)  ;  /. 
tingitana  Princess  Juliana  (standards  dark  blue, 
falls  pearl-blue  spotted  with  orange!  ;  Tulip 
Inglescombc      Yellow ;      Eremurus       Tubergeni 
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(E.  Hiinulaicus  X  E.  Bungei,  clear  yellow); 
iris  germanica  Oriflamme  (standards  light 
violet,  falls  dark  violet);  /.  pallida  Caprice 
(purplish-lilac);  /.  plicata  Jeanne  aV 'Arc  (white 
and  clear  blue) ;  /.  Kaspar  Netscher  (lilac 
spotted  with  orange)  ;  /.  Adr.  van  de  Veldt 
(standards  indigo-blue,  falls  sky-blue) ;  /.  sam- 
bucina  FAdorado  (standards  bronze  and  lilac, 
falls  violet  and  yellow)  ;  /.  varicgata  Iriskdnig 
(standards  bronze  and  yellow,  falls  velvety 
brown)  ;  /.  Purity  (standards  white,  falls 
creamy- white)  ;  /.  Grand  Lilac  (standards 
mauve,  falls  lilac)  ;  Lupinus  poh/phyllus  Pink 
Beauty,  L.  p.  Salmon  Queen,  and  L.  p.  Sky  Blue. 


DEBATING     SOCIETIES. 


WARGRAVE    AND    DISTRICT    GARDENERS'.       I  n. 

members  of  the  above  association  were  highly 
favoured  in  having  two  invitations  to  inspect  gardens. 
The  first  was  given  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Keyser,  J. P.,  of 
Aldermanston  Court,  near  Reading,  and  about  thirty 
availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  on  July  22. 
Mr.  A.  Gait,  the  gardener,  welcomed  the  party,  and 
Mi1.  Greatrix  (the  foreman)  conducted  them  through  the 
gardens.  The  second  outing  took  place  on  July  29,  when 
forty  of  the  members  visited  "  Park  wood,"  the  resi- 
dence of  Sir  Charles  Henry,  Bart.,  M.P.  They  were 
met  by  Mr.  R.  Doe,  the  gardener,  who  conducted  them 
through  the  pleasure  grounds,  rock  garden,  kitchen 
garden,  and  glasshouses. 

BRISTOL      AND      DISTRICT     GARDENERS  .-1  he 

monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  St. 
John's  Parish  Rooms  on  Thursday,  July  30.  Mr.  R. 
Jennings  presided.  Mr.  Extence  read  a  paper  on 
"  Roses."  He  gave  much  useful  advice  on  the  culture 
<if  Roses,  including  such  details  as  planting,  pruning, 
and  remedies  for  pests  and  diseases. 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 

{Correspondents  are  requested  to  write  the  names 
of  persons  and  places  as  legibly  as 
possible-  No  charge  is  made  for  these  announce- 
ments, but  if  a  small  contribution  is  sent,  to  be 
placed  in  our  collecting  Box  for  the  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund,  it  will  be  thankfully  received^  and 
an  acknowledgment  made  in  these  columns.] 

Mr.  C  Pengelly,  for  the  past  3  years  Foreman  to 
Mrs-  Marling,  C'hmna,  Lydney,  Gloucestershire,  as 
Gardener  to  Dr.  Cropper,  Mount  Ballan,  Chepstow, 
Munmouthshire. 

Mr-  E-  Matthews,  until  recently  Gardener  to 
Gerard  Craig  Sellar,  Esq.,  Ardtornish,  Morvern, 
Argyllshire,  as  Gardener  to  Miss  Webb,  Newstead 
Abbey,   Nottingham. 

Mr-  George  Fallow,  for  the  past  3  years  Assis- 
tant in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  and 
previously  at  the  Gardens,  Mauldslie  Castle,  Carluke, 
as  Inspector  in  Horticulture  under  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  stationed  at  New  Castle. 

Mr.  H.  Pennells.  for  the  past  2  years  Gardener  to 
C.  G.  Tvrberville,  Esq.,  of  Tilton  Catsfield,  Battle, 
Sussex,  as  Gardener  to  «L.  Radley  Eddison,  Esq., 
Friezley  House,   Cranbrook,'  Kent. 

Mr-  W.  Ward,  for  the  past  four  years  Gardener  to 
Dennis  Neale,  Esq.,  Bucklands,  Teddington,  as  Gar- 
dener to  J.  B.  Wimble,  Esq.,  Merrow  Mount,  Hunter- 
combe,   Henley-on-Thames. 

Mr.  B-  Pearson,  for  the  past  ten  years  Gardener  to 
W.  H.  Allen,  Esq.,  Eversley  Hall,  Brackley,  North- 
amptonshire, as  Gardener  to  Lady  Broun,  Astrop 
Park.  King's  Sutton,  Northampton. 


CoTrcjfoondcnU 


Alpines  for  Crevices  of  Rockery  Facing 
South  :  Wicklow.  For  rock  crevices  facing 
south,  exposed  to  keen  winds  from  the  east 
and  near  to  the  sea,  it  is  difficult  to  select 
many  subjects,  but  we  have  found  that  the  fol- 
lowing do  well.  The  great  difficulty  lies  in 
establishing  the  plants.  They  should  be 
planted  when  small,  and  a  few  small  plants 
in  one  crevice  will  be  more  likely  to  succeed 
than  a  larger,  single  plant.  Acaena,  Achillea 
tomentosa,  A.  argentea,  A.  serbica,  Alyssum 
montanura,  A.  serpyllifolium.  Antirrhinum, 
Armeria,  Aubretia,  Campanula  caespitosa, 
('.  rotundifolia  in  variety,  C.  carpathica, 
and  C.  garganica,  Cerastium,  Arabis, 
Centranthus  ruber,  Cineraria  maritima,  Cheir- 


anthus,  Corydalis  lutea,  Dianthus,  omit- 
ting D.  alpinus  and  D.  neglectus,  the  most 
suitable  being  D.  deltoides,  D.  caesius,  D. 
graniticus,  and  the  varieties  of  D.  plumarius, 
with  the  single  variety  of  D.  caryophyllus, 
Erinus  alpinus  in  variety,  Geranium  sangui- 
neum,  Geum  reptans,  Helianthemum,  Hyperi- 
cum reptans,  H.  repens,  H.  fragile,  and  H. 
liumifusum,  Iberis  sempervirens,  Linaria  Cym- 
balaria,  Linum  alpinum,  Lotus  corniculatus 
plenus,  Potentilla  dubia,  Rosmarinus  prostra 
tus,  Santolina  incana,  Saponaria  ocymoides, 
Saxifraga  of  the  encrusted  and  London  Pride 
sections,  Sedum,  the  commoner  Sempervi- 
vums,  Silene  maritima  fl.  pi.,  Thymus  in 
variety,  especially  of  the  Serpylhim  type, 
Tunica  Saxifraga,  Veronica  saxatilis,  and 
Zauschneria  californica.  The  success  of  such 
a  planting  is  necessarily  dependent,  on  weather 
conditions,  and  a  loss  of  some  of  the  plants  at 
first  is  unavoidable. 

Antirrhinums  Failing  :  11'.  H.  S.  and  Co.  A 
fungus,  Thielavia  basicola,  has  destroyed  the 
roots.     Sterilise  the  soil  before  planting  again. 

Begonia  :  E.  S.  The  plants  are  infested  with 
Begonia  mite.  Sponge  the  leaves,  or  better, 
immerse  the  plants  in  a  solution  of  Quassia, 
but  do  not  wet  the  soil. 

Begonia  Dying  :  Bulletin.  The  plant  is  not 
affected  with  disease  due  to  either  fungous  or 
insect  pest.  The  cultural  treatment  has  been 
at  fault. 

GLADIOLUS  :  C.  Osborne.  We  have  submitted 
the  corms  to  a  critical  examination  ami  can 
find  no  trace  of  disease.  The  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  the  plants  must  be  due  to  some 
wrong  cultural  treatment  or  unsuitable  soil. 

Gooseberries  Diseased  :  J.  J.  The  plants  are 
not  affected  with  the  American  gooseberry  mil- 
dew. The  fungus  on  the  shoots,  a  Phoma, 
is  harmless.  —  .S'.  11".  The  plants  are 
affected  with  English  mildew,  which  is  not  so 
troublesome  as  the  American  mildew.  In- 
fected berries  should  not  be  used  for  consump- 

V  'nil. 

Growing  Early  Vegetables  Under  Glass  : 
A.  G.  Most  vegetables  succeed  admirably 
under  glass,  but  the  majority  resent  hard 
forcing,  and  air  must  be  admitted  freely  on 
all  favourable  occasions.  Climbing  French 
Beans  are  among  the  most  profitable.  The 
plant/!  should  be  raised  in  small  pots,  planted 
out  thinly  early  in  February,  and  trained  to 
supports  near  to  the  glass.  A  temperature  of 
55°  to  60°  is  suitable.  Potatos  for  very  early 
supplies  are  best  grown  in  large  pots  or  shallow 
boxes  in  heated  houses,  choosing  small  top, 
early  varieties.  For  sucoessional  supplies  these 
may  be  grown  in  heated  pits  or  portable 
frames,  but  very  little  or  no  bottom  heat 
should  be  used,  but  the  frame  must  be  made 
frost-proof.  Lettuce  should  be  sown  the  first 
week  in  December,  raised  in  boxe6  in  gentle 
heat,  planted  out,  at  the  end  of  January  in 
portable  frames  on  the  mildest  of  hotbeds  close 
to  the  roof-glass,  and  afforded  air  on  all 
favourable  occasions.  Commodore  Nutt  is  a 
good  variety,  and  will  succeed  all  the  year 
round.  Of  Spinach  it  is  not  necessary  to  grow 
only  the  prickly  kind ;  in  fact,  the  round- 
seeded,  broad-leaved  varieties,  such  as  "The 
Carter,"  are  to  be  preferred.  The  seed  may 
be  sown  thinly  at  any  time  in  cold  frames  in 
fairly  good  soil  near  to  the  roof-glass  in  a 
sunny,  open  position  from  October  to  March. 
Splendid  results  are  obtained  thereby  ;  in  fact, 
the  large  quantities  of  leaves  that  may  be 
picked  from  plants  in  a  two-  or  three-light 
frame  is  surprising.  Apply  soot  on  frequent 
occasions  as  a  deterrent  to  slugs  and  a  stimu- 
lant to  growth.  Peas  are  not  nearly  so  pro- 
lific as  climbing  Beans,  but  at  the  same  time 
if  room  permits  they  are  well  worthy  of  grow- 
ing for  a  supply  of  pods  early  in  May.  Sow 
the  seed  thinly  in  8-inch  or  10-inch  pots  early 
in  November  in  good  houses  or  frames.  Never 
allow  the  plants  to  become  drawn,  and  air 
must  be  admitted  at  all  times,  and  more  espe- 
cially when  the  plants  are  in  full  active  growth, 
also  during  the  time  they  are  in  flower  and 
setting  their  fruits.      Choose   for  this    sowing 


varieties  of  a  medium  height  and  of  a  strong 
habit. 

Holly  Hedge  :  Interested.  Holly  hedges 
should  be  clipped  annually  in  September  or 
October,  and  the  bottom  must  be  kept  clear  of 
weeds  and  dead  leaves  at  all  times.  The. 
latter  is  important  as  a  considerable  quantity 
of  dead  leaves  fall  each  year,  and  if  not 
cleared  away  they  will,  in  course  of  time, 
accumulate  to  a  depth  of  2  feet  or  more,  and 
make  the  bottom  of  the  hedge  thin  and  weak,, 
even  if  they  do  not  kill  the  plants  outright. 
A  top-dressing  of  rich  soil  and  manure  in 
equal  quantities  is  beneficial  if  applied  every 
second  or  third  year.  If  the  hedge  is  more 
than  8  feet  in  height  we  should  recommend 
the  top  to  be  cut  narrower  than  the  base.  By- 
doing  this  the  bottom  of  the  hedge  will  be 
much  better  furnished.  The  brown  patches 
in  your  hedge  are  due  to  dead  plants  or 
branches.  These  should  be  grubbed  out  or 
cut  away,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  spaces 
filled  with  new  plants  of  a  suitable  size,  or) 
if  it  is  not  possible  to  replant,  the  branches  by 
the  sides  of  the  gaps  should  be  drawn  to- 
gether as  far  as  possible,  when,  in  the  course 
of  time,  they  will  fill  the  empty  spaces. 

Melon  Leaves  and  Stem  :  T.  W.  C.  Cucumbe* 
canker  is  not  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  The 
injury  is  due  to  scorch.  Ventilate  the  house 
well  early  in  the  day. 

.Melons  Unhealthy  :  /.  it.  The  trouble  is  not 
due  to  eelworm,  but  melon  canker.  There  is 
no  known  means  of  saving  infected  plants. 
Take  the  precaution  to  sterilise  the  soil  before 
using  it  again. 

Names  of  Plants:  /■'.  N.  (Kent).  1,  Abies., 
Nordmanniana ;  2,  Abies  numidica;  3,  Cedrus. 
Deodara;  4,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana;  5,  Thuya, 
plicata;  6,  Hypericum  Androsaemum.— ; 
T.  II.  C.  (Darlington).  1,  Tsuga  Patto, 
niana;  2,  T.  Pattoniana  glauca ;  3,  Taxus 
baccata  expansa  ;  4,  Picea  pungens  ;  5,  Libo7 
cedrus  deeurrens.  Wermhite.  1,  Spiraea  pah 
mata ;  2,  Thymus  Serpyllum ;  3,  Zauschneria 
californica ;  4,  Daboecia  polifolia ;  5,  Gypso-  i 
phila  prostrata  ;  6,  Androsace  lanuginosa. — • 
II".  J.  B.  1,  Morina  longifolia.  Please  send 
fresh  specimens  of  the  others. — 77.  Venn.  1,  Ve-< 
ronica  Traversii ;  2,  V.  Kirkii ;  3,  Campanula 
sp.  ;  4,  Cynoglossum  Wallichii ;  5,  too  far 
withered  to  recognise;  6,  Thalictrum  flavum. 
W.  A.  T.  1,  Aloe  sp.  ;  2,  Sedum  rupestre  ;' 
3,  specimen  too  scrappy ;  4,  Aloe  sp.  ;  5,' 
Tolmiea  Menziesii ;  6,  Mesembryanthemum  sp.' 
cannot  name  without  flowers. — Bosetta.' 
We  do  not  recognise  the  variety  of  Pelar- 
gonium.— F.  T.  Deven.  Cassinia  fulvida,  • 
often  called  Diplopappus  chrysophyllus  in' 
gardens. — A.  M.  S.  1,  Tradescantia  virginica ;' 
2,  Corydalis  lutea ;  3,  Campanula  rapuncu  ' 
loides;  4,  Aster  serotinus. — W.  &  S.,  Ltd.' 
Armeria  cephalotes  rubra.  ' 

Onions  Diseased  :  T.  S.  Onion  mildew  is,' 
present.  Spray  the  plants  at  intervals  with  a, 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron — loz.  in  1  gall,  of) 
water. 

Peach  :  Whermite.  The  trouble  is  due  to  shot-' 
hole  fungus.  It  is  late  to  spray  now,  but  try' 
liver  of  sulphur,  loz.  in  4  galls,  water.  Spray1 
next  spring  when  the  leaves  are  unfolding.        ' 

Peaches  :  H.  B.  The  fruits  when  received 
were  in  a  condition  of  pulp  ;  send  fresh  speci- 
mens in  an  earlier  stage  of  the  disease. 

Pear  Leaves  :  H.  C.  D.  The  leaves  are  not> 
diseased ;  their  unhealthy  condition  is  most 
probably  due  to  weather  influences.  ' 

i 

Perpetual-Flowering  Carnations  :  Hendon., 
You  would  require  at  least  two  houses  of  the, 
dimensions  given  in  your  note  to  bring  you, 
the  annual  profit  mentioned.  Much  depends 
upon  the  cultural  knowledge  possessed  by  the( 
cultivator.  Houses  from  24  feet  to  30  feet, 
wide,  with  front  ventilating  sashes  from  24, 
inches  to  30  inches  high  from  the  wall  plates, 
would  answer  your  purpose  much  better  thar^ 
the  width  you  mention  in  your  note.  Thel 
front  ventilating  sashes  would  admit  of  all' 
the  plants  staged  close  up  to  the  front  having; 
ample   head-room    to    develop    their     flower 
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|  spikes.     In  houses  of  the  width  indicated  you 

would  require  individual  widths  of  staging  to 

run    the    entire    length    of    each    house,    with 

narrow  pathways — about   2  feet  wide — to  ad 

mit  of  the  cultivator  attending  to  the  fequire- 

j  inents  of  the  plants  on  each  section  of  staging. 

i  In    addition    to    the    varieties    g.iven    in   your 

letter    we  should  advise  you  to  include  in  your 

i  list    Pink    Enchantress,    Mary    Allwood,    Gor- 

1  geous,  Mrs.  A.  F.    Dutton,  Lady  Northcliffe, 

f  Lady   Alington,   Gloriosa,   R.    F.    Felton  '  (all 

pink   varieties   of   slightly  different  shades  ot 

colour)  ;  Scarlet  Glow,  White  Perfection,  and 

White  Wonder. 

i 

Pockets  for  Alpines  on  Steep  Banks  :  Wick 
low.  You  do  not  say  if  the  banks  are  soil 
i  or  rock.  If  the  former,  the  best  way 
!  is  to  insert  stones  firmly  along  the  bank 
;  at  intervals  so  as  to  form  ridges,  and 
to  fill  the  vacant  space  between  the  stones  and 
;  the  slope  of  the  bank  behind  with  suitable 
!  compost.  The  stones  may  be  either  in  con- 
tinuous ridges  or  form  irregularly-shaped  poc- 
kets with  smaller  stones  at  the  sides  to  retain 
the  soil.  If  the  bank  is  of  rock  it  will  be 
necessary  either  to  cut  away  the  rock  so  as  to 
make  pockets,  which  must  be  drained  below, 
or  to  fix  pieces  of  rock  or  stones  with  cement 
to  the  face  of  the  bank  so  as  to  form  them. 
A.  great  point  is  to  make  the  pockets  appear 
as  natural  as  possible. 

B(oses  Diseased  :  G.  H.  B.  The  plants  are 
affected  with  the  fungus  Actinonema  rosae. 
Spray  them  with  liver  of  sulphur.     It  is  late 

:  now  to  commence,  but  next  season  spray  when 
the  leaves  are  unfolding.     Be  careful  to  collect 

'    and  burn  all  fallen  diseased  leaves. 

Roses:  A.  O.  We  do  not  undertake  to 
name  varieties  of  Roses,  but  if  the  specimens 
axe  packed  so  that  they  arrive  fresh,  we  do 
qut  best  to  help  correspondents.  In  your  case 
the  flowers  were  withered,  and  the  frail  box 
without  any  packing  was  quite  unsuitable.  The 
white  flower  is  the  double  variety  of  Spiraea 
Ulmaria. 

Rhododendrons  Poisonous  to  Animals  :  J.  8. 
Rhododendron  as  well  as  Azalea  and  Andro- 
meda has  been  found  to  contain  a  poisonous 
glucoside  called  by  Plugge  andromedotoxin, 
which  appears  to  be  present  in  many  genera 

■  and  species  of  the  Ericaceae.  Rhododendron 
i  californicum  has  been  reported  as  poisonous  to 
;  sheep  in  Oregon,  and  R.  maximum  as  fatal 
:  to  stock     in  the  Alleghany   Mountains.      The 

symptoms  manifested  by  cattle  and  sheep,  as 
g_iveii  in  Lander's  Veterinary  Toxicology,  are 
intense  pain,  diarrhoea,  gritting  of  the  teeth, 
salivation  and  frequent  vomiting.  There  is 
suppression  of  milk,  trembling  spasms,  vertigo, 
loss  of  power,  and  death.  In  calves,  where 
no  vomiting  or  diarrhoea  was  present,  there 
was  disinclination  to  move,  staggering  and 
reeling  gait.  Brandy  and  opium  have  been 
given  in  veterinary  practice  as  antidotes. 
Cases  of  poisoning  of  animals  are  recorded  in 
the  Veterinary  Record,  1900,  p.  326;  1906,  p. 
631 ;  1907,  p.  4.  The  poisonous  principle  also 
affects  goats.  A  goat  after  eating  a  lew  leaves 
of  a  Siberian  Rhododendron  was  observed  to 
.  .  totter  and  fall  on  its  knees,  and  did  not  re- 
i  cover  for  two  hours.  The  poison  andro- 
medotoxin appears  to  occur  even  in  the  honey 
of  the  plants,  since  the  honey  that  poisoned 
Xenophon's  soldiers  is  said  to  have  been 
derived  from  species  of  Rhododendron 
(probably  Rhododendron  ponticum).  Poison- 
ous Trebizonde  honey  collected  by  bees 
from  the  above-named  plants,  which  ?s 
still  sold  in  Turkey  for  nefarious  purposes,  and 
is  known  by  the  Turks  as  "  Deli  kal,"  i.e., 
mad  honey,  was  chemically  examined  and  re- 
ported on  by  Dr.  Thresh,  who  found  it  \o 
contain  a  poison  giving  the  poisonous  . 
of  andromedotoxin.  An  account  of  hip  ex- 
periments is  published  in  the  P/mnnr,-  ,  ■  .  ,  / 
Journal,  1887,  p.  397.  It  will  be  wise  to  keep 
all  ericaeeous  garden  shrubs  out  of  reach  as 
far  as  possible  from  grazing  animals  and 
poultry,  since  even  the  flesh  of  partrid'c  s  that 

■  have  fed  f.n  the  berries  of  Kalmia  l.tiiolia 
has  ba&n,  found  in  the  United  States  to  be 
poisonous    to    human    beings    who    have   eaten 


it  (Anitjrican  Jour.  Pharm.,  x.  241).  Kal- 
mia angustifolia,  Linn.,  is  known  as  "  Sheep's 
poison"  and  "  Lambkill "  in  the  United 
States,  and  Andromeda  mariana,  Linn.,  or 
Stagger  bush,  is  reported  to  be  poisonous  to 
iambs  and  ewes.  See  also  note  on  "  Poisoning 
bv  Rhododendrons  "  (Gard.  Chron.  p.  254, 
\pril  11.  1914). 

Sand  Tennis  Court  :  C.  S.     Sea  sand,  whether 
rough  or  fine,  is  usually  more  uniform  in  grain 
than  pit  sand,  but  it  rarely  has  any  binding 
property ;  whereas  pit  sand,  though  less  regu- 
lar in  grain,   usually  contains  a  quantity   of 
*arthy  matter,  which  tends  to  bind  the  parti- 
cles together,  an  important  factor  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  smooth,  firm  surface ;  while  it  also 
possesses  the  further  advantage  of  being  less 
liable  to  be  blown  by  wind.     While  confessing 
that  we  have  never  seen  a  good  tennis-court 
.surfaced  with  sand,  and  having  some  doubt  of 
the  value  of  such  a  surface  for  the  present- 
lay  style  of  play,  we  must  assume  that  you 
Jiily  require  that  material  to  finish  the  court. 
Therefore,     under     such     circumstances,     we 
would  make  the  court  in  the  orthodox  manner 
— i.e.,  level  the  area  required,  say  100  feet  by 
50  feet.     If  the  subsoil  is  gravelly,  no  drain- 
age will  be  required,  and  the  gravel  wall  only 
require  beating  and  rolling  before  the  surface 
•xiatang  is  put  on.     Should  the  subsoil  be  wet 
or    clayey  it  will    be  necessary  to   drain    it, 
ising  ordinary  2j-inch  agricultural  field  tiles 
vith  4-inch  leaders.  Make  up  the  bottom  layer 
with  any   handy    rough      material,     such     as 
stones,  gravel,  clinker  or  ashes.  As  this  layer 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  formation 
of  a  satisfactory  court,  see  that  it  is  uniform 
m  thickness,  well  packed,  and  perfectly  level. 
Over  this   foundation   layer  place  another  of 
finer  material  to  the  depth  of  2  inches.      The 
material   may  be   broken  6tone  or   bricks,   or 
mixed    gravel,    or   ashes;    but    all    must    pass 
easily    through    an    inch    mesh.     This    layer 
must    also    be    well    and    evenly    laid,    firmly 
packed,    and    beaten    or    rolled,    then    blinded 
vith  a  thin  layer  of  clayey   earth   to  form   a 
good  bed  for  the  surface  layer  of  sand,  which 
should  not  exceed    1    inch     in     depth    when 
finished.     This  layer  must  of  necessity  be  care- 
fully treated,  and,  after  levelling,  be  watered 
and  rolled  until  the  surface  is  sufficiently  firm. 
In    exposed    situations,    some    difficulty    may 
be  experienced  in  keeping  a  pure  sand  surface 
sufficiently  moist  to  prevent    the    sand    from 
blowing  away  in  dry  weather.  In  such  a  case 
it  may  be  advisable  to  treat  the  surface  with 
some  binding  solution,    such  as   Mond's    eal- 
:ium  chloride,  or  Rocmac,  both  of  which  are 
easily  dissolved  in  cold  water,  and  the  prepara- 
tions can  be  applied   with  an  ordinary  garden 
watering-can  fitted  with  a   rose,   if   a  water- 
barrel  with  spreader  is  not  available.     For  the 
surfacing    of    tennis-courts    we     have    tested 
various  materials,  such  as  engine  ashes,    red 
blaes,  and  red  ashes  from  colliery  trugs,  refuse 
from   lead  mines,    and    dust    from    ironstone 
mines ;    all,    of    course,    sifted    to    a   uniform 
grade,  and    the    best   in   our   opinion    is   the 
ironmine  dust.     It   dries   quickly    after   rain, 
does   not  adhere  to  the  shoes,    is  of   a  dull, 
brown  colour,  which  gives  a  good  contrast  with 
the  ball,    as  well  as  being  pleasant  and   cool 
for  the  eyes  in  bright  weather.     The  leadmine 
dust  comes   next  in  favour,   though   its  grey 
:olour  is  not  so  good  for  the  player. 

Stapelia  Unhealthy  :  Avos.  The  trouble  is  not 
due  to  disease,  and  most  probably  has  re- 
sulted from  an  excess  of  moisture  at  the  roots. 
These  plants  need  watering  very  carefully. 
An  excess  of  moisture  is  very  harmful.  See 
'■hat  the  drainage  is  in  a  proper  condition  and 
"hat  the  soil  is  of  an  open  texture. 

Streak   Disease  of   Sweet  Pea  :   B.   J.   Raven. 

Sweet  Pea  streak  is  quite  common,  and  seems 

\    to  be    rather   bad    this   year.     Two   American 

:    .nvestigators,    Taubenhaus    and    Manus,    have 

letermined  that  the  disease  is  due  to  bacteria1. 

'    They     have     named     the     organism     Bacillus 

Lathyri.  It  also  attacks  Clover,  Alsike,  and 
;    several    other    leguminous    plants,    and    infeo- 

•iori  mainly  takes  place  through  the  soil. 
I'auhenliau.s    mnl   Maims  suggest  that    control 

fteSStires  >li.  ulrl   be  aibus;  lines  to  prevent  in 
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fected  soil  being  spattered  on  to  the  stems 
during  rain,  or  carried  by  other  means.  Pro- 
bably a  mulching  of  straw  several  inches 
thick  along  the  rows  may  prevent  distribution 
to  a  certain  extent.  No  cure  is  known,  and 
so  far  no  immune  variety  has  been  discovered. 
— M.  Prior.  The  roots  are  attacked  by 
Fusarium.  The  vasculaT  system  is.  affected. 
It  is  a  soil  fungus,  and  many  leguminous 
plants  are  attacked  by  species  of  Fusarium, 
which  cause  wilting.  Avoid  badly  germina- 
ting seed.  Remove  and  bum  plants  as  soon 
as  they  show  symptoms  of  disease.  The  haulms 
of  Peas  should  be  grubbed,  roots  and  all,  and 
burnt  as  soon  as  possible  and  not  left  stand- 
ing. Do  not  crop  the  ground  with  leguminous 
plants  for  a  season  or  two.- — N.  E.  H.  S.  The 
plants  are  affected  with  streak  disease.  Try 
watering  the  roots  at  intervals  with  a  weak 
solution  of  sulphate  of  potash.  See  preceding 
replies. 

Transplanting  a  Holly  Hedge  :  11.  H.  You 
would  not  be  able  to  move  the  Holly  hedge 
with  any  chance  of  success  unless  it  was  pro- 
perly prepared  beforehand.  To  attempt  to 
transplant  it  at  once  after  it  has  been  stand- 
ing  for  so  long  would  only  result  in  the  greater 
part,  or  probably  all,  of  it  dying.  To  ensure 
6afe  removal  you  should,  early  in  October,  dig 
down  each  side  of  the  hedge  about  2  feet  to 
3  feet  from  the  stems,  cutting  off  all  thick 
roots  cleanly,  and  taking  care  not  to  disturb 
the  ball  of  6oil  around  the  plants  more  than 
is  necessary.  All  roots  beneath  the  hedge 
must  be  cut  off  and  the  ground  filled  in  with 
good  fresh  soil  to  which  a  quantity  of  well- 
rotted  manure  has  been  added.  The  plants 
should  then  be  watered  copiously,  and  left 
until  the  following  October.  By  that  time 
the  Hollies  will  have  filled  the  fresh  ground 
with  a  mass  of  fine,  fibrous  roots,  which  will 
ensure  their  safe  removal.  Hollies  under  the 
best  of  conditions  are  not  good  subjects  to 
transplant,  and  to  remove  any  that  have  been 
growing  for  some  years  without  previous  pre- 
paration is  a  waste  of  time  and  labour.  It 
would  be  well  if  you  reckoned  the  cost  of  pre- 
paring your  hedge,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
secured  an  estimate  (with  a  guarantee  to  re- 
place any  dead  plants)  from  some  nurseryman. 
You  would  probably  find  it  as  cheap  to  have 
a  new  hedge  entirely  as  to  attempt  to  re- 
move the  old  one.  October  is  the  best  month 
in  which  to  transplant  Hollies. 

Variegated  Evergreen  Shrubs  :  Shrub.  Both 
Aristotelia  Macqui  variegata  and  Pittosporum 
eugenioides  variegata  are  very  pretty  plants 
and  worth  growing,  but  we  should  not  recom- 
mend them  for  your  district,  except  in  very 
sheltered  situations,  as  they  are  only  half- 
hardy.  Amongst  evergreen  species  there  are 
several  good  variegated  shrubs  that  we  can  re- 
commend— viz.,  variegated  Hollies  of  sorts. 
Golden  Yews,  various  coloured  and  variegated 
Conifers,  and  variegated  tree  Ivies.  Two 
small-growing  variegated  Bamboos  are  Arun- 
dinaria  auricoma  and  A.  Fortunei,  which  are 
not  at  all  common  in  gardens.  Deciduous 
shrubs  include  the  Japanese  Maples  in  their 
various  colours,  Cornns  sibirica  variegata  and 
C.  alba  Spaethii. 

Vine  Foster's  Seedling  :  E.  IF.,  Haverstock 
Hill.  The  plant  is  free  from  disease,  and  the 
cause  of  the  unhealthy  condition  of  the  foli- 
age must  be  looked  for  in  some  wrong  cultural 
detail  which  only  those  on  the  spot  could 
determine. 

Watercress  :  A.  M.  S.  Watercress  may  be 
cultivated  in  a  shady  part  of  the  garden  in 
the  manner  you  describe,  or  under  glass  for 
salad  if  sown  thickly  in  shallow  boxes,  much 
as  Mustard  and  Cress  are  sown. 


Communications    Received.— T.    N— W.    C.    J.— 
L.   D.— W.  G.  W.— T.   C— H.  R— C.  F.   C— A.  T.  G.— 

E.  B.  W.  S.— F.  A.  E.— J.  O.  E.— P.  A.— H.  S.  T.— 
E     P.    P.— W.    W.    &    S.— W.    A.    C—  W.    K.— H.    E.— 

F.  P.— B.  L.— Plan— P.  J.  W.— F.  II  —  J.  W.— T.  H.  C— 
H.  A.— B.  C.  B.— T.  T.— A.  &  S .—  W.  B.— F.  T.— 
Cuiiwav-A     Continental    Reader— J.     P.     H.— A.     G.— 

SQ.    CJ.-V- H.    ('.    II. -('.    (l-A.    0.—    H.    B.-E.    P.    D.— 
,1.  f.    F.  \.    C.  6.    J.   <:-.'.  H.  B. 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS  AT   DAWYCK. 

DAWYCK  by  Stobo,  Peeblesshire,  has 
for  two  centuries  been  a  place 
noted  for  trees,  and  is  several  times 
mentioned  by  Loudon.  Mr.  Hugh  Boyd 
Watt,  in  a  paper  on  "  Early  Tree  Planting 
in  Scotland,"  and  Mr.  Balfour  Gourlay, 
in  Trees  on  the  Dawyck  Estate  (Trans.,  Bot. 
Soc,  Edin.,  xxiii.,  1908),  have  given  many 
details  of  the  old  trees  there,  amongst 
which  the  Larch  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
troduced in  1725,  several  years  before  it 
was  planted  at  Dunkeld,  and  two  photo- 
graphs of  original  trees  now  remaining 
are  given.  A  row  of  very  old  Silver  Firs, 
probably  planted  about  1660,  of  which 
one  is  no  less  than  115  feet  high  by  15  feet 
9  inches  in  girth  at  the  base,  survives ; 
and  two  venerable  Horse  Chestnut  trees, 
said  to  have  been  the  first  planted  in  Scot- 
land between  1660  and  1680,  together 
with  a  beautiful  avenue  of  Limes  of  some- 
what later  date,  testify  to  the  love  of  trees 
which  inspired  the  former  owners.  The 
place  from  the  earliest,  recorded  times 
was  the  home  of  the  Veitches,  from  whom 
it  passed  by  purchase  to  the  Naesmyths 
of  Posso  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 


teenth century,  with  whom  it  remained  for 
200  years,  when  it  again  passed  by  pur- 
chase to  Mr.  F.  R.  S.  Balfour's  Trustees ; 
his  mother  now  lives  there.  Sir  James 
Naesmyth,  who  died  in  1779,  was  a  friend 
and  pupil  of  Linnaeus,  who,  it  is  said, 
visited  the  place. 

There  are  some  fine  specimens  of  Coni- 
fers, amongst  which  Abies  Nordmanniana, 
A.  lowiana,  A.  magnifica,  A.  grandis,  A. 
nobilis,  Tsuga  Albertiana,  T.  canadensis, 
Sequoia  gigantea,  and  Pseudotsuga  Doug, 
lasii  are  the  largest.  There  are  also  fine 
trees  of  Quercus  rubra.  All  these  were 
planted  in  the  forties  and  fifties  by  Sir 
John  Murray  Naesmyth. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  tree  is  the 
fastigiate  Beech,  of  which  a  figure  is 
givan  in  The  Trees  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  plate  406.  It  is,  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  only  tree  of  its  type  existing  i.i 
Britain. 

But  all  that  has  been  done  to  beautify 
Dawyck  in  former  times  is  far  surpassed 
by  the  work  of  Mr.  Balfour.  I  may  safely 
say  that  this  place  now  contains  a  greater 
number  of  rare  and  little-known  trees 
than  any  that  I  know  of  in  Scotland,  and 
is  likely  to  become  in  the  future  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  for  all  lovers  of  arboricul- 
ture. For  Mr.  Balfour  has  travelled 
widely,  and  has  collected  trees  and  tree 
seeds  with  such  energy  and  knowledge, 
especially  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  North 
America,  and  has  profited  so  greatly  by 
the  friendship  and  generosity  of  Professor 
Sargent,  that  many  young  trees  and  shrubs 
from  China  and  North  America,  hardly 
known  as  yet  in  English  gardens,  are 
growing  and  flourishing  at  Dawyck  in  a 
way  which  astonished  me. 

Dawyck  is  situated  in  Upper  Tweeddale, 
at  an  elevation  of  700  feet,  and  has  a 
climate  reputed  to  be  amongst  the  coldest 
in  Scotland,  but  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
lateness  of  spring  there,  vegetation  suf- 
fered far  less  from  the  late  frosts  which 
devastated  so  many  parts  of  England  in 
May  last,  and  have  left  marks  which 
years  will  not  efface  in  the  Midland  coun- 
ties and  in  my  own  place.  The  soil  is 
described  as  the  "  blue  whinstone  "  of  the 
Silurian  formation,  and  in  the  bottom  of 
the  valley  and  round  the  house  is  fairly 
deep  and  fertile.  The  grounds  are  beauti- 
fully sheltered  from  winds,  and  the  stream 
which  runs  from  the  hills  behind  through 
the  park  provides  a  situation  which  will 
some  day  rival  the  grounds  of  Leonards- 
lee.  It  would  be  impossible  in  a  brief 
space  to  mention  more  than  a  few  of 
the  rare  Conifers,  Hardwoods,  Crataegus, 
Roses.  Berberis,  Rhododendrons  and 
other  shrubs  which  Mr.  Balfour  has  col- 
lected in  his  nursery.  It  surpasses 
in  interest  any  that  I  have  seen 
in  Scotland,  and  does  the  highest 
credit  to  his  activity  as  a  collector 
and  to  the  skill  and  care  of  his  gardener 
and  forester.  Since  these  lines  were 
written  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  the 
Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society  has 
honoured  this  nursery  by  the  award  of  a 
gold  medal,  the  highest  honour  that  can  be 


given,  and  very  seldom  conferred.  Mr.  Bal- 
four has  realised  that  the  best  way  to  know 
trees  thoroughly  and  to  understand  their 
culture  is  to  raise  them  from  seed  at  home, 
and  having  determined  to  plant  every 
species  that  will  grow  on  his  estate,  he 
has  brought  together  an  unrivalled  col- 
lection. How  far  some  of  the  new  Coni- 
fers introduced  by  Mr.  Wilson  from  China 
will  prove  able  to  endure  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  climate  time  alone  can  show,  but 
many  of  them  are  very  flourishing  at  pre- 
sent, and  will  be  planted  both  as  orna- 
mental trees  and  in  the  plantations  which 
extend  up  to  1,200  feet,  and  already 
contain  many  species  not  often  planted  as 
forest  trees,  such  as  Chamaecyparis 
Lawsoniana,  C.  nootkatensis,  and  Larix 
occidentalis.  I  noticed  especially  Picea 
Breweriana,  from  Southern  Oregon, 
which  grows  faster  here  than  at  Kew, 
and  is  a  most  distinct  and  graceful  tree  ; 
Picea  obovata  and  P.  Schrenkiana  from 
Russia ;  Picea  asperata  var.  notabilis,  and 
a  species  resembling  Picea  Morinda  from 
China ;  Picea  Alcockiana,  true,  from 
Japan  ;  and  Picea  rubra  from  Canada  ; 
Abies  Delavayi,  A.  recurvata,  with  many 
other  Silver  Firs  and  Spruces  from  China. 
Abies  Saghaliensis,  A.  Hondoensis,  and  A. 
amabilis,  true,  were  all  unhurt  by  frost, 
A.  subalpina  alone  being  somewhat  in- 
jured. Almost  every  species  of  Larch, 
including  Larix  Potaninii  and  L.  Prin- 
cipis  Rupprechtii,  are  to  be  seen  at 
Dawyck  ;  but  L.  Lyalli,  from  Alberta,  and 
L.  Griffithii,  from  the  Himalayas,  seem 
quite  unable  to  grow  here  ;  L.  kurilensis, 
though  healthy,  does  not  seem  quite  equal 
to  L.  occidentalis  in  vigour.  Of  the 
Birches  and  Alders  the  collection  is  very 
extensive,  amongst  the  most  promising 
being  a  Birch  known  in  America  as  Betula 
occidentalis,  from  the  Kootenay  district, 
but  which  Dr.  Henry  considers  to  be  a 
form  of  papyracea ;  B.  Maximowiczi,  from 
Japan,  and  a  Birch  from  Kansuh  not 
yet  named,  more  thriving  here  than  at 
Colesborne,  where  it  has  been  injured  by 
frost.  Of  Poplars  there  are  several  new 
and  rare  species  from  China,  and  a  new 
one  from  Vancouver  Island.  Mr. 
Balfour  finds  that  Populus  trichocarpa  is 
one  of  the  hardiest  and  fastest^growing  of 
all  known  trees,  and  intends,  as  I  do,  to 
plant  it  largel}-.  Quercus  garryana, 
which  in  Vancouver  Island  is  the  finest 
Oak,  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Balfour, 
and  at  present  seems  to  grow  better  both 
here  and  at  Colesborne  than  the  other 
white  Oaks.  Juniperus  scopulorum, 
Tsuga  chinensis,  and  Tsuga  caroliniana 
are  promising  young  trees,  as  well  as  many 
species  of  Pyrus,  Prunus,  Lime,  Ash,  and 
Maple. 

Of  the  interesting  plantations  in  which 
Douglas  Fir  and  Sitka  Spruce  are  largely 
planted  up  to  1,000  feet  above  the  sea,  I 
have  not  time  to  speak,  but  I  saw  enough 
to  be  sure  that,  both  from  the  economic 
and  the  ornamental  side  of  the  question, 
Mr.  Balfour  is  well  seconded  by  his 
forester,  Mr.  Robert  Tindal,  as  well  as  by 
his  gardener,  Mr.  James  Simpson.  H.  j. 
Elwes,  Colesborne. 
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ORCHID     NOTES   AND   GLEANINGS. 


ODONTONIA     MACNABIANA    . BRACKEN  - 

HURST  VARIETY  (O.  EDWARDII   x    M. 

BLEUANA). 

This  hybrid  is  now  flowering  in  the  collec- 
tion of  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  The  inflores- 
cence, which  has  two  branches,  is  about 
18  inches  in  height,  and  bears  16  flowers, 
each  2  inches  at  the  greatest  width,  and  shaped, 
in  a  large  degree,  like  Miltonia  vexillaria.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  coloured  claret- 
purple,  with  a  very  narrow  white  margin. 
The  lip  has  a  yellow  crest,  and  a  white  base  on 
which  are  two  thickened  lines  of  dark  ruby  red 
colour,  with  two  or  three  blotches  of  the  same 
tint  on  each  side,  the  flat  front  lobe  being  rosy- 
maave.  In  habit  the  plant  is  intermediate  be- 
tween the  parents,  but  has  the  pale  green  tint 
of  those  of  the  M.  vexillaria  type. 

HYBRID   ORCHIDS. 

(Continued  from  p.  410,    Vol.   LV.) 


A  Bad  Start  in  Markktixg  Plums. 
Probably  it  is  safe  to  say  that  since  Rivers' 
Early  Prolific  Plums  were  introduced,  their  start- 
ing prices  have  never  before  been  as  low  as  they 
were  this  season.  Usually,  I  have  made  4s.  6d. 
to  5s.  per  half-sieve  of  281b.,  and  last  year,  when 
the.  crop  was  extremely  short,  they  realised  8s. 
at  the  start.  This  season  it  was  4s.,  a  week 
later  the  price  fell  to  5s.,  and  within  a  fortnight 
to  2s.,  or  even  less.  Later  sales  have  been  as 
low  as  Is.  6d.  Such  prices,  from  which  rail 
and  market  exyjenses  had  to  be  deducted, 
were  greatly  disappointing,  as  there  was 
a  short  crap  of  this  variety  in  many  of 
the  principal  Plum  districts  of  the  country. 
A  glut  of  fruit  from  France  and  two  or 
three  other  Continental  countries  must  have  been 
chiefly  accountable,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the 
miserably  low  prices ;  but  other  influences, 
noticed  below,  soon  came  into  action.  Czar  also 
had  a  very  bad  start,  and  there  can  hardly  be 
much  hope  of  Victoria  doing  better,  although  this 
was  one  of  the  varieties  most  seriously  damaged 
by  the   spring  frosts.     Half  a  crop  of  Plums  in 


Hybrid. 


•Biasso-Cattleya  Virgo         

Cattleya  Astron  

Cattleya  Enchantress 

Cattleya  Irene 

Laelio-Cattleya  Brugensis 

Laelio-Cattleya  Constance 

Laelio-Cattleya  Canary         

Laelio-Cattleya  Corncrake 
Laelio-Cattleya  Miss  Louisa  Fowler 

Laelio-Cattleya  Pallene         

Laelio-Cattleya  Shogun         , 

Laelio-Cattleya  Whiteae , 

Odontioda  Ashtonii    . . 
( klontioda  Patricia 

Odontioda  Kubia         , 

Odontoglossum  Lycidas        , 

Odontoglossum  Marathon , 

0d'iiitn^]i)hsnm  <  htriul 
Odontoglossum  Paulinus 
Odontoelossum  splendens  Invincible 
Odontoglossum  Troyanowskiae 
Od  utoglossum  Uro-antbum 

Odontoma  Cleverleyana        

Odontoma  Charlesworthii 

Odontoma  MacNabianaBraekenhiust  var. 

Yuylstekeara  insignia  ; . 


Parentage. 


Exhibitor. 


B.  cucullata  (cuspidata)    x    C.   Mossiae   Wageneri, 

shown  as  B.-C.  Dora,  name  appropriated 
Harrisoniana  alba  x  Dusseldorfei  Undine 

intermedia  alba  x  chocoensis  alba        

Suzanne  Hye  de  Crorn  x  Mossiae  Wageneri  .. 

L.-C.  Martinetii  x  L.-C.  luminosa         

L.-C.  Bletchleyensis  x  C.  Mossiae         

L.  cinnabrosa  x  C.  citrina  . 

L.  Gwennie  x  C.  Mossiae  Reineckiana 

L.-C.  callistoglossa  x  C.  granulosa        

L.-C.  Pallas  x  C.  Schroderae        

L.-C.  Martinetii  x  L.  tenebrosa 

L.-C.  Vinesiae  x  C.  Mossiae         

Odm.  Arnistrongiae  x  C.  Noezliana 

Odm.  Phoebe  x  Oda.  Charlesworthii 

Odm.  Vuylstekei  x  Oda.  Charlesworthii 

Andersonianum  x  amabile 

amabile  x  eximium.. 

Peseatorei  x  Queen  Alexandra  var.  Carmen  .. 

altum  x  ardentissimum 

eximium  x  Wikkeanum  (I)enisoniae)  .. 

Th'iinpsonianum  x  Rolfeae  

Uro-Skinneri  x  Kegeljani  (polyxanthum) 
Odm.  Rolfeae  x  M.  vexillaria  Leopoldii 
odm.  Uro-Skinneri  x  M.  vexillaria 
Odm.  Edwaidii  x  M.  Bleuana 

M.  Bleuana  x  Oda.  Charlesworthii        


Messrs.  Charlesworth. 

Bariin  Schroder. 
Mansell  and  Hatcher. 
J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq. 
Sander  and  Sons. 
Florv  and  Black. 
YV.  H.  St.  Quintin,  Esq. 
U.  int.  Sir  G.  L.  Holford. 
J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq. 
Flory  and  Black. 
Sander  and  Sons. 
Eustace  F.  Clark,  Esq. 

E.  R.  Ashton,  Esq. 
H.  S.  Goodson,  Esq. 
R,  G.  Thwaites,  Esq. 
Sander  and  Sons. 
Sander  and  Sons. 

De  B.  i  rawshay,  Esq. 
Sander  and  Sons. 
Sandt  r  and  Sons. 
Sander  and  Sons. 

F.  M.  Ogilvie,  Esq. 
Mansell  and  Hatcher, 
Messrs.  Charlesworth. 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq., and 

Sander  and  Sons. 
Firmin  Lambeau,  Esq. 


*  Brasso-Cattleya  Dora  (('.  Trianae  alhens  x  B.-C.  Digbyano-Mbssiae   Queen  Alexandra),   shown  hy  E.  H  Davidson  and 
Co.     See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  March  8,  1913,  p.  L58. 


THE   MARKET  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


Great  relief  from  drought  occurred  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  July ;  but  dry,  sunny 
weather  set  in  after  the  22nd,  and,  with  only 
slight  interruptions,  has  continued  up  to  the  time 
of  writing.  The  break  in  the  drought  did  not 
come  soon  enough  to  prevent  the  dwarfing  of 
early  Apples  and  Plums  in  my  district.  The 
fruit  was  very  plentiful  on  the  trees,  and  this 
helped  to  prevent  it  from  attaining  full  size. 
Victoria  Plums,  although  not  early,  seem  likely 
to  be  smaller  than  usual,  even  where  they  were 
moderately  thinned.  Unless  a  thoroughly  soak- 
ing Tain  comes  soon,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  late 
Apples  and  Plums  will  fail  to  attain  their  full 
size. 

Apples  Dropping. 

This  misfortune  was  referred  to  last  month, 
when,  however,  it  had  not  become  very  serious. 
Before  the  end  of  July  the  dropping  became  very 
extensive,  much  fruit  of  nearly,  or  quite,  full  size 
having  fallen.  On  August  2nd,  moreover,  a 
strong  and  gusty  wind  brought  Apples,  Pears, 
and  early  Plums  off  the  trees  in  showers,  and 
prices  were  so  low  that  it  was  hardly  remunera- 
tive to  pick  damaged  windfalls  off  the  ground. 
Unfortunately,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and  Wor- 
cester Pearmain  were  among  the  varieties  which 
had  much  fruit  blown  down,  and  this  was  practi- 
cally worthless,  owing  to  its  smallnesj  and  im- 
maturity. The  extensive  dropping  of  Apples 
may  be  attributed  to  drought,  the  ends  of  the 
stalks  being  found  dry  and  brown. 


the  country  at  large  probably  pays  growers 
better  than  a  full  crop,  because  there  are  the  same 
expenses  per  half-sieve  for  picking  and  rail  and 
marketing,  when  the  prices  are  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d  , 
as  when  they  are  4s.  to  5s.,  at  least  where  com- 
mission is  charged  per  quantity. 

The  War  and  Fruit  Prices. 
Up  to  the  present  the  war  has  been  entirely 
and  very  seriously  disadvantageous  to  fruit- 
growers, in  spite  of  the  almost,  entire  sus- 
pension of  foreign,  supplies  of  fruit.  In 
the  first  place,  the  great  call  made  upon 
the  railway  companies  for  the  movement  of 
troops  and  materials  of  warfare  prevented  for 
some  days  the  conveyance  of  empties  to  fruit- 
growers, particularly  in  the  South.  This  led  to 
the  spoiling  of  large  quantities  of  Plums  and 
early  Apples.  Worse  still,  because  probably  per- 
manent, is  the  greatly  reduced  demand  for  fruit, 
due  partly  to  the  feeling  that  expenses  of  living 
must  be  economised,  and  partly  to  the  rise  ill  the 
price  of  sugar.  At  the  end  of  last  week  the  prices 
of  Plums  and  Apples  had  become  extremely  low. 

A  Troublesome  Apple. 
Of  all  the  varieties  of  Apples  that  I  grow  for 
market,  Beauty  of  Bath  is  the  most  troublesome 
to  secure  in  perfect  condition.  If  gathered  too 
soon,  it  lacks  colour,  and  has  comparatively  little 
selling  value.  If  left  to  colour  fully  on  the  trees 
the  fruit  drops  off  wholesale.  Several  times 
this  season  my  trees  have  been  gone  over 
by  the  pickers  in  order  to  get  all  the  fully 
ripened  fruit  off  them,  and  yet  on  the  morning 
following  the  picking  the  ground  has  been  strewn 


with  Apples.  The  old  Striped  Joaneting  and  the 
small  yellow  variety  of  the  same  name  are  as 
bad  for  dropping,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  is  bad 
enough,  but  not  as  faulty  in  this  respect  as 
Beauty  of  Bath.  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that 
the  Apples  which  drop  most  freely  from  Beauty 
of  Bath  trees  are  not  the  most  highly  coloured, 
but  those  which  are  greenish,  though  striped, 
and  these  the  pickers  are  apt  to  leave  when  they 
are  gathering  the  ripest.  My  oldest  trees  of 
this  variety  had  litter  put  under  them,  so  that 
there  was  less  injury  done  to  dropped  fruit.  A 
good  many  Apples,  however,  were  bruised  by- 
striking  branches  as  they  fell.  Litter  was  not 
available  for  trees  in  other  orchards,  and  there 
the  injury,  from  dropping,  was  serious.  Besides, 
dropped  fruit  gets  pecked  badly  by  birds,  or 
eaten  by  rabbits,  and  my  orchards  are  not 
netted  all  round,  the  wire  netting  being  around 
the  trunk  of  each  tree.  Even  varieties  which 
usually  hang  well  on  the  trees  have  dropped  ex- 
tensively this  season 

POLLINATION. 

If  guided  only  by  evidence  obtained  in  my  own 
orchards,  I  should  say  that  the  fuss  made  now- 
adays about  self-sterility  in  many  varieties  of 
Plums  and  Apples  is  greatly  exaggerated,  or,  at 
least,  that  the  danger  of  growing  varieties  in 
large  blocks  is  over-estimated.  This  season 
Early  Prolific  Plum  trees.  50ft.  from  any  other 
variety,  were  loaded  with  fruit,  as  much  so  as 
trees  close  to  Czar  or  Victoria.  This  has  beer 
equally  noticeable  when  the  previous  crop  of 
Prolific  was  grown.  Yet  the  variety  is  classed  as 
"partially  self  sterile."  Black  Diamond  is  the 
only  Plum  grown  by  me  which  has  failed  to  fruit 
well  when  no  other  variety  is  close  to  it.  As  to 
Apples  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Allington  Pippin, 
Beauty  of  Bath,  Worcester  Pearmain,  and  Lord 
Grosvenor,  all  grown  in  large  blocks,  the  trees 
have  set  fruit  as  freely  in  the  middle  of  each 
block  as  at  the  outsides.  Rows  60ft.  to  lOOt*. 
from  any  other  variety  bear,  or  have  borne,  as 
good  crops  as  those  next  to  another 
variety.  In  a  block  of  nine  rows  of 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  with  Early  Julyan 
on  one  side  of  it  and  one  row  of  Charles  Ross., 
with  Worcester  Pearmain  next  to  it,  on  the  other 
side,  the  middle  row  in  the  block  of  trees,  12ft. 
apart,  bears  as  heavy  a  crop  as  either  of  the  out- 
side rows.  This  does  not  prove  that  all  the 
varieties  are  self-fertile,  because  bees  and  other 
insects  may  effect  cross-fertilisation  ;  but  it  does 
indicate  that  the  alleged  danger  of  growing  ths 
variety  in  a  large  block  is  exaggerated.  Pollin 
ation  experiments  with  paper  bags  are  carried 
on  under  unnatural  conditions,  and  their  re- 
sults do  not  inspire  me  with  confidence. 
What  is  wanted  is  the  systematic  obser- 
vation and  recording  of  the  fruiting  of  trees 
of  different  varieties  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums 
in  large  blocks,  comparing  the  cropping  on  rows 
furthest  from,  with,  that  of  those  nearest  to, 
some  other  variety  under  ordinary  conditions. 

Red  Spider  on  Outdoor  Fruit  Trees. 

Probably  in  consequence  of  the  warm,  dry 
conditions  of  the  early  part  of  the  summer, 
red  spider  has  caused  more  damage  to  outdoor 
fruit  trees  than  I  have  ever  noticed  before.  Early 
Prolific,  among  Plums,  was  most  badly  attacked, 
and  Domino  among  Apples ;  and  several  other 
varieties  of  both  fruits  were  injured  to  some  ex- 
tent. 

The  Scarcity  of  Wasps. 

By  this  time  in  mo6t  past  seasons  wasps  have 
been  seen  in  great  numbers,  attacking  ripe  Plums, 
Apples,  and  Pears;  but  at  present  ex- 
tremely few  wasps  have  been  seen  in  my 
orchards.  Whether  this  comparative  im- 
munity from  the  troublesome  insect  is 
general",  or  whether  it  may  be  attributed 
in  my  case  to  the  persistent  destruction  of  wasps' 
nests  in  recent  seasons,  I  cannot  say.  .4 
Southern   Grower. 
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BUDDLEIA  COLVILEI. 


This  plant  is  a  native  of  Sikkim,  Himalaya, 
growing  at  elevations  of  9,000  to  12,000  feet,  and 
is  described  by  the  late  Dr.  Hooker  as  the  hand- 
somest of  all  the  Himalayan  shrubs.  It  was 
discovered  by  Dr.  Hooker  in  1849,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  become  common  in  gardens. 
The  specimen  illustrated  in  fig.  52  is  growing 
in  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  and  Son's  nursery  at 
Exeter,    where   it    has    withstood    20°   of    frost. 


has  also  flowered  well  in  Sir  Archibald  Buchan- 
Hepburn's  garden  at  Prestonkirk,  East  Lothian. 
Sir  Archibald  writes  as  follows  :  "  Buddleia 
Colvilei,  though  flowering  annually,  has  this 
year  surpassed  itself,  like  most  other  shrubs,  and 
my  specimen  was  a  mass  of  bloom,  every 
shoot  bearing  a  truss  :  a  magnificent  sight.  Un- 
like most  of  its  kind,  it  requires  three  or  four 
years'  growth  before  commencing  to  flower. 
Cuttings  do  not  strike  so  readily  as  those  of  the 
varieties  of  B.  variabilis.  I  practically  do  not 
prune  the  plant,  which  is  on  a  wall.     All  other 


Fig.  52. — buddleia  colvilei  flc 


WERING   IN    MESSRS. 


1BERT    VEITCH    AND    SON  S    NURSERY,    EXETER. 


Messrs.  Veitch  inform  us  that  it  was  planted 
in  the  open  in  the  autumn  of  1901,  and  has 
reached  a  height  of  16  feet,  with  a  spread  of 
branches  measuring  21  feet.  At  the  time  when 
the  photograph  was  taken,  the  plant  was  carry- 
ing about  300  trusses  of  beautiful  pink-coloured 
flowers.  The  leaves  are  from  5  to  7 
inches  long,  elliptic-lanceolate,  dark-green  above 
and  pale  beneath.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
thyrsiform,  pendulous  panicles  12  to  18 
inches  long  (see  fig.  53)  and  are  coloured 
rose-purple  or  crimson,  with  a  white  ring  around 
the  mouth.  The  flowering  season  is  June  to 
August.     It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  plant 


Buddleia6,  except  B.  globosa,  are  cut  hard  back 
after  flowering." 


NOTES  ON  FRENCH  HORTICULTURE. 


THE  ARBORETUM  AT  BARRES. 

The  Dendrological   Society  of  France  paid  on 
Sunday,  June  28,  an  extremely  interesting  visit 
to   Barres.     This   locality,   situated   in  the   com 
roune   Nogent  sur  Vernisson   (Loiret),  at  a  dis- 
tance of  some  80  miles  south  of  Paris,  is  of  the 


greatest  interest  to  foresters.  The  objects  of 
the  visit  were  two-fold,  the  Arboretum  belonging 
to  the  State  and  the  Fruticetum  of  M.  Maurice 
de  Vilmorin.  The  State  Arboretum  is  estab- 
lished on  a  property  that  was  bought  in  1821 
by  M.  Andre  de  Vilmorin.  It  was  handed  over 
to  the  French  Government  in  1856,  and  a  State 
school  of  practical  sylviculture  was  established 
t  litre.  Subsequently  a  secondary  school  was 
founded  with  the  object  of  giving  to  foresters 
the  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  advance  in  grade.  The 
State  forests  cover  about  150  acres,  of  which 
about  six  constitute  the  Arboretum  proper.  This 
Arboretum  contains  one  of  the  richest  collections 
of  trees  in  Europe.  Adjoining  it  is  an  interest- 
ing forestry  museum.  The  Catalogue  de  L'Ar- 
boretum  National  de  Bancs,  published  by  M. 
Parde  in  1906,  gives  valuable  information  on  the 
collections  and  on  the  observations  which  I  have 
been  made  at  Barres.  An  atlas  of  photographic 
reproductions  and  plans  accompanies  the  cata- 
logue. From  the  time  of  his  purchase  of  the 
property,  Andre  de  Vilmorin  began  planting 
exotic  trees,  numerous  species  of  Pinus,  Cedrus 
Libani,  Abies  Pinsapo,  etc.,  as  well  as  different 
species  of  American  Oak.  The  information 
gained  as  the  result  of  the  planting  of  Pines 
of  different  varieties  and  origins  is  well  known 
and  has  considerable  interest.  Pinus  Laricio  (of 
Calabria),  planted  between  1823  and  1830,  forms 
at  the  present  moment  magnificent  groups  ui 
trees  80  feet  high,  straight-stemmed  and 
vigorous.  Plantations  of  a  third  generation  of 
seeds  gathered  from  these  trees  have  been  es- 
tablished. Pinus  Laricio  (from  Corsica)  follows 
immediately  after  the  former  as  an  object  of 
interest.  With  respect  to  Pinus  sylvestris,  the 
superiority  of  the  race  called  "  de  Riga"  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated.  The  important  plan- 
tations of  Pinus  maritima  were  severely  damaged 
during  the  winter  of  1879-80,  and  only  a  few 
examples  remain.  The  American  Oaks  include 
Quercus  alba,  Q.  aquatica,  Q.  coccinea,  Q.  palus- 
tr:s,  Q.  Phellos,  etc.  Quercus  Bariisteri,  a 
small,  contorted  tree,  is  completely  naturalised 
at  Barres,  where  it  sows  itself  naturally  and 
makes  good  cover  for  shooting,  being  but  little 
damaged  by  rabbits.  Of  Hybrid  Oaks,  there  is 
a  fine  example,  about  40  feet  high,  of  a  hybrid 
believed  to  be  between  Q.  alba  and  Q.  bicolor, 
and  also  a  splendid  tree  65  feet  high, 
a  cross  between  Q.  rubra  and  Q.  palustris. 
White  Hickoiy  (Carya  alba)  does  extremely 
well  at  Barres,  and  a  fine  example  40  feet 
high  with  a  girth  of  1  metre  gives  natural 
sowings. 

The  Fruticetum  of  M.  Maurice  de  Vilmorin  is 
close  by  the  Arboretum,  and  completes  the  latter 
in  this  sense,  that  it  is  almost  exclusively  de 
voted  to  shrubs.  It  was  created  in  1894  with 
the  object  of  continuing  the  collections  got  to- 
gether by  Lavallee  and  Segrez.  The  Conifers 
are  outside  the  Fruticetum  in  a  quarter  recently 
established.  The  collections  contain  a  large 
number  of  shrubs  introduced  directly  and  for 
the  most  part  from  China,  whence  seeds  were 
sent  to  M.  Maurice  Vilmorin  by  French  mis- 
sionaries. Many  of  the  new  plants  that  have 
just  been  raised  have  been  shown  in  a  young 
stage  at  the  quinquennial  Ghent  Exhibitions  of 
1908  and  1913.  The  Fruticetum  also  contains 
most  of  the  shrubby  species  introduced  recently 
from  Asia,  especially  those  sent  by  Wilson. 
Among  those  noticed  during  our  visit  were  the 
series  of  Lonicera  (Champ.ecerasus)  covered  with 
large  numbers  of  fruits,  L.  bella  with  red  fruits, 
and  the  variety  rosea,  L.  minutiflora  with 
orange  fruits,  Genista  aethnensis.  Corylus  thi- 
betica,  Pninus  spinosa  with  purple  leaves,  the 
pretty  hybrid  Rosa  foliosa  X  Rugosa,  and  so  on. 
Outside  the  Fruticetum  a  specimen  of  Cercidi- 
phyllum  japonicum  planted  in  moist  ground 
forms  a  fine  tree  of  lj  feet  in  circumference  at 
the  base.  Among  the  important  series  of  plants 
the   introduction    of   which   into    cultivation    we 
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owe  to  M.  Maurice  Vilmorin,  may  be  mentioned 
Decaisnea  Fargesii,  Clematis  chrysocoma,  Eu- 
commia  ulmoides,  Davidia  involuerata,  Berberis 
sanguinea,  Ailanthus  Vilmoriniana,  Sorbaria  as- 
surgens,  Cotoneaster  Franchetii,  Sorbus  Vil- 
morini,  Pinus  Armandii  and  Osmanthus  Delavayi. 
The  Fruticetum  is  a  21011-commercial  establish- 
ment for  the  introduction  and  cultivation  of  wild 
species,  especially  of  shrubs.  An  exchange 
list  is  published  each  year  and  sent  to  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  scientific  establishments  and 
collectors.  The  Catalogue  Fruticetum  Vilmor- 
inanum  was  drawn  up  in  1904  by  MM.  Maurice 
de  Vilmorin  and  Bois. 

LE  "  BON  JARDINIEB." 

The  150th  edition  of  the  Bon  Jardinier  has 
just  been  published  by  the  Librairie  agricole  "  de 
la  Maison  Rustique."  The  present  edition  of 
this  French  classic  has  been  entirely  rewritten, 
and  in  its  production  some  40  experts  have  col- 
laborated under  the  general  direction  of  MM. 
Bois  and  Grignan.  The  volume  contains  1,035 
pages,  and  is  illustrated  by  attractive  colour- 
plates.  Certain  changes  have  been  introduced, 
for  example,  calendars,  lists  of  novelties,  etc., 
have  been  omitted.  Since  it  is  no  longer  the  in- 
tention to  issue  a  new  impression  each  year,  scores 
of  the  older  generation  of  French  gardeners  and 
many  of  other  nationality  will  regret,  whilst  re- 
cognising, the  necessity  for  the  change.  The  old- 
fashioned  Bon  Jardinier  is  no  more,  but  in  its 
place,  and  destined  for  a  no  less  brilliant  and 
useful  career,  we  have  the  Bon  Jardinier — 
mm  rrmi  style.  This  change  recalls  the  fact  that 
the  Bon  Jardinier  is  one  of  the  works — if  not 
the  only  one — the  uninterrupted  publication  of 
which  goes  back  furthest  in  the  history  of 
French  bibliography.  The  first  edition  appeared 
in  1754.  Since  that  date,  except  on  five  occa- 
sions, a  new  edition  has  been  published  every 
year.  The  years  of  intromission  were  1815 
and  1871 — sinister  years  in  French  history 
—1888,  1892,  and  *1893,  during  which  last 
three  years  a  general  revision  of  the  work  was  in 
progress. 

Unfortunately  the  1st  (1754)  edition  has  been 
lost,  but  that  it  appeared  is  evident  from  the 
text  of  the  preface  to  the  2nd  (1755)  edition,  in 
which  the  statement  occurs,  "  the  reception  that 
the  public  has  bestowed  on  the  Almanack  has 
determined  the  author  to  profit  by  the  comments 
of  experts,  both  with  respect  to  contents  and 
form.  ..." 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  second  edition 
consisted  of  168  pages.  The  size  grew  by  de- 
grees. In  the  year  of  the  French  Revolution, 
1789,  the  preface  states  "This  Almanack  began 
to  appear  25  years  ago;  without  form  in  its 
origin,  like  all  (things  in,  the  cradle,  it 
has  developed  little  by  little  till  now  it 
has  reached  such  strength  as  to  inspire  the  hope 
that  the  public  will  continue  to  treat  it  with 
benevolent  regard.  In  1847  L'Abbe  Berlese, 
reporting  to  the  Society  of  Horticulture  of 
Paris,  sang  its  praises  in  no  uncertain  tones." 
No  work  on  gardening  has  passed  through  so 
many  editions,  and  none  has  passed  into  so 
many  languages.  It  is  to  be  found  everywhere 
— in  Germany,  England,  and  Russia.  It  is  the 
manual  of  gardening,  a  classic  which  will  endure 
always.  Time  has  judged  it,  and  time  pre- 
serves it. 

All  the  great  French  horticulturists  have 
written  in  its  pages — Poiteau,  Newmann,  Pepin, 
NaU'din,  Ed.  Andre,  and  the  Vilmorins. 

Its  influence  on  gardening  has  been  great. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  oldest 
French  horticultural  periodical,  the  Revue  Horti- 
cole,  which  first  appeared  in  1828,  was  founded 
by  the  authors  of  the  Hon  Jardinier,  and  was 
issued  at  first  as  a  supplement  to  that  work. 
.4.   Meuniasier. 
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ARAUCARIA  EXCELSA. 


Araucaria  excelsa,  the  Norfolk  Island  Pine,  is 
one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  evergreen  trees, 
and  is  largely  grown  in  pots  for  decorative  pur- 
poses in  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory.  The 
specimen  illustrated  in  fig.  54  is  growing  at 
Trewyn,  St.  Ives,  the"  residence  of  Mr.  W. 
Trewhella.  About  fourteen  years  ago,  we  are  in- 
formed, the  tree  was  about  4  feet  high,  but 
it  now  reaches  to  a  height  of  nearly  21  feet. 
The  pot  is  only  16  inches  in  diameter  and  the 
same  in  depth,  yet  the  plant  flourishes  and 
continues  to  increase.  Such  a  large  specimen  in 
a  pot  needs  very  careful  management,  and  Mr. 
Richard  Moore,  the  gardener,  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  its  healthy  appearance.  Araucaria  ex- 
celsa is  a  native  of  Norfolk  Island,  where  it 
forms  a  large  tree.  There  are  several  varieties, 
including  some  with  silvery  ends  to  the  branches. 


VEGETABLES. 


CFXERIAC. 

Celeriac,  or  Turnip-rooted  Celery,  as  it  is  fre- 
quently called,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  winter 
vegetables  we  have.  Though  it  has  been  cul 
tivated  and  largely  used  on  the  Continent  for 
many  years,  it  has  not  found  the  favour  it  de- 
serves in  this  country,  and  it  is  strange  how  few 
of  the  public  even  know  what   it  is. 

To  ensure  good-sized  bulbs  by  autumn  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  planting  it  on  heavily-manured, 
deeply-stirred  ground,  allowing  about  the  same 
distance  between  the  plants  u  s  for  Celery. 
Every  inducement  should  be  afforded  the  plants 
to  make  a  free  and  uninterrupted  growth,  afford 
ing  an  abundance  of  water  both  to  the  roots  and 
foliage.  Other  cultural  details  include  stir- 
ring the  ground  frequently  with  the  Dutch  hoe, 
and  applying  dressings  of  fresh  soot  overhead 
at  least  once  a  week.  Attacks  of  the  Celery 
maggot  must  be  guarded  against.  Early  in 
November  the  crop  should  be  lifted,  the  roots 
trimmed,  and  stored  in  sand  in  a  place  where 
frosts  cannot  reach  them. 

TOMATO  PEACH  BLOW. 

Although  Peach  Blow  is  by  no  means  a  nev 
variety,,  it  is  surprising  how  little  it  is  culti- 
vated, as,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  much  the  best 
flavoured  Tomato.  The  colour  is  perhaps  a  fault, 
but  in  colour  the  public  is  prejudiced.  As  the 
fruits  when  ripe  appear  to  be  unfinished,  this  may 
be  excusable  in  the  general  public,  but  to 
who  grow  Tomatos  for  their  own  use  I  stronglj 
advise  this  variety  for  planting  under  glass.  In 
addition  to  the  fruits  being  of  such  fine  quality, 
the  plant  has  a  good  constitution,  is  a  free 
setter,  and  the  ripe  berries  keep  longer  than 
any  other  I  know.  The  fruits  have  a  striking 
appearance  on  the  exhibition  table  when  pre- 
sented at  their  best,  and  always  find  many  ad 
mirers.     E.  Beckett,  Aldenham   House  Gardens. 


Part  II.  deals  with  Vanillinae,  Sobraliinae, 
Gastrodiinae,  Spiranthinae,  Coelogyninae, 
Pleurothallidinae,  and  other  groups.  There  are 
coloured  plates  of  Cattleya  labiata  var.  Mossiae 
and  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  and  illustrations 
of  twenty  other  Orchids,  including  Liparis  plaity- 
glossa  Schltr. 

Part  III.  continues  the  Pleurothallids,  enu- 
merates Ponerinae,  the  large  group  Laeliinae, 
and  commences  Dendrobiinae. 

The  coloured  plate  is  of  Phaius  Tankervilliae 
(P.  Incarvillei  0.  Ktze.),  the  species  commonly 
known  in  gardens  as  P.  grandifolius,  and  thirty- 
five  species  are  illustrated. 

Part  IV.  has  a  coloured  plate  of  Cymbidium 
Lowianum,  and  thirty-five  illustrations ;  the 
Dendrobiums  are  completed,  and  the  Cymbi- 
dium     family,     Phajinae     and      Bulbophyllinae 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


Die   Orchideen.* 

This  excellent  work  on  Orchids,  by  Dr. 
Rudolf  Schlechter,  which  is  to  be  completed  in 
ten  numbers  during  the  present  year,  progresses 
rapidly.  Parts  2,  3,  and  4  just  received  con- 
firm the  good  opinion  expressed  when  remarking 
on  the  first  issue  and  giving  an  outline  of  the 
scope  of  the  work  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
June  13  last,  n.  415. 

It  may  prove  to  be  the  standard  work  on 
Orchids  enumerating  all  the  genera  and  the 
principal  species,  with  cultural  instructions  and 
other  matter  interesting  to  the  gardener  no  less 
than  the  botanist. 

»  I>i<-  Orchideen.  Published  hy  Paul  Parey,  Hedemanii- 
Miasse,  Berlin.    Price  M.  2.50  each  part. 


Fig.  54. — a  fine  specimen  of  araci  aria  excels  \ 

IN    A   POT. 

dealt  with.  The  work,  which  so  far  runs  to  335 
pages,  gives  on  every  page  evidence  of  the 
careful  elaboration  to  be  expected  from  such  a 
high  authority  as  Dr.  Rudolf  Schlechter,  the 
enumeration  being  marked  by  a  praiseworthy 
recognition  of  established  names,  and  where  a 
departure  has  been  made,  as  in  the  case  of 
Neocoigniauxia  monophylla  Schlechter  for  the 
monotypic  species  always  named  Laelia  mono- 
phylla previously,  there  is  sound  reason  for  it. 

Aden.* 

Aden  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  hottest, 
driest  and  most  barren  inhabited  spot  on  the 
face  of  the  globe;  yet  it  is  not  unhealthy,  and 

*  ■'  Flora  of  Aden."  By  Ethelhert  Blatter,  Records  <>/  the 
Botanical  Sunen  of  India,  Vol.  VII.,  pp.  1-79,  with  an  oro- 
"raphieal  map  and  live  full-page  views.  (Calcutta:  Govern- 
ment Press,  1914.)  To  be  followed  by  a  second  part  con- 
taining descriptions  of  the  plants. 


natural  vegetation  exists  in  many  of  the  secluded 
valleys.  Mr.  Blatter  gives  his  essay  the  title 
of  "Flora,"  but  it  is  much  more  than  many 
works  bearing  this  designation.  He  opens  with 
the  history  of  the  botanical  exploration  of  Aden, 
beginning  with  Henry  Salt  (1809),  and  continu- 
ing with  M.  P.  Edgeworth  (1846) ;  R.  Roth  and 
J  D.  Hooker  (1847)  ;  R.  L.  Playfair  (1852- 
1862)  ;  J.  Anderson  (1857)  ;  and,  missing  many 
less  important  collectors,  G.  Schweinfurth, 
several  visits  (1881-1889)  ;  A.  Deflers  (1885- 
1889)  ;  J.  Lunt  (1894)  ;  K.  Krause  (1905).  The 
extent  of  the  collections,  where  preserved,  and 
the  publications,  if  any,  of  the  collectors,  are 
briefly  set  forth.  These  are  followed  by  a  defini- 
tion of  the  position  of  Aden,  its  geology,  topo- 
graphy, meteorology  and  the  conditions  of  plant 
life.  A  third  section  deals  with  the  vegetation 
from  statistical  and  biological  standpoints,  the 
biological  notes  being  especially  interesting. 

The  late  Sir  Joseph  Hooker's  description  of 
the  vegetation  in  various  localities  is  reproduced, 
and  it  may  be  added  that  it  has  not  been  super- 
seded by  any  subsequent  contribution  to  the  sub- 
ject, though  further  details  have  been  supplied 
i  y  later  travellers.  Mr.  Blatter's  own  observa- 
tions on  adaptation,  colour  of  flowers,  insect  ac- 
tivity, flowering  season  and  climate,  are  valuable 
additions.  We  have  little  space  for  extracts, 
but  he  says: — "The  dominant  species  which 
e  the  vegetation  of  Aden  its  characteristic 
ire  ne  Dipterygium  glaucum,  Cleome  para- 
doxa,  Capparis  galeata  (Capparidaceae),  Reseda 
amblyocarpa,  Sterculia  arabica,  Cucumis  pro- 
phetarum,  Vernonia  atriplieifolia  (Compositae), 
Salvadora  persica,  Glossonema  Boveanum  (Ascle- 
piadaceae),  Boerhaavia  elegans,  B.  verticillata, 
Jatropha  spinosa,  and  Euphorbia  Schimperi. 
Neither  Fern,  nor  Moss,  nor  fungus  has  been 
obs  rved  in  the  peninsula  of  Aden." 

Mr.   Blatter  enumerates  250  species  of  flow  or 
ing    plants   belonging    to     138     genera     and     55 
families.     The  flora  is   composed   of  136  herbs, 
46  undershrubs,  58  shrubs  and  10  trees.     Of  the 
families  19  are  represented  by   only  one  specie6 
li.  11  by  only  two,  and  9  by  three.     These  are 
the    proportions    usually    obtaining    in    remote 
insular    floras.      The    leading    families    are:— 
Gramineae,  33  species;  Leguminoeae,  32  species; 
i  upparidaceae,    18    species;     Euphorbiaceae,     13 
species;      Boraginaceae,      11      species;      Cheno- 
podiaceae,     11     species;     and     Compositae,     10 
-pecies.     The  endemic  element,  so  far  as  known, 
limited  to  ten  species,  but  further  explorations 
in  the  surrounding  countries  may  be  expected  to 
reduce   this  number.     Among  resiniferous  trees 
are    two    species    of    Commiphora    (Balsamoden- 
dron)  :  Acacia  numbers  seven  indigenous  species, 
i  .1   A.  arabica  and  A.  Farnesiana  have  been  in- 
troduced.   The  Doum  Palm  is  indigenous  and  the 
Date  Palm   has  been   planted.     The  absence  of 
Tamarix  and  the  presence  of  Ephredra  are  note- 
worthy  facts.     Two  or  three  pages  are  devoted 
lo   gardening   and    cultivation.      In    1854    an   at- 
tempt  was   made   to    establish   a  garden  at  His- 
wah,   but   it   proved   a   failure.     A   further    trial 
was  made  in  1863,  and  continued  to  1866  without 
any  satisfactory  result.     All    that    remains    now 
of  "the    abandoned    garden   is    a   grove   of    Date 
Palms   and    a    few    Doum    Palms.      Attempts   to 
naturalise    Casuarina   equisetifolia    were    equally 
unsuccessful.     The    only   thing   at   all   answering 
at   present   to   a   garden    in   Aden    proper    (that 
is.    the    peninsula)"  is   at   the   tanks.     A    number 
of    foreign    and    native   trees    and    shrubs    have 
been  planted  in  that  place  and  gardens  laid  out, 
making   the    only   evergreen   spot    in   the   settle- 
ment.    Amongst  the  more  conspicuous  subjects 
are  :   Thespesia  populnea,    Parkinsonia  aculeata, 
Adenium    obesum,    Capparis    galeata,    Poinciana 
elata    and    several   species   of    Acacia.     At   some 
of    the    leading    houses   very    small   gardens   are 
maintained   by  constant  watering.     Descriptions 
of  all  the  plants  are  to  follow  in  a  second  part. 
The  Oliver  whom  the  author  ha3  not  succeeded 
in    tracing    is    probably      Captain     S.     Pasfield 
Oliver,  who  spent  some  years  in  Madagascar. 
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The  Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  H.  J.  Chapman,   Gardener  to  Mrs.  Cookson, 
Oakwood,   Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Cool-house  Oncidiums.— Oncidiuin  cris- 
pum,  0.  Forbesii,  the  natural  hybrid  0.  Man- 
tinii,  and  others  of  this  section,  are  starting  into 
growth,  and  may  be  repotted  as  soon  as  fresh 
roots  form.  Although  classed  as  cool-house 
plants,  they  do  best  in  a  position  where  they  re- 
ceive more  light  than  that  usually  afforded  to 
Odontoglossums,  and  a  cool,  intermediate  tem- 
perature is  more  desirable  than  the  damp  condi- 
tions of  the  Odontoglossum  house.  Shade  the 
plants  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  sun's  rays  from 
scorching  the  foliage.  They  should  be  grown  in 
shallow  pots  or  baskets,  the  compost  to  consist  of 
about  equal  parts  fibrous  peat,  chopped  Sphag- 
num-moss, and  broken  Oak  leaves.  Press  the 
compost  firmly  about  the  roots  and  the  base  of 
the  plants.  With  plenty  of  sunlight  moisture 
evaporates  rapidly,  and,  as  the  plants  require 
liberal  supplies  of  root  moisture  during  the  time 
when  they  are  growing  and  flowering,  water- 
ing must  be  done  with  extra  care.  Spray  the 
plants  overhead  when  the  conditions  are  favour- 
able. 0.  concolor  is  exceedingly  useful  in  the 
early  spring.  Attend  to  necessary  repotting  at 
the  present  before  growth  becomes  far  advanced. 
0.  tigrinum  should  be  repotted  when  the  new 
pseudo-bulbs  commence  to  form,  for  then  fresh 
roots  develop  and  the  plants  quickly  become  re- 
established. The  soil  advised  for  the  other 
species  is  suitable,  but  charcoal  and  sand  should 
be  added ;  and  use  well-drained  pots. 

Miltonia  vexillaria.— The  growth  of 
plants  which  flowered  early  in  the  season  is  well 
advanced,  and  the  annual  repotting  may  be 
undertaken.  1  have  already  referred  in  a  pre- 
vious calendar  to  the  different  methods  of  treat- 
ment and  times  for  repotting  this  Orchid  under 
varying  conditions.  M.  vexillaria  should  be 
potted  loosely,  and  ample  chopped  Sphagnum- 
moss,  as  well  as  a  fair  quantity  of  broken  leaves 
and  sand  or  broken  crocks,  shouM  be  included 
in  the  compost.  Let  the  plants  remain  in  the 
Odontoglossum  house  until  the  end  of  September, 
and  shade  them  carefully  after  they  are 
repotted.  Examine  the  growth  for  the 
presence  of  yellow  thrips,  and  if  the  pest  is  ob- 
served, dip  them  in  an  insecticide  whenever  the 
outside  conditions  are  favourable.  Spray  regu- 
larly with  a  mild  insecticide. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  W.  Crump,  Gardener  to  Earl  Bbacchamp,  K.C.M.G., 
Madresfteld   Court,  Worcestershire. 

Alterations  to  Beds.— During  the  sum- 
mer notes  should  be  made  and  plans  sketched 
in  preparation  for  next  season,  when  the  beds 
have  to  be  re-designed.  It  is  advisable  to  dis- 
card older  varieties  and  replace  them  with 
more  up-to-date  sorts,  or  a  different  class 
of  plants  altogether.  This  is  an  important 
point  in  the  management  of  the  flower  garden, 
for  it  helps  to  maintain  the  interest  and  the 
pleasure  of  those  most  nearly  concerned. 

Pentstemons  are  proving  some  of  the  most 
satisfactory  of  bedding  plants  this  season.  Each 
year  they  are  grown  in  increasing  numbers,  and, 
given  good  cultivation,  very  few  plants  provido 
more  gorgeous  and  effective  colouring  displays 
when  massed.  There  are  many  good  varieties 
possessing  healthy  vigorous  foliage  and  long  spikes 
of  large  flowers,  ranging  from  white  to  purple. 
The  scarlet  and  pink  varieties  are  excellent; 
George  Home  may  lie  recommended  for  planting 
in  masses  to  provide  blocks  of  rich  scarlet 
colour  over  a  long  period.  Newbury  Gem  and 
Southgate  Gem  .ire  excellent  for  edging.  Remove 
all  seed  pods  from  the  plants,  for  if  these  remain 
the  flowers  will  he  small  in  size.  Pentstemons 
are  gross  feeders,  and  the  roots  should  receive 
assistance  occasionally,  in  the  form  either  of 
artificial   fertiliser  or  of  liquid  manure. 


Kniphofia  and  Galtonia.  —  These  effective 
plants  are  now  extremely  gay,  and  if  planted  in 
juxtaposition,  in  large  recesses,  on  mounds,  or  in 
specially  reserved  and  prepared  sites  in  shrub- 
beries, brighten  up  the  whole  landscape,  but  they 
require  to  be  planted  on  a  bold  scale. 

Coloured  Shrubs. -Good  effects  are  also 
obtained  by  the  planting  of  bold  groups  of 
coloured  foliage  shrubs,  such  as  Golden  Elder 
and  Prunus  Pissartii.  The  shoots  should  be 
cut  hard  down  to  the  ground  every  year.  These 
ornamental  shrubs  should  be  planted  from  four 
to  six  feet  apart,  and  the  ground  about  them 
kept  clean  of  weeds. 

Gladiolus.  — The  various  kinds  of  Gladioli 
are  useful  plants  for  bedding  purposes.  A  large 
bed  of  irregular  shape,  sloping  down  to  the  edge 
of  a  pond,  planted  with  Hydrangea  paniculata 
grandiflora,  interspersed  with  plants  of  Gladiolus 
Brenchleyensis,  gives  an  effect  beautiful  in  the 
extreme,  especially  as  the  colours  of  the  flowers 
are  reflected  in  the  water.  G.  Brenchleyensis,  al- 
though an  old  variety,  is  very  effective,  and  the 
bulbs  are  cheap.  The  choicer  ana  larger  varieties 
should  be  reserved  for  more  generous  and  special 
treatment  in  the  bulb  garden  proper.  A  few 
good  varieties  are  Faust,  Hollandia,  and  Prinseps. 
The  variety  Baron  Hulot,  associated  with  Wat- 
sonia  Ardernei,  make6  a  charming  display. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  C.  H.  Cook,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
Knowsley  Hall,  Lancashire. 

Forcing  Bulbs.- It  is  time  to  make  prepar- 
ations for  the  forcing  of  bulbs  for  winter  bloom- 
ing. If  Freesias  and  Roman  Hyacinths  are  re- 
quired in  bloom  from  November  onwards  the 
bulbs  should  be  potted  at  once.  Ordinary  pot- 
ting soil  is  suitable,  and  should  be  free  from 
artificial  manure.  Pot  the  Freesias  in  5-inch 
pots,  placing  six  to  eight  coTms  in  each  recep- 
tacle. Work  the  soil  firmly  around  the  conns, 
place  the  pots  in  a  cool  frame.  Water  the  soil, 
and  cover  it  with  a  layer  of  Moss,  mats  or  other 
material  until  roots  form  and  a  little  top  growth 
is  visible.  They  may  then  be  placed  on  an  airy 
shelf  in  a  greenhouse,  or  remain  in  the  frames, 
admitting  an  abundance  of  air  during  favour- 
able weather.  Old  tubers  should  be  sorted  and 
the  best  potted  up  for  flowering.  It  is  a  good 
plan  before  potting  them  to  spread  them  in  the 
sunshine,  for  this  will  prevent  their  rotting  and 
the  growths  will  be  stronger. 

Roman  Hyacinths.— Place  as  many  bulbs 
as  possible  in  each  5^-inch  or  6-inch  pot,  and 
sprinkle  sand  around  them.  Pot  firmly,  with  the 
apex  of  the  bulbs  just  above  the  surface.  If 
the  soil  is  dry,  soak  it  with  water.  Plunge  the 
pots  in  a  bed  of  suitable  material  and  cover 
them  with  4  inches  of  ashes  that  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  for  some  time.  The  object 
of  plunging  the  bulbs  is  to  get  plenty  of  roots 
to  form  before  forcing  is  attempted.  When  the 
pots  are  filled  with  roots  and  the  top  growth 
about  1  inch  long  the  plants  may  be  removed 
to  a  cold  frame.  Cover  the  frame  w'th  mats  for 
a  week  or  two,  then  gradually  admit  light  and 
air.  These  Hyacinths  may  be  planted  in  boxes 
and  grown  under  the  same  treatment  as  afforded 
those  in  pots.  Grown  in  this  way  they  will  fur- 
nish a  supply  of  cut  blooms,  or  the  plants  may 
be  lifted  when  coming  into  flower  and  planted 
in  baskets,  vases,  etc. 

Tulips  and  Narcissi.— These  bulbs  re- 
quire the  same  treatment  as  advised  for  Roman 
Hyacinths.  Pots  7  inches  in  diameter  are  suit- 
able. Deep  boxes  may  be  used  for  Tulips,  but 
Narcissi  do  not  lift  well  from  boxes  and 
should  be  planted  direct  into  whatever  recep- 
tacles they  are  required  to  flower  in.  To  be  suc- 
cessful with  the  forcing  of  bulbs,  the  impoTtanf 
points  to  observe  are  early  potting  and  allow- 
ing the  bulbs  to  remain  in  a  bed  of  ashes  in  a 
dark  frame  until  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots. 
If  these  details  are  observed,  the  forcing  and 
production  of  good,  early  flowers  will  be  assured. 

Codiaeum  and  Dracaena.— For  so  long  as 
these  plants  continue  in  active  growth  the  houses 
should  be  closed  early  each  evening  and  well 
syringed  with  clear  water.  If  red  spider  is  de- 
tected   either    dip   the   plants   in   an    insecticide 


or  sponge  the  leaves;  set  the  plants  out  thinly 
so  that  they  may  receive  plenty  of  sunlight, 
which  brings  out  the  rich  colour. 

Ficus  elastica  variegata.— Young  plants 
raised  from  "eyes"  are  growing  strongly  and 
may  be  treated  as  advised  for  Codiaeums. 
When  the  plants  have  grown  to  a  suitable  height 
for  house  decoration  give  them  cooler  treat- 
ment with  a  view  to  checking  growth.  The  plants 
will  retain  their  leaves  for  several  years  under 
this  treatment. 

Caladium.— The  plants  are  past  their  best 
condition  and  beginning  to  look  untidy.  In  re- 
moving them  to  a  cooler  house  take  care  that 
they  do  not  experience  a  check,  and  fire  heat  will 
still  be  necessary  to  ripen  the  foliage  gradually. 
Less  water  will  be  needed,  and  when  the  foliage 
has  quite  died  down  the  plants  may  be  stored 
under  a  stage  where  the  temperature  does  not 
fall  below  63°. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  \V.  Hedlby  Warren,   Gardener  to  the  AstonClinton 
Park  Estate  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild),  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

The  Vinery.- Houses  in  which  the  bunches 
are  ripe  or  ripening  need  to  be  ventilated  very 
carefully ;  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable 
admit  an  abundance  of  fresh  air,  which  will  not 
only  conduce  to  the  good  of  the  present  crop,  but 
help  to  ripen  the  wood  for  next  season's  fruit- 
ing. Fire-heat  must  be  freely  used  during  cold 
nights,  and  also  during  the  day  time,  when  the 
weather  is  dull  or  damp,  admitting  sufficient  air 
to  maintain  a  light,  buoyant  atmosphere.  Hexa- 
gon netting  should  be  fitted  over  the  ventilators 
of  houses  containing  ripe  Grapes,  to  prevent 
wa6ps  from  entering.  This  is  preferable  to 
placing  each  bunch  in  a  bag  of  muslin,  which  fre- 
quently spoils  the  appearance  of  the  berries.  Re- 
move lateral  growths  on  vines  in  successional 
houses  at  frequent  intervals,  and  promote  a  fairly 
high  temperature  in  vineries  containing  Muscat 
Grapes  not  quite  ripe.  The  foliage  of  Grapes, 
and  Muscat  varieties  in  particular,  is  liable 
to  attacks  of  red  spider  during  the  time  when 
the  fruit  is  ripening,  and  measures  must  be  taken 
to  destroy  the  pest  directly   it  is  detected. 

Melons.  —  Expose  fruits  that  are  ripening  to 
the  light  and  air,  and  stop  all  lateral  growths 
closely.  Plants  setting  their  fruits  should  be 
grown  in  a  temperature  not  lower  than  75°  to 
85°,  and  if  there  is  a  danger  of  the  temjierature 
dropping  below  this  during  dull  or  damp  days 
the  hot- water  system  should  be  employed. 
From  now  onwards  Melon-growing  will  be  much 
more  difficult  than  in  early  spring,  and  the 
plants  will  need  all  the  available  sunshine  during 
the  remaining  weeks  of  summer.  The  last  batch 
of  plants  should  already  have  been  planted,  or 
there  is  little  hope  of  ripening  the  crop  satisfac- 
torily. Maintain  an  equable  temperature,  by 
occasionally  renewing  the  linings  of  the  hotbed, 
where  the  plants  are  growing  in  frames,  and  dis- 
continue syringing  during  dull  weather.  Water 
the  roots  with  great  care  when  the  weather  is 
damp,  and  raise  the  fruit  well  above  the  foli- 
age, so  that  it  may  receive  the  full  benefit  of  air 
and  sunlight.  Fruits  nearing  the  ripening  stage 
should  be  cut  a  day  or  two  before  they  are  quite 
ripe,  and  be  placed  in  a  dry,  airy  room. 

Cucumbers  at  this  time  of  the  year  are 
subject  to  attacks  of  thrips,  a  pest  not  easily 
discernible  unless  the  leaves  are  closely  ex- 
amined Upon  the  first  appearance  of  thrips 
remove  all  leaves  that  show  signs  of  infestation, 
and  well  fumigate  the  house.  Afterwards 
syringe  the  plants  with  fairly  strong  tobacco 
water.  Watch  the  progress  of  the  roots,  and  see 
if  the  plants  require  a  fresh  top-dressing  <if 
turfy  loam  and  decayed  manure.  Do  not  allow 
the  growths  to  become  overcrowded  ;  remove  all 
old  leaves  as  soon  as  they  are  over,  and  train 
in  the  younger  growths  to  take  their  places.  This 
simple  detail  of  removing  the  old  leaves  might . 
and  does,  save  much  trouble,  for  it  will  lie  fre- 
quently found  that  almost  all  the  insect  pe6ts 
are  present  on  these  old  leaves.  Should  mildew 
make  its  appearance-  ami  plants  growing  in 
frames  seem  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
this   pest   during   August   and    September — dust 
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the  foliage  and  sides  of  the  frame  with  dry 
flowers  of  sulphur.  Make  speedy  prepara- 
tions, if  not  already  done,  for  the  raising  ot 
plants  for  the  winter  crop,  and  see  that  the 
house  or  pit  is  thoroughly  cleansed  in  prepara- 
tion for  planting.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
grow  Cucumbers  during  the  winter  months, 
unless  a  full  and  ready  supply  of  artificial  heat  is 
at  command,  an  important  item  overlooked  by 
some  growers.  A  partially  sunk  lean-to  house 
or  pit  with  a  full  south  aspect  conserves  the  heat 
better  than  a  span  roofed  structure. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Bv   J.   G.   Weston,   Gardener  to  Lady  NORTHCOTE, 
Eastwell  Park,  Kent. 

Pears. -As  a  result  of  early  thinning  the 
fruits  are  swelling  rapidly,  and  the  growth  and 
foliage  is  clean  and  healthy.  Attend  to  the 
work  of  summer  pruning  at  once.  Pinch  out  all 
lateral  growths  on  cordon  trees,  and  expose  the 
fruits  as  much  as  possible  to  the  sunshine  that 
they  may  develop  a  good  flavour  and  rich  colour. 
Shorten  "grossly  growing  slioots,  to  preserve  a 
proper  balance  of  growth.  The  earlier  varieties, 
such  as  Jargonelle,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien, 
and  Citron  des  Cannes,  will  soon  be  ripening. 
and  fruits  should  be  gathered  just  before 
they  are  fully  ripe.  To  ensure  a  succession  of 
ripe  fruits,  gather  a  few  daily,  and,  if  the 
weather  turns  dull  ;  nd  cold,  pick  a  few  of  the 
ripest  fruits,  and  place  them  in  a  box  in  a 
moderately  warm  place.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  gather  too  many  fruits  at  one  time,  as 
they  ripen  and  deteriorate  quickly  after  they 
are'  picked.  Both  early  Apples  and  Pears 
should  be  eaten  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe. 
Trees  of  later  varieties  bearing  full  crops  should 
be  fed  with  artificial  fertiliser  or  liquid  manure, 
but  the  ground  should  first  be  well  watered. 
It  must  bd  remembered  that,  although  estab- 
lished trees  bearing  large  crops  require  regular 
applications  of  manure,  stimulants  afforded  to 
young  trees  will  result  in  an  abundance  of  rank 
and  unfruitful  growth.  Trees  growing  in  thin, 
gravelly  soil  require  much  more  water  than 
those  planted  in  heavy  ground.  Where  fruit 
is  required  for  exhibition  purposes  it  should  be 
thinned  more  severely  than  for  ordinary  pur- 
posefi,  and  each  fruit  should  be  fully  exposed 
to  the  sunlight,  for  high  colour  counts  on  the 
exhibition  table. 

Vines  in  the  Open.— Train  the  growths 
thinly  to  the  wall,  to  allow  of  a  free  circulation 
of  air  amongst  the  leaves,  which  will  keep  them 
firm  and  healthy,  and  less  likely  to  be  troubled 
by  mildew  and  other  pests.  Pinch  out  all  lateral 
growths  as  soon  as  they  develop,  and  stop  the 
leading  shoots  when  the  wall  space  is  filled. 
Mildew  is  the  chief  pest  of  out-of-door  vines, 
and  usually  makes  its  appearance  during  damp 
cold  weather.  At  the  first  appearance  of  mildew, 
spray  the  foliage  with  a  mildew  specific.  During 
hot,  dry  weather,  red  spider  is  likely  to  spread, 
but  this  pest  may  be  destroyed  by  syringing  the 
foliage  with  clear  water  dailv  in  the  afternoons. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  R.  P.  BrotheRSTON,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Haddington,  Tyninghame,  East  Lothian. 

Endive.— Sow  Endive  now  for  late  cutting 
and  transplant  seedlings  that  are  ready  at  15 
inches  apart.  A  loose  and  not  necessarily  very 
fertile  soil  suits  this  vegetable.  Hoe  the  ground 
about  nearly  full-grown  plants,  and  those  re- 
quired for  early  consumption  should  be  lifted  at 
five-day  intervals,  each  with  a  sufficient  ball 
of  soil  attached,  and  placed  closely  together  on 
the  floor  of  the  Mushroom  house,  or  other  cool 
place,   from   which  the  light  is  excluded. 

Lettuce.— Lettuce  sown  at  this  season  can- 
not be  relied  upon  to  mature,  therefore  it  is 
advisable  to  sow  a  few  seeds  at  weekly  intervals 
to  ensure  a  continued  succession  during  the 
autumn.  Last  season  a  more  than  usually  late 
sowing  was  the  most  valuable  of  all.  It  is  well 
to  transplant  the  seedlings  whilst  they  are  very 
6inall,  and  transplantations  should  be  done 
almost  continuously  for  some  time  to  come. 
There  are  usually  two  plantings  from  each  sow- 
ing, which  ensures  a  succession. 


Weeds. —In  wet  seasons  weeds  grow  very 
rapidly,  but  this  summer  it  has  not  been  a  diffi- 
cut  matter  to  keep  them  under.  A  simple  method 
of  destroying  weeds  is  to  skim  the  alleys  between 
the  rows  with  a  spade,  throwing  the  material 
on  the  vegetable  quarters,  and  among  crops, 
turning  over  the  surface  soil  to  a  depth  of  two 
or  three  inches.  This  will  clean  the  land  and 
also  treshen  it  considerably.  Large  weeds  should 
be  removed   by  hand. 

Brussels  SPROUTS.-After  the  dry  period 
afford  Brussels  Sprouts  a  little  stimulant,  a  pinch 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  being  sufficient  to  start 
each  plant  into  vigorous  growth.  This  year  the 
only  plants  that  lack  vigour  are  the  later  raised 
ones,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  far  better  to  give 
the  plants  a  long  season  of  growth  rather  than 
to  try  to  hurry  them  at  this  stage.  January- 
raised  plants  prove  more  satisfactory  here  than 
those  from  sowings  of  the  previous  autumn,  or 
those  raised  in  April  or  May  of  the  same  year. 

Mushroom  beds  require  attention.  Al- 
though the  nature  of  the  crop  depends  largely 
on  whether  the  bed  is  formed  of  well-sweetened 
manure  capable  of  producing  heat  by  fermenta- 
tion the  nature  of  the  soil  also  determines  the 
quantity  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  a  light 
-ml  the  crop  ic  soon  over.  If  manure  is  scarce, 
mix  with  it  lumps  of  turf.  Fresh  spawn  is  essen- 
tial to  rapid  production,  and  portions  should  be 
placed  well  in  the  bed  when  tin  tempi  rature  of 
the  bed  is  suitable  ;  if  the  manure  is  exci 
moisl  the  pieces  of  spawn  may  be  laid  on  the 
surface  and  slightly  pressed  down.  The  soil 
covering  may  either  1m?  put  on  immediately  after 
spawning  or  after  an  interval  of  a  few  days.  I 
find  it  advisable  to  cover  the  beds  with  a  layer 
of  straw,  which  serves  to  conserve  the  heat  and 
moisture.  Some  growers  use  moist  mats,  and 
it  is  advisable  to  use  as  little  fire  heat  as  possible. 


THE    "  FRENCH"    GARDEN. 

By  Paul  AQUATIAS. 

Crops  in  the  Open.— During  this  change 
able  weather  vegetation  grows  very  luxuriantly, 
and  the  grower  has  ample  scope  for  his  abilities. 
The  marketing  of  Cauliflowers,  Beans,  and 
Marrows  is  the  most  important  operation,  and 
these  crops  are  likely  to  command  a  fair  price 
during  August.  Lettuces  have  again  proved  a 
remunerative  crop,  and  must  be  considered  as  an 
important  item  in  the  programme  of  crops  for 
next  season.  As  soon  as  ground  is  available 
set  in  beds  the  Hatavian  and  curled  Endives,  ten 
inches  apart  each  way.  Select  a  piece  of  ground 
that  has  been  manured  fur  a  previous  crop,  and 
promote  a  quicker  growth  during  August  by 
watering  the  plants  whenever  moisture  is 
needed.  Celery  set  in  old  manure  beds  is  making 
rapid  growth, "and  all  crops  set  between  should 
be  kept  well  watered.  Celery  is  already  a 
able  on  the  market,  but  there  is  little  demand 
for  this  vegetable  until  early  in  September,  when 
it  remains  firm  and  tender  over  a  longer  period. 
Carrots  are  growing  well,  and  the  main  require- 
ment of  this  crop,  besides  watering,  is  frequent 
thinning,  so  as  to  obtain  strong  and  sturdy 
plants   by    October.  Afford   Witloof    Chicory 

ample  space  for  the  development  of  the  crowns  : 
an  occasional  dressing  with  nitrate  of  soda  will 
be  beneficial  to  the  swelling  of  the  main  roots. 
Secure  the  stems  of  Tomato  plants  to  their  sup- 
ports, now  that  the  fruit  is  swelling.  Thin  out 
the  leaves  gradually,  but  do  not  check  growth 
bv  removing  too  much  foliage  at  one  time,  or  the 
skin  of  the  fruits  will  become  hard  and  crack 
at  the  ripening  period.  All  the  seedling  Cab- 
bages are  now  pricked  out ;  ample  allowance 
must  be  made  to  have  plenty  of  good  plants 
ready  for  setting  out  later. 

Melons.— The  fruits  are  ripening  fast,  and 
should  be  marketed  directly  they  are  ripe. 
Attend  carefully  to  watering,  especially  the 
latest  plants,  which  are  now  at  their  best. 
Remove  the  lights  when  the  weather  is  fine, 
but  have  them  ready  at  hand  in  case  they  are 
wanted. 

Cucumbers.— These  plants  are  now  in  full 
bearing,  and  should  be  examined  twice  weekly 
with  a  view  to  cutting  all  fruits  that  are  ready. 
Prune  the  shoots  regularly  to  increase  the  yield. 
Ventilate  the  house  during  the  day,  and  at  night 


when  the  weather  is  suitable;  this  will  help 
in  preventing  disease,  including  the  "damping 
off  "  of  the  fruits. 

Nursery  Beds. -Sow  very  thinly  the  winter 
crop  of  Lettuce  in  a  well-prepared  bed,  top- 
dressed  with  a  good  layer  of  fine,  black  soil. 
The  variety  Little  Gott  forms  good  heads, 
and  White  Passion  is  another  favourite  on 
account  of  its  hardiness  and  sturdy  growth. 
Lettuce  is  a  valuable  crop,  because  of  its  cer- 
tainty and  the  little  attention  required.  The 
plants  do  best  in  frames,  but  they  can  also  be 
grown  in  a  cold  house,  provided  it  receives  plenty 
of  light. 


THE  APIARY. 
By  Chlokis. 
Work  for  the  Season.— The  main  part  of 
the  honey  has  now  been  harvested,  and  in  many 
places  the  season  has  been  a  good  one.  Where 
the  honey  flow  has  not  ceased  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  pile  on  more  racks  than  the  bees 
can  be  reasonably  expected  to  fill  and  seal,  or 
there  will  be  a  large  quantity  of  unsealed  and 
unripe  honej  to  extract.  The  supers  of 
shallow  frames  should  be  extracted  without 
delay,  for  the  honey  thickens  when  it  cools, 
and  the  extractor  fails  to  dislodge  all 
the  honey  from  the  combs,  thus  causing  loss  to 
the  beekeeper.  The  difficulty  may  be  overcome 
by  placing  the  racks  in  a  room  with  a  high  tem- 
perature  (not  sufficiently  high  to  melt  the  wax) 
for  48  to  72  hours.  If  the  honey  cannot  be 
extracted  at  once  the  frames  should  be  stored 
in  a  warm,  dry  room.  To  prevent  fighting 
and  Tobbing  among  bees,  caused  by  the  smell 
of  honey,  and  to  minimise  the  sticky  mess  caused 
by  the  most  careful  work  during  extraction, 
it  is  well  to  do  all  the  work  in  one  evening. 
The  room  for  the  purpose  should  be  bee  proof 
and  warm,  so  that  the  honey  will  remain  a  thin 
liquid  to  facilitate  straining  and  bottling. 
Should  there  be  any  unsealed  honey  to  extract 
do  that  separately  or  it  will  cause  the  ripe  honey 
to  ferment,  and  the  unripe  honey  should  be 
covered  with  muslin  and  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
ripener  in  a  warm  place  to  permit  the  moisture, 
which  it  contains  in  excess,  to  evaporate.  Better 
prices  will  be  secured  if  the  honey  of  different 
grades  be  not  mixed,  but  kept  separate.  The 
grades  usually  adopted  are  three  : — light, 
medium,  and  dark.  Indiscriminate  mixing  invari- 
ably leads  to  a  lowering  of  the  price.  I  fear,  too, 
many  beekeepers  forget  their  own  families  in 
their  eagerness  to  sell.  In  any  case  there  ought 
to  be  a  liberal  amount  left  for  home  consumption, 
especially  when  low  prices  rule.  When  used  in 
cake-making  in  place  of  sugar,  besides  being 
beneficial  as  a  food  and  medicine,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  cakes  remain  moist  longer  than  those 
made  in  the  usual  way.  Further,  it  may  take 
the  place  of  sugar  in  "all  beverages,  and  when 
once  the  taste  has  been  acquired  the  family  will 
not  care  to  take  to  sugar  again.  In  many  dis- 
tricts driven  bees  will  be  obtainable,  and  where 
they  are  free  of  disease  they  may  be  usefully 
utilised  in  strengthening  weak  colonies.  If 
this  is  not  necessary,  two  or  three  stocks 
can  be  mixed  together  and  shaken  out  to 
form  a  new  colony.  As  the  bees  may  not  be 
ready  for  driving  until  the  end  of  the  month, 
colonies  mav  be  encouraged  to  draw  out  combs 
in  readiness  for  the  driven  bees,  so  that  they 
can  begin  storing  syrup  at  once.  The  syrup  for 
this  purpose  should  be  white  lump  cane  sugar, 
10  lbs.  to  5  pints  of  water.  Always  give  the 
syrup  in  the  evening,  and  put  it  on  luke  warm. 
Wrap  up  warmly,  take  care  to  spill  none,  or 
robbing  will  probably  result,  and  close  the_  en- 
trances so  that  one  bee  only  can  pass  at  a  time. 
Feed  rapidly,  so  that  the  "bees  may  store  and 
seal  30  lbs.  "(this  quantity  is  safer  than  20  lbs., 
commonly  recommended).  To  provide  the  queen 
with  plenty  of  cell  space  it  may  be  advisable  in 
many  part's  of  the  country  to  extract  from  one 
or  two  frames,  because  bees  often  choke  up  the 
brood  chamber  in  late  districts,  and  too  few 
young  bees  arc  raised  in  the  early  autumn  and 
the  stocks  will  come  out  weak  next  spring. 
If  it  be  impossible  to  secure  driven  bees  to 
strengthen  weak  colonies,  then  these  should  be 
united,  allowing  two  or  three  to  make  one  strong 
stock. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVEETISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER,  41.  Wellington  Street, 
Covent   Garden,  W.C- 

Editors  and  Publisher.  -  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  sine  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  ndcertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  1'L'Bi.isiiER  ;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication,  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,-  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments,  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents  —  The 
Editors  do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contribu- 
tions or  illustrations,  or  to  return  wnwsed  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special 
arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their 
corresjiondents. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of 
plants  for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
EDITOBS,  41.  Wellington  Street.  Covent 
Garden,    London.       Communications   should   be 

WRITTEN     ON     ONE    SIDE     ONLY     OP     THE    PAPER,     sent     as 

early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
Illustrations—  The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive 
and  to  select  photographs  or  drawings,  suitable 
for  reproduction,  of  gardens,  or  of  remarkable 
flowers,  trees,  etc.,  but  they  cannot  be  respon- 
sible for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  News.— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige 
by  sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of 
any  mutters  whirh  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


MONDAY,   AUGUST  17— 
Pitsmonr  Fl.   Sh. 
Sweet  Pea   Sh.  at  Sheffield. 


Average     Mean     Temperature     for     the    ensuing    week 

deduced  from    observations     during    the     last   Fifty 

Years  at    Greenwich,    61.7. 
Actual  Temperatures  :  — 

London,  Wednesday.  August  12  :  Max.  75°  ;  Min.  55°. 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office.  41.  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Thursday,  August  13 
(10  a.m.);  Bar.  30.26;  Temp.  77°.  Weather- 
Bright  Sunshine. 

Provinces.  Wednesday.  August  12 :  Max.  81°. 
Brighton  ;   Min.,  45°,  Harrogate. 


SALE8     FOR     THE     ENSUING     WEEK. 

MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY  AND  THURSDAY- 

Dutch   Bulbs,    by   Protheroe   and   Morris.   67   and   68. 

Oheapside,  E.C.,  at  1  p.m. 
WEDNESDAY— 

Bulbs  in  large  quantities,  for  the  Trade,  by  Protheroe 

and  Morris,  at  3  p.m. 

The    first    need    of    the 

The  work  of       country     is     the    enrol- 
those  who  S.ay  '        . 

at  Home.  uient   oi   the   Army   tor 

which  the  Minister  of 
War  has  appealed.  That  is  the  first  need, 
and  it  is  the  first  duty  of  every  citizen  to 
help  to  satisfy  that  need.  Next  in  order  of 
importance  is  the  necessity  that  the  work 
of  the  country  should  be  carried  on,  for 
thereby  distress  may  be  prevented  and  con- 
fidence engendered.  A  Central  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  relief  of  distress  has 
been  formed,  and  is  presided  over  by  Mr 
Pease,  Minister  of  Education.  Communi- 
cations to  the  Committee  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee 
at  the  Local  Government  Board.  The 
Central  Committee  is  creating  local  com- 
mittees to  aid  in  carrying  out  schemes  of 
work,  and  much  real  help  can  be  given  if 
those  too  old  or  otherwise  unfit  for  active 
service  will  put  themselves  at  the  disposal 
of  their  local,  committee,  volunteering  to 
carry  out  with  disciplined  zeal  the  orders 
they  receive  from  their  committee.  Much 
may  be  done  to  reduce  distress  by  the 
prompt    adoption     and    carrying    out    of 


schemes  calculated  to  provide  work  and  to 
result  in  improvement  in  the  country-side, 
in  towns,  allotments,  or  in  private  estab- 
lishments. Real  help  may  be  given  by 
those  whose  financial  position  allows  it  by 
not  reducing  but  increasing  the  amount 
of  direct  employment  on  their  estates  and 
gardens.  They  can  secure  the  skills! 
labour  of  married  men  to  work  upon  their 
estates,  to  trench  their  land,  to  clear  then- 
ditches,  to  trim  their  hedges,  prune  and 
lop  their  trees,  and  mend  and  make  the 
roads  and  paths.  Those  who  have  money 
can  make  inquiry  among  the  allotment 
holders  and  cottagers  in  country  districts, 
and  can  learn  how  much  economy  in 
planted  crops  can  be  effected  at  no  great 
cost  by  providing  wire  netting  to  prevent 
the  depredations  of  rabbits.  Only  those 
ignorant  of  the  damage  done  by  this  ver- 
min will  think  this  a  small  thing  :  it  is  one 
of  the  things  which  makes  for  increased 
work  and  increased  food,  and  should  be 
put  in  hand. 

Another  plague  from  which  allotments 
(and  farms)  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
suffer  is  that  of  rats,  and  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  would  do  well  to  issue  with- 
out delay  a  pamphlet  giving  simple  in- 
structions as  to  how  these  pests  may  be 
dealt  with.  Golf  clubs  may  help  by  taking 
this  opportunity  of  attending  to  and  re- 
sowing  worn  greens,  eradicating  Clover 
and  weeds,  and  laying  clown  turf  nurse- 
ries. The  authorities  of  the  public  parks 
can  help  by  renovating  the  playing 
grounds,  repairing  their  paths,  and 
trenching  their  grounds.  The  highway 
authorities  can  secure  employment  by  at- 
tending to  the  highways,  their  hedges, 
ditches,  and  trees.  Whilst  refusing  to  de- 
stroy the  beauty  of  English  highways,  they 
can  set  to  work  to  remove  obstructions  at 
turnings,  cross-roads,  etc..  which  are  dan- 
gerous to  the  traffic  of  the  road.  The 
River  Conservators  may  find  employment 
fur  men  in  the  preservation  and  renova- 
tion of  river  banks,  and  the  owners  of 
riverside  land  may  improve  their  land  by 
the  cutting  and  grubbing  out  sedges  and 
restoring  it  to  full  use  again.  All  who 
have  land  under  cultivation  may  do  a  part 
in  providing  more  food  by  co-operating 
with  the  B.H.S.  in  carrying  out  its  scheme 
for  the  planting  of  that  land.  Those  who 
wish  to  help  in  this  scheme,  outlined  in 
these  pages  last  week,  should  communicate 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  "  Care  of  the 
Food  "  Committee,  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  Vincent  Square,  S.W 

This  is  the  time  when  patriotic  munici- 
palities can,  if  labour  be  available,  and 
available  it  will  be,  add  to  the  amenities 
nf  their  several  districts,  by  taking  over 
land  and  laying  it  out  as  parks  and  re- 
creation grounds.  In  not  a  few  cases  land 
owners  will  be  willing  to  give  the  land 
and  in  some  cases  municipalities  possess 
it  already.  Larger  schemes  are  being 
planned,  such  as  the  ploughing  up  of  poor 
pasture,  and  the  cultivation  of  waste  land. 
The  immediate  need  is  to  prevent  distress 
rather  than  to  allay  it,  and  the  smaller 
schemes  which  we  have  enumerated  and 
others  of  like  nature  which  will  occur  to 


thinking  men  will  aid  in  bringing  about 
this  end. 

If  the  work  of  the  Central  Committee  is 
to  be  effective,  local  committees  must  act 
with  promptitude  and  discernment.  This 
they  can  do  in  the  country  districts  by  per- 
sonal and  house-to-house  inquiry,  and  by 
a  systematic  grouping  of  the  districts,  s 
has  been  done  at  Harrow  (see  p.  134).  The 
work  of  the  R.H.S.  in  securing  the  plant- 
ing of  land  with  crops  will  be  greatly 
facilitated  if  growers,  market  gardeners, 
and  others  will  communicate  with  the 
R.H.S.  committee,  stating  what  reserves 
of  Cabbage,  Savoy,  and  similar  plants  they 
can  provide  for  those  who  have  land  but 
none  of  these  plants. 

Private  gardeners  will  suffer  from  un- 
employment. The  schemes  that  we  have 
outlined  should  provide  work  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  them.  Local  Gardeners' 
Associations  should  get  into  communica- 
tion with  the  R.H.S.  committee  and 
with  the  local  committees  to  co-operate 
with  them  and  provide  men  who  can  direct 
the  operations  involved  in  the  measures  of 
planting,  sowing,  trenching,  etc.,  which 
we  have  recommended. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  of  the 
larger  food  staples,  sugar  will  be  scarce, 
therefore  it  is  all  the  more  important  that 
the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  in  pre- 
serving fruit  by  storing,  bottling,  and 
other  suitable  means. 

Those  who  undertake  the  trenching  •  r 
ground  should  remember  that  a  light  dust- 
ing of  basic  slag  in  the  trenches  will  add 
materially  to  the  fertility  of  the  land. 
Large  growers  as  well  as  small  growers 
should  remember  that  trenched  land  bears 
bigger  crops,  and  they  should  further  re- 
member that  if  the  digging  in  of  manure 
can  accompany  the  trenching,  the  fertility 
is  further  increased. 

If  every  man  who  owns  a  garden  and 
who  has  the  means  will  inspect  that  garden 
and  think  out  carefully  what  can  be  done 
to  increase  its  usefulness  and  its  amenity, 
hecan  discover  agreat  reserve  of  workwhich 
may  provide  employment  for  men  who  are 
well  able  to  do  that  work.  We  appeal  ur- 
gently to  all  to  work  through  and  with 
their  local  committees.  Thus  may  dis- 
tress in  some  measure  be  forestalled,  and 
when  the  star  of  peace  shalLrise  again,  it 
shall  shine  on  a  fairer  and  yet  more  fer- 
tile country. 


Supplementary  Illustration.— The 

Oriental  Poppy  is  one  of  the  most  gorgeous 
of  all  hardy  border  flowers,  and  has  long 
been  a  favourite  in  gardens.  It  was  in- 
troduced into  this  country  from  Armenia  a9 
far  back  as  1714.  The  flowers  are  not 
only  imposing  in  size,  but  their  rich  scarlet 
colour  makes  them  the  most  conspicuous  and 
brightest  feature  in  the  whole  flower  border.  It 
was  not  until  the  year  1888  that  raisers  intro- 
duced novelties  of  different  shades  from  the 
original  scarlet  colour.  The  first  break  of  im- 
portance was  Blush  Queen,  which  received  the 
first-class  certificate  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  1888.  The  flowers  of  this  variety  are 
of  medium  size  and  of  a  delicate  blush  tint. 
The  raiser  was  the  late  Mr.  Sonntag,  of  Messrs. 
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Ware's  nursery,  and  he  also  gave  us  Brilliant, 
vivid  vermilion  ;  Little  Prince,  brilliant  orange  ; 
Royal  Scarlet,  large  rich  scarlet  flowers ;  Scarlet 
Queen,  a  pleasing  shade  of  salmon-scarlet;  and, 
finally,  Silver  Queen,  the  nearest  approach 
then  to  a  white  variety.  The  work  was  con- 
tinued by  others,  including  Mr.  Godfrey,  of 
Exmouth,  and  the  late  Mr.  Amos  Perky,  of 
Enfield.  Mr.  Godfrey  has  been  successful  in 
raising  varieties  of  maroon,  satiny  puce,  and  lilac 
shades,  whilst  Mr.  Perry  has  given  us  6uch  fine 
varieties  as  Princess  Ena,  a  delightful  shade  of 
orange-salmon ;  Queen  Alexandra,  bright  rosy- 
salmon  ;  Mrs.  Marsh,  rich  crimson-6carlet, 
heavily  blotched  with  white  in  each  petal ;  and 
Mrs.  Perry,  with  well-formed  flowers  borne 
on  erect,  stout  stems,  3  feet  high,  and 
of  a  delightful  shade  of  salmon-pink.  But 
none  of  these  raisers  was  successful  in 
obtaining  a  white  variety,  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  first  white  Oriental  Poppy  was 
discovered  in  a  small  London  back  garden.  It 
came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Perry,  who 
named  it  Perry's  White  (see  Supplementary 
Illustration).  Mr.  Perry  informs  us  that 
seed  from  this  white  Poppy  has  produced 
6eedlings  showing  almost  al!  colours,  some 
with  fringed  petals  and  others  flushed 
with  a  picotee  edge.  The  Oriental  Poppy 
is  not  very  particular  as  to  soil,  but,  like  most 
subjects,  it  repays  for  good  cultivation  and  grows 
best  in  ground  that  has  been  deeply  trenched  and 
well  manured.  The  flowering  period  is  a  long 
one,  for  the  earliest  blossoni6  open  in  May,  and 
late  flowers  may  often  be  had  in  August,  and 
sometimes  in  September. 

Coloured  Plate.  -  The  subject  of  the 
Coloured  Plate  to  be  published  with  the  next 
i-:sue  is  Hippeastrum  Daphne. 

R.H.S.   Fortnightly   Show   Abandoned. 

The  usual  fortnightly  show  was  not  held  on  Tues- 
day Jast,  as  the  Horticultural  Hall  has  been 
requisitioned  for  military  purpc6es.  We  learn 
that  the  2nd  division  of  the  Westminster 
Dragoons  (Yeomanry)  is  stationed  there,  and  the 
playing  fields  of  the  Westminster  School  oppo- 
site are  being  used  for  the  accommodation  of 
horses  and  stores.  The  Council  met  as  usual. 
The  Lindley  Library  is  still  open,  and  the  work 
of  the  office  staff  is  proceeding  as  usual. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Gardens.  Wisley. -At  the  meeting  of  the 
Council  held  on  Tuesday,  August  11,  plans  for 
the  carrying  out  of  work  and  improvements  at 
Wisley  were  considered  and  adopted  in  principle. 
The  Director  received  permission  to  give  employ- 
ment to  several  married  men  (farm  labourers  and 
gardeners)  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  and 
have  lost  their  employment.  A  scheme  for  giving 
similar  local  help  on  a  larger  scale  will  be  con- 
sidered at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council.  It  is 
not  possible,  however,  to  find  accommodation  or 
work  for  those  not  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wisley. 

The  Food  Supplies.— The  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  Fisheries  has  obtained  complete 
information  of  the  stocks  of  Wheat  and  flour 
held  by  about  160  of  the  principal  millers  in 
Great  Britain.  On  the  basis  of  the  figures  now 
available  there  is  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
present  time,  including  the  home  crop  now  being 
harvested,  five  months'  supply  of  bread  stuffs. 
This  is  additional  to  the  Wheat  and  flour  on 
passage  and  due  to  arrive  shortly. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and   Fisheries 

has  made  special  inquiries  by  its  own  officers 
into  the  supply  of  meat  now  in  cold  storage  in 
the  principal  centres  in  England  and  Wales.  As 
regards  chilled  and  frozen  meat,  the  existing 
stocks  are  sufficient  to  meet  the  ordinary  needs  at 
the  normal  rate  of  consumption  for  about  six 
weeks,  while  there  are  three  to  four  weeks'  supply 
on  passage  and  due  to  arrive  shortly.     As  regards 


home  supplies,  which  represent  60  per  cent,  of 
the  total  consumption,  the  Board  has  ascer- 
tained from  the  recently  collected  agricultural 
returns  that  there  is  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
numbeis  of  live  stock  as  compared  with  last 
year. 

In  view  of  the  special  importance  at  the 

present  time  of  securing  that  the  home-grown 
supplies  of  food-stuffs  are  used  to  the  best  advan- 
tage in  the  public  interest,  -with  due  regard  to 
future  requirements,  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  has  appointed  the 
following  gentlemen  to  serve  as  a  consultative 
committee : — The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Ailwyn  Fel- 
lowes  (chairman),  Messrs.  Charles  Bathurst, 
M.P.,  Charles  Bidwell,  H.  Trustram  Eve,  S.  W. 
Farmer,  C.  B.  Fisher,  E.  M.  Nunneley,  Francis 
H.  Padwick,  George  Scoby,  G.  C.  Smyth- 
Richards,  R.  Stratton,  the  Hon.  Edward  G. 
Strutt,  and  Mr.  Christopher  Turner.  Mr.  A. 
Goddard,  secretary  of  the  Surveyors'  Institution, 
and  Mr.  C.  B.  Marshall,  secretary  of  the  Land 
Agents'  Society,  have  consented  to  act  as  secre- 
taries. The  first  meeting  of  the  committee  was 
held  on  the  10th  inst.  at  the  offices  of  the  Sur- 
veyors' Institution,  12,  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster,  to  which  address  any  communica- 
tions may  be  sent  to  the  joint  secretaries. 

Provision  of  Food.— The  Development 
Commissioners  are  advising  that  all  landowners 
in  England  and  Wales  should  send  to  the  Agri- 
cultural College  for  their  province  particulars  of 
any  waste  land  they  may  possess  and  which  they 
will  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  authorities. 
Land  so  offered  will  be  made  u6e  of  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  if  necessary  will  be  improved  by 
reclamation  or  afforestation. 

Nursery  Employees  'and  the  War. 
On  Wednesday,  the  5th  inst.,  the  principals  of 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Reading,  bade 
farewell  to  the  reservists  and  Territorials  among 
their  staff,  and  afterwards  met  the  whole  of 
their  employees,  when  it  was  announced  by  the 
senior  partner  that  the  welfare  of  the  wives  and 
families  of  those  called  on  to  serve  their  country 
would,  during  their  absence,  be  cared  for  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  and  the  places  of  all 
thus  serving  their  country  would  be  open  for 
them  on  their  return. 

Gardeners  as  Soldiers. -We  learn  from 
Mr.  Jas.  Gibson,  gardener  at  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land's residence,  Welbeck  Abbey,  that  17  of 
the  gardeners  have  responded  to  their  country's 
call  for  men  and  joined  the  colours.  This  affords 
a  remarkable  instance  of  unanimity,  as  the 
number  includes  nearly  all  the  men  in  the  garden 
staff  who  are  eligible. 

Gardeners  in  Action.  At  the  village  of 
Soiron,  near  Pepinster,  on  the  frontier  between 
Belgium  and  Luxemburg,  three  Belgian  gar- 
deners fired  upon  a  detachment  of  200  German 
soldiers,  who  were  posted  at  a  farm.  The 
soldiers  set  upon  the  gardeners,  shot  them  down, 
and  proceeded  to  put  the  whole  village  to  the 
sword. 

Rural  Labour.— In  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try the  rush  to  the  colours  has  caused  a  shortage 
of  agricultural  labour.  In  many  cases  women 
are  getting  in  the  harvest  as  best  they  can. 
Horses  also  are  getting  scarce,  many  of  them 
having  been  commandeered  for  military  pur- 
poses. It  is  proposed  to  establish  at  Birming- 
ham a  register  of  horses  in  order  to  classify  the 
supply  and  demand. 

Price  of  Jam-making.— Owing  to  the  sud- 
den rise  in  the  price  of  sugar,  the  preserving  of 
fruit  will  be  a  more  expensive  matter  this  year 
than  usual.  Sugar  which  cost  15s.  a  cwt.  before 
the  war  now  sells  at  38s.  When  the  market  be- 
comes easier  the  price  may  fall  to  about  30s. 
The  crops  of  fruit  are  plentiful,  especially  Plums 
and  Apples,  so  that  jam,  though  dearer  than 
usual,  is  likely  to  be  made  in  considerable 
quantities. 


Crystal    Palace    as    Hospita  l.  — The 

Crystal  Palace,  which  has  ju6t  been  purchased 
for  the  use  of  the  nation,  has  been  offered  to 
the  War  Office  by  the  trustees  as  an  emergency 
hospital  for  wounded  soldiers.  It  is  peculiarly 
well  suited  in  many  ways  for  such  a  purpose,  and 
has  the  great  advantage  of  extensive  grounds, 
situated  at  a  considerable  height,  in  which  con- 
valescent patients  could  sit  and  take  the  air. 
Many  owners  of  large  country  residences  have 
offered  their  houses  for  the  same  purpoEe.  The 
Grand  Duke  Michael  has  placed  Caen  Wood 
Towers  at  the  disposal  of  the  authorities ;  if 
necessary  the  Duke  of  Portland  will  lend  Wel- 
beck Abbey,  and  tho  Duke  of  Westminster  has 
offered  both  Eaton  Hall  and  Grosvenor  House. 

Bomb  in  a  Garden.  — A  man  employed  in 
the  Mile  End  Waste  Garden,  Stepney,  on  Mon- 
day last  picked  up  a  urass  cylinder  which  was 
lying  under  a  bush.  The  cylinder  contained 
nitro-glycerine  and  immediately  exploded,  injur- 
ing his  hand.  Four  other  cylinders  were  found 
near,  and  it  was  thought  that  they  had  been 
thrown  away  by  a  foreigner  who  feared  his  house 
might  be  searched. 

Rabbits  for  the  Poor.— A  correspondent 
in  the  Times  suggests  that  free  permission  should 
be  given  to  all  to  shoot  (not  trap)  wild  rabbits 
for  food.  This  would  also  have  the  advantage  of 
protecting  the  future  supplies  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables from  the  depredations  of  these  animals. 

Science  Students  as  Soldiers.— The 
Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin,  is  given  over 
to  the  purposes  of  military  training.  Classes  are 
being  held  in  military  engineering  and  many 
applications  to  join  are  received  daily. 

Harvest  of  Wild  Fruit.- A  correspond- 
ent in  the  Daily  Chronicle  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  Blackberry 
i  rop,  adding  that  this  year,  at  least,  the 
bushes  should  not  be  trimmed  until  they  have 
yielded  their  fruits. 

Provincial  Flower  Shows  Abandoned. 

Owing  to  the  national  crisis  the  directors  of  the 
Shropshire  Horticultural  Society  have  decided 
to  cancel  the  Shrewsbury  Horticultural  Show. 
wh.ii  li  was  to  have  been  held  on  the  19th  and 
20th  inst.  The  Aberdeen  Horticultural  Show 
and  the  Sandy  Flower  Show  have  also  been 
abandoned,  and  we  learn  that  similar  action  is 
contemplated  by  other  horticultural  societies 
throughout  Scotland. 

Vegetation  of  Australia.— In  connection 
with  the  visit  to  Australia  this  year  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  the  Commonwealth  has  issued  a  Federal 
Handbook  to  Australia,  to  which  Mr.  J.  H. 
Maiden  has  contributed  an  article  bearing  the 
above  title.  A  reprint  of  this  article  has  already 
reached  this  country,  and  it  may  be  recom- 
mended to  all  those' interested  in  the  subject. 
The  author  discourses  of  the  vegetation  both 
from  a  scientific  and  practical  standpoint,  be- 
ginning with  physical  and  botanical  statistics, 
and  following  with  sections,  among  others,  on 
"  Some  Problems  of  the  Pastoral  Industry," 
"Weed  Legislation,"  "Destruction  of  Forests," 
"  Scrub  and  Brush,"  "  Natural  Hybrids,"  "  Use 
of  the  Term  'Desert'  in  Australia,"  "Origin 
of  the  Australian  Flora,"  and  "Affinities  of  the 
Australian  Flora."  With  his  usual  industry,  the 
author  has  crowded  an  immense  amount  of  in- 
formation into  fewer  than  fifty  pages.  The  late 
Sir  Ferdinand  von  Muller  estimated  in  1889 
the  vascular  plants  of  Australia  at  8,909  species, 
belonging  to  1,394  genera  and  149  families. 
Maiden  himself  records  1,856  species  as  having 
been  added  since  1889,  making  a  total  of  10.673 
species.  Many  genera  are  represented  by  a  very 
large  number" of  species.  For  example,  Acacia, 
412;  Eucalyptus,  230;  Grevillea,  193;  Mela- 
leuca, 112;  Stylidium.  112;  Goodenia,  112; 
Hakea,  107 ;  Hibbertia,  104 :  Pultenaea,  93 ; 
Eremophila,  91;  Pimelea,  76;  Drosera,  62; 
Dadonaea,   51 ;   Prostanthera,   50  ;   Banksia,   48  ; 
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Dendrobium,  45 ;  Boesiaea,  41 ;  and  Lasiope- 
talum,  35.  These  numbers  are  not  obtained,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  by  a  highly  critical  segrega- 
tion of  forms  as  species. 

Labour  Exchanges  and  Harvest.— The 
Board  of  Trade  Central  Office  for  Labour  Ex- 
changes 's  making  special  arrangements  for  the 
supply  of  the  farm  hands,  etc.,  required  in  con- 
nection with  the  harvesting  season.  All  farmers 
and  other  employers  who  are  desirous  of  engaging 
this  class  of  labour  should  communicate  their 
wants  to  the  manager  of  the  nearest  Labour  Ex- 
change, the  address  of  which  can  be  obtained 
from  the  local  post  office.  No  fees  are  charged 
either  to  employers  or  employees. 

Sweet  Pea  "  Si  mplicitas  ••  Trophy.— 
Owing  to  the  Perthshire  Sweet  Pea  and  Rose 
Society's  Show  at  Perth  having  been  abandoned, 
the  Boundary  Chemical  .Co.,  Ltd.,  Liverpool, 
has  decided  that  the  "  Simplicitas  "  Inter- 
national Sweet  Pea  Championship  trophy  shall 
be  competed  for  at  Perth  Show,  1915.  The  firm 
has  forwarded  a  Gold  Medal  to  Mr.  Tom  Jones, 
Ruabon,  who  won  the  trophy  for  Wales  at  the 
Carlisle  Show,  1913. 

Prospects  for  the  Harvest.  —  Reports 
received  from  the  crop  reporters  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  throughout  the 
country  show  that  the  Wheat  crop  is  forward, 
and  that  the  yield  per  acre  will  be  well  over  the 
average.  The  harvest  has  commenced  in  the 
southern  counties.  Barley  has  improved  during 
the  past  month,  and  this  crop  will  probably  be 
up  to  the  average.  Oats  are  yielding  a  fair  crop 
though  short  in  straw.  Beans  are  average,  but 
Peas  are  not  quite  so  good.  The  Potato  crop  is 
very  strong  and  healthy,  and  there  will  be  a  full 
supply,  without  any  addition  from  imports,  for 
a  whole  year's  consumption. 

Flowers  in  Season. -From  Messrs.  Kel- 
wat  and  Son  we  have  received  a  box  of  choice 
Gladioli,  with  spikes  of  large,  beautifully  coloured 
flowers.  They  were  all  named  varieties  repre- 
senting a  few  of  the  firm's  finest  novelties. 

Nursery  Employees'  Outing The  em- 
ployees of  Mr.  Perry's  Hardy  Plant  Farm, 
Enfield,  had  their  annual  outing  on  the  25th  inst., 
the  day  being  spent  at  Southend.  The  party, 
numbering  40,  were  entertained  to  breakfast  at 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Amos  Perry  before  leaving 
for  Southend,  where  a  pleasant  time  was  6pent. 

Golf  Clubs.— Golf  clubs  may  assist  in  find- 
ing employment  for  married  gardeners  by  taking 
in  hand  on  a  larger  scale  than  usual  the  renova- 
tion and  restoring  of  golf  green6,  the  extirpation 
of  Clover  and  of  weeds  and  the  establishment  of 
turf  nurseries. 

Messrs.  ViLMORiN.-This  great  firm  of 
French  seedsmen  write  to  us  that  of  its  staff  of 
700,  400  have  been  called  to  the  front.  The  firm 
hopes  that  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  two  it 
may  be  able  to  resume  its  business  with  this 
country. 

Seedsmen.— Seedsmen  are  doubtless  taking  all 
the  measures  possible  to  prevent  a  shortage  of 
seed  of  food  and  other  crops.  The  Erfurt  dis- 
trict is  not  likely  to  provide  its  usual  quota,  and 
this  fact,  which  is  recognised  by  seedsmen, 
should  be  borne  in  mind  also  by  those  in  charge 
of  gardens. 

To  Agricultural  Colleges.  —  Agri- 
cultural colleges  can  help  to  reduce  unemployment 
by  preparing  a  section  of  their  land  for  intensive 
cultivation.  We  have  information  that  many 
gardeners  are  losing  their  employment  owing  to 
the  financial  straits  of  employers.  Such  men, 
obtained  locally,  could  be  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose we  have  indicated,  and  the  employment 
would  result  in  profit  to  the  colleges. 

To  Potato  Growers.— Those  who  grow 
Potatos  on  a  large  scale  on  farmers'  lines  will  be 
doing  a  patriotic  and  profitable  work  if  they  will 
undertake    the     trenching    and    manuring    of   a 


section  of  their  land  for  the  growing  of 
Potatos — particularly  for  seed — on  the  lines  of 
"intensive  cultivation."  The  yield  will  be 
greater  and  employment  will  be  found  for  a  num- 
ber of  men — farm  labourers  and  others — who  are 
likely  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment  after  the 
harvest  is  gathered. 

Preserving  Fruit.  — Will  any  gardener  who 
knows  of  simple  and  effective  means  of  preserv- 
ing fruits  without  sugar  communicate  at  once 
with  the  Editors?  As  mentioned  in  our  leading 
article,  sugar  is  6carce  and  likely  to  get  scarcer, 
and  it  is  of  great  importance  that  simple  pre- 
serving methods  should  be  widely  known. 

Harrow  Enterprise.—  A  conference  of  lead- 
ing people  at  Harrow-on-the-Hill  was  held  at  the 
public  hall  immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  war, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  call  a  mass  meeting,  which 
was  held  in  Harrow  Speech  Room.  A  pro- 
gramme was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Charles  Sale. 
With  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Stuart  and  others, 
it  was  put  before  the  meeting  and  adopted. 
This  programme  involved  a  call  for  volun- 
teers to  carry  out  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  is  now  under  the  general  direction 
of  the  Urban  District  Council.  The  whole 
parish  is  divided  into  sections  ;  each  section  is 
put  in  charge  of  a  volunteer  member.  Groups 
of  10  sections  are  in  charge  of  a  "  captain,"  and 
10  groups  of  10  are  in  charge  of  a  superintendent. 
Objects — to  get  into  touch  with  all  who  can  help 
in  the  following  : — (1)  To  prevent  waste  of  food  ; 
(2)  to  provide  food  for  all  in  case  of  want ;  (3) 
to  make  provision  for  nursing  ;  (4)  to  see  to  the 
care  of  allotment  gardens  of  those  on  active  ser- 
vice; (5)  to  care  for  families  of  all  engaged  in 
the  war.  An  office  has  been  established  at  62, 
High  Street,  Harrow,  and  the  several  branches 
of  the  work  outlined  above  are  being  followed 
with  splendid  ardour. 

Presentation  to  B.G.A.  Branch  Secre- 
tary.—At  the  Leamington  County  Flower  Show, 
on  July  22,  Mr.  G.  Blackburn,  for  a  consider- 
able period  the  Secretary  of  the  Leamington 
Branch  of  the  British  Gardeners'  Association, 
was  presented  by  the  members  of  the  branch 
with  a  silver  inkstand  and  an  illuminated  address, 
in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the  branch. 

The  Flower  Trade  in  Paris.— In  a  re- 
cent issue  of  Cosmos,  a  French  scientific 
weekly,  M.  Rolet  gives  some  interesting  statis- 
tics of  the  development  of  the  flower  trade  in 
France.  The  Riviera  trade  is  said  to  have  begun 
in  1871.  In  November  of  that  year  the  first  con- 
signment of  southern  flowers  was  put  on  the 
Paris  market.  Last  year  229,271  packages,  valued 
at  over  £80,000,  were  received  during  the 
month  of  February  at  the  Paris  Halle6.  This 
total  included  32,000  packages  of  Pinks,  sold  at 
2id.  to  Is.  8d.  per  dozen  ;  23,000  baskets  of 
Mimosa,  at  2s.  6d.  to  8s.  per  basket ;  15,400  pack- 
ages of  Violets,  of  which  1,000  were  Parma 
Violets,  sold  at  Is.  3d.  to  6s.  6d.  per  package ; 
and  the  re6t  Russian  Violets,  quoted  at  6s.  6d. 
to  25s.  per  100  bunches ;  and  16,800  packages  of 
Roses,  worth  5d.  to  4s.  per  dozen.  The 
average  daily  quantity  of  flowers  sold  at  the 
Halles  is  now  estimated  at  1,000  to  1,200 
baskets ;  the  yearly  value  of  such  sales  is 
£1,200,000  sterling,  or  twice  what  it  was  a  few 
years  ago.  The  Halles  Centrales  are  the  most 
important  of  the  ten  cut  flower  markets  in  Paris, 
the  other  large  centre,  the  Marehe  de  la  Cite', 
being  principally  frequented  by  nurserymen  and 
vendors  of  growing  flowers  in.  pots.  The  unit  of 
sale  varies  with  the  flower.  Roses,  Tulips, 
Camellias,  and  Carnations  are  sold  by  the  dozen  ; 
Narcissi,  Fuchsias,  ordinary  Violets,  by  the 
hundred ;  Anemones  and  Mignonette  by  the 
bundle  ("  botte  ")  ;  Parma  Violets  by  the  bunch  ; 
Lilac,  Guelder  Roses,  etc.,  by  the  "gerbe,"  or 
sheaf.  No  building  has  so  far  been  provided  at 
the  Halles;  the  flower  market  is,  consequently, 
held  daily  on  the  "  carreau,"  or  open  square  <n 
front  of  the  market ;  but  the  covered  passage  be- 
tween the  fish  market  and  vegetable  market   is 


also  utilised.  The  hours  of  business  are  thus 
limited  by  the  rule  that  the  "carreau  f  orain  " 
(hawkers'  square)  shall  be  cleared  at  8  a.m.  in 
summer  and  9  a.m.  in  winter.  The  Pan's  flower 
shops,  numbering  some  500,  make  their  pur- 
chases at  the  Halles  about  5  or  6  a.m. 
That  is  a  couple  of  hours  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  market.  Towards  the  closing  hour, 
flowers  that  will  not  keep  are  6old  at  very  re- 
duced prices,  and  it  is  at  this  moment  that  the 
owners  of  the  600  street  flower-barrows  of  Paris 
buy  their  6tocks.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  ill- 
feeling  on  this  subject;  the  shop-keepers  com- 
plaining that  the  hawkers  spoil  their  trade,  and 
even  purposely  plant  themselves  opposite  flower 
shops  ;  while  the  growers  in  the  South  fear  that 
if  the  hawkers  were  suppressed  or  even  handi- 
capped by  new  regulations  large  quantities  of 
flowers  would  be  thrown  away  daily  instead  of 
sold,  and  that  the  poorer  population,  who  are 
constant  and  large  buyers  of  these  cheap  flowers, 
would  thereby  be  deprived  of  a  harmless  luxury. 

Agricultural     Returns,     1914.— The 

Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  has  expedited 
the  tabulation  of  the  agricultural  returns  col- 
lected in  June  last,  and  is  now  able  to  give  the 
following  figures,  subject  to  final  revision,  of  the 
acreage  of  certain  crops  and  the  number  of  live 
stock  in  England  and  Wales  this  year.  The  cor- 
responding final  figures  for  last  year  are  added  : — 

1914.  1(113.           Inc<+)  Dec.  (- 

A  ins.  Acres.          Acres.  Percent 

Wheat        ..     1,843,000  1,702,000  +  141,000  +    8.3 

Barley        ..     l,53c>,ooti  i.:,;,:i.i»«i  —    23,000  —    1.5 

I  >:its..          ..      1,937,000  1,975,000  —    38.000  —    1.9 

Beans           ..        299,000  208,000  +    31,000  H-ll.fi 

Peas..         ..        171,000  104,000  +      7,000  +    4.3 

Potatos        ..        470.1  ml  44J.OII0  +    28,000  +    6.3 

Number,  Number.  Number. 

Cattle          ..     6,880,000  .">,717.nno  +163,000  +    2.8 

Slice].           ..   17,47.7,000  17,30,000  +327,000  +    1.9 

Pigs..          ..     2,616,000  2,102,000  +414,000  +19.7 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  figures  and  of  reports 
received  from  their  crop  reporters,  the  Board  is 
able  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  total  produc- 
tion of  the  following  crops  : — 

mil.  1913.          Inc.  (  +  )  Dec.  (— ). 

Quarteis.  Quarters.  Quarters.  Percent. 

Wheat         ..     7,320,000  6,642,000  +678,000       +10 

Barley        ..     6.140,000  0,323,000  —183,000      —    3 

Oats..         ..     9,101,000  9,379,000  —279,000      —    3 

Beans           . .     1,080,000  915,000  +  165,001)       +  IS 

Peas..          ..        435,000  422,01X1  +    13,000       +    3 


T.  .us.  Tons. 

2,880,000      2,896,000 


Tons. 
-    15,000 


Potatos  ..  2,880,000  2,895,000  —  15,000  —  i 
The  Wheat  crop  is  not  only  10  per  cent,  larger 
than  in  1913,  but  is  well  above  the  average  of 
the  last  ten  years.  The  crop  of  Beans  is  the 
largest  since  1907,  while  that  of  Potatos  is  only 
slightly  below  that  of  last  year,  which  was  the 
largest  on  record. 


RADIUM    AND    PLANT   GROWTH. 


In  the  issue  for  January  10,  1914,  page  24,  we 
referred  to  Mr.  Baker's  experiments  on  the  effect 
of  radium  emanations  on   plant  growth. 

These  experiments  showed  that,  like  those 
with  electrical  discharge,  the  radium  emanations 
had  varied  results,  and  whilst  some  plants  re- 
sponded rather  poorly,  others  gave  an  enormous 
increase.  The  conclusions  which  Mr.  T.  T.  Baker 
drew  were  that  the  effects  of  radium  were  due 
entirely  to  its  fertilising  and  not  any  sterilising 
property.  Further  experiments  were  made  by 
Mr.  Henderson,  the  surveyor  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  at  Truro,  whose  successes  were  more 
pronounced. 

In  an  endeavour  to  obtain  definite  information 
upon  the  effects  of  radium  on  plant  growth, 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  have  carried  out 
a  series  of  interesting  experiments  in  their  trial 
grounds  at  Reading,  and  on  August  6  we  were 
invited  to  inspect  the  600  pots  and  boxes  con- 
taining plants  of  Rape,  Red  Clover,  Potatos. 
Peas,  Onions,  Mangels,  various  grasses,  and  such 
annuals  as  Acroclinium,  Nasturtium,  and  Salpi- 
glossis.  Each  test  was  checked  by  a  control  pot, 
and  the  effects  of  radium  in  varying  quantities 
was  compared   with    the   control  unit,  and    with 
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certain  fertilisers ;  the  dates  of  sowing,  planting 
and  watering  and  the  number  of  plants  being 
identical.  It  is  evident  that  the  results  from 
using  radio-active  ore,  which  ore  is,  of  course,  too 
expensive  for  commercial  use,  differ  very  little 
from  those  of  the  residue  after  the  valuable 
radium-bromide  has  been  extracted.  This 
residue  can  be  obtained  cheaply,  and  is  esti- 
mated to  contain  about  1.8  millegrammea  of 
radium-bromide  per  ton,  as  against  about  8  mille- 
grammes  per  ton  in  the  ore.  For  the  plants  in 
pots  Clay's  fertiliser  and  guano  were  also  used. 
The  effects  of  the  use  of  radium  appeared  to  be 
greatest  in  the  seedling  Rape  and  Red  Clover. 
In  most  instances  germination  was  quicker  and 
more  even,  arid  more  growth  was  made,  but 
whilst,  stimulating  early  growth  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct loss  of  colour  in  the  foliage,  and  there  is 
also  a  probable  weakness  in  constitution,  for  the 
plants    nvn t    of    such    a   sturdy   appearance 


gathering,  were  inspired  by  an  article  on  the 
subject  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  Such 
annuals  as  Mignonette,  Dimorphotheca  auran- 
tiaca  hybrids  and  Marigold  Lemon  Queen  were 
treated.  The  black  oxide  of  uranium  was  used  in 
the  proportion  of  1  part  to  2,000  parts  of  soil  and, 
as  with  the  radio-active  soil  experiments,  they 
were  tested  with  a  control  and  with  Clay's  fer- 
tiliser, and  also  in  combination  with  Clay's.  It 
was  the  mixture  which  showed  the  best  results; 
tlie  plants  were  sturdier  and  flowered  earlier. 

The  value  of  bacterised  peat  was  also  the 
subject  of  experiment,  and  here,  as  indicated  in 
our  previous  report  (Gard.  Chron.,  p.  12)  the 
best  results  were  apparent  in  the  Tomatos  and 
Nasturtiums,  which  were  growing  in  pure  pit 
sand  and  watered  with  a  water  extrad  of  bac- 
terised  peat. 

The  trials  of  bacterised  peat  were  continued 
on   large   plots   of   ground   where   the  crops   have 


REMARKS  ON   THE   CONDITION   OF  THE 
FRUIT   CROPS. 


(See  Tables  and  Summaries,  ante,  jyp.  87-93.) 
(Continued  from  p.  111.) 

Lincolnshire. — Fruit  blossom  was  never  more 
plentiful  nor  the  prospects  for  every  kind  of 
fruit  crop  better.  Apples  are  promising.  The 
variety  Bramley's  Seedling  blossomed  well,  and 
a  fair  number  of  fruits  set,  but  many  blooms  of 
earlier  kinds  withered  under  the  hot  sun  of  early 
May.  Pears  have  set  well  on  wall  trees.  Plums 
of  all  kinds  are  scarce,  especially  on  the  trees 
which  cropped  heavily  last  year.  The  crop  of 
Currants  of  all  kinds  is  good.  Strawberries  at 
one  stage  promised  a  very  prolific  crop,  but  frost? 
at  end  of  May  spoilt  all  the  early  blooms  of 
Royal  Sovereign  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  Of  the 
later  variety,  Givon's  Late  Prolific  has  fruited 
well.     Raspberries    and    Gooseberries    are    both 
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as  those  in  the  "control"  boxes,  and  we  sus- 
pect that  they  would  not  transplant  as  success- 
fully. This  pale  colour,  indicating  want  of  tex- 
ture, may  often  be  seen  in  plants  which,  from  over- 
stimulation at  the  root  or  excessively  high  tem- 
peratures, have  grown  too  quickly.  It  was  seen 
that  as  regards  the  proportions  of  residual 
ore  used  the  lowest  proportions  (1  in  2,240) 
yielded  better  results  than  the  highest  (1  in  14). 
In  the  first  series  of  experiments  it  appeared 
that  the  use  of  radium  resulted  in  increased 
roots  and  foliage,  consequently  its  value  was 
most  marked  in  such  crops  as  Lettuce  and 
Radish,  whilst  but  little  difference  could  be  seen 
in  the  Tomatos  and  Peas.  This  suggests  that  to 
obtain  full  crops  some  phosphatic  manure 
should  be  added  when  fruits  are  required.  The 
influence  of  radium  on  leaf  growth  was  also  seen 
in  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  Nasturtiums. 

Experiments  with  black  oxide  of  uranium  were 
also  inspected.  These.  Mr.  Martin  H.  F.  Sutton. 
■who   is   controlling    the    experiments,    told    the 


AND    bU.NS 


NURSERY,    SHOWING    PLANTS   SUBJECTED      TO  RADIUM  EMANATIONS. 


received  no  artificial  watering.  In  the  presence 
of  the  company  the  Potato  crops  from  five  plots 
of  ground,  each  measuring  10  square  yards,  were 
weighed,  and  it  was  found  that  the  yield  from 
plot  E,  which  had  received  farmyard  manure  dug 
in  at  the  rate  of  about  20  tons  per  acre,  and, 
after  the  plants  were  up,  top-dressed  with  bac- 
terised peat  treated  with  sulphate  of  ammonia 
at  8  oz.  per  square  yard,  produced  the  heaviest 
crop,  whilst  the  difference  in  weight  between 
the  yield  of  this  plot  and  plot  C.  on  which  the 
sulphate  of  ammonia  was  omitted,  was  only 
2|  Hi.  ;  plot  B,  which  received  no  manure  and 
only  a  top-dressing  of  bacterised  peat,  yielded 
61b.  less.  The  chief  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
this  test  was  the  great  value  of  farmyard  manure, 
which  conserves  moisture,  in  a  dry  season.  This 
was  especially  noticeable  at  Reading,  where  the 
soil  is  shallow  and  naturally  well  drained.  In 
view  of  the  interest  and  value  of  such  experi- 
ments as  these  it  is  to  be  greatly  hoped  that 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  will  continue  them. 


plentiful.  The  soil  is  loam  on  clay.  F.  J. 
foster,  Grimsthorpe-  Castle  Gardens,  Bourne. 

There  was  promise  of  good  crops  when 

the  trees  were  in  bloom,  but  frosts  at  the  end 
of  May,  followed  by  very  low  temperature  on 
several  succeeding  nights,  ruined  the  prospects. 
This  year  Apples,  Pears  and  Plums  dropped 
freely,  though  there  seemed  a  prospect  of  an  ex- 
cellent crop.  Strawberries  were  very  disappoint- 
ing, all  the  first  flowers  being  killed  by  frost. 
Raspberries  suffered  from  the  same  cause,  but 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  withstood  the  severe 
weather.  Peaches,  Apricots  and  Cherries  are  all 
plentiful,  and  the  trees  look  healthy.  //. 
Vinden,   Horlaxton  Manor  Gardens,  Grant/unit. 

All  kinds    of    hardy    fruits    are    highly 

satisfactory.  We  have  more  Plums  and  Cherries 
than  we  have  had  for  several  years  past.  Black 
Currants  (Boskoop  Giant)  are  particularly  good, 
the  bushes  being  laden  with  exceptionally  large 
fruits.  Raspberries  are  plentiful ;  Strawberries 
have  been  a  good  crop,  but  the  berries  were 
smaller  than  usual,  and  the  crop  was  quickly 
over.     Our    soil    is    light    and    sandy,    but    very 
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deep,  on  a  bed  of  white  clay.  Fredk.  Burton, 
M ainton  Hall  Gardens,  Lincoln. 

—  Owing  to  severe  frosts  in  May,  Rasp- 
berries, Strawberries  and  Plums  suffered 
severely.  Damage  was  also  done  to  the  early 
Potato  crops,  reducing  the  yield  to  about  one- 
half  the  normal.  Late  Potatos  are  now  looking 
promising.  H.  Louth,  Boothby  Hall  Gardens, 
Grantham. 

Norfolk. — The  drought  in  May  and  June  re- 
duced the  quantity  of  the  Strawberry  crop,  but 
the  fruit  has  been  very  good.  We  had  rather 
severe  frost  at  the  end  of  May,  but  except  in 
the  case  of  Black  Currants  little  harm  was  done 
to  the  fruit  crops.  H.  Goude,  Educational  De- 
partment, Shirehall,  Norwich. 

Apples   are    decidedly    scarce ;    but   after 

the  last  two  seasons  more  could  not  well  be  ex- 
pected. Pears  are  plentiful  and  look  healthy  and 
well.  Strawberries  were  very  promising  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  but  the  frosts  in  early- 
May  spoilt  the  blooms.  Peaches  are  plentiful 
and  look  promising.  William  Orr,  High  House, 
Church  Boad,  Downham  Market. 

Rutlandshire. — Our  garden  consists  of  three 
different  soils,  namely  black  loam,  red  loam  and 
lu-;i  vy  clay ;  the  fruit  crops  are  very  poor  on 
account  of  spring  frosts.  Win.  Smith,  Lyndon 
Hall  Gardens,  Oakham. 

Suffolk. — In  this  part  of  England  appearances 
point  to  an  average  crop  of  all  kinds  of  fruit 
with  the  exception  of  Strawberries,  which  have 
proved  very  disappointing.  Frost  destroyed  the 
blossoms  in  many  places,  and  the  drought  has 
completed  the  damage  where  the  fruits  did  not 
6et  quickly.  The  rainfall  for  May  was 
under  1  inch.  Gooseberries  are  plentiful.  In- 
sect pests  are  very  prevalent.  E.  G.  Creek, 
Shire  Hall.  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

There  was  a  fine  6how  of  blossom,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  good  set  of  fruit.  During  the 
flowering  period  the  weather  was,  on  the  whole, 
favourable.  Later  on  the  young  fruits  suffered 
from  the  effects  of  cold  east  winds,  which  con- 
siderably reduced  the  crop  of  stone  fruits.  In 
this  district  we  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
a  prolonged  drought,  and  the  prospects  of  the 
Apple  and  Pear  crops  are  doubtful,  many  of  the 
young  fruits  already  falling  for  lack  of  moisture. 
It  has  been  a  record  season  for  insect  pests. 
W.  Messenger,  Woolverstone  Park  Gardens. 
Ipswich. 

The  fruit  crops  in  this  district  are,  on  the 

whole,  good.  Apples  are  the  most  disappointing 
crop.  The  trees  bloomed  well,  but  the  fruit  set 
badly.  Strawberries  promised  well,  but  the 
long  continued  drought  prevented  the  fruit  from 
attaining  any  size.  Small  fruits,  especially  Rasp- 
berries, are  very  good.  Our  soil  is  a  calcareous 
loam  on  gravel.  Thomas  Sliling,  Livermeri 
Park  Gardens,  Bury  St.   Edmunds. 

There  was  at  one  time  an  excellent  pro 

mise  of  fruit,  but  late  frosts  commenced  destruc 
tion  and  a  drought  caused  Strawberries  and 
other  small  fruits  to  suffer.  Plants  and  trees 
were  most  promising  in  spring,  but  the  promise 
will  not  be  fulfilled.  There  may  be  average 
crops.  Plums  in  this  district  are  plentiful.  B. 
Emits,  Great  Barton,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

— —  We  owe  our  favourable  report  of  the 
fruit  crops  to  the  fact  that  we  are  sheltered  by 
belts  of  trees  on  the  north  and  east  sides,  which 
have  protected  us  from  the  late  severe  frosts. 
In  these  gardens  the  onlv  crops  damaged  by 
frost  were  early  Potatos,  Gooseberries  and  Cur- 
rants. Pears  are  plentiful,  but  were  unfortunately 
badly  attacked  by  the  Pear  midge  (Diplosis  pyri- 
vora).  especially  the  varieties  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,  Marie  Louise,  Pi'tmaston-  Duche6s  and 
Jargonelle  being  the  worst  victims.  Peaches, 
Nectarines  and  Apricots  are  good  on  walls. 
Strawberries,  although  plentiful,  suffered  from 
the  drought,  and  were  not  so  large  as  usual. 
The  crop  of  Black  Currants  is  excellent.  The 
two  kitchen  gardens  here  are  dissimilar  in  point 
of  soil,  one  being  a  light  sandy  soil  on  gravel, 
the  other  a  medium  loam  on  clay.  A.  A".  Turner, 
Orwell   Park    Gardens,   Ipswich. 

Apples  were  fairly  promising  in  the  early 

part  of  the  season,  but  the  frosts  in  May  and 
long  drought  prevented  the  blossoms  from  set- 
ting. The  soil  varies  in  composition.  J  emus  A. 
Best,  Easton  Park  Gardens,   Wickham  Market. 


4,  MIDLAND  COUNTIES. 

Bedfordshire. — Practically  all  the  fruit  in  tne 
orchards  on  heavy  land  in  low-lying  districts  of 
Bedfordshire  was  destroyed  by  frosts.  We 
registered  10°  on  May  26,  13°  on  May  27,  8°  on 
May  28,  and  5°  on  June  8  around  Eaton  Bray 
(which  is  a  large  Plum  growing  district).  The 
Plum  crop  was  totally  destroyed.  At  the 
Woburn  Experimental  Fruit  Farm  all  the  Plums, 
Cherries  and  Damsons,  90  per  cent,  of  the  Apples. 
Strawberries,  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  and  99 
per  cent,  of  the  Raspberries  were  destroyed  by 
the  frost.  Previous  to  the  frost  there  was  every 
indication  of  record  crops  all  round,  Straw- 
berries and  Raspberries  looking  especially  pro- 
mising. W.  H.  Neild,  Woburn  Experimental 
Fruit  Farm,  Ridgmont,  Aspley  Guise. 

Fruit   trees  in   this  district  are  showing 

remarkable   crops  of  fruit  this  year,  especially 


Fig.  56. — nests  of  the  leaf-cutting  bee,  show- 
ing PUPAE,  COCOONS  AND  CAPPTNGS. 
(See  p.  137.) 

Apples,  Peaches,  Apricots  and  Plums.  Straw- 
berries are  not  quite  so  good  owing  to  the  late 
frosts.  This  is  a  light,  sandy  soil,  with  a  sub- 
soil of  sand.  C.  J.  Ellett,  Chicsands  Priory 
Gardens,  Shefford. 

It    has    been    a    disappointing    season    in 

many  ways.  First  of  all  too  much  rain,  then 
drought  for  about  six  weeks,  followed  by  .i 
severe  frost,  which  in  the  Valley  of  the  Ouse, 
where  Bedford  lies,  was  very  disastrous.  It 
demonstrated  how  desirable  it  is  not  to  plant 
fruit  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  as  on  any 
small  hills  or  raised  positions  the  fruit  entirely 
escaped  the  frost.  We  were  very  short  of  bees 
in  this  district,  and  attribute  the  non-setting  of 
many  varieties  to  this  cause.  Cox's  Orange  Pip- 
pin, however,  which  is  a  self-sterile  variety,  has 
set  remarkably  well.  The  Strawberry  season  lias 
been  a  very  variable  one.  In  some  districts  there 
has  been  practically  no  fruit  owing  to  the  May 


frosts  ;  in  other  districts  they  escaped,  and  there 
has  been  a  plentiful  supply.  \\e  .have  had  a 
*  ery  good  season  here  ;  we  commenced  to  gather 
on  dune  3  and  finished  on  July  20.  Several  vane- 
ties  have  done  exceptionally  well.  King  George 
has  proved  itself  a  trifle  earlier  than  Roval 
Sovereign,  and  we  think  where  Royal  Sovereign 
does  not  succeed  this  will  take  its  place.  It  has 
also  proved  itself  a  week  earlier  where  forced. 
The  Bedford  has  done  well  again  this  year 
Utility  as  a  later  variety  has  done  exceptionally 
well.  Among  late  varieties  nothing  has  done  half 
so  well  as  Laxton's  Latest.  Of  the  older  varie- 
ties we  find  Sir  Joseph  Pax-ton  is  worn  out,  and 
the  fruits  are  very  diminished  in  size.  This  also 
applies  to  President  and  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de 
1  bury.  Pineapple  is  one  of  the  richest  flavoured 
varieties  we  know.  The  Queen  lias  also  been 
highly  flavoured  again  this  year.  Of  the  per- 
petual varieties,  Perpetual  is  the  freest.  Of 
the  new  varieties  of  perpetuals  White  Perpetual 
and  Everbearing  are  showing  well.  Laxton 
Brothers,  Bedford. 

Apples,   Strawberries  and  Walnuts  are  a 

failure.  They  looked  promising  earlier  in  Uh 
season,  but  the  severe  frosts  that  occurred  to- 
wards the  latter  part  of  May  ruined  these  crops, 
The  soil  is  a  stiff  loam  on  clay,  and  the 
trees  canker  badly.  Thos.  W.  Stanton,  Hin- 
wick  Hall  Gardens,   Wellingborough. 

Although  the  Apple  trees  here  were  well 

furnished  with  buds  and  flowered  profusely,  the 
crop  this  season  is  very  much  below  the  average, 
owing  to  adverse  conditions  of  weather  at  the 
time  of  flowering.  Peaches,  Pears,  Plums 
and  Cherries  are  prolific,  clean  and  healthy. 
Bush  fruits  and  Raspberries  are  bearing  excel 
lent  crops.  We  grow  a  considerable  number  of 
Cordon  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  which  we  find 
reliable.  This  year  they  are  producing  heavy 
crops  of  fin©  quality  fruits.  Strawberries  have 
been  excellent,  both  in  quantity  and  quality;  our 
most  reliable  varieties  are  Royal  Sovereign, 
Givon's  Late  Prolific  and  Waterloo.  The  soil  is 
a  moderately  heavy  one,  overlying  a  flinty  clay 
on  chalk.  A.  W.  Metcalfe,  Luton  Hoo  Garden.':, 
I. ii  ton. 

Buckinghamshire. — All  fruit  trees  blossomed 

11,  with  every  promise  of  heavy  CTops  of 
fruit,  but  the  late  frosts  seriously  affected  the 
greater  portion  of  the  fruit  crops  in  this  dis- 
trict. Some  orchards  are  absolutely  devoid  of 
fruit.  Most  of  the  trees  are  badly  infested  with 
1  lack  fly,  and  in  some  cases  with  mildow.  Straw- 
berries would  have  been  plentiful,  but  owing  to 
unfavourable  weather  were  much  below  the 
average,  and  the  quality  was  poor.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  disappointing  seasons  we  have  experi- 
enced. Our  soil  is  a  heavy,  retentive  loam,  rest- 
ing on  clay  and  the  natural  drainage  is  bad.  W. 
Hcdley  Warren,  Aston  Clinton  Gardens,  Tring. 
-  The  late  May  frosts  did  considerable 
damage  to  the  fruit  crops  here,  especially  Straw- 
berries and  Plums.  The  Apple  and  Pear  crops 
are  average  and  look  promising.  Small  fruits 
are  good.  Tho  soil  is  heavy  clay.  Geoffrey 
Cooper,  Bletchley  Park  Gardens. 

The    hardy    fruit    crops    are    above    the 

average  and  the  quality  is  good.  In  neighbour- 
ing low-lying  gardens  in  this  locality  the  seve*e 
May  frosts  did  much  damage  to  the  fruit  crops, 
die'  small  fruits  and  Strawberries  in  particular 
having  suffered  considerably.  G.  F.  Johnson, 
Waddesdon  Gardens.   Aylesbury. 

■  The  fruit  crops  in  South  Bucks  are,  with 

Che  exception  of  Strawberries,  quite  average. 
Cherries  were  of  splendid  quality,  and  very  plen- 
tiful. Apples  are  poor  in  some  orchards,  but 
where  the  cultivation  is  good  and  spraying  has 
been  attended  to  there  are  good  crops  of  clean 
fiin't.  Pears  on  walls  and  in  the  open  promise 
well  ;  the  sane  remark  applies  to  Plums.  Bush 
fruits  of  all  kinds  are  plentiful  and  of  good 
quality.  The  severe  frosts  in  May  ruined  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  an  excellent  Straw- 
berry crop,  the  variety  Roval  Sovereign  being 
the  chief  offender.  Laxton's  Reward  was  the 
only  variety  to  carry  a  full  crop  in  these  gardens. 
Chas.    Pat/e.   Drcnvnorc   Gardens.   Afaidenhead. 

The  late  frosts  of  May  did  a  considerable 

amount  of  damage,  8°  being  registered  on  the 
26th  and  27th.  and  5°  on  the  28th,  and  the 
Strawberries  were  ruined.  Potatos.  Runner 
Beans,  and  other  tender  crops  were  also  consider- 
ablv  damaged.  Apples  are  small  in  quantity  and 
falling  in  numhers.     Rain  is  wanted  badly.     The 
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soil  here  is  a  heavy  loam  overlying  Oxford  clay. 
.  1.  E.  Caudle,  Shenley  Park  Gardens,  Bletchley. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


M.    Willughbiella    in     the 


Cheshire. — My  general  report  for  the  sea- 
son 1914  is  excellent.  All  crops  are  most  satis- 
factory. The  late  frosts  did  some  damage  to 
Strawberry  bloom,  but  there  was  a  fair  crop. 
Alfred  N.  Jones,  Marbury  Hull  Gardens,  North- 
wich. 

The  crops  generally  are  most  satisfactory, 

and  our  gardens  are  comparatively  free  from  the 
]>ests  which  have  attacked  some  of  the  trees  here. 
There  are  a  few  trees  suffering  from  red  spider 
and  caterpillars,  the  latter  on  the  Gooseberries, 
but  not  to  any  extent.  We  did  not  experience 
frost  here  when  the  Pears  and  Apples  were  in 
bloom,  but  when  the  Strawberries  were  flower- 
ing there  were  2°  to  3°  of  frost,  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  light  crop.  The  dry  spring  was 
the  cause  of  the  smalmess  of  the  fruit.  We 
are  on  red  sandstone  and  suffer  from  drought, 
but  the  situation  is  warm,  and  sheltered  from 
the  north  and  east  winds.  Lion  Sqnibbs,  Biil- 
Ston  Court  Gardens,  Birkenhead. 

The  prospects  for  fruit  in  this  dis- 
trict aTe  very  good,  with  the  exception  of  Apples 
and  Strawberries.  These  two  crops  suffered 
from  severe  frosts  while  they  were  in  bloom. 
Late-flowering  Apples  in  some  cases  are  plenti- 
ful, and  look  promising.  Cliarles  Flack,  Chol- 
mondhj  Castle  Gardens,  Malpas. 

The  soil  here  has  been  under  cultivation 

over  100  years,  and  is  in  good  condition.  The 
old  Apple  trees  are  cropped  better  than  those  re 
cently  planted  as  regards  quantity,  but  there 
is  not  much  to  choose  between  the  old  and 
young  Pears.  Fruit  on  walls  is  more  plentiful 
than  last  year,  except  Morello  Cherries.  These 
have  fallen  badly  during  the  past  week  or  two. 
Black  Currants  on  walls  and  bushes  are  particu- 
larly good.  Speaking  generally,  fruit,  both  as 
regards  quantity  and  quality,  compares  un- 
favourably with  that  of  recent  years.  T.  A. 
Summer  field,  Alderly  Parle  Gardens,  Chel- 
ford. 

The  position  of  the  fruit  growing  quar- 
ter here  is  rather  exposed,  standing  on  a  slight 
elevation  midway  between  the  Cheshire  Hills 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Welsh  Hills  of  Flint- 
shire on  the  other.  The  soil  is  of  a  light,  sandy 
nature  on  the  top  of  a  substratum  of  old  red 
sandstone.  The  trees  have  all  been  planted 
within  the  last  fifteen  years,  are  mostly  on  the 
Paradise  stock,  and  of  bush  form.  The  trees 
are  usually  sprayed  twice  a  year — once  in  the 
autumn  with  alkali  wash,  and  again  in  the 
spring,  just  before  coming  into  flower,  with 
lime  and  sulphur.  At  no  period  was  there  a 
better  promise  of  an  abundant  crop  than  this 
spring,  but  10°  of  frost  on  the  morning  of  May  2, 
following  on  a  shower  of  rain,  completely  de- 
stroyed the  blossom,  and  there  is  only  a 
sprinkling  on  most  of  the  trees.  Cox's  Orainje 
Pippin  is  the  only  exception  in  Apples. 
Pears  are  abundant,  and  the  trees  are 
clean.  They  were  in  flower  in  April  when 
there  was  plenty  of  sunshine.  //.  F.  Barnes, 
Eaton  Hall  Gardens,  Chester. 

Derbyshire.— The  Apple  and  Plum  crops  in 
this  district  are  very  disappointing.  There  was 
a  good  show  of  bloom,  but  the  bright  summer 
weather  we  had  after  April  12  developed  growth 
too  quickly,  and  the  tender  shoots  could  not  with- 
stand injury  from  the  severe  frosts  of  the  first 
and  Last  weeks  of  May.  Some  sheltered  trees 
of  Apples  have  good  crops,  but  there  are 
whole  orchards  without  any  fruit.  The 
early  Strawberry  crops  were  "much  damaged 
by  frost,  but  recovered  well.  Black  Prince 
Strawberry  growing  in  a  bed  did  not  suffer 
much,  and  has  given  a  good  crop.  Givon's  Late 
Prolific  was  very  little  damaged  :  the  thick- 
growing  foliage  of  that  variety  makes  it  valu- 
nble.  Loganberries  were  damaged,  but  they  are 
giving  good  crops  of  fine  fruit.  Black  Currants 
ire  yielding  well.  Potatos  and  other  vegetables 
were  injured  by  frost  at  the  end  of  Mav.  but 
there  is  now  -lui+e  a  luxurious  growth.  '  The 
s"bsoil  in  this  d:strict  is  heavy  clay.  Bailey 
Vudrl.f.    Uttoxeter  New   Road,   Derbi 


(The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 
Leaf-cutting  Bee  -During  the  past  three 
or  four  years  we  have  been  troubled  with 
a  peculiar  bee,  which  has  taken  up  its  abode  in 
all  the  wooden  plates  of  the  greenhouses  of  our 
nursery.  The  bees  first  appeared  in  the  old  walls, 
scraping  out  the  mortar  and  building  cells  of 
Rose  leaves,  at  the  base  of  which  a  quantity  of 
pollen  and  honey  was  deposited  and  a  grub  laid, 
which  seems  to  develop  the  following  spring  into 
a   full-grown   bee.      Our   Roses  have  been    badlv 


Oy. 


(To  be  continued.^ 


Fig.  57. — nests  or  the  leaf-cutting  bee  in  de- 
caying WOODWORK  OF  A  GREENHOUSE. 

mutilated  by  the  bees,  which  cut  a  complete 
circle  from  the  leaves,  five  or  six  on  each  leaf, 
and  bear  them  away  to  the  wall-plates.  They 
then  bore  holes,  casting  out  great  quantities  of 
sawdust,  and  build  the  cells  in  groves  in  a 
line  (see  fig.  57).  We  have  been  unable  to 
dislodge  them,  even  by  boring  out  holes 
and  injecting  turpentine,  so  have  been  com- 
pelled to  re-bed  the  houses.  It  appears  that 
all  this  might  have  been  avoided  by  lay- 
ing the  plates  on  slate  or  tarred'  felt, 
which  would  also  have  preserved  the  timber, 
which  rotted  from  the  bottom,  leaving  only  a 
mere  shell.— IK.  G.   Williams. 

[The  specimen  sent  is  a  nest  of  the  leaf- 
cuttlter  bee,  most  probably  Megachile  centun- 
cularis.  M.  Willughbiella  is  usually  found  in 
decaying  Willow,  the  former  in  any  decaying 
wood,  and  both  make  their  nests  of  Rose  leaves. 
M.  ceiituncularis  is  apparently  more  common  in 


the    London   district, 
Midlands.— Eds.] 

Large  Peaches.— Gathering  Barrington 
Peaches  the  other  day  I  picked  six  which  to- 
gether weighed  2  lbs.  12  ozs.  I  do  not  sug- 
gest that  this  is  a  record  in  weight,  but  I  think 
their  weight  is  above  the  average.  They  were 
not  grown  for  exhibition.     W.  S.,  S.  B. 

[On  reference  to  our  "Record  Book"  we  find 
an  entry  of  four  fruits  of  Royal  George  Peaches 
weighing  2£  lbs.,  and  another  referring  to  a 
single  fruit  of  Dr.  Hogg  weighing  23|  ozs. — 
Eds.] 

Lvon  Rose.—  There  are  seventeen  bushes  of 
the  Lyon  Rose  in  a  small  bed  here,  and  this  season 
the  plants  have  borne  about  200  blooms,  which 
averaged  5  inches  across.  The  bushes  are  slightly 
pruned  each  spring,  and  the  flowers  are  not  dis- 
budded. The  middle  or  primary  blooms  were 
cut  out  with  short  stalks  and  floated  in  wide 
glass  bowls  of  water  in  which  they  looked  like 
handsome  Water  Lilies.  I  strongly  recom- 
mend the  Lyon  Rose  for  its  many  charms  and 
uses.  Ernest  Horsley,  Langford  Hall  Gardens, 
Newark. 

The  Food  Supplies.- May  I  offer  the  fol 
lowing  remarks  as  to  some  precautions  which 
may  be  taken  by  garden  owners  and  gardeners 
to  assist  in  the  present  crisis?  It  is  not  too 
late  to  plant  out  such  vegetables  as  Savoys, 
Coleworts,  and  Borecoles,  and  any  such  plants  as 
are  available  should  be  distributed  and  used  to 
the  best  advantage,  for  they  may  be  useful  as 
food  during  the  coming  spring.  Gardeners  and 
garden  instructors  should  endeavour  to  teach  the 
community  that  extra  sowings  of  Cabbage,  Let- 
tuce. Carrots,  Turnips,  and  anything  else  in  the 
shape  of  food  which  is  at  all  likely  to  stand  the 
winter,  will  in  all  probability  be  found  verv 
useful  during  the  coming  year.  Further,  ail 
existing  stocks  of  vegetables"  which  may  decay 
should  be  used,  and  anything  which  can"  be  pre- 
served, such  as  Runner  Beans  in  salt,  will  be 
found  useful  later  on.  Owners  of  land  will  be 
doing  the  nation  a  service  by  preparing  larger 
areas  for  Potatos  next  season."  Labour  could  be 
.•iii[i]i>ved  by  extending  fruit  plantations  and  in 
planting  forest  trees.     J.  E. 

There  is  yet  time  to  fill  vacant   ground 

with  Turnips  and   Carrots,  as  well  as   with  the 
vegetables    usually    sown    or    planted     at     this 
season.        I    am    filling   all    the   spaces    between 
newly-planted       Strawberries      with      Gueraude 
Carrots.      These  are  not  at  all   injurious  to  the 
Strawberries.       Greens    of    all    kinds    may    still 
be     planted,     and    once    established    should    be 
encouraged     by    manuring    to    make     as    much 
growth  as  possible  in  the  next  six  weeks.  Means 
can  be  taken  to  preserve  all   old  Peas,   Beans, 
and    French    Beans,   the    latter  for    the    seeds. 
Usually  an  immense  amount  of  good  food  in  the 
form  of  Brassicas  is  wasted,  but  the  exigencies 
of   the    moment    may    well   induce    us    to   utilise 
surplus  plants.     We  are  well  aware  that  at  one 
time    Broccoli    was   esteemed,    not   so   much    for 
its  "flower"  as  for  the  tender,  succulent  pedi- 
cellate  branchlets   carrying   the    "flower."     The 
inner   leaves   which    enclose   the    heads   previous 
to  their  expansion  are  also  valuable.     They  are 
more  tender  than  those  of  Cabbages  and  do  not 
cause   flatulence.      A    number    of  people   esteem 
the  pith  of  the  stems  of  Cabbages.     It  used  to 
be  well  known  in  the  North  as  "  Castocks,"  and 
at  a  time  when  the  food  supplies  are  threatened, 
those  who  have  never  tried  "this  part  of  the  vege- 
table might  be  induced  to  do  so.        The  succu- 
lent pith  of  autumn  Cauliflower  and  Broccoli  will 
be  found  better  than  that  of  Cabbages,  but  there 
is  a  considerable   amount  of  food   in   the   stems 
of  the  Drumhead   varieties,  and  also  in   Savoys, 
which   ought   not   to   be   wasted.     Leeks,   again, 
are  wastefully  prepared,  the  branched  parts  only 
being  used  and   the  green  blades  thrown   away. 
These  are  not  to  be  despised   for  soup  or  thick 
broths.       Full-grown     Vegetable     Marrows,     or 
Pumpkins,  mixed  with  Apples,  would  make  pies 
for  winter.     There  is  much  waste  in  the  North 
of  perishable  fruit,  either  the  price  of  sugar,  or 
its  scarcity,   having  put  an  end  to  jam  making. 
It  must  be  obvious  to  everyone  that,  apart  from 
the  enhanced  prices  that  must  be  paid  for  butter, 
jams  possess  considerable  food  value,  and,  even 
at    an    increased    price,    jams    are   considerably 
cheaper   than  butter.     Small   fruits   are   bearing 
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enormous  crops,  and  both  in  England  and  in 
Scotland,  Blackberries  (or  "Brambles"  as  they 
are  called  in  the  North)  are  above  the  average. 
Apples  can  be  stored  or  damped,  and  it  is  worth 
noting  that  properly  matured  Apples,  when 
cooked,  require  the  minimum  quantity  of  sugar 
to  render  them  palatable.  Wild  fruits  other  than 
Blackberries  are  perhaps  negligible,  though 
there  are  sometimes  large  crops  of  Barberries  and 
Raspberries..    B.  P.  BrotAerston. 

Plum  La  Delicieuse.-Iii  his  note  on  a 
recent  trip  in  East  Anglia,  Southern  Grower 
alludes  to  this  old  Plum,  which  is  not  now  in 
culture.  It  was  grown  in  the  Swanley  district 
as  "Lady  Lucy,"  and  is  also  known  as  Cooper's 
Large.  In  the  young  state  the  leaves  are  very 
large  and  shiny  on  the  upper  surface.  The  variety 
is  a  strong  grower,  and  forms  almost  a  timber 
tree.  Sixty  years  back  were  in  our  old  orchard 
three  or  four  large  trees,  with  trunks  12-14  in. 
in  diameter,  healthy  and  vigorous,  bearing  heavy 
crops  of  large,  long,  oval  fruits,  which,  when 
ripe,  were  a  rich  ruby  red,  while  others  were 
quite  green,  making  a  long  season  of  use. 
The  quality  was  superb  when  cooked  in  tarts 
or  jams,  and  the  pulp  was  very  gelatinous  and 
rich,  so  that  I  always  kept  plenty  for  home 
use.  The  largest  tree  was,  I  should  think,  100 
years  of  age  before  it  began  to  fail,  and  it  is 
a  pity  it  was  lost,  as  no  other  cooking  Plum  could 
equal  it.  It  originated  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  from  a  seed  of  the  New  Orleans  variety 
planted  by  Joseph  Cooper,  of  Gloucester,  New 
Jersey.  It  was  possibly  imported  into  England 
about  1820,  under  the  name  of  La  Delicieuse. 
George  Bunyard,  Maidstone. 


SOCIETIES. 

ELGIN    HORTICULTURAL. 

July  29. — The  exhibition  of  the  Elgin  Horti- 
cultural Society  was  held  on  the  above  date, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Morayshire  Farmers' 
Club.  The  exhibits  were  numerous  and  very 
fine,  and  were  well  displayed  in  a  large  tent. 
This  was  the  first  public  exhibition  held  by  the 
society,  and  its  success  did  great  credit,  to  all 
concerned  in  the  arrangements.  There  were 
numerous  visitors,  and  fine  weather  contributed 
to  the  enjoyment  of  all.  Sweet  Peas  were  the 
chief  exhibits,  and  were  extremely  well  shown  ; 
there  were  also  numerous  Roses,  in  spite  of  an 
uncertain  and  difficult  season.  In  the  profes- 
sional classes  for  Sweet  Peas,  J.  A.  Grigor, 
Esq.,  Seapark,  Kinloss,  was  the  chief  prize- 
winner, and  among  the  amateurs  the  Rev.  E.  V. 
Kissack  won  the  greater  number  of  awards. 
Several  nurserymen  from  the  Elgin  and  Aber- 
deen districts  sent  tastefully  arranged  noncom- 
petitive exhibits.  Messrs.  J.  Cocker  and  Sons, 
Aberdeen,  showed  Roses  and  hardy  herbaceous 
flowers;  Messrs.  Smith  and  Son  and  Mr.  M.  H. 
Sinclair  (also  of  Aberdeen)  showed  Rcses  and 
Sweet  Peas  respectively. 


HIGHLAND    AND    AGRICULTURAL. 

The  exhibition  arranged  by  the  Royal  Scottish 
Arboricultural  Society  in  connection  with  the 
Highland  Society's  show,  at  Hawick,  on  the 
14th  ult.,  was  an  excellent  one.  There  were 
twenty  competitive  classes,  and  the  competition 
was  generally  good — better  than  in  previous 
years.  In  addition,  there  were  several  non- 
competitive exhibits.  Sir  John  A.  Dewar,  Bart., 
Dupplin,  was  awarded  1st  prizes  for  timber  of 
Scots  Pine  and  for  Norway  Spruce.  The  1st 
prizes  for  Larch,  Ash,  and  Oak  were  won  by 
the  Earl  of  Minto,  and  those  for  Elm  and  any 
three  coniferous  trees  other  than  the  above  were 
;i  warded  to  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  who  also 
excelled  in  the  local  section  for  coniferous  trees, 
end  in  the  same  section  for  the  timber  of  any 
I  mad  leaved  trees  other  than  those  named  above. 
With  Spanish  Chestnut,  Sycamore,  and  Beech 
Mr  John'  Dewar  won  in  the  open  section  for 
.:  !\  three  broad-leaved  trees  other  than  those 
'  ove.  There  was  a  class  for  specimens  of  stems 
illustrating  the  effects  of  close  and  thin  crops  in 
1  ranch  suppression  and  quality  of  timber.  A 
No.  3  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  Capt.  Sprot. 


of  Riddell ;  <".nd  a  No.  1  Medal  to  the  Duke  of 
Roxdurghe.  For  collections  of  fungi  injurious 
to  forest  trees  and  shrubs  the  following  Medals 
were  awarded  : — No.  3  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  A. 
Fisn,  Kinneil  Estate;  No.  2  Silver  Medal,  Mr. 
G.  Fraser,  Midhope,  Hopetoun ;  No.  1  Silver 
Medal,  Mr.  H.  R.  Muxro,  The  Park,  Great 
Witley,  Worcester. 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH    OF   ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 

July  16. — Committee  present :  Z.  A.  Ward, 
Esq.  (in  the  chair),  Messrs.  R.  Ashworth,  J.  J. 
Bolton,  A.  G.  Ellwood,  A.  Hairmer,  J.  Howes, 
J.  Lupton,  D.  McLeod,  C.  Parker,  W.  Shackle- 
ton,    H.    Thorp,   and    H.    Arthur    (secretary). 

Groups  were  staged  by  R.  Ashworth,  Esq., 
Newchurch  (gr.  Mr.  Gilden)  (Large  Silver 
Medal);  Wit.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Walton  Grange 
(gr.  Mr.  Howes)  (Large  Silver  Medal)  ;  Col.  J. 
Rutherford,  M.P.,  Blackburn  (gr.  Mr.  Lup- 
ton) (Large  Silver  Medal)  ;  and  0.  0.  Wrigi.ey, 
Esq.,   Bury   (gr.   Mr.   Rogers). 

AWARDS. 

First-class    Certificate. 
Odontioda  Breicii   "  Merl  Dune"    tar.,   a  fine 
flower,   with  light  purple  lip  and  dark  spotting, 
from  A.  J.  Oakshott,  Esq. 

Awards   of  Merit. 

Cattleya  gigas  Walton  Giant,  Odontoglqssum 
eximium  purpurescens,  and  0.  x  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Thompson,   all   from  Wm.   Thompson,   Esq. 

Cattleya  gigas  coloratum,  from  R.  Ash- 
worth, Esq. 

Cultural  Certificates  and  Bronze  Medals. 
Mr.  E.   Rogers   (gr.  to  0.  0.   Wrigley,  Esq.) 
for  Angidoa  Buckeriana  sanguinea  and  Lycastc 
tricolor  allien*. 

Mr.  J.  Howes  (gr.  to  Wm.  Thompson,  Esq.) 
for  Cattleya    gigas    Walton   Giant. 


KILLARNEY    HORTICULTURAL    AND 
INDUSTRIAL. 

July  30. — The  Fourth  Annual  Show  of  the 
above  Society  was  held  on  this  date  in  the 
grounds  of  Killarney  House,  until  recently  the 
residence  of  the  Earl  of  Kenmare,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  mansion  was  destroyed  by  fire  last 
autumn. 

The  various  classes  were  well  contested,  and 
exceptionally  fine  Gladioli  were  shown.  The  first 
prize  for  hardy  herbaceous  perennials  was 
awarded  to  the  Earl  of  Kenmare  (gr.  Mr.  A.  J. 
Elgar),  and  the  2nd  to  A.  R.  Vincent,  Esq. 
(gr.  Mr.  L.  Nelson).  The  Lst  prize  for  Annuals 
was  won  by  S.  D.  Crosbie,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr. 
Barrett)  ;  2nd,   the  Earl  of  Kenmare. 

The  best  Gladioli  were  shown  by  A.  R. 
Vincent,  Esq.  ;  2nd,  Mrs.  Leachy  (gr.  Mr.  W. 
Lapham).  For  perennial  Phloxes,  the  Earl  of 
Kenmare  was  placed  lst,  and  Mr.  Vincent 
2nd.  The  best  vegetables  were  shown  by  T.  D. 
Crosbie,  Esq.  The  Sweet  Pea  classes  were  dis- 
appointing, owing  to  the  recent  unfavourable 
weather.  The  Challenge  Cup,  open  to  All 
Inland,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Vincent,  and  he 
was  also  placed,  1st  in  the  classes  for  12  distinct 
varieties,  and  the  three  best  novelties,  with  the 
varieties  Orchid,  King  White,  and  H.  Wedge- 
wood. 

The  amateur  classes  were  well  represented  by 
exhibits  ;  Sweet  Peas  and  hardy  border  annuals 
and  perennials  were  strikingly  good.  The  lst 
prize  for  hardy  flowers  was  awarded  to  T. 
Greamy,  Esq. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. — Messrs.  Alex. 
Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards,  staged  seeds 
in  various  stages  of  germination,  and  also  Sweet 
Per.s  ;  Messrs.  Jones,  Kilkenny,  showed  Gladioli ; 
Messrs.  W.  Baylor,  Hartland,  and  Sons  ex- 
hibited Carnations,  hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
flowering  shrubs,  Orchids,  and  Alpines. 


Publications  Received.— Journal  of  Genetics 
for  June.  (Cambridge  University  Press.)  10s.— 
Report  of  the  Fourteenth  Meeting  of  the 
Australasian  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  held  at  Melbourne.  1913. 
Edited  by  T.  S.  Hall,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  (Published  by 
the  Association,  5,  Elizabeth  Street,  Sydney.)  — 
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C0YENT  GARDES,  August  IS. 
We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  lor  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  aie  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  or  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not 
represent  the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  foi  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.— ED3.1 


Cut  Flowers,  &c :  Average  Wholesale  Prices 
s.d 


.  s.d. 


Alstromeria,  per 
doz.  bunches  . . 

Arums(Richardias), 
per  doz. 

Asters,  coloured, 
per  doz.  bnchs. 

—  white,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Carnations,  per 
dozen  blooms, 
best  American 
varieties 

—  smaller,  per 
doz.  bunches  . . 

—  Carola  (crim- 
son),extra  large 

—  Malraaison,  per 
doz.  blooms 

piak 

Chrysanthemum, 
white,  per  doz. 
blooms 

—  yellow,  per  doz. 
blooms 

Coreopsis,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Delphinium,    large 

blue,   per  doz. 

bunches 
Eucharis,  per  doz. 
Gaillardia,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Gardenias,  per  box 

of    15    and    18 

blooms. . 
Giant    Daisies,  p  r 

doz.  buuehes 
Gladiolus,  America, 

pale  pink,   per 

doz.  spikes 

—  brenehlcyense, 
scarlet,  per  doz. 
spikes  . . 

—  Pink  Be  uity, 
per  doz.  spikes 

—  The  nride 
English 

Gypsophila  pani- 
culata,  per  doz. 
bunches 

—  white    . . 

—  —  double,  pjr 
doz  bundles     . 

Lapageria  alba,  per 

doz.  blooms    . . 

Lavender,  perbneh. 

Lilium       aura turn, 

pet  buuch 

•  longiflorum, 

per  doz.,  long  . 

short 

—  1  a  n  c  i  f  o  1  i  u  ra 
album,  long    . . 


2  0-30 
•2  0-3  0 


0  6-10 
-0-40 


10-16 


0-6  0 


0  0-09 


3  0- 
0  6- 


1  :'>'  1  6 


0  9-16 


0  9-10 


(i  i'i- 
4  0- 

4    li- 


0-3  0 


1  0- 


l  0- 
0  9- 


Lilium  lancifolium, 
album,  short  . . 

—  rubrum,  per 
doz.,  long 

short 

Uly-of-the-Valley, 
per        dozen 
bunches : 
1     —  extra  special  .. 
j     —  special . . 
I     —  ordinary 
Marguerite?,       per 
doz.  bunches  . . 
Orchids,  per  doz,  : 

—  Cattleya         ..  : 
|    —  Harrisonii,   per 

doz.  blooms    . . 

—  Odontoglossum 
crispum 

Pancratium,  per 
dozen  blooms. . 

Pelargoniums,  per 
doz.  bunches, 
double    scarlet 

—  white,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Rose9  :  per  dozen 
blooms,  Fran 
Karl    Druschki 

—  Kaiserin  Au- 
gusta   Victoria 

—  LadyHillingdon 

—  Liberty 

—  Madame  A. 
Chatenay 

—  Melody 

—  Mrs.  J.  Laing  . 

—  My  Maryland.. 

—  Niphetos 

—  Richmond 

—  Sunburst 

—  Sunrise 

—  White  Crawford 
Scabiosa.      mauve, 

per  doz.  bnchs. 

Statice,  mauve,  per 

do?,,  bunches.. 

—  white,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Stephanotis,  per  72 

pips 
Stocks,        English, 

white,  per  doz. 

bunch.'S  

—  pink,  per  doz. 
bunches 

—  mauv-*,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Sweet  Peas,  white 
and  coloured, 
per    doz.    bun. 

SweetSuI  tan,  mauve 
per  doz.  bnchs. 

—  yellow 

—  white 

White  Heather,  per 
doz.  bunches.. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 


1  o-  l 
I  0-  1 


10  0-12  0 
8  0-10  0 

0  0-80 

1  0-  1  & 


0  6-0  9* 


0  6-0  9- 
0  0-10 
0  9-  10 


2  0-30 

2  0-30 


2  6-30 

3  0-40 


2  0-21 
2  0-26 
16-20 


Cut  Foliage,  &e.-  Average  Wholesale  Prices 


s.  d.  s.  d. 


Ad  I  an  turn  Fern 
(Maidenhair), 
best,  per  doz. 
bunches 

igrosti-  (Fairy 

Grass),  per  doz. 
bunches  . .     2 

Asparagus  pi  umo- 
sus,  long  trails, 
per   half-dozen    1 

—  me  Ham,     dot 
bunches  . .   12 

-  Sprengerl        ..     6 
Carnation     foliage, 

doz.  bunches  . . 


s.  d.  a.  d. 

Crotou  foliage, 

doz.  bunches      12  0-15  0 
Cycas    leaves,     per 

doz.  . .     2  0-90 

Eulalia      japonica, 

per  hunch       . .     10-16 
n    .  n     Lichen    Moss,    per 
u"  *  u  dozen  boxes   ..     9  0-10  0 

Moss,        gross 

bunches  ..     6  0    — 

Myrtle,  doz.  bnchs. 

English, 

small-leaved  ..     6  0    — 
—  French..         ..     10    — 
Smilax,  per  bunch 

of  6  trails       ..     10-13 


3  0-4© 


6-2  0 


0-18  0 
0-12  0 


3  0-60 

Remarks.— In  the  serious  state  of  affairs  which  now 
exists  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  accurate  forecast  in 
connection  with  supplies  or  prices.  At  the  present  time 
trade  is  exceptionally  quiet  and  everything  is  going  very 
cheaply.  Chrysanthemums  are  now  to  hand.  A  few 
white  blooms  of  Countess  and  yellow  Mercedes  can  be 
obtained  at  a  very  low  price.  There  is  abundant  supply 
of  white  Asters.  Coloured  varieties  are  increasing  daily, 
and  mauve  and  pink  blooms  are  especially  fine.  There 
has  been  no  arrival  of  Gladioli  from  Holland  this  week, 
but  there  are  sufficient  English  flowers  grown  at  present. 
"  The  Bride  "  is  realising  the  best  prices  because,  as  a 
rule,  this  variety  comes  largely  from  Holland.  Liliums 
such  as  L.  auratum,  L.  Harrisii,  L.  album  and  L.  roseum 
are  >>f  good  quality,  but  there  is  no  demand  for  Lilies- 
of-tne-Valley.  Carnations  are  too  plentiful,  and  salesmen 
find  it  very  difficult  to  clear  at  any  price.  Roses  also 
are.  very  difficult  to  sell ;  possibly  lifme.  Abel  Chatenay 
is  the  best  variety  just  now.  But  even  the  best  produce 
sells  very  slowly  and  trade  is  practically  at  a   standstill 
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Plants  In  Pots.  &e. :   Average  Wholesale  Prices 


8.  d.  S.  d 


4  0-60 
18  0-21  0 


10  0-12  0 
6  0-80 


18  0-30  0 
30  0-60  0 


4  0 
6  0 


b.  d.  s.  d. 
lie*  noma      gracilis 

Wb  per  dozen..     6  0-80 

—  larger,  each    . .     2  6-76 
Heliotropes,       48's 

per  dozen  4  0-50 

Hydrangeas,    Pink, 

per  doz.  4S'a  . .  10  0-18  0 

—  White  ..         ..10  0-15  0 

—  Blue      ..         ..15  0-30  0 

—  paniculata      . .  18  0-24  0 
Kentia       Bel  more- 
ana,  per  dozen    5  0-80 

—  Fo!8tetiana,60'B, 
per  dozen  4  0-80 

Kent,  a  Forsteriana, 

larger,  per  doz.  18  0-36  0 
Latania  borbonica, 

per  dozen  . .  12  0-30  0 
Lilium    lancifolium 

album,  pr  doz.  18  0-24  0 
—  ru  o  ru  m, 

per  doz.  ..  15  0-21  0 

—  longitlorum, 
per  dozen        . .   12  0-15  0 

Lily-of-the-Valley      18  0-21  0 

—  48's,  per  dozen  21  0-30  0 
Maigueiitefl.in  48's, 

per  doz.,  white  4  0-60 
Pandanus  Veitchii, 

per  dozen  . .  30  0-48  0 
Phoenix      rupicola, 

each       . .  .2  6-21  0 

Spiisea,  White,  32's, 

per  doztn        ..     6  C-  8  0 

—  Pink,   32's,   per 
dozen    ..         .9  0-12  o 

Verbenas,  MTsa 

Willi,  ott,  48's, 
per  dozen       . .    0  0-80 

—  Scarlet     King, 
4S's,  per  doz.  . .     60    - 

Remarks.— The  plant  market  is  only  open  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays  and  Saturdays  each  week  until  April  next 
The  latest  arrivals  in  this  department  are  Asters  and 
Chrysanthemums,  principally  the  "  Massee  "  type,  hut 
lb  *re  seems  no  special  demand  for  plants. 


Vegetables— Average  Wholesale  F  rices— cm'. 


Antlia       Sleholdli, 

dozen  .. 
Araucaria   excelsa 

per  dozen 
Asparagus    pi  umo- 

sua  nanus,  per 

dozen    . . 

—  Sprengeri 
Aspidistra,  per  doz., 

green    . . 

-  variegated 
Asters,  Coloured 

4*'s,    ptr  dozen     4  0    6  0 
Cacti,    various,  per 

tray  of  15's 

t  ray  of  12's 
Campanula    isoph 

ylla,  white,  48's 

per  doz 

—  —    bin-,     48*! 
per  doz. 

Chrysanl  lunnnn, 

48's,   per  dozen 
G  cos  Weddeliana, 

per  dozen,  60's 

—  larger,  each    .. 
(  lotmi,   per    dozen  18  0-30  0 
1'iarrena,        green, 

per  dozen 
Feins,    in    thumbs, 
per  100.. 


and 


10  0-12  0 
6  0-80,    — 


6  C-' 


6  0-12  0 
2  fi-10  6 


10  0-12  0 
8  0-12  0 


small 
large  60's 

—  in       48's, 
dozen    . . 

—  choicer 
per  dozen 

—  in      32'b,      per 
doz. 

Fuchsias,  48's,  per 

dozen    6  0-60 


per 

sorts, 


12  0-20  0 
6  0-60 
8  0-12  0 

10  0-18  0 


Fruit :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.d.  s.  d 

Apples,  Australian, 

Lemon  B,       Naples, 

per  case 

SO    - 

per  case 

9  0-t0  0 

—  English  dessert, 

—  Palermo,      per 

per  A  bush. 

2  0-40 

case 

7  0-10  0 

—  cooking,  1  bush 

2  0-30 

Melons,  English   .. 

0  4-10 

Bananas,  bunch : 

—  Canteloupe    .. 

0  4-10 

—  Double  Ex.     .. 

8  0-!>    0 

—  Guernsey 

0  4-10 

—  Extra    .. 

7  0-7    6 

—  Valencia,     per 

—  Medium 

8  0-66 

case 

8  0-10  0 

—  (iiant 

«»  r-  9  0 

Nectarines,  per  dor. 

10-30 

—  Extra  medium 

7  0    — 

Nuts: 

—  Red,  per  ton  . . 

£20     — 

—  Almonds,    Back 

64  0-66  0 

—  Jamaica,  p.  ton  £16     - 

—  Barcelona,  sack 

44  0    — 

Figs,    English,    per 
doz. 

10-26 

—  Brazils,  cwt. 

—  Coco-nuts,    per. 

46  0-50  0 

100 

18  0-22  3 

Ciapes:  Black  Ham 

Oranges : 

burgh,  per  lb. 

0  4-16 

—  Ca<  e,  per  case 

16  0-18  0 

—  Belgian  Muscat 

Navel. p.case 

19  0-22  0 

of  Alexandria, 

—  Naartjes.box. . 

2  0-26 

and  Canon  Hall, 

—  Naples,  case  . . 

6  0-90 

per  lb 

0  0-20 

Peaches,      English, 

—  English,      Gros 

per  doz. 

10-40 

Colmar,  per  lb. 

0  6-10 

Plums,     blue,    per 

—  Gros        Maroc, 

h  sieve 

10-16 

per  lb. 

0  4-10 

—  English,  per  j 

Grape  1'ruit,  case : 

bushel  .. 

10-16 

—  yts's        ..         "i 

—  Orleans,   per  i 

—  80*s       ..          1 

—  64'8         ..           f 

18  0-25  0 

sieve 
—  Royals,    per    i 

10-16 

—  64*8         ..           1 

sieve 

10-16 

Remarks.— Owing  to  the  war  foreign  supplies  have 
practically  ceased,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give 
any  accurate  forecast  as  to  supplies  or  prices.  For- 
tunately the  home-grown  crops  are  heavy;  there  is  even 
a  difficulty  in  selling  them  while  the  mobilisation  con- 
tinues. Choice  dessert  fruits  have  found  scarcely  any  pur- 
chasers, consequently  the  market  is  over-supplied.  With 
reference  to  cooking  fruits,  cf  which  there  are  abundant 
supplies,  there  is  practically  no  demand  owing  to  the 
high  price  of  sugar.  We  are  informed  by  the  growers 
that  the  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  have  not  been  so  good 
for  some  years  past,  the  only  exception  being  Onions, 
which  continue  dear.  Potatos  have  yielded  a  far  heavier 
crop  than  was  anticipated ;  consequently  prices  have 
dropped.  Root  vegetables  are  likely  to  increase  in 
value,  aa  extra  supplies  may  he  required  for  the  troops. 
Home-growers  should  benefit  considerably  by  the  absence 
nf  Onntinental  shipments  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  as  we 
shall  have  to  depend  upon  English-grown  supplies- 
Vegetables:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.<i.  s.d. 


1   C-   1 


1  0-  1 


3  0 
2  0 


Artichokes,  ground, 

per  k  stevp 
Beans,  Scarlet  Run- 
ner, per  bushel 
Beetroot,  per 
bushel,  long  .. 
—  round 
Cabbages,  per  tally  C  0-  8  0 
^wrrots.  per  doz.  . .  1  ''-  1  3 
Celery,  per  bundle  0  8-00 
Cucumbers,  per  flat  16-20 
Garlic,  per  strike..  2  6-30 
Horseradish,    12 

bundles  ..  18  0-21  0 

T.peks,  per  dozen  . .     2  0-30 
Lettuce,      English, 
Cos.  (oer  tally 
5  doz.).- 
—  Eng  lish,   round 
I  er  t  ox . . 


7  6-10  0 
4  6    — 


Marrows,  per    pad 
Mint,  per  doz. 
Mushrooms,    culti- 
vated per  lb. .. 

—  Broilers 

—  Buttons 

—  Outdoor,  p.  peek  1  u 
Mustard  and  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun- 
nets      ..         ..   0  10- 
Onions,  picklers,  per 
4  bushel 

—  Spring,  pi  r  doz. 

—  Lisbon,  1  ox 
Parsley,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Peas.      English, 
bushel 


s.d.  s.d. 
2  0    — 


2  0 

0  « 

0  3 

0  8 


3  0-  3  B 
2  0-30 
8  0-90 


Peas,  English,  bags 
Kadiohes,  per    duz. 
Sage,  per  dozen 
Spinach,  per  bushel 
Swedes,  bag 

Tomatos,  English, 

per  doz.  lbs.    .. 


s.d  sd. 
5  o-  8  u 
lf-20 
16-20 
2  6-30 
16-21 

2  0-23 


s.d.  s.d* 
Tomatos.—  Con. 

seconds  ..    10   — 

Thyme,   per   dozen 

bunches  . .     2  0-60 

Turnip,  English,  per 

dozen     bunches    3  0  — 
Watercress,  pel  doz.    0  40  6 


New  Potatos. 
s.  d.  s.d.  I 
3  6-  4  0  |  K     . 
3  6-  3  9  I  Ke  lTS 
3  C-  4  0  |  Essex 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
3  6-40 
3  6-40 


Pedfor's 
Blacklands  . . 
Lin col us 

Remarks.—  Trade  is  very  slow,  and  prices  have  fallen. 
The  demand  is  not  equal  to  the  supply.  Stocks  in 
London  are  very  large. — Edward  J.  Newborn,  Coven t 
(in i <h-n   and  St.   Puncrus,    Aug.   12,   191!,. 


THE    WEATHER. 


The  Following  Summary  Record  of  the 
weather  throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  the 
week  en-ding  August  8,  is  furnished  from  the 
Meteorological  Office  : — 

REMARKS  ON  WIND  AND  WEATHER. 
Tin*  main  wind  current,  determined  by  depressions 
moving  in  a  north-easterly  direction  over  our  western 
and  northern  districts  or  on  a  similar  track  on  the 
Atlantic,  was  between  south  and  south-west,  and  the 
force  generally  light  or  moderate.  It  varied  some- 
what in  England,  however,  on  Wednesday,  when  a 
secondary  disturbance  travelled  from  the  South-western 
Counties  to  the  North  Sea.  These  winds  from  the 
south-westward  brought  a  rather  low  day  temperature, 
and  a  good  deal  of  rain.  In  Ireland  more  or  less  rain 
fell  daily,  and  in  most  parts  of  Great  Britain  there 
was  a  measurable  quantity  nearly  every  day.  The 
rainfall  was  occasionally  heavy  over  a  considerable 
area.  On  the  2nd  there  was  1.18  inch  at  Manchester, 
1.02  inch  at  Nairn,  and  1.54  inch  at  Balmoral;  on 
the  4th  1.01  inch  at  Salisbury  and  Weymouth;  on  the 
7th  1.02  inch  at  Valencia,  and  on  the  8th  more  than 
an  inch  at  several  stations  in  the  South-west  of  Scot- 
land and  the  North-west  of  England,  as  well  as  at 
Bettwe-y-Coed.  The  heaviest  falls  were  about  1.35  inch 
at  Lancaster,  Crieff,  and  Bet tws-y -Coed,  and  1.45  inch 
at  A.spatria.  Thunderstorms  occurred  at  Dublin  and 
locally  on  the  East  Coast  of  England  on  the  2nd,  and 
in  various  parts  of  Southern  England,  and  also  at 
I  rat  lies    on    the    5th. 


THE   WEATHER    IX   WEST   HERTS. 

Week  ending  August  12. 
A  Return  to  Warmer  Weather. — The  weather  re- 
mained cool  for  the  time  of  year  until  the  8th.  but  since 
then  higher  temperatures  have  prevailed,  and  on  the 
last  two  days  the  highest  readings  in  the  thermometer 
screen  were  respectively  74°  and  77°.  On  the  coldest 
night  the  exposed  thermometer  fell  to  within  7°  of  the 
freezing-point.  On  the  contrary,  during  the  follow- 
ing night,  the  same  thermometer  did  not  fall  below  58°, 
mall  n -r  this  with  one  exception  the  warmest  night 
recorded  here  in  August  during  the  twenty-eight  years 
over  which  my  records  at  Berkhamsted  extend.  The 
ground  is  still  1°  colder  than  is  seasonable  at  2  feet 
deep,  but  is  slightly  warmer  than  the  average  at  1  foot 
deep.  Some  rain  fell  on  the  first  four  days  of  the 
week,  and  to  the  total  depth  of  about  half  an  inch. 
Ram  fell  on  each  of  the  nine  days  ending  the  8th. 
the  total  measurement  amounting  to  1^  inches.  Of 
that  rainfall  about  one-fifth  has  passed  through  the 
bare  soil  percolation  gauge: — equivalent  to  a  gallon 
on  each  square  yard  of  surface  in  my  garden  ;  but  the 
■j:aiiur.-  mi  wlrch  short  grass  is  growing  has  been  in  no 
way  affected  by  it.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average  during 
the  week  for  four  hours  a  day,  which  is  two  hours  a 
day  short  of  the  usual  duration  at  this  period  In 
August.  The  winds  were  again  light  and  have  come 
almost  exclusively  from  some  point  of  the  compass  be- 
tween south  and  west.  The  mean  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  air  at  3  p.m.  exceeded  a  seasonable  quantity  for 
that  hour  bv  7  per  cent.  E.  M.,  Bei  kltamsted, 
August  1?,  191',. 


TRADE     NOTE. 

Mr.  Taudevin,  until  recently  manager  of  the 
firm  of  Messrs,  Young  and  Co..  Cheltenham,  Car- 
nation growers,  has  relinquished  his  connection 
with  the  firm. 


&         JO' 

rrcjfoondc 


Abutilon  vittfolium  :  If.  A.  L.  The  failure 
of  the  plants  to  flower  is  due  to  too  generous 
treatment,  as  indicated  by  the  plant's  "  very 
strong  "  growth.  Keep  the  plants,  both  inside 
and  outside,  moderately  dry  at  the  roots.  Later 
on  root-prune  both  of  them,  but  do  not  shorten 
the  growths  severely.  The  beneficial  effects 
of  ripening  the  wood  by  exposure  to  sun  from 
now  onwards  will  be  advantageous.  Good 
turfy    loam    and    lime   rubble   will    be    better 


than  peat  or  Leaf-mould,  and  manure  should 
not  be  employed. 

Address  :   M.   B.,   Java.   Mr.    If.    \V.    Krucke- 

berg,  secretary,  California  Association  of 
Nurserymen,  237,  Franklin-street.  Los  An- 
geles,   California. 

Annuals  for  StjcceSSIONAL  Flowering  :  //.  .1/. 
Fifteen  good  annuals  for  sowing  in  the  open 
are  Alonsoa  Waricewiczii,  Calendula  Urange 
King,  Chrysanthemums  Evening  and  Morn- 
ing Star,  Clarkias  Brilliant  Rose,  Firefly  and 
Salmon,  Coreopsis  Drummondii,  C.  tinctoria, 
Dimorphotheca  aurantica,  Candytufts,  Gode- 
tias  Double  Rose  and  Crimson  King,  Jacobea 
in  variety,  Larkspurs,  Poppies,  Linarias, 
Linums  in  variety,  Lavatera  splendens,  and 
Nigella  Miss  Jekyll.  In  addition,  Asters, 
Stocks,  Gaillardias,  Salpiglossis,  Scabious, 
Schizanthus,  Verbenas,  and  Antirrhinums 
may  all  be  grown  as  annuals  with  very  little 
protection. 

Apple  Warner's  King  Dropping  :  /.  D.  J.  The 
cause  of  the  Apples  dropping  and  cracking  is 
not  disease  but  some  unsuitable  condition  of 
growth,  perhaps  caused  by  drought  earlier  in 
the  season.  Fungus  has  appeared  on  the 
wounded  part,  but  it  is  not  the  primary  cause 
of  the  trouble. 

Chrysanthemum  Leaves  Injured  :  H.  A.  The 
leaves  are  injured  by  insect  punctures.  Spray 
the  plants,  or,  better  still,  dip  them  in  an  in-, 
secticide. 

Figs  :  7?.  .4.  L.  The  cause  of  the  fruits  drop-, 
ping  before  they  are  ripe  is  indicated  in  your 
letter.  "The  tree  gets  larger  every  year.'' 
Try  root-pruning  just  before  the  leaves  fall. 
Work  the  soil  from  under  the  tree,  and  cut 
away  any  succulent,  sappy  roots.  Sever 
them  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  rub  lime 
over  the  cut  surface.  Spread  the  roots, 
horizontally,  and  cover  them  with  about  o 
inches  of  soil,  and  water  the  latter  freely. 
Prune  the  tree  somewhat  severely,  cutting 
away  all  sappy,  strong  shoots,  and  dress  the 
cut  surfaces  with  knotting.  Do  not  leave, 
sufficient  shoots  to  cause  overcrowding  another 
season.  The  foliage  of  a  Fig  tree  should  not 
cause  any  more  shade  than  that  imparted  by 
well-managed  vines,  and  let  the  soil  be  turfy, 
c  ilrareous  loam  mixed  with  pulverised  lime- 
rubble,  but  add  no  manure.  When  all  is< 
finished  tread  the  border  firmly.  Do  not  at- 
tempt to  force  the  tree  another  season. 

Gall-like  Excrescences  on  Whin  :  Anxious. 
The  curious  little  galls  on  the  Whin  branch 
are  caused  by  the  larvae  of  an  insect  which  is 
quite  new  to  us.  We  will  endeavour  to  rear 
the  perfect  insect   and  advise  you  later 

Kitchen  Garden  :  L.  D.  If  the  soil  is  sandy 
it  may  be  no  great  advantage  to  trench  it,  in, 
which  case  the  turf  should  be  buried  a  good 
spit  deep.  The  turf  will  help  to  add  body- 
to  the  ground,  and  as  it  decays  furnish  a, 
rich  store  of  valuable  plant  foods,  besides 
making  the  ground  more  retentive  of  mois- 
ture. The  gas  l'me  will  be  valuable  if 
wireworms  are  present,  which  frequently  hap- 
pens in  old  pasture,  and  lime  would  be  of 
benefit  in  other  ways.  But  you  must  remem- 
ber that  gas  lime  is  a  very  corrosive  material 
and  harmful  to  plant  life.  The  land  must 
therefore  remain  fallow  for  a  time  if  it  is 
used,  but  after  some  months  the  mellowing 
influences  of  the  weather  will  have  rendered 
it  harmless. 

Leeks  with  Whitish  Streaks  :  T.  P.  The 
bleached  spots  are  caused  by  Onion  mildew. 
Xext  season  spray  the  crop  with  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  1  oz.  in  5  gallons  of  water. 
It  is  late  now   to  commence  spraying. 

Lilies  for  Forcing  :  Maidment.  The  best 
Liliums  for  forcing  are  L.  longiflorum,  L. 
formosum  and  L.  giganteum.  The  South 
African  bulbs  of  this  species  will,  by  careful 
cultivation,  furnish  a  succession  of  flowers  the 
whole  year.  L.  speciosum  (syn.  L.  lancifolium) 
comes  "next  in  merit,  whilst  L.  auratum,  the 
most  striking  of  all,  is  equally  good.  Retarded 
bulbs  of  Lilies  may  be  had,  and  there  need  be 
ro  difficulty  in  maintaining  a  regular  supply 
of  these  handsome  flowers. 
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Mildew  on  Grapes  :  W.  E.  P.  If  the  bunches 
have  not  been  cut,  do  not  use  flowers  of  sul- 
phur, but  spray  the  foliage  twice  a  week  with 
liver  of  sulphur,  1  oz.  iu  4  gallons  of  water. 

Moth  in  Beehive  :  E.  Mask.  Though  the 
specimen  you  sent  is  completely  denuded  of 
its  bright  colours  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
Death's  Head  Hawk  moth,  Acherontia  atro- 
pos.  This  moth  is  often  attracted  by  bees, 
but  it  is  perfectly  harmless. 

Mulberry  Tree  Growing  Unevenly  :  E.  W. 
No  harm  would  be  done  in  cutting  the  Mul- 
berry tree  back  in  the  spring,  and  you 
might  remove  a  branch  altogether  back 
to  the  stem.  But  we  do  not  advise  you  to 
do  this,  for  an  extra  prop  or  two  on  the  east 
side  would  give  all  the  support  necessary  until 
the  tree  balances  itself.  As  the  weakest  side 
is  on  the  west,  this  is  sure  to  increase  as  the 
tree  gets  older  and  becomes  more  sheltered. 
An  irregularly-shaped  Mulberry  tree  is  an  or- 
nament, and  has  a  charm  about  it  that  few 
other   trees  possess. 

"Muscat"  Vine  Leaves  Injured:  B.  C.  B. 
The  injury  is  due  to  scorching.  Ventilate 
the  house  early  in  the  day,  so  that  any  mois- 
ture on  the  leaves  may  disappear  before  the 
sun's    rays   become   powerful. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  W.  E.  P.  Cherry  Kentish 
Bigarreau. — J.  D.  C.  Nectarine  Early  Bivers. 
The  fruit  presumably  has  been  shaded  by  the 
foliage. — E.    F.     Nectarine   Hardwicke. 

Names  of  Plants  :  C.  G.  1,  Spiraea  can- 
toniensis;  2,  Bubus  deliciosus ;  3,  Sedum 
Aizoon;  4,  Polygonum  brunonianum ;  5,  Sym- 
phoricarpus  orbicularis  var.  variegatus;  6, 
Polygonum  amplexicaule ;  7,  Ceanothus 
azureus;  8,  Lychnis  dioica  fl.  pi.  j  9,  Spiraea 
Lindleyana  ;  10,  too  withered  to  identify  ;  11, 
Thalietrum  minus.  —  Tom  White.  "  Sam- 
phire," Crithmum  maritimum.  It  is  edible 
and  yields  a  well-known  pickled  condiment. — 
T.  A.  H.  and  G.  M.  Acanthus  spinosus. — 
Conway.  1,  Veronica  tobarcorrensis ;  2, 
Olearia  macrodonta  ;  3  and  4,  specimens  too 
scrappy  for  identification;  5,  Spiraea  japonica. 
— Midland.  1,  Sedum  roseum  ;  2,  Veronica 
pinguifolia. — B.  and  Sons.  Dactylis  glome- 
rata,  "  Cocksfoot  Grass."— T .  H.  C.  The 
grass  may  be  an  Agrostis,  but  the  scrap 
sent  is  not  sufficient  for  identification. 
The  only  way  to  rid  the  lawn  of  it  is  to  dig 
out  the  roots. — ,/.  It'.  IT.  1,  Tecoma  jasmin- 
oides;  2,  Tecoma  grandiflora:  3.  Kalanchoe 
fUnimea ;  4,  Deutzia  crenata  Hore  pleno ;  5, 
Pauletia  aculeata ;  6,  Spiraea  ariaefolia. — 
— //.  C.  Allium  angulosum  :  1.  Fuchsia  Uic- 
cartoni ;  2,  F.  macroste.r.ma. — C.  H.  Hough 
Veronica  speciosa  var 

Nerink  Fothergillii  :  B.  The  blisters  on  the 
bulbs  are  caused  by  mites,  and  are  not  con- 
tagious. Dust  sulphur  on  the  bulbs,  and  the 
spotting  will   soon   cease. 

Pancratium  illyricum  :  Dorset  Gardt zner.  This 
plant  is  a  deciduous,  half-hardy  bulb,  flower- 
ing in  the  summer,  the  flowers  appearing  with 
the  leaves.  The  bulbs  should  be  lifted  in  late 
;i  utumn  and  stored  in  dry  sand  in  a  cool,  airy 
shed.  In  places  where  the  bulbs  can  be  kept 
dry  by  placing  ?.  light  over  them  during  the 
winter  months  they  may  remain  in  the  ground 
r.U  the  winter.  The  same  applies  to  Hymeno 
callis  Harrisiana,  which  requires  to  be  kept 
on  the  dry  side  during  its  period  of  rest.  Both 
plants  are  of  easy  culture  if  treated  as  ad- 
vised, and  should  flower  annually. 

Pi'ars  Diseased  :  T.  T.  The  injury  is  known 
as  Bitter-pit,  for  which  no  cure  is   known. 

1:  .sz  Leaves  Injured  :  Fitzgerald.  We  cannot 
iv  definitely  what  has  caused  the  injury  to 
the  Bose  leaves,  but  the  incisions  are  very  like 
these  produced  by  the  larvae  of  the  Bose  saw- 
fly  (see  p.  1371.  If  there  are  no  such  larvae 
present  upon  the  plants  the  probabilities  are 
that  they  have  matured  and  pupated,  so  that 
you  will  see  nothing  mure  of  them  this  season. 
Such  larvae  and  insert.!  of  many  kinds  may 
lie  collected  bv  jarring  the  plants  over  an 
inverted   umbrella. 

Si  uiting  a  Small  Flower  Nursery  :  Miss 
II.    I).       As    you    do    not    require    more    land 


than  you  can  work  yourself  half  an  acre  would 
suffice,  but  with  a  view  to  extending  the  busi- 
ness in  the  near  future  it  would  be  advisable 
to  secure  an  acre.  The  kind  of  land  suitable 
for  your  purpose  is  a  rich,  loamy  soil  of  good 
depth  and  light  rather  than  heavy  in  texture, 
where  water  is  not  likely  to  accumulate  at 
any  time.  Obtain,  if  possible,  a  piece  of  old 
pasture  land  fairly  close  to  a  railway  station 
and  a  prosperous  town  in  which  you  could 
dispose  of  your  produce.  Before  settling 
finally  upon  the  land  test  the  depth  and 
quality  of  the  soil  in  several  places  in  order 
to  ascertain  that  it  is  of  the  description  you 
require.  The  land  should  be  ploughed  and 
harrowed  early  in  the  ensuing  year,  cleaned 
of  weeds,  and,  if  lumpy,  rolled  when  in  a  fit 
condition  and  harrowed  again  before  plough- 
ing in  a  good  dressing  of  short  manure 
towards  the  end  of  February  or  early 
in  March ;  harrow  once  more  to  produce 
a  fairly  even  surface  in  readiness  for 
planting.  With  regard  to  the  amount  of 
capital  required,  the  cost  of  land  a  few  miles 
from  a  large  town  and  close  to  a  main  road 
would  be  about  £150  per  acre.  The  prepara- 
tion and  fencing  of  the  land  and  the  erection  of 
a  wooden  packing  shed  on  a  brick  foundation 
close  to  the  entrance,  together  with  the  pro- 
vision of  a  suitable  gate,  would  cost  about 
£50,  while  £25  would  about  cover  the  initial 
cost  of  seeds  and  plants  necessary  for  the 
cropping  of  the  ground  and  help  in  planting. 
If  you  confine  your  enterprise  to  half  an  acre 
of  land  the  initial  cost  will,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  only  a  little  more  than  half  the 
amounts  indicated.  We  advise  you  not  to 
include  the  culture  of  vegetables  for  market 
except  as  "catch  crops  "  in  the  way  of  French 
Beans  and  Lettuces,  and  to  grow  all  flowers 
instead.  By  doing  so  you  could  then  depend 
upon  receiving  a  reasonable  profit  from  your 
investment  the  first  year.  You  will  require 
to  possess  a  couple  of  three-light  garden 
frames  to  raise  seedlings.  Make  plantings  of 
yellow  and  white  Marguerites  towards  the 
middle  or  end  of  April  in  rows  2  feet  apart 
and  at  18  inches  from  plant  to  plant  in  the 
row,  allowing  3  feet  alleys  between  every 
fourth  row.  Good  planting  of  Asters  of  the 
tall  branching  seetiocs  of  the  Comet  and 
Ostrich  types,  including  such  varieties  as 
early  Salmon  Blush,  Early  Bose,  Comet  Ex- 
press, and  Autumn  Queen  should  be  made  in 
shallow  drills  at  short  intervals  from  March 
to  June.  Statice  sinuata  rosea  and  alba  are 
both  popular  everlasting  branching  flowers, 
the  blue  (sinuata)  being  in  great  demand  by 
florists,  as  also  are  Gaillardias  and  tall- 
branching  Larkspurs.  These,  like  the  Asters, 
should  be  raised  in  frames  in  March  and 
April.  A  sowing  of  Delphinium  hybrids 
should  be  made  out-of-doors  in  shallow  drills 
at  the  same  time,  as  also  should  plantings  of 
hardy  perennials,  such  as  Scabiosa  Caucasia, 
Coreopsis  grandiflora,  Galega  officinalis  alba, 
Phlox  suffruticosa  Snowdon  (pure  white), 
red  and  white,  single  and  double  Pyrethrums, 
Sidalcea  flexuosa,  and  Gypsophila  paniculata 
grandiflora.  Summer  and  early  autumn- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  should  also  be 
planted.  A  few  rows  of  Sweet  Peas  might 
be  included,  but  these  flowers  are  not  very 
profitable.'  You  will  find  helpful  informa- 
tion in  The  Booh  of  Hindi/  Floivers,  price 
2s.  lOd  ,  My  Gardener,  price  2s.  10d.,  and 
Flower*  and  Flower  Culture,  price  7^d.,  all 
of  which  may  be  obtained  from  our  publish- 
ing  department. 

Sterilising  Machine  :  G.  II'.  T.  Illustrations 
of  gridiron  and  harrow  sterilisers  were  pub- 
lished in  the  issue  for  February  14.  1914. 
p.  120. 

Strawberries  for  Flavour  :  H.  M.  The 
variety  British  Queen  is  the  richest  flavoured 
of  all  Strawberries,  but  high  cultivation  and 
a  warm  soil  are  necessary  to  bring  out  the 
best  qualities  of  the  berries.  Dr.  Hogg  and 
Vicomtesse  de  Thurv  are  both  excellent  and 
reliable  varieties.  Sensation,  Leader  and 
Auguste  Nicaise  are  all  large-fruited  varieties. 

Sweet  Pea  Elfrida  Pearson  :  F.  H.  Your 
spike  of  this  variety  with  nine  flowers  is  not 


a  record.  A  spike  of  the  variety  Mrs.  Hugh 
Dickson  carried  sixteen  blooms,  but  such 
abnormal  inflorescences  are  not  desirable,  and 
sprays  with  more  than  four  or  five  flowers  are 
generally    malformations. 

Sweet    Peas    Dropping    in    the    Bud    Stage  : 

W.  B.     There  is  no  trace  of  injury  caused  by 

either    fungous   or   insect   pest.     The  trouble 

is  probably  due  to  drought  at  the  roots  earlier 

in  the  season. 

Sweet  Peas  Under  Glass  :  A  Continuous 
Reader.  To  cultivate  Sweet  Peas  successfully 
under  glass  tall  houses  must  be  employed,  as 
in  winter  the  plants  grow  fairly  tall  before 
they  commence  blooming,  although  this  de- 
fect may  be  somewhat  modified  by  extra  care 
in  cultivation.  The  Telemly  Sweet  Peas  are 
reputed  good  winter  bloomers,  but  the  flowers 
are  much  inferior  to  those  of  the  Spencer 
varieties,  and  are  not  to  be  recommended. 
These  varieties  may  be  sown  at  once,  placing 
three  or  four  seeds  in  each  4j-inch  pot  and 
transferring  the  seedlings  later  to  8^-ineh 
pots,  in  which  they  will  flower.  The  plants 
may  also  be  raised  in  the  open,  or,  preferably, 
in  a  cold  frame,  placing  them  in  a  cool  green- 
house about  the  end  of  September  with  a  night 
temperature  of  about  50°.  Provided  a  fairly 
rich  compost  is  used,  little  manure  will 
be  necessary  till  the  plants  commence  bloom 
ing,  when  sufficient  stimulant  should  be 
afforded  to  keep  the  plants  growing  freely. 
For  spring  and  early  summer  flowering  the 
Spencer  varieties  are  far  the  best,  and  should 
be  sown  about  the  second  week  in  September. 
The  plants  may  be  raised  in  either  pots  or 
boxes ;  if  in  the  latter  they  must  be  potted 
off  singly  before  they  have  made  much 
growth.  A  cold  frame  or  greenhouse  is  the 
best  place  to  winter  them  in,  and  on  no  ac- 
count must  growth  be  hastened  unduly  by 
the  use  of  much  fire  heat.  Potting  should 
be  done  about  the  end  of  .1 31111317  or  early  in 
February,  placing  four  plants  in  each  10  01- 
12-inch  pot,  using  a  good  though  not  exces- 
sively rich  compost.  Pot  firmly,  and  water 
with  extra  care  until  the  roots  are  growing 
freely.  In  March  the  pots  may  be  plunged 
in  the  soil  of  the  house  up  to  the  rims, 
placing  them  almost  close  together  in  rows 
through  the  house,  but  allowing  at  least  3  feet 
between  each  row  of  pots.  Each  plant  should 
be  trained  to  a  single  stem,  which  should  be 
tied  to  Bamboo  rods,  two  on  either  side  of 
the  pot,  or  to  strings  stretched  from  the  pot 
to  the  roof.  To  prevent  the  plants  from  be- 
coming undulv  tall  before  flowering  the  tem- 
perature of  the  house  should  not  exceed  50° 
at  night,  and  watering  must  be  done  very 
carefully.  When  the  plants  commence  bloom- 
ing the  roots  require  a  considerable  quantity 
of  water  and  plenty  of  manure.  As  the  sea- 
son advances,  quick  rises  in  the  temperature 
must  not  be  permitted,  or  the  flower  buds 
will  drop,  and  shading  will  be  necessary  dur- 
ing the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  Good 
varieties  for  growing  under  glass  include 
Mrs.  Boutzahn  and  Margaret  Atlee,  pink ; 
R.  F.  Feltbn,  Debbie's  Lavender,  George 
Herbert.  lavender:  Thomas  Stevenson, 
orange-scarlet:  Bobert  Sydenham,  orange; 
Inspector,  salmon  ;  Queen  of  Norway,  mauve  ; 
Nora  Unwin,  white;  and  Scarlet  Emperor, 
scarlet.  Suitable  works  for  your  purpose  are 
Sweet  Peas,  bv  H.  J.  Wright  (Present-day 
Gardening  Series!,  and  The  Modern  Culture 
of  Street  Peas,  bv  Thomas  Stevenson,  both 
of  which  may  be  obtained  from  our  publishing 
department. 

To  Colour  Sweet  Peas  Artifically  :  J.  P. 
Holt.  Place  the  stems  in  ordinary  commer- 
cial green  ink  for  a  few  hours  or  in  aniline 
dye.  The  flowers  may  also  be  made  a  bright 
yellow  by  placing  them  in  a  box  or  other 
receptacle  and  subjecting  them  to  the  fumes 
of  strong  ammonia. 
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PLANT.DISEASE      ADMINISTRATION 
IN   HOLLAND   AND   DENMARK. 

IX  travelling  by  rail  from  Amsterdam  to 
Wageningen,  the  headquarters  of  the  phyto- 
pathological  service  of  Holland,  one  passes 
first  through  stretches  of  typical  Dutch  scenery 
of  dyke  and  meadow,  plentifully  besprinkled 
with  the  characteristic  black  and  white  cows  of 
the  country.  Later  one  passes  into  a  country  of 
Heath  and  Pine,  and  the  journey  is  completed 
by  steam  tramway  from  Ede  along  a  fine  avenue 
with  waving  crops  on  either  hand.  Not  far 
south  of  Wageningen,  the  fertile  plains  which 
lie  between  the  Waal  and  the  Rhine  represent 
the  principal  fruit-growing  country  of  Holland, 
but  fruit  cultivation  is  not  generally  conspicuous 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Wageningen. 
The  Dutch  Phytopathological  Institute,  esta- 
blished eight  years  ago  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Ritzema-Bos,  combines  the  functions 
of  a  research  institute  in  plant  diseases  and 
kindred  subjects  with  those  of  an  agricultural 
college.  It  is  also  the  headquarters  of  the  ser- 
vice of  nursery  and  garden  inspection  of  which 
the   Director  is  chief. 

The  college,  which  is  attended  by  some  250 
students  for  a  course  of  four  years,  is  divided 
into  the  faculties  of  agriculture,  tropical  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  forestry  (including  courses 
for  the  forest  service  of  the  Dutch  tropical 
colonies),  and  agricultural  chemistry.  The  ex- 
tensive grounds  are  laid  out  in  plots  for  in- 
struction in  the  various  forms  of  cultivation, 
and  glass  tropical  houses  are  provided  for  teach- 
ing purposes.  A  large  proportion  of  the  students 
go  out  to  the  East  Indies  on  the  completion  of 
the  course. 


In  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  In- 
stitute proper  the  Director  has  three  scientific 
assistants.  All  branches  of  economic  my- 
cology and  entomology  receive  attention.  A 
large  amount  of  time  is  occupied  in  the  deter- 
mination of  specimens  sent  by  the  general 
public  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Advice  is 
furnished  gratis  to  all  enquirers,  and  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  institution  is  increasing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  An  extensive  series  of  leaflets 
is  published  on  similar  lines  to  those  of  the 
English  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  many  of  these 
incorporate  the  results  of  researches  carried  out 
at  the  institution.  Thus  the  Dutch  publication 
on  American  Gooseberry  mildew  is  an  extensive 
brochure  of  33  pages,  with  a  large  coloured 
plate  and  other  illustrations. 

The  outside  work  of  the  phytopathological 
service  is  concerned  mainly  with  the  inspection 
of  nurseries  and  of  nursery  stock  for  export, 
and  with  special  inspection  for  American  Goose- 
berry mildew.  Seven  inspectors  are  employed 
in  the  former  service  and  five  in  the  latter,  and 
there  ar,e  two  supernumerary  inspectors.  Ad- 
visory committees  have  been  formed  'n  the 
principal  fruit  and  bulb-growing  centres.  Their 
functions  include  the  discussion  of  the  best 
means  of  preventing  and  checking  plant 
diseases,  and  keeping  the  central  office  informed 
of  the  progress  of  pests  in  their  particular  dis- 
tricts. The  export  trade  in  bulbs  and  nursery 
stock  is  of  great  importance  to  Holland,  and 
the  necessity  for  a  clean  bill  of  health  is  fully 
realised.  Formerly,  attention  was  chiefly  paid  to 
nursery  inspection,  but  this  has  largely  been 
given  up  in  favour  of  the  inspection  of  consign- 
ments. The  number  of  nurseries  exporting  was 
found  to  be  so  large  that  efficient  inspection  was 
impracticable.  Consignments  for  export  are 
examined  by  inspectors  resident  at  Boskoop, 
Oudenbosch,  Naarden  and  Aalsmcer,  whilst  an 
inspector  resident  at  Wageningen  has  a  roving 
commission  to  visit  other  centres  as  required. 
On  the  payment  of  certain  fees  certificates  are 
issued  for  consignments  found  to  be  free  from 
transmissible  disease.  The  number  of  expert 
certificates  issued  in  1912  for  consignments  to 
the  United  States  and  Canada  was  upwards  of 
2,500. 

My  principal  enquiries  were  naturally  directed 
to  the  condition  of  those  diseases  which  are 
chiefly  exercising  the  attention  of  the  English 
Board  of  Agriculture.  I  was  relieved  to  find 
that  wart  disease  of  Potatos  is  so  far  entirely 
unknown  in  Holland.  It  was  less  satisfactory 
to  learn  that  legislation  is  contemplated  entirely 
prohibiting  the  import  of  Potatos  into  the 
country.  This  is  owing  to  the  embargo  on  the 
export  of  Potatos  to  the  United  States  insti- 
tuted last  year  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
powdery  scab. 

The  American  Gooseberry  mildew  appears  to 
be  causing  no  less  trouble  in  Holland  than  in 
England,  and  similar  orders  are  in  operation  in 
both  countries.  The  consignment  of  diseased 
fruit  by  rail  or  otherwise  is  prohibited,  but,  as 
in  England,  some  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
rigidly  enforcing  this  rule.  Measures  for  com 
bating  the  disease  are  enforced  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  local  authorities.  The  treatment  pre- 
scribed is  the  removal  of  affected  shoots  before 
a  certain  date  in  the  autumn  and  the  turning 
over  of  the  soil  around  the  bushes.  To  this  end 
notices  are  served  by  the  burgermeester  in  each 
parish,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  police  to  see 
that  the  provisions  are  carried  out.  Although 
it    is    not    supposed    that     the     disease     can    be 


eradicated  in  this  way,  it  is  considered  that, 
where  the  measures  are  conscientiously  applied 
the  bulk  of  the  crop  can  be  saved.  Over  a  con- 
siderable area  in  North  Holland  it  is  stated  that 
the  treatment  has  met  with  marked  success  and 
the  extent  of  the  disease  has  been  materially 
reduced. 

My  holiday,  begun  in  Holland,  was  continued 
in  Denmark,  and  here  I  had  the  privilege  of  an 
interview  with  Professor  Kolpin  Eavn  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College  of  Copenhagen.  The  Veterinary 
and  Landbohojskole  (Agricultural  High 
School)  is  a  very  large  institution  with  upwards 
of  600  students.  Half  of  these  belong  to  the 
veterinary  faculty.  The  remainder  are  divided 
between  forestry,  agriculture,  horticulture  and 
surveying. 

Compared  with  that  of  Holland  the  phyto- 
pathological service  of  Denmark  is  in  an 
embryonic  condition.  Its  functions  are  at  pre- 
sent discharged  by  a  commission  consisting  of 
the  professors  of  plant  pathology  and  agricultural 
entomology,  with  some  assistance  from  local 
committees.  Considerable  extensions  are,  how- 
ever, looked  for  in  the  near  future. 

As  in  Holland,  wart  disease  of  Potatos  is  un- 
known. Powdery  scab,  on  the  contrary,  was 
discovered  for  the  first  time  this  spring  in  a 
single  locality -the  island  of  Bornholm.  The 
fruit  industry  is  not  as  yet  very  extensive  in 
Denmark,  and  no  special  legislation  exists  in  *,he 
case  of  American  Gooseberry  mildew,  which  is 
apparently  present  wherever  this  fruit  is  grown. 
I  saw  the  winter  stage  early  in  July  on  a  few 
bushes  in  a  small  garden  by  the  seaside  near 
Elsinore. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  the  mildew, 
autumn  pruning  and  turning  over  the  soil  are 
recommended,  but  Professor  Ravn  is  also  a 
strong  believer  in  winter  spraying.  For  this 
purpose  is  recommended  either  a  4  per  cent, 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  or  lime  sulphur  wash 

at  1  in  10  of  tin nmercial  strength.    We  were 

told  that  very  marked  differences  had  been 
observed  as  the  result  of  winter  spraying  in  the 
condition  of  adjoining  gardens  otherwise 
similarly  treated. 

Both  in  Holland  and  in  Denmark,  as  in 
England,  this  year  seems  to  have  been  marked 
by  an  exceptionally  severe  attack  upon  the 
fruit.      /,'.   //.   A. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


PYRUS  FLORIBUNDA. 

Doubts  have  often  been  expressed  by  com- 
petent authorities  whether  this  plant  should  be 
classed  as  a  true  species,  and  if  the  test  of  a 
species  is  its  ability  to  reproduce  itself  true  from 
seed  then  this  Pyrus  is  probably  a  form  of  the 
Siberian  Crab  (P.  baccata),  or  it  is  of  hybrid 
origin,  as  it  does  not  come  true  from  seed.  Some 
eight  years  or  nine  years  ago  I  gathered  fruits 
from  a  large  tree  here,  and  the  seeds  were  sown 
the  following  spring,  practically  every  one  ger- 
minating. I  may  mention  that  no  other  Pyrus 
of  any  description  was  growing  within  two  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  tree  I  obtained  the  seeds  from, 
so  that  the  possibility  of  hybridisation  having 
been  effected  was  very  slight.  The  young  plants 
have  been  kept  growing,  and,  though  some  have 
flowrered  before,  this  has  been  the  first  season 
that  all  have  bloomed,  and  I  have  been  able  to 
form  an  opinion  of  what  they  are,  and  their 
garden  value. 

Out  of  about  300  plants  not  one  resembles  P. 
floribunda  in  foliage  or  habit,  though  four  have 
a  slight  resemblance  in  size  and  colour  of  flower. 
The   majority    are   practically    P.    baccata   with 
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slight  variations  in  shape  and  size  of  leaf,  and 
in  the  colour  of  the  blooms,  which  vary  from 
nearly  white  to  a  deep-pink  colour.  Five  plants 
had  semi-double  flowers  somewhat  resembling  P. 
spectabilis,  though  differing  in  habit  and  foliage 
from  that  species.  The  only  one  that  is  of  any 
value  is  a  plant  closely  resembling  the  Siberian 
Crab  in  habit  and  foliage,  but  bearing  large 
trusses  of  bright-red  flowers,  which  are  freely  pro- 
duced  and   rather  showy.     The    fruits    are  like 


NEW     OR     NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


BAUHINIA  PURPUREA. 
Bauhinia  purpurea  (fig.  56)  is  one  of  the 
"dwarfs"  of  the  genus,  and,  unlike  many  of 
the  larger  species,  may  be  induced  to  produce 
its  flowers  under  cultivation  in  this  country. 
Many  species  of  the  genus  are  well  known  in  the 


[Photograph  by  C.   P.   RoffiU. 
Fig.  58.     bauhinia  purpurea  :  flowers  rosy-purple  shaded  with  white  or  pale  yellow. 


those  of  P.  baccata  in  size  and  shape,  though 
a  few  drop  the  calyx  of  the  flower  in  the 
same  way  that  P.  floribunda  does.  In  colour  they 
all  vary  from  yellow  to  the  bright-red  of  the 
Siberian  Crab,  but  none  has  any  distinctive 
ornamental      value.  If      the      distinguishing 

character  of  a  species  is  that  it  reproduces  itself 
true  from  seed,  P.  floribunda  can  only  be  a  form 
of  P.  baccata,  or  a  hybrid  of  which  that  species 
was  one  of  the  parents.  J.  Clark,  Bar/shot, 
Surrey. 


gardens  of  the  East  on  account  of  the  beauty 
of  their  flowers,  which  vary  in  colour  from 
white  to  deep  crimson  or  maroon,  and  in  many 
cases  the  blooms  are  beautifully  blotched  with 
other  colours,  such  as  yellow.  The  plants  vary 
in  size  from  small  bushes  to  large,  handsome 
trees  up  to  40  feet  or  more,  whilst  others  are  of 
climbing  habit,  and  in  the  flowering  season 
become  a  mass  of  flowers.  They  all  appear  to 
be  constant  in  having  twin-lobed  leaves,  com- 
posed   of    two-jointed    leaflets  at  the  top  of  the 


petiole,   the   lobing   varying   greatly   in  the    dif- 
ferent species,  sometimes  being  cut  down  nearly 
to  the  base,  and  sometimes  only  slightly  at  the- 
apex,   so   that   the   leaf    is    nearly   entire.       Al- 
though  Bauhinias  are  beautiful   objects  in   the- 
Tropics  there   is  not  sufficient  sunshine  in   this 
country     to     suit     them ;      but      B.      purpurea, 
is    one    of    the    least     fastidious     in    this    re- 
spect,   and,    being    of    dwarf,    bushy    habit,    i& 
more    easy    to    manage    than  the  larger  species. 
A    plant    of     B.     purpurea    has    flowered     for 
several    years    in    succession    in    a    sunny    posi- 
tion  in    a   stove  house   at   Kew   Gardens.     The- 
flowers  are  reproduced  in  natural  size  in  fig.  58; 
they  are  light  rosy-purple  in  colour,  shaded  with 
white  or  primrose,  and  borne  on  short,  branching 
racemes   at    the    ends    of    the    current    season's 
growths.     The  plant   is  of  evergreen  habit,  the 
leaves  being  of  a  dark-green  colour,  variable  in 
shape  at  both  apex  and  base,  and  in  outline  are 
either    ovate,     orbicular    or    cordate-ovate,    the 
lobes  being  either  acute  or  obtuse  at  the  apex 
and  cordate  or  entire  at  the  base.     In  size  they 
vary  from  1  to  6  inches  long,  and  1  to  5  inches 
in  diameter.     The  plant  differs  considerably  in 
colour  forms,  and  there  is  a  white  variety.     The 
species  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  India,  and 
the    habitat   extends    into    Ceylon    in   the   south 
and  into  the  tropical  parts  of  the  Himalayas  on. 
the  north.     C.  P.  Eaffill. 

WHAT   IS   PRIMULA   ANGUSTIDEINS, 
PAX? 

I  am  often  asked  this  question.  The  answer 
is — there  as  no  such  species. 

Pax  instituted  the  specific  name,  and  gives  a 
description  of  a  chimaera  on  page  128  of  his 
Monograph.  Three  distinct  species  are  cited  by 
him  as  types  of   his  P.    angustidens :  — 

1.  The  plant  collected  by  Delavay  under 
Nos.  214  bis,  314  bis,  and  diagnosed  by  Franchet 
as  P.  japonica,   A.   Gray  var.  angustidens. 

2.  The  plant  collected  by  Henry  under  Nos. 
12,121,  12,121a,  and  subsequently  raised  by 
Veitch  &  Sons  from  seed  collected  by  Wilson. 
This  is  P.   YVilsonii,   Dunn. 

3.  The  plant  collected  by  Henry  under  No. 
12,121b,  which,  being  a  new  species,  I  have 
named  P.   oblanceolata. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  discussion  of  the 
genesis  of  the  confusion.  What  I  am  concerned 
with  is  to  endeavour  to  aid  growers  of  Primulas 
in  the  identification  of  their  plants. 

The  first  of  the  plants  mentioned  above  need 
not  trouble  cultivators  at  present.  The  plant  is 
not  to  my  knowledge  in  cultivation.  The  other 
two  are  in  cultivation,  and  with  P.  Poissonii, 
Franch.,  make  a  trio  of  forms  sufficiently 
alike  to  casual  observation  to  excuse  mis- 
naming of  individual  plants.  When  the 
three  plants  are  placed  together  their  dif- 
ference can  be  recognised  by  a  tyro.  How  are 
they   to   be  recognised ! 

Let  me  say  first  of  all  that  the  plants  belong 
to  the  section  Candelabra  of  Primula — forms 
with  basal  aggregate  of  leaves  more  or  less  like 
those  of'  the  Primrose,  from  which  ascend  6capes 
bearing  in  tiers  at  varying  distances  whorls  of 
stalked  flowers.  In  the  section  the  three  plants 
form  a  group  marked  by  an  entire  absence  of 
meal — not  even  on  the  inside  of  the  calyx  (the 
last  place  -upon  which  meal  is  retained  by  plants 
of  the  section)  is  there  a  trace  of  meal — and  there 
is  zn  absence  also  of  hairs.  Further,  the  leaves 
in  the  group  have  gland-pits  upon  both  surfaces 
— pits  after  the  fashion  of  those  which  are  so 
distinctive  in  P.  spectabilis  of  European 
species.  The  flowers  have  a  tinge  of  magenta 
in  their  purple.  With  those  general  characters 
the  plants  associate  the  following  distinctive 
marks  : 

1.  P.  Poissonii,  Franch.  Plant  not  aromatic. 
Leaves  glaucous,  oblong,  obovate,  with  denticulate 
margin  and  the  blade  folded  upwards  more  or 
les6  on  each  side  of  the  midrib  and   crisped  and 
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twisted,  seldom  more  than  8  or  9  inches 
long  or  2  inches  broad.  Flower-stalks 
and  calyx  usually  glistening  as  if  var- 
nished, and  showing  red  striae.  Corolla  limb 
flat  on  expansion,  the  tube  red  inside  and  out, 
the  lobes  cleft.  Fruiting  stalks  closely  adpressed 
to  the  scape ;  the  cyiindric  fruit  closely  invested 
by  the  tubular  calyx,  and  showing  but  slightly 
above  the  calyx  its  crowning  reddish  flattened  lid. 

2.  Primula,  Wilsonii,  Dunn.  Plant  mo6t  aro- 
matic. Leaves  green  not  glaucous,  tending  lo 
recurve  rather  than  incurve,  also  denticulate, 
rarely  8  inches  long,  or  more  than  an  inch  and  a 
half  broad.  Flower-stalk  and  calyx  green,  not 
varnished.  Flower  much  smaller  than  in  P. 
Poissonii.  Corolla  limb  concave,  never  becoming 
flat,  the  lobes  short,  rounded,  and  not  cleftj  al- 
though crenulate.  Fruit-stalks  not  so  closely  ad- 
pressed to  scape,  and  the  ovoid  fruit  projecting 
far  from  the  cup-like  calyx  investing  its  base  has 
a  conical  green  summit. 

3.  Primula  oblanceolata,  Balf.  fil.  Plant  like 
P.  Poissonii,  Franch.  Not  aromatic.  Leaves 
glaucous,  oblanceolate  or  strap-shaped,  often 
more  than  a,  foot  long  and  always  narrow,  about 
an  inch  broad ;  their  surface  is  flat  and  they 
curve  outwards  from  the  stem.  Their  marginal 
denticules  are  much  sharper  and  more  rigid  than 
in  P.  Poissonii,  Franch.,  often  like  small 
prickles.  The  calyx  is  not  varnished.  The  corolla 
limb  is  flat  in  expansion,  larger  than  that  of  P. 
Poissonii,  Franch.,  the  tube  white  inside  and 
out,  lobes  cleft.  The  fruit-stalks  are  not  so 
rigidly  adpressed  as  those  of  P.  Poissonii, 
Franch.,  and  the  fruit  is  ovoid  with  a 
conical  summit,  and  is  partially  enclosed 
by  the  calyx. 

Cultivators  who  have  Primulas  of  the  P. 
Poissonii,  Franch.,  type  may  readily  determine 
the  forms  they  have  by  the  following  analytical 
key:  — 

Plant  aromatic,  corolla  limb  concave.  P. 
Wilsonii. 

Plant  not  aromatic,  corolla  limb  flat.  Leaves 
long,  narrow,  flat,  corolla  tube  white.  P. 
oblanceolata. 

Leaves  short,  broad,  crisped,  corolla  tube  red, 
P.   Poissonii. 

The  figure  in  Pax's  Monograph  in  the  main 
represents  P.  Wilsonii,  Dunn.  The  figure  in  the 
Bot.  Mag.,  tab.  7,216,  is  a  good  representation 
of  P.  Poissonii,  Franch.  Could  the  name  P. 
angustidens  ba  retained  it  ought  to  attach  to  the 
plant  of  Delavay's  Nos.  214  bis,  314  bis,  which. 
by  its  lor.g-lobed  calyx,  its  equally-lobed  corona, 
forms  of  stamens  and  other  characters  is  easily 
separated  from  P.  Poissonii,  Franch.,  and  the 
other  species  referred  to  above.  That  plant,  as 
I  have  said,  is  not  in  cultivation,  and  I  shall  not 
discuss  the  question  of  its  name  here.  Suffice  it 
that  gardeners  know  there  is  no  such  plant  as 
Primula  angustidens  (Franch.)  Pax,  and  that  in 
cultivation  there  is  no  plant  to  which  the  name 
P.  angustidens  should  be  attached. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  Messrs.  Bees,  Ltd.,  for 
specimens  which  have  aided  me  greatly  in  mak- 
ing the  identifications  given  above  I.  Bayley 
Balfour,  Edinburgh. 


ORCHID   NOTES   AND   GLEANINGS. 


LAELIO-CATTLEYA  PENARTH. 
A  pretty  although  not  showy  hybrid  raised  be- 
tween Cattleya  Forbesii  and  Laelio-Cattleya  ele- 
gans  (C.  Leopoldii  x  L.  purpurata)  is  sent  by 
Mr.  H.  Haddon,  gardener  to  J.  J.  Neale,  Esq., 
Lynwood,  Park  Road,  Penarth,  who  sowed  the 
seeds  in  1909.  In  form  the  flower  is  nearest  to 
C.  Forbesii,  and  the  lanceolate  sepals  and  petals 
have  similar  pale  yellowish-green  colour  with  a 
slight  veining  and  tinge  of  very  pale  rose  derived 
from  the  Laelio-Cattleya.  The  lip,  of  which 
the   separation   between    the    side     and    middle 


lobes  is  clearly  defined,  is  white,  the  basal  area 
having  raised  red  lines  on  a  yellow  ground,  al- 
most as  in  C.  Forbesii.  The  front  and  margins 
of  the  side  lobes  are  marked  with  bright  mauve. 

ODONITODA  STELLA  (0.  ELEGANS  x  C. 
NOEZLIANA). 

This  pretty  brilliant-scarlet  hybrid  was 
flowered  by  the  raiser,  de  B.  Crawshay,  Esq., 
Rosefield,  Sevenoaks,  in  July,  1913.  Hence  the 
record  of  Oda.  Stella  (Odm.  percultum  x  C.  vul- 
canica)  in  the  report  of  the  R. H.S.  meeting  held 
on  July  28  this  year,  shown  by  R.  G.  Thwaites, 
Esq.,  under  that  name,  is  incorrect. 

Odontioda  Eva  May  (Odm.  percultum  x  C. 
vulcanica)  was  raised  and  flowered  by  R.  G. 
Thwaites,  Esq.,  Chessington,  Streatham,  in 
1912,  and  the  cross  seems  to  have  been  inadver- 
tently renamed.  The  correction  in  each  case  is 
now  made. 

MASDEVALLIA  CURTIPES. 
This  pretty  little  ally  of  M.  infracta  is  flower- 
ing, probably  for  the  first  time  in  cultivation, 
in  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons'  nursery,  St. 
Albans.  The  flowers  have  the  same  cupped 
perianth  as  M.  infracta,  and  are  coloured 
rosy-purple,  with  yellowish  tips  to  the  segment, 
but  very  much  shorter  scapes.  The  plant 
is  very  profuse  in  flowering,  and  when  Masde- 
vallias  were  more  valued  than  they  now  are 
would  have  been  considered  an  acquisition. 
The  quaintness  of  form  and  variety  of  colour 
seen  in  the  genus  Masdevallia  should  cause  a 
revival   in   its   favour. 


MARKET-GARDENING   IN  THE 
MANCHESTER  DISTRICT. 

It  may  appear  paradoxical  to  associate  the 
gloomy,  dull,  smoky  atmosphere  of  Man- 
chester with  the  bright,  vivid  colours  of  flowers, 
yet  within  6  to  8  miles  from  the  Town  Hall 
of  this  great  industrial  centre  acres  of  flowers 
are  cultivated  for  market,  principally  at  Sale, 
Northenden  and  Baguley.  Starting  from  the 
terminus  of  the  tramway  at  Sale  on  the  6tretch 
of  road  to  Baguley  Sanatorium  (belonging  to  the 
Manchester  Corporation),  an  impression  is  pro- 
duced that  one  is  not  likely  to  forget ;  it 
rivals  that  produced'  by  such  seed-growing 
centres  as  Tiptree,  Kelvedon  and  Coggeshall. 

The  ground  is  monotonously  flat ;  the  soil  is 
exceedingly  light,  except  towards  the  south  of 
Baguley,  where  it  has  a  tendency  to  be  heavier 
in  texture.  The  land  is  divided  into  small  hold- 
ings, varying  from  i  to  8  acres,  and  is  largely 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  plants  for  cut 
blooms,  of  which  there  is  a  constant  supply  from 
April  till  the  end  of  October. 

The  number  of  glasshouses  is  limited  ex- 
cept in  the  largest  establishments,  the  chief  sub- 
stitutes consisting  of  "  lights  "  4  feet  6  inches  by 
6  feet,  used  in  the  6pring  for  rearing  seedlings 
or  rooting  cuttings,  and  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  to  shelter  plants  in  bloom  against  what 
is  known  locally  as  "black  rain,"  which  comes 
from  the  direction  of  Manchester. 

All  varieties  of  plants  are  grown — bulb- 
ous, perennial  and  annual.  Earliness  is  not 
aimed  at;  in  fact,  one  might  think  growers  wait 
till  other  districts  have  sent  the  bulk  of  their 
produce,  but  once  the  local  crops  are  ready,  out- 
siders have  little  chance,  especially  as  the  local 
cultivators  dispose  of  their  produce  themselves 
in  Shudehill  Market 

The  first  blooms  available  are  Daffodils,  such 
as  Narcissus  Horsefieldii  and  Sir  Watkin,  and 
dark-red  Wallflowers,  which  are  largely  culti- 
vated, though  the  young  plants  suffer  during 
times  of  heavy  frost,  which  seems  to  disintegrate 
the  surface  of  the  ground  and  to  injure  the 
roots.  Pyrethrums  from  the  middle  of  May  till 
frosts  occur  form  an  important  section,  Mont 
Blanc  and  James  Kelway  being  favourite 
varieties.       Chrysanthemum     maximum    receives 


great  attention ;  often  an  acre  is  devoted  to  its 
culture  in  the  larger  gardens.  Every  grower 
seems  to  possess  a  variety  of  his  own,  and  looks 
for  blooms  with  a  stiff  perianth  and  small  centre. 

Spanish  Iris,  chiefly  yellow  and  white  varie- 
ties, and  Gladioli  The  Bride  and  Peach  Blos- 
som are  well  represented,  but  the  corms  require 
lifting  every  two  years  or  the  colour  of  the  bloom 
seems  to  lose  its  brightness.  Stocks,  white, 
purple  and  pink  Perfection  ;  Asters  Queen  of  the 
Market,  white,  pink,  red  and  blue ;  these,  to- 
gether with  Comet  and  single  Asters  in  small 
quantity,  are  the  main  summer  crops,  and 
form  a  most  attractive  sight.  The  plants 
are  grown  in  beds  40  to  60  feet  in  length, 
neatly  bordered  with  one  row  of  Beetroot, 
which  is  set  to  keep  the  path  straight, 
to  receive  the  drip  when  the  lights  are  placed 
as  cover,  and  to  prevent  the  splashing  ol 
mud  by  the  rain  on  the  blooms.  Coreopsis, 
Gaillardia  grandiflora,  Chrysanthemum  maxi- 
mum Morning  Star,  and  Marigold  (African) 
Prince  of  Orange  are  cultivated  in  several 
establishments.  Border  Carnations  are  also 
grown  by  a  few  and'  will  be  planted  more  freely 
in  future.  Sweet  Peas  and  Dahlias  are  con- 
sidered the  monopoly  of  a  few  gardeners,  who 
well  deserve  the  reputation  they  have  gained  in 
these   specialities. 

Chrysanthemums  close  the  season,  the  varieties 
Wells'  White,  Horace  Martin,  and  a  small  pro- 
portion of  Mme.  Marie  Masse  being  exclusively 
grown.  Market  White  was  a  great  favourite  a 
few  years  ago,  but  has  been  given  up  owing  to 
the  bad  keeping  quality  of  the  cut  blooms. 

Gypsophila  elegans  and  Rhcdanthe,  pink  and 
white,  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  holding  and 
are  in  bloom  from  early  in  May  until  destroyed 
by  frosts.  Asparagus  officinalis  is  grown  for 
decorative  purposes  and  cut  from  the  second  year 
after  planting,  though  three-year-old  crowns  are 
the  most  productive. 

Vegetables. 

The  cultivation  of  vegetables  has  been  prac- 
tised for  several  generations,  and  these  were  until 
a  few  years  ago  the  only  crops  of  these  market 
gardeners.  The  acreage  devoted  to  vegetables  is 
still  larger  than  that  for  flowers,  and  is  spread 
over  a  greater  area,  which  embraces  Timperley, 
Ashton-on-Mersey,  Carrington  and  Flixton,  all 
within  an  8  miles  radius  of  Manchester. 

The  gardens  vary  in  size  between  4  to  10 
acres.  Many  farmers  have  several  acres  broken 
up  for  the  purpose,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  other  growers,  who  consider  it  as  unfair 
competition  owing  to  the  lower  rent  of  farming 
land  and  the  advantage  farmers  have  in  being 
able  to  spread  the  rotation  of  crops  over  a  bigger 
acreage. 

Though  such  holdings  may  not  attract  so  much 
attention  as  those  devoted  to  flowers,  they  claim 
the  interest  of  gardeners  as  examples  of  complete 
mastery  of  the  craft,  resulting  in  evenness  and 
uniformity  of  crops,  and  the  good  health  of  all 
plants  under  cultivation. 

The  crops  may  be  placed  in  two  classes  (a) 
intercrops,  (b)  main  crops.  The-  former  are  all 
marketed  before  July  so  as  to  leave  the  whole  of 
the  ground  to  Brussels  Sprouts,  Horse-radish, 
Cauliflower  and  Celery.  Onions,  Strawberries, 
Beans,  Sage,  Mint  and  Thyme  are  always  grown 
by  themselves,  and  many  acres  are  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  herbs. 

The  great  local  specialities  are  Brussels 
Sprouts  and  Celery,  which  are  very  noticeable 
for  the  purity  of  the  strains,  mostly  peculiar  to 
the  g-ower.  Brussels  Sprouts  are  always  sown 
direct  in  the  ground  in  March  to  lessen  a  ten- 
dency to  the  blowing  of  the  buds.  White  en- 
Ted  Celery  is  planted  about  May  20,  in  rows  4 
feet  apart,  and  earthed  up  from  early  in  Sep- 
tember. When  marketed  from  October  it  is  very 
common  to  see  heads  of  Celery  4  feet  in  length. 

Horse-radish  is  extensively  grown.  It  is  lifted 
and  replanted  every  year  in  very  heavily  manured 
ground.    The  "  set  "  is  made  as  long  as  possible, 
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as  Horse-radish   roots   develop  in   thickness   but 
not  in  length. 

The  varieties  of  Cauliflowers  may  be  suitable 
to  the  ground,  but  they  are  rather  late  and  the 
inflorescence  is  not  very  close  in  texture. 

Onions  form  the  staple  market  crop  after 
Christmas ;  the  bulbs  are  only  of  medium  size 
owing  to  close  sowing  in  March.  When  ripe  they 
are  tied  in  bundles,  which  are  hung  on  the  walls 
of  all  available  buildings  to  dry,  and  the  strings 
present  an  interesting  feature  right  through  the 
winter  months.  This  method  of  keeping  Onions 
is  excellent,  as  shown  by  the  results. 

Strawberries  are  not  grown  on  a  large  scale,  as 
was  formerly  the  case,  but  the  MacMahon 
variety,  late  in  blooming  and  ripening,  is  of  great 
utility  for  this  locality,  both  for  growing  and 
marketing  purposes. 

Rhubarb,  chiefly  of  the  varieties  Prince  Albert 
and  Victoria,  is  seen  in  all  the  market  gardens, 
and  prices  are  always  high  for  crowns  sold  by 
auction.  Many  growers  force  Rhubai-b  from  the 
middle  of  November  in  greenhouses.  The  crowns 
aTe  kept  dark  by  flimsy  staging,  constructed  to 
hold  1  or  2  inches  of  soil,  and  used  for  forcing  . 
Mint  at  the  same  time. 

Peas  may  be  considered  a  remunerative  crop  at 
the  price  obtained,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
more  are  not  cultivated.  But  it  is  essential  to 
train  them  on  sticks,  and  the  engagement  of 
casual  labour  for  picking  may  also  add  to  the 
difficulty  of  adopting  it  as  an  important  crop. 

Leeks"  and  Beetroot  close  the  main  crops  of  the 
year :  these  vegetables  show  the  excellence  of 
work  so  noticeable  even  in  the  odd  corners  gener- 
ally left  for  these  two  crops. 

Radishes.  Cos  and  Cabbage  Lettuces,  Parsley, 
and  Onion  White  Lisbon  are  sown  and  planted 
as  intercrops  among  such  vegetables  as  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Horse-radishes  and  Cauliflowers,  and  are 
the  main  source  of  income  from  Afril  until  July. 
The  packing,  bunching  and  grading  is  done 
by  women,  and  practically  all  vegetables  are 
washed  and  sent  to  market  scrupulously  clean. 

The  main  operations  in  the  gardens  are  done 
with  horse  implements,  and  even  seeds  are  sown 
with  the  aid  "of  machines.  Though  weeds  such 
as  Chickweed  and  Groundsel  are  very  common, 
and  labour  is  scarce  owing  to  the  big  demand  in 
the  numerous  industries  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  holdings  are,  as  a  rule,  kept  very  clean,  and 
only  main  paths,  often  only  headlands,  are  to  be 
seen. 

On  three  nights  a  week  the  produce  is  sent  to 
market  in  large  lorries,  to  Teturn  with  loads  of 
manure,  which  is  freely  used  at  the  rate  of  40  to 
50  tons  per  acre.  Very  little  chemical  manure  is 
employed,  but  every  year  gas  lime  is  added  to 
the  ground,  which,  owing  to  its  nature,  would 
otherwise  soon  became  sour  with  such  a  quantity 
of  manure. 

The  growers  sell  their  own  produce  at  Shude- 
hill  and  obtain  fair  returns,  which  may  be  attri- 
buted to  their  shrewd  knowledge  of  the  public 
requirements,  to  their  crops  being  arranged  so 
as  not  to  clash  with  those  imported,  and  to  a 
high  standard  of  quality. 

In  these  days  of  amalgamation  it  is  to  be  won- 
dered why  they  do  not  follow  the  example  of 
the  meat'  concerns  of  Manchester  and  of  the 
Farmers'  Association  of  Cheshire  by  forming  a 
co-operative  society,  which  would  certainly  in- 
crease their  buying  and  selling  power  and  elimin- 
ate losses  which  an  isolated  individual  cannot 
well  avoid.     P.   Aquatint. 


introduction  of  the  Marronier  dTnde  (Horse 
Chestnut)  into  France,  which  introduction  cele- 
brates its  third  centenary  during  the  coming 
year.  The  tree  is  indigenous  in  Greece  and  in 
the  Balkan  regions,  but  was  not  known  in  an- 
tiquity nor  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  passed  into 
Italy  "about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  and 
Charles  de  l'Escluse  sowed  it  in  1576  in  Vienna, 
using  seed  which  came  from  Constantinople.  He 
named  the  tree  Castanea  equina  (Horse  Chest- 
nut) because  the  Turks  employed  the  ground 
seed  in  veterinary  medicine.  This  tree  was 
brought  to  France  in  1615  by  one  named  Bache- 
lier,  a  great  amateur  of  plants,  on  his  return 
from  a  journey  in  the  East.  It  was  planted  in 
Bachelier's  garden  in  Paris  in  the  Quartier  du 
Temple,  and  the  investigations  of  M.  Gibault 
establish  that  this  specimen  was  the  ancestor  of 
all  those  grown  subsequently  in  France.  The 
term  of  the  popular  French  name,  "dTnde," 
applies  in  a  general  way  to  any  Eastern  country. 


FOREIGN   CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTES  ON  FRENCH  HORTICULTURE. 

THE  INTRODUCTION  INTO  FRANCE  OF 

AESCULUS  HIPPOCASTANUM. 

M.    Gibault,    the    learned    librarian    of    the 

French    National    Society    of    Horticulture,    has 

recently   published  an   interesting   note*   on   the 

"BullelindelaSoeiiti historiqueet  archMogiquedul*  arrtni- 
dUsement  de  Pari*.    April,  1914. 


Via.    59. — SANSEVIERIA   LAURENTII. 

•SANSEVIERIA  LAURENTII. 
An  extremely  interesting  observation  on  the 
variegation  of  the  leaves  of  Sansevieria  Lauren- 
tii  has  been  recorded  by  M.  Gerome,  head  gar- 
dener to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Paris. 
This  species,  brought  from  the  Congo  by 
Professor  E.  Laurent,  and  described  by 
Willdeman  (Mission  Entile  Laurent,  p.  45), 
differs  from  S.  guineensis  only  by  the  yellow 
variegation  at  the  edges  of  the  leaves  (see 
fig.  59). 

As  is  well  known,  the  Sansevienias  are  pro- 
pagated readily  from  fragments  of  their  leaves. 
When  S.  Laurentii  is  propagated  by  division 
of  the  stems  the  variegation  remains  constant. 
in  the  young  plants,  but  when  it  is  reproduced 
by  leaf "  cuttings  the  variegation  disappears  and 
the  young  plants  have  all  the  characters  of  San- 
sevieria guineensis.  The  explanation  which 
these  facts  suggest  is  that  the  adventitious  buds 
produced  on  the  leaf  cutting  arise  from  different 
groups  of  cells  from  those  which  produce  normal 
buds ;  and  that  all  the  tissues  of  the  bud  from  a 
leaf  cutting  are  organised  from  normal  cells, 
whereas  of  the  tissues  of  a  normal  bud  some 
arise  from  the  layers  of  variegated  cells  and  re- 
produce their  peculiarity.     A.  Meunissier. 


GRASS  IN  THE  ROCKERY. 

I  do  not  see  the  force  of  Mr.  N.  Gardner's 
objection  to  grass  being  introduced  into  the  rock 
garden  (see  p.  457,  vol.  LV.),  which  I  take 
to  mean  a  plot  of  considerable  extent  laid  out 
as  an  Alpine  garden  ;  but  in  the  small  pile  of 
stone  usually  termed  a  "rockery,"  grass  plots 
would  certainly  be  out  of  place. 

In     the     new    Royal     Botanical    Gardens    at 
Munich   it  is    clearly  demonstrated    that    good- 
sized   grass   plots  in  large   rock   gardens   afford 
resting   places   for   the  eye    between  blotches  of 
gaudy  colours.     This  alpine  garden  was  formed 
on  a  mass  of  gravel,  and  is  of  large  dimensions, 
some    800    to    1,000   tons    of    rock    having    been 
employed     in    its    construction,    but    at    present 
(although   it  may   be   said   in    excuse    that   it  is 
only  two  years  old)    there  is  much  room  for  im- 
provement   in  the  method    of   planting,    and    I 
am  of    opinion  that   some  plots    of    grass  judi- 
ciously placed  would  be  the  very  thing  to  effect 
it.     On  such  grass  plots    Gentiana  verna  could 
be  grown  in  the  most  natural  manner    and  with 
the  same  glorious  effect  as  in  their  upland  homes. 
Planting  this  Gentian  by  itself  and  top-dressing 
it    three    or     four     times  a   year   produce    glar- 
ing  patches  of  colour,   but  the  plants  lack    the 
fasoinating    beauty    they    possess    when    among 
grass.     As    to   how   a   grass-sward     suitable   for 
the  purpose    might  be  formed    it.  may  be  useful 
to   consider   that   Gentiana   verna   grows   in   this 
(not  Alpine)    neighbourhood    exclusively    on   un- 
cultivated,    primitive     land,     thinly     furnished 
with      grass.      As     soon      as     such      land      is 
manured     to     make     a    meadow,     the     Gentian 
disappears,   and  in  the  second   year  scarcely  a 
flower  is  to  be  seen.       The  deduction  from  this 
would    seem    to    be    that    the    growth    of    the 
iGentian   is   not   able    to   cope    with   the   closer 
grassy  bottom,  by  which  it  is  choked.     I  doubt, 
therefore,    whether   Mr.    Wood's    opinion   is    cor- 
rect, that  a  close  "swath"  might  be  a  suitable 
medium    to    grow   the   Gentian   in,   but  no  less 
do   I  feel  convinced  that  Mr.   Gardner's  sugges- 
tion  'to    grow     it    among     'Thymus     Serpyllum 
would  soon  prove  fallacious,  for  surely  his  own 
fear  of  this  plant  possibly  overgrowing  the  Gen- 
tian   would    only    too    soon    become    a    reality. 
Dwarf  varieties  of  grass,  as  Mr.  Wood  suggests, 
as  a  rule  form  a  conglomeration   of  close,   hard 
tufts   against    which   the    Gentian    is    unable    to 
fight.    Agrostis  alpina,  for  instance,  I  have  myself 
tried  and   proved  a   failure.        My    proposal    for 
a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  prepare  in  the 
rock    garden    plots     formed     of     some    hungry 
(chalky  ?)  soil  and  thereon  to  sow  thinly  grasses 
of    moderate    growth    (avoiding    rigidly    grow- 
ing kinds),  at  the  same  time  mixing  the  Gentian 
seed  with  the  grass  seeds.     Such  grass  need  not 
be   cut  before   the  beginning  of   June,  by  which 
time  tin-  l  o'utian  will  have  finished  flowering,  and 
when    cutting    the   grass   there   need    be  no  fear 
of  injuring  the  Gentian  tufts,  for  these  scarcely 
project  half  an  inch  above  ground.   If  afterwards 
fresh     seeds     of     Gentian     be     scattered     every 
autumn    there    will    soon    be    a    blue    lawn    in 
spring.     I  have  practised  sowing  Gentiana  verna 
on  a    very    poor    lawn    every    autumn    for    the 
past     four     or     five     years.        At     first     there 
appeared  a  few  flowers,  last  year  I    counted   28 
flowering   plants,    and    this    spring    there    were 
114   tufts   in   flower,    while   the   whole    of     the 
lawn  is  studded  with  seedlings.      Last    autumn 
I     again    sowed     one    ounce     of     seeds,     which 
means    many    thousands    of    grains,    so    I    hope 
to    have    my    blue   lawn   by   and    by.      Up  to 
now    (June  28)   I   have  again   gathered  li  ounce 
of  seeds,  and  hope  to  get  some  more  before  the 
grass    is  cut.       Primula  farinosa  requires    much 
more  moisture  than  Gentiana  verna,  and  I  should 
prefer    sowing    it   together  with   Pinguicula   vul- 
garis and   P.  alpina.   which  flower  at  the  same 
time  on  wet  soil.     With  continued  annual  sow- 
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ings  of  the  Primula  it  does  not  matter  much,  if 
some  of  the  older  plants  perish  now  and  then, 
for  there  will  always  be  young  ones  to  fill  their 
places.  Some  years  ago  I  found  a  plant  of  P. 
farinosa  of  a  tender  mauve  colour,  and  have  in- 
creased it  from  seed  (quite  80  per  cent,  coming 
true).  It  is  a  gem  and  charming  to  look  at. 
E.  Heinrich,  Planegg,  bei  Miinchen. 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


Impurities   of    Agricultural    Seed.* 

The  most  useful  part  of  this  book,  pp.  31-95, 
consists  of  descriptions  and  photographic  illus- 
trations of  the  chief  weed-seeds.  The  descrip- 
tions are  concise  and  clear,  and  the  photographs 
are  good.  A  key  is  provided  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  seeds  described,  and  although  it  is 
perhaps  susceptible  of  simplification,  the  key 
should  nevertheless  be  very  useful  to  the  farmer 
or  gardener  who  lacks  botanical  knowledge. 

Flora  of  Malayan  Peninsula. 
The  twenty-fourth  part  of  "  Materials  for  a 
Flora  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula,"  commenced 
by  the  late  Sir  George  King  and  continued  by 
Mr.  J.  Sykes  Gamble,  C.I.E.,  F.R.S.,  has 
appeared. t  It  contains  the  Nepenthaceae  (by 
Professor  .1.  M.  Macfarlane),  the  Piperaceae  (by 
Dr.  C.  de  Candolle),  and  the  Proteaceae  and 
Loranthaceae  by  Mr.  Gamble  himself.  Ten 
species  of  Nepenthes  are  described,  though  none 
for  the  first  time.  These  include  N.  albo- 
marginata,  N.  sanguinea,  N.  Macfarlanei,  V 
Rafflesiana  and  N.  gracilis.  No  mention  is  made 
of  natural  hybrids ;  yet  one  might  suspect  the- 
existence  of  some,  considering  how  readily 
artificial  hybrids  are  obtained  in  cultivation. 
But  in  another  place  Professor  Macfarlane  has 
expressed  his  opinion  that  N.  Harryana  is  a 
natural  hybrid  between  N.  villosa  and  N. 
Edwardsiana ;  and  N.  cicuta  between  N. 
Northiana  and  N.  albo-marginata.  Of  the  genus 
Piper,  Dr.  de  Candolle  describes  seventy-one 
species,  mostly  endemic.  A  few,  including  P. 
umbellatum,  have  a  relatively  wide  range.  This 
species  has  a  very  wide  range  in  India.  Malay 
Archipelago,  tropical  Africa  and  America. 
Helicia,  the  only  genus  of  Proteaceae,  is  credited 
with  nine  species — five  of  recent  discovery. 
Helicia  extends  to  temperate  regions  in  Japan 
and  Khasia,  otherwise  its  range  is  similar  to  that 
of  Roupala  in  America.  Mr.  Gamble  retains 
several  of  Blume's  genera  of  Loranthaceae, 
making  six  altogether  within  his  area.     W.  B.  H . 


ECHINOPSIS   MULTIPLEX. 


number  of  stamens,  close  against,  if  not  actually 
adhering  to,  the  petals.  Both  these  and  the 
much-divided  stigma  are  of  a  rich  yellow 
tone. 

As    with    many     other     succulent   plants,    the 
flowers  are  of  very  short  duration. 

Those  shown  in  fig.  60  opened  about  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  Realising  that  my  oppor- 
tunities to  photograph  them  would  in  all  proba- 
bility be  short,  I  did  the  work  soon  after  six  a.m. 
the  following  morning,  and  a  close  inspection  will 
show  dewdrops  still  upon  them.  By  nine  a.m. 
the  flowers  had  begun  to  fade,  and  by  eleven 
o'clock  were  quite  over.  In  the  hope  of  securing 
seed  I  carefully  hand-pollinated  the  blossoms, 
but  though  the  downy  fruits  at  the  base  of  the 
tubes  increased  in  size  for  some  time  they  even- 
tually fell  off.  The  flowers  themselves  are  7  to 
8  inches  in  length,  and  when  open  3£  inches  in 
diameter. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  immense  quantity 
of  pollen  which  they  produce  i     to   insure  ferti- 


Echinopsis  multiplex  is  a  good  subject  for 
a  very  hot  comer  of  the  garden,  and  if  given 
the  protection  of  a  roof-glass  from  November  to 
March  will  usually  survive  the  winter.  The 
plant  itself  is  globular  in  shape,  about  5  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  one  illustrated  has  thirteen 
rib-like  segments,  suggesting  those  of  an  orange. 
The  whole  is  of  a  soft  6age-green  colour,  and  the 
apex  of  each  rib  bears  six  to  seven  brown  velvet- 
like tufte  of  down,  from  which  spring  the  numer- 
ous spines  and,  from  certain  of  themi,  the  flowers. 

These  blossoms,  a6  the  illustration  shows,  are 
very  handsome,  rising  in  a  gradually  expanding 
tube,  which  culminates  in  a  triple  row  of  petals, 
supported  by  the  narrower  sepals.  The  outside 
of  the  tube  is  of  a  cinnamon-brown  colour  and 
heavily   "  felted  " 

The  colour  of  the  flowers  ie  a  soft  rosy-pink, 
while  the  interior  is  provided  with  an  immense 

» Impurities  of  Agricultural  Seed,  with  a  description 
of  Commonli)  Occurring  Weed-Seeds,  and  a  Guide  to 
Their  Identification.  Bv  S.  T.  Parkinson.  B.Sc.  and  O. 
Smith,  B.Sc.  Affric.  Pp.  105,  with  152  photographs. 
Hedley  Bros.,   Bishopsgate,  E.C.      3s.  net. 

t  Joumaland  Proceedings  of  tke  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
Vol.  LXXV.,  pp.  271-391.  1C14. 


segments  of  some  of  the  flowers  are  derived 
from  H.  vittatum,  while  the  parentage  of  H. 
reticulatum  is  seen  in  veined  and  reticulated 
flowers.  H.  aulicum  with  its  variety  platv 
petalum,  and  H.  psittacinum,  have  also  taken 
a  part  in  the  evolution  of  garden  forms.  In 
1866  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  through 
their  collector  Pearce,  introduced  H.  pardinum, 
and  in  1868  H.  Leopoldii,  both  of  which  have 
short  tubes  and  broad  flower  segments — desir- 
able qualities  from  the  breeder's  point  of 
view. 

The  Leopoldii  hybrids,  crossed  with  de  Graaff's 
hybrid  Empress  of  India,  resulted  in  an  increased 
number  of  flowers  on  each  scape,  and  also  pro- 
duced many  new  shades  and  tints. 

The  efforts  of  hybridisers  have  always  been 
directed  towards  the  improvement  of  the  form 
of  the  flower,  as  well  as  the  production  of  a 
wider  range  of  colour  :  their  early  efforts  were 
also  directed  towards  the  elimination  of  the  tube 
and   the   green  centre   of   the  flower,   as   well   as 


Fig.  60. — Echinopsis  multiplex  ;  flowers  rosy-  pink. 


lisation  within  the  short  period  during  which  the 
stigma  is  receptive,  and  night  Hying  moths  are 
probably  the  agents  in  its  distribution.  Reginald 
A.  Mafbij.   

HIPPEASTRUMS. 

(See    Supplementary   Illustration.) 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
various  species  and  varieties  of  Hippeastrums,  or 
Amaryllis  as  they  are  still  generally  called  in 
gardens,  which  are  the  progenitors  of  greenhouse 
varieties.  Hippeastrum  Reginae  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  species  cultivated  in  this  country, 
and  plants  flowered  here  for  the  first 
time  in  1728.  H.  reticulatum  was  introduced 
in  1777,  H.  vittatum  and  H.  equestre  in  1788. 
These  four  species  were  the  first  used  for 
hybridisation,  and  the  influence  of  at  least  two 
of  them  can  still  be  traced  in  some  of  the  present- 
day  varieties.     The  long  bands  of  colour  on  the 


broadening  the  petals,  especially  the  posterior 
one,  which  in  the  species  is  generally  narrow 
and  strap-like.  As  a  result  of  these  efforts  some 
flowers  are  nearly  round,  and  these  ap- 
proach most  nearly  to  the  florist's  ideal ; 
moreover,  in  many  varieties  there  is  no 
green  colouring,  the  ground  colour  extend- 
ing to  the  base  of  the  segments,  There 
are  varieties  ranging  from  white  to  rose,  through 
all  the  varying  shades  of  salmon-red,  scarlet  and 
crimson,  to  crimson-raaroon.  The  more  recent 
novelties  have  white  and  rose-coloured  flowers. 
Of  the  latter  colour  is  the  beautiful  variety 
Daphne,  in  Sir  George  Holf  ord's  collection,  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  Supplementary  Illustra- 
tion. 

Hippeastrums  may  be  increased  by  means  of 
seeds  and -offsets;  the  latter  method  is  employed 
to  perpetuate  varieties,  but  seeds  are  the  best 
means  of  increase,  and  are  produced  very 
freely.  Care,  however,  is  necessary  in  hybridis- 
ing, as  a   good   strain   may  be   spoiled  by  indis- 
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criminate  crossing ;  thus  good  crimsons  should 
be  mated  with  good  crimsons,  and  the  same 
.holds  good  with  other  colours.  As  soon  as  the 
seed  is  ripe,  it  should  be  sown  in  pots  or  pans 
filled  with  light,  sandy  soil,  the  pans  plunged 
in  bottom  heat  with  an  atmospheric  temperature 
of  65°  to  70°.  The  seedlings  should  be  pricked 
off  into  fans  or  boxes  filled  with  light,  rich  soil, 
and  later  they  should  be  placed  singly  in  small 
pots,  which  should  be  plunged  in  a  mild  bottom 
heat,  and  the  plants  grown  in  a  temperature 
of  60°  to  70°.  The  atmosphere  should  be  kept 
moist.  When  the  plants  have  filled  their 
pots  with  roots  they  should  be  shifted  into  larger 
receptacles,  but  the  pots  should  not  be 
larger  than  will  just  accommodate  them,  and 
should  never  exceed  5  or  6  inches  in  diameter. 
If  well  grown,  a  goodly  prsportion  of  the  seed- 
lings should  flower  at  the  end  of  two  years. 
In  the  autumn  and  winter  the  bulbs  should  rest 
for  a  period  and  grow  in  a  lower  temperature 
than  hitherto.  After  attaining  to  flowering  size 
they  should  rest  each  year  after  they  have  com- 
pleted their  growth,  water  being  withheld  and 
the  temperature  reduced.  Where  large  quan- 
tities are  grown  and  suitable  conditions  are 
available,  the  seedlings,  instead  of  being 
grown  in  pots,  may  be  planted  out  in  beds 
on  a  staging  with  bottom  heat.  At  the  end  of 
two  years  the  plants  should  be  lifted  and  potted, 
when  a  large  proportion  of  them  should  flower. 
The  potting  or  re-potting  of  Hippeastrums,  and 
subsequent  watering,  should  be  done  with  great 
care,  for  if  from  any  cause  the  bulbs  become 
weakened,  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  bulb  mite, 
which  is  always  more  or  less  present  in  collec- 
tions. When  in  flower  the  plants  may  be 
removed  to  a  warm  conservatory  or  greenhouse. 
Specimens  in  full  growth  with  plenty  of  healthy 
roots  need  ample  supplies  of  water,  and  should 
be  fed  with  weak  liquid  manure  or  soot  water 
twice  a  week. 

When  growth  is  completed,  gradually  with- 
hold water,  remove  the  plants  from  the  bed  iu 
which  they  are  plunged  to  a  cooler  house,  and 
expose  them  fully  to  the  sunshine.  The  earliest 
plants  may  be  started  in  time  for  them  to  com- 
plete their  growth  early  in  August,  when 
they  should  be  removed  to  a  cold  frame. 
At  this  stage  water  should  be  withheld  gradually 
and  the  plants  exposed  to  full  sunshine.  If 
afforded  a  good  rest  they  will  flower  at  Christ- 
mas. Plants  intended  for  flowering  early  should 
not  be  repotted  when  starting  them. 

The  successful  cultivation  of  Hippeastrums  pre- 
sents few  difficulties.  Certain  insects  attack 
them,  but  this  is  generally  the  result  of  neglect 
or  improper  management.  Red  spider  and  thrips 
may  be  combated  by  syringing  and  fumigation. 
Mealy  bug  and  bulb-mite  are  more  dangerous 
enemies ;  the  former  may  be  destroyed  by  spong- 
ing or  brushing  the  leaves  with  an  insecticide. 
Bulb-mile  requires  prompt  and  drastic  measures ; 
infested  plants  should  be  shaken  out,  all  loose 
scales  and  decayed  roots  removed,  and  the  bulbs 
washed  in  a  suitable  insecticide,  afterwards 
standing  bead  downwards  to  drain.  Before  re- 
potting the  bulbs  they  should  be  dusted  with 
powdered  charcoal,  lime,  and  flowers  of  sulphur. 
The  house  also  should  be  cleansed  thoroughly, 
the  old  plunging  materials  removed  and 
destroyed,  and  the  walb  well  scrubbed  and  after- 
wards sprayed  with  a  strong  solution  of  carbolic 
acid.  I  have  found  these  methods  effective  for 
destroying  mite,  but,  as  already  stated,  it  is 
usually  only  present  as  the  result  of  faulty  culti- 
vation.    .7.  Goutts. 


Publications  Received.— Plant  Life  in  the 
British  Isles,  Vol.  II.  By  A.  R.  Horwood,  F.L.S. 
(J.  and  A.  Churchill,  7,  Great  Marlborough 
Street.)  6s.  6d.  net.— British  Rainfall,  1913. 
Compiled  under  the  direction  of  Hugh  Robert 
Mill.  (Edward  Stanford,  Ltd.,  12,  Long  Acre, 
W.C.)     10s.  net. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  H.  J.  Chapman,   Gardener  to  Mrs.  Cookson, 
Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne. 

The    Cool-House.— No  general  rule  can  be 
laid   down  as  to  the  best  season  for  repotting 
operations  in  the  cool-house,  as  the  plants  are 
widely  different,  and  the  time  for  potting  must 
be  governed  by  the  condition  of  growth.   Certain 
Odontoglossums,    for     instance,    produce     their 
flowers  during  the  spring  and  early  summer,  and 
in  their  cases  the  new  pseudo-bulbs  have  com- 
menced to  develop  and  roots  are  forming.     This 
is  the  best  stage  at  which  to  repot  the  plants,  for 
the  new  roots  become  quickly  established  in  the 
fresh  compost,  so   that     the     plant    receives  but 
little  check  from  the  disturbance.    In  the  north 
considerable  rain  has  fallen  recently,  so  (hat  the 
atmosphere  is  humid  and  the  conditions  favour- 
able  for  the  work  of    repotting.     In    districts 
where  the  weather  is  still  hot  and  dry  it  is  ad- 
visable to  delay  repotting  until  more  favourable 
conditions  prevail.    Excepting  that  the  roots  may 
grow  long,  necessitating  extra  care   in   shifting, 
the  plants  will  take  no  harm  if  their  repotting  is 
delayed  even  until  the  middle  of  September.   Be- 
fore repotting  the  plants,  examine  them  carefully 
to  see  that    the  young  growths    are   free    from 
thrips.       If   any    insects   are    detected,    dip     the 
plants  in  a  suitable  specific,  and  afterwards  place 
the  pots  on  their  sides,  so  that  the  moisture  may 
drain   from  the  leaves   and   leaf-axils.        Plants 
grown  in  small  pots  need   to  be  repotted  annu- 
ally, but  specimens  in  pots  5  inches  and  upwards 
in  diameter  need  not  be  disturbed  provided  the 
roots  have  sufficient  room  and  the  compost  is  in 
a  good  condition.     Plants  to  be  repotted  should 
be  carefully  turned  out  of  their  pots,  and  the  de 
cayed  potting  compost  and   dead   matter  among 
the  leafless  pseudo-bulbs  removed.     Where  there 
are  numbers  of  leafless  stems  the  bulk  should  be 
removed  at  the  time  of  potting,  as  they  are  of 
little  use,   possessing  no  roots,  and   serve  to  re- 
tard  rather   than    assist   growth.      It   is   a   good 
practice   to   divide     the    rhizome     between     the 
pseudoJbulbs   some    weeks    before    the    work    of 
potting  is  done  ;  by  this  means1  new  growths  are 
often    formed    from    the    base   of    some   of   these 
pseudo-bulbs,     and     may    be    used    to     increase 
the    stock    or    the    size    of    a    specimen     plant 
if   desired.      The   pots    should   be   drained   care 
fully,  placing  a  few  crocks  at  the  base  and  fill- 
ing the  receptacle  to  about  half   its  depth   with 
chopped,    dried   bracken   roots.        The  compost 
should   consist  of  two-thirds    good    fibrous  peat 
and  one-third  chopppd  Oak  or  Beech  leaves  and 
Sphagnum-moss,    with    sand    and   broken    crocks 
or  charcoal  intermixed.     The  compost  should  be 
pressed  firmly  about  the  bases  of  the  plants,  and 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  mound  in  the  centre. 
Soak  the   materials   thoroughly    with    rainwater 
and  shade  the  plants  from  bright  sunlight  until 
the  roots  are  re-established.      Spray   or  syringe 
the  nlants  overhead  daily  whenever  the  outside 
conditions  are  favourable,  and  maintain  a  humid 
atmosphere  at  all  times. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  W.  Crump,  Gardener  to  Ear!  Bbauchamp,  K.C.M.G., 
Madreefleld   Court,  Worcestershire. 

Propagating  Pelargoniums  for  Bedding. 

— It  is  a  good  plan  to  take  the  cuttings  from 
plants  in  the  reserve  garden,  and  to  dibble  the 
shoots  thinly  apart  in  the  open  ground  in  sandy 
soil,  where  they  may  remain  a  month  or  so  until 
well  callused.  They  may  then  be  taken  up  and 
potted  in  60-sized  pots,  in  fresh,  sweet  soil. 
Plants  struck  in  this  manner  winter  well ;  a 
large  number  of  these  small  pots  can  be  placed  in 
greenhouses  on  shelves  near  to  the  roof-glass,  thus 
economising  space.  In  the  spring  they  should 
be  shifted  into  6-inch  pots,  and  when  the  time 
for  bedding  out  arrives  they  will  be  suitable 
for  any  purpose,  especially  for  furnishing  stone 
vases.  This  method  is  better  than  that  of  root- 
ing the  cuttings  in  large  flat  boxes,  in  which  the 


soil  is  apt  to  become  sour,  and  the  plant  boxes 
cannot  be  placed  so  near  the  roof-glass. 
Moreover,  the  plants  are  apt  to  become  drawn, 
and  damp  off.  For  furnishing  stone  vases  the 
old  _  variety  Madame  Crousse,  of  the  Ivy-leaf 
section,  can  be  grown,  as  it  flowers  profusely 
and  is  a  lovely  shade  of  pink  ;  another  popular 
variety  is  Galilee,  a  deeper  shade  of  pink  and 
with  semi-double  flowers. 

Other    Bedding    P  l  a  n  t  s .  — Calceolarias, 

Heliotropiums,  Ageratums,  Salvias,  Marguerites, 
Verbenas,  and  Lobelias  grown  especially  for 
furnishing  cuttings  should  have  their  flower- 
spikes  removed.  This  will  result  in  the  de- 
velopment of  plenty  of  healthy,  vigorous  shoots 
suitable  for  making  cuttings  to  be  inserted  at 
the  end  of  September. 

The  "Wild"  Garden.— Many  plants  in  the 
''  wild  "  garden  are  at  their  best,  and  among 
those  flowering  well  are  Tritoma  uvaria,  in- 
cluding the  newer  varieties,  with  brilliant 
spear-like  inflorescences  of  scarlet ;  Hydrangea 
arborescens  grandifiora,  H.  panieulata  ;  Tamarisk 
hispida  with  its  long,  feathery  plumes ; 
Rudbeckia  Newmanii,  and  Genista  tinctonia, 
the  Dyer's  Weed.  In  valleys  and  damp 
places  there  are  in  bloom  Lythrum  salici- 
folium  purpureum,  which  always  forms  a 
gorgeous  mass;  Spiraea  Davidiana,  S. 
Reevesianum,  and  S.  ulmaria  splendens ;  whilst 
on  dry  banks  Epilobium,  Senecio,  Scabiosa  cau- 
casica,  Helenium  and  Helianthus  are  in  full 
beauty.  Spiraea'  Anthony  Waterer  is  a  very 
fine  plant,  and  on  the  water's  edge  masses  of  the 
purple  Primula  capitata  are  effective. 

Dahlias.— Attend  closely  to  the  staking  of 
these  plants,  for  the  light  stakes  placed  when 
the  plants  were  small  are  not  sufficient  in  times 
of  heavy  rain  and  high  winds  and  storms.  See 
that  the  plants  are  all  properly  labelled,  and 
weed  out  those  that  have  "sported"  or  de- 
teriorated in  size  or  colour'of  flower. 

Roses.— Mildew  has  become  prevalent,  and 
the  foliage  should  be  dusted,  both  on  the  under 
and  upper  sides,  with  dry  flowers  of  sulphur. 
If  the  use  of  powdered  sulphur  is  objected  to  as 
being  unsightly,  syringe  the  plants  with  liver 
of  sulphur,  loz.  to  4  or  6  gallons  of  soft  water,  or 
one  of  the  mildew  specifics  on  the  market. 


FRUITS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  W.  Hedlby  Warren,   Gardener  to  the  Aston-Clinton 
Park  Estate  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild),  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

Tomatos.— Remove  the  side  growths  as  soon 
as  they  appear  on  plants  carrying  a  full  crop  of 
fruit.  Late  batches  of  plants  for  early  or  mid- 
winter fruiting  should  be  potted  finally  as  soon 
as  the  plants  are  ready.  Now  that  the  days 
are  shortening,  full  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  sun  heat  to  maintain  the  plants  in  a  growing 
but  sturdy  condition.  Maintain  a  buoyant,  sweet 
atmosphere,  and  ventilate  the  house  during 
bright,  sunny  weather. 

Pineapples.— Plants  in  the  nursing  pit  should 
be  brought  into  the  succession  house  and  made 
ready  for  fruiting  next  season.  Most  of  them 
need  repotting,  and  the  bed  in  which  they  will 
be  plunged  should  be  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion, placing  the  fresh  fermenting  material  to- 
wards the  bottom.  All  brickwork  should  be  lime- 
washed,  adding  a  small  quantity  of  paraffin  to 
the  wash.  This  precaution  is  particularly  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  pits  heated  with  hot-beds  of 
manure,  as  the  walls  are  liable  to  become  covered 
with  foreign  growth.  Afford  water  with  great 
care  for  a  fortnight  after  the  repotting,  and 
spray  the  plants  overhead  occasionally  in  bright 
weather.  The  suckers,  or  crowns  which  are 
already  rooted  should  be  potted  and  brought  into 
the  nursing  pit,  to  be  there  prepared  to  occupy 
the  succession  pit  the  ensuing  year.  Make  up 
the  bed  ready  for  their  reception  as  directed  for 
those  in  the  "succession  pit.  After  the  plants  are 
plunged,  and  watered  at  the  roots  with  tepid 
water,  let  them  be  syringed  overhead,  but  not 
immoderately,  as  they  do  not  require  so  much 
moisture  as  those   further   advanced   in  growth. 
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Crowns,  or  suckers,  which  were  removed  from 
the  old  plants  and  laid  by  at  the  commencement 
of  the  regulating  of  the  fruiting  pit,  should  be 
placed  in  frames,  the  beds  having  been  previ- 
ously forked  up  or  renewed  for  their  reception. 
Some  of  the  stronger  suckers  may  be  placed 
at  once  in  small  pots,  using  a  light  compost. 
These  plants  must  be  removed  with  great  care, 
or  the  roots  may  become  damaged.  The  plants 
may  remain  in  frames  until  the  middle  or  end 
of  October,  when  they  should  be  removed  into 
the  nursing  pit,  if  there  be  room  for  them  with- 
out overcrowding ;  if  not,  the  best  and 
strongest  may  be  selected  for  that  compartment, 
and  the  weaker  or  le6s  valuable  ones  grown  all 
the  winter  in  heated  frames  or  Melon  pits.  In. 
some  establishments  there  is  a  special  Pine  pit 
for  this  purpose,  in  which  all  supernumerary  and 
small  plants  can  be  grown  with  the  aid  of  a 
little  fire  heat  during  the  winter.  The  whole 
stock  being  thus  disposed  of,  maintain  a  brisk 
heat  in  the  nursing  pits  and  frames  in  order  to  in- 
duce the  plants  to  form  plenty  of  roots.  Suckers 
which  do  not  possess  roots  should  not  be  watered 
for  several  days  after  they  are  potted,  or  at  least 
until  the  heat  in  the  beds  becomes  pretty  brisk, 
nor  so  copiously  as  those  already  furnished  with 
roots;  neither  should  they  be  sprayed  overhead 
before  the  heart  leaves  show  signs  of  growth. 
Afterwards  water  may  be  freely  used  at  the 
roots,  and  occasionally  sprinkled  over  the  foli- 
age. Air  must  not  be  admitted  too  freely  until 
the  plants  commence  to  grow,  and  they  should  be 
partially  shaded  from  bright  sunlight,  gradually 
accustoming  them  to  more  light  as  they  become 
established.  At  a  later  stage,  air  may  be  ad- 
mitted freely,  provided  the  day  temperature 
registers  about  80°  or  85°. 

The  Orchard  House. -The  fruit  in  the 
early  house  has  been  gathered,  but  the  late  crop 
of  Peaches  or  Nectarines  is  only  now  approach- 
ing maturity,  and  these  trees  may  still  be  syringed 
daily.  Air  should  be  admitted  freely  by  both 
the  top  and  side  ventilators,  as  air  in  constant 
circulation  gives  better  flavour  and  colour  to  the 
fruits,  besides  helping  to  ward  off  attacks  of  red 
spider.  Shoots  that  have  not  been  stopped,  or 
are  growing  in  unsuitable  positions,  may  in  the 
one  case  be  shortened,  and  in  the  other  removed 
entirely.  Unless  the  weather  becomes  unusually 
cold  or  damp,  fire  heat  will  not  be  needed  ;  when 
necessary,  it  should  be  employed  with  caution, 
and  in  conjunction  with  a  free'circulation  of  air. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By   J.  G.  Weston,  Gardener  to  Lady  Northcotb, 
Eastwell  Park,  Kent. 

Early  Dessert  Apples.—  Early  dessert 
Apples,  such  as  Langley  Pippin,  The  Gladstone, 
Irish  Beauty,  and  Beauty  of  Bath,  will  soon  be 
ready  for  gathering,  and  the  trees  should  be  ex- 
amined at  frequent  intervals  with  a  view  to  pick- 
ing off  any  fruits  that  are  ready,  as  they  would 
be  spoiled  if  allowed  to  drop.  Early  dessert 
Apples  should  not  be  kept  too  long,  for  they  soon 
deteriorate. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.— These  fruits 
will  soon  be  ripening,  and  the  trees  should 
be  examined  each  day  with  a  view  to  gathering 
any  that  are  ripe.  Their  condition  may  be  deter- 
mined by  lifting  them  gently  to  see  if  the  stalk 
parts  easily  from  tlie  stem.  If  it  is  intended  to 
dispatch  the  fruits  by  rail  or  post  they  should  be 
gathered  before  they  are  quite  ripe.  A  list  of  the 
besl  varieties  of  Peaches  for  early  cropping  in- 
cludes Early  Alexander,  Early  Alfred,  Early 
Rivers,  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  Hale's  Early,  and 
Noblesse,  whilst  of  Nectarines,  Cardinal,  Early 
Rivers,  Darwin,  Lord  Napier,  and  Elruge  all 
ripen  moderately  early  in  the  season.  The  fruits 
should  be  exposed  to  sunshine,  and  for  this 
reason  all  lateral  growths  should  be  pinched  out 
of  the  later  trees,  and  the  foliage  that  may  be 
shading  the   fruits  placed   on   one   side. 

Plums.— These  trees  were  badly  infested  with 
aphis  in  the  spring,  bat,  if  sprayed,  they 
are  now  clear  of  the  pest.  There  is  an 
excellent      crop   of      Plums      in      this      district, 


and  the  fine  weather  has  suited  them,  the  fruits 
being  much  better  flavoured  when  there  is  plenty 
of  sunshine.  The  following  dessert  varieties  will 
furnish  a  succession  of  ripe  fruits  from  the  end 
of  July  until  the  middle  of  August  : — Denni- 
stone's  Superb,  Brandy  Gage,  Early  Transparent 
Gage,  McLaughlin,  Angelina  Burdett,  and  Oul- 
lin's  Golden  Gage.  Good  early  cooking  varieties 
include  Belgium  Purple,  Early  Orleans,  Rivers' 
Early  Prolific,  The  Czar,  Gisbornes',  and  The 
Sultan.  After  the  fruits  have  been  gathered, 
prune  the  trees  of  superfluous  shoots  to  allow 
plenty  of  sunlight  and  air  to  enter.  Afterwards, 
wash  the  foliage  thoroughly  with  clear  water  by 
means  of  the  garden  engine,  and  if  insect  pests 
are  present  6pray  with  an  insecticide.  If  the 
weather  continues  hot  and  dry  the  roots  will 
need  water.  As  a  succession  to  the  dessert  varie- 
ties mentioned  above,  Brianstone  Gage,  Kirkes, 
Jefferson,  and  Late  Transparent  may  be  recom- 
mended, whilst  for  very  late  cropping,  Reine 
Claude  de  Bavey,  Golden  Transparent  Gage, 
Coe's  Golden  Drop  and  Late  Orange  are  all  suit- 
able. Good  cooking  Plums  to  follow  the  early 
culinary  varieties  mentioned  above  are  Victoria, 
Goliath,  Pershore  Plum,  Pond's  Seedling, 
Monarch.  Grand  Duke,  Primate,  and  President. 
It  may  be  necessary,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  finer  dessert  varieties,  to  protect  the  fruit 
from  wasps  and  flies  by  means  of  wasp  proof 
netting,  which  can  he  procured  from  th<?  horti- 
cultural sundriesman.  Trees  bearing  large  crops 
should  be  thinned  of  some  of  the  fruits  before 
the  latter  are  ripe,  and  these  surplus  fruits  used 
for  tarts,  etc.  Trees  of  late  varieties  bearing 
heavy  crops  should  he  fed  with  concentrated 
manures,  washing  the  material  down  to  the 
roots  with  copious  waterings.  If  the  roots  are 
allowed  to  become  dry  the  fruits  will  cease  to 
swell,   and  soon  shrivel. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  C.  H.  Cook,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
Knowsley  Hall,  Lancashire. 

Gardenia.— Plants  that  were  rooted  in  the 
spring  should  be  potted  finally,  using  receptacles 
6in.  to  7in.  in  diameter.  Drain  the  pot6  thor- 
oughly, and  pot  fairly  firmly  in  a  compost  con- 
sisting of  equal  parts  fibrous  peat  and  rich  loam, 
adding  a  little  bone  meal,  also  sand  and  charcoal 
to  keep  the  soil  sweet  and  open.  From  now  on- 
ward the  plants  may  be  exposed  fully  to  the 
light.  Watch  carefully  for  the  presence  of 
mealy  bug,  which  may  appear  at  the  points  of 
the  shoots.  When  the  pots  become  filled  with 
roots,  water  with  weak  liquid  manure.  Syringe 
the  plants  until  they  flower.  A  temperature  of 
70°  to  75°  will  be  suitable  until  October. 

Fuchsia.— It  is  a  good  plan  to  raise  a  stock 
of  young  Fuchsias  each  year  to  take  the  place 
of  old  and  shabby  specimens.  Insert  the  cut- 
tings now  and  keep  them  growing  throughout 
the  winter,  shifting  them  into  larger  pots  in 
the  spring.  Select  strongly  growing  shoots  for 
cuttings,  and  label  each  variety.  Several  cut- 
tings may  be  inserted  around  the  side  of  4  inch 
pots  filled  with  an  open  compost.  Plunge  the 
pots  in  an  old  Cucumber  or  Melon  hotbed,  cover 
the  plants  with  a  bell  glass,  and  spray  the 
foliage  frequently.  When  rooted  shift  the  plants 
into  2^  inch  pots  and  secure  each  shoot  to  a 
stake.  The  plants  may  be  kept  on  a  shelf  near 
the  roof-glass. 

Hard-wooded  Plants.  —  Indian  Azaleas, 
Camellias,  Cytisus  racemosa,  and  other  hard- 
wooded  plants  of  this  nature  that  have  been 
stood  out-of-doors  in  sunshine  to  ripen  their 
wood  must  receive  close  attention  in  the  matters 
of  watering,  feeding  and  syringing.  Apply  the 
syringe  with  force  to  the  foliage  to  keep  the 
plants  clean.  Feed  the  roots  with  weak  liquid 
manure  and  soot-water  two  or  three  times 
weekly. 

Salvias  Tequire  feeding  from  now  onward. 
Remove  all  flowers  and  use  the  syringe  on  fine 
days.  Plants  raised  from  cuttings  rooted  late 
in  the  season  should  be  grown  in  4  inch  pots. 
Pinch  out  the  points  of  the  leading  shoots ; 
the  subsequent  growths  may  be  allowed  to  flower. 


The  plants  will  be  useful  for  forming  edges  to 
groups  of  other  plants  in  house  decorations. 

Bouvardias,  whether  grown  in  pots  or 
planted  out  in  frames,  need  plenty  of  water,  and 
occasional  liquid  manure,  to  build  up  strong 
shoots  for  flowering  in  winter.  Pinch  out  the 
points  of  the  shoots  to  produce  shapely  speci- 
mens. Plants  propagated  in  the  spring  should 
be  encouraged  to  grow  as  much  as  possible  in 
plenty  of  warmth  and  moisture.  The  best  speci- 
mens may  be  flowered  in  5  inch  pots,  in  which 
they  may  now  be  placed.  As  the  pots  become 
filled  with  roots,  dust  the  surface  once  a  week 
with  Clay's  Fertiliser. 

Richardias  planted  out  should  be  kept  clear 
of  weeds,  and  if  the  soil  is  dry,  first  water  it 
well  and  then  soak  it  with  liquid  manure  made 
from  sheep  or  deer  droppings.  Use  a  barrowful 
of  the  dung  in  30  gallons  of  water.  Richardias 
in  pots  may  be  shaken  out  at  the  end  of  the 
month  and  repotted  in  a  rich  compost  composed 
of  two  parts  loam,  one  part  decayed  manure, 
and  one  part  coarse  sand.  Pot  fairly  firmly  and 
stand  the  plants  outside  on  a  bed  of  ashes. 

Hydrangea  hortensis.—  Plants  that  have 
finished  flowering  should  be  pruned,  the  shoots 
cut  back  to  plump  buds,  and  weak  growths  re- 
moved. Insert  cuttings  of  this  plant  in  pots 
and  root  them  in  a  close  frame. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  R.  P.  Brotherston,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Haddington,  Tyninghame,  East  Lothian. 

Tomatos.  —  Plants  in  frames  and  cold  pits 
with  maturing  fruits  should  be  kept  as  dry  as 
possible.  In  ordinary  circumstances  they  will 
only  require  water  at  the  roots  at  long  intervals, 
and  in  northern  localities  they  will  need  no 
moisture  at  all.  The  foliage  should  be  reduced 
very  considerably  and  no  new  growths  permitted 
to  develop.  These  precautions  will  enable  the 
fruit  to  ripen  slowly  without  splitting  and  sub- 
sequent rotting.  Ventilation  is  of  no  advantage 
even  on  very  warm  days.  In  addition  to  seed- 
lings, plants  for  cropping  in  spring  may  be 
raised  from  cuttings  formed  of  short  axillary 
growths.  The  shoots  will  root  in  a  few  days  if 
the  ends  are  placed  in  sand  in  a  propagating 
pit.  Where  there  is  not  this  provision  they  can 
be  placed  through  the  drainage  hole  of  an  in- 
verted flower-pot,  the  end  of  the  shoot  to  rest 
on  moist  sand.  By  this  method  there  is  little 
danger  of  losing  the  plants  through  damping. 
When  the  plants  are  potted  they  should  be 
watered  very  sparingly  to  induce  a  firm  and 
fruitful  growth. 

Carrots.— The  surplus  plants  of  Carrots 
sown  in  mid-June  will,  if  the  crop  has  not  been 
thinned  previously,  provide  tender  roots,  and 
their  removal  will  afford  more  space  for  those 
left  to  mature  for  storing.  We  are  still  using 
roots  from  a  January  sowing,  the  plants  of  which 
were  thinned  in  this  manner.  Another  sowing 
may  be  made  on  the  chance  of  a  late  crop  suc- 
ceeding. 

Leeks.— If  it  is  intended  to  plant  more  Leeks 
the  rows  need  not  be  spaced  nearly  so  widely  as 
fur  earlier  batches,  nor  will  the  stems  need  earth- 
ing-up.  For  some  time  past  Leeks  from  the 
seed-beds  that  were  not  transplanted  could  have 
been  used,  and  any  still  left  therein  may  be  in- 
duced to  grow  freely  by  dressing  the  soil  with 
a  stimulating  manure.  These  seedlings  will  grow 
more  rapidly  than  the  transplanted  ones  at  this 
season,  and  will  help  to  save  the  main  crop  from 
being  used  for  some  time  to  come. 

Radishes.— A  larger  breadth  of  this  salad  than 
usual  may  be  sown  to  come  on  slowly  in 
succession  for  late  use.  If  the  soil  is  free 
from  seeds  of  annual  weeds  the  best  plan  is 
to  sow  broadcast  in  beds  4  feet  in  width,  and 
thin  the  plants  as  they  develop  to  prevent  crowd- 
ing. In  weedy  ground  they  should  be  sown  in 
shallow,  wide  drills,  so  that  the  hoe  may  be  em- 
ployed to  scarify  the  surfaces,  and  hand-weeding 
be  reduced  to  the  rows.  The  Turnip-rooted 
varieties  are  perhaps  the  best  to  sow  at  this  late 
period. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVEETISEMEtTTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent   Garden,  WC- 

Editors  and  Publisher.  —  Oar  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication,  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments,  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.  —  The 
Editors  do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contribu- 
tions or  illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special 
arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their 
correspondents. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  tvell  as  specimens  of 
plants  for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
EDITOBS,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden,    London.       Communications   should   be 

WRITTEN     ON     ONB    SIDE    ONLY     OP    THB    PAPER,     sent     as 

$arly  in  ths  week  as  possible  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Illustrations—  The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive 
and  to  select  photographs  or  drawings,  suitable 
for  reproduction,  of  gardens,  or  of  remarkable 
flowers,  trees,  etc.,  but  they  cannot  be  respon- 
sible for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  News— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige 
by  sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of 
any  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


Average  Mean  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty 
Ye^rs  at  Greenwich,  60.6. 

Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London,  Wednesday,  August  19  :  Max.  72°  ;  Min.  57°. 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  11.  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Thursday,  August  20 
(10  a.m.);  Bar.  30.12;  Temp.  67°.  Weather- 
Fair. 

Provinces,  Wednesday,  August  19  :  Max.,  69°  Wey- 
mouth ;  Min.,  48°  Harrogate. 


SALES     FOR     THE     ENSUING     WEEK. 

MONDAY,    WEDNESDAY   AND   THURSDAY— 

Laifre  consignments  of  Dutch  Bulbs  in  variety,  by 
Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.O.'. 
at,  1  o'clock. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Trade  Sale  of  Palms,  Dutch  Bulbs,  Liliums,  etc,  by 
Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  4. 


The  outbreak  of  the 
Early  Effects  war  called  for  swift  de- 
of  the  war.       cisions,  not  only  on  the 

part  of  those  who  had 
great  naval  and  military  charges,  but  also 
on  the  part  of  those  able  to  exercise  in- 
fluence or  authority  in  other  directions. 
Our  duty  lay  in  enforcing  the  need  of 
supplementing  the  supplies  of  food,  and 
we  are  in  a  position  to  know  that,  thanks 
to  the  initiative  displayed  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  and  by  the  Horti- 
cultural Press,  much  ground  has  been 
planted  with  crops  which  will  serve  to 
eke  out — if  need  be — the  food  supplies 
of  the  nation.  It  is  by  no  means  strange 
that  the  declaration  of  war  should  have 
led  to  many  curious  and  unexpected  re- 
sults, as,  for  example,  a  temporary  glut  in 
the  Covent  Garden  market.  It  was  not 
to  be  supposed,  however,  that  that  state 
of  affairs  should  continue,  although  it  is 
only  too  certain  that,  with  the  curtail- 
ment of  purchasing  power,  sales  must 
fall  off.  Temporary  dislocation  of  trans- 
port has  also  produced  serious  effects, 
and  nowhere  more  than  in  the  Channel 
Islands.     Owing  to   transport   difficulties, 


now  being  overcome,  and  perhaps  owing 
to  shrinkage  of  available  labour,  due  to 
the  military  system  of  the  islands,  there 
was  a  danger  that  the  growers  in  the 
Channel  Islands  would  suffer  severe  loss. 
We  understand,  however,  that  the 
Tomato  crop  is  now  being  gathered  with 
good  hope  of  its  finding  a  market, 
although  the  Grape-growers  may  not  be 
so  fortunate.  The  commercial  fabric  of 
our  country  is  of  such  close  and  delicate 
texture  that  a  sudden,  well-meant,  and  in 
some  cases  inevitable  economy  of 
luxuries  may  throw  large  numbers  of  men 
out  of  employment.  Wherefore  it  is  a 
serious  duty,  not  by  any  means  obvious, 
yet  nevertheless  real,  that  people  should 
not  too  swiftly  change  their  habits.  If, 
for  example,  they  are  accustomed  to  eat 
Grapes,  let  them  still  go  on  doing  so,  lest 
those  who  have  set  themselves  the  task  of 
providing  this  food  be  ruined  by  the  sud- 
den change.  Sane  and  steady  judgment 
is  required  of  all  of  us  at  the  present 
moment.  Provision  of  funds  for  destitu- 
tion and  distress  is  essential ;  but  it  is  no 
less  essential  for  all  who  have  work  to 
give  out  to  continue  to  employ  as  many 
hands  as  they  possibly  can.  It  is  right 
and  proper  for  central  authorities  to  pre- 
pare large  schemes  for  the  alleviation  of 
distress,  but  the  best  means  of  securing 
this  end  in  rural  districts  is  by  a  detailed 
and  individual  effort  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  the  means  to  discover  directions 
in  which  local  workmen  can  be  employed 
as  soon  as  they  fall  out  of  regular  employ- 
ment. Many  examples  have  come  to  our 
notice  in  which  this  is  being  done,  and 
we  urge  upon  all  to  follow  these  examples. 

All  things  point  to  adequate  supplies 
of  the  chief  food  staples,  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  war  is  an  operation  which 
is  accompanied  by  colossal  waste,  and 
therefore,  that  hunger  is  ever  the  camp- 
follower  of  even  victorious  armies.  A 
survey  of  the  returns  (Agricultural  Statis- 
tics) published  by  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture illustrates  the  kind  of  inevitable 
curtailment  of  imports  which  must  ensue 
as  a  result  of  the  war.  To  give  but  one 
illustration  :  last  year  we  exported  but  a 
small  quantity  of  Potatos,  and  imported 
from  Germany  alone  no  fewer  than  2^ 
million  cwts. 

It  was  said  by  a  great  statesman  that  of 
all  the  nations  of  Eurojae  this  country  alone 
is  able  to  carry  on,  if  need  be,  two  or  even 
three  campaigns.  To  be  in  a  position  in 
which  we  are  able  to  do  this  requires  all 
the  steady  prevision  of  which  we  are 
capable,  and  the  sum  of  careful  thought 
and  wise  action  now,  even  in  the  small 
things  which  lie  within  the  province  of 
the  individual,  will  not  be  without  effect 
on  the  issue  of  this  conflict. 


R.H.S.  Meetings. — We  are  informed  that 
the  fortnightly  meeting  fixed  for  Tuesday  next, 
the  25th  inst.,  has  been  abandoned,  but  that 
the  meeting  and  Dahlia  Show  will  be  held  on 
September  8  as  arranged. 

Dahlia  Conference  and  Exhibition  at 
Shepherds  Bush.— We  learn  that  the  Dahlia 
Conference  and  Exhibition  arranged  to  be  held 
on  September  2  at  the  White  City,  Shepherd's 


Bush,  will  not  take  place,  as  the  buildings  have 
been    requisitioned    for   military    purposes. 

Flower  Shows  ABANDONED.-The  Council 
of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society 
has  cancelled  the  autumn  show  which  was  to 
have  been  held  in  Edinburgh  on  September  9, 10. 
'The  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Horticultural 
Society's  Show  has  also  been  abandoned  for 
this  year. 

National  Relief  Fund.-A  sum  of  over 
£87  has  been  forwarded  to  the  National  Fund 
for  the  relief  of  distress  arising  from  the  war, 
as  the  result,  of  a  "  Rose  "  day  at  Peterborough. 
The  scheme  originated  by  Messrs.  W.  and  J. 
Brown,  the  well-known  Rose  firm,  offering  to  the 
.Mayoress  of  Peterborough,  Lady  Winfrey,  as 
many  blooms,  free  of  charge,  as  could  be  sold. 
Mr.  Crane,  of  Eastfield,  provided  a  large  supply 
of  Carnations,  and  the  sale  of  these  flowers 
amounted  to  £6  6s.  4<1.  This,  with  £4  0s.  10d. 
taken  at  a  Rose  stall  in  Peterborough  market, 
conducted  by  Messrs.  Brown,  brought  the  grand 
total  to  £87  18s.  2d. 

Imports  and  Exports  of  Fruit,  Vege- 
tables, etc.— The  agricultural  statistics  for 
1913  (Board  of  Agriculture)  show  that  the 
value  of  the  imports"  in  1913  of  raw  fruits  and 
edible  nuts  was  about  Hi  million  pounds  ster- 
ling— the  highest  on  record.  The  value  of  the 
overseas  supply  of  raw  vegetables  was  also  the 
highest  on  record,  namely,  5^  million  pounds. 
Tlu-  imports  of  Potatos  amounted  to  ibout  % 
million  cwts.  ;  of  this  amount  Germany  sent  over 
2^  million  cwts.  Export  of  Potatos  fell  off  re- 
markably as  compared  with  the  previous  years ; 
the  values  being  in  1912  upwards  of  one  million 
pounds  sterling,  and  in  1913  £104,771. 
L.  A  Substitute  for  Sugar. -Competent 
authorities  predict  that  there  will  be  a  shortage 
of  sugar,  and  those  who  know  the  important 
part  which  sugar  plays  in  the  diet  of  the  people 
must  view  this  possible  shortage  with  serious 
apprehension.  Something  may  be  done  to  cur- 
tail the  wasteful  use  of  sugar  in  the  manufacture 
of  articles  of  luxury,  such  as  fancy  biscuits,  pas- 
try, iced  cakes,  etc.,  but  something  more  than 
this  is  required,  and  we  suggest  that  it  should 
not  prove  impossible  to  produce  a  "  cane-sugar 
substitute,"  which  should  have  both  the  nutri- 
tive and  gustatory  qualities  of  the  genuine 
article.  The  substitute  should  consist  of  a 
trace  of  saccharine  added  to  glucose.  As  is 
generally  known,  saccharine  is  an  intensely 
sweet  substance,  which,  as  we  learn  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Armstrong,  produces  no  ill- 
effects  when  taken  in  small  quantities  sufficient 
for  sweetening  food.  Supplies  of  glucose  are  at 
hand,  and  these  supplies  can  be  augmented  in- 
definitely by  the  manufacture  of  glucose  from- 
Potatos,  rice,  fruits,  and  so  forth.  Furthermore, 
glucose  can  be  obtained  in  quantities  from 
America.  Although  lacking  in  the  sweetness  of 
cane-sugar,  glucose  has  the  same  food  value. 
There  is,  however,  a  heavy  import  duty  on  sac- 
charine, and  Germany,  the  main  source  of  supply, 
is  no  longer  open  to  us.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Government  could  undertake  the  manufacture  of 
saccharine,  and  if  this  is  the  case,  there  being  a 
plentiful  supply  of  glucose,  it  should  be  possible 
to  produce  a  cheap  and  efficient  "  sugar  substi- 
tute "  by  the  combination  of  saccharine  and 
glucose. 

Hampstead  Amateur  Gardeners.  The 
Hampstead  Garden  Suburb  Trust  has  allowed, 
the  residents  on  the  estate  to  plant  the.  ground 
adjoining  the  heath  with  vegetables,  which  will 
be  given  to  London  hospitals  and  other  institu- 
tions during  the  period  of  war.  These  amateur 
gardeners  include  solicitors,  accountants,  doc- 
tors, and  other  professional  men  residing  on  the 
estate.  An  appeal  is  made  for  surplus  plants  of 
Kale,  Savoys,  Broccoli,  and  other  winter  greens, 
which  should  be  sent  carriage  paid  to  Mr.  J.  T. 
Marks,  18,  Corringway,  Garden  Suburb, 
Hendun. 


Supplement  to  the  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle.' 


HIPPEASTRUM    "DAPHNE"  (Half  natural  size) 
(illustrated  in   "the  horticultural  record,"'  from  SIR  GEORGE  holford's  collection) 
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Decoration  for  a  French  Horticul- 
turist.—Monsieur  L.  V.  P.  le  Clerc,  horticul- 
turist and  seedsman,  of  Paris,  has  received 
the  distinction  of  being  created  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  M.  le  Clerc  has  been 
in  the  trade  for  thirty  years,  and  is  Assistant 
General  Secretary  of  the  French  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society.  He  is  now  with  the  Army,  in 
which  he  holds  commissioned  rank. 

Problem   of  French   Field  Labour. -The 

French  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  created,  to 
begin  in  1915,  a  system  of  special  rewards  for 
the  mothers  of  families  whose  members  remain 
on  the  land  instead  of  forsaking  the  country  for 
the  town.  A  committee  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose   of    drawing   up    a    working  scheme. 

"  Revue  Horticole."— The  complete  mobili- 
sation of  the  French  Army  has  had  a  disastrous 
effect  on  all  ordinary  activity  in  France,  and 
business  of  all  sorts  is  almost  at  a  standstill. 
We  have  this  week  received  the  last  issue  of  the 
Revue  Horticole  which  will  be  published  for  the 
present,  bearing  an  intimation  to  the  effect 
that  the  proprietors  are  forced  to  cease  publica- 
tion owing  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  staff — 
editors,  correspondents,  clerks,  and  printers — 
has  been  called  to  the  front. 

International  Sympathy. -The  various 
horticultural  societies  have  exchanged  telegrams 
of  mutual  sympathy  and  good  fellowship  on  the 
occasion  of  the  lamentable  outbreak  of  war. 
The  Societe  Nationale  d'Horticulture  de  France 
sent  the  following  message  to  the  English  Royal 
Horticultural  Society: — "The  Societe  Nationale 
d'Horticulture  de  France  addresses  to  English 
horticulturists  an  expression  of  hearty  con- 
gratulation on  the  readiness  with  which 
England  has  united  in  fraternal  action 
with  France  in  defence  of  civilisation."  The 
answer  of  the  English  society  ran  as  fol- 
lows : — "The  President  and  Council  render 
you  their  sincere  thanks,  and  look  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  the  success  of  the 
French,  the  Belgian,  the  Russian,  and  the  British 
forces.  Long  live  the  Triple  Entente !  Long 
live  France!"  Similar  messages  also  passed 
between  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of 
France  and  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  Bel- 
gium. 

Food  Supplies  in  France.— The  problem 
of  the  food  supply  is  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  French  Government,  and  one  of  the  first 
measures  taken  was  to  suspend  (under  the  power 
conferred  by  the  law  of  1887)  the  tariffs  on 
cereals  and  grain.  Similar  measures  have  been 
taken  with  regard  to  flour,  Maize,  Potatos,  and 
meat.  Committees  are  being  formed  in  each 
district  to  regulate  the  supply  and  demand  of 
food,  and,  where  necessary,  to  buy  such  pro- 
visions as  are  calculated  to  be  required  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  and  sell  them,  for 
cash,  to  consumers,  making  special  provision  for 
any  who  are  too  poor  to  afford  to  buy.  It  has 
been  decided  that  the  price  of  Potatos  shall  not 
rise,  for  the  present,  above  Fs.  25  for  100  kilos. 
This  decision  is  due  to  the  fact  that  large  quan- 
tities are  arriving  every   da}'. 

French  Harvests.— The  French  Minister  of 
Agriculture  has  lately  been  making  close  in- 
quiries into  the  existing  stocks  and  probable  har- 
vests of  wheat  and  other  corn,  and  the  grinding 
capacity  of  the  mills  throughout  the  country. 
The  results  of  this  inquiry  have  been  handed 
to  the  Minister  of  War,  and  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  regularise  supply  and  demand  in  spite 
of  the  exhaustive  requirements  of  the  Forces. 
One  of  the  most  important  tasks  of  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  will  be  to  see  that  the  present 
season's  harvest  is  duly  carried  ;  and  for  this 
purpose  he  has  obtained  from  the  Minister  of 
Marine  the  promise  of  20.000  sailors  who  are 
too  old  to  serve  in  the   Navy    as   farm  hands. 


It  is  also  proposed  to  send  into  their  own  dis- 
tricts factory  hands  who  have  been  working  in 
Paris  and  other  large  towns,  but  who  came 
originally  from  the  country,  and  to  bring  into 
use  all  the  agricultural  implements  at  present 
in  stock  at  factories,  as  well  as  using  those 
already  at  the  farms.  These  arrangements  will 
naturally  take  much  time  and  trouble  to  com- 
plete, and  a  committee  has  been  created  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  especially  to  deal  with 
these  and   similar  problems. 

Hop-Picking.— The  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries,  on  the  basis  of  reports  received  from 
its  crop  reporters,  estimates  that  the  Hop  crop 
in  Kent  and  neighbouring  districts  will  !-■■  will 
above  the  average.  Hop-pickers  will  be  re- 
quired as  usual,  and  the  Board  understands  that 
those  who  have  been  employed  in  previous  years 
will  be  informed  by  growers  either  by  post  or 
through  their  agents  of  the  date  of  picking.  The 
usual  arrangements  for  the  conveyance  of  pickers 
by  train  to  the  large  hop-picking  centres  will,  it 
is  expected,  be  made  in  due  course. 

Blairgowrie  Fruit  Trade  and  the  War.— 

In  common  with  other  fruit-growing  districts 
Blairgowrie  is  much  affected  by  the  war,  and 
the  prices  of  Raspberries  were  so  low  that  some 
of  the  growers  pulped  the  fruit  instead  of  sell- 
ing it  at  the  prices  prevailing,  which  were  only 
£12  to  £15  per  ton,  as  compared  with  £40  per 
ton  last  year. 

Trade  in  Holland.  —  The  Gazette  ne 
Hollande  supplies  some  interesting  notes  on  the 
position  of  Dutch  trade.  Things  are  looking 
much  brighter  for,  amongst  others,  the  market 
gardeners  of  the  Westland.  A  union  of  export 
dealers  has  already  sent  three  steamships  of  _the 
Harwich  and  Batavier  lines  to  England  witli 
thousands  of  pounds  of  Tomatos  The 
Holland  Railway  Company  had  made  it 
known  at  the  sale  at  Loosduinen,  near  The 
Hague,  that  products  may  also  be  dispatched 
again  to  Germany.  The  prices  of  Cucumbers 
rose,  in  consequence,  to  ten  times  those  obtain- 
ing on  previous  days.  The  bulb  growers  are  to 
be  paid  lower  wages,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
destroy  one-third  of  the  crop.  It  is  certain  th.it 
the  war  will  do  much  damage  to  this  branch 
of  industry,  yet  whether  this  will  be  in  the  same 
proportion  as  in  other  businesses  may  be 
doubted.  If  we  turn  to  the  figures  for  last 
year  we  find  that  the  total  export  amounted  to 
24,960,900  kilograms.  It  is  expected  that  the 
exhortations  to  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Russia. 
France  and  Belgium  will  be  considerably 
smaller,  yet  the  export  to  America  will  probably 
be  not  less  than  5,000,000  kilograms — last  year 
it  was  nearly  5,500,000  kgs. — and  to  Scandi- 
navia and  Denmark  will  go  another  2,000,000 
kgs.,  which  with  1,000,000  added  for  all  other 
countries  makes  an  aggregate  of  8,000,000  kgs. 
From  these  figures  it  is  clear  that  a  third  of  last 
year's  total  will  still  be  exported. 

The  Food  Supplies.  —  The  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries  advises  poultry- 
keepers  to  pay  special  attention  to  their  stock  at 
the  present  time.  The  country  will  be  very 
largely  dependent  on  home  supplies  of  eggs 
during  the  continuation  of  the  war.  Every  effort 
should,  therefore,  be  made  to  select  and  retain 
young  and  healthy  laying  stock,  and  pullets  and 
one-year-old  hens  should  receive  careful  atten- 
tion. Every  opportunity  should  be  given  the 
birds  to  gather  as  much  natural  food  as  possible, 
and  full  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the 
stubbles.  On  many  farms  the  poultry  at  this 
time  of  the  year  can  obtain  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  food  they  require,  and  there  is 
no  necessity  to  reduce  the  number  of  really  pro- 
fitable birds  by  marketing  them.  The  birds 
selected  for  sale  should  be  those  which  are  old 
or  otherwise  likely  to  prove  unprofitable.  Every 
poultry-keeper  should  make  preparations  for 
commencing   hatching  operations  as  early  as  cir- 


cumstances permit  of  his  doing  so.  Birds 
hatched  in  autumn  and  early  winter,  however, 
require  special  attention,  and  this  must  be  taken 
i  .to  account  when  determining  the  number  to- 
be  reared  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months. 
Tin  object  should  be  to  rear  as  many  as  can  be 
properly  looked  after.  In  providing  food  for 
poultry  much  that  is  often  regarded  as  refuse 
on  the  farm  may  be  profitably  utilised  ;  small 
Potatos,  Cabbage  leaves  and  "  tailings  "  should 
be  carefully  conserved  and  used  in  order  to  ob- 
viate the  use  of  food  required  for  other  pui-poses. 

To    enable    working    men     to     produce 

garden  food  during  the  war,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire has  decided  to  set  apart  certain  unde- 
veloped land  at  Eastbourne,  free  of  rent. 

Potash  M  an  u  r  ES.-The  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  Fisheries  desires  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  farmers  and  gardeners  to  the  need  for 
seeking  new  sources  of  potash  manures.  This 
country's  supply  of  artificial  potash  manure 
comes  almost  entirely  from  Germany ;  the  exist- 
ing stock  is  very  small,  and  no  further  importa- 
tion is  possible  for  the  present.  The  chief 
natural  sources  of  potash  immediately  available 
are  (1)  seaweed,  and  (2)  weeds,  prunings,  hedge 
clippings,  brushwood,  leaves  and  vegetable  re- 
fuse generally.  Seaweed  is  already  extensively 
used  as  a  manure  on  the  coasts.  All  who  have 
access  to  this  source  of  supply  should  collect  it 
in  quantity.  Broad  weed  may  be  used  direct  as 
manure.  '  Grassy  weed  and  tangle  should  be 
dried  and  burnt  wherever  possible.  A  ton  of 
fresh  weed  should  yield  20  to  30  pounds  of 
potash  (enough,  for  example,  to  manure  from  a 
quarter  to  half  an  acre  of  Potatos).  Inland 
farmers  and  gardeners  may  obtain  potash  by 
burning  all  kinds  of  vegetable  refuse  not  suit- 
able for  direct  application  to  the  soil.  The  per- 
centage of  potash  in  vegetation  varies  very 
widely;  among  ordinary  weeds,  for  example. 
Thistles  might  yield  5  per  cent,  and  Nettles  2.5 
per  cent,  of  their  weight ;  timber  contains  very 
little  potash,  cordwood  a  considerable  quantity, 
and  brushwood  still  more  ;  ordinary  wood  ashes 
might  contain  from  5  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent.. 
according  to  their  source.  The  natural  varia- 
tions are  so  great  that  it  is  not  possible  to  state 
definitely  the  composition  of  the  ashes  resulting 
from  the  burning  of  the  weeds,  prunings,  hedge- 
clippings,  etc.,  but  they  might  be  expected  to 
contain  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  potash,  i.e., 
they  might  be  worth  as  much  as  an  equal  weight 
of  kainit  (last  spring  kainit  sold  at  about  £2  10s. 
per  ton).  It  is  absolutely  essential,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  full  supplies  of  farmyard  manure,  that 
potash  should  be  provided  for  such  farm  crops 
as  Potatos  and  (on  light  soils)  Turnips,  and  that 
it  should  be  available  in  gardens  for  Potatos, 
Carrots,  Parsnips,  Onions,  and  many  other 
crops.  In  view  of  the  lack  of  employment  for 
unskilled  labour  in  many  districts  farmers  might 
well  begin  by  collecting  all  readily-available 
vegetable  refuse  with  the  view  of  drying  and 
burning  it,  and  storing  the  ashes  for  early  spring 
use  before  the  winter  sets  in.  Similarly  during 
the  winter  much  labour  might  be  employed  in 
rooting  out  old  hedges  and  clearing  off  other 
coarse  vegetation  in  itself  objectionable.  Alt 
these  cleanings  might  be  burnt,  and  the  ashes 
used  in  late  spring  at  a  time  when  potash 
manures  may  be  of  great  value.  The  ashes  must 
be  stored  in  a  dry  place.  The  carbonate  of 
potash  present  in  ashes  is  very  soluble,  and  would 
quickly  be  washed  out  if  exposed  to  rain.  The 
following  leaflets  dealing  with  the  uses  of  potash 
manures  may  be  obtained  post  free  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary,  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries.  Letters  of  application  need  not  be 
stamped.  Leaflet  80. — Use  of  artificial  manures. 
Leaflet  105. — Fertilisers  for  market  garden  crops. 
Leaflet  254. — The  use  of  seaweed  as  manure. 

The  Consultative  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee.—  The  Committee  has  thought  it  advis- 
able at  the  earliest  stage  of  its  proceedings  to  re- 
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view  the  position  with  regard  to  the  food  stocks  at 
present   available   for   consumption.     The    Board 
of  Agriculture,  whose  sources  of  information  are 
of  the  widest  character,   has  already  issued   re- 
assuring   statements    on    this    subiect,    and    the 
practical  knowledge  of   the  Committee,  together 
with    the    information    from    official    and    other 
sources  which  has  been  freely  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal, has  led  them  to  form  similar  conclusions. 
They  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that   in  existing 
circumstances   any   considerable    increase    in   the 
price  of  ordinary  foodstuffs  would  be  unjustifi- 
able ;  and  they  would  add  that  there  is  no  occa- 
sion   whatever    for    public    alarm.      The    Com- 
mittee welcomes  the  steps  which  have  been  taken 
by   His  Majesty's   Government   with    a  view    to 
preventing   excessive   prices    being    charged    for 
foodstuffs.     The    Committee    fully    realises    the 
handicap     imposed     upon     farmers     in     getting 
in    the    harvest    by    the    depletion    of    skilled 
agricultural     labour     owing     to     the     mobilisa- 
tion of  the  Army,  etc.     Active  steps  are  being 
taken  to  supply  the  deficiency  thus  created  by 
means    of    special     instructions     issued     to     the 
•Labour  Exchanges.     All  possible  use  should  be 
made  of  these  organisations,   which  are  making 
•special   efforts  to   organise   a   supply  of   suitable 
labour.      It    is  also   realised   that  the    type   of 
labour    most    acceptable    to    the   farmer   at   this 
juncture      will     be     skilled      or,     failing     that, 
knowledgeable.      The    committee    therefore    con- 
fidently     appeals     to     landowners    to    facilitate 
the   employment    of     members    of     their    estate 
staffs    (such    as    keepers,     woodmen,     gardeners, 
etc.)    upon  the  neighbouring  farms;  and  to  the 
agricultural    community    generally    to   encourage 
and   induce   all   inhabitants   of   country   villages, 
not   of  necessity  otherwise  employed,   to  lend  a 
hand.       Incidentally,    the    Committee    has    wel- 
comed  a  timely  offer   which    has    been    received 
from    the    Boy    Scouts    Association    to     include 
immediately  among  the  list  of  the  more  imports 
ant   matters   in   which    the     Scouts     can   at   the 
present  time   render  themselves   most   useful    in 
agricultural      districts      the      "conveyance      of 
messages  between   farmers    and   possible   sources 
of  labour  "  and  other  like  tasks.    It  is  hoped  that 
this  expedient  may  do  something  to  overcome  the 
practical   difficulty  of  communication.     The  Boy 
Scouts  Association  is   urging  their  local  associa- 
tions  to   encourage    Scouts   to   assist   farmers    in 
their   own   neighbourhood   in   any    way    in   their 
power.     The  Scouts  would  be  entitled"to  receive 
fair  remuneration  for  their  work. 

The    following    recommendations   of   the 

Agricultural  Consultative  Committee  must 
in  all  cases  be  dependent  upon :  (1) 
Local  conditions,  and  (2)  the  circumstances 
of  the  individual  holding.  But,  generally, 
the  Committee  is  of  opinion  that,  in 
the  existing  circumstances,  agriculturists 
should  do  all  in  their  power  to  secure  that  the 
supply  of  home-produced  foodstuffs  may  be  in 
excess  of  the  normal.  In  this  respect'  the  re- 
quirements of  the  future  with  regard  both  to 
cropping  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  fullest 
complement  of  live  stock  that  holdings  can  use- 
fully carry  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  :— 
(1)  The  acreage  under  Wheat  should  be  largely 
increased  wherever  practicable.  In  this  direc- 
tion it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  on  clean 
land,  and  by  the  aid  of  suitable  arti- 
ficial manure,  good  crops  of  Wheat  can 
be  obtained  in  successive  years.  Atten- 
tion is  drawn  to  Section  26  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Holdings  Act,  1908,  which  permits  any 
system  of  cropping,  subject  to  the  holding  being 
protected  from  deterioration.  (2)  Where  Wheat 
cannot  be  grown  the  sowing  of  Winter  Oats, 
Winter  Barley,  and  Bye  might  be  substituted. 
These  crops  ripen  early,  and  allow  the  labour 
on  harvest  to  be  evenly  distributed.  (3)  The 
Cabbage  crop  is  also  one  to  be  considered  where 
land  can  be  spared.  It  provides  a  considerable 
weight   of    food   suitable    for   either   human     or 


animal  consumption.  (4)  There  is  much  land  of 
a  certain  class  now  under  Grass  which  would 
probably  pay  for  breaking  up.  If  this  land  is 
scheduled  as  arable  in  the  farm  agreement  the 
tenant  has  the  option  of  ploughing  it  up.  If 
it  is  scheduled  as  Grass  the  Agricultural  Con- 
sultative Committee  suggest  co-operation  be- 
tween owner  and  occupier  as  to  the  advisability 
of  breaking  up  certain  fields  in  view  of  the 
national  question  of  increasing  home-grown  food- 
stuffs. (5)  Where  a  surplus  of  Grass  or  Clover 
exists  ensilage  might  be  made.  Particulars  of 
the  best  methods  can  be  obtained  from  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  Leaflet  No.  9.  (6)  The  slaughter 
of  immature  or  breeding  stock  of  every  descrip- 
tion should  be  avoided.  Where  circumstances 
permit,  the  total  head  of  live  stock  should  be 
increased,  particularly  animals  such  as  pigs, 
which  multiply  quickly.  Ewe  lambs  might  with 
advantage  be  put  to  the  ram  towards  the  end 
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of  the  year.  (7)  While  there  should  be  no  dimi- 
nution in  the  numbers  of  live  stock  kept,  the 
strictest  economy  (subject  to  proper  condition- 
ing) and  foresight  with  regard  to  feeding  is 
advocated.  The  cheapest  efficient  forms  of  food 
should  be  used,  and  no  waste  spaces  capable  of 
producing  food  for  animals  should  remain  un- 
cropped.  No  recommendation  is  attempted  as  to 
the  exact  description  of  the  foodstuffs  to  be  grown, 
as  this  must  depend  upon  the  special  circumstances 
of  each  case,  of  which  generally  the  individual 
farmer  will  be  the  best  judge ;  if  in  doubt  he 
can  obtain  advice  gratis  from  the  recognised 
Agricultural  College  in  his  "Province  "  or  from 
the  County  Agricultural  Organiser.  But  the 
following  crops,  among  others,  are  worthy  of 
consideration  :— Trifolium,  Vetches,  Rye  for 
spring  feeding,  and  Italian  Rye  Grass.  By 
adopting  such  measures  the  more  valuable  foods 
would,  so  far  as  possible,  be  freed  for  human 
consumption. 


The  Watering  of  Succulent  Plants.— 
M.  Buyssens,  writing  on  the  requirements  of 
the  Cactaceae  (Rev.  de  VHort.  Beige,  et  Etran- 
g'ere,  July  15,  1914),  draw6  attention  to  the 
fact,  ignored- by  not  a  few  amateurs,  that  such  suc- 
culent plants  as  the  Cactaceae  require  watering 
like  other  plants  during  their  period  of  active 
growth ;  hence  it  follows  that  the  amount  of 
water  which  these  plants  require  from  April  to 
September  varies  with  the  temperature.  .During 
the  growing  season  the  plants  should  be  inspected 
twice  a  week,  and  those  which  are  dry  should 
receive  water.  In  winter  the  plants  should  be 
examined  once  a  fortnight,  and  if  any  are  very 
dry  they  should  receive  water  sparingly.  Epi- 
phyllums  may  be  kept  dry  from  August  to  Oc- 
tober, but  Rhipsalis  must  be  allowed  to  dry 
up  completely.  The  surface  of  the  soil  should 
be  stirred  occasionally,  and  not  allowed  to  form 
a  hard. crust.  When  watering  avoid  as  much  as 
possible   wetting   the  plants. 


NURSERY     NOTES. 


MESSRS.    HILLIER   AND    SONS, 
WINCHESTER. 

Within  the  boundaries  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Winchester,   but  high   up  the  hillside    towards 
Romsey,    Messrs.    Hillier   and    Sons  have   what 
may  be  termed  a  "  Home  Nursery,"  where  they 
display  collections  of  their  large  nursery  stock. 
Though  it    contains    ranges   of    glasshouses    and 
frames,    this    nursery    has    but    little    likeness 
to     the       conventional.         Were       it       not     for 
the      name      of      the      firm      at      the      entrance 
it    might    well    be    imagined    to    lead    to    the 
gardens    of    a    country   estate,    for  the    Messrs. 
Hillier     are     such     keen     lovers     of     trees     and 
shrubs    of    all    kinds    that    many    examples    are 
cherished   which   will   not,  nor  are   expected   to, 
bring  any  returns.     This  nursery  is  open  to  in- 
spection  during   working   hours,  and   the   towns- 
f i ilk    and     visitors     fully     appreciate    the    privi- 
lege  of  roaming   around  the   delightful   grounds 
without   let   or   hindrance.     In   other  nurseries 
within    easy    reach    Messrs.    Hillier    grow   their 
large      stocks     on    the    usual    methodical    prin- 
ciples.     At    "  Pit   Corner,"    nearly    a   couple   of 
hundred  feet  higher,  may  be  seen  large  breadths 
of    Roses,    nearly    all    budded    on    Briar   stocks, 
and  of  Apples  on  the  true  broad-leaved  Paradise 
stock,   which    here  has  the  virtue  of  producing 
wood  quite  free  from  American  blight.    At  St. 
Cross  Nursery  the  collections  of  herbaceous  and 
Alpine  plants  are  grown.     The  long  straight  rows 
of  nursery  stock,  of  Pears,  Currants  of  all  kinds, 
Gooseberries,  and  ornamental   trees    and   shrubs, 
ready   and    fit   for  permanent   planting,    are   far 
from  being  uninteresting,  and  no  one  could  fail 
to   be   impressed    by   the    sturdy    and   healthy 
appearance  of  the  plants.     But  it  is  in  the  Home 
grounds,    planted     with    exceedingly    interesting 
trees  and  shrubs,  that  the  garden  lover  prefers  to 
spend   most  time.    Just   inside   the  gates  on  the 
way  to  the  office  an  usually  fine  Paulownia  im- 
perialis  over  25   feet  high  and  measuring  3  feet 
8  inches  at  4  feet  up  the  girth  arrests  attention. 
This  tree  flowers  well  nearly  every  summer,  and 
is  now  bearing  many  racemes  of  fruit  (see  fig.  61). 
In   this    nursery,    where    a     fair    loam    overlies 
chalk,   young    Paulownias    have    already    made 
growths  10   feet    long,   with    exceptionally  large 
leaves.     The   flowering   season    of    the   majority 
of   trees   and  shrubs   is   over,   but   many    of   the 
fruits  of  the  le6s  common  subjects  are  of  especial 
interest ;     they     carry,    for     example,    the   rela- 
tively   large     Walnut-like     fruits     (see    fig.    62) 
hanging    on    the    bushes    of   Xanthoceras  sorbi- 
folia,     fruits     of      Piptanthus      nepalensis,     and 
the  legumes   of  Sophora   tetraptera  are  much   in 
evidence.  A  little  way  beyond  the  tall  Paulownia 
there  is   an  especially   fine  specimen  of  Gymno- 
cladus  canadensis,   which,    contrary   to  its   usual 
habit,  is  very  shapely.     The  Sugar  Maple  (Acer 
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saccharinum),  which  assumes  such  glorious 
colouring  in  the  autumn,  is  here  represented 
by  a  fine  tree  over  35  feet  high,  which  contrasts 
finely  with  the  glaucous  foliage  of  Pyrus 
torminalis.  The  almost  numberless  species 
which  thrive  so  well  in  this  nursery  show  that 
the  possession  of  a  chalk  subsoil  need  not  pre- 
vent the  culture  of  a  great  variety  of  trees  and 
shrube.  Except  for  a  comparatively  few 
genera,  of  which  Rhododendron,  Erica,  and 
certain  Conifers  are  well-known  examples,  the 
choice  for  such  soils  is  not  greatly  restricted. 
But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, whilst  most  of  the  shrubs  which  are  native 
of  the  western  United  States  of  America 
luxuriate  in  chalk  soils,  those  from  the  eastern 
States,  although  belonging  to  the  same  genus, 
are  chalk-haters,  and  if  they  can  be  induced  to 
live  at  all  eke  out  a  miserable  existence.  To 
overcome        this     Messrs.      Hillier      and      Sons 


spanned  by  a  rustic  bridge  draped  with  Wis- 
tarias and  Polygonum  baldschuanicum,  is  filled 
with  an  upnte-date  collection  of  hardy  Nym- 
phaeas.  Of  the  large-flowered  sorts,  N.  gloriosa, 
N.  William  Falconer,  N.  Gladstoniana,  N.  Mar- 
liacea  rosea,  and  N.  M.  chromatella  are  a  selec- 
tion, and  the  smaller  but  equally  charming 
Leydeckeri  hybrids  are  also  represented.  At 
the  margin  of  the  pool  there  are  many  appro- 
priate plants,  and  on  drier  ground  groups  of 
Monarda  didyma,  Eupatorium  purpureum, 
Spiraea  palmata,  and  other  herbaceous  peren- 
nials add  a  welcome  brightness.  Many  Bam- 
boos, a  collection  of  Viburnums,  prostrate  Juni- 
pers and  similar  shrubs  are  very  effective  in  the 
middle  distance ;  and  a  bog  garden  contains 
numerous  Primulas  as  well  as  a  great  variety  of 
other  moisture-loving  plants.  The  rock  garden, 
which  already  contains  a  good  collection  of 
Alpines,  is  being  extended,  and  dry  walls 


them  in  a  heap.  They  are  larger  than  the  ordi- 
nary mouse,  pale  brown,  and  quite  white  under- 
neath. Such  mice  have  never  been  seen  here 
before.  I  do  not  know  if  others  have  noticed  the 
large  numbers  of  plants  that  have  been  double 
stemmed  (fasciated),  including  Lilies,  Delphi 
niums,  and,  most  curious  of  all,  a  Vegetable 
Marrow,  which  produced  a  large  flat  end  about  a 
yard  long.  Ina  Scott-Elliott,  Teviot  Lodge, 
Hawick,   Roxburghshire. 

[The  mould  is  a  fungus  which  first  appears  on 
the  leaves  and  later  on  the  fruit.  In  future 
spray  the  plants  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  at 
half  the  usual  strength  twice  before  the  flowers 
expand.  The  "mice"  are  probably  voles,  which 
cause  injury  in  the  way  you  describe. — Eds.] 

Spinach  and  its  Substitutes  (see  p. 
117). — Mr.  Brotherston's  article  on  this  subject  is 
most  interesting.  I  do  not,  however,  see  any 
mention  of  two  of  the  best  substitutes  for 
ordinary     Spinach  :     Spinach     Beet  and     New 


Fig.  62. — a  fruiting  spray  of  xanthoceras    sorbifolia. 


[Photograph   by  C.   P.   Ruffill. 


acquired  nursery  ground  at  a  lower  level, 
where  the  soil,  although  still  overlying  chalk, 
contains  very  little  free  lime,  and  is  deeper. 
Here  are  grown  the  bulk  of  the  Conifers, 
Heaths,  and  Rhododendrons.  It  is  curious 
that  whilst  Betula  pubescens  and  Caly- 
•canthus  occidentalis  flourish  on  this  loam  over 
chalk,  Betula  alba  and  Calycanthus  floridus  dis- 
like it.  Of  the  many  shrubs,  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  half-hardy,  that  are  perfectly  suc- 
cessful at  the  home  nursery,  Fabiana  imbricate, 
Perovskia  atriplicifolia,  Teu.crium  fruticans, 
Abelia  chinensis,  Olearia  stellulata,  Solanum 
crispum,  Fremontia  californica,  Punica  Grana- 
tum,  Eueryphia  pinnatifolia,  and  Carpenteria 
californica  are  a  few  names  which  have  been 
taken  at  random. 

The  water  garden  is  the  most  delightful  fea- 
ture of  this  interesting  nursery.  In  a  pleasant, 
sheltered  corner  open  to  the  midday  sun  a  pool, 


be    constructed    to    illustrate    the     many    plants 
which  may  be  grown  in  this  way. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The    Editors   do    not   hold    themselves   responsible   for 
the   opinions    expressed    by    correspondents.) 

The  Season  at  Hawick.— The  season  has 
been  exceptionally  hot  and  dry  in  these  parts. 
We  generally  have  a  fine  and  plentiful  supply 
of  Strawberries,  but  this  season  mice  and  mould 
have  quite  destroyed  the  fruit.  What  is  the 
cause  of  the  mould  ?  It  begins  as  a  small  spot, 
and  spreads  over  the  whole  berry.  We  have  never 
seen  the  disease  here  before.  The  mice  I  never 
saw  before  till  last  year  when  they  were  found 
in  one  of  the  houses,  and  this  year  the  gardener 
has  trapped  eight  amongst  the  Strawberries. 
They  do  not  eat  the  berries,  but  bite  through 
the  stem  of  the  small  and  unripe  fruits,  leaving 


Zealand  Spinach.  There  is  no  more  useful  vege- 
table for  gardens  of  limited  extent  than  Spinach 
Beet.  It  thrives  well  in  small  gardens, 
where  a  few  rows  will  furnish  a  continual  pick- 
ing over  a  lengthened  season.  If  the  seed  is 
sown  early  in  April  in  well-worked  soil  it  soon 
germinates,  and  the  first  leaves  are  ready  by 
the  time  the  bulk  of  spring  Cabbages  are 
over.  The  seed  may  be  sown  in  rows  18  inches 
apart,  and  by  the  time  they  are  thinned  the 
plants  should  be  almost  6  inches  asunder. 
These  April-sown  plants,  if  kept  well  picked, 
will  continue  to  push  up  new  leaves  freely  till 
autumn  is  well  advanced.  Occasional  pickings, 
depending  a  good  deal  upon  the  weather,  may  be 
made  in  winter,  and,  with  the  return  of  spring, 
a  crop  of  young  leaves  will  be  produced.  If  a 
second  sowing  is  made  in  July  or  August  the 
leaves  will  be  ready  for  picking  as  soon  as,  or 
even  before,  the  first  batch  commences  to  push 
up  its  flower  spikes,  when  the  plants  should  be 
cleared    off   the   ground.    New   Zealand    Spinach 
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(Tetragonia  expansa)  is  usually  recommended  to 
be  sown  under  glass,  but  this  is  by  no  means 
necessary.  Sown  out-of-doors  in  the  middle  of 
April,  should  the  weather  be  favourable,  the 
young  plants  will  soon  make  their  appearance,  and 
grow  rapidly.  New  Zealand  Spinach  succeeds 
best  in  a  rich,  well-worked,  warm  soil.  When 
growing  freely  the  plants  spread  Tapidly,  so  that 
a  distance  of  3  feet  should  be  allowed  between 
the  rows.  Half-a-dozen  rows  10  feet  long  will 
yield  a  good  picking  two  or  three  times  a  week 
until  frosts  occur  ;  but,  unlike  Spinach  Beet,  this 
crop  is  frequently  injured  by  frost.      IF.  T. 

R.H.S.    Saxifrage    Conference,    1915. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  possible  regret  that,  on 
account  of  the  present  unfortunate  relations  be- 
tween this  country  and  Germany,  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  feel  constrained 
to  postpone  till  happier  times  the  Saxifrage  Con- 
ference announced  for  next  year.  W.  Wilks, 
Secretary. 

Simple  Methods  of  Preserving   Fruit. 

Whilst  engaged  in  the  gardens  at  Park  Place, 
Henley,  we  used  to  bottle  fruit  in  plain  water, 
which  is  done  as  follows  : — The  fruit  is  put  in 
battles  and  the  latter  are  filled  with  water,  which 
is  sterilised  by  boiling,  the  length  of  time  to  be 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  fruit.  Soft 
fruits,  such  as  Loganberries  and  Blackberries,  re- 
quire less  time  than  Plums  and  similar  fruits.  Any 
saucepan  will  do  for  boiling,  provided  the  bottles 
do  not  rest  directly  on  the  bottom.  They  should 
be  stood  on  a  thin  piece  of  wood  or  cardboard.  I 
have  gone  to  much  trouble  in  trying  to  persuade 
fellow-gardeners  to  preserve  fruit  in  this  man- 
ner. If  we  remember  how  our  grandmothers 
filled  bottles  with  fruit  and  boiled  them  in  the 
copper  no  one  would  have  cause  to  grumble  at 
having  too  much  or  too  little  fruit,  because  this 
system  makes  it  quite  possible  to  have  a  regular 
supply  of  fresh  fruit  at  all  times.  It  was  with 
pleasure  I  read  your  note  on  this  subject.  T.  I. 
Powell,  Bawdsley  Manor  Gardens,   Wood  bridge. 

The  best  way  to  preserve   fruit  without 

sugar  is  as  follows  : — Warm  the  bottles  on  the  fire- 
place and  then  fill  them  with  fruit.  Boil  some 
water  and  let  it  stand  for  a  little  while  to  go  just 
off  the  boil.  Cover  the  fruit  in  the  bottle  with  it, 
and  then  pour  melted  mutton  suet  in  the  neck  of 
the  bottle  about  one  inch  thick.  By  this  means 
the  bottles  will  be  made  airtight.  John  Red- 
mile,  Balderton  Hall  Gardens,  Newark. 

Summer  Pruning  of  the  Plum.— In  the 
issues  for  June  13  and  July  4  two  able  authorities 
gave  helpful  advice  on  the  summer  pruning 
of  the  Plum.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that 
neither  of  your  correspondents  dealt  with  a 
particular  habit  of  growth  sometimes  met  with 
in  Plum  trees  when  cultivated  on  clayey  subsoils. 
I  refer  to  a  tree  growing  "one-sided,"  that  is, 
several  of  the  growths  quite  suddenly  in  one 
season  commence  to  grow  vigorously  on  one  side 
of  the  tree  and  continue  to  do  so,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  trees  trained  on  walls  or 
fences.  A  tree  of  Coe's  Golden  Drop  Plum  has  be- 
haved exactly  in  this  way  here  this  year.  To 
pinch  out  or  pinch  back  these  strong  shoots  seems 
to  me  but  to  aggravate  the  trouble,  for  they  at 
once  start  again  into  growth.  Moreover,  it  often 
happens  that  these  extra  strong  shoots  are  needed 
to  fill  empty  spaces,  being  frequently  main  side 
shoots.  My  practice  is  to  leave  these  strong 
main  growths  and  root  prune  or  wholly 
lift  the  tree  in  the  autumn.  The  shoots  are 
cut  back  at  the  time  of  winter  pruning.  To  cut 
out  or  pinch  back  rank  growths  of  any  fruit 
tree  is  not,  I  think,  sufficient;  the  roots  must 
also  be  pruned.  C.  Turner,  Ken  View  Garden. 
Highgate. 

Cross  Pollination  in  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums  and  Cherries.— Having  been  asked 
to  collect  information  as  to  which  varieties  of 
Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  and  Cherry  yield  good 
crops  when  two  varieties  are  planted  together 
in  an  orchard,  and  which  varieties  yield  badly 
when  planted  together,  I  should  highly  value 
any  careful  observations  by  readers  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  on  the  following  points  : — 
'1)  In  orchards  of  one  or  more  acres  of  Apple, 
Pear,  Plum,  or  Cherry  planted  with  one  single 
variety,  does  that  variety  crop  well  ?     We  wish 


to  get  information  as  to  which  varieties  can  be 
safely  planted  alone.  Apparently  Bramley's 
Seedling  is  an  exception,  and  can  be  planted 
successfully  in  considerable  quantities  alone 
(though  probably  still  more  successfully  inter- 
mixed with  another  variety),  whereas  Lane's 
Prince  Albert  planted  alone  in  block  is  a 
failure.  (2)  In  orchards  entirely  planted  with 
two  varieties  do  both  varieties  crop  well,  or 
does  one  variety  crop  well  and  the  other  badly  ? 
Or  do  both  varieties  crop  badly,  being  apparently 
unsuited  to  cross-pollination  ?  Thus  in  many 
orchards  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and  Worcester 
Pearmain  both  crop  particularly  well  where 
intermixed,  whereas  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
planted  with  Peas<good's  Nonesuch  is  unsuccess- 
ful. (3)  Any  notes  on  the  proportion  of  the 
two  varieties,  whether  equal  in  number,  or,  say, 
in  six  or  eight  will  be  welcome,  as  we  wish  to  find 
the  best  proportion  and  the  best  arrangement 
to  ensure  cross  pollination.  Cecil  H.  Hooper, 
Bridge   Street,    Wye,    Kent. 

Large  Peaches.- On  July  25  I  gathered  two 
fruits  of  Sea  Eagle  Peaches,  one  of  which  weighed 
14  ozs.  and  the  other  16  ozs.  I  had  previously 
gathered  six  others  weighing  14  ozs.  each.  The 
tree  bore  40  fruits,  several  of  which  weighed 
12  ozs.  E.  Clements.  Lamb  Close  House  har- 
dens, Eastwood,  Nottinghamshire. 


REMARKS  ON   THE   CONDITION  OF  THE 
FRUIT  CROPS. 


(See  Tables  and  Summaries,  ante,  pp.  87-93.) 
(Continued  from  p.  137.) 

Hertfordshire. — There  was  prospect  of  ex- 
cellent crops  of  hardy  fruit6  of  every  kind  when 
the  trees  were  in  flower,  but  cold  north-east  winds 
at  the  latter  part  of  May,  together  with 
slight  frost6  of  May  26  and  27,  did  much  damage. 
The  Apple  crop  was  badly  affected,  and  Straw- 
berries, although  protected,  did  not  entirely 
escape.  The  earlier  varieties  suffered  also  from 
a  long  period  of  dry  weather  when  the  berries 
were  swelling;  the  late  varieties  were  very  good. 
Cherries,  both  sweet  and  Morello,  were  abundant, 
and  Peaches  and  Nectarines  quite  up  to  the  aver- 
age. Pears  Tequire  much  thinning,  and  the  crop 
of  small  fruits  is  a  very  good  one.  H.  Prime, 
Hatfield  House  Gardens,  Hatfield. 

After  a  fine  promise,  the  fruit  crops  are 

somewhat  disappointing.  The  severe  frosts 
which  occurred  here  at  the  end  of  May  did  con- 
siderable damage,  especially  among  the  smaller 
fruits,  such  as  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Rasp- 
berries and  early  Strawberries.  Standard  Plums 
were  practically  ruined  in  the  orchards,  but  the 
crop  on  walls  is  good.  Cherries,  both  sweet  and 
Morello,  were  very  plentiful  and  good.  Apples 
and  Pears  are  good  average  crops;  the  trees 
are  wonderfully  clean  and  the  fruits  swelling 
well.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  promise  well. 
The.  soil  here  is  a  very  stiff  clay,  which  is  un- 
workable during  wet  weather,  and  during  times 
of  drought  the  surface  cracks  badly  and  vegeta- 
tion suffers  considerably.  Edwin  Beckett,  Ai- 
de nh  am   House  Gardens,  Elsfree. 

The  fruit  crops  are  equal  to  the  average. 

Apples  are  variable.  Some  trees — e.g.,  King  of 
the  Pippins,  Golden  Noble  and  Dutch  Mignonne 
— are  over-cropped  ;  other  varieties  have  not  more 
than  half  a  crop.  Pears  are  exceptionally  plenti- 
ful ;  the  varieties  Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Diel  and 
Beurre  Bosc  had  to  be  thinned  severely. 
Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Walnuts  are  plentiful, 
but  Cobs  and  Filberts  are  much  below  average. 
The  first  part  of  the  early  Strawberry  crop  suf- 
fered considerably  during  the  damp  days  early 
in  June.  The  soil  is  a  good  loam  on  a  gravel  subsoil. 
./.  G.  Walker,  Oak  Hill  Park  Gardens,  East 
Barnct. 

The  Apple  crop  is  the  most  disappointing 

of  all.  The  tree6  flowered  most  pro- 
fusely and  a  few  varieties  have  good  crops ; 
others  have  a  partial  crop,  and  a  great  many  not 
a  single  fruit,  for  the  unfavourable  weather 
and  severe  attacks  of  pests  quite  destroyed 
the  bloom.  Pears  are  better  and  at  present  this 
crop  promises  well,  Stone  fruits  of  all  kinds  are 
good,  except  that  silver  leaf  is  rather  prevalent 
on  Plums.     Small  fruits  are  good,  but  the  pro- 


longed drought  up  to  July  2  affected  the  swell- 
ing of  Strawberries.  E.  F.  HazeXton,  North 
Mymms  Gardens,  Hatfield. 

The  fruit  crops  in  this  district  are,  on  the 

whole,  fairly  good.  Apples  set  very  well,  but 
many  fruits  have  fallen  ;  however,  these  seems 
to  be  a  fair  crop  left,  and  the  quality  is  very 
good.  Small  fruits  have  been  above  the  average, 
all  kinds  being  clean  and  good.  The  soil  here  is 
a  heavy  loam  with  a  chalky  clay  sub-soil,  which 
is  very  retentive,  and  we  do  not  suffer  from 
drought  so  quickly  as  in  some  districts.  Charles 
A.  Heath,  Great  Hallingbury  Place  Gardens, 
Bishop's  Stortford. 

Apples  are  not  so  plentiful  as  the  quan- 
tity of  blossom  promised.  Hot,  dry  weather  at 
the  time  of  flowering  was  favourable  to  cater- 
pillars and  much  of  the  blossom  fell  early. 
Pears  on  walls  are  yielding  an  average  crop,  but 
many  of  the  fruits  are  damaged  by  the  Pear 
maggot.  Plums  and  Damsons  are  carrying 
heavy  crops.  Cherries  flowered  well,  but  the 
fruits  dropped  freely.  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees  are  carrying  good  crops  ;  they  are  clean  and 
healthy  and  very  promising  for  1915.  Apricots 
are  a  poor  crop.  Strawberries  have  been  excep- 
tionally plentiful.  Givon's  Late  Prolific  with- 
stands wet  and  Waterloo  is  good  for  late  crop- 
ping. Walnuts  are  abundant.  IF.  ./.  Snetl, 
Wini pule   Gardens,  Royston. 

Leicestershire. — The  fruit  crops  in  this  dis- 
trict are  the  worst  on  record  for  thirty-four 
years.  The  Apple,  Pear  and  Plum  trees  in  the 
open  orchards  are  fruitless.  In  the  sheltered 
garden  some  varieties  of  Apples  have  an  average 
crop,  viz.  : — Bismarck,  Lord  Gro6venor,  Belle 
Pointoise,  The  Queen,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch  and 
Stirling  Castle.  Pears  on  walls  yield  an  average 
crop.  Of  stone  fruits  Peaches  are  the  best,  and 
the  trees  are  in  a  clean,  healthy  condition.  Only 
on  the  walLs  are  there  any  Plums  and  they  are  a 
short  crop.  Silver  leaf  disease  is  becoming  very 
prevalent  here.  Small  fruits  were  much 
damaged  by  frosts  in  May.  Strawberries, 
Black  Currants  and  Raspberries  were  most 
damaged,  and  there  was  only  a  small  crop 
of  late  Raspberries.  Gooseberries  are  abundant 
and  in  a  clean  condition.  The  soil  is  a  medium 
loam,  resting  on  a  subsoil  of  Ted  clay,  which 
retains  much  moisture  even  in  times  of  prolonged 
droughts.  D.  Roberts,  Prestwold  Gardens, 
Loughborough. 

All  kinds  of  fruits  promised   good   crops 

until  May  2,  when  a  severe  frost  injured  the 
Apples  just  when  most  of  the  trees  were  in  full 
flower.  Pears  and  Gooseberries  were  set  and  the 
foliage  being  fairly  advanced  in  growth,  the 
young  fruits  escaped  injury.  The  thermometer. 
4  feet  above  the  ground,  registered  26°,  and 
20°  on  the  grass  ;  but  fortunately  the  weather 
was  very  dry,  or  the  consequences  would  have 
been  far  worse.  On  May  26  and  27  severe  frosts 
occurred  again  when  Strawberries,  Raspberries 
and  Loganberries  were  in  full  flower,  and  des- 
troyed all  blooms  that  were  open.  The  thermo- 
meter 4  feet  above  the  ground  registered  26°  and 
27°,  and  mi  the  grass  to" 24°  and  25°.  Manv  other 
plants  in  the  garden  were  severely  injured.  The 
Apples  we  have  this  season  are  chiefly  on  the 
tops  of  tall  standard  trees,  where  the  frost  was 
not  so  severe.  Dwarf  bush  trees  have  scarcely 
any  fruit.  Apricots,  Peaches,  Gooseberries  and 
Plums  are  yielding  the  best  crops  we  have  had 
for  several  vears  past.  W.  I/.  Divers,  Bel  voir 
Castle    Gardens.    Grantham. 

Northamptonshire. — The  fruit  crons  are,  on 
the  whole,  good.  There  was  a  surprising  show 
of  blossom,  which,  however,  suffered  from  the 
frosts  of  May  25  and  26 ;  otherwise  we  should 
have  bad  a  record  year.  The  early  blooms  of 
the  Straw-berries  were  all  blackened.  C.  F. 
I 'rump.  Althorp  Park  Gardens,  Northampton. 
Nottinghamshire. — The  spring  gave  excellent 
promise  for  fruit  of  all  kinds,  and  the  trees  were 
covered  with  blossom;  but  on  the  night  of 
May  1  11°  of  frost  were  registered,  which  did 
considerable  damage.  Apricots  were  the  size  of 
marbles,  but  owing  to  the  frost  the  fruits  nearly 
all  dropped.  Early  Apples  and  Pears  were  set 
and  swelling  ;  they  also  dropped,  and  trees  that 
were  in  flower  at  the  time  were  completely 
mined.  Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Plums  have  also 
dropped.  Sweet  Cherries  escaped  injury-,  being 
protected  by  their  foliage.  Morello  Cherries  suf- 
fered badly;   all  small   fruits  are  average  crops 
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excepting  Gooseberries,  which  are  plentiful,  as 
the  bushes  were  protected  with  nets.  Early 
Potatos,  French  Beans  and  Scarlet  Runners  were 
cut  down  near  the  ground.  The  oldest  gardener  in 
this  locality  informs  me  that  it  is  50  years  since 
so  much  damage  was  done  by  frost  in  this  dis- 
trict. The  damage  is  not  only  confined  to  gar- 
dens; forest  trees,  such  as  Oak,  Beech,  Walnut, 
Chestnut,  and  many  fine  shrubs  suffered  badly  : 
in  fact,  many  of  them  were  killed.  Our  soil  is 
light  in  texture  and  on  a  subsoil  of  sand.  James 
B.   Allan,   Osbcrton   Gardens,    Worksop. 

The  fruit  crops  vary  very  much  in  this 

locality.  On  the  low-lying  land  Apples,  Pears 
and  Plums  are  total  failures,  as  the  spring  frost 
destroyed  the  bloom.  On  the  higher  ground  there 
was  a  good  crop,  but  many  Apples  and  Plums 
dropped  during  the  long  drought.  There  are 
heavy  crops  of  wall  fruit  in  some  places,  whilst 
in  others  there  is  practically  none.  Nuts  are 
carrying  a  heavy  crop  in  one  plantation,  but 
elsewhere  the  frost  killed  most  of  the  bloom. 
Gooseberries  are  under  average,  and  also  Black 
Currants.  Red  and  White  Currants  were  excel- 
lent, Raspberries  and  Loganberries  are  crop- 
ping well  where  they  escaped  the  frost,  but  are  a 
failure  on  low  land.  Early  blooms  of  Straw- 
berries were  destroyed  by  frost,  so  that  the 
crop  was  late  and  of  very  short  duration,  the 
heavy  rain  having  caused  the  berries  to  rot. 
J.  R.  Pearson  and  Sons,  Lowdham. 

All  fruits,  excepting  Pears  and  Straw- 
berries, are  average  crops.  Strawberries  were 
a    complete    failure;    10°    of    frost    on    May    2 

destroyed  what  appeared  to  be  an  average 
crop  of  berries.  .Apples,  especially  on  young 
trees  that  were  protected,  are  very  plentiful. 
Currants  have  been  plentiful  and  of  good 
quality.  Gooseberries  and  Morello  Cherries  are 
also  very  satisfactory ;  but  sweet  Cherries,  al- 
though fairly  numeTOUS  on  old  trees,  failed  to 
swell  to  their  usual  size  and  were  inferior  in 
quality,  owing  to  dry  weather  at  the  time  the 
fruits  were  swelling."  Nuts  are  fairly  plentiful 
on  some  bushes.  A.  Lehane,  Park  Hall  Oar- 
dens,  Mansfield. 

Oxfordshire. — The  fruit  blossom  was  abun- 
dant, and,  despite  severe  frosts,  has  fulfilled 
expectations.  Apples  and  Pears  are  clean 
and  good,  and  Raspberries  yielded  a  heavy 
crop.  Strawberries  gave  only  an  average  crop, 
and  the  season  was  a  short  one  on  account  of  the 
dry,  hot  weather.  Potatos  have  suffered  severely 
through  the  same  cause.  Bain  fe'il  during 
July,  which  may  save  the  later  crops  Peas  haw 
been  extra  good.  The  soil  is  a  light  loam  on 
gravel  and  chalk.  J.  A.  Hall,  Shiplake  Court 
Gardens,  Henley-on-Thames. 

Considering  the  rather  inclement  weather 

that  prevailed  at  the  end  of  April  (when  Plum 
and  Cherry  trees  were  in  bloom)  there  are 
heavv  crops  of  stone  fruits,  but  the  fruit 
is  not  very  large.  During  the  early  part 
of  May,  when  the  majority  of  Apple  trees  were  in 
bloom,  the  weather  here  was  cold  and  windy, 
but  there  were  showers  of  rain  at  intervals,  so 
that  the  Apple  crop  is  a  heavy  one.  The  hot,  dry 
summer  of  last  year  was  inimical  to  the  growth  of 
the  Strawberry  and  Raspberry,  so  that  these 
crops  are  not  so  good  as  usual.  Our  soil  is  shallow 
and  very  stony.  We  are  well  protected  by  sur- 
rounding woods  ;  consequently  our  gardens  escape 
injury  by  late  spring  frosts.  .1.  J.  Long,  Wy- 
fold  'Court  Gardens,  Reading. 

Strawberries  and  Apples  suffered  severely 

from  the  May  frosts.  Most  wall  fruits  were  well 
set  and  protected  by  foliage  from  the  frost  which 
occurred  at  the  end  of  May.  The  soil  here  is  a 
light  loam.  C,  E.  Mnnday,  Nuneliam  Park- 
Gardens.    Oxford. 

■  The    failure  of   the   Apple   crop    may   be 

attributed  to  frost  on  May  2.  The  trees  were 
covered  with  good  healthy  bloom,  and  there 
was  every  prospect  of  a  bountiful  crop.  Trees 
in  the  sheltered  parts  of  the  garden  are  carrying 
very  good  crops.  Apricot  trees  are  bearing 
well   this   year   after  six    bad    seasons.     T.    II7. 

Whiting,    Shotorer   Park    Gardens,    Whaithu 

Shropshire. — The  fruit  crops  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood are,  on  the  whole,  very  good,  but  in 
some  orchards  fruit  is  scarce  owina  to  10°  of 
frost  at  the  end  of  May.  Early  Strawberries 
that  were  in  flower  were  also  damaged,  and  the 
crop  was  very  poor  ;  but  late  flowering  sorts  fared 


better,    and    we    had   a   full    crop,    especially   of 
Givon's  Late  Prolific.     Small  fruits  are  bearing 
heavy   crops.     Alex   Haggart,   Moor   Park    Gat 
dens,  Ludlow. 

Strawberries     yielded     poorly     this    year, 

the  bulk  of  the  trusses  having  been  destroyed  by 
frost.  Where  we  picked  7o0  lb  last  year  we 
have  only  had  about  100  lb.  this  season.  Apples, 
Pears  and  Plums  set  well,  and  are  both  pro- 
mising crops,  although  in  some  places  they  are 
light  owing  to  severe  frosts.  The  soil  is  clay- 
loam,  over  new  red  sandstone.  G.  T.  Malt' 
house,  Harper-Adams  Agricultural  College,  New- 
port. 

Fruit  is  scarce  owing  to  severe  frost  and 

cold  winds  in  May.  On  May  27  we  registered 
9°  of  frost ;  we  had  a  splendid  show  of  bloom 
and  the  fruit  set  well,  but  frost  ruined  the  good 
prospect.  George  Bisebrow,  llatton  Grange 
Gardens,  Shifnal. 

Staffordshire. — There  was  a  splendid  set  of 
fruit,  but  the  frost  on  May  2  brought  all  the 
Apples  and  most  of  the  Pears  and  Plums  off  the 
trees.  The  soil  is  light,  with  sandy  subsoil.  A. 
Cheney,  Shenstone  Court  Gardens,  Lichfield. 

Warwickshire. — All  kinds  of  fruit  trees  in 
this  district  showed  promise  for  abundant  crops 
in  the  spring,  but  owing  to  10°  of  frost  on  the 
morning  of  May  2  practically  every  blossom  was 
frozen.  Within  several  miles  radius  of  these 
gardens  the  Apples,  Pears  and  Plums  are  com- 
plete failures.  Small  fruits  are  yielding  a  poor 
crop.  Chas.  Harding,  Bagley  I/all  Gardens, 
Alrt  ster. 

The  fruit  crops  on  the  whole  are  satisfac- 
tory, with  the  exception  of  Plums  and  early 
varieties  of  Strawberries.  The  failure  of  these 
w  ts  lue  to  severe  frosts  at  the  end  of  May 
Until  then  there  was  a  promise  of  very  good 
Plum  and  Strawberry  crops.  Royal  Sovereign 
and  Givon's  Late  Prolific  Strawberries  have  been 
exceptions,  and  have  fruited  very  well  indeed. 
Pears  would  have  been  better  had  they  borne 
less  bloom  ;  it  was  too  crowded  to  set  well.  The 
crop  of  Apricots  was  the  best  for  some  years. 
II.  F.  Simile.  Warwick  Castle  Gardens,  War- 
wick. 

5.  SOUTHERN  COUNTIES. 
Berkshire. — Apple  trees  were  clean  and 
healthy,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  especially  being 
\  ery  fine.  Among  Pears,  Doyenne  du  Cornice  is 
extra  good,  and  there  were  heavy  crops  of 
Cherries.  The  fruit  crops  in  general  are  good, 
and  the  trees  clean.  A.  MacKellar,  lloyal  Gar- 
dens,  Frogman:,    Windsor. 

Tne    promise   of    an   abundant    fruit   har- 

\  est  has  once  again  failed  to  mature  owing  to 
severe  frosts  at  the  latter  end  of  May,  which 
did  a  large  amount  of  damage  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, both  to  fruits  and  early  vegetables.  Wal- 
nuts were  quite  blackened.  Potatos  and  Beans 
cut  down,  the  Raspberry  crop  completely  ruined, 
and  Strawberries  in  open  quarters  badly 
damaged.  Apples  had  the  appearance  of  being 
scalded  and  dropped  from  the  trees.  Peaches, 
Nectarines  and  Apricots  on  walls  with  coping 
and  protection  are  yielding  good  crops ;  Pears 
on  walls  are  average.  Cherries  look  well,  and 
Gooseberries  were  more  than  an  average  yield. 
Currants  were  a  fair  crop.  Our  soil  is  light, 
sandy  loam  on  gravel.  J.  Howard,  Benham 
Park  Gardens,  Newbury. 

Apples,  Pears,  Cnerries,  Plums,  Peaches, 

Apricots  and  all  bush  fruits  are  yielding  good 
crops.  Early  Strawberries,  Raspberries  and 
Loganberries  were  severely  injured  by  the 
frost.  Our  best  second  early  Strawberry  this 
year  has  been  The  Earl,  a  good  cropper.  Givon's 
Late  Prolific  still  holds  its  own  as  a  late  cropper. 
The  past  dry  month  has  seriously  interfered  with 
the  growth  of  vegetables.  A.  B.  Wadds,  Engle- 
field  Gardens,  Beading. 

The   fruit    crops    are    very    good.     Apple 

trees  that  did  not  carry  heavy  crops  last 
season  are  well  laden  with  good,  clean  fruit. 
Pears  are  also  prolific.  The  best  Pears  for  our 
light  soil  are  Bergamotte  Esperen,  Beurre  Hardy, 
Beurre  Superfin,  Charles  Ernest.  Conference, 
Dovenne  Boussoch,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Emile 
d'Heyst,  Gansel's  Bergamot,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Triomphe  de  Vienne,  Williams'  Bon  Chre- 
tien and  Winter  Nelis.  Plums  are  very  good. 
Peaches      and       Nectarines      set      exceptionaDy 


•well.  All  bush  fruits  are  excellent.  Straw- 
berries were  particularly  good,  as  we  escaped  the 
frosts  in  May.  F.  J.  Thome,  Sunningdale  Park 
Gardens,  Sunningdale. 

April   generally   was   favourable  to   fruit 

until  about  the  29th,  when  the  nights  turned 
cold,  with  frost  and  winds.  May,  too,  was  warm 
until  about  the  22nd,  when  several  degrees  of 
frost  were  registered  during  three  or  four 
nights  in  succession.  This  injured  the  young, 
tender  growth,  and  Potatos  in  low-lying 
districts  were  cut  down  to  the  ground.  In  May 
and  June  we  suffered  from  drought,  and  Rasp- 
berries and  Strawberries  have  been  very  poor. 
Gooseberries  were  good,  Currants  fair.  Apples 
and  Pears  have  dropped  freely,  but  in  July  a 
good  deal  of  rain  fell.  With  favourable  weather 
Apples  should  furnish  a  good  crop.  Our  soil 
is  a  fairly  heavy  loam.  H.  Young,  Park  Place 
Gardens,    II<_  nley-on-Thames. 

I    consider    this     season    to     be     one     of 

the  best  for  Apples,  Pears  (especially  on  the 
walls),  Plums,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries  and 
Black  Currants.  Sweet  Cherries  and  Apricots 
are  not  a  success,  owing  to  our  soil  being  very 
gravelly.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  excellent. 
Joseph  Atkinson,  Oakley  Court  Gardens, 
Windsor. 

The    fruit    crops    are    particularly    good, 

especially  Apples,  Pears,  Apricots  and  all  bush 
fruits.  We  were  very  fortunate  in  missing  the 
late  frost.  The  soil  is  of  a  light  nature,  resting 
on  gravel.  II".  Turnham,  Greenlands  Gardens, 
TJenh  y-nii  Thames. 

{To  I"    continued.) 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

Trials   of   Melons    and    Beans. 

A  subcommittee  appointed  by  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Committee  visited  Wisley  on  the 
30th  ult.  to  examine  the  trials  of  Melons  and 
French  Beans. 

The    following   awards   were   recommended  : — 

Melons. — The  variety  Sentinel  (P.  Davies) 
was  Highly  Commended,  and  the  First-class 
Certificates  previously  awarded  to  the  varieties 
Frogmore  Scarlet  (A.  Dawkins),  Hero  of  Lock 
inge  and  Sutton's  Scarlet,  both  from  Sutton  and 
Sons,  were  confirmed. 

French  Beans. — First-class  Certificates  were 
awarded  to  the  varieties  Early  Fortyfold  (Wat- 
kins  and  Simpson),  and  Perpetual  (James  Car- 
ter and  Co.),  which  variety  had  previously  re- 
ceived an  Award  of  Merit.  An  Award  of  Merit 
was  granted  to  Eldorado  (Hurst  and  Sons  and  F. 
Simpson),  and  Magpie  (James  Carter  and  Co.). 
The  following  varieties  were  Highly  Com- 
mended : — Allerfrischer  Stuttgarter  (Pfitzer), 
Dwarf  Prolific,  as  a  pot  variety  (Barr  and 
Sons),  Mammoth  Six  Weeks  (Nutting),  Master- 
piece, as  a  pot  variety  (Sutton  and  Sons),  Primo 
(Watktns  and  Simpson),  Prolific  NegTo  (Sutton 
and  Sons),  St.  Andrews  (Hurst  and  Sons),  and 
Superlative  (Sutton  and  Sons  and  Nutting). 
White  Model,  sent  by  James  Carter  and  Co., 
was  Commended.  The  First-class  Certificates 
previously  awarded  to  Improved  Canadian  Won- 
der (Barr  and  Sons)  and  Selected  Canadian 
Wonder  (Sutton  and  Sons)  were  confirmed, 
whilst  Awards  of  Merit  previously  awarded  to 
Evergreen  (Hurst  and  Sons  and  Sutton  and 
Sons),  Excelsior  (Barr  and  Sons),  and  Sunrise 
(James  Carter  and  Co.)  were  also  confirmed. 

A  sub-committee  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Committee  made  the  following  further  awards 
at   Wisley  on  the  10th  inst.  : — 

Melons. — Emerald  Gem  (Sutton  and  Sons). 
Mymms  Hero  (Hazelton),  Perfection  (Sutton 
and  Sons),  and  Windsor  Castle  (Barr  and  Sons! 
received  Awards  of  Merit,  whilst  Amberwood 
Beauty  (James  Carter  and  Co.),  Bamet  Hill 
Favourite  (James  Carter  and  Co.),  and  King 
George  (R.  Veitch  and  Son)  were  Commended. 

The  First-class  Certificate  awarded  to  Sut- 
ton's Scarlet  at  a  previous  trial,  and  the  Awards 
of  Merit  to  Duche'ss  of  York  (Dickson,  Brown 
and  Tate),  and  Eminence  (Sutton  and  Son  and 
A.  Dawkins)  were  confirmed. 
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Climbing  French  Bean  and  Re-selected  Climb- 
ing French  Bean,  both  shown  by  James  Carter 
and   Co.,   were  Highly   Commended. 
Trial  of  Pentstemons. 

A  sub-committee  appointed  by  the  Floral 
Committee  visited  Wisley  on  the  31st  inst.  to 
examine  the  trial  of  Pentstemons.  The  follow- 
ing varieties  received  Awards  of  Merit  : — Lady 
Sybil,  Gay  Garland,  Aldenham  Pride,  Per- 
simmon, Admiral  Togo,  Sportsman,  Fair  to  See, 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Sweet,  and  Virgil,  all  shown  by 
Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son  ;  Rosamund  (Lap- 
worth  Nursery  Co.);  James  Douglas,  Jane 
Dieulafoy,  and  Phryne  (Barr  and  Sons)  ;  South- 
gate  Gem  [Barr  and  Sons,  W.  Simpson,  and 
Dobbib  and  Co.)  ;  Margarite  Baden  (Pfitzer)  ; 
Crimson  Gem  (Beckett)  ;  and  Alex.  Wood 
(Dobbie).  The  following  were  highly  com- 
mended : — Gertrude  Saunders,  Clorinda,  and 
The  Gift,  all  sent  by  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and 
Son;  Tweed  (Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.);  Seagull 
and  Mrs.   P.   S.  Hayward   (Hayward). 

The  Awards  of  Merit  already  granted  to  the 
following  varieties  were  confirmed  : — Mrs.  Fred. 
Fulford  (Thompson),  and  President  Carnot 
(Dobbie  and  Co.). 


Beans :  1st,  Miss  Gilstrap  ;  2nd,  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Platt.  Onions:  1st,  Mrs.  W.  0.  Quibell;  2nd, 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Platt  ;  3rd,  Miss  Gilstrap.  Potatos 
(white  and  coloured) :  1st,  Mrs.  W.  0.  Quibell  ; 
2nd,  Mr.  H.  L.  Reynard  ;  3rd,  Miss  Gilstrap. 


SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL. 

August  4. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  4th  inst.  Mr.  King,  the  president, 
was  in  the  chair,  and  there  was  an  attendance  of 
70  members. 

The  evening  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  on 
Roses.  The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  Geo. 
M.  Taylor,-  who  advocated  a  revision  of  the 
method  of  judging  Roses  in  vogue  at  the  National 
Rose  Society's  exhibition,  and  a  new  classification 
of  Roses  into  perpetual-flowering,  summer-flower- 
ing, autumn-flowering,  etc.,  the  present  classifica- 
tion being  obsolete.  As  a  stock  for  light  soils  he 
strongly  advocated  seedling  Rosa  laxa,  which 
would  live  under  drought  conditions  where  the 
Briar  would  die.  Mr.  Somer  said  he  had  not 
found  that  Roses  on  R.  laxa  stock  transplanted  so 
well  as  those  on  the  Briar.  The  discussion  was 
also  taken  part  in  by  Messrs.  Fife,  Pirie,  Why- 
tock,  Fortune,   Grieve,   Comfort  and   Henry. 

The  exhibits  were :— Collection  of  Roses,  from 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  (awarded  a  Cultural  Cer- 
tificate) ;  Lilium  chalcedonicum,  Gladiolus 
"  Halley,"  and  Stenanthium  robustum,  from 
Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co.  (awarded  a  Cultural 
Certificate  for  Stenanthium) ;  seedling  Clove  Car- 
nation "  Hon.  Helen  Baillie  Hamilton,"  from  Mr. 
R.  P.  Brotherston,  Tyninghame  Gardens ;  and 
Gooseberry  "  Green  Walnut,"  from  Mr.  R. 
Cairns,  Murieston. 


NEWARK  AND  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL- 

August  3. — The  annual  exhibition  of  the  above 
society,  held  on  the  3rd  inst.  in  the  grounds  ad- 
joining Hatton  House,  Newark,  after  a  lapse  of 
some  years,  was  a  pronounced  success..  The  ex- 
hibition was  opened  by  the  Mayoress,  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Kew,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Mayor, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Kew. 

Tn  the  open  classes  the  prize-winners  were  as 
follows: — Twelve  Plecnts  in  Pots:  1st,  Miss 
Gilstrap,  Winthorpe ;  2nd,  Mrs.  W.  0.  Quibell. 
Twelve  Vases  of  Sweet  Peas:  1st,  Mr.  H.  E. 
Branston,  Balderton.  Six  Vases  of  Sweet  Peas: 
1st,  Mr.  H.  E.  Branston;  2nd,  Miss  Gilstrap. 
Twelve  Eoses :  1st,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Platt,  Barnby 
Manor  ;  2nd,  Mr.  H.  Cooper,  Flamborough  ;  3rd, 
Mr.  H.  E.  Branston.  Six  Roses:  1st,  Mr.  H. 
Cooper  ;  2nd,  Mr.  H.  E.  Branston  ;  3rd,  Mr. 
H.  L.  Reynard.  Twelve  Varieties  of  Cut  Gar- 
den Flowers  :  1st.  Miss  Gtlstrap  ;  2nd,  Mr.  H.  E. 
Branston;  3rd,  Mrs.  W.  0.  Quibell.  Carna- 
tions: 1st,  Mr.  H.  E.  Branston;  2nd,  Miss  Gil- 
strap. Grapes  :  1st,  Miss  Gilstrap  ;  2nd,  Mr.  A. 
Webb;  3rd,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Platt.  Six  Dishes  of 
Print  [excluding  Grapes)  :  1st,  Miss  Gilstrap; 
2nd,  Mr.  A.  Webb  ;  3rd,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Platt. 
Tomatos:  1st,  Mr.  A.  Webb;  2nd,  Miss  Gil- 
strap;  3rd,  Mrs.  Quibell.  Collection  of  Vege- 
tables :  1st,  Mrs.  W.  0.  Quibell  ;  2nd,  Miss  Gil- 
strap :  3rd,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Platt.  Cucumbers: 
1st,  Messrs.  Bailey  and  Oldham,  Balderton ; 
2nd,  Mr.  A.  Webb.  Vegetable  Marrows:  1st, 
Mr.  A.  Webb;  2nd,  Mr.  H.  L  Reynard.  Peas: 
1st.  Miss  GrLSTRAP  ;  2nd.  Mr.  H.  Cooper.  Runner 


UNITED    HORTICULTURAL    BENEFIT 
AND    PROVIDENT. 

August  10.  — -  The  monthly  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  at  the  R.H.S.  Hail  on  Monday, 
the  10th  inst.  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Curtis  presided. 
Three  new  members  were  elected.  One  member 
withdrew  £3  16s.  10d.,  being  double  the  amount 
of  interest  standing  to  his  account,  and  three 
members  over  70  years  were  allowed  to  with- 
draw from  their  deposit  account,  amounting  to 
£14  2s.  9d.  ;  two  members  were  assisted  from 
the  Convalescent  Fund.  The  sick  pay  for  the 
month  amounted  to  £66  12s.  8d.  (ordinary), 
£25  lis.  2d.  (State  section),  and  £15  (maternity 
claims).  The  secretary  reported  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  set  up  a  Benevolent  Fund,  and  any 
member  who  had  been  unemployed  under  the 
State  section  may  have  his  card  stamped  for  him, 
that  no  deductions  should  be  made  in  his 
benefits. 


ROYAL    SCOTTISH    ARBORICULTURAI. 

The  diamond  jubilee  of  this  society  was  cele- 
brated recently  by  a  tour  of  inspection  through 
the  woods  and  afforestable  lands  of  Scotland, 
Many  foreign  and  Colonial  guests  were  invited 
to  be  present,  and  invitations  were  accepted  by 
distinguished  representatives  of  other  countries. 
The  homeland  guests  included  : — England — Sir 
William  Schlich,  president  of  the  Royal  English 
Arboricultural  Society ;  Professor  Somerville, 
Oxford  University ;  Mr.  William  Dawson,  Cam- 
bridge University ;  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  of  Coles- 
borne.  Wales — Professor  Fraser  Story,  Univer- 
sity College,  Bangor.  Ireland — Mr.  R.  J.  Camp- 
bell, Board  of  Agriculture,  Dublin ;  Professor 
Augustine  Henry,  Dublin ;  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Forbes, 
Chief  Inspector  of  Forestry,  Dubfin.  Scotland — 
Mr.  John  D.  Sutherland,  forestry  member  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture ;  Dr.  John  Nisbet, 
forestry  adviser  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture ; 
Mr.  E.  P.  Stebbing,  Edinburgh  University  ;  Mr. 
George  P.  Gordon,  B.Sc,  West  of  Scotland 
Agricultural  College,  Glasgow ;  and  Mr.  P. 
Leslie,  B.Sc,  Aberdeen  and  North  of  Scotland 
College  of  Agriculture.  The  members  of 
the  society  present  included  Captain  Archibald 
Stirling  of  Keir,  president;  Sir  John  Stirling 
Maxwell,  Bart.,  of  Pollok,  hon.  secretary;  Mr. 
Robert  Galloway,  S.S.C.,  secretary  and  trea- 
surer ;  Mr.  W.  Steuart  Fothringham,  of 
Murthly,  vice-president ;  Mr.  Sydney  J.  Gam- 
mell,  of  Drumtochty  and  and  Countesswells,  vice- 
president;  Dr.  A.  W.  Borthwick,  hon.  editor 
of  the  Transactions ;  Mr.  Charles  Buchanan, 
convener  of  the  Executive  Committee  ;  and  Mr. 
Mair,  Edinburgh. 

The  association  was  founded  in  1854,  and  there 
are  more  than  1,400  members.  The  whole  work 
of  the  society  has  been  concentrated  and  directed 
towards  two  ends — first,  to  draw  Scottish 
foresters  together  and  enable  them  to  compare 
and  classify  experience ;  and,  second,  to  obtain 
from  the  State  recognition  of  and  assistance  for 
sylviculture.  In  1910  the  society  carried  out,  en- 
tirely at  its  own  expense,  a  survey  of  a  district 
considered  suitable  for  afforestation  at  the  west 
end  of  Loch  Ness,  Inverness-shire.  This  was 
done  to  furnish  the  Government  with  informa- 
tion, and  was  conducted  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Lord  Lovat  and  Captain  Stirling  of  Keir, 
the  president.  The  survey  was  very  successful, 
and  following  upon  it  the  society  adopted  a 
new  policy  embodying  the  following  five  definite 
objects: — 1,  The  appointment  of  a  Department 
of  Forestry ;  2,  the  purchase  of  a  demonstration 
area,  where  students  and  apprentices  can  be 
trained ;  3,  the  appointment  of  expert  advisers 
capable  of  making  working  plans  for  existing 
woods ;  4,  a  preliminary  survey  of  ascertained 
sites  suitable  for  afforestation  ;  5,  the  initiation 
of  a  few  cautious  schemes  of  afforestation  in  the 
districts  which  appear  to  be  best  fitted  for  the 
industry. 

On  the  financial  side,  considerably  over 
£20,000  has  been  spent  directly  in  the  interests 
of  sylviculture  in  Scotland,  whilst  on  Conti- 
nental  tours   undertaken   with  a  view  to   obtain 


insight     into     forestry   methods     abroad     nearly 
£10,000  has  been  expended. 

The  majority  of  the  invited  guests  arrived  in 
Edinburgh  on  Saturday,  June  21.  That  evening 
they  proceeded  to  Perthshire,  where  they  were 
entertained  until  the  following  Monday.  On 
the  morning  of  that  day,  the  party  assembled 
at  the  Station  Hotel,  Perth,  from  whence  they 
proceeded  in  motor-cars  to  Scone  Woods,  owned 
by  the  Earl  of  Mansfield.  Beautiful  weather 
prevailed,  and  the  route  lay  through  most 
charming  scenery,  which  evoked  the  warmest 
admiration  of  those  who  had  never  previously 
visited  Scotland.  Pitcairngreen  and  Lynedoct* 
Woods  were  the  first  visited,  and  in  the  latter 
wood  the  great  attraction  were  the  two  Douglas 
Firs  (Pseudotsuga  Douglasii)  first  planted  in 
this  country.  Sent,  with  others,  by  David  Doug- 
las, these  trees  were  planted  in  1834.  The  larger 
of  the  two  is  115  feet  in  height,  and  is  computed 
to  contain  570  quarter-girth  cubic  feet  over  bark. 
The  other  is  not  quite  such  an  imposing  tree, 
but  both  are  magnificent  specimens.  The  visitors 
were  also  taken  to  plantations  of  trees  the  seed 
of  which  were  obtained  from  the  trees  just 
mentioned,  and  all  the  trees  are  thriving  splen- 
didly. On  Drumcairn,  some  fine  Japanese 
Larches  were  seen,  and  also  excellent  specimens 
of  Abies  nobilis,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  Syca- 
mores, Norway  Spruces,  and  European  Larch. 
Dunveigh  and  Taymount  were  next  explored., 
where  there  are  many  finely  grown  Douglas  Firs.  ' 

Mr.  W.  Steuart  Fothringham,  convener  of  the 
county  of  Perth,  acted  as  guide  when  the  party 
entered  on  his  finely  wooded  estate  of  Murthly. 
Here  some  superb  Douglas  Fir  woods  were  in- 
spected, and  greatly  admired.  The  company 
then  proceeded  to  Birnam  Hotel. 

On  the  Tuesday  morning,  with  Mr.  Fothring- 
ham again  acting  as  guide,  the  famous  Birnam 
Wood,  immortalised  by  Shakespeare  in  his 
tragedy  of  Macbeth,  was  one  of  the  chief 
attractions.  The  party  was  unanimous  in  agree- 
ing that  Shakespeare  must  have  had  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  woodland  features  of  Central 
Perthshire  when  he  wrote  his  play.  "  What 
wood  is  this  before  us?"  asks  old  Siward,  and 
Menteith's  answer  is,  "  The  wood  of  Birnam," 
and  then  Malcolm's  explicit  instructions  to  his 
host  are  given — 
"  Let  every  soldier  hew   him  down  a  bough 

And     bear't    before     him ;     thereby    shall    we 
shadow 

The  numbers  of  our  host,  and  make  discovery 

Err  in  report  of  us." 
How  successful  the  scheme  was  is  best  described 
in  the  Messenger's  report  to  Macbeth — ■ 
11  As  I  did  stand  my   watch  upon  the  hill 

I  looked  toward  Birnam,  and  anon,  methought 

The  wood  began  to  move." 
Some  fine  Douglas  Firs,  Japanese  Larches,  and 
European  Larch  woods  were  inspected,  after 
which  the  party  motored  to  Dunkeld  House,  the 
seat  of  the  venerable  Duke  of  Atholl,  who,, 
with  his  eldest  son,  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine, 
takes  a  keen  interest  in  the  work  and  policy 
of  the  society.  Some  striking  examples  of  what 
can  be  done  for  posterity  were  shown  here.  It 
was  related  that  John,  the  9th  Duke,  who  died 
in  1846,  planted  no  fewer  than  27,000,000  Larch 
trees  and  several  millions  of  other  kinds.  The 
former  covered  over  11,000  acres,  and,  needless 
to  say,  the  Atholl  estate  is  now  reaping  the 
benefit  of  the  far-sightedness  shown  in  the  early 
years  of  last  century.  The  beauty  of  the  Athoit 
woods  greatly  pleased  the  visitors,  and  came 
as  a  revelation  to  many.  The  enormous  Larches 
seen  on  every  side  testified  to  the  suitability  of 
the  soil  for  that  tree,  and  great  Pines  and 
Spruces  from  100,  150,  to  200  years  old,  were 
much   admired. 

(To  be  continued.) 


GARDENING   APPOINTMENT. 

[Correspondents   are  requested  to  write  the  names 
of     persons     and     places     as     legibly     as 

possible.    No  charge  is   made   for   these  announce- 
ments,  but   if  a   small   contribution   is    sent,    to    be 
placed    in    our    collecting     Box    for     the     Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund,  it    will    be    thankfully    received,    and 
an  acknowledgment  made  in  these  columns.] 
Mr.    George     Mowbray,    for    the    past    18    months 
Gardener  to   James   Dangerfield,   Esq.,   Cors-y-Gedor 
Hall.   Dyffryn,   Merionethshire,   and   previously   Gar- 
dener  at  Lower  Hare  Park.  Newmarket,  as  Gardener 
to  A.   O.   .Ioynson,   Esq.,   Grove   Hall,   Great  Sutton, 
near  Chester. 


August  22,  1914.] 
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MARKETS. 


Plants  in  Pots,  &c  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices,  contd 


COVENT  GARDEN,  August  19. 
We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not 
represent  the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  priceB  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day. 

Cut  Flowers,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 
Arums(Richardias), 

per  doz.  . .        — 

Asters,      coloured, 

per  doz.  bnchs.    2  0-30 

—  white,  per  doz. 
bunches  . .     2  0-30 

Carnations,  per 
dozen  blooms, 
best  American 
varieties         ..     0  6*  1  0 

—  smaller,        per 

doz.  bunches  . .     2  0-40 

—  Carola  (crim- 
son),extra  large    10-16 

—  Malmaison,  per 
dor.  blooms 

pink  . .     5  0-60 

Chrys  antliemu  in, 
white,  per  doz. 
blooms  ..     10-2fi 

—  yellow,  perdoz. 
blooms  . .     10-20 

—  Sprays,    white, 

per  doz.  bun...  4  0-60 
Coreopsis,  per  doz. 

bunches  . .     0  6-09 

Delphinium,    large 

blue,   per  doz. 

bunches  . .     3  0-  — 

Bucharis,  per  doz.    0  6-1  0 
Gaillardia,  per  doz. 

bunches  . .     0  9-10 

Gardenias,  per  box 

of   15    and    18 

blooms..  ..  13-16 
Giant    Daisies,  per 

doz.  bunches  0  9-16 

Gladiolus,  America, 

pale  pink,  per 

doz.  spikes  0  6-10 

—  brenchleyense, 
scarlet,  perdoz. 

spikes  . .         . .     0  9-10 

—  Pink     Beauty, 

per  doz.  spikes    0  6-09 

—  The  Bride 
English  . .     5  0-60 

Gypsophila  pani- 
culata,  per  doz. 
bunches  ..     2  0-30 

—  white    . .         . .     2  0-40 

—  —  double,  per 

doz  bunches  . .  3  0-40 
Lapageria  alba,  per 

doz.  blooms  . .  10-20 
Lavender,  perbnch.  0  6-09 
Lilium       auratum, 

per  bunch      . .     2  6-30 

—  longiflorum, 
perdoz.,  long..     10-13 

short  . .     0  9-10 

—  lancifolium 
10-16 


b.  d.  s.  d. 

Lilium  lancifolium, 

album,  short  ..     10-16 

—  rubrum,       per 

doz. ,  long        . .     10-13 

short  ..     10-13 

Llly-of-the-  Valley, 
per  dozen 
bunches : 

—  extra  special  ..     8  0-10  0 

—  special  ..         ..     ii  0-  7  0 

—  ordinary  ..     4  0-  .">  0 
Marguerite?,       per 

doz.  bunches  ..    0  9-10 
Orchids,  per  doz. : 

—  Cattleya  ..  12  0  15  0 

—  Harrisonii,   per 

doz.  blooms    . .     6  0    — 

—  Odontoglossum 
crispum  . .     3  0-40 

Pancratium,       per 

dozen  blooms..     10-20 
Pelargoniums,    per 

doz.     bunehes, 

double    scarlet    3  0*  4  0 

—  white,  per  doz. 
bunches  . .     3  0-40 

Physnlis,  per   doz. 

'  bun 6  0-80 

Roses  :    per   dozen 

blooms,      Frau 

Karl    Druschki    10-  — 

—  Kaiserin      Au- 
gusta   Victoria    0  6-09 


Ladyllillingdon   0  6- 


—  Liberty 

—  Madame         A. 
Chatenay 

—  Melody 

—  Mrs.  J.  Laing. . 

—  My  Maryland.. 

—  Niphetos 

—  Richmond 

—  Sunburst 

—  Sunrise 

—  White  Crawford 
Scabiosa,      mauve, 

per  doz.  bnchs. 

Statice,  mauve,  per 

dot.  bunches. . 

—  white,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Stephanotis,  per  72 

pips 
Stocks,        English, 

white,  per  doz. 

bunches  

—  pink,    per  doz. 
bunches 

—  mauve,  perdoz. 
bunches 

SweetSul  tan,  mauve 
per  doz.  bnchs. 

—  yellow  . . 

—  white 
White  Heather,  per 

doz.  bunches.. 


o  | 


0  9 

1  0 


0  6-09 


0 
0  9- 


1  0 
I  0 


0  9-10 


2  0-26 
2  0-30 


2  0-30 
0  9-10 


2  6-30 


3  0-40 


2  0 

1  6 

2  0 


0  6-09 


album,  long 

Remarks. — Business  remains  practically  at  a  standstill 
and  in  many  cases  prices  are  lower  than  last  week. 
There  ia  a  slightly  better  demand  for  Asters,  of  which 
white,  pink  and  mauve  varieties  are  exceptionally  fine. 
Chrysanthemums  are  becoming  more  plentiful,  and  fine 
blooms  of  Countess  and  Mercedes  are  sold  very  cheaply. 
There  are  also  a  few  bunches  of  the  variety  Cranford 
White.  The  supplies  of  Carnations,  Roses  and  Gladioli 
still  exceed  the  demand  and  there  are  few  buyers ;  on 
%he  whole  the  stocks  are  not  so  large  as  last  week.  Phy- 
ealis  was  offered  for  sale  the  first  time  this  season. 

Plants  In  Pots,  &e. :   Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
4  0-60 


Aralia       Sieboldii, 

dozen 
Araucaria   excelsa 

per  dozen 
Asparagus    plumo- 

8U3  nanus,  per 

dozen   . . 

—  Sprengeri 
Aspidistra,  per  doz. , 

green    . .         . .  18  0-30  0 

—  variegated 
Asters,    Coloured, 

4S's,  per  dozen 
Cacti,   various,  per 

tray  of  15's     . . 

tray  of  12*s  . . 
Campanula    isoph- 

ylla,  white,  48"s 

perdoz..         ..  10  0-12  0 

—  —   blue,    4S's 

per  doz.  . .     6  0-80 

C  h  r  y  s  a  n  t  hemum, 

48's,  per  dozen    6  0-12  0 


18  0-21  0 


10  0-12  0 
6  0-80 


30  0-60  0 
4  0-60 

4  0    — 

5  0    — 


Cocos  Weddeliana, 
per  dozen,  60's 

—  larger,  each  . . 
Croton,  per  dozen 
Dracaena,        green, 

per  dozen 
Erica  nivalis,  48's, 

per  dozen 
Ferns,   in  thumbs, 

per  100.. 

—  in  small  and 
large  60*8 

—  in  48's,  per 
dozen    . . 

—  choicer  sorts, 
per  dozen 

—  in  32Js,  per 
doz. 

Fuchsias,  4S's,  per 
dozen    

Geonoma  gracilis 
60'b  per  dozen. . 

—  larger,  each   . . 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

6  0-12  0 

2  6-10  6 

18  0-30  0 

10  0-12  0 

10  0-12  0 

8  0-12  0 

12  0-20  0 

5  0-60 
8  0-12  0 
10  0-18  0 

5  0-60 

6  0-80 
2  6-76 


Heliotropes,       48's 

per  dozen 
Hydrangeas,    Pink, 

per  doz.  48's   . . 

—  White  .. 

—  Blue 

—  paniculata 
Kentia       Belmore- 

ana,  per  dozen 

—  Forsteriana.eO's, 
per  dozen 

Kentia  Forsteriana, 
larger,  per  doz. 

Latania  borbonica, 
per  dozen 

Lilium  lancifolium 
album,  pr  doz. 

—  —  ru  o  r  u  m, 
per  doz. 


s.d.  s.d.  '  s.d.  s.d. 

Lilium  longiflorum, 
4  0-50  per  dozen       ..  12  0-15  0 

i  Lily-of-the-Valley     18  0-21  0 
10  0-18  0       —  48's,  per  dozen  21  0-30  0 
10  0-15  0     Marguerites, in  48's, 
15  0-30  0  per  doz.,  white    4  0-60 

18  0-24  0     Pandanus  Veitchii, 

per  dozen        . .  36  0-48  0 
6  0-80     Phoenix      rupicola, 

each 
4  0-80      Spiisea,  White,  32's, 

per  dozen        ..     6  0-  S  0 
18  0-86  0       —  Pink,   32'»,  per 

dozen    . . 
12  0-30  0      Verbenas,         Miss 
Willri.ott,  48's, 
IS  0-24  0  per  dozen 

—  Scarlet      King, 
15  G-21  0  4S's,  per  doz.  . . 


THE     WEATHER. 


2  6-21  0 


9  0-12  0 


6  0-80 


I  0 


Remarks.— Trade  in  this  department  could  not  be 
much  worse.  Ericas  are  arriving,  but  there  is  no  demand 
for  them.  Pink  and  white  Spiraeas  are  selling  very 
cheaply.  There  are  still  good  plants  of  white  aDd  pink- 
flowered  Hydrangea.  Ferns  are  at  their  best  condition, 
but  the  demand  for  them,  as  for  other  subjects,  is  poor. 

Fruit :  Average  Wholesale  Prices, 
a.  d.  a.  d. 

Apples,  Australian, 

per  case  . .     9  0    — 

—  English  dessert, 
per  ft  bush.      . .     2  0-40 

—  cooking,  1  bush.    2  0-30 
Bananas,  bunch: 

—  Double  Ex.     . .     8  0-9    0 

—  Extra    ..         ..     7  0-7    6 

—  Medium  ..     6  0-66 

—  Giant    ..         ..     9  C-  9  U 

—  Extra  medium      7  0   — 

—  Red,  per  ton  . .  £20    — 

—  Jamaica,  p.  ton  £15     — 
Blackberries.perlb.     0  2-03 
Figs,    English,    per 

doz.       ..         ..     10-26 
Grapes:  Black  Ham- 
burgh, per  lb.    0  10-2  0 

—  English,      Gros 
Colmar,  per  lb.     0  6-10 

—  Groa        Maroc, 
per  lb.  0  4-10 

—  Muscat       of 
Alexandria    ..      0  10-2  0 

—  Canori       Hall, 
per  lb 10-30 

Grape  Fruit,  case : 

—  96's        ..         A 

-ftK        I!  18  0-25  0 

—  64'B        ..  J 
Greengages            ..     4  C-  6  0 

Rem  arks. — Laige  supplies  of  Englieh  cooking  Apples 
are  arriving  daily,  and  English  dessert  Apples  available 
are  increasing  in  quantity.  Peaches,  Nectarines.  Figs 
and  Melons  are  all  very  plentiful,  as  also  are  Grapes, 
which  are  very  cheap.  Morello  Cherries  are  obtainable, 
and  Plums,  Greengages  and  Damsons  are  arriving  in 
large  quantities.  The  principal  varieties  of  Pears  now 
on  the  market  are  Lammas.  Hazel,  Clapp's  Favourite, 
Windsor  and  Williams'  Bon  Chretien.  Cultivated  Black- 
berries may  be  obtained  in  baskets  of  about  4  lb.  to  6  lb., 
but  the  season  of  Raspberries  and  Loganberries  is  prac- 
tically over.  Filberts  and  Cobnuts  are  now  available. 
At  present  the  supply  of  Mushrooms  is  not  large,  but  in- 
creased supplies  of  outdoor  Mushrooms  are  expected. 
E,  H.  R.,  Covent  Garden,  August  19,  191!,. 


s.d.  s.d; 

Lemons,        Naples, 

per  caae 

12  0-14  0 

—  Palermo,      per 

case 

7  0-10  0 

Melons,  English   .. 

0  6-16 

—  Canteloupe    .. 

u  6-  1  6 

—  Guernsey 

0  6-16 

—  Valencia,     per 

case 

8  0-90 

Neotarinea,  per  doz. 

10-60 

Nuts: 

—  Almonds,    sack 

64  U-65  0 

—  Barcelona,  sack 

44  0    — 

—  Brazils,  cwt. 

46  0-50  0 

—  Cobnuts,  pci Hi. 

0  4    — 

—  Coco-nuts,    per 

100 

18  0-22  3 

Oranges : 

—  Caue,  per  case 

16  0-18  0 

Navel.p.case 

19  0-22  0 

—  Naples,  case  . . 

6  0-90 

Peaches,      English, 

per  doz. 

10-60 

Pears,    English,    J 

sieve 

3  e-  7  0 

Plums,     blue,    per 

A  sieve 

10-16 

—  English)  per  J 

bushel  . . 

10-16 

—  Orleans,   per  h 

sieve     . . 

10-16 

—  Victorias 

3  6-36 

*?.  Vegetables:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Artichokes,  ground, 
per  |  sieve 

Beans,  Scarlet  Run- 
ner,   per    bushel 

Beetroot,  per 
bushel,  long   . . 

—  round  . .  .. 
Cabbages,  ptr  tally 
Carrots,  per  doz.  .. 
Celery,  per  bundle 
Cucumbers,  per  flat 
Garlic,  per  strike.. 
Horseradish,    12 

bundles 

LeekB,  per  dozen  . . 

L«ttuce,  English, 
Cos,  (per  tally 
5  doz. ) . . 

Lettuce,  English, 
round,  per  box 

Marrows,   per   pad 

Mint,  per  doz. 

Mushrooms,  culti- 
vated, per  lb. . . 

—  Buttons 


s.d.  s.d. 


16-20 

3  0   — 

2  0    — 
6  0-80 
10-13 

0  8-09 

3  0-40 
2  6-30 

18  0-21  0 
2  0-30 


4  6  — 
2  0  — 
2  0    — 

10-13 
10-13 


Mustard  and  Cress, 
per  dozen  pun- 
nets 

Onions,  picklers,  per 
4  bushel 

—  Spring,  per  doz. 

—  Lisbon,  box    . . 
Parsley,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Peas,     Englisn, 

bushel 
Peas,  English,  bus. 
Radishes,  per  doz. 
Sage,  per  dozen     . . 
Spinach,  per  bushel 
Swedes,  bag 
Tomatos,  English, 
per  doz.  lbs.   . . 

—  seconds 
Thyme,   per   dozen 

bunches 
Turnip,  English,  per 

dozen     bunches 
Watercress,  per  doz. 


s.d.  s.d. 


0  10-  1  o 


3  0- 
2  0- 

S  0- 


3  0- 
3  0- 

i  e- 

1  6- 

2  6- 

1  6- 

2  0- 
1  0 


3  6 
3  0 
9  0 


4  0 

4  0 

2  I" 

2  0 

3  0 
2  0 


2  0-60 


30 

0  4- 


0  6 


Remarks. — There    are    ample    supplies    at    reasonable 
prices     E.  H.  R.,  Covent  Garden,  August  19,  19U. 


Bedfor.Is  . 
BlacklarnU  . 
Lincolns 


New  Potatos. 

s.  d.  s.d.  I 
3  0-39 

2  9-  3  0  I 

3  0-39|  Essex 


Rents 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
3  3-40 
3  0-39 


Remarks. — Trade  is  very  quiet  and  prices  are  low. 
Disease  is  appearing  in  most  samples,  and  this  fact  is 
Bure  to  further  upset  trade  for  a  while.  Consignments  are 
quite  equal  to  the  demand.  E.  J.  Newborn,  Covent 
Garden  and  St.  Pancras,  August  19,  19U. 


The  Following  Summary  Record  of  the 
weather  throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  the 
week  ending  August  15,  is  furnished  from  the- 
Meteorological  Office  : — 

REMARKS    ON    WIND    AND    WEATHER. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  week  the  weather  over  Eng- 
land was  influenced  by  a  large  anticyclone,  which  ex- 
tended from  the  Azores  region  to  Germany.  Irelandl 
and  Scotland  were  affected  to  some  extent  by  a  depres- 
sion lying  to  the  north-westward  of  Scotland,  and  in 
those  countries  the  south-westerly  winds  were  occa- 
sionally fresh  or  strong  in  force,  and  the  weather 
changeable  and  showery.  After  the  10th  the  anticyclone 
extended  northwards  over  the  entire  Kingdom,  and  fair 
weather  became  general,  the  south-westerly  winds  being- 
gradually  replaced  by  light  breezes  from  the  east  or 
south-east.  After  the  13th  a  decided  change  was  brought* 
about  by  a  depression  which  appeared  off  our  extreme 
south-west  coasts,  and  by  a  shallow  secondary  disturb- 
ance which  advanced  over  England  from  the  south* 
ward.  These  systems  caused  thunderstorms  at  most 
places  situated  in  the  western  and  southern  portions  ot 
the  Kingdom,  and  heavy  rain  in  the  South-west  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  East  and  South  of  Ireland.  More  than  an 
inch  of  rain  was  registered  on  the  14th  in  many  places 
— as  much  as  1.5  inch  at  Waterford,  1.6  inch  at  Carnck- 
on-Suir,  and  1.8  inch  at  Kilkenny  and  Guernsey.  Of* 
the  total  of  1.78  inch  at  Guernsey,  no  less  than  1.5  inch 
fell  in  fifteen  minutes.  On  the  15th,  when  a  trough  of 
low  pressure  lay  over  our  southern  districts,  the  wind' 
shifted  temporarily  to  the  west  in  many  parts  of  our 
western  and  southern  coasts.  Local  fogs  and  mists  pre- 
vailed at  times  on  our  north-east  and  north-west  coasts. 


THE    WEATHER    IN    WEST    HERTS. 

Week  ending  August  19: 
Warm,  Dry,  and  Sunny. — The  first  two  days  of  tha 
past  week  proved  very  warm,  the  highest  readings  in 
the  thermometer  screen  being  respectively  80°  and  81°. 
Since  then  the  days  have  been  only  moderately  warm 
for  the  time  of  year.  On  the  one  cold  night  the  exposed 
thermometer  fell  to  within  4°  of  the  freezing-point. 
The  ground  is  now  at  about  a  seasonable  temperature 
at   2   feet   deep,    and    1°   warmer    than    the   average   at 

I  foot  deep.  There  occurred  a.  slight  fall  of  rain  on 
one  day,  but  throughout  the  rest  of  the  week  the 
wither  remained  perfectly  dry.  No  rainwater  at  all 
has  passed  through  either  of  the  percolation  gauges 
during  the  week.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for 
8£  hours  a  day,  which  is  2%  hours  a  day  in  excess  of 
the  mean  duration  for  August.  On  one  day,  how- 
ever, no  sunshine  at  all  was  recorded.  Calms  and  light 
airs  have  alone  prevailed,  the  direction  of  the  light 
airs  being  exclusively  from  some  northerly  or  easterly 
point  of  the  compass.  The  mean  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  air  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  fell  short 
of  a  seasonable  quantity   for  that  hour  by  as  much  as 

II  per  cent.     E.  if.,   Berkhamsted,  August   19,    191!,. 


LAW     NOTE. 


THE  FAILURE  OF  PLANTOIDS,  LTD. 

In  the  Companies  Winding-up  Division  of  the 
High  Court  on  the  11th  inst.,  the  statutory 
first  meetings  of  creditors  and  contributories 
were  appointed  to  be  held  in  the  matter  of  the 
liquidation  re  Plants  Plantoids,  Ltd.,  of  5, 
Lloyd's  Avenue,  London,  E.C.,  but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  of  creditors  it  was  decided  to 
leave  the  estate  in  the  hands  of  the  Official  Re- 
ceiver for  administration  in  the  usual  manner. 
A  similar  resolution  was  passed  at  the  contribu- 
tories' meeting. 

According  to  the  statement  of  affairs,  the  gross- 
liabilities  as  regards  creditors  amounted  to- 
£6,422  8s.  9d.,  of  which  £3,964  12s.  2d.  was  ex- 
pected to  rank,  there  being  fully-secured  credi- 
tors of  £133  lis.  7d.,  and  contingent  claims  of 
£3,398  4s.  6d.,  of  which  only  £1,086  15s.  9d.  was 
expected  to  rank  for  dividend.  The  net  assets 
were  returned  at  £2,311  8s.  9d.,  but  were  en- 
tirely absorbed  by  the  claims  of  debenture  bond 
holders,  thus  showing  a  creditors'  deficiency  of 
£3,964  12s.  2d.  Adding  a  contributories'  de- 
ficiency of  £6.000,  there  remained  a  total  de- 
ficiency of  £9,964  12s.  2d. 

In  his  report  and  observations  upon  the  case 
the  Official  Receiver  states  that  the  winding-up 
order  was  made  on  June  9,  1914,  on  the  petition 
of  a  creditor  presented  to  the  court  on  May  27. 
The  company  was  incorporated  on  November  3, 
1911.  with  a  nominal  capital  of  £1,000  in  shares 
of  Is.  each,  increased  in  August,  1912,  to 
£11.000  by  the  creation  of  1.000  cumulative  pre- 
ference shares  of  £10  each,  and  was  promoted  by 
Allevn  to  carrv  on  the  business  of  fertiliser  and> 
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manure  manufacturers  and  merchants.  With  the 
exception  of  the  signatories'  shares  (20  in  all)  the 
whole  of  the  original  capital  of  ±!1,UU0  was  paid 
for  by  Mrs.  H.  M.  Alleyn.  The  first  directors 
were  Alleyn  and  Walter  John  Curtis,  appointed 
by  the  articles  of  association.  Philip  Ryan  and 
P.  Garfield  Blake  were  appointed  by  the  Board 
on  September  3  and  October  3,  1912,  respectively. 
Curtis  ceased  to  be  a  director  in  October,  1912. 
Alleyn  acted  as  chairman  throughout,  and  the 
directors'  fees  of  £100  a  vear  were  only  paid 
for  six  months.  Blake  acted  as  manager  Iroin 
November  1,  1912,  at  a  salary  of  £500  per  an- 
num, subsequently  reduced  to  £350,  divisible  by 
arrangement  between  the  company  and  two  other 
companies  in  the  same  offices,  in  which  the 
directors  were  interested,  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  sales.  The  company  commenced 
trading  in  March,  1912,  when  a  garden  manure 
in  the  form  of  tablets  called  "  Plantoids  "  was 
placed  on  the  market,  followed  by  fertilising 
powders  for  lawns,  etc.,  the  various  trade  marks 
relating  thereto  being  registered  by  the  company 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  elsewhere.  The 
company's  products  were  advertised  extensively, 
and  to  provide  for  it  and  other  expenses 
the  increased  nominal  capital  of  £10,000 
was  offered  to  the  directors  and  their 
friends  for  subscription.  A  sum  of  £5,000 
was  subscribed  and  paid  for,  of  which 
£3,650  was  taken  up  by  two  of  the  directors, 
making  the  total  issued  capital  £6,000.  The 
results  of  the  first  year's  trading  were  stated  to 
have  been  very  satisfactory,  a  gross  profit  of 
£5,255  being  shown.  This,  however,  is  arrived 
at  before  charging  the  advertising  expenditure 
of  £5,621  for  the  year.  For  the  next  seven 
months  ending  May  31,  1913,  a  gross  profit  of 
£2,715  was  made  before  charging  advertising. 
£3.678.  On  June  18,  1913,  amounts  of  £250  and 
£300  were  lent  to  the  company  by  the  Darling- 
ton Fencing  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  the  Domes  of  Silence, 
Ltd.,  respectively  (the  two  companies  referred  to 
as  sharing  offices)  on  the  security  of  debentures 
for  £500  each.  The  total  amount  outstanding  at 
the  date  of  the  receiver's  appointment  in  respect 
of  these  two  debentures  was  £606  10s.  In  Julv, 
1913,  a  debenture  for  £2,220  was  issued  to  S.  H. 
Benson,  Ltd.,  as  security  for  an  account  for 
advertising  amounting  to  that  sum.  The  com- 
pany being  without  funds,  partly  owing  to  its 
capital  being  locked  up  in  stock,  it  was  unable 
to  continue  advertising,  and  in  July,  1913,  the 
directors  endeavoured  to  float  a  public  company 
called  "  (New)  Plantoids,  Ltd.."  to  take  over 
the  business.  A  prospectus  was  issued,  but 
owing  to  the  minimum  subscription  being  in- 
sufficient the  scheme  fell  through.  On  August 
1.  1913.  a  debenture  giving  priority  over  all 
existing  charges  was  created  in  favour  of  the 
Domes  of  Silence.  Ltd.,  for  £550,  the  amount 
advanced  to  advertise  the  prospectus  of  (New) 
Plantoids.  Ltd.  The  preliminary  expenses  in 
connection  with  this  new  company  were  £1,232 
18s.  The  assets  being  in  jeopardy,  and  the  re- 
payment of  the  principal  monevs  being  in  arrear, 
the  holder  of  the  debenture  for  £2.220  (who  ills,, 
holds  the  guarantee  of  Alleyn  to  the  extent  of 
£1.000)  applied  to  the  court  for  the  appointment 
of  a  receiver  and  manager,  and  on  September  10, 
1913.  Mortimer  Lancaster,  chartered  accountant, 
of  1.  Basinghall  Street,  London.  E.G..  was  ap- 
pointed. He  was  carrying  on  the  business  with 
a  view  to  its  sale  as  a  going  concern.  As  the 
values  of  the  assets  appearing  in  the  statement  of 
affairs  were  estimated  on  this  basis,  and  show  a 
deficiency  to  meet  the  debenture  claims,  there  is 
no  prospect  of  a  surplus  from  the  security  for 
unsecured  creditors  or  shareholders.  The  fully- 
secured  creditors  for  £133  lis.  7d.  include  a 
claim  for  £127  16s.  lOd.  for  tableting  the  com- 
pany's materials  in  respect  of  which  a  lien  is 
claimed  on  machinery  and  raw  materials  belong- 
ing to  the  company  valued  at  £335.  The  un- 
secured creditors  for  £2.877  16s.  5d.  consist  of 
claims  amounting  to  £1,737  8s.  5d.,  for  tin  boxes 
manufactured  for  the  company  under  contract, 
but  not  delivered ;  printing  and  stationery, 
£378  5s.  lOd:  directors'  fees.  -P138  lis.  9d.  :  ad- 
vertising, £93  12s.  6d.  ;  eoods  supplied ,  £510 
15s.  4d.  ;  and  a  few  small  claims  in  respect  of 
carriage,  etc. 

The  failure  of  the  company  is  attributed  by 
the  secretary  to  lack  of  working  capital  caused 
hy  over-stocking. 


CoTr&pordcnhM 


Anthracite  Coal  :  /.  II'.  B.  You  ask  if  an- 
thracite coal  would  burn  a  saddle  boiler  out 
quicker  than  coke.  Our  experience  leads  us  to 
say  that  the  reverse  is  the  case,  inasmuch  as 
coke  will  burn  into  clinkers  while  anthracite 
will  not  make  clinkers  to  any  measurable  ex- 
tent. Moreover,  anthracite  coal  is  more 
economical  in  the  heating  of  greenhouses  than 
coke,  labour  being  saved  in  attending  to  the 
fires  where  anthracite  coal»is  used. 

Clay  for  Puddling  :  Plan.  Ordinary  London 
clay  is  well  adapted  for  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  ponds  and  lakes  to  retain  the  water. 

Electricity  and  Plant  Growth  :  /.  H.  The 
application  of  electricity  to  the  forcing  and 
cultivation  of  plants  is  as  yet  in  the  experi- 
mental stage.  An  account  of  the  most  recent 
investigations  will  be  found  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  April  11,  1914,  p.  245,  and  April  18, 
1914,   p.   271. 

Gooseberry  Mildew  :  J.  E.  The  plants  are  at- 
tacked with  English  mildew,  which  will  do  no 
great  amount  of  harm  to  them  or  to  the  crop. 

Grapes  :  F.  O.  There  is  no  disease  of  any  kind 
present.  The  defect  is  entirely  connected 
with  the  cultivation. 

Lilium  aueatum  Unhealthy  :  II'.  G.  B.  The 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  plants  is  not  due 
to  disease,  and  is  the  result  of  some  wrong  cul- 
tural treatment.  The  bulbs  might  be  planted 
another  year,   as  they  are   free  from  disease. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  G.  It.  Bligli.  1,  Early  Har- 
vest ;  2,  Wadhurst  Pippin ;  3,  Annie  Eliza- 
beth ;  4,  Eel  linville  Seedling  ;  5,  Lord  Suffield  ; 
6,  Too  small  and  badly  grown  to  recognise.- — 
H.  C.  D.  We  cannot  undertake  to  name  such 
badly  grown,  small  and  shrivelled  fruit. — 
.1/.  B.  G.  A.  The  Nectarines  were  smashed 
in  the  post.  The  variety  resembles  Lord 
Napier. 

Names  of  Plants  :  H.  G.  P.  Hypericum  caly- 
cinum,  Veronica  Traversii,  Sedum  rupestre,  S. 
spurium,  Tritonia  croeosmifiora,  Thuya 
plicata. — A'.  /■'.  Helenium  Bigelovii. — Blor- 
daem,  Moulton  Paddocks.  Eryngium  ame- 
thystinum. — A.  J.  C.  Ecballium  Elaterium, 
squirting  Cucumber. — Dixon  and  Sons.  Sapon- 
aria  Vaccaria. — J.  //.  Chilton.  Grasses  with- 
out inflorescences  cannot  be  identified.  Dub- 
lin. 1.  Rose  Senateur  Vaisse ;  2,  unnamed 
hybrid  Noisette  Rose  ;  3,  Clematis  Jackmannii ; 
4,  C.  Gipsy  Queen ;  5,  Raphiolepis  ovata ;  6, 
Spiraea  japonica  var.  alba;  7,  S.  japonica. 

Odontoglossum  Uro-Skinneri  :  Dummy.  The 
damage  to  the  flower-spike,  which  you 
state  is  one  of  three,  seems  to  be  due  to  a 
check,  and  may  have  been  caused,  as  you 
state,  through  the  tips  of  the  roots  having 
been  eaten  by  insects.  It  is  probable,  also, 
that  the  intermediate  house  in  which  you 
grow  the  plants  is  too  warm  in  summer,  and 
too  moist.  The  Mexican  and  Guatemalan 
species  require  a  drier  atmosphere,  especially 
during  the  flowering  season,  than  the  Colom- 
bian Odontoglossums.  But  probably  if  the 
plant  had  been  placed  on  a  shelf,  or  sus- 
pended near  to  the  glass  of  the  roof,  if  no 
cooler  position  were  available,  it  would  have 
done  better.  In  the  early  days  of  Orchid- 
growing  Orchidists  recognised  the  need  of 
a  house  ranging  in  temperature  and  in  the 
density  of  its  atmosphere  between  the  cool 
and  intermediate  houses.  It  was  called 
the  Mexican  house,  and  when  well  man- 
aged the  results  with  the  species  grown  in 
it,  including  Odontoglossum  grande  and  O. 
Uro-Skinneri,  were  better  and  more  lasting 
than  they  are  under  the  present  system.  See- 
ing that  you  have  no  choice  between  the  cool- 
house  and  Cattleva  house,  we  advise  you  to 
select  in  the  cool-house  for  your  plant  a  well- 


ventilated  place  near  to  the  roof-glass  for  the 
summer,  and  if  the  cool-house  is  to  be  kept  at 
the  lowest  temperature,  to  return  it  to  the 
cooler  part  of  the  intermediate  house  in  winter. 
Odontoglossum  grande  should  be  treated  simi- 
larly to  O.  Uro-Skinneri,  and  when  growth  is 
fully  completed  all  Odontoglossums  of  this 
section  should  be  kept  rather  dry — in  fact, 
treated  more  like  cool-house  Oncidiums. 

Peach  Lord  Palmerston  :  II".  B.  The  fruits 
are  not  attacked  by  either  fungous  or  insect 
pests.  Their  unsatisfactory  condition  is  due 
to  some  wrong  cultural  treatment,  which  only 
those  on  the  spot  can  determine. 

Plans  :  E.  L.  We  do  not  know  any  London 
museum  where  plans  of  landscape  gardening 
are  exhibited.  There  are  diagrams  for  plant- 
ing in  such  works  as  The  Art  and  Graft  of 
Landscape  Gardening,  by  T.  H.  Mawson, 
50s.  net,  postage  Is.  extra ;  Landscape  Garden- 
ing, by  Humphrey  Repton,  13s.,  post  free; 
and  The  Forester,  by  Brown  and  Nisbet,  price 
42s.  6d.,  post  free,  from  our  Publishing  De- 
partment . 

Planting  18  Acres  of  Forest  Trees  :  Plan. 
Any  good  work  on  forestry  will  furnish  the 
information  you  require.  Pitting  would  cost 
from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  100,  placing  the 
trees  at  3  feet  apart.  The  cost  of  the  plants 
will  be  found  in  tree  nurserymen's  catalogues. 
Generally  the  cost  of  forming  a  plantation 
such  as  you  describe  would  be  £6  per  acre,  but 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  rate  of  wages  paid  in 
the  district,  and  other  details  will  affect  the 
price. 

Propagation  of  Genista  :  /.  A'.,  Ireland.  Your 
query  is  somewhat  indefinite,  though  by  "  com- 
mon yellow  Genista"  we  presume  you  mean 
the  greenhouse  Cytisus  racemosus,  or  canari- 
ensis,  which  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
young  growths  taken  as  soon  as  they  are  about 
2  inches  long.  They  should  be  inserted  in  a 
mixture  of  three  parts  sand  to  one  of  loam, 
and  should  be  rooted  in  a  house  having  a 
temperature  of  60°,  with  a  bottom-heat  some 
few  degrees  higher.  Cuttings  of  well-ripened 
wood  may  also  be  rooted  in  the  autumn,  taking 
care  to  choose  ripe  shoots  with  a  "heel  "  of 
old  wood  attached.  They  should  be  grown 
in  a  cold  house  or  frame  during  the  winter, 
but  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  frozen,  ex- 
cessively wet,  or  too  dry.  The  following 
February  they  should  be  brought  into  bottom 
heat,  when  roots  will  soon  form.  The  hardy 
Brooms  (Cytisus  and  Genista)  are  easily  raised 
from  seeds,  which  are  produced  freely. 

Roses  Diseased:  .-1.  B.  By  black  spot  we  pre- 
sume you  mean  the  summer  stage  of  Phrag- 
midium  subcorticatum.  Affected  plants  should 
be  drenched  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  during  the  winter,  and  fallen  leaves 
buried   or  swejjt   up   and   burnt. 

Tomato  Diseased  :  S.  0.  The  disease  is  Tomato 
leaf  rust,  caused  by  the  fungus  Cladosporium 
fulvum.  If  fruit  is  present  spray  the  plants 
with  liver  of.  sulphur  every  other  day. 

Turf  with  Brown  Patches  :  G.  H .  Your 
letter  does  not  furnish  sufficient  particulars  as 
to  the  treatment  the  grass  has  received, 
whether,  for  instance,  you  have  dressed  the 
lawn  heavily  with  a  concentrated  fertiliser. 
The  appearance  of  the  sod  sent  suggests 
that  the  trouble  is  due  to  drought,  for  the 
grass  is  not  diseased.  You  must  remember 
that  in  certain  districts  the  weather  in  early 
summer  was  abnormally  dry.  We  know 
of  cases  where  grass  even  now  is  quite 
brown  from  the  effects  of  drought.  Give  the 
turf  a  good  soaking  with  water,  and,  as  a  fillip 
to  growth,  you  might  top-dress  it  first  with  a 
little  sulphate  of  ammonia,  at  the  rate  of  about 
1  ounce  to  each  square  yard. 


Communications  Deceived  .— F.  H.  D— W.  E  — 
Dorset  Gardener— H.  L.  R.—  E.  F  P  —  O  R.—  W.  S  — 
P.  S.—G.  H— H.  G.  P.— T.  Z— J.  W.  B.— J.  H.  C  — 
E.  F.— WeBt  Riding— J.  E.— A.  .1.  E  — R.  W.— E.  P.— 
S.  L.  B.— N.  P.  N  — W.  S.— E.  P.— V.  N.  G.— W.  B  — 
A.  R.  S.— Z.  W.  X— W.  H.  Ward— E.  T.  G.— O.  H.— 
.T.  M.  C— A.  I.—R.  P.  B.— R.  A,  M— H.  B. 
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PUBLIC    PARKS    AND    GARDENS 
OF    SOUTHEND, 

SOUTHEND,  which  includes  Westeliff-on-Sea 
and  Leigh-on-Sea,  may  be  classed  with  the 
most  progressive  boroughs.  The  authorities 
have  not  been  slow  to  take  every  advantage  of  its 
amenities  with  a  view  to  making  the  place  as  at- 
tractive as  possible.  It  is  not  our  intention  to 
describe  its  tramways,  electric  lighting,  drain- 
age (which  is  said  to  be  the  most  perfect  in  the 
country),  or  other  municipal  enterprises  under- 
taken for  the  comfort  of  residents  and  visitors, 
but  some  particulars  of  the  public  parks  and  gar- 
dens may  be  of  interest. 

The  town  is  for  the  most  part  new,  and 
possesses  little  of  historical  interest.  It  is  true 
that  the  parish  church  of  Prittlewell.  built  in 
the  reign  of  Stephen,  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
best  preserved  edifices  of  its  period  ;  but  Prittle- 
well was  nothing  more  than  an  agricultural 
parish  until  its  south  end,  which  stretched  along 
the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  and  was  thus,  so  to 
speak,  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  North  Sea, 
became  a  resort  for  holiday-makers.  It  is  only  in 
recent  years  that  Southend  has  grown  from  a 
hamlet  to  a  great  seaside  resort,  and  when  we 
state  that  the  population  in  1854  was  only  2,5C0 
and  is  now  estimated  at  over  80,000,  some  idea 
may  be  gained  of  the  manner  in  which  the  town 
has  increased. 

Of  its  public  gardens  and  open  spaces,  the 
oldest  is  the  escarpment  of  the  cliffs  which 
extend   from  the  pierhead   for  a  mile  or  so  to 


Westcliff.  Not  much  has  been  done  to  alter 
the  natural  character  of  the  undulating  and 
wooded  ground,  and  although  the  cliffs  are  very 
beautiful  we  think  that  an  opportunity  is  lost 
in  not  planting  them  to  greater  advantage. 
They  offer  splendid  opportunities  for  planting, 
not  with  beds  of  formal  design,  but  as  "  wild  " 
gardens  of  various  forms.  Worked  into  a 
natural  site  of  this  character,  a  variety  of  orna- 
mental shrubs  might  well  take  the  place  of  many 
of  the  commoner  Thorns  and  other  wild  trees. 
Whatever  is  done  in  this  direction  should  in- 
clude the  sweeping  away  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs 
of  the  shacks  and  hovels  of  the  cosmopolitan 
crowd  of  vendors.  Along  the  foot  of  the  cliffs 
a  series  of  large  open  spaces  has  been  laid  out, 
many  of  them  planted  with  a  variety  of  sea- 
loving  shrubs  and  flowering  plants,  whilst  those 
at  the  Leigh  end  contain  some  very  pretty 
rock  gardens,  which  are  always  attractive, 
even  in  winter.     On  the  top  of  the  cliffs,  near 


affording  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Thames 
estuary.  It  contains  numerous  flower  beds  and 
borders,  conifers  in  variety,  including  pyramidal 
and  columnar  Yews,  Cypresses,  and  Sequoia 
gigantea,  also  Hollies,  Lauras  nobilis,  an  old 
Cedrus  Libani,  and  numerous  other  trees.  In  one 
corner  of  the  pleasure  grounds  is  a  horse-shoe 
border  with  Melianthus  major  at  the  back,  a 
broad  band  of  bronze  Coleus,  next  to  this  a  line 
of  pink  Begonia  semperflorens  and  an  edge  of 
blue  Lobelia  compacta,  the  whole  bordered  with 
Alyssum  maritimum.  Thishalf  encircles  around 
bed  planted  with  orange-coloured  and  scarlet 
Begonias  edged  with  blue  Lobelia  and  inter- 
spersed with  Grevillea  robusta  and  Dacytilis 
glomerata.  There  are  numerous  other  beds  on 
the  wide  lawn  and  attractive  borders  of  hardy 
herbaceous  flowers  on  the  outskirts,  whilst  the 
old  character  of  the  gardens  is  seen  in  a  hedge 
of  espalier  Pear  trees,  this  year  laden  with 
fruit.     At  the  end  of  the  espalier  Pear  trees  is 


Fig.  63. — view  in  chalkwell  park,  westcliff. 


the  bandstand,  there  is  a  charming,  though 
small,  open  space  forming  a  model  flower  gar- 
den with  a  fountain  and  pool  in  the  centre 
planted  with  Water  Lilies,  and  trailing  masses 
of  plants  along  the  side  in  stone-work,  combin- 
ing a  rock  and  water  garden.  The  outskirts  are 
planted  with  hardy  herbaceous  flowers  in  great 
wealth  and  variety,  and  there  are  also  one  or 
two  small  rockeries.  To  the  east  of  the  town 
there  is  a  large  open  space,  known  as  South 
Church  Park,  where  provision  is  made  for  games 
of  all  kinds. 

The  chief  park  is  the  one  at  Westcliff,  known 
as  Chalkwell  Park,  of  which  the  glory  is  the 
Rose  garden,  one  of  the  finest  public  rosaries 
in  the  country.  Chalkwell  Park  was  acquired 
by  the  Corporation  in  1903  for  the  sum  of 
£20,000,  and  embraces  26^  acres  of  land,  in- 
cluding the  old  Hall,  now  used  as  a  refresh- 
ment buffet  and  residence  for  the  park-keeper. 
The  larger  part  of  the  land  consists  of  playing 
fields.  The  illustration  in  fig.  63  shows  the 
"  flower  garden,"  a  quiet  and  beautiful  Tetreat, 


the  Rose  garden  (see  fig.  64),  which  was  opened 
in  1909.     Its  area  is  about  half  an  acre,  and  it  is 
approached  through  gateways   formed  by  arches 
covered  with  Roses.     The  garden  is  enclosed  by 
hedges  of  Roses,  formed  of  the  varieties  Gruss  an 
Teplitz  and  W.  Allen  Richardson;  each  hedge 
i6  about    one   hundred    yards   long,   and   at    one 
end   is   a  border  of  R.    rugosa.     These  hedges 
of    Roses    are    astonishingly    beautiful ;    indeed, 
we  have  never  seen  a  more  magnificent  spectacle 
than     the      one     formed     of     William     Allen 
Richardson.       The  plants   of   Gruss   an   Teplitz 
form  great  bushes — one  might  almost  say  trees — . 
and  were  a  perfect  picture  this  season  when  in 
bloom.     The   garden   is   broken   up    by    a   series 
of   beds  with  pathways  converging  to  archways 
in  the  centre,  a  portion  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
fig.   65.       The  large  pillar    variety    in  the   fore- 
ground   of    the    illustration   is   American   Pillar, 
which  was  planted  in  the  autumn  of  1910.     It 
has    formed   shoots  of   immense   thickness,    and 
the    park     superintendent,   Mr.     Little,   layered1 
one  of   the   stronger  branches,   with  the  result. 
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that  the  plant  now  covers  a  considerable 
space.  The  plant  was  even  finer  last  year  than 
this,  and  produced  an  abundance  of  pink  blooms 
in  great  bunches.  Other  varieties  that  do  ex- 
ceedingly well  on  pillars  are  Dorothy  Perkins, 
Rene'  Andre,  Hiawatha,  Rubens,  White  Dorothy, 
Goldfinch,  Excelsa,  Tausendschon,  Jersey 
Beauty,  Alberic  Barbier,  Tea  Rambler,  Mme. 
d'Arblay,  Psyche,  Helene,  and  Veilchenblau — 
the  blue  Rose — which  we  had  always  regarded  as 
a  poor,  washy  magenta  colour  until  we  saw  it 
flowering  at  Chalkwell  Park  last  year,  when 
it  was  something  to  be  admired.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  soil  of  the  district 
is  eminently  suited  to  Roses,  as  are  the 
Essex  clays  generally.  In  gardens  all  over  the 
borough  Roses  appear  to  grow  with  the  greatest 
freedom,  and  we  have  often  stopped   to  admire 


burnt  earth  was  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  farm- 
yard manure  was  incorporated  liberally.  Mr. 
Little  believes  in  hard  pruning,  and  it 
is  surprising  how  well  the  plants  do  and 
how  free  they  are  from  mildew.  For  a 
specific  for  this  pest  Cyllin  soft  soap  mixed 
with  a  little  green  sulphur  is  used.  The  plants 
are  well  sprayed  at  frequent  intervals  to  com- 
bat aphis.  Mr.  Little,  however,  would  be  the 
first  to  admit  that  the  success  is  not  all  due  to 
him,  for  Mr.  Walter  Easlea,  the  well-known 
Rose  specialist  of  the  adjoining  parish  of  East- 
wood, has  taken  an  active  interest  in  this  Rose 
garden. 

Although  the  parks  at  Southchurch  and  Chalk- 
well  Hall  are  the  principal  open  spaces,  there  are 
other  public  recreation  grounds  in  various  parts 
of  the  borough,  and   quite  recently  the  corpora- 


a  finely  rounded  lip  with  short  fringe  at  the 
margin.  Each  seedling  which  has  flowered 
varies  in  tint,  but  the  ground  colour  of  all  is 
yellow,  the  rose  tint  varying  in  shade. 

CIRRHOPETALUM  PULCHRUM. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Jarvisbrook, 
Sussex,  continue  to  import  Orchids  in  quantity, 
and  have  always  interesting  and  rare  species  of 
the  "  botanical  "  class  in  bloom,  including  Bulbo- 
phyllums  and  Cirrhopetalumo.  Cirrhopetalum 
pulchrum  flowers  at  intervals  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  The  fine  umbels  of 
flowers  are  cream-white  blotched  with  dark  rose, 
the  dorsal  sepals  being  furnished  with  stout, 
bristle-like  continuations.  The  species  is  one  of 
the  few  of  the  genus  which  have  received  the 
First-class  Certificate  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society. 


Fig.  64. — the  rose  garden  at  chalkwell  park,  westcliff. 


them  in  the  front  gardens  of  the  villas. 
Altogether  there  are  1,500  Roses  in  this  garden, 
of  which  the  following  varieties  do  exceptionally 
well  : — Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Pharisaer,  Betty, 
G.  G.  Waud,  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Marquise 
de  Sinety,  Mme.  Leon  Pain,  Lady  Ashtown, 
General  McArthur,  Joseph  Hill,  Florence  Pem- 
berton.  Le  Progres,  Mrs.  Aaron  Ward,  Paul 
Lede,  Mme.  Slean,  Lady  Battersea,  Irish 
Elegance,  Mrs.  Walter  Easlea,  Mme.  Melanie 
Soupeit,  Mme.  Jules  Grolez,  Hugh  Dick- 
son, Caroline  Testout,  Dean  Hole,  Lady 
Pirrie,  Mme.  Segond  Weber,  Mme.  Ravary, 
Harry  Kirk,  Prince  de  Bulgarie,  Mrs.  Her- 
I"  it  Stevens,  also  such  novelties  as  Mme.  E. 
Edouard  Herriot  and  Rayon  d'Or.  Several 
of  the  beds  and  borders  are  edged  with  dwarf 
Bolyantha  varieties,  including  Orleans  Rose, 
which  chics  remarkably  well — Petit  Con- 
stant and  Frau  Cecile  Walter.  When  the  gar- 
den   was   prepared    a    considerable    quantity    of 


tion  purchased  two  large  areas  of  land  in  out- 
lying districts  with  a  view  to  forming  them  into 
public  parks  in  the  future,  for  the  builder  ?s 
encroaching  rapidly  on  every  side. 


STRAWBERRIES  AT 
HAMPSHIRE, 


UPTON, 


ORCHID    NOTES   AND   GLEANINGS. 

BRASSO-CATTLEYA  ILENE. 

Several  plants  of  this  handsome  and  fragrant 
hybrid  between  Brasso-Cattleya  Madame  Chas. 
Maron  and  Cattleya  Dowiana  have  flowered  lately 
at  Messrs.  Flory  and  Black's  Orchid  Nursery, 
Slough.  Brasso-Cattleya  Madame  Chas.  Maron 
is  derived  from  Brassavola  Digbyana  and  Cat- 
tleya Warscewiczii,  the  new  element  introduced 
into  B.-C.  Ilene  being  Cattleya  Dowiana.  Ap- 
proximately the  constituents  of  B.-C.  Ilene,  there- 
fore, would  be  similar  to  B.-C  heatonensis  (B. 
Digbyana  x  C.  Hardyana).  hut  the  result  is  the 
production   of  a  more  Cattleya-like  flower,    with 


The  Strawberry  stocks  being  found  in  a  worn- 
out  condition  I  decided  to  plant  a  new  bed  with 
freshly  acquired  plants.  The  soil,  a  fairly  good 
loam  slightly  on  the  heavy  side  but  full  of 
flint  stones  with  occasional  seam6  of  chalk  in 
the  subsoil,  was  trenched  about  3  feet  deep  and 
well  manured  in  the  previous  autumn  (1912)  and 
cropped  with  early  Peas  (Early  Giant  and 
Duchess  of  York)  with  Spinach  in  between.  These 
were  cleared  off  in  July,  1913.  A  good  coating 
of  wood  ashes,  a  light  dressing  of  well-decayed 
stable  manure  and  a  sprinkling  of  Grubicide  was 
forked  in.  In  order  to  obtain  good  results  I 
ordered  in  July  plants  in  small  60's  of  fourteen 
varieties,  including  some  old  and  well-tried  sorts, 
some  of  the  newer  ones,  and  possibly  my  ex- 
periences with  them  may  be  of  help  to  many 
who  at  the  present  time  are   contemplating  the 
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planting  of  new  beds.  The  plants  arrived 
towards  the  end  of  August,  and  were  imme- 
diately planted  in  rows  2  feet  6  inches  apart, 
and  each  plant  was  allowed  2  feet  in  the 
rows,  with  the  exception  of  Leader,  which, 
on  account  of  its  compact  habit,  was  planted 
20  inches  apart.  The  rows,  in  length  about  110 
feet,  ran  nearly  due  north,  and  south,  and  one 
side  was  shaded  from  the  early  morning  sun  by 
a  tall  hedge,  otherwise  the  bed  was  exposed  to 
full  sunlight.  The  plants  quickly  took  a  good 
hold  of  the  soil  and  during  the  winter  were 
much  admired,  every  plant  doing  well.  The 
winter  season  was  very  wet,  but  this  period 
terminated    on    April    9,    and    afterwards     there 


fortunately,  the  former  variety  was  planted  under 
the  shade  of  the  hedge  before  mentioned,  other- 
wise an  earlier  crop  would  have  been  available. 
The  tasTt  of  selecting  the  best  varieties  proved 
somewhat  difficult,  and  my  impressions  of  the 
varieties  as  they  grew  here  are  given  in 
alphabetical  order,  as  it  would  be  invidious  to 
arrange  them  in  order  or  supposed  merit;  in 
fact,  in  the  words  of  my'  employer,  ''They 
are  all  good."  The  absence  of  rain  re- 
duced the  spoiled  berries  to  a  minimum, 
and  the  large  amount  of  sunshine  gave  brilliant 
colouring  and  excellent  flavour,  amply  compen- 
sating for  the  drought  which  caused  the  later 
fruit  to    be   somewhat  lacking   in   size.     Bedford 


glowing  scarlet  colour ;  the  calyx  stands  out 
in  a  distinct  manner,  rendering  it  very  attractive 
when  dished  up.  The  foliage  is  rather  taller  than 
some  other  varieties,  but  it  is  extremely  vigorous, 
and  I  intend  to  increase  my  stock  of  this  variety. 
King  George  V.  (Laxton),  as  I  remarked  before, 
is  the  earliest  variety  to  ripen,  about  a  week 
ahead  of  Royal  Sovereign  under  equal  conditions, 
which  it  somewhat  resembles,  though  the  fruits 
are  smaller  and  rather  less  conical.  I  intend  try- 
ing this  variety  for  forcing.  Leader,  an  older 
sort  of  a  dark  colour,  is  a  tremendous  cropper  of 
fair  flavour.  The  berries  are  very  uniform  in 
shape,  and  the  colour  and  general  appearance 
leave  little  to  be  desired,  but  the  fruit  is  rather 


65. — ROSE   AMERICAN   PILLAR   IN  THE   PUBLIC   ROSARY   AT   WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. 
(See  p.  157.) 


occurred  a  drought  which  lasted  until  July  5. 
The  supply  of  water  being  scanty  scarcely 
sufficed  for  spring-planted  crops,  so  that  artifi- 
cial watering  was  out  of  the  question  and  un- 
doubtedly the  berries  suffered  in  point  of  size 
in  consequence.  The  bed  was  strawed  with 
clean  straw  early  in  May,  and  netted  in  almost 
immediately  afterwards.  Frosts  during  the 
flowering  period  destroyed  a  few  blooms,  but 
frosts  of  9°  and  10°  oil  May  26  and  27,  which 
cut  Potatos  and  Beans  and  rendered  some  of 
the  low-lying  gardens  quite  desolate,  had  no  ill- 
effects  on  the  Strawberries,  possibly  the  nets 
serving  as  a  protection.  The  first  fruits,  picked 
on  June  3,  were  gathered  from  King  George  V., 
followed  two  days  later  by  Royal  Sovereign.  "Un- 


Champion  proved  to  be  a  very  handsome  Straw- 
berry of  fine  shape  but  sadly  deficient  in  flavour 
and  Aery  difficult  to  remove  from  its  stalk,  which 
militates  against  it  as  a  jam  fruit.  The  plants 
were  of  a  compact  habit,  but  the  fruit  was  not 
over  large.  Fillbasket,  well  known  as  an  ex- 
ceedingly  heavy  cropper,  has  a  pointed  berry 
of  good  and  distinct  flavour,  but  it  is  very  soft, 
and  in  a  wet  season  would  suffer  on  that  account. 
Givon's  Late  Prolific,  still  one  of  the  best  late 
Strawberries,  is  a  large,  dark,  handsome  fruit 
of  a  pointed  wedge  shape,  which  crops 
well,  and  certainly  must  be  retained.  Inter- 
national (Laxton)  is  the  finest  among  the  new 
kinds,  producing  the  largest  fruits,  a  heavy 
cropper    of    splendid    flavour    and    of    a    lovely 


soft.  Its  compact  habit  permits  closer  planting 
than  is  advisable  with  many  other  varieties. 
Mamcrop  (Laxton)  was  the  heaviest  cropper 
among  the  newer  varieties;  the  fruits  are  large 
and  very  handsome,  being  only  slightly  inferior 
to  International  in  size  and  flavour,  and  of  simi- 
lar colour  to  that  variety,  but  a  little  flatter  in 
shape.  Olympia  (Laxton)  is  a  very  dark  conical 
variety  of  medium  size  and  good  flavour,  but 
rather  a  weak  grower  here.  Although  a  late 
cropper,  it  is  not  so  late  as  Givon's  Late  Pro- 
lific or  Utility,  and  will  not  bear  comparison 
with  them  either  in  the  appearance  of  the 
berries  or  as  a  cropper.  Rival  (Laxton)  is 
a  handsome  fruit  of  cockscomb  shape,  and  of  a 
good  bright  colour.    Royal  Sovereign  is  much  too 
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well  known  to  need  any  eulogium  from  me.  It 
is  the  standard  variety,  and  it  appears  to  succed 
everywhere  and  on  all  kinds  of  soil.  The  Bedford 
is  a  handsome,  rounded  Strawberry,  fair  cropper, 
good  size,  rather  pale  in  colour,  of  good  flavour, 
and  compact  in  habit.  The  Earl  (Laxton), 
said  to  be  an  improved  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de 
Thury,  proved  to  be  a  handsome  flat  Strawberry 
of  a  darkish  red  colour,  and  a  good  cropper. 
The  Queen  (Laxton),  light  red  in  colour,  roundish 
in  shape,  somewhat  resembles  the  Bedford. 
Utility  (Laxton),  the  latest  of  all,  and  also  quite 
the  best  flavoured,  fruit  somewhat  resembling 
Givon's  Late  Prolific,  but  firmer,  later  and  better 
flavoured,  though  not  so  heavy  a  cropper,  shall 
be  given  an  extended  trial  next  year. 

These  are  the  results  obtained  on  ground  in  this 
district  and  season.  In  many  cases  the  descrip- 
tions I  have  given  differ  from  those  of  the 
catalogue,  but  few  things  are  more  fickle  than 
Strawberries,  and  in  other  conditions  and  soils  the 
results  might  be  totally  different.  F.  A.  Edwards, 
Upton  Gardens,  Alresford,  Hants. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


BUDDLEIA  NIVEA. 

This  handsome  new  Chinese  species  is  a  de- 
cided acquisition  for  the  garden,  especially 
for  positions  where  laTge,  bold  effects  are 
required.  It  is  a  strongly-growing,  upright 
plant,  which  promises  to  reach  to  12  feet  or 
more  in  height.  Two-year-old  plants  with  us 
are  upwards  of  8  feet  high  on  poor,  sandy  soil, 
which  seema  to  suit  them  as  perfectly  as  a 
richer  loam.  The  6tems  are  thick  and  stout, 
with  rather  long  in'ternodes,  and  are  covered 
with  a  dense,  white  wool  or  tomentum,  which  is 
very  conspicuous  at  a  considerable  distance.  The 
lanceolate  leaves  are  opposite  and  decussate,  and 
are  10  inches  to  12  inches  long  by  4  inches  across 
at  the  widest  part.  The  edges  are  coarsely  ser- 
rated. The  upper  surfaces  are  glabrous  and 
bright  grass-green  in  colour,  while  the  under- 
sides are  covered  with  a  white  tomentum 
rather  less  dense  than  that  on  the  stems.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  upright,  slender  spikes  on 
the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  individually 
very  small,  and  do  not  last  long.  The  colour  is  an 
indefinite  pinkish-lilac  shade,  and  as  a  flowering 
plant  this  Buddleia  is  of  little  worth,  its  chief 
beauty  being  its  conspicuous  stems  and  graceful 
foliage.  It  would  make  a  handsome  bed- 
ding plant  where  a  sub-tropical  effect  is  re- 
quired, especially  if  the  plants  were  cut  down 
each  spring  after  they  were  established.  They 
would  make  from  6  feet  to  8  feet  of  growth 
during  the  summer,  and  the  white  stems  and 
handsome  foliage  would  form  a  striking  feature 
for  some  months.  The  plant  is  propagated  by 
cuttings  prepared  from  thoroughly  ripened  wood. 
J.  Clark,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 

DESFONTAINEA   SPINOSA. 

This  handsome  Andean  evergreen  shrub  is  now 
at  the  height  of  its  beauty.  Here,  on  the  Scottish 
western  littoral,  it  might  almost  be  described  as 
a  perpetual  bloomer,  for  blooms  are  so  persistent 
they  hang  on  the  tree  until  well  on  in  the  New 
Year.  The  large,  waxy  flowers  are  of  much  sub- 
stance, and  well  withstand  the  6tress  of  the  gales 
which  blow  in  from  the  sea. 

They  are  1  inch  long,  tubular,  bright  scarlet, 
very  showy,  and  freely  produced  ;  indeed,  a  well- 
flowered  bush  is  a  conspicuous  feature  in  any 
garden.  The  foliage  and  general  habit  of  the 
shrub  resemble  those  of  the  Holly. 

Nicholson,  in,  the  Dictionary  of  Gardening, 
gives  the  height  as  3  feet;  in  the  gardens  here 
there  is  a  specimen  6  feet  high  and  as  much 
through.  This  would  be  higher  but  for  the  top 
being  clipped  to  allow  of  a  view  over  the  Firth. 
Fred.    W.    Jefjery,    Abbey    Hill,    Argyll. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  H.  J.  Chapman,   Gardener  to  Mrs.  Cookson, 
Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Cypripedium.— Certain  Cypripediums,  includ- 
ing C.  Charlesworthii,  C.  Fairrieanum,  and  its 
numerous  hybrids,  arc  on  the  point  of  flowering, 
which  is  earlier  than  usual,  owing  to  the  fine 
summer.  Where  it  is  desirable  to  retard  them  re- 
move the  plants  to  a  cooler  house,  such  as  that  con- 
taining the  Odonfoglossums.  A  cooler  treatment 
may  tend  slightly  to  diminish  the  size  of  the 
flowers,  especially  in  the  case  of  C.  Fairrieanum, 
C.  x  Arthurianum,  C.  x  Sibyl,  and  other 
hybrids  of  this  section,  but  it  will  develop  the 
best  colour  characteristics  of  the  varieties.  Many 
of  the  late  autumn  and  winter-flowering  varie- 
ties are  in  full  growth,  and  such  plants  a6  are 
pot-bound  should  be  watered  about  once  a  week 
with  weak  liquid  cow-manure.  Constant  obser- 
vation is  necessary  to  protect  the  young  growths 
of  Cypripediums  from  thrips,  as  trees  and  plants 
in  the  open  are  thickly  infested  with  these  pests. 
The  only  remedy  and  preventive  is  to  spray  the 
plants  and  vaporise  the  house  at  regular  intervals. 

Deciduous  Dbndrobiums.- Many  of  the 
early-flowering  varieties  of  DendTobiums  are  com- 
pleting their  growths,  and  should  be  placed  in 
drier  and  more  airy  positions,  where  they  will  be 
exposed  to  the  sunlight.  Syringe  them  once  a 
day  to  keep  down  attacks  of  red  spider.  Should 
there  be  any  signs  of  scale  or  other  insect  pests, 
sponge  the  growth  before  the  plants  are  removed 
to  their  resting  quarters. 

Coelogyne  cristata.— Plants  of  C.  cris- 
tata,  and  more  especially  C.  c.  alba,  are  liable  to 
become  shrivelled  before  the  new  growths  com- 
mence to  produce  roots.  In  this  case,  water  the 
soil  liberally,  and  syringe  the  plants  daily  to 
enable  the  pseudo-bulbs  to  regain,  their  normal 
6tate  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  roots  become 
active.  Damp  the  stages  frequently  in  dry 
weather,  and  take  every  precaution  to  promote  a 
humid  atmosphere.  The  varieties  of  C.  cristata 
suffer  very  considerably  when  the  houses  are 
vaporised,  and  recently  some  large  specimens 
here  were  made  almost  leafless  by  the  effects  of 
the  vaporiser.  A  day  or  two  after  the  fumiga- 
tion has  been  done,  jthe  foliage  commences  to 
show  signs  of  black  spotting,  which  ultimately 
destroys  the  leaves  and  renders  the  plants  un- 
sightly. '  Any  necessary  cleaning  of  Coelogynes 
is  best  accomplished  by  sponging,  and  it  is  desir- 
able to  remove  the  plants  from  houses  that  are 
being  vaporised. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  W.  Crump,  Gardener  to  Earl  Bbauchamp,  K.C.M.G., 
Madresfield   Court,  Worcestershire. 

Bulbs.— Although  the  bulb  catalogues  are 
being  issued  as  usual,  there  is  some  doubt  whether 
full  supplies  will  be  available  from  the  Continent 
this  year.  Plant  out,  as  soon  as  possible,  those 
bulbs  which  have  been  dried  and  stored.  Daffodils 
that  have  been  grown  in  sandy  loam,  in  which 
the  clumps  increase  rapidly,  can  be  taken  up, 
and  the  largest  bulbs  replanted  for  flowering, 
the  smaller  ones  to  be  planted  thinly  for  one 
year  in  the  reserve  garden.  All  the  large  trumpet 
varieties  may  be  treated  in  this  way,  but  only  a 
portion  in  any  one  season.  Effective  varieties 
for  planting  in  grass  include  Sir  Watkin, 
Emperor,  Empress,  Horsefieldii,  and  Victoria,  all 
of  which  are  moderate  in  price.  If  the  land  is 
very  poor,  or  of  an  inert,  clayey  nature,  stations 
for  planting  can  be  made  by  first  removing  the 
turf  and  then  digging  holes  8  or  9  inches  square 
and  about  the  same  in  depth,  discarding  the  old 
soil  and  replacing  it  with  better  compost,  adding 
a  sprinkling  of  bone  meal  and  old  mortar  rubble. 
Make  this  as  firm  as  possible,  and  if  the  land 
is  naturally  wet,  plant  the  bulbs  in  little 
mounds,  so  that  they  are  just  above  the  water- 
logged surface.  As  the  fresh  earth  settles  down 
the  mounds   will    disappear    and   the   bulbs  will 


flourish  and  increase  for  many  years.  In  plant- 
ing arrange  each  variety  in  as  large,  bold,  and 
irregular  groups  as  the  size  of  ground  and  situa- 
tion will  admit,  for  this  method  is  better  than 
indiscriminately  mixing  them. 

Spring-bedding   Plants.— E  xa  m  in  e     the 

seedling  Wallflowers  and  Forget-me-Nots,  and  if 
touching  one  another  lift  them  and  replant  them, 
or  at  least  remove  the  alternate  plants.  Spring- 
bedding  plants  should  be  grown  on  poor,  hard 
ground,  as  then  the  growth  will  be  firm  and 
stocky.  Polyanthus,  Verbascum,  Aubrietia,  Alys- 
sum,  and  other  plants  require  similar  treatment. 

Chrysanthemums.— Continue  to  disbud 
plants  of  the  later-flowering  section  of  summer 
Chrysanthemums,  and  see  that  the  flowering 
stems  are  well  staked  and  tied,  otherwise  heavy 
rains  and  high  winds  will  break  them. 

Perennial  Asters.— Michaelmas  Daisies  re- 
quire frequent  attention,  for  already  plants  of 
the  early  section  are  commencing  to  flower.  The 
plants  are  now  top-heavy,  and  the  shoots  must 
be  secured  to  stakes.  In  doing  this  work  it  i6 
advisable  to  loop  judiciously  a  band  or  two  of 
string  into  and  amongst  the  permanent  stakes. 

Herbaceous  Borders.— This  is  the  best  time 
to  .propagate  hardy  border  plants  that  have 
ceased  flowering,  or  any  which  show  young 
growths  at  the  base,  planting  the  new  stock 
in  the  reserve  garden.  Cuttings  can  be 
rooted  in  a  frame,  exposing  them  to  the 
sunshine,  and  syringing  the  growths  fre- 
quently ;  the  condensed  moisture  on  the  glass' 
will  provide  sufficient  shade.  Cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  growths  of  such  hardy  shrub6  as  Hydran- 
gea arborescens,  H.  grandiflora,  H.  paniculata, 
Veronica  Traversii,  V.  Kirkii,  Abutilon  viti- 
folium,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature  can  be  in- 
creased from  cuttings  treated  in  this  manner. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  Hedley  Warren,   Gardener  to  the  Aston-Clinton 
Park  Estate  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild),  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

Exhausted  Fruit  Borders. -Vines, 

Peaches,  and  other  fruit  trees,  growing  in 
borders,  the  soil  of  which  is  exhausted,  become 
unhealthy  and  fail  to  give  satisfactory  crops. 
Such  borders  should  be  renovated.  Take  out  a 
trench  about  4ft.  wide,  removing  the  soil  down 
to  the  drainage,  commencing  at  the  front  of  the 
trees,  but  not  approaching  nearer  to  the  wall  or 
stem  of  the  tree  than  about  four  or  five  feet. 
Guard  against  damaging  the  roots,  and  sever  with 
a  clean  cut  any  roots  that  become  injured  or  need 
shortening.  Prepare  fresh  compost  with  turfy 
loam,  moderately  enriched  with  crushed  bones, 
dry,  well-decayed  cow-dung,  and  lime  rubble.  In 
shortening  the  thick  roots,  cut  close  back  to  a 
fibrous  one,  and,  as  the  trench  is  re-filled,  arrange 
the  roots  regularly  apart,  placing  them  five  or  six 
inches  higher  than  before,  to  allow  of  the  soil 
settling,  when  they  will  be  at  their  proper  level. 
After  five  or  six  days,  the  soil  will  have  settled, 
and  the  border  may  then  be  well  soaked  with 
soft  water,  made  tepid.  It  is  too  early  to  do 
this  work  yet,  but  not  too  soon  to  make  pre- 
parations, so  that  in  October,  or  earlier,  if  the 
condition  of  the  trees  permit,  it  may  be  done 
expeditiously.  When  the  borders  are  attended 
to  early  in  the  autumn  there  is  time  for  the  roots 
to  become  re-established  before  the  spring,  and 
the  trees  start  into  growth  early,  so  that  no  great 
check  results  in  the  following  summer. 

Cucumbers.— Plants  intended'  for  winter 
cropping  must  receive  unremitting  attention, 
and  be  grown  in  a  temperature  at  night 
not  lower  than  60°  to  65°.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  are  established,  and  the  roots  growing 
freely,  6top  the  leading  shoots,  to  induce  laterals 
to  form,  60  that  the  trellis-work  may  be  well 
furnished  with  growth  before  the  winter.  This 
is  an  important  matter,  for,  without  a  plentiful 
supply  of  firm,  healthy  growth — which  cannot  be 
produced  by  the  aid  of  artificial  heat  during 
winter — plants  will  not  crop  satisfactorily. 
Water  the  roots  only  when  the  soil  is  dry,  and 
even  then  not  to  excess,  for  the  object  is  to 
obtain  short- jointed,  firm  growth.  Close  the 
ventilators  early  in  the  afternoons  of  bright 
sunny  days,    to    catch    the    sun's    warmth,    but 
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there  will  be  a  danger  of  the  leaves  scalding  if 
the  houses  are  closed  too  early.  Should  mildew 
appear,  sprinkle  flowers  of  sulphur  over  the 
leaves  and  keep  down  attacks  of  green  fly  by 
light  fumigations  with  tobacco.  Do  not  wet  the 
hot-water  pipes,  as  steam  in  the  house  favours 
rust  disease,  but  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere  Dy 
spraying  the  plants  overhead  and  keep  the 
evaporating  troughs  well  filled  with  water.  The 
plants  will  not  need  manure  until  they  are  carry- 
ing a  normal  crop  of  fruit. 

Figs.— Early  and  second  early  houses  should 
be  freely  ventilated  both  by  day  and  night  to 
favour  the  ripening  of  the  shoots,  which  should 
be  completed  by  the  middle  or  end  of  September. 
Syringe  the  trees  thoroughly  at  least  once  a  day  ; 
in  the  morning  for  preference.  Although  the 
soil  in  the  borders  must  not  be  allowed  to  be- 
come excessively  dry,  water  should  be  afforded 
with  extra  care  during  the  next  two  months, 
keeping  the  soil  on  the  dry  rather  than  on  the 
wet  side. 

PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  C.  H.  Cook,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
Knowsley  Hall,  Lancashire. 

Cyclamen.— The  earliest  of  these  plants  are 
established  in  their  pots.  Remove  all  the 
flowers,  keep  the  plants  shaded  and  close  to  the 
roof-glass,  dust  between  the  pots  with  soot,  and 
water  the  roots  with  weak  liquid  manure.  On 
bright  days,  admit  air  freely,  and  syringe  the 
plants  early  in  the  afternoons,  closing  the  frame 
afterwards.  Later,  a  little  air  may  be  admitted 
to  the  frame  in  the  evening,  and  subsequently 
the  lights  may  be  removed  at  night  in  fine 
weather,  to  be  replaced  in  the  morning.  Should 
thrips  or  green  fly  infest  the  plants,  fumigate 
them  immediately.  Old  corms  that  were  started 
into  growth  some  time  previously  are  growing 
freely,  and  should  be  repotted  into  receptacles 
7  inches  in  diameter,  and  treated  as  were  those 
of  the  earlier  batches.  Two-year-old  plants  pro- 
duce large  numbers  of  flowers,  but  the  indi- 
vidual blooms,  are  usually  small.  Seeds  may 
be  sown  from  this  date  until  the  end  of 
October,  and  again  in  February  and  March. 
Use  well-drained  pans  filled  with  light,  sandy 
soil;  sow  the  seeds  i  inch  deep  and  i  inch 
apart.  Cover  the  seed  pan  with  a  sheet  of  glass 
and  paper,  and  germinate  the  seeds  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  65°  to  60°,  keeping  the  soil  and  surround- 
ings uniformly  moist.  The  seeds  are  sometimes 
irregular  in  germinating,  therefore  the  seed-pan 
should  not  be  discarded  until  long  after  the  fiTSt 
seedlings  are   pricked  off. 

Euphorbia  (Poinsettia).— E  sta  b  1  i  she  d 
plants  may  be  exposed  fully  to  the  sunshine. 
Place  the  plants  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  and 
admit  air  freely  to  harden  the  shoots.  It  will 
assist  in  keeping  the  foliage  healthy  if  the  water- 
ing is  done  with  extreme  care,  the  plants  syringed 
daily,  and  the  roots  afforded  weak  stimulants 
when  the  pots  are  filled.  Re-pot  late  rooted 
plants  into  5-inch  pots,  and  grow  them  in  a 
closed  frame  until  re-established.  Plants  of  E. 
jacquiniaeflora  do  not  require  further  stopping, 
and  may  be  fed  with  weak  liquid  manure  and 
soot  water. 

Tree  Carnations.  — In  gardens  in  northern 
districts  it  i6  advisable  to  house  Carnations  now 
on  account  of  the  heavy  night  dews,  which 
destroy  the  bloom  of  the  foliage.  Cleanse  the 
house  ready  for  their  accommodation,  remove 
all  decayed  foliage  from  the  plants,  wash  the 
pots,  and  stand  them  on  stages  formed  of  boards 
or  shingle.  On  bright  days  admit  plenty  of  air, 
for  ventilation,  accompanied  by  a  moderately 
high  temperature,  will  help  to  ripen  the 
growths  and  aid  in  the  production  of  better 
flowers.  It  will  not  injure  the  plants  if 
those  showing  a  tendency  to  flower  are  allowed 
to  bloom.  The  condition  of  the  plant  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  with  reference  to  feed- 
ing. Plants  that  have  filled  their  pots  with 
roots  should  be  fed  with  a  rich  organic  food, 
which  has  a  more  lasting  effect  than  a  chemical 
fertiliser.  Spraying  should  be  done  early  in  the 
day,  so  that  the  foliage  may  become  dry  before 
night.  Set  aside  good  healthy  specimens  as  stock 
for  propagating  purposes,  preferably  autumn- 
rooted   plants.      It  is   a    good   plan  to    root  the 


cuttings  the  third  week  in  October,  and  establish 
them  in  small  pots  before  the  winter.  Two 
thousand  plants  which  we  rooted  in  this  way  last 
year  are  decidedly  better  than  others  rooted  in 
January. 

THE    HARDY   FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By   J,  G.  Weston,  Gardener  to  Lady  Northcotb, 
Eastwell  Park,  Kent. 

Morello  Cherries.— The  crop  of  Morello 
Cherries  was  very  satisfactory.  The  trees  seem 
to  flourish  in  nearly  all  situations,  whether 
trained  on  walls  or  grown  in  the  open  as 
standards  and  bushes.  Morello  Cherries  are  very 
hardy,  and  may  therefore  be  planted  in  exposed 
situations  on  the  north  or  north-east  sides  of 
paths,  which  are  unsuitable  for  the  majority  of 
fruits.  Where  wall-space  is  limited  the  trees  can 
be  equally  well  grown  as  bushes  or  pyramids,  but 
their  development  is  slower  in  the  open,  as  it  is 
not  advisable  to  retain  the  shoots  their  full 
length,  but  to  pinch  them  to  three  or  four  leaves. 
Pinch  the  first  lateral  growth  to  one  leaf,  and 
remove  entirely  any  other  shoots  that  develop 
from  this.  Established  trees  on  north  walls  are 
capable  of  carrying  the  fruit  until  late  in  the 
season,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  hang  as  long  as 
possible  the  ground  must  be  kept  uniformly  moist. 
Thin  the  crop  before  the  fruits  ripen,  and  use 
the  thinnings  for  cooking.  Watch  the  fruits  that 
are  left  on  the  tree,  and  directly  they  show  signs 
of  shrivelling  gather  them  immediately,  or  they 
will  deteriorate.  Do  not  feed  the  roots  whilst 
the  fruit  is  hanging,  but  after  the  crop  is 
gathered,  water  with  liquid  manure. 

Pruning  the  Morello  CHERRY.-I'runing 
should  be  practised  as  soon  as  the  fruit  has  been 
gathered,  and  the  method  should  be  entirely 
different  from  that  adopted  for  dessert  varieties. 
Remove  old  wood  that  has  fruited,  unless  it  is 
required  for  furnishing  the  tree,  and  train  in 
sufficient  of  the  young  shoots  to  cover  the  wall- 
space.  If  the  trees  have  been  disbudded  and  the 
shoots  trained  moderately  thinly  the  new  growth 
will  be  firm  and  clean,  such  as  may  be  expected 
to  produce  excellent  fruit  the  following  season. 
Do  not  interfere  with  the  main  branches,  unless 
any  have  become  unhealthy,  when  they  should 
be  cut  out,  and  the  space  furnished  by  training 
in  young  growth.  The  advantages  of  pruning  at 
this  time  are  that  air  and  sunshine  will  after- 
wards reach  all  portions  of  the  tree,  thus  assist- 
ing the  young  wood  to  ripen,  and  very  little 
pruning  will  be  necessary  in  winter.  When  the 
pruning  has  been  done,  wash  the  trees  well  by 
means  of  the  garden  engine. 

General  Remarks.— Our  soil  is  very  dry, 
and  it  has  been  necessary  to  water  fruit  trees 
bearing  heavy  crops,  and  more  especially  those 
trained  on  high  walls.  If  the  fruit  is  required 
for  exhibition  purposes,  the  roots  must  be  fed 
regularly  with  liquid  manure.  If  the  mulch  needs 
to  be  renewed  apply  fresh  material  after  the 
ground  is  well  watered,  but  should  the  weather 
become  cold  or  wet,  such  mulchings  should  be 
removed.  Hoe  the  soil  frequently,  to  keep  the 
ground  clear  of  weeds,  and  also  to  provide  a  fine 
tilth  on  the  surface,  60  that  the  ground  will  not 
crack. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  R.  P.  Brotherston,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Haddington,  Tyninghame,  East  Lothian. 

Cabbage.—  The  largest  Cabbage  plants  raised 
from  seed  sown  six  weeks  ago  are  ready  for  trans- 
planting, and  if  a  warm,  sheltered  situation  :s 
selected,  the  heads  should  be  ready  to  cut  very 
early  next  year.  A  distance  of  one  foot  apart 
is  sufficient.  The  later  plants  may  be  planted  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  become  ready  in  an 
open  quarter  of  the  garden.  Ground  that  has 
been  cropped  with  Onions  is  suitable,  and  the  soil 
will  only  need  forking  lightly  ;  when  other  work 
presses  I  plant  these  Cabbages  without  any 
preparation  of  the  ground,  cultivating  the  inter- 
spaces afterwards. 

Spinach.  The  final  sowing  of  this  crop  may 
be  made  next  week,  and,  in  some  localities  the 
plants  will  be  ready  for  picking  in  spring,  if 
not  before.  Stir  the  ground  thoroughly  between 
the  rows  of  the  two  previous  sowings,  and  thin 
the  plants  to  a  few  inches  apart  as  soon  as  they 


are  large  enough  for  the  work  to  be  done.  Later 
on  additional  space  may  be  allowed  them  by  pull- 
ing out  every  alternate  plant,  and  using  the 
thinnings  for  planting  elsewhere.  Spinach  in- 
tended for  cropping  in  winter  and  early  spring 
should  have  no  leaves  removed  until  the  plants 
are  well  established.  If  a  supply  of  this  vege- 
table is  needed  early  it  is  preferable  to  pull  up 
some  of  the  plants,  as  this  will  afford  more  space 
for  those  that  remain,  but  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  number  of  plants  that  may  be  removed  in 
this  way. 

Late  Potatos. — These  are  growing  vigor- 
ously, and  there  is  promise  of  a  good  crop  of 
abnormally  large  tubers.  The  haulm  may  be 
reduced  very  considerably,  and  if  the  top  growth 
is  partially  ripened  remove  it  altogether.  Do  not 
pull  the  haulm  out  of  the  ground  but  twist  it 
off,  otherwise  there  will  be  a  danger  of  exposing 
some  of  the  tubers,  as  well  as  disturbing  the  soil 
about  them.  When  Potatos  are  stored  in  a  clamp, 
in  gardens  where  rats  are  numerous,  inch-mesh 
wire-netting  should  be  placed  along  the  bottom 
of  the  clamp,  and  brought  over  the  sides,  when 
the  soil  is  placed  in  position. 


THE    "FRENCH"   GARDEN. 

By  Paul  Aquatus. 

Crops  in  the  Open.— The  main  batch  ot 
Cauliflowers  has  been  marketed,  and  a  succession 
will  be  maintained  by  those  planted  from  May 
onwards.  As  these  later  plants  are  strongly  es- 
tablished very  little  watering  will  be  needed  as 
the  dews  will  now  provide  sufficient  moisture. 
Caterpillars  are  always  numerous  during  Sep- 
tember, and  may  attack  the  plants  unless  they 
are  sought  out  and  destroyed. 

Lettuces. — The  varieties  Little  Gott  and 
White  Passion  are  ready  for  transplanting  in 
nursery  beds,  in  frames  preferably,  to  afford  pro- 
tection during  stormy  or  wet  weather.  Another 
sowing  may  be  made  under  cloches  as  a  succes- 
sion ;  it  will  be  necessary  to  shade  the  glasses 
with  mats  in  the  day  time.  The  final  quarters 
for  this  crop  should  be  prepared  at  an  early  date 
by  setting  frames  upon  ground  which  has  been 
previously  well  manured  and  dug,  and  by  putting 
inside  each  frame  6  barrow  loads  of  black  soil, 
so  as  to  have  the  plants  very  close  to  the  roof- 
glass,  one  of  the  chief  points  in  the  successful 
growing  of  this  crop  during  the  winter. 

Late  Kidney  Beans  must  be  kept  clean  of 
weeds  by  hoeing  the  soil  frequently  until  the 
leaves  cover  the  whole  of  the  ground.  When 
Melon  frames  are  available  they  may  be 
placed  in  position  over  the  Beans.  In  favour- 
able seasons  the  plants  require  the  depth  of  two 
frames  to  shelter  them  satisfactorily ;  the  top 
frame  is  only  placed  previous  to  the  fixing  of 
the  lights  early  in  October.  If  the  Beans  have 
been  sown  very  closely  it  may  be  advisable  to 
thin  them  and  prick  out  the  surplus  plants  in 
frames  at  6  inches  apart.  The  transplanted  plants 
should  be  watered  and  shaded  until  they  are 
well  established. 

White  Lisbon  Onions  sown  a  fortnight 
ago  are  well  through  the  ground,  and  the  beds 
should  be  kept  very  clean  to  minimise  injury 
caused  by  damping  off.  It  may  be  advisable  to 
sow  broadcast  in  sheltered  and  well-drained  beds 
seeds  of  Onion  Tripoli  and  Giant  Zittau,  the 
plants  to  be  pricked  out  either  early  in  October 
or  next  spring.  There  may  be  a  dearth  of  im- 
ported Onions  next  year,  and  in  that  event  home- 
grown bulbs  will  be  specially  valuable. 

Celery  planted  in  the  old  manure  beds  is 
ready  for  blanching.  The  beds  should  be 
watered  sufficiently  to  keep  the  plants  moist  over 
the  blanching  period.  When  the  leaves  are  dry 
they  should  be  covered  with  mats  or  canvas  for 
15  to  18  days,  when  they  will  be  ready  for  mar- 
keting. Only  cover  what  can  be  disposed  of 
each  week,  as  the  Celery  soon  decays  after  it 
is  blanched.  After  having  first  hoed  the  ground 
between  the  rows  of  Red  Celery,  dress  the 
plants  with  superphosphate  of  lime  and  draw 
the  soil  to  the  rows,  covering  the  stems  one- 
third  deep.  The  late  crops  of  Carrots  sown  at 
the  end  of  July  having  been  thinned  should 
receive  ample  and  regular  waterings 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER.  41.  Wellington  Street, 
Covent    Garden.    W.C. 

Editors  and  Publisher.  -  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  sure  us  much  time  unit 
trouble  if  thru  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
prime,!  weekly  to  ike  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher:  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication,  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  lie  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments.  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 


APPOINTMENTS   FOR   SEPTEMBER. 


(Lecture  at  3  p.m.  on 
National    Dahlia 


TUESDAY,   SEPTEMBER  1— 

Scottish  Hort.  Assoc,  meet. 
FRIDAY.   SEPTEMBER  4— 

Dundee  Hort.  Assoc,  meet. 
TUESDAY,    SEPTEMBER  8— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet. 

"  Lawns    and    Their    Upkeep  "). 

Show  at  R.H.S.  Hall. 
THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10— 

Vegetable  show   at  Manchester   (Messrs.    Dickson    & 

Robinson)  (2  days). 
TUESDAY,    SEPTEMBER  15— 

Broughty  Ferry  Hort.  Assoc,   meet. 
WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER   16— 

Nat.   Dahlia   Soc.    Sh.  at   Crystal  Palace  (2  days). 
MONDAY.  SEPTEMBER  21— 

Nat.  Chrys.  Soc.'s  Executive  and  Floral  Corns,  meet. 
TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  22— 

Roy.    Hort.    Soc.    Corns,    meet.      (Special    Vegetable 

Show).     (Lecture  at  3  p.m.  on  "  Trees  of  Cambridge 

Botanic  Gardens.") 
THURSDAY,   SEPTEMBER   24— 

Manchester  and  North  of  England  Orchid  Society. 
TUESDAY,   SEPTEMBER  29— 

Roy.    Hort.    Soc.    Exh.    of    British-grown    Fruits    (2 
days). 
WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  30— 

Conference  of  Affiliated  Mut.  Imp.   Soc. 


Average    Mean     Temperature     for     the    ensuing    week 
deduced  from    observations    during    the     last  Fifty 
Years  at  Greenwich,  59.7. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London,  Wednesday,  August  26  :  Max.,  65°;  Min.  59°. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Offioe,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden.  London,  Thursday,  August  27 
(10  a.m.);  Bar.  29.5;  Temp.  66°.  Weather- 
Fair. 
PROVINCES,  Wednesday,  August  26  :  Max.,  68°  Dover ; 
Min.,  52°  Ramsgate. 


8ALES     FOR     THE     ENSUING     WEEK. 

MONDAY,  TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  THURSDAY, 
AND  FRIDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  by  Protaeroe  and  Morris,  at  67  and  68, 
Cheapside,  E.C.,  at  11  o'clock. 
WEDNESDAY— 

Palms,   Plants  and  Bulbs,   by   Protheroe   and   Morris, 
at  4. 

Dutoh    Bulbs,    at    Stevens'    Rooms,    38,    King    Street, 
Covent  Garden. 


The  Details  of 
Patriotism. 


No  trait  of  the  national 
character  is  more  con- 
spicuous at  the  present 
time  than  the  equan- 
imity with  which  the  people  as  a  whole  re- 
gard the  situation  created  by  the  war. 
The  quickly  imaginative  and  the  fore- 
boder  chafe  at  the  equanimous  bearing  of 
the  people,  and  would  fain  lash  them  to 
sudden  and  diverse  activities.  Whilst  ad- 
mitting that  something  besides  equan- 
imity is  necessary  if  all  the  risks  of  the 
present  situation  are  to  be  forestalled  and 
met,  we,  for  our  part,  prefer  the  steady 
basis  of  a  tranquil  mind  to  the  feverish 
activity  of  more  nimble-witted  folk. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  becoming  more  gener- 
ally apparent  that  we  may  have  to  win  our 
way  to  ultimate  success  by  means  of  a  long 
and  arduous  campaign.  Imbued  with  this 
conviction,   the  spirit  of  the    people    will 


rise,  and  from  out  of  the  present  chaos  of 
uncertainty  each  man's  duty  will  emerge 
clearly. 

Those  whom  the  War  Office  will  accept 
will  take  the  same  step  as  the  gardeners 
of  Welbeck  and  Knowsley  and  offer  them- 
selves for  military  service,  and  those  who 
are  denied  this  solution  of  the  problem  of 
"  What  am  I  to  do?  "  will  find  plenty  of 
work  at  hand  to  keep  them  busy.  Assum- 
ing that  those  in  positions  of  responsi- 
bility in  rural  districts  have  followed  the 
instructions  issued  in  this  journal  imme- 
diately after  the  outbreak  of  war,  the 
gardens  which  they  tend  are  now  well 
stocked  with  food  plants,  and  so  also  are 
the  cottage  gardens  and  allotments  in 
their  neighbourhood.  If  for  one  reason 
or  another  this  is  not  the  case,  no  day 
should  be  lost  before  the  work  of  planting 
is  undertaken.  A  communication  to  the 
"  Care  of  Food  Committee  "  of  the  R.H.S. 
will  enable  those  who  require  plants  to  get 
in  touch  with  market  growers  and 
others  who  have  supplies  of  Cabbage, 
Savoy  and  similar  seedlings. 

These   duties  discharged,   it  behoves  all 
who  have  charge   of  cultivated  land,   ami 
means    to     expend     upon    it,     to     do    all 
that  lies   in   their   power   to   enhance   the 
fertility    of    that    land,     and    to    initiate 
general  schemes   of   improvement.        This 
applies  to  privately  owned  gardens,  public 
gardens,  parks,  golf  links,  allotments,  ami 
the  like.      It  is  an  undoubted  fact  in  cer- 
tain rural  districts  that  there  is  consider- 
able unemployment  of  men  well  capable  of 
carrying  out  such  operations  as  trenching, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example  set 
by   the    Royal     Horticultural     Society     at 
Wisley — of   not    reducing    but    htcreashtr/ 
the  amount  of  employment — will  be    fol- 
lowed widely  in  private  gardens  and  pub- 
lic   parks.        We    commend    this    course 
strongly  to  the  private  owner  and  to  muni- 
cipalities.    Next  in  order  of  importance  is 
the  duty   of  discovering  and    keeping   re- 
cord of  cases    of    unemployment,     and    of 
bringing  these  cases  without  delay  before 
the     local     committees     which     are    being 
established  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
such  cases.      It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  distress  of  the   war    is  likely  to  press 
with    peculiar    severity     on     the    women 
workers.     For  them  employment  must  be 
found.      In  seeking  out  and  assisting  local 
and   detailed  cases  of  distress  and   suffer- 
ing,   we  may    all   in   our    several    stations 
help  the  cause  of  our  country,  and  we  shall 
be  stimulated  in  this   work   by  the  reflec- 
tion that  to  carry  the  war  to  a  successful 
issue  the  suffering  and  distress  must  be,  so 
far  as  may  be,  distributed  evenly   on   the 
shoulders  of    all.     If  there  be  those   who 
have  other  and  more  selfish  views,  we  pray 
them    to    dismiss    them,    for   the    present 
struggle  is  likely  to  prove  heavier  than  any 
upon   which  the  British    Empire  has  been 
engaged. 

Supplementary  Illustration.— Ever 

since  1873,  when  Miltonia  vexillaria  first  flowered 
with  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  the  im- 
portations of  the  Banner  Orchid,  from  its  wide 
habitat,  extending  along  the  Cordillera  from  Ecu- 
ador to  Antioquia,  in  North  Colombia,  have 
proved  the  variability  of  the  species.      The   ex- 


tremes are  found  in  such  varieties  as  M.  vexillaria 
Memoria  G.  D.  Owen,  which  has  a  dark,  ruby-red 
base  to  the  lip  ;  the  various  white  forms,  and  the 
deep  rose  coloured  variety  Empress  Augusta  Vic- 
toria, with  its  counterpart  in  miniature,  M.  vexil- 
laria rubella.     Some  forty   varieties  of    Miltonia 
vexillaria  have  received  either  First-class  Certifi- 
cates or  Awards  of  Merit  from  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  a  fact  which  also  points  to  extra- 
ordinary   variation.        Marked   as   the   variation 
of    home-raised     seedlings     has     been,    it    does 
not    approach    that   shown   in    imported    plants, 
although,  in  floral  beauty  the  home-raised  forms  of 
Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Messrs.   Arm- 
strong and  Brown,  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons, 
and    others,    are    improvements    on   the   natural 
types.     Variation  in  the  seedling  forms  is  shown 
in  the  intensity  of  the  colouring  of  the  mask  at 
the    base   of   the   lip,    and   its  approach    to    M. 
Bleuana     (vexillaria     x     Roezlii)     in     its    ray- 
like    expansion.     In    Miltonia    vexillaria    Laelia 
Sander,     exhibited     by     Messrs.     Sander     and 
Sons,  St.   Albans,  at  the  Chelsea  Show  on  May 
19  last,  a  new  feature  is  shown  in  the  primrose- 
yellow  tint  of  the   ground   colour   of  the  flowers 
during  the  greater  part  of  their  duration.     It  is 
not  easy   to  trace  how  this  yellow  tint   extends 
over  the  whole  flower,  seeing  that  normally  in  the 
species  the  crest  and  lines  at  the  base  of  the  lip 
only  have  yellow  colour.     The  flowers  of  M.  vexil- 
laria Laelia  Sander  are  cream-white  to  primrose-    • 
yellow,  with  a  rose  flush  on  the  petals,  the  mask 
<m  the  lip  being  violet-purple.     A  great  point  m 
favour   of   these  seedling   Miltonias  is   that  they 
grow  more  vigorously  in  an  ordinary  intermediate 
house  than  the  species,  and  for  thi6  reason  many 
who  do  not  grow  the  natural  species  satisfactorily 
find  they  can  succeed  with  home-raised  seedlings. 

Gardeners    Respond    to    the    Call.— We 

have  information  to  the  effect  that  many  young 
gardeners  recently  employed  in  private  establish- 
ments are  to  be  found  in  Lord  Kitchbnbr's  new 
regiment  enlisted  in  Liverpool.  As  many  as  eight 
young  men  from  the  fruit  and  plant  departments 
of  Knowsley  Gardens,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  have  volunteered  for  active  service,  and 
are  now  undergoing  training  at  the  depot.  Lord 
Derby  will  keep  the  places  of  these  men  open 
until  the  end  of  the  war.  Their  fellow  gardeners 
will  wish  them  good  fortune,  knowing  full  well 
that  every  man  will  acquit  himself  nobly  in  the 
honourable  work  that  he  has  voluntarily  under- 
taken. 

Dutch  Bulbs.— We  are  informed  by  the 
Dutch  growers  that  several  regular  steamship 
services  from  Holland  to  England  are  restored, 
and  that  consequently  hulb  orders  can  be 
executed  and  delivered  promptly.  The  bulb 
crop  in  Holland  is  stated  to  be  exceptionally 
good. 

Help  from  a  Nursery  Firm. -Captain  W. 
Harcotjrt  Webb,  managing  director  of  Messrs. 
Webb  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  who  is  with  his  regiment, 
the  Staffordshire  Yeomanry,  has  offered  the 
Government  some  of  the  firm's  large  warehouses 
for  purposes  of  stores  or  hospital  work.  The 
directors  have  also  arranged  to  look  after  the 
families  of  all  their  employees  who  may  proceed 
to  the  front. 

National  Dahlia  Society.— The  Secretary, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Riding,  informs  us  that  the  annual 
exhibition  will  take  place  as  arranged  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  September  16  and  17.  A  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  show, 
but  the  details  for  this  have  not  yet  been  issued. 

Flower  Shows  Abandoned.— In  addition 
to  those  already  published,  the  following  flower 
shows  have  been  abandoned  for  this  season:  — 
The  National  Rose  Society's  autumn  exhibition 
fixed  for  September  24 ;  Bradford  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  28th  Annual  Exhibition,  fixed  for 
November  13-14  ;  Dumfries  and  District  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Show,  fixed  for  August  29-30 ; 
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Newtownards  Horticultural  Society's  Exhibition, 
fixed  for  September  3. 

The  Food  Supplies.— Messrs.  Kelway  and 
Son  have  offered  gratis  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Huish  Episoopi  and  Langport  small  parcels  of 
vegetable  seeds  suitable  for  immediate  planting. 

The  Board    of    Agriculture  and  Fisheries 

appeals  to  horticulturists,  both  owners  of  private 
gardens  and  market  growers,  to  preserve  for  dis- 
tribution   to    allotment     holders    and     cottagers 
their  surplus  stocks  of  seedling  vegetables  suit- 
able for  autumn  planting  in  the  district.     These 
seedling     plants,    usually      destroyed     after     the 
growers'   own  requirements   have   been   satisfied, 
might    under     present      conditions     prove    most 
useful.      It    is    suggested    that    the     owners  of 
private   gardens   should    distribute   their   surplus 
plants    locally    either    direct     or    through    relief 
committees.      In    districts    in    which    allotments 
are   numerous,    the     owners     of     large     gardens 
might  be  able,  at  little  inconvenience  or  expense, 
to    sow — during    this    month — cabbages    suitable 
for    planting    out    in    October,    and    so    provide 
plants     for     those     who      themselves     have     no 
facilities    for    raising   seedlings.      Timely    assist- 
ance  in   supplying  plants  would   largely    increase 
the  comfort  of    cottagers     in    the   coming   yen. 
Market  growers  who  may   have  larger  stocks  of 
surplus    seedlings   than   could    be    utilised    locallv 
are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of 
the     Royal     Horticultural     Society     ("  Care     of 
Food  "      Committee),     Vincent     Square,     West- 
minster, S.W.,  who  have  generously  placed  their 
services   at   the   State's    disposal   for  this   work. 
There    is    a    second     direction     in    which    horti- 
culturists, both  professional  and  amateur,   might 
give   timely   assistance.      The   Board    themselves 
and  the  horticultural  Press  will  publish  hints  on 
the  selection   and  cultivation  of  vegetable  crops, 
and  instruction    will  be   provided   by  the  teach- 
ing staffs  of   colleges   and    county    councils,   but 
it    will   be    recognised   that    printed    instructions 
have    very   limited    uses    in     the    circumstances 
under  consideration,  and  that  it  is  impossible  u> 
convey  adequate  practical   instruction  to  all  who 
are   likely   to   need    help    through    the    compara- 
tively  small   number    of   horticulturists   engaged 
as   instructors   by   education    authorities.      Much 
might      be      accomplished.       however,      if      the 
gardeners  employed     in     private    establishments 
and  skilled  amateur  horticulturists  would  volun- 
teer to  give  practical  hints  on  the  cultivation  of 
vegetables  to  the  relatively  inexperienced  people 
who  will  endeavour  to  eke  out  their  resources  in 
the  coming  year  by   resorting  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  allotments  provided  for  them  by  agencies 
formed   to  combat  the  hardships  caused  by   un- 
employment.     Although    there    are    large    stocks 
of  food   in  the  country   it  is  the  duty  of  every 
occupier  of   land   to    avoid   waste,   and   by   fore- 
thought and  consideration  of  the  needs  of  others 
to  alleviate  the  hardships  that  a  rise  in  the  price 
of      foodstuffs     will    entail.        The    Board     has 
organised   a   Special   Enquiries   Branch     for    the 
purpose    of    dealing    with    all    matters    affecting 
supplies  of  home  produce  and  of   collecting  and 
compiling  information  from  farmers  and    others 
on    questions    affecting    agricultural    interests    at 
the   present  time.      Officers  of   the   Board   have 
been   stationed    in   different   districts  to  keep   in 
close   touch   with  the   Board's   staff   of   crop   re- 
porters,   market    reporters,  small    holdings  com- 
missioners and   agricultural   correspondents,    and 
also    with    the     agricultural     colleges    and    pro- 
vincial councils.     They  will  also  supplement  the 
information  as  to  prices  of  live  stock  and  agri- 
cultural    produce    which     is     regularly    received 
from  the  Board's  market   reporters  by  reporting 
any  instances  of  local  or  exceptional  disturbance 
of  prices  or  supplies,  whether  of  commodities  sold 
by  farmers  or  of  feeding  stuffs,  etc.,  bought  by 
them.      All     communications     on     such     matters 
should  bo  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and    Fisheries.    3.   St.   James's    Square,    marked 
"  Special  Enquiries  Branch." 

The  movement  by   which  workers  in  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland  are  trying  to  add  to 


their  food  supplies  by  cultivating  allotments  pro- 
vided for  them  by  local  i  authorities,  land- 
owners, manufacturers,  agriculturists,  and 
horticulturists,  is  progressing  satisfactorily. 
A  strong  county  committee  has  been 
formed  with  "  The  Home  Food  Culture  Office," 
in  Victoria  Viaduct,  Carlisle ;  teachers  o: 
agriculture  and  horticulture  living  in  the  two 
counties,  and  a  county  land  agent,  have  been  ap- 
pointed technical  advisers,  and  Mr.  W.  B. 
Little,  the  County  Instructor  in  Horticulture, 
is  secretary.  Landowners  are  placing  land  at  the 
disposal  of  the  committee  free  of  rent,  rates  and 
taxes  .for  a  year,  and  the  ground  will  be  broken 
up  by  men  out  of  work,  and  parcelled  into  allot- 
ments. Experts  in  both  counties  give  .private 
advice,  supply  seedlings,  and  show  willing  and 
able  workers  how  to  prepare  and  crop  small  allot- 
ments to  produce  food  for  home  use.  Existing 
allotment  holders  about  Carlisle  and  all  over  the 
two  counties  lend  a  most  willing  hand  to  their  new- 
neighbours,  and  the  local  gentry  readily  allow 
their  gardeners  to  help  in  preparing  seedlings 
and  the  soil  for  their  reception.  So  far,  the 
Home  Food  Culture  Committee  has  only  utilised 
land  voluntarily  placed  at  its  disposal;  but  it 
would  be  more  satisfactory  if  parish  councils  put 
into  operation  their  powers  to  create  allotments 
which,  it  is  said,  they  have  not  hitherto  exercised 
so  largely  as  they  might.  The  advice  of  the 
Board  to  increase  the  Wheat  area  is  being  seri- 
ously considered  throughout  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, especially  in  the  corn-growing  districts  of 
the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  and 
Nottinghamshire. 

Farmers  Horses.— The  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Fisheries  is  in  receipt  of  frequent 
communications  respecting  the  effect  of  the 
mobilisation  of  the  Army  on  the  number  of  horses 
available  for  carrying  on  the  farming  operations 
of  the  country,  and  as  a  great  deal  of  misconcep- 
tion appears  to  exist  in  respect  of  the  number 
of  heavy  draught  horses  actually  required  by  the 
military  authorities,  the  Board  thinks  it  desirable 
to  publish  the  approximate  position  so  far  as 
heavy  horses  are  concerned.  The  Returns  ob- 
tained by  the  Board  in  June  last  show  that  the 
estimated  number  of  horses  used  for  agriculture, 
including  mares  kept  for  breeding,  but  excluding 
saddle  horses,  carnage  or  trap  horses  and 
vanners,  is  793,436.  The  number  of  heavy 
draught  horses  that  have  been  obtained  recently 
by  the  military  authorities  from  agricultural 
holdings  is  estimated  at  9.000,  or  only  slightly 
over  1  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  the  number  of  heavy  draught  horses 
on  agricultural  holdings  is  amply  sufficient  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Army  without  inter- 
fering seriously  with  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 

Home-crown  Foodstuffs.  —  As  some  mis- 
apprehension appears  to  exist  among  farmers  and 
others  concerned  in  questions  relating  to  supplies 
of  home-grown  foodstuffs,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  deeires  to 
make  it  known  that  all  communications  on  such 
matters  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries.  The  Agricultural 
Consultative  Committee,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Sir  Ailwyn  Fellowes,  has  been  closely  en- 
gaged in  considering  the  subjects  referred  to 
it  by  the  Board,  and  is  rendering  valuable 
assistance  in  an  advisory  capacity,  but  the  Com- 
mittee has  no  executive  functions. 

Fasciated  Lily.-A  remarkable  example  of 
fasciation  in  Lilium  candidum  has  been  for- 
warded by  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans, 
who  inform  us  that  the  plant  was  grown  by 
Mr.  J.  Ellingham,  statfonmaster  at  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  St.  Albans.  The  stem  was 
several  inches  wide,  and  there  were  no  fewer 
than  97  flowers,  all,  of  course,  much  undersized. 


Fasciation  is  very  common  in  the  members  of 
Liliaceae,  and  in  Asparagus  especially.  A  fas- 
ciated inflorescence  of  Lilium  dalmaticurn,  which 
bore  as  many  as  366  flowers  and  buds,  was 
figured  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  Octo- 
ber 16,  1909,  p.  259. 

A  ppoi  ntm  ents.— The  following  appoint- 
ments have  been  made  on  the  recommendation, 
of  the  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew  : 
Mr.  G.  G.  Auchinleck,  B.Sc,  Agricultural 
Superintendent,  Grenada,  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
Assistant  Director  and  Chemist  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Mauritius.  Mr.  F. 
BlRKINSHAW,  Assistant  Agricultural  Superinten- 
dent, St.  Vincent,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  Instructor 
of  Agriculture  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Mauritius.  Mr.  George  Farmer  has  been  ap 
pointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
Agricultural  Instructor  for  the  Coast  Region  of 
the  East  Africa  Protectorate.  Mr.  J.  Jarrett. 
lately  a  member  of  the  gardening  staff  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  has  been  appointed  a 
Sub-Inspector  for  the  purposes  of  the  Destruc- 
tive Insects  and  Pests  Acts  under  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries.  Mr.  T.  F.  Chipc. 
B.Sc,  Assistant  Conservator  of  Forests,  Gold 
Coast,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  Assistant-Director  of  Gar- 
dens in  the  Straits  Settlements.  Mr.  Alfred 
Redmayne  Bell,  a  member  of  the  gardening  staff 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  a 
Curator  in  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
Nigeria.  Mr.  M.  B.  Scott,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  W. 
B.  Txtrrill  have  been  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries, 
on  the  results  of  a  competitive  examination, 
Assistants  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew. 

Retirement     of     Mr.     N.      E.     Brown.— 

The  Kew  Bulletin  states  that  after  thirty 
years'  continuous  service  Mr.  Brown  retired  from 
the  post  of  first-class  assistant  in  the  Herbarium 
on  July  10,  having  reached  the  age  limit.  Mr. 
Brown  studied  general  natural  history  in  his 
school  days,  but  entomology  was  perhaps  his. 
favourite  pursuit.  On  leaving  school  he  was  ap- 
pointed Curator  of  Mr.  W.  \V.  Saunders's  then 
well-known  museum  of  natural  history  at  Reigate. 
In  February,  1873,  he  entered  the  Kew  Herba- 
rium, and  thereafter  devoted  practically  the  whole 
of  his  time  to  botany,  and  especially  to  the  study 
of  the  rich  flora  of  South  Africa.  His 
activity  has  not  been  limited  to  taxonomy  and 
descriptive  work,  for  though  he  published  little 
in  other  branches,  his  microscope  has  always 
been  a  source  of  great  enjoyment  to  him.  His 
knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  plants 
has  been  of  great  service  to  the  in- 
stitution and  has  also  been  employed  in  the 
instruction  of  many  generations  of  gardeners, 
who  as  young  men  have  attended  his  Kew  lec- 
tures on  geographical  botany.  In  1879  he  received 
the  honour  of  being  elected  an  Associate 
of  the  Linnean  Society.  The  Journal  of 
the  Kew  Guild  for  1904  contains  a  portrait  of 
Mr.  Brown,  and  an  appreciation  of  his  work, 
more  especially  in  its  relation  to  horticulture ; 
and  the  Kev>  Bulletin  for  1897  and  1907  contains 
almost  complete  lists  of  his  very  numerous  publi- 
cations. Mr.  Brown  will  be  known  to  our 
readers  as  a  frequent  and  valued  contributor  to 
these  pages,  in  which  he  has  published  the 
original  descriptions  of  many  new  species  of 
plants. 

The  Cultivation  of  Cauliflowers  ir* 
Normandy — Recent  years  have  seen  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  cultivation  of  primeurs  (for  early 
market)  in  Normandy,  and  an  article  by  M. 
P.  Labonnoux  in  La  Vie  Agricole  (June  20, 
1914)  describes  the  cultivation  of  Cauliflowers  in 
the  north-west  of  the  Department  of  La  Manche. 
The  region  in  which  these  primeurs  are  grown 
is  a  massive  strip  on  the  seacoast  not  more  than 
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a  mile  wide,  and  extending  from  Cherbourg  to 
Saint  Vaast-La  Honque.  Cauliflowers  follow 
early  Potatos,  the  latter  being  lifted  in  June, 
when  the  ground  is  prepared  for  this  crop,  which 
is  harvested  from  February  till  the  end  of  April. 
The  variety  grown  is  Broccoli,  a  Cauliflower  with 
upright  leaves.  The  ground  is  heavily  dressed 
with  a  complete  artificial  manure  composed  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  100  parts  by  cwt.  ;  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  60  parte  by  cwt.  ;  superphosphate,  160 
parts  by  cwt.  ;  sulphate  of  potash,  40  parts  by 
cwt. ;  plaster,  40  parts  by  cwt.  This  is  added 
at  the  rate  of  12^  cwt.  to  the  acre.  In  spite  of 
the  high  cost  of  the  manure  and  the  rent  of  the 
ground  (£6  10s.  to  £8  per  acre)  the  crop  is 
remunerative.  The  plants  are  put  in  about 
2  feet  apart  in  the  row,  and  an  acre  carries  about 
7,200  plants,  of  which  95  per  cent,  give  good 
heads.  Much  of  the  produce  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tourlaville  goes  to  supply  the  trans- 
atlantic boats  which  touch  at  Cherbourg,  and 
that  from  the  region  of  Barfleur  is  sent  either  to 
Paris  or  the  large  French  towns  such  as  Le 
Mans,   Tours,   Limoges  and    Poitiers. 

R.H.S.  BulbiShow,  1915.— Subject  to  the 
general  rules  of  the  Society  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  offers  prizes  pre- 
sented to  them  by  Messrs.  Robert  Sydenham, 
Ltd.,  for  competition  at  the  Bulb  Show  on 
March  9  and  10, 1915.  Classes  9-11. — Bulbs  grown 
in  morj  fibre  or  similar  material  (not  earth)  and 
without  drainage.  Amateurs. — Glses  9  :  Six 
single  Hyacinths,  in  separate  vases,  not  exceed- 
ing 6  inches  in  diameter,  to  be  selected  from 
any  one  of  the  following  varieties  :  Balfour,  Boer- 
have,  City  of  Haarlem,  Enchantress,  General 
Vetter,  Innocence,  Ivanhoe,  Jacques,  King  of  the 
Blues,  Koh-i-Noor,  La  Victoire,  Lady  Derby,  La 
Grandesse,  Queen  Mary,  Schotel,  Totula.  Class 
10:  Six  cases  of  Tulips  (vases  not  exceeding 
7  inches  in  diameter),  no  restriction  as  to  the 
number  of  bulbs  in  a  vase,  to  be  selected  from 
the  following  :  Couleur  Cardinal,  Fabiola,  Golden 
Queen,  Joost  van  Vondel,  Keizerskroon,  Le  Reve, 
Pink  Beauty,  Prince  of  Austria,  Red  Admiral, 
Rose  Luisante,  Van  der  Neer,  Vermilion  Bril- 
liant and  White  Joost  van  Vondel.  Class  11  : 
Six  vases  of  Narcissi  (vases  not  exceeding  7 
inches  in  diameter),  no  restriction  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  bulbs  in  a  vase,  to  be  selected  from  the 
following :  Albatross,  Argent,  Artemis,  Bianca, 
Cardinal,  Dairymaid,  Diadem,  Duchess  of  West- 
minster, Firebrand,  Glitter,  Gloria  Mundi, 
Golden  Bell,  Horace.  Lilian,  Lucifer,  Madame  de 
Graaff,  Oriflamme,  Scarlet  Runner,  Seagull,  Sid- 
dington,  Stonechat,  Valeria,  Victoria  and  White 
Lady.  The  exhibits  in  these  classes  must  have 
been  grown  entirely  in  the  receptacles  in  which 
they  are  shown. 

Horticultural    Directory    for    1915.— 

We  are  desired  by  the  editor  of  this  work  to 
ask  head  gardeners  if  they  will  kindly  inform 
him  at  10,  Essex  Street,  Strand,  of  any  change 
of  proprietorship  or  address  that  may  have 
occurred  since  October  last. 

R.H.S.  Awards  to  Melons.— At  a  meeting 
held  on  the  25th  inst.  the  President  and  Council 
approved  the  following  Awards  to  Melons  under 
trial  at  the  Society's  gardens  at  Wisley  : — Hero 
of  Lockinge  (F.C.C.),  James  Carter  and  Co.  ; 
Longford  Castle  (Highly  Commended),  Tucker; 
Invicta  (Commended)  and  King  George  (Com- 
mended), both  from  Sutton  and  Sons. 

The  Best  French  Varieties  of  Apple 
and  Plum.— A  list  of  the  Apples  which  sell 
easily  in  the  French  market — drawn  by  Mr.  H. 
Bliss  [Rev.  H  or  tic,  1914,  p.  246)— includes  the 
following  : — Rambour  d'ete,  Sans  Pareil  de 
Peasgood  (Peasgood's  Nonesuch),  Grand  Alex- 
andre, Jeanne  Hardy,  Belle  de  Pontoise,  Belle 
fleur  jaune,  Reinette  de  Canade  Grise, 
Reinette  de  Caux,  Calville  blanche,  and 
Chataignier.  Of  autumn  varieties  the  follow- 
ing are  mentioned  : — Grand  Alexandre,  Reinette 
d'Angleterre,       Jeanne       Hardy,       Reine       des 


Reinettes  and  Chataignier  ;  and  of  winter  fruit 
Reinette  doree,  Reinette  blanche,  and  Reinette 
de  Canade  Grise,  Ribston  Pippin,  Doux  d'argent, 
Belle  fleur  jaune,  Reinette  franche,  Calville 
rouge  d'hiver,  Calville  blanche,  Api,  Reinette 
de  Caux,  and  Reinette  Grise.  Among  Plums 
which  sell  well  are  Favorite  Lative  de  Rivers, 
Monsieur  Lative,  Reine  Claude  Verte,  Reine 
Claude  Doree,  Prune  de  Montfort,  Mirabelle 
petite,  Grosse  Mirabelle,  Reine  Claude  Dia- 
phane,  Reine  Claude  Violette,  Reine  Claude  de 
Braby,  Bleu  de  Belgique,  Prune  des  Bejonnieres, 
Monsieur  a  Fruits  Jaune,  Reine  de  Mirabelles, 
Abricotee,  Reine  Victoria,  Mirabelle  tardive, 
Tardive  musquee.  The  chief  varieties  supplied 
to  the  Paris  market  are  Reine  Claude  and  Petite 
Mirabelle. 

Prices      of      Vegetable      Foodstuffs.— 

An  interesting  and  well  reasoned  article  in  the 
Lincoln  and  Stamford  Mercury  on  vegetable 
foodstuffs  and  their  probable  price  deserves  to 
be  widely  read.  The  writer  maintains  that  the 
far-sighted  speculator — relying  on  the  rise  of 
prices — has  already  secured  big  bargains  from  the 
producers  by  buying  up  at  low  prices  large 
breadths  of  Potatos.  He  advises  producers,  fruit 
and  Potato  growers  in  particular,  not  to  part  with 
their  crops  with  undue  haste. 

Drying  FRUiT.-Those  who  possess  brick 
ovens  may  preserve  considerable  quantities  of 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  by  drying.  Though 
the  process  is  tedious,  it  should  be  practised  by 
those  who  have  the  facilities.  The  simplest 
method  is  to  place  Apples  or  Pears  (quartered) 
or  whole  Plum6  on  wicker  trays  in  the  oven  just 
before  bedtime.  Leave  the  oven  door  ajar.  Take 
out  the  fruit  in  the  morning,  and  keep  it  till 
evening  in  a  dry  place.  Repeat  each  evening  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  preserve  the  dried  fruit 
in  stoppered  jars  or  bottles. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  ALLOTMENT  HOLDERS 
FOR   AUTUMN    TREATMENT    OF   LAND.* 

The  following  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions have  been  prepared  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  occupy  small  areas  of  land,  such  as  allot- 
ments and  gardens,  or  who  wish  to  bring  fresh 
land  under  spade  cultivation  with  the  view  of 
increasing  their  supplies  of  vegetables  during  the 
coming  autumn  and  winter  and  thereafter.  It 
should,  of  course,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
suggestions  made  are  dependent  upon  local  con- 
ditions. 

Land  which  is  available  for  spade  cultivation 
in  small  areas  may  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
viz.  : — ■ 

(A)  Land  at  present  under  spade  or  arable 
cultivation. 

(B)  'Good  land  which  has  been  under  perma- 
nent grass. 

(C)  Derelict  or  waste  land. 

Class  A. — Cultivated  Land. 

Assuming  that  land  of  this  character  has  been 
well  dug  over  and  is  in  good  heart,  very  little 
additional  cultivation  will  be  required  in  the 
autumn.  The  ground  should,  however,  be  dug 
one  spit  deep,  and  a  dressing  of  stable  manure 
should  be  incorporated  if  the  ground  was  not 
manured  in  spring. 

For  Sowing  in  August. — On  such  land  the 
following  crops  might  be  sown  immediately  :  — 

1.  Early  Turnips  White  and  Purple  Milan. 

2.  Carrots     Early  Horn. 

3.  Onions    White  Lisbon. 

4.  Lettuce     Winter  varieties. 

5.  Radish     French  breakfast. 

6.  Spinach      Winter  or  Prickly. 

Seed  should  be  sown  at  the  following  rates:  — 

1.  Turnips. —Sow  one  ounce  to  200  feet  of  drill 

half    an   inch    deep.       The  drills   should    be    12 

inches  apart.     Thin  out  to  5  to  9  inches  apart, 

according  to  variety. 
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2.  Carrots. — Sow  one  ounce  to  300  feet  of  drill 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  1  inch  in  depth.  The 
drills  should  be  12  inches  apart.  Thin  out 
gradually  to  5,  6,  or  8  inches  apart,  according 
to  season   and    variety. 

3.  Onions. — Sow  one  ounce  to  200  feet  of  drill 
(10  lb.  per  acre)  1  inch  deep.  There  should  be 
9  to  12  inches  between  the  drills.  Autumn-sown 
varieties  need  not  be  thinned. 

4.  Lettuce. — Sow  half  an  ounce  to  160  feet  of 
drill  one-quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  in  rows  9  to 
12  inches  apart.  Thin  out  or  plant  out,  leaving 
6  to  8  inches  between  the  plants,  according  to 
variety. 

5.  Radish. — Sow  one  ounce  of  seed  to  75  feet  of 
drill  1  inch  in  depth,  in  rows  6  to  9  inches 
apart. 

6.  Spinach. — Sow  one  ounce  of  seed  to  65  feet 
of  drill,  about  1  inch  deep,  in  rows  12  to  15  inches 
apart. 

For  Planting  Before  Mid-September. — The 
following  vegetables  might  be  planted  in  August 
or  early  September  :  — 

1.  Early  Cabbage   .     Any  early  variety. 

2.  Broccoli    Winter  and  spring  varieties. 

3.  Borecole  or  Kale     Winter  and  spring  varieties. 

4.  Leeks    Musselburgh. 

They  should  be  planted  in  the  following  way, 
viz.  :  — 

1.  Early  Cabbage. — Plant  in  rows,  leaving  15 
inches  between  the  plants  and  18  inches  between 
the  rows.  Very  dwarf  varieties,  however,  suc- 
ceed if  only  12  inches  are  left  between  the  plants 
and  15  inches  between  the  rows.  Strong-growing 
late  varieties  require  18  inches  between  the 
plants  and  27  inches  between  the  rows.  The 
plants  must  be  earthed  up  with  a  plough  or  hoe 
as  the  crop   grows. 

2.  Broccoli. — Plant  in  rows,  leaving  18  inches 
between  the  plants  and  27  inches  between  the 
rows.  The  crop  should  be  earthed  up,  as  in  the 
case  of  Cabbage. 

3.  Borecole  or  Kale. — Plant  in  rows  the  same 
as  Broccoli. 

4.  Leeks. — Plant  in  rows,  leaving  4  to  6  inches 
between  the  plants  and  a  foot  to  15  inches  be- 
tween the  rows. 

For  Sowing  or  Planting  in  October  and  Early 
November. — The  following  vegetables  might  be 
sown  or  planted  in  October  or  the  beginning  of 
November :  — 

1.  Broad  Beans. 

2.  Early  Peas. 

3.  All   varieties  of   Cabbage  and   Kale    raised 

from  seed  sown  in  July  or  August,  t 
These  plants  will  yield  crops  in  the  following 
spring  and  early  summer,  but  too  late  to  allow 
of  Potatos  being  successfully  planted  after  them. 
They  could,  however,  be  succeeded  by  Onions, 
Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Kale  or  Carrots. 
Growers  should  remember  that  it  is  inadvisable 
that  one  crop  of  the  Cabbage  family  should  be 
succeeded  by  another  of  the  same  kind.  Beans 
and  Peas  should  be  followed  by  Cabbage,  and 
Cabbage  by  Onions,  Carrots,  or  some  kind  of 
crop  other  than  the  Cabbage  tribe. 

For  Sowing  or  Planting  in  February  and 
March. — Much  land  may  not  be  ready  for  culti- 
vation till  the  spring ;  the  following  crops  are 
suitable  for  land  that  has  been  lying  vacant 
during  the  winter.  Work  may  begin  in  Febru- 
ary or  as  soon  as  genial  weather  sets  in  :  — 

1.  Potatos     Early  varieties. 

2.  Beans     Broad  and  Kidney. 

3.  Peas    Early  and  mid-season. 

4.  Cauliflowers     Early. 

5.  Round    Spinach. 

6.  Spinach  Beet. 

1.  Potatos.  —The  land  should  be  thoroughly 
dug  and  forked  during  the  winter  and  worked 
into  a  friable  condition.  The  common  distance  to 
plant  for  first-early  varieties  is  4  inches  in  depth, 
12  inches  between  the  sets,  and  about  20  inches 
between    the    rows.       For   mid-season    and    late 

t  If  Cabbage  and  Kale  plants  arc  required  for  distribu- 
tion »m  a  large  scale  in  October,  seed  sbould  be  sown  in 
August  ftt  the  rate  of  about  25  lb.  per  acre.  Seed  beds  of 
one  acre  sbould  fuiyiish  about  600,000  plants. 
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varieties  the  sets  may  be  15  inches  apart  and 
24  to  30  inches  between  the  rows.  For  further 
information  see  Leaflet  173  on  Potato  Growing. 

2.  Broad  Beans. — Plant  3i  to  4  inches  deep, 
with  18  to  24  inches  betwen  the  drills  and  4 
inches  between  the  seeds. 

Kidney  Beans. — Plant  2  inches  deep,  2  to  4 
inches  apart  in  the  drill,  and  18  to  27  inches  apart 
in  the  rows.  One  pound  will  plant  150  to  200 
feet  of  drill. 

3.  Peas. — Sow  in  a  flat  drill  from  2  to  3  inches 
in  depth,  according  to  soil — in  stiff  soil  shallow, 
and  in  light  soil  deep.  Dwarf  varieties  should  be 
eown  in  rows  18  inches  to  2  feet  apart.  Tall 
varieties  further  apart,  according  to  height. 

Early  Peas  require  one  pound  to  70  feet  of 
drill.  Late  varieties  one  pound  to  85  feet  of 
drill. 

4.  Cauliflowers. — The  distances  are  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  Cabbage. 

5.  Pound  Spinach. — Sow  one  ounce  of  seed  to 
65  feet  of  drill,  about  1  inch  deep,  in  rows  12  to 
15  inches  apart. 

6.  Spinach  Beet. — Sow  as  for  round  Spinach, 
but  thin  out  to  8  or  10  inches  apart  in  the  row6. 

Information  as  to  the  application  of  fertilisers 
to  these  crops  will  be  found  in  Leaflet  106. 

Class  B. — Good  Grass  Land  Broken   up   for 
Si'ade  Cultivation. 

A  great  extension  of  allotments  and  other  i  ,Id- 
ings  under  spade  cultivation  may  also  take  place. 
Many  acres  of  grass  land  might  be  utilised  in 
this  manner,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
large  towns.  Such  land  must  be  treated  in  a 
different  way  to  the  cultivated  land  described 
under  the  previous  heading. 

In  the  first  place,  the  land  should  bo  bastard 
trenched.  To  begin  with,  the  turf  should  be 
skimmed  off  in  a  thin  layer  2  to  3  inches  in  depth 
from  a  trench  which  should  be  18  inches  to  2  feet 
broad.  The  first  spit  of  soil  immediately  below 
the  turf  should  be  removed.  The  bottom  soil 
should  then  be  stirred  to  a  depth  of  6  inches  with 
a  pick,  digging  fork  or  spade,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  subsoil.  The  turf  layer  from  the 
next  trench  should  then  be  laid  upside  down  on 
the  stirred  bottom  of  the  first  trench,  and  the 
first  spit  of  soil  placed  above  it.  This  process 
should  be  continued  till  all  the  land  has  been 
dug  over,  the  turf  and  first  spit  of  soil  from  the 
first  trench  being  used  to  level  up  the  last. 

Land  of  this  character  is  often  very  fertile,  and 
should  give  a  good  yield  of  Potatos  or  other 
planted  crop  the  following  summer.  It  can, 
however,  seldom  be  used  for  crops  raised  from 
small  seeds  in  the  same  year  as  it  is  broken  up, 
for  two  reasons — (1)  unless  the  turf  is  very  good 
and  free  from  weeds  the  result  of  the  cultivation 
may  bring  up  and  favour  the  growth  of  a  number 
of  weeds  which  have  hitherto  been  kept  under. 
A  good  deal  of  hoeing  may  be  necessary  to  keep 
these  down,  and  this  may  interfere  with  the 
seedlings.  (2)  Old  grass  land  is  often  infested 
with  wireworms  (the  young  of  the  click  beetle) 
and  leather  jackets  (the  young  of  the  daddy 
long  legs).  These  insects  may  completely 
destroy  the  crop  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  grow. 

Treatment  for  these  pests  is  given  in  Leaflets 
10  and  11,  but  as  the  methods  advised  may  not 
be  available  at  the  present  time  the  land  should 
be  frequently  hoed  and  the  weeds  kept  down  so 
as  to  deprive  the  insects  of  their  food  for  some 
months.    Lime  may  also  be  worked  into  the  land. 

Class  C. — Derelict  Land. 

In  many  districts  fertile  grass  land  will  not 
be  available  for  cultivation  by  spade  labour,  and 
if  additional  land  is  to  be  brought  under  tillage 
poor  soil  or  waste  land  must  be  broken  up. 
There  are  many  acres  of  land  of  this  class  avail- 
able, especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
towns,  but  care  is  needed  in  treating  it  if  it  is 
ever  to  bear  a  satisfactory  crop.  The  following 
treatment  is  recommended:- — 

In  the  first  place,  all  rank  growth  of  weeds 
should  be  cut  down  with  a  scythe.    If  the  weeds 


are  of  a  soft  nature,  they  might  be  put  in  heaps 
with  any  available  grass  for  making  into  a  com- 
post, or  if  annuals  and  free  from  ripe  seeds,  they 
may  be  dug  in  at  once.  If  of  a  fibrous  or  woody 
nature,  they  should  be  burnt.  The  land  might 
then  be  skimmed  and  bastard  trenched  as  advised 
above,  but  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  (1) 
not  to  bring  the  subsoil  to  the  top,  and  (2)  to 
clear  out  the  roots  of  such  weeds  a6  Docks,  Couch 
Grass,  Creeping  Buttercup,  Convolvulus,  Nettles, 
etc.  Time  spent  in  the  careful  eradication  of 
suoh   weeds   will  be   well  repaid. 

Land  of  this  character,  when  freed  from  weeds 
and  properly  trenched,  will  bear  a  useful  crop 
the  following  year  if  properly  manured.  As 
stable  or  farmyard  manure  will  probably  not  be 
available  in  such  places,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
supply  the  plant  food  from  other  sources.  The 
chief  ingredients  required  to  secure  satisfactory 
growth  are  (1)  nitrogen,  (2)  potash,  (3)  phos- 
phates. 

Nitrogen  can  be  supplied  by  digging  in  all 
soft  vegetable  matter,  such  as  grass,  leaves  of 
trees,  and  decaying  vegetable  matter  of  any  6ort 


get  rid  of  both  before  the  land  is  sown  or  planted 
with  any  crop.  It  would  be  better  to  keep  such 
land  vacant  till  the  spring,  when  Potatos  might 
be  planted. 


Fio.   66. — gaillardia.     showing  the 

POSITION    OF   THE  FLOWERS   AT    10  A.M. 

The  droppings  of  any  kind  of  animal  may  be 
used.  Poultry  and  pig  manure  should  be  well 
mixed  with  earth  on  removal  from  the  pens  or 
sties  before  applying   it  to  the  land. 

Potash  may  be  supplied  by  collecting  and 
burning  all  kinds  of  woody  material,  such  as 
hedge  clippings,  primings  from  trees,  etc.  The 
ash  should  be  carefully  saved  in  bags  and  kept 
dry.  It  is  especially  useful  on  land  that  is  to  be 
cropped  with  Potatos.  Seaweed  is  a  valuable 
potash  manure,  and  should-  be  collected  at  all 
rocky  sea  coasts  (see  Leaflet  No.  254). 

Phosphates  will  not  be  easy  to  supply  from 
natural  sources,  unless  large  quantities  of  fish 
waste  are  available,  but  phosphatic  fertilisers, 
such  as  basic  slag,  superphosphate  and  bone 
meal,  should  be  easily  procurable  through  the 
usual   trade  sources. 

Lime  will  be  required  in  many  cases,  and 
should  always  be  applied  to  rich  pastures  after 
breaking  up.  It  should  be  worked  into  the 
surface  layer  when  the  land  is  dug. 

The  advice  as  to  insect  pests  and  weeds  under 
Class  B  applies  with  even  greater  force  to  this 
class  of  land,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  to 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The    Editors   do   not   hold    themselves   responsible   for 
the    opinions   expressed    by    correspondents.) 

Flowers  that  Follow  the  Sun  (see  figs. 
66  and  67). — It  is  remarkable  how  many  com- 
paratively simple  problems  remain  unsolved.  Not 
a  few  of  these  could  be  settled  by  a  very  small 
amount  of  observation.  As  an  instance,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  point  as  to  whether  the 
Sunflower  always  turns  its  face  to  the  sun  is  a 
matter  which  few  could  answer  with  certaint". 
So  far  as  the  observations  of  the  writer  have 
gone  it  does  not  seem  that  the  true  Sunflowers 
(Helianthus)  are  very  responsive  to  the  warm 
rays,  but  it  is  true  that  the  flower-heads  twist  a 
little,  as  is  very  evident  when  the  stalk  at  the 
back  of  the  blossoms  is  examined.  Practically 
all  the  flowers  of  Compositae  are  more  or  less  sen- 
sitive to  the  action  of  the  sun,  however,  and  one 
cas-3  which  1  had  under  close  observation  proved 
to  be  remarkable.  In  a  clump  of  Gaillardias, 
in  a  fully  exposed  situation,  the  flowers  altered 
their  position  radically  between  the  morning  and 
the  afternoon,  as  is  well  shown  in  figs.  66  and  67. 
At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  flowers  were 
facing  towards  the  south-east ;  by  four  their 
position  was  almost  completely  reversed  and  the 
blooms  looked  to  the  west  where  the  sun  was 
setting.     Leonard  Basbin. 

Simple  Methods  of  Preserving   Fruit.— 

Place  any  kind  of  sound,  ripe  fruit  into  glass 
jars,  being  careful  not  to  bruise  or  break  any. 
When  the  jars  are  full  just  cover  the  fruit  with 
clear  cold  water  and  tie  down  with  bladders.  Stand 
as  many  of  the  jars  of  fruit  as  will  go  into  a 
large  saucepan  of  water,  keeping  the  tops  of  the 
jars  above  the  water.  Pack  a  little  hay  between 
the  jars  to  keep  them  steady,  stand  over  a 
steady  fire,  and  make  the  water  very  hot  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  but  do  not  on  any 
account  let  it  boil.  Afterwards  remove  the  sauce- 
pan and  leave  the  jars  in  the  pan  till  all  is 
cold.  Fruit  preserved  in  this  manner  will  keep 
good  for  a  long  time,  and-  jam  can  be  made  of  it 
afterwards.  I  6aw  some  Cherries  last  week  that 
were  preserved  in  this  way  last  year,  and  they 
looked  like  this  year's  fruit.  H.  Brown,  Wel- 
ford  Houti  Gardens,   Welford,  Rugby. 

An  American  lady  of  my  acquaintance  has 

always  bottled  her  fruit  by  simply  putting  it 
into  the  usual  bottles  sold  for  that  purpose  with 
no  water  or  sugar.  The  fruit  should  be  quite 
clean  and  flawless  and  packed  as  closely  in  the 
bottles  as  possible  without  breaking  them.  The 
bottles  are  screwed  down,  placed  in  a  cool  oven 
at  night,  and  removed  the  following  morning. 
The  tops  are  then  given  an  extra  screw  round 
by  the  hand  to  make  sure  they  are  quite  tight. 
The  bottles  are  not  full,  as  the  fruit  sinks  with 
the  heat  of  the  oven.  That  is  the  only  fault  or 
difference  from  other  methods.  Sugar  is  only 
added  when  the  fruit  is  used.  I  have  bottled 
Gooseberries,  Plums  and  Loganberries  in  this 
manner  with  perfect  success.  Francis  A. 
Geoghegan,    EversTiam.,    Stillorgan,    Co.    Dublin. 

Pancratium  illyricum  (see  p.  140). — 
This  plant  is  hardier  than  is  generally  believed, 
and  is  the  hardiest  of  all  the  Pancratiums.  It 
grows  well  in  an  ordinary  border  in  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell's  gardens  at  Monreith,  flowering  and 
increasing  in  size  annually.  The  beautiful,  white 
trumpet-shaped  flowers  are  highly  pleasing. 
Pancratium  illyricum  requires  a  well-drained 
soil,  and  should  be  planted  deeply — 9  inches  to 
a   foot — in  most  places.     5.   Arnott. 

Spinach  Substitutes  (see  pp.  117  and 
151). — Probably  the  best  substitute  for  Spinach 
in  a  small  garden  is  Chenopodium  Bonus  Henri- 
cus,  known  in  different,  localities  under  various 
names,  such  as  Mercury,  Lincolnshire  Spinach, 
and  Good  King  Henry.  The  plant  is  a  hardy 
native  perennial,  and  may  be  -planted  now.  It 
may  be  propagated  by  division  of  the  roots  and 
from  seed,  which  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  it  is 
ripe.     This  Chenopodium  produces  good  leaves 
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and  shoots  in.  town  gardens.  To  obtain  the  best 
results  the  roots  must  receive  plenty  of  moisture 
and  nourishment.  The  young  shoots  and  leaves 
are  generally  ready  for  use  from  the  end  of 
March  to  the  end  of  September.  In  making  new 
plantings,  plant  at  one  foot  apart  each  way, 
the  alternate  plants  to  be  taken  out  later.  All 
Spinach  and  its  substitutes  are  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  disease,  but  this  may  be  prevented 
by  dressing  the  crop  liberally  with  soot.     J .  E. 

An  Appeal  to  Horticultural  Societies. 
— As  exhibitors  at  horticultural  shows  who  are 
making  an  effort  to  keep  our  works  running,  we 
would  appeal  to  horticultural  societies  who  have 
not  yet  decided  to  abandon  their  shows  to  con- 
tinue them.  We  are  certain  every  Englishman 
at  the  present  time  wishes  to  do  everytnmg  he 
can  for  his  country,  and  the  chief  thing  for  those 
of  us  who  are  not  at  the  front  to  consider  is, 
how  we  can  minimise  the  distress  which  must 
inevitably  accompany  a  great  war.  Horticultural 
shows  employ  a  large  number  of  men ;  thousands 
of  employees  in  nurseries  are  more  or  less  depen- 
dent upon  them,  and  still  again  there  are  large 
numbers  of  agricultural  labourers  and  others  who 
have  been  working  in  their  gardens  preparing 
produce  for  exhibiting,  and  such  persons  will 
suffer  a  serious  loss  if  shows  are  abandoned. 
Nothing  causes  so  much  misery  as  closing  down 
works,  including  nurseries,  and  we  think  it  is 
unpatriotic  for  horticultural  societies  to  abandon 
their  shows  in  times  of  national  stress,  such  as 
the  present,  just  because  a  few  exhibits  will  be 
unavailable.  One  pound  spent  in  wages  or  in 
buying  goods  or  plants  and  flowers  produced  by 
British  labour  is  better  than  subscribing  five 
pounds  to  relief  funds.  The  Four  Oaks  Spray- 
ing Machint   i  '•> 

Horticulture    and    the    War.  — The 

»  ouncil  of  the  Horticultural  Trades'  Association 
has  lately  received  letters  from  nurserymen  and 
seedsmen  in  all  parts  of  the  country  asking  for 
advice  as  to  the  right  course  to  pursue  in  the 
present  crisis.  In  reply  it  has  issued  a  recom- 
mendation to  its  members  to  avoid  a  too  pessi- 
mistic view  of  the  situation  and  so  far  as  pos- 
sible to  continue  their  business  on  normal  lines. 
The  Council  feels  that  anything  in  the  way  of 
panic,  resulting  in  the  dismissal  of  employees, 
would  throw  out  of  employment  many  thousands 
of  one  of  the  most  deserving  classes  of  workmen 
in  the  coantry,  and  so  add  largely  to  the  misery 
and  destitution  to  be  dealt  with  by  public  anil 
private  charity.  It  is  much  better  that  men 
should  be  employed  in  productive  work  for  the 
general  good  than  that  they  should  be  supported 
li\  charity  and  exposed  to  the  risks  inseparable 
from  unemployment.  It  is,  however,  necessary  for 
the  public  to  do  its  fair  share  in  assisting  the 
nursery,  seed,  and  bulb  trade  of  this  country 
to  follow  up  the  line  of  action  we  have  recom- 
mended, as,  unless  some  measure  of  support  is 
given  by  those  able  to  purchase  bulbs,  seeds, 
trees,  etc.,  for  their  gardens  it  will  be  impossible 
for  nurserymen  and  seedsmen  to  pay  wages.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  gardens  are  not  al- 
together a  luxury,  but  minister  largely  to  the 
food  supply  and  health  of  our  population,  atra 
garden  owners  will  be  doing  public  service  by 
maintaining  them  in  good  condition  and  thereby 
providing  employment  for  many  thousands  of 
workmen.  This  will  also  prevent  a  large  area 
of  land  from  going  out  of  cultivation,  to  the 
ruin  of  many  and  the  reduction  of  the 
food  supply  of  the  country.  W.  Cuthbert- 
son,  President,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  Secre- 
tary, Horticultural  Trades'  Association  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 


REMARKS  ON   THE   CONDITION  OF  THE 
FRUIT  CROPS. 


(See  Tables  and  Summaries,  ante,  pp.  87-93.) 
{Continued  from  p.   153.) 

Berkshire. — The  fruit  crops  generally  are  clean 
and  healthy.  There  would  have  been  an  enor- 
mous crop  of  Strawberries  but  for  frosts  in  May, 
and  later  they  suffered  from  drought,  which  pre- 
vented a  large  number  from  swelling.  Fillbasket 
was  remarkably  prolific,  and  we  have  had  some 
splendid  fruits ;  but  quite  half  the  crop  never 
came  to  maturity.  L.  T.  Petty,  Arlington 
Manor  Gardens,  Newbury. 

Dorsetshire. — Apples  are  yielding  the  best 
crop  for  many  years,  and  thinning  has  been  neces- 
sary in  the  orchard  as  well  as  on  bush  trees  in 
more  sheltered  positions.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
and  Blenheim  Pippin  in  particular  are  well  cropped 
on  all  trees.  Pears  have  also  required  much  thin- 
ning, especially  on  wall  trees.  Plums  are  yield- 
ing   an    average    crop,    and  the    trees    are    freer 
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from  aphis  than  usual,  while  the  branches  of 
Damsons  require  props  to  support  the  heavy 
crop.  Of  Sweet  Cherries,  Bigarreau  Napoleon 
is  the  only  variety  with  a  heavy  crop,  but  the 
crop  of  Morellos  is  over  the  average.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  are  good,  but  Apricots  are  few. 
Of  bush  fruits,  Red  and  Black  Currants  are 
abundant,  and  of  superb  quality,  whilst  the 
crop  of  Gooseberries  is  extraordinary.  The 
Strawberry  crop  was  satisfactory,  and  Nuts 
of  all  kinds  are  abundant.  T.  Turton,  Castle 
Gardi  «-,   Sherborne. 

Nearly  all   sorts   of    Apples  are   cropping 

very  heavily  here.  Pears,  such  as  Beurre  Diel, 
Beurre  Alex.  Lucas,  Knight's  Monarch,  Fon- 
dante  de  Thirriott,  Marie  Louise,  Williams'  Bor, 
Chretien,  Seckle  and  Beurre  Bosc  have  full  crops. 
Doyenne  du  Cornice  is  fair.  Damsons  are  bearing 
large  crops  on  orchard  trees ;  several  of  the  best 
Plums  on  walls  are  also  good  Cherries,  both  Sweet 
and  Morello,  are  excellent.  Currants  and  Goose- 
berries are  bearing  very  heavy  crops.  Blaok 
Currants  are  the  best  I  have  ever  had,  especially 
Boskoop  Giant  and  Coronation.  Strawberries 
were  good,  Royal  Sovereign  and  Laxton's  Latest 
bearing    well.      Walnuts  and   Filberts  have  given 


heavy  crops.  Thos.  Denny,  Down  House  Gar- 
dens, Blandford. 

There  w?.s  a  fine  show  of  blossom  on  hardy 

fruits  which  set  fairly  well,  and  a  heavy  crop 
was  anticipated;  but  many  Apples  and  Pears 
have  dropped,  owing  to  a  dry  May  and  June. 
There  are,  however,  still  good  average  crops  left. 
Strawberries  were  abundant,  but  small.  Rasp- 
berries are  only  medium ;  ours  got  rather  badly 
hit  by  the  frosts  of  May  25,  26,  and  27.  Figs 
promise  a  good  crop  of  good  quality.  The 
garden  here  is  on  a  slope  facing  S.S.E.  The 
soil  is  fairly  stiff  and  shallow,  with  chalk  and 
flint  subsoil.  /.  Jaques,  Bryanston  Gardens, 
Blandford. 

Fruit    crops    in    this    district   are   mostly 

plentiful  and  good.  The  only  crop  that  was 
damaged  by  frost  in  these  gardens  was  the  Straw- 
berry. Nearly  all  the  Potatos  for  miles  around 
suffered  more  or  less.  Apricots  are  yielding  a, 
light  crop  ;  the  weather  was  cold  when  they  were 
in  bloom,  and  few  insects  were  about,  and  not- 
withstanding protection  and  artificial  pollination 
the  crop  is  below  the  average.  Gooseberries  are 
bearing  a  very  heavy  crop.  Black  Currants  have 
suffered  somewhat  from  "  big  bud."  The  soil  is 
light  and  friable,  on  a  clay  subsoil.  .4.  Shakelton, 
Forde  Abbey  Gardens,  Chard. 

The  fruit  crop  is  a  very  satisfactory  one 

on  the.  whole,  bush  fruits  being  particularly 
good.  Strawberries  flowered  well  and  set  an 
abundant  crop,  but  the  prolonged  drouglit 
seriously  affected  them  at  a  critical  time.  Plums 
are  cropping  heavily  and  need  severe  thinning. 
Apples,  in  some  districts,  did  not  set  very  well, 
and  on  some  soils  large  quantities  dropped  after 
setting,  due  probably  to  partial  exhaustion  owing 
to  the  quantity  of  blossom,  coupled  with  the 
drought  of  May  and  June.  The  generally  satis- 
factory nature  of  the  fruit  crops  is  probably  due 
to  the  partial  rest  from  cropping  in  1913,  and 
thoroughly  ripened  wood.  E.  G.  Parsloir. 
County  Offices,  Dorchester. 

The  season  here  is  better  than   usual   for 

fruit,  as  we  escaped  the  disastrous  frosts  in 
May.  Apples,  Pears  and  Plums  bore  a  large 
quantity  of  bloom,  and  the  trees  are  now  break- 
ing their  branches.  Occasional  rain  is  causing 
t  lie  fruit  to  swell,  and  Apples,  Pears  and  Plums 
so  far  are  in  excellent  condition.  Small  fruits  in 
general  showed  great  promise,  but  the  drought 
caused  them  to  ripen  rather  prematurely,  so  that 
the  quality  was  bad  and  the  season  short.  The 
soil  is  chiefly  sandy  ironstone,  which  causes 
Apples  and  Pears  in  an  average  season  to  colour 
beautifully,  and  also  ripens  their  wood.  //. 
KempshaU,    Abbot-bury    Gardens,    Abbotsbury. 

Hampshirk  — The  fruit  crops  in  this  district 
are  more  favourable  than  for  tome  years  past. 
We  escaped  the  frost  in  May  that  caused  such 
havoc  in  the  Midland  and  Northern  districts,  and 
not  a  single  black  eye  was  observed  in  the  Straw- 
berries. Apples  are  very  plentiful.  Pears  in 
some  varieties  are  numerous,  while  others  are 
thinly  cropped.  Plums  are  abundant,  so  also  are 
Cherries.  Peaches  andi  Nectarines  are  bearing 
very  good  crops.  Apricots  are  fairly  plentiful, 
and  small  fruits,  including  White,  Red  and 
Black  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Loganberries, 
Newberries,  Wineberrie6  and  Raspberries,  ar« 
all  carrying  enormous  crops  of  fruit  of  first- 
rate  quality.  Strawberries  promised  well, 
but  the  continued  drought  affected  the 
plants  badly,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  fruit 
failed  to  *  develop.  Altogether  the  1914 
fruit  crop  promises  to  excel  the  records. 
Lewis  Smith,  Cadland  Park  Gardens,  Fawley, 
Southampton. 

Considering  the  amount  of  blossom,   the 

Apple  crop  is  lighter  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  still,  it  is  a  good  average.  Pears  are  very 
good,  and  the  crop  average.  The  Plum  crop  is 
very  good  indeed,  and  more  free  from  aphis  than 
general.  Apricots  do  not  seem  to  thrive  in 
this  locality  for  some  reason.  The  crop  is  very 
scanty,  although  the  trees  were  a  mass  of  blossom 
and  well  protected  at  the  time.  Small  fruits 
arc  good  with  the  exception  of  Raspberries, 
which  were  almost  destroyed  by  frost  on  the 
nights  of  May  25  and  26.  Black  Currants  and 
Gooseberries  are  heavily  cropped.  The  Straw- 
berry crop  was  light  for  the  same  reason  as  Rasp- 
berries, although  the  quality  was  good,  but  the 
sra-.Mii  was  short  in  consequence.  A.  G.  Nichols, 
Strathfieldsaye    Gardens,    Mortimer,    P.S.O. 
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Apples  are  a  good  crop  except  Bramley's 

Seedling  and  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  which  are 
only  fair.  These  trees  bore  heavy  crops  last 
year.  Pears  and  Plums  bear  average  crops,  the 
latter  of  bad  quality ;  many  of  the  fruits  are  de- 
formed, and  will  eventually  drop.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  on  walls  are  bearing  well.  Straw- 
berries have  been  good,  but  the  fruit  rather 
small  compared  with  last  year.  All  small  fruits 
yielded  good  crops,  especially  Black  and  Red 
Currants,  these  being  of  exceptionally  fine 
quality.  A.  J.  Legge,  Dogm.ersf.eld  Park  Gar- 
dens,   Winchfield, 

On  the  whole  the  yield  of  fruits  in  this 

district  is  a  good  one.  Considering  the  late 
frosts  experienced  when  the  trees  were  in  flower, 
very  little  damage  was  done.  All  trees  are 
looking  remarkably  well.  H.  Martin,  Bartley 
Lodge  Gardens,  Cadnam. 

The  crop  of  outdoor  Peaches  is  exception- 
ally fine,  and  the  trees  are  the  picture  of  health. 
Raspberries  and  Strawberries  suffered  somewhat 
from  late  frosts.  Henry  Tullett,  Ashe  Park 
Gardens,  Overton. 

The    Apple    crop    is    very    fine    indeed, 

though  many  fruits  have  fallen  owing  to  drought. 
The  trees  are  exceptionally  free  from  all  insect  or 
fungous  attacks,  and  the  fruit  is  swelling  freely. 
Varieties  carrying  the  best  crops  are   Bramley's 

Seedling,  Warner's  King,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Mere 
de  Menage,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Ben's  Red,  Beauty  of  Bath,  and  Blenheim 
Pippin.  Outdoor  Peaches  are  carrying  heavy 
crops,  the  trees  being  quite  healthy.  Standard 
and  wall  Plums  are  doing  well.  Bush  fruits  are 
bearing  heavy  crops,  especially  Black  Currants, 
Gooseberries  and  Raspberries.  Strawberries 
bore  heavy  crops,  but  the  season  was  short  owing 
to  drought.  Royal  Sovereign,  The  Laxton  and 
Leader  are  the  varieties  most  grown.  The  soil  is 
heavy  loam  over  clay,  with  chalk  below  at  \  iri 
able  depths.  E.  ilolynevx,  Swammo-re  Park. 
Bishop's   Waltham. 

Kent. — Apples  appear  to  have  benefited  by 
the  brilliant  sunshine  and  hot,  dry  weather.  At 
the  present  time  these  are  looking  remarkably 
well,  though  they  are  beginning  to  drop  now, 
and  need  rain  badly.  Norfolk  Beauty  here  ie 
doing  well.  It  is  a  good,  healthy  grower. 
There  is  a  big  crop  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. 
Pears  :  All  the  market  kinds  are  heavily  cropped, 
including  Conference,  Fertility,  and  the  older 
varieties.  Plums  :  Victoria  and  Prince  of  Wales 
have  been  thinned  owing  to  the  heavy  crops. 
George  Woodward,  Barham  Court  Gardens, 
Maidstont. 

The    late    flowering    of     all     fruit    trees 

favoured  setting,  but  the  drought  of  Jane  con- 
siderably thinned  the  Apples.  The  soil  is  loam 
on  lower  greens,  and  the  position  is  exposed, 
sloping  to  north  and  east.  G.  Bvnyard,  Boyal 
Nurseries,  Maidstone. 

The  crops  are  not  heavy,   neither    is    the 

size  of  the  fruits  large,  owing  to  the  prolonged 
heat  and  drought,  but  the  quality  and  flavour 
are  excellent.    Geo.  Fennell,  Bowden,  Tonbridge. 

The  fruit  crops  in  this  part  are  good  and 

heavy,  but  the  fruit  is  not  so  fine  as  usual,  the 
dry  weather  being  the  cause.  Cherries  are 
yielding  well.  The  soil  here  is  laid  over  a 
chalk  subsoil,  which  requires  much  water.  J.  T. 
Slutnn,    Betteshanger   Park    Gardens,   Eastry. 

But   for  the   drought  the  crop   of   Plums 

would  have  been  very  much  over  average,  but 
none  of  the  storms  reached  this  district,  so  most 
of  the  fruit  was  shed.  Strawberries  :  A  very 
marked  difference  (resulting  mainly  from  the 
drought)  was  shown  between  the  two-year-old 
plants  and  those  of  last  year's  runners.  The 
fruit  "  set  "  was  in  both  cases  very  large,  but 
the  drought,  caused  that  on  the  two-year-old 
plants  to  dry  up  and  prove  small.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  last  year's  runners,  notwithstand- 
ing the  drought,  proved  exceptionally  fine, 
Givon's  Late  Prolific  producing  excellent  speci- 
mens. The  soil  is  stiff,  deep  loam.  Charles  E. 
Shea,  The  Elms,  Foots  Cray. 

Owing    to    the    heavy    rainfall    in    March 

uid  the  early  part  of  April,  followed  imme- 
diately by  drying  winds,  it  was  very  difficult  to 
nret  the  ground  into  a  good,  friable  condition. 
SI  i, wherries  passed  through  the  winter  well, 
;\nd  showed  a  good  deal  of  bloom,  but  owing  to 
the  long  continued   dryness   did   not  develop   so 


well  as  usual.  The  early  varieties  were  quickly 
over,  and  in  the  case  of  the  later  sorts  many  of 
the  smaller  berries  did  not  swell.  Cherries 
were  very  good.  At  the  time  of  writing  both 
Pears  and  Apples  look  very  promising.  The  soil 
here  is  of  a  heavy,  retentive  nature.  /.  G. 
Weston,  Eastwell  Park  Gardens,  Ash  ford. 

Middlesex. — Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  bear- 
ing very  heavily  and  the  trees  look  well.  The 
weather  was  fine  when  the%  trees  were  in  flower. 
Some  varieties  of  Pears  are  bearing  very  satisfac- 
torily. Apples  and  Plum6  yield  an  average  crop, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  6oft  fruits.  Our 
soil  is  light  and  needs  much  artificial  watering 
and  feeding  in  dry  weather.  H.  Markham, 
Wrotham  Park  Gardens,  Barnet. 

Plums  this  year  are  yielding  badly.    Thi6 

is  the  fifth  vear  of  failure.  Wm.  Poupart, 
Marsh  Farm,  Twickenham. 

The  fruit  crops  on  the  whole  are  well  up 

to  the  average,  and  the  quality  is  good.  Apples 
are  abundant  in  most  varieties,  but  in  the  case 
of  Dumelow's  Seedling  the  yield  is  extremely 
low,  and  in  places  almost  absent.  Keswicks 
appear  to  be  very  full.  Amongst  Pears,  Wil- 
liams' Bon  Chretien  are  a  good  crop  this  year. 
Plums  are  abundant,  especially  Early  Rivers 
and  Victoria  ;  but  silver  leaf  disease  is  promi- 
nent. Gooseberries  are  better  than  anticipated, 
but  almost  every  plantation  now  contains  some 
American  Gooseberry  mildew,  partly  the  result 
of  distribution  by  excessive  and  forcible  spray- 
ing. Raspberries  and  Currants  are  good.  John 
Weathers,  Park  View,  Isleivorth. 

The  fruit  crops  in  this  district  vary  con- 
siderably. Some  gardens  suffered  from  the 
effect  of  the  frost  on  May  25  and  26.  For- 
tunately we  escaped  severe  injury.  Apples  are 
a  good  crop,  especially  a  few  trees  of  Cox'6 
Orange  Pippin  and  Lady  Sudeley,  which  re- 
quired thinning,  so  thickly  did  the  fruits  set. 
Pears  are  bearing  a  fairly  good  crop,  the 
best  being  Durondeau,  Souvenir  du  Con- 
grea  and  Beurre  d'Amanlis.  Strawberries 
have  been  plentiful,  but  the  fruit  did 
not  keep  well  owing  to  heavy  thunder- 
storms. Many  of  the  finest  fruits  of  the 
mid-season  varieties  decayed.  Laxton's  Utility 
did  well  and  is  one  of  the  best-flavoured  varie- 
ties. International  is  a  large  fruit,  but  requires 
further  trial,  being  a  new  variety.  The  silver 
leaf  disease  is  very  bad  again  in  the  Plum 
archards  in  this  neighbourhood.  James  Hawk's. 
Osterley  Park  Gardens,   Isleworili. 

■ The  fruit  crops  in  the  Thames  Valley  are 

not  satisfactory.  There  has  not  been  a  good 
crop  of  stone  fruit  for  the  past  five  years.  W. 
Bates,  Cross  Deep  Gardens,   Twickenham. 

After  several  bad  seasons,  this  is  a  good 

one  by  contrast.  Apples,  Pears  and  Plum6  were 
a  fine  sight  when  in  bloom,  but  Plums  dropped 
their  fruit  by  reason  of  the  cold  winds  in 
April.  The  frost  in  May  destroyed  the  young 
shoots  of  some  Walnuts,  but  certain  trees  in 
this  district  bear  a  very  heavy  crop.  The  soil 
here  consists  principally  of  gravel  with  a  small 
proportion  of  soil,  and  very  soon  dries  out.  Wm. 
Fid  ford.   Thr   Xvrseries.   Hanworth. 

Our  fruit  crops  are  this  year  most  satis- 
factory, with  the  exception  of  Plums.  Damsons 
are  good.  Insect  pests  have  not  been  more 
troublesome  than  usual.  The  Cherry  crop  is  first- 
rate,  and  the  trees  look  well  ;  this  crop  rarely,  if 
ever,  fails  us.  I  note  that  Strawberries  are  back- 
ward in  making  runners.  The  soil  here  is  a  light 
loam,  resting  on  gravel,  which  overlies  the  Lon- 
don clay.  Jns.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House 
Gardens,  Acton. 

Surrey. — We  had  an  excellent  all-round  pro- 
mise of  fruit,  but  the  frosts  at  the  end  of  May 
and  the  long  period  of  drought  played  havoc 
with  most  crops.  Our  soil  is  verv  light  and 
sandy.  S.  T.  Wright.  B.H.S.  Garden.*,  Wisley, 
Bipley. 

The  fruit  crops  here  are  somewhat  above 

the  average.  Apples  are  very  satisfactory. 
Pears  also  promise  well.  Plums  are  good,  both 
kitchen  and  dessert  varieties.  Cherries  have 
borne  fine  crops  of  good  quality.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  bearing  well,  and  the  trees 
are  healthy  and  free  from  blister,  which 
is  unusual  for  this  locality.  Apricots  are  only 
healing  an  average  crop,  but  the  fruit  promises 
to  be.  good.     Small    fruits    generally   are    good ; 


Gooseberries  have  yielded  a  very  heavy  crop. 
Strawberries  were  not  so  good  as  usual ;  frost 
in  April  destroyed  a  great  proportion  of  the 
early  flowers,  and  the  later  flowers  were  de- 
stroyed on  May  24  and  25,  when  we  registered 
7°  and  8°  of  frost  respectively.  The  soil  is  a 
porous  loam  with  gravel  subsoil.  Geo.  Kent, 
Norbury  Park  Gardens,  Dorking. 

(To  tie  continued.') 


THE    WEATHER. 


The  Following  Summary  Record  of  the 
weather  throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  the 
week  ending  August  22,  is  furnished  from  the 
Meteorological  Ottice  : — 

REMARKS  ON  WIND  AND  WEATHER. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  week  the  anticyclone, 
which  had  previously  moved  away  from  these  islands 
in  a  north-easterly  direction,  expanded  southwards 
again,  and  occasioned  a  renewal  of  fair,  dry  weather 
over  the  entire  country.  The  wind  was  at  first  light 
to  moderate,  from  between  north-east  and  south-east, 
but  after  the  16th,  when  barometrical  pressure  be- 
came very  uniform,  the  easterly  current  was  replaced 
by  light,  variable  breezes. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  week  the  anticyclone  be- 
gan to  withdraw  to  the  eastward,  while  a  large  shallow 
area  of  low  pressure  extended  gradually  over  the  United 
Kingdom  from  the  Atlantic.  In  Scotland  the  wind  re- 
mained for  a  time  rather  variable,  but  over  England 
and  Ireland  a  light  breeze  from  the  west  and  south- 
west sprang  up.  The  weather  at  the  same  time  became 
generally  unsettled.  Rain  fell  in  most  of  the  western 
and  northern  districts  on  the  20th,  and  thunderstorms, 
or  thunder  only,  occurred  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Great 
Britain  on  the  21st.  At  Scarborough,  Skegness  and 
Great  Yarmouth  the  accompanying  rainfall  amounted 
to  about  l.Oin.,  and  at  Glasgow  a  shower  in  the  after- 
noon deposited  0.38in.  in  ten  minutes.  At  the  close 
of  the  week  a  deeper  depression  arrived  off  our  western 
coasts,  and  occasioned  freshening  southerly  winds  in 
Ireland  and  the  west  of  Scotland.  Coast  mists  and  fogs 
were  unusually  prevalent,  especially  in  the  west.  On 
ii  morning  of  the  20th  the  whole  of  the  Irish  coast  and 
the  neighbouring  seas  and  channels  were  enveloped. 

THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

Week  ending  August  26. 
Another  Warm  and  Dry  Week. — Throughout  the  past 
seventeen  days  there  have  occurred  on'v  two  which 
were  unseasonably  cold,  while  on  six  days  the  highest 
reading  in  the  thermometer  screen  exceeded  75°. 
During  the  same  period  the  nights  have  also  proved, 
as  a  rule,  warm,  but  not  so  unseasonably  warm  as 
the  days.  The  ground  is  at  the  present  time  about 
2°  warmer  than  is  seasonable  both  at  1  foot  and  2  feet 
deep.  Rain  has  fallen  on  only  four  ©f  the  last  seven- 
teen days,  and  to  the  total  depth  of  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch.  The  ground  has  now  become  very  dry — 
indeed,  no  rainwater  at  all  has  passed  through  either 
of  my  percolation  gauges  for  a  fortnight.  The  sun 
shone  on  an  average  during  the  week  for  6i  hours  a 
day,  which  is  half  an  hour  a  day  in  excess  of  the 
usual  duration  for  this  period  in  August.  The  first 
two  days  of  the  week  were  very  calm,  the  average  rate 
of  movement  of  the  air  at  30ft.  above  the  ground  on 
each  of  those  days  being  less  than  a  mile  an  hour. 
Since  then  light  airs  have  mostly  prevailed  The  mean 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  p.m.  fell  short,  of 
a  seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour  by  4  per  cent. 
E.  M. 


ODbftuarg. 

Thomas    Mansfield.— Thomas       Mansfield, 

one  of  the  oldest  florists  in  Jxjckport,  New  York. 
U.S.A.,  died  on  the  24th  ult.  He  was  a  native 
of  England,  and  settled  in  America  about  50 
years  ago.  He  established  the  first  retail  florist's 
business  in  Lockport  about  25  years  ago. 

Henry  Robert  Oubridge.— We  regret  to 
record  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Robert  Oubridge, 
of  the  Church  Walk  Nurseries,  Stoke  Newington, 
N.,  which  occurred  suddenly  on  Wednesday,  the 
19th  inst  Mr.  Oubridge  had  been  in  business 
at  the  Church  Walk  Nurseries  for  the  pa6t  thirty- 
one  years,  in  succession  to  his  father,  the  late 
Mr.  Robert  Oubridge.  He  was  an  active 
worker  on  behalf  of  many  local  charities,  and 
took  the  keenest  interest  in  local  institutions  and 
societies.  He  was  a  member  both  of  the  Hackney 
and  Stoke  Newington  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  had  been  chairman  and  hon.  treasurer  of  the 
Stoke  Newington  and  District  Horticultural 
Society  since  its  inception  in  1911.  So  recently 
as  December  4  of  last  year,  on  the  occasion  of 
this  society's  third  annual  dinner,  the  Mayor  of 
Stoke  Newington  (Alderman  H.  J.  Ormond, 
J. P.)  handed  to  Mr.  Oubridge  a  painting  of  him- 
self as  a  gift  from  the  members  of  the  society. 
Mr.  Oubridge  leaves  two  brothers  and  eight 
sisters,  besides  his  widow  and  three  sons. 
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Apples  with  Brown  Spots  :  T.  P.  The  fruits 
are  affected  with  Apple  rot.  This  fungus 
grows  on  dead  and  cankerous  shoots,  and  the 
spores  become  washed  on  to  the  fruits  by  rains. 
Remove  all  dead  and  cankered  shoots  and 
burn  them.  Next  season  spray  the  plants  with 
the  Bordeaux  mixture  before  the  buds  open, 
and  again  at  intervals. 

Banana  Diseased  :  M.  B.  (Java).  The  fungus 
present,  Gloeosporum  musae,  is  a  well-known 
pest  of  Bananas,  and  grows  on  dead  leaves  and 
fragments  of  Musas  on  the  ground.  All  such 
should  be  Temoved.  Dress  the  soil  with  quick- 
lime some  time  before  the  disease  usually 
appears,  or,  if  you  can  obtain  it  in  your 
country,  drench  the  soil  with  the  Bordeaux 
mixture. 

Bougainvillea  Failing  to  Bloom  :  Anxious. 
You  state  that  the  plant  has  grown  very 
rapidly,  and  this  is  most  probably  the  reason 
of  its  non-flowering  ;  however,  you  did  right 
to  prune  the  roots,  and  if  you  withhold  water 
gradually  from  now  onwards,  with  the  object 
of  getting  the  shoots  perfectly  ripened  and 
hard,  you  may  reasonably  expect  flowers  next 
year.  Bougainvilleas  require  a  sunny  situa- 
tion, and  you  cannot  expect  success  if  the 
plant  is  growing  on  a  back  wall  shaded  by 
other  plants. 

Cherries  Failing  to  Swell  :  A.  W.  K.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  fruits  proves  that  the 
trouble  is  not  due  to  either  fungus  or 
insect  pests,  and  we  can  only  attribute  it  to 
malnutrition.  When  the  tree  is  defoliated 
this  autumn  make  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  root  system  and  see  that  the  border  is 
drained  properly.  Remove  some  of  the  old 
compost  and  replace  it  with  a  rich  mixture 
containing  a  goodly  proportion  of  mortar  rub- 
bish. In  arranging  the  roots  spread  them  out 
evenly  near  to  the  surface  and  follow  the 
directions  on  page  160  for  renovating  exhausted 
fruit  borders. 

Dahlia  Stems  Gnawed  by  Wasps  :  N.  F.  P. 
We  have  not  before  heard  of  wasps  gnawing 
Dahlia  stems,  and,  without  seeing  the  plants, 
cannot  suggest  any  reason  for  their  so  doing. 
The  sleepy  effect  produced  on  them  may  be 
due  to  inulin,  a  toxic  substance  found  in 
Dahlia  tubers,  and  probably  present  also  in 
the  growing  stems.  Are  the  plants  covered 
with  honeydew  from  aphides  on  the  leaves? 
Wasps  are   fond  of  honeydew. 

Gooseberry  Leaves  :  H.  C.  The  leaves  are 
attacked  by  English  mildew,  which  is  not  very 
harmful  to  the  crop. 

Growing  op  Sugar-Beet  :  C.  P.  The  system  of 
cultivation  recommended  by  Messrs.  Sutton  is 
as  follows  :  The  Beet  usually  follows  a  straw 
crop,  and  the  four  years'  rotation  is  found  to 
answer  well.  The  land  should  be  deeply  worked 
in  the  autumn  and  enriched  with  farmyard 
manure  at  the  rate  of  10  to  15  tons  per  acre. 
It  will  seldom  be  necessary  to  use  the  plough 
again  in  spring.  A  good  seed-bed  can  gener- 
ally be  obtained  by  the  scuffler,  harrow  and 
roller.  Before  sowing,  4  to  5  cwt.  of  super- 
phosphate and  about  1  cwt.  each  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  and  sulphate  of  potash  may,  with 
advantage,  be  applied  per  acre.  As  a  top- 
dressing  apply  about  1  cwt.  per  acre  of  nitrate 
of  soda  once  or  twice  during  the  season,  but 
the  nature  of  the  soil  must  be  considered  when 
determining  the  quantity  of  artificials  to  ap- 
ply per  acre.  The  seed  resembles  that  of 
Mangel,  and  each  rough  capsule  may  contain 
one,  two,  or  more  true  seeds.  Twelve  pounds 
per  acre  is  the  quantity  usually  sown.  The 
space  to  be  allowed  between  the  rows  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  but  15  inches  is  the 
average  distance.  The  time  of  sowing  varies 
according  to  the  locality  and  the  character  of 
the  land.     In  England  seed  can  generally  be 


sown  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle 
of  May — the  earlier  period  is  suitable  for  light 
soils  when  climatic  conditions  are  favourable. 
It  is  preferable  to  grow  Sugar  Beet  on  the  flat 
rather  than  on  the  ridge  system.  The  method 
of  cultivation  is  much  the  same  as  for  Mangels, 
thinning  and  repeated  hoeings  being  essential 
operations.  The  roots  should  be  thinned  to  a 
distance  of  6  to  8  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
Sugar  Beet  grows  much  more  deeply  than 
Mangel,  and  the  use  of  a  fork  or  some  other 
implement  is  necessary  in  lifting  the  crop. 
On  large  Continental  farms  the  work  is  done 
by  horse  or  steam  power,  while  on  the  smaller 
holdings  women  are  often  employed.  Twelve 
to  fifteen  tons  per  acre  of  topped  and  cleaned 
roots  is  regarded  as  a  good  crop,  but  the 
weight  varies  according  to  the  soil  and  methods 
of  cultivation.  The  percentage  of  sugar  varies  : 
a  stock  of  Beet  giving  15  or  16  per  cent,  of 
sugar  is  generally  considered  excellent, 
although  higher  percentages  are  often  ob- 
tained. 

Hybrid  Tea  Roses  for  Autumn  Blooming  : 
Dorset  Gardener.  The  following  are  all  good 
autumn  blooming  varieties  and  produce 
flowers  of  good  quality  : — Madame  Leon  Pain, 
Souvenir  de  Gustave  Prat,  Countess  of 
Shaftesbury,  Lieutenant  Chaure,  Prince  de 
Bulgarie,  and  Ophelia. 

Local  Fruit-growers'  Association  :  /.  H.  D. 
Write  to  the  secretary  of  the  National  Fruit- 
growers' Federation,  to  which  some  local  asso- 
ciations are  affiliated.  The  address  is  2, 
Gray's  Inn  Place,  London,  W.C.  Local  asso- 
ciations to  which  you  could  apply  are  the 
Evesham  Market  Gardeners'  Association, 
Evesham ;  the  Kent  Fruit-growers'  Associa- 
tion, Sittingbourne,  Kent ;  the  Swanwick  Dis- 
trict Fruit-growers'  Association,  8,  Beacon 
Villa,  Swanwick,  near  Southampton ;  Wisbech 
Nurserymen's  and  Fruit-growers'  Association, 
Market  Place,  Wisbech ;  Cheltenham  Market 
Gardeners  and  Fruit-growers'  Association,  2, 
Regent  Street,  Cheltenham  ;  Hereford  Associa- 
of  Fruit-growers,  3a,  St.  Peter's  Street, 
Hereford. 

Names  of  Plants  :  F.  W.  T.  Physostegia  vir- 
giniana,  False  Dragon's  Head. — O.  B.  Tilia 
petiolaris. — P.  C.  1,  Rhus  Cotinus  ;  2,  send 
when  in  flower ;  3,  Pseudotsuga  Douglasii ;  4, 
Abies  Pinsapo ;  5,  Sequoia  gigantea ;  6,  Cu- 
pressus  pisifera  plumosa  aurea. — Journeyman. 
1,  Oenothera  f  ruticosa ;  2,  Veronica  aus- 
triaca  Prenja;  3,  Chrysanthemum  lacustre ; 
4,  Helianthus  multiflorus  More  pleno ;  5,  Rud- 
beckia  laciniata  flore  pleno;  6,  Artemisia  Ab- 
sinthium ;  7,  Helianthus  rigidus ;  8,  Verbas- 
cum  phlomoides ;  9,  V.  Chaixii ;  10,  Chry- 
santhemum maximum  ;  11,  Ajuga  reptans  varie- 
gata. — A.  E.  S.  1,  Cupressus  pisifera  plumosa 
aurea ;  2,  Juniperus  virginiana ;  3,  Thuya 
orientalis ;  4,  T.  plicata;  5,  Cupressus  pisifera 
plumosa  argentea ;  6,  Thuya  occidentalis 
aurea. — W .  S.  Rubus  illecebrosus,  a  Japanese 
species,  not  a  hybrid  as  suggested. — C.  Morley. 
Brassia  brachiata,  native  of  Central  America. 

Peaches  Decaying  :  /.  T.  The  fruits  are 
affected  by  the  fungus  Gloeosporum  laeti- 
color.  The  disease  makes  its  appearance  on 
dead  spurs,  and  passes  on  to  the  fruit.  The 
treatment  is  to  remove  all  dead  spurs  and 
branches  and  to  spray  the  plant  with  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture  before  the  leaves  expand. 

Sulphate  of  Copper  and  Pond  Weeds  :  IF.  E. 
The  amount  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  use  de- 
pends on  whether  the  water  is  running  or 
partially  stagnant.  A  practical  method  is  to 
put  2-3  lbs.  of  the  material,  in  lumps,  in  a 
loosely-woven  sack,  which  should  be  dragged 
through  the  water  in  lines  at  a  distance  of 
about  4  yards  apart.  The  Water  Lilies  need 
not  be  removed,  as  they  will  not  be  injured  by 
the  copper  sulphate. 

Sweet  Pea  Leaf  :  W.  J.  U.  The  leaf  is  a  very 
large  one,  but  not  larger  than  is  often  seen  on 
Sweet  Peas  grown  under  glass.  Our  record 
book  contains  no  entry  of  the  size  of  Sweet  Pea 
leaves. 


To  Keep  Vegetable  Marrows  :  J.  C.  Marrows 
will  keep  for  a  considerable  period  if  cut 
when  fully  grown  and  hung  in  a  dry,  frost- 
proof place.  We  have  seen  marrows  kept  in 
this  way  in  a  dry  kitchen  until  late  in  winter. 
They  should  not  be  tied  by  the  stalk  as  this 
may  become  detached,  but  slung  up  either  in 
fish  netting  or  string.  Marrows  for  keeping 
should  be  fully  grown,  but  the  seed  should 
not  be  too  ripe  or  the  flesh  will  be  hard.  In 
any  case  the  flesh  is  a  little  tough,  and  needs 
extra  boiling. 

Tomato  Diseased  :  C.  F.  The  disease  is  known 
as  Tomato  leaf-rust,  and  may  be  checked  by 
spraying  the  plants  at  intervals  with  liver  of 
sulphur. 

Trautvetteria  palmata  :  H.  L.  R.  This  plant 
is  a  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  native  of 
North- Western  America  and  Japan.  It  is 
commonly  called  the  "  False  Bugbane."  The 
radical  leaves  are  palmately  lobed,  with  the 
lobes  toothed  and  cut,  while  the  flowering 
stems  grow  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  high.  The 
"  Thalictrum-like  "  flowers  are  produced  in 
July  and  August.  The  plant  thrives  well  in  a 
moist,  shady  situation  in   soil  rich  in  humus. 

Walnut  Tree  Unfruitful  :  W.  T.  Beesley. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  Walnut 
Juglans  regia,  some  with  thick  and  others 
with  thin  shells.  Thin-shelled  Walnute  are 
on  the  whole  the  best  croppers  and  the  best 
flavoured.  Grafted  trees  come  into  bearing 
sooner  than  seedlings,  but  the  common  Wal-  , 
nut  seldom  fruits  before  the  trees  are  15 
years  old.  Few  trees  need  so  little  attention 
as  the  Walnut,  and  only  after  many  years  of 
heavy  cropping  do  old  plants  show  signs  of 
exhaustion.  A  heavy  dressing  of  well-rotted 
farmyard  manure,  waterings  with  diluted 
liquid  manure,  and  a  good  dressing  of  bone- 
meal  as  far  as  the  branches  extend  will  assist 
the  tree  to  recover.  If  your  tree  appears 
healthy  the  assumption  is  that  it  io  a  shy 
fruiting  variety. 

Wasps  :  G.  H.  The  wasp  you  send  is  a  worker 
of  Vespa  Norvegica,  commonly  called  the 
Gooseberry  wasp  from  the  frequency  with 
which  it  makes  its  nests  in  Gooseberry  bushes. 
When  a  wasp's  nest  is  taken  it  almost  invari- 
ably happens  that  some  of  the  wasps  escape 
the  general  destruction  owing  to  their  being 
absent  at  the  time,  especially  when  the  opera- 
tion is  conducted  in  the  evening,  and  these 
wasps  on  finding  their  home  missing  will  often 
begin  another;  but  as  the  queen  was  killed 
with  the  majority  of  her  subjects  the  sur- 
vivors lack  the  stimulation  of  her  presence, 
and  the  attempt  to  start  another  nest  is  not, 
as  a  rule,  very  successful,  and  although  as, 
in  your  case,  a  small  nest  may  Be  built,  no 
eggs  can  be  laid  in  the  absence  of  the  queen, 
unless  an  exceptionally  well-developed  worker 
is  able  to  take  the  queen's  place  in  this 
respect,  in  which  case  drones  only  would  be 
produced,  if  the  eggs  could  be  carried  through 
to  maturity.  The  queens  in  a  normal  nest 
leave  the  home  to  mate  with  the  drones,  and 
are  not  found  at  large  to  any  extent  after- 
wards, as  they  seek  hibernating  quarters.  The 
young  queens,  in  any  case,  would  not  lead 
swarms,  as  wasps  do  not  swarm,  and  a  young 
queen  would  not  assume  command  of  any  such 
band   of  survivors  as  has  been  mentioned. 

Working  Manager  :  Z.  W.  X.  The  informa- 
tion given  in  your  letter  is  not  sufficient  to 
show  that  you  are  a  partner.  If  you  are  the 
working  manager  of  the  nursery  you  would 
probably  be  entitled  to  a  month's  notice.  The 
period  of  notice  is  mutual,  and  you  would  be 
entitled  to  give  the  same  length  of  notice  as 
you  receive.  You  could  not  make  any  claim 
in  respect  of  the  holidavs  you  have  not  taken 
or  for  any  extra  work  unless  you  had  a 
special  agreement  as  to  this. 


Communications    Beceived  —  V.    R.    S— F.    M.— 
Cherry— Constant  Reader — J.  H.  B. — J.  K.  W. — Oxted — 

E.  p.    (J— R.    0.    W.— F.    N.— A.    W.    K—  T.    H.    O  — 

F.  W.  T—  D.  A.— 0.  H.  H.  (thanks  for  5>.  for  R  G.O.F. 
boxV- T.  P.— M.  S.  A.— C.  P.  R  — W.  B.  H.—  M.  0.  A  — 
S.  L.  B .—  S.  A.—  W.  E.— E.  B— H.  P.  M.— O.  W  L.— 
S.  C— W.  B.  S.— V.  N.  G.  and  Co.— E.  P.  P.— R.  Fairer, 
Western  China. 
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THE    MARKET   FRUIT   GARDEN. 

DROUGHT  in  August  -was  even  more 
severe  than  in  any  preceding  sum- 
mer month,  and  the  temperature 
was  generally  higher.  The  scorching  sun- 
shine lias  ripened  late  Plums  and  mid- 
season  Apples  prematurely.  If  memory 
serves,  it  has  never  before  in  my  ex- 
perience been  necessary  to  pick  some 
of  the  Monarch  Plums  or  Worcester 
Pearmam  or  James  Grieve  Apples 
before  the  end  of  August ;  nor  do  I 
remember  to  have  seen  previously  Pond's 
Seedling  Plums  fully  coloured  on 
August  28.  Similarly  with  cooking 
Apples,  Royal  Jubilee,  Queen  and 
Warner's  King  were  dropping  so  exten- 
sively before  the  end  of  the  month  that 
they  had  to  be  picked  whenever  receptacles 
were  available.  As  the  crops  of  all  these 
fruits  were  tremendous,  as  were  those 
of  strictly  early  Apples,  including 
Domino  and  Lord  Grosvenor,  the  result 
was  such  an  accumulation  of  stocks  that 
available  empties  and  time  for  packing 
were  not  sufficient  for  such  prompt 
marketing  as  was  desirable.  Plums,  of 
course,  were  sent  off  on  the  day  of 
gathering,  and  the  necessity  of  this  action- 
rendered  the  glut  of  Apples  in  the  fruit 
room   and  barn  all  the  worse. 

Tardy    Lessons    feom    Experience. 

In    connection    with    the    preceding   re- 
marks  it    is    worth    while    to    record    the 


lessons  taught  by  the  facts  mentioned. 
One  is  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  plant 
many  Apple  trees  the  crops  of  which  will 
run  into  the  time  of  Plum-picking. 
Another  is  that  the  earliest  Apples,  at 
least  when  the  crops  are  heavy,  should 
be  marketed  as  far  as  possible  before 
Plum-picking  begins  "Even  if  no(  fully 
mature,  they  sell  better  then  than  later, 
because  consurhers  neglect  Apples  to  a 
great  extent  when  Plums  are  available. 
I  made  more  per  half-sieve  of  Early 
Julvan  thinnings,  simply  picked  into  the 
baskets  without  grading.  weighed, 
covered  with  newspaper,  and  sent  to 
market  direct  from  the  orchards,  than  I 
realised  on  the  average  for  firsts  and 
seconds  sold  when  the  fruit  was  mature. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  green  thinnings 
of  Victoria  Plums  made  more  than  the 
fully-coloured  fruit  sent  to  market  later. 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
these  results  were  partly  due  to  the  gluts 
of  early  Apples  and  Plums,  and  partly 
to  the  effect  of  the  war  on  prices.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  we  have  in  the  same 
season  such  great  crops  of  Plums  and  earlv 
Apples,  or  at  least  yields  so  groat  in  pro- 
portion to  the  demand — reduced  this 
season  by  the  war — as  those  of  this  vear. 
Still,  with  allowances,  mv  remarks  as  to 
marketing   early  Apples    hold    good. 

A   Relative  Glut. 

The  term  "relative"  is  connected  with 
the  glut  of  fruit  in  the  markets,  because 
this  is  in  great  measure  due  to  the  war, 
and  has  occurred  in  spite  of  the  almost 
complete  cessation  of  imports.  If  the  re- 
ports of  immense  damage  done  by  late 
spring  frosts  to  Plums  and  Apples  were 
not  greatly  exaggerated,  there  cannot 
have  been  over-average  crops  in  the 
country,  apart  from  Kent  and  a  few  other 
southern  counties.  Results  prove,  how- 
ever, that  the  crops  were  much  in  excess 
of  the  demand,  as  reduced  by  the  war. 
In  the  circumstances,  it  may  be  gup- 
posed  that  the  great  yields  of  Apples  and 
Plums  in  Kent  would  have  sufficed  by 
themselves  to  have  kept  the  markets  fairly 
supplied.  Like  my  own  district,  Kent 
generally  escaped  damage  from  spring 
frosts,  and  the  crops  of  Plums  and  early- 
Apples  were   extraordinary. 

A  Season  of  Waste. 

Probably  there  has  never  been  a  season 
in  which  more  Apples  have  been  and  will 
be  wasted  than  in  the  present  one.  Such 
premature  dropping  of  almost  all  varieties 
as  there  has  been  and  is  in  my  orchards 
has  never  been  approached  before, 
although  there  have  been  no  strong  gales, 
such    as    often    occur   in    August.  The 

masses  of  so-called  windfalls,  moreover, 
usually  saleable  at  a  low  price,  have  not 
paid  for  picking  up.  Nearly  all  mine  have 
been  either  sold  at  4d.  to  6d.  a  bushel,  or 
given  away,  except  for  the  great  quantities 
which  rotted  a  few  days  after  having  been 
picked  up.  Where  pigs  are  kept  the 
animals  have  had  most  of  these  damaged 
Apples.  They  include  Worcester  Pear 
mains,  many  of  them  of  full  size  and  beau- 
tifullv  coloured,   but   all   bruised  more   or 


less  bv  dropping,  and  many  peeked  bv 
birds.  Under  ( lox's  •  (range  Pippin  t  rees  the 
ground  is  thickly  strewn  with  fruit,  not 
worth  picking  tip,  because  not  half  mature. 
In  ordinary  seasons  windfalls  and  small 
Apple?  can  be  sold  at  low  prices  to 
hucksters  and  jam  factories  ;  but  this  year 
both  these  classes  of  buyers  have  been 
hitherto  very  shy  customers.  Some  of  the 
factories  refrained  altogether  from  buying 
Apples  for  a  time,  in  consequence  of  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  sugar  and  the  cheap- 
ness of  Plums.  In  one  case  the  offer  of 
windfalls  and  small  Apples  at  £3  on  rail 
not  many  miles  from  a  jam  factory  met 
with  a  reply  to  the  effect  that  the  price 
was  much  too  high,  as  Plums  were  freely 
offered  on  the  same  terms.  The  intense 
heat  of  the  latter  part  of  August,  more- 
over, prevented  even  sound  gathered 
Apples  from  keeping  as  well  as  usual, 
while  the  occasional  impossibility  of  get- 
ting empties  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation. 

The  Prospect  for  Late  Apples. 

As  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  yield  of 
late  Apples,  such  as  will  keep  over  Christ- 
mas, will  be  much  below  average,  there 
is  hope  of  better  returns  for  them  than 
for  early  and  mid-season  varieties.  It  can 
hardly  be  hoped  that  the  war  will  be 
finished  before  the  time  for  the  bulk  of 
American  and  Canadian  supplies  to  arrive, 
and  if  it  is  not  ended,  those  supplies 
will  be  more  or  less  reduced,  in  all  pro- 
bability. It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
the  relations  of  supply  and  demand  will 
mainly  depend  upon  the  fortunes  of  the 
Allies.  The  prospect  of  an  early  victory 
on  a  great  scale,  and  the  consequent  hopes 
of  the  restoration  of  peace,  would  do  much 
to  restore  the  ordinary  conditions  of  liv- 
ing, and  thus  increase  the  demand  for 
fruit.  At  the  best,  growers  generally  will 
lose  very  heavily  by  the  war,  and  all  that  is 
to  be  hoped  is  a  mitigation  of  their  losses 
by  means  of  improved  sales. 

Net  Receipts  for  Fruit. 

Few  people  besides  those  who  market 
fruit  know  how  heavy  the  deductions  are 
which  come  off  the  market  price  in  getting 
at  the  grower's  net  receipts.  To  take  the 
case  of  Plums,  for  example,  the  picking 
in  my  case  costs  3d.  per  half-sieve  of 
281bs.  for  Early  Rivers  and  Czars,  and 
2d.  for  larger  Plums;  and  packing  and 
carting  to  the  railway  station,  just  under 
two  miles,  costs  at  least  Id.,  as  the  expense 
of  tissue  paper  and  the  cutting  and  shaping 
of  benders  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 
The  rail  carriage  by  goods  train  to 
London,  50  miles,  is  a  minute  fraction 
under  3d.  per  half-sieve,  including  de- 
livery. The  salesman's  commission  is  3d.. 
and  market  toll  or  porterage  is  charged 
at  Id.  Now  let  us  apply  these  expenses  to 
a  consignment  of  65  halves  of  Czar  Plums, 
for  which  the  gross  return  was  Is.  3d.  per 
half-sieve,  or  £4  Is.  3d.  in  all.  The  de- 
ductions were  16s.  3d.  for  picking,  5s.  5d. 
for  packing  and  carting  to  the  station, 
15s.  7d.  for  rail  carriage,  5s.  5d.  for  toll 
or  porterage,  and  16s.  3d.  for  commission. 
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These  items  amount  to  £2  18s.  lid.,  which, 
taken  ofi  £4  Is.  3d.,  left  £1  2s.  4d.,  or 
4Jd.  per  half-sieve  of  281bs.  net.  This  was 
the  worst  return  for  Czars;  but  there  were 
large  quantities  only  3d.  per  half-sieve 
better.  If  memory  serves,  Czars  have 
never  before  sold  lower  than  2s.  6d. 
Some  Early  Rivers  made  as  little  as 
Is.  6d.,  with  expenses  as  above  to  come 
off.  Usually  they  make  3s.  6d.  to  5s. 
Some    Gisbornes    were    sold     at  Is.     3d., 


lowest.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  late 
varieties,  usually  high  in  price,  will  make. 
These  include  Pond's  Seedling,  Monarch, 
and  President. 

Only  a  few  returns  for  cooking  Apples 
have  come  in  up  to  the  time  of  writing, 
excepting  those  of  an  immense  crop  of 
Early  Julyans;  but  quotations  for  firsts 
are  nearly  all  2s.  to  2s  3d.  per  bushel. 
Warner's  King  alone  being  priced  so  high 
as  2s.   6d.        The  expenses  to  come  off  in 


Fig.  68. 


-SWEET  PEA  ALFRED  WATKINS  AS  GROWN   FOR    SEEDING    AT    MARKS    TEY. 
(See  p.  172.) 


less  expenses.  One  big  consignment  of 
Victorias  gave  as  bad  a  net  return  as  the 
worst  one  of  Czars.  In  consequence  of  the 
severity  of  the  drought  and  the  overloaded 
condition  of  the  trees,  my  fruits  of  Early 
Rivers  and  Victoria  were  small ;  but  the 
Czars  were  of  fair  size.  Net  returns  from 
local  markets  were  much  less  low  than  those 
from  London,  both  rail  and  market  ex- 
penses being  lower.  Moreover,  during  the 
lx'ginning  of  the  marketing  of  each  variety 
prices  were   about    double    those    of    the 


cases  of  consignments  to  London  are  a  little 
less  than  those  of  Plums,  the  railway  rate 
being  lower.  The  cost  of  picking,  which  is 
done  by  the  day,  is  probably  a  little  less 
also ;  but  packing  costs  more,  as  grading 
comes  in  for  Apples.  On  the  whole  there 
is  not  more  than  a  penny  per  half-sieve  of 
Apples  less  to  come  off  the  gross  return 
than  from  that  of  Plums.  Therefore,  the 
net  return  for  Apples  sold  at  2s.  a  bushel 
is  only  about  Is.,  or  6d.  per  half-sieve  to 
compare  with  4Jd.   for  the  worst  case  of 


Plums.  This  is  the  net  return  for  firsts. 
The  expenses  are  the  same  for  seconds,  sold 
at  Is.  6d.  per  bushel,  leaving  only  6d.  per 
bushel  net,  or  3d.  per  half-sieve  to  compare 
witli  the  net  return  of  Plums  given  above. 
Here,  then,  we  have  a  net  return  of  3d.  to 
6d.  per  201bs.  of  Apples,  to  compare  with 
4^d.  to  about  double  that  sum  for  Plums, 
the  bulk  of  which  made  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d. 
gross. 

The  only  dessert  Apples  sold  by  me  ex- 
tensively at  present  are  Beauty  of  Bath 
and  Mr.  Gladstone.  Both  started  fairly 
in  price,  but  fell  off  badly  at  the  finish,  the 
former  variety  going  down  to  half  its  usual 
market  value.  Worcester  Pearmain  has 
been  selling  in  London  at  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d. 
per  half-sieve — wretched  prices  for  this 
favourite  market  variety. 

Cobnuts  are  making  only  3d.  per  lb.  in 
London,  and  Filberts  no  more  than  2d.  to 
2Jd.,  and  possibly  the  prices  will  have 
fallen  by  the  time  that  these  remarks  are 
published.  Peaches  are  quoted  at  Is.  6d. 
to  9s.  per  dozen.  The  bulk  of  the  best  late 
hothouse  varieties  are  selling  at  6s.  per 
dozen,  as  compared  with  18s.  made  last 
year,  all  rail  and  market  expenses  to  come 
off.  Grapes,  apart  from  Muscats  and 
Canon  Halls,  are  priced  at  4d.  to  Is.  6d., 
the  bulk  of  good  hothouse  fruit  going  at 
7d.  to  9d.      A  Southern  Grower. 


ALPINES    AT    HOME 

A  WEEK  AT  MONT  CENIS,  6,400  FEET 
ABOVE  SEA  LEVEL. 

IN  spite  of  all  that  has  been  writ- 
ten in  praise  of  Mont  Cenis  the 
English  seem  curiously  ignorant  of 
the  charm  of  the  region.  In  normal 
times  the  journey  is  an  easy  one. 
Leaving  Victoria  at  11  a.m.,  you  are 
at  Modana  at  9.30  a.m.  next  day. 
You  can  either  stay  a  day  there  and 
search  the  neighbourhood  for  flowers  which 
love  chalk,  especially  Cypripedium  Calceo- 
lus,  or  you  may  go  on  at  once  to 
Lanslebourg,  where  the  woods  and  fields 
contain  many  treasures,  such  as  Ononis 
cenisia,  Adonis  flammea,  Atragene  alpina, 
Pyrola  uniflora  and  other  interest- 
ing plants.  After  the  stay  of  a  day  or 
two  you  can,  after  July  1,  take  the 
motor-'bus  to  Mont  Cenis.  If  you  prefer 
to  go  on  foot  it  is  a  delightful  two  hours' 
walk  through  woods  and  over  pastures  to 
the  top  of  the  Pass,  and  an  hour's  gentle 
stroll  will  take  you  to  the  Hotel  de  la  Poste. 
This  walk  is  a  revelation  to  those  who 
have  never  seen  Viola  calcarata  in  pro- 
fusion. It  meets  the  eye  everywhere  in 
great  sheets  of  colour — yellow,  purple, 
blue,  white,  yellow  and  brown,  and  many 
other  charming  shades.  As  you  near  your 
destination  you  cannot  help  noticing  a 
curious  geological  formation,  especially 
on  your  right  as  you  reach  the  foot  of  the 
slope.  This  formation,  be  it  magnesian 
limestone,  as  some  aver,  or  coral,  accord- 
ing to  others,  extends  in  front  of  the  hotel 
and  both  north  and  south  of  it,  and  con- 
tains an  exceptional  number  of  most  in- 
teresting plants,  so  that  you  may  easily 
spend   a  morning  without  exhausting  its 
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treasures.      Gentiana  verna  var.  angulosa 
is  everywhere.    Erysimum  pumilum,  Poten- 
tilla    aurea,    Globularia    cordit'olia,   Dian- 
thus   neglectus,    Aretia  Vitaliana,    Linum 
alpinum,  Saxifraga  Aizoon,  Alsine  larioi- 
folia,   and  many  more.     One  of  the  great 
charms   of   the   place   is  the  lake,    a  walk 
round   which   will   send  you  home  heavily 
laden   with    Anemone   alpina,    both    white 
and  yellow,  the  outside  of  the  sepals  being 
indescribably  beautiful   in  various  shades 
of  blue.  The  ground  in  many  places  is  pink 
with  Primula  farinosa.     Androsace  carnea 
is    everywhere.       In     the    woods    through 
which  the  path  winds  Aquilegia  alpina  is 
abundant,   as  well  as  Pyrola  rotundifolia. 
Elsewhere  the  ground  has  been  taken  pos- 
session   of    by     Ranunculus     aconitifolius 
and  Thalictrum  aquilegi folium  ;  the  stony 
stretches  by   the   rivers   are   brilliant  with 
Linaria  alpina,  in  its  usual  form,  as  well 
as   in   the   variety  conoolor     and    another. 
In  the  woods  you  will  come  upon  Cortusa 
Matthioli,     Saxifraga     rotundifolia     often 
trying  to  pass  itself  ofi  for  the  rarer  plant. 
Here,  too,    are  found  the  finest   plants  of 
Soldanella  montana.     By  the  water's  edge 
is  a  beautiful  Orchis,  of  which  I  do   not 
know    the    name,    but    it    has    gloriously 
mottled  leaves   and  dark-crimson   flowers. 
This,  too,  is  imitated  by  a  Pedicularis,  but 
little  inferior  to  the  Orchis.    Another  charm 
lies  in  the  immense  variety  of  walks  open 
to  the  visitor.   You  may  wander  everywhere 
without  let  or  hindrance,  whether  up  the 
steep  ascent  to  Nunda  in  search  of  Geinn 
reptans,      Ranunculus      glacialis,      Viola 
cenisia,  Campanula  cenisia  and  Gentiana 
braahyphylla,  or,  if  you  prefer  more  lev.] 
ground  the  various  folds  of  the  hills  have 
each  a  character  of  its  own,  and  no  more 
pleasant    way     of    passing   three    or  four 
hours  can  be  imagined  than  following  first 
one  of  these  folds  and  then  another,  each 
adding  some  new  charm.      In  the  course 
of    such      a     walk      may    be      discovered 
Lloydia  serotina,  Loiseleuria  procumbens, 
Primula    pedemontana,    Petrocallis    pyre- 
naica,      Nigritella      rubra,      and      many 
another     dainty    treasure.      Taking    your 
lunch  with  you,  you  may  go  and  hunt  the 
moraine  to  the  north  of  the  Fort,  where 
you  will  find  Campanula  Allionii  in  abund- 
ance,   as    well    as    Thlaspi    rotundifolium, 
though  the    latter    is    here  a  rare  plant. 
Viola  cenisia   also  is   abundant  in  certain 
spots.      An  expedition   in  the  direction  of 
the   Little   Mont  CeniB    will    reward    you 
with  Saxifraga  caesia,  Primula  pedemon- 
tana,     and     another     with     deep     purple 
flowers,    of    which    I    purposely    omit   the 
name  as  the  authorities  do  not  as  yet  seem 
to  have  made  up  their  minds  as  to  what  it 
should   be  called.      I   might   add   a  list   of 
over    a   hundred    other    Alpines    which    I 
saw    in    flower,    but   enough   has    perhaps 
been  said  to  show  what  a  happy  hunting- 
ground  this   is.      The  beauty  of  the  scene 
cannot  but  appeal  to  all.     I  will  end  with  a 
word  of  caution.     If  the  English  are  blind 
to   the  charms    of  the    place,    the   Italians 
and  French  are  fully  alive  to  them,  and 
on   a  fine  Sunday  there  will  be  two  hun- 
dred   or   more  assembled    at   table   d'hote. 
On  such  a  day  it  is  as  well  to  take  your 
luncheon   with    vou    and    wander   into   the 


hills.  One  more  word:  it  is  a  pity  not  to 
take  with  you  a  comprehensive  book  on 
the  flora  of  Switzerland  or  of  Northern 
Italy,  as  it  is  impossible  for  any  but  a 
really  good  botanist  to  identify  the  very 
large  number  of  plants  which  this  district 
produces.     The  landlord,  Monsieur  Victor 


ORCHID    NOTES   AND   GLEANINGS. 


BRASSIA   BRACHIATA. 

A   flower  of  this  large  and   beautiful  Central 

American  Brassia  is  sent  by  Mr.  C.  Morley,  gr. 

to   H.   Thorburn,  Esq.,   Craddoek  Villa,   Bishop 

Auckland      It  wa6  taken  from  a  spike  of  several 


Fig.   69. — sweet  peas  under  glass  at  Messrs.  dobbie's  nursery. 

(See  p.  172.) 


Faure,  has  a  good  knowledge  of  some 
of  the  local  plants  and  will  render  all  the 
assistance  in  his  power.  The  food  is  suffi- 
cient and  good,  and  the  terms  moderate. 

The  plants  named,  except  Cypripedium 
Calceolus  and  those  noted  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lanslebourg,  were  all  in  flower 
from  June  18  to  28.  A.  C.  Bartholomew, 
Park  House,   Reading. 


blooms.  The  dorsal  sepals  and  petals  are  3 
inches  long,  the  lateral  sepals  7  inches,  all 
greenish,  spotted  on  the  lower  half  with  choco- 
late red.  The  lip,  which  is  2  inches  long  and 
1  inch  wide,  is  yellowish-white,  with  distinct 
claret  spots,  some  of  which  are  raised,  and  all 
in  the  mature  flower  having  a  bright  magenta 
ring  around  them.  Its  size  and  quaint  construe 
tion  suggests  that  it  might  be  a  useful  subject 
in    the    hands   of    the   hybridiser    seeking    for 
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novelty  of  form.  Crossed  with  Miltonia  or 
other  of  its  showier  congeners  it  should  give 
good   results. 


INSECT   PESTS   OF  CARNATIONS. 


I.— THE     RED    SPIDER    (TETRANYCHUS 

BIMACULATUS). 

The  eggs  of  T.  bimaeulatus  are  small,  round, 
pearl-like  objects,  and  although  somewhat  vari- 
able in  size  are  generally  about  l-150th  inch  in 
diameter.  They  are  laid  singly,  and  not  at- 
tached to  the  host  plant  by  protecting  webs,  but 
are  held  by  strong  filaments  or  are  to  be  found 
on  the  loose  web  which  is  ordinarily  spun  under 
infested  leaves.  The  incubation  period  varies 
from  4j  to  10  days,  according  to  temperature 
and  general  climatic  conditions.  The  larvae  are 
minute,  somewhat  globular  objects  with  three 
pairs  of  legs.  This  condition  lasts  until  the  first 
moult,  from  which  the  mites  emerge  as  nymphs, 
with  eight  legs,  and  which,  except  for  size,  are 
similar  to  the  adults.  The  larval  and  nymphal 
stages  vary  from  8  to  16  days,  according  to  the 
conditions  of  temperature  and  climate.  The 
adults  of  T.  bimaeulatus  are  small  greenish- 
yellow,  or,  in  some  cases,  reddish  mites,  ranging 
in  size  from  l-100th  of  an  inch  in  the 
male  to  l-50th  of  an  inch  in  the  female. 
The  sexes  are  very  distinct,  and  the  differences 
may  be  noted  by  means  of  an  ordinary  hand 
lens,  the  female  being  much  the  larger  with  a 
broad,  rounded  abdomen,  while  in  the  male  the 
abdomen  is  narrow  and  tapering.  The  life-cycle 
from  egg  to  adult  is,  on  the  average,  25  days. 

Some  horticulturists  use  a  weak  salt  or  soap 
solution,  but  the  general  method  of  control  is 
continual   spraying  with   water. 

II.— THE   ONION    THRIPS    (THRIPS 
TABACI). 

The  adult  female  of  this  pest  of  Carnations 
is  pale  yellow  in  colour,  from  l-25th  to  l-20th 
of  an  inch  in  length,  with  brown  eyes  and  dusky 
legs  and  antennae  (feelers).  The  wings  are 
faintly  yellowish,  their  fringes  being  dusky. 
The  male  larvae  are  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
female  and  of  a  darker  colour — -often  with 
a  greenish  tint ;  the  eyes  are  red.  As  suggested 
by  its  popular  name,  this  pest  is  often  found  on 
Onions,  to  which  plant  it  is  very  destructive. 
Besides  Carnations,  T.  tabaci  attacks  Roses  and 
other  flowers  (wild  and  cultivated),  fruit  blos- 
soms, grasses,  etc.  The  thrips  are  most  active 
on  the  outside  of  the  buds  early  in  the  morning, 
so  that  is  the  best  time  for  applying  a  spray.  A 
flour  paste  consisting  of  from  6  to  8  pounds  of 
cheap  flour  to  100  gallons  of  water  and  applied 
thoroughly  has  given  excellent  results.  Need- 
less to  state  these  quantities  may  be  reduced  pro- 
portionately, according  to  the  area  to  be 
treated.  Spraying  with  nicotine  extract  is  also 
an  efficient  control  method  for  this  species. 

III.— THE  SPOTTED  MILLIPEDE  (BLAN- 
JULUS    GUTTULATUS). 

These  small  "  Snake-millipedes "  that  eat 
through  the  roots  of  Carnations  are  easily  recog- 
nised by  their  narrow,  elongate,  cylindrical 
form  and  their  pale,  whitish  colour,  adorned  with 
red  spots  arranged  in  series  along  either  side. 
A  dressing  of  lime  to  soil  infested  with  this  and 
other  species  of  the  genus  Blanjulus  is  a  sure 
remedy,  and  the  plan  of  dusting  soot  and  lime 
round  each  root  just  before  planting  has  been 
tried  successfully  as  a  means  for  preventing 
their  attacks. 

A  recent  experiment  in  France  with  potassium 
sulpho-carbonate  has  dismissed  all  doubts  as  to 
the  value  of  this  chemical  as  an  insecticide.  Its 
cost,  however,  has  prevented  extensive  use  by 
agriculturists,  but  this  question  of  cost  is  of  less 
importance  in  horticulture,  where  comparatively 
small    quantities    are    required.     The    following 


test  was  made  : — 1  part  of  commercial  solution" 
was  diluted  in  100  parts  of  water  (both  by 
volume)  and  the  liquid  was  poured  from  a  water- 
ing-can in  such  quantity  as  to  ensure  adequate 
penetration.  The  rose  was  removed  as  the 
stream  of  liquid  had  to  hit  the  soil  exactly  at 
the  point  where  the  stems  emerged.  Besides 
millipedes,  slugs,  cut  worms,  earthworms,  white 
grubs  and  Longicorn  larvae  were  found  dead, 
thus  conclusively  proving  the  efficacy  of  the 
treatment.  Those  insects  which  are  buried  deep 
enough  cannot  escape  to  the  surface,  while  those 
who  can  escape  to  the  surface  are  easily  killed 
Tulips  and  Carnations  are  not  affected  by  a  1 
per  cent,  solution,  and  even  a  2  per  cent,  solu- 
tion may  be  used.  Only  when  a  5  per  cent, 
solution  is  employed  do  Carnations  begin  to 
suffer  ;  but  there  is  no  object  in  increasing  the 
strength  beyond  2  per  cent.  The  only  essential 
condition  is  to  saturate  the  soil  right  through  to 
the  depth  of  the  pests  buried  deepest,  and  sound- 
ings are  necessary  to  acquire  certainty  on  this 
vital    point. 

The  products  of  decomposition  of  potassium 
sulpho-carbonate  are  harmless,  and  the  manurial 
value  of  the  potassium  earbonatet  might  be  de- 
ducted from  the  initial  outlay.  Lastly,  it  is  one 
of  those  rare  insecticides  which  are  not  extremely 
poisonous. 
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THE   CULTURE   OF  SWEET   PEAS 
UNDER   GLASS. 


The  cultivation  of  Sweet  Peas  under  glass  in- 
creases in  each  succeeding  year,  which  fact  may 
be  partly  attributed  to  the  finer  quality  of  the 
flowers  grown  indoors  and  partly  to  the  many 
failures  experienced  with  Sweet  Peas  in  the  open. 
How  admirably  Sweet  Peas  respond  to  green- 
house treatment  may  be  seen  on  reference  to 
figs.  68  and  69.  from  photographs  taken  in  Messrs. 
Dobbie  and  Co.'s  nursery.  The  manager,  Mr. 
Andrew  Ireland,  has  obligingly  furnished  us  with 
the  following  details  of  cultivation  : — 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  boxes  or  pots 
at  the  end  of  September  or  early  in  October,  and 
allowed  to  remain  in  a  cold  frame  or  a  sheltered 
corner  out-of-doors  until  after  Christmas.  By 
that  time  they  will  be  hardy  little  plants  possess- 
ing plenty  of  roots,  and  ready  for  potting  on  into 
small  60-sized  pots.  When  they  are  potted  they 
should  be  grown  in  a  greenhouse  or  close  frame. 
It  is  surprising  how  quickly  they  commence  to 
develop,  and  at  this  stage  care  in  watering  and 
airing  are  the  principal  requirements.  They 
should  be  grown  under  a  cool  treatment,  for  if 
coddled  they  may  make  weak,  spindly  growth. 
In  six  or  eight  weeks  after  potting  they  should 
be  shifted  into  their  flowering  receptacles, 
whether  pots,  boxes,  or  tubs,  or  they  may  be 
planted  in  the  border  of  the  house.  The 
most  suitable  compost  is  formed  of  good  loam, 
a  little  decayed  stable  manure,  sand,  bone  meal, 
and  a  dusting  of  soot.  In  this  mixture  the 
plants  will  grow  well  until  they  reach  the  flower- 
ing stage,    when   the   roots  should   be   fed   with 


manure  water  twice  a  week.  If  cut  blooms  are  re- 
quired the  plants  should  be  thinned  to  two  or 
three  shoots,  and  then  staked  and  tied.  The 
main  growths  can  be  trained  into  any  shape,  and 
when  they  have  reached  the  top  of  the  house 
they  can  be  untied  and  brought  down  to  any 
height.  The  variety  Mrs.  Cuthbertson  has 
grown  22  feet  long,  being  taken  down  from  the 
roof  when  necessary.  By  treating  the  plants  in 
this  way  a  long  season  of  first-rate  flowers,  with 
good  stems,  is  assured.  If  grown  in  pots, 
tubs  or  boxes  for  decoration,  the  shoots  may 
be  trained  on  a  framework,  or  simplicitas  net- 
ting, which  makes  a  neat,  tidy  support  and  will 
last  for  several  years.  A  mulch  of  short  manure 
will  help  to  prolong  the  flowering  season.  Sweet 
Peas  are  seen  at  their  best  under  glass,  for  rain, 
sun  or  wind  cannot  damage  them.  The  follow- 
ing varieties  are  the  best  for  glass  culture  : — 
Charles  Foster,  Lady  Miller,  Melba,  Lavender 
George  Herbert,  Elfrida  Pearson,  King  White, 
Thomas  Stevenson,  New  Marquis,  Wedgwood, 
Edrom  Beauty,  Dobbie's  Scarlet  and  Dobbie's 
Cream. 


VIOLA   TRIALS   IN   SCOTLAND. 


*  Approximate  cost,  3's.  ]7er  civt. ;  specific  gravity.  1.200. 
t  The  residue  left  in  the  soil  after  the  decomposition  of 
the  potassium  sulpho-carbonate. 


The  exhaustive  trials  of  Violas  carried  out  at 
Wisley  in  1912  and  1914  have  been  repeated  in 
a  trial  at  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose  of  indicat- 
ing how  the  results  in  the  North  compare  with 
those  in  the  South.  The  trial  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  Eobert  Fife,  of  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co., 
who  invited  other  firms  to  send  varieties.  Plants 
were  contributed  by  Messrs.  W.  Artindale  and 
Son,  Sheffield ;  Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons, 
Newtownards ;  John  Forbe6.  Ltd. .  Hawick ; 
James  Grieve  and  Sons,  Edinburgh ;  Lister  and 
Son,  Rothesay;  W.  H.  Morter,  city  gardener, 
Birmingham;  Chas.  Turner,  Slough;  R.  Wallace 
and  Co.,  Colchester;  B.  Wood,  Liverpool; 
George  Wood,  Hawick ;  besides  a  large  number 
from  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.'s  own  nursery. 
In  all  there  were  231  varieties  of  Violas,  12 
Violettas  and  6  hybrids  of  V.  gracilis  under 
trial.  The  plants  (6  of  each  variety)  were  placed 
in  their  flowering  quarters  early  in  April,  and 
the  growth  on  the  whole  was  very  satisfactory. 
Some  of  the  old  favourites  did  not  do  so  well  as 
might  have  been  expected,  but  in  the  ordinary 
nursery  beds  within  a  stone's  throw  of  these  trials 
they  appeared  in  their  usual  good  form.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  get  a  proper  test  it  would 
seem  necessary  to  allow  the  plants  to  stand  for  a 
period  of  two  years,  this  being  the  method 
adopted  at  Wisley. 

The  judging  of  the  trials  was  undertaken  by  a 
committee  of  wrell-known  Scottish  horticulturists. 
The  trials  were  examined  by  the  committee  on 
August  7,  and  the  following  Awards  were 
made  ;  — 

White. — (a)  Mina,  Swan,  Virgin  White  (*), 
Alexandra  (*).  (6)  Countess  of  Hopetoun, 
Purity  (*),  Queen  of  Whites,  Snowflake  (*). 

Cream,  Sulphur,  or  Primrose. — (a)  Lady 
Knox,  Margaret  Wood,  Primrose,     (b)  None. 

Light  Yellow. — (a)  None,  (b)  Ardwell  Gem, 
Grievei. 

Deep  Yellow. — (a)  Bute  Yellow,  Moseley  (*), 
Perfection,  Queen's  Park,  Redbraes  Yellow  (*), 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Douglas,  (b)  Lord  Elcho,  King- 
cup (*),  Royal  Sovereign  (*),  Sunshine,  Lizzie 
Paul. 

Light  Blue.— {a)  W.  H.  Woodgate  (*).  (b) 
Buxton  Blue,  Perdita. 

Blue. — (a)  Dairymaid,  Royal  Scot,  (b)  John 
Young,  Mrs.  Maclean,  Ralph. 

Mauve,  Lilac,  or  Heliotrope. — (a)  Bridal 
Morn,  Mrs.  Geo.  Wood,  Maggie  Mott  (*),  Dun- 
bryan.  (6)  Fred  Williams  (*),  Kitty  Bell,  Mrs. 
Norris-Elye,  Tottie. 

Purple  arid  Purple-violet.  —  (a)  Archie 
Grant  (*),  Eminence,  Jubilee  (*).  (b)  Rosy 
Morn. 

Crimson. — (a)  Arabella,  Crimson  King,  J.  B. 
Riding  (*).     (b)  Amy  Barr. 
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Rose  or  Pink. — (a)  Lady  Clonbrook,  Maid  of 
Lome,  Tom  Wilson.     (6)  Mrs.  J.  H.  Rowland. 

Ed<jed.—(a)  Jas.  Pilling,  Harry  Bamber, 
Waverley,  Agnes  Kay  (*),  Annabel  Lee,  Col. 
Plumer,  Jessie.  (6)  Thos.  Bell,  Mrs  Chi- 
chester (*),  The  Mearns. 

Bronze. — (b)  Bronze  Kintore. 

Violetta. — (a)  Compacta  alba,  Lyric,  Princess 
May,  Violetta  (type),  White  Dot. 

Gracilis  Hybrid*. — (a)  Lutea,  Purple  Robe. 

(a)  indicates  varieties  of  the  highest  quality 
for  bedding  purposes,  and  (b)  the  next  best  for 
the  same  work. 

The  varieties  with  an  asterisk  received  an 
Award  of  Merit  at  the  Wisley  trials  last  season. 
George  M.   Taylor,  Mid-Lothian. 


HINTS  FOR  COLLECTORS.1 


The  following  notes  on  the  collecting  of 
botanical  specimens  are  issued  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  collectors  and  travellers  who  may  desire 
to  send  home  plants  in  the  living  or  dried  con- 
dition, or  who  may  be  interested  in  collecting 
plants  or  plant  products  from  the  economic  point 
of  view. 

In  collecting  unknown  plants  in  the  living 
condition  in  the  form  of  seeds,  tubers,  etc.,  it 
is  desirable  that,  when  possible,  herbarium 
specimens  should  also  be  collected  by  which  the 
plant  may  be  identified.  In  all  such  cases  the 
collecting  number  borne  by  the  dried  specimen 
should  also  be  given  to  the  packet  of  seeds  or  the 
plant  sent.  Similarly,  with  native  names,  it  is 
of  great  practical  value  that  these  should  be 
accurately  recorded,  both  for  living  and  dried 
specimens,  and  where  both  living  and  dried 
specimens  are  sent  the  vernacular  name  should 
be  given  with  each  specimen. 

1.  Seeds. — When  procurable,  seeds  should  be 
preferred  to  living  plants  or  cuttings.     In  a  few 
instances,    for    example    Orchids    and    tuberous- 
rooted   plants   such   as  the   tuberous   aroids   and 
many  of  the  ginger  family,  Zingiberaceae,  seeds 
are  either  of   little  value  or  too  slow   in   giving 
a  result ;  in  such  cases  tubers  or  plants  are  pre- 
ferred.    On  the  other  hand,  Palms,  Pandanads, 
Bamboos  and  many  economic  plants  can  be  best 
introduced   and   established   by  means   of  seeds. 
The  seeds  should   be  ripe,   and   should  he  care- 
fully  dried   before   being   packed.      If  it  is  not 
convenient   to   despatch  the  seeds  at  once   they 
should  be  kept  dry  and  at  a  regular  tempera- 
ture.    The  facilities  afforded  by  the  post,  how- 
ever, make  the  despatch  of  small  packages  easy. 
Canvas   bags   should   be    used    in    preference   to 
paper    packets.      Collectors    now    find    it    con- 
venient to  provide  themselves  with  a  stock   of 
these     in     various     sizes.       If     possible,     wood 
tallies,  with  the  names  or  numbers  of  the  seeds, 
should  be  enclosed  in  the  bags,   as  paper  labels 
are  liable  to  rot  because  of  moisture  from  the 
seeds.     The  paper  packet  and  wooden  box  were 
employed  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  when  collecting 
seeds  in  China  for  Messrs.   J.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
and   his  success   was  remarkable.      Hermetically 
sealed  tin  boxes  and  glass  bottles  should  not  be 
used,  the  seeds  keeping  fresh  longest  when  they 
are  so  packed  as  to  be  able  to  part  with  moisture 
in  reason.     Experience  has  shown  that  all  kinds 
of  seeds,  even  of  the  commonest  vegetables,  may 
be  sent  successfully  to  the  most  distant  tropical 
countries  by   enclosing  them   in   ordinary  paper 
or  canvas  bags,  and  these  in  a  wood  packing- 
case.     It  is  advisable  to  sow  the  seeds  as  soon  as 
possible  after  their  arrival,   although  where  the 
conditions   are   favourable   they   may  be   kept  a 
month   or  more   before  sowing.      Small   packets 
may  be  sent  by  sample  post;  packages  sent  by 
post  are  almost  always  a  success.     Large  quan- 
tities should  be  packed  in  a  watertight  box  and 
labelled  "  Seeds,  perishable,  to  be  kept  cool  and 
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dry."  Oily  seeds,  such  as  those  of  the  rubber- 
yielding  plants  Landolphia,  Manihot,  Hevea, 
most  of  the  Magnoliaceae  and  many  of  the 
Palms  and  Leguminosae,  and  those  which  soon 
lose  their  vitality  when  kept  dry,  such  as  acorns, 
should  be  packed  in  moist,  but  not  wet  soil,  or 
a  mixture  of  soil  and  charcoal,  in  wooden  boxes. 
Such  seeds  may  often  be-  successfully  trans- 
ported in  the  soil  of  Wardian  cases. 

2.  Bulbs,  Rhizomes  and  Tubers. — These 
should  be  gathered  at  the  end  of  the  growing 
season  and  kept  dry  for  a  few  days  until  the 
foliage  has  withered.  They  may  then  be  packed 
in  a  wooden  box  in  wood  shavings,  paper,  or 
any  dry  and  light  material.  Straw  and  hay, 
however,  are  apt  to  become  mouldy  and  should 
not  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  rhizomes, 
bulbs  or  tubers  should  be  packed  in  the  box  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  cannot  move  about,  as 
they  are  very  liable  to  perish  if  bruised  during 
transit.  When  the  rhizomes  are  small  or  thin, 
they  travel  best  if  packed  in  slightly  moistened 
light  material,  such  as  Coconut  fibre,  peat  soil, 
sawdust,  or  wood  shavings. 

Rhizomes  or  seeds  of  aquatic  plants,  filmy 
Ferns,  and  Ferns  generally,  other  than  tree 
Ferns,  travel  best  if  packed  in  boxes  in  moist 
Moss.  In  sending  large  Ferns  the  fronds  should 
be  removed  before  despatch. 

Cuttings. — Cuttings  of  some  plants  (such  as 
Pelargonium)  may  be  successfully  sent  for  fairly 
long  distances  if  tightly  wrapped  in  oiled  silk, 
without  external  moisture,  and  packed  in  tin 
cylinders  or  wood  boxes. 

Ripened  growth  of  many  succulent  plants, 
such  as  Cacti,  Euphorbias,  Senecios,  Stapelias, 
etc.,  may  be  safely  collected  and  sent  home  in 
this  way.  The  cuttings  should  be  taken  off 
where  there  is  a  constriction  or  articulation  of 
the  stem,  and  laid  out  in  the  sun  for  a  short 
time  to  free  them  from  extraneous  moisture ; 
they  should  then  be  tightly  packed  in  a  stout 
box  in  dry  paper,  or  some  other  elastic  sub- 
stance, to  keep  them  from  bruising  one  another. 
Wood  shavings,  if  thoroughly  dried,  are  an  ex- 
cellent material   for  this  purpose. 

3.  Tree  Ferns,  Cycads  and  Succulent 
Plants. — Tree  Ferns  should  be  dug  up  in  the 
resting  season  with  a  small  ball  of  earth  suffi- 
cient to  keep  a  few  roots  alive ;  the  fronds  may 
be  cut  away  or  bent  down  and  tied  to  the  stems. 
They  should  then  be  packed  in  boxes  in  saw- 
dust or  Coconut  fibre.  Cycads  may  be  treated 
in  the  same  way,  except  that  they  may  be  sent 
in  boxes  without  packing  of  any  kind.  Succu- 
lent plants,  such  as  Agaves,  Aloes  and  Cacti 
will  travel  safely  if  packed  in  a  ventilated  box 
in  dry  shavings,  and  directed  to  be  stowed  in  a 
cool,  dry  place  on  board  ship. 

4.  Orchids. — Those  kinds  which  have  fleshy 
pseudo-bulbs,  such  as  Dendrobium,  Epidendrum, 
Cattleya,  Catasetum  and  Odontoglossum,  should 
be  collected  at  the  end  of  the  growing  season, 
dried  a  little  by  exposure,  and  then  packed  in 
light  boxes  in  dry  wood  shavings.  Wide,  shal- 
low boxes  are  preferable  to  deep  boxes ;  the 
latter,  if  used  at  all,  should  have  battens  placed 
across  to  support  the  upper  layer  of  plants  and 
prevent  the  others  being  crushed.  A  few  holes 
should  be  bored  into  the  sides  of  the  boxes  for 
ventilation.  They  may  be  sent  by  steamer  and 
labelled  "For  cool,  dry  place  in  hold."  Phalae- 
nopsis,  Vanda,  Cypripedium,  and  all  such 
Orchids  which  have  no  fleshy  stem  or  pseudo- 
bulb,  should  be  packed  in  close  boxes  or  Ward- 
ian cases  with  damp  Moss  or  soil.  If  possible, 
they  should  have  attention  during  the  voyage. 
Tuberous  Orchids  may  be  sent  as  advised  for 
tubers. 

5.  Wardian  Cases. — This  method  is  an  ex- 
pensive one,  and  should  therefore  only  be  used 
for  plants  which  cannot  be  sent  by  any  other 
means.  Where  convenient,  the  plants  should  be 
established  in  pots  before  being  packed  in  the 
cases ;  if  this  cannot  be  done,  the  plants  should 


be  placed  in  soil  in  the  cases  several  weeks,  if 
possible,  before  despatch.  Plants  dug  out  of 
the  ground  and  immediately  sent  on  a  long 
voyage  have  a  poor  chance  of  surviving.  In 
packing,  the  soil  should  be  rammed  firmly  about 
the  pots  or  roots  of  the  plants,  and  they  should 
be  kept  in  position  by  fastening  strips  of  batten 
transversely  between  the  tows.  This  is  im- 
portant as  a  guard  against  accident  in  case  of 
overturning  or  rocking.  The  plants  should  be 
moderately  moist  at  the  roots  when  packed,  but 
no  water  should  be  given  immediately  before 
the  cases  are  screwed  up.  Many  plants  are 
killed  by  the  excessive  moisture  inside  the  case 
which  results  from  saturating  the  soil  at  the 
time  of  packing.  Slender  and  weak  plants 
should  be  supported  by  upright  stakes.  Each 
plant  should  have  a  label  bearing  its  name  or 
number,  and  this  should  be  securely  fastened 
to  the  9tem  or  stake  of  the  plant  itself.  The 
glass  of  the  case  should  be  protected  by  stout 
laths  or  strong  wire  netting.  When  first  in- 
vented the  success  of  the  Wardian  case  as  a 
means  of  carrying  plants  long  distances  was 
supposed  to  depend  on  its  being  kept  absolutely 
air-tight.  It  is  found,  however,  that  the  plants 
travel  better  when  a  small  hole  about  1^  inch 
in  diameter  is  bored  in  each  end  of  the  case  near 
the  top.  Wardian  cases  should  always  be  con- 
spicuously labelled,  "  For  deck  ;  under  awning. " 
The  condition  on  arrival  of  the  contents 
of  two  Wardian  cases  recently  sent  from 
Kew  to  Uganda  may  be  cited.  The  cases 
were  despatched  from  Kew  on  June  11  and 
reached  Kampala,  Uganda,  on  July  22,  when  the 
photograph  was  taken.  Thirty-seven  plants  had 
been  packed  in  each  case,  and  of  these  only  six 
were  dead  in  one  case  and  seven  in  the  other. 

A  small  portable  Wardian  case,  constructed 
for  use  in  the  tropics,  is  extremely  valu- 
able. The  case  is  made  of  f-inch  hard 
deal,  well  painted,  and  measures  inside  23 
inches  long  by  17  inches  wide,  and  is  26  inches 
high.  It  is  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  taken 
to  pieces  and  packed  in  an  easily  portable 
parcel,  and  can  readily  be  put  together  by  means 
of  a  few  screws.  The  weight  of  the  case  when 
empty  is  22  lb. 

To  admit  light,  talc  in  small  sheets  has  been 
used  instead  of  glass,  both  for  the  sake  of  light- 
ness and  to  obviate  the  danger  of  breakage  in 
travelling.  Talc,  however,  is  expensive,  and  in 
its  place  sheets  of  acetate  of  cellulose  (sold  as 
"  cellon ")  could  be  used  for  the  roof  of  the 
case.  This  material  is  quite  transparent,  tough 
and  non-inflammable. 

6.  Boxes. — Many  plants  with  woody  stems, 
which  are  capable  of  supporting  drought  for 
some  weeks,  may  be  packed  in  boxes,  fixed  at 
the  ends  or  along  the  sides  by  means  of  battens 
so  that  the  tops  all  point  towards  the  middle  of 
the  box  and  are  free.  The  roots  should  first  be 
tightly  enclosed  in  a  layer  of  Moss,  wood  shav- 
ings, or  fibrous  material,  such  as  Banana  leaves, 
and  the  plants  can  then  be  arranged  so  that  they 
will  not  move.  A  few  small  holes  in  the  sides  or 
lid  of  the  box  will  provide  ventilation.  Such 
plants  as  Roses,  Rhododendrons,  Pelargoniums, 
Begonias  and  Orchids  have  been  sent  success- 
fully from  Kew  to  distant  countries,  even  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Cases  or  boxes  containing  living  plants  from 
the  East  Indies,  Australia,  etc.,  which  are  sent 
via  the  Suez  Canal  should  be  despatched  so  as 
to  arrive  in  England  in  September,  October, 
April,  or  May.  The  heat  of  the  Red  Sea  has 
often  proved  fatal  to  plants  passing  through  it 
during  the  summer  (June,  July,  August). 

Cases  and  boxes  from  America,  the  West 
Indies,  etc.,  may  be  sent  so  as  to  arrive  at  Kew 
any  time  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end 
of  October. 

No  cases  containing  living  plants  from  the 
tropics  should  arrive  in  England  in  the  winter 
months — viz.,  from  November  to  April. 
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THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  H.  J.  Chapman,   Gardener  to  Mrs.  Cookson, 
Oakwood,  Wylam-oo-Tyne. 

Propagating  Cool  Orchids.- It  frequently 
happens  that  it  is  desirable  to  propagate  Odonto- 
glossums,  Odontiodas,  and  Oncidiodas,  and 
similar  plants,  and  it  is  convenient  if  the  division 
of  the  plant  is  commenced  some  weeks  before  re- 
potting. The  back  pseudo-bulbs  that  have  shed 
their  leaves  are  kept  plump  by  the  more  active 
portions  of  the.  plant,  therefore  it  is  desirable 
that  the  back  bulbs  should  be  removed,  even 
were  it  not  necessary  to  increase  the  stock.  If 
these  bulbs  are  severed  by  cutting  the  inter- 
vening rhizome  some  little  time  before  the 
bulbs  are  re-potted,  and  the  plants  are  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  old  compost,  it  will  be  found 
that  in  many  cases  the  severing  of  the  rhizome 
has  induced  the  dormant  eyes  at  the  base  of  the 
•pseudo-bulb  to  commence  growth,  which  is  just 
what  is  required.  Any  plants  that  have  not 
been  divided  and  require  re-potting  at  the  pre- 
sent season  should  have  the  rhizome  severed  in 
the  manner  indicated,  and  the  old  bulbs  should 
be  potted  up  separately  into  pots  only  just  large 
enough  to  contain  them.  Masdevallias  may  be 
divided  at  the  time  of  re-potting  by  pulling  the 
masses  carefully  apart  and  either  re-potting  them 
together  in  the  same  pot  or  separately  as 
divided. 

Disa  grandiflora.— This  attractive  Cape 
species  will  now  be  flowering  freely.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  guard  the  flowers  from  thrips  and 
green  fly.  Spray  the  plants  carefully  overhead 
once  or  twice,  taking  care  not  to  wet  the  flowers 
after  they  are  expanded.  Disas  may  be  re-potted 
immediately  they  have  passed  out  of  bloom, 
but  re-potting  should  never  be  done  except  in 
cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  provide  increased 
root  room.  Larger  pots  may  be  used  for  Disas 
than  for  most  Orchids.  The  compost  should  be 
of  a  lasting  nature,  and  should  be  made  mode- 
rately firm,  and  the  pots  two-thirds  full  with 
drainage.  Let  liberal  amounts  of  broken  char- 
coal and  sand  be  mixed  with  the  potting  com- 
post. After  they  are  potted  the  plants  should 
be  placed  in  a  well  ventilated  position  exposed 
to  the  sun  light.  Where  Cape  Heaths  are  cul- 
tivated the  shadier  side  of  the  Heath  house  will 
suit  them  well.  The  pots  may  be  placed  on  a 
bed  of  ashes  or  plunged  to  about  half  their 
depth  in  Sphagnum-moss  in  order  to  assist  in 
producing  the  humid  condition  the  plants  enjoy. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Bv  W.  Crump.  Gardener  to  Earl  Bbatjchamp,  K.C.M.G., 
Madresfield   Court.  Worcestershire. 

The   Taller    Herbaceous    Plants.—  If  a 

succession  of  Sunflowers  is  required,  including  the 
tall-growing  variety  Miss  Mellish,  or  any  of  the 
plants  are  required  to  flower  lateT  than  they 
would  bloom  naturally,  the  top  buds  may  be 
pinched,  and  this  will  force  the  buds  IoweT  down 
the  stem  to  produce  flowers  for  later  dates.  The 
old  double-flowered  Helianthus  multiflorus  is 
very  bright  in  the  wild  garden  when  it  is  planted 
in  groups,  which  last  a  considerable  time  in 
flower.  That  beautiful  plant  Helenium  striatum 
gTandiflorum  may  be  treated  similarly  to  the 
Helianthus.  Anemone  japonica  and  its  allied 
varieties  are  now  in  flower,  as  are  Artemisia 
lactiflora,  Aconitum  japonicum,  Solidago  altis- 
sima,  and  S.  canadensis. 

Fuchsia.— The  Fuchsias  are  now  flowering  in 
perfection,  and  they  are  most  effective  when  they 
are  grown  as  standards.  For  use  a6  pot  plants 
the  varieties  Charming,  Madame  Corneillison  and 
Rose  of  Castile,  although  old,  are  still  amongst 
the  best  single  varieties,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  the  seed-pods  if  continuous  flowering  is 
looked  foT.  The  plants  will  be  further  assisted 
by  giving  the  Toots  applications  of  liquid  manure 
and  soot  water.  If  healthy  cuttings  are  selectea 
now  and  rooted,  and  grown  in  suitable  condi- 
tions, they  will  make  grand  specimens  for  next 
summer.        In  order  to  get  them   into  standard 


plants  with  3  or  4  foot  stems  the  side  shoots  must 
be  pinched  out.  The  plants  must  be  kept  gently 
growing  all  the  winter  in  a  warm,  light  house, 
or  for  preference  a  humid  pit,  keeping  them  near 
to  the  glass  and  syringing  them  occasionally  with 
clear  water.  Hedges  formed  of  hardy  Fuchsias, 
such  as  Riccartonii,  are  exceedingly  effective  in 
shady  places  near  the  seaside,  and,  as  many 
readers  will  remember,  they  are  amongst  the 
most  striking  sights  at  Killarney  ;  but  this  variety 
of  coccinea  is  also  worth  growing  in  a  few  clumps 
in  the  fronts  of  shrubberies.  In  the  event  of 
severe  frosts  cutting  it  down  to  the  ground  in 
winter,  the  stool  will  shoot  up  again  "in  spring 
and  make  fine  flowering  plants  by  autumn. 

Climbing  Roses.— As  the  climbing  Roses 
pass  out  of  flower,  most  of  the  growths  which 
have  bloomed  should  be  cut  out,  training  in  at 
the  same  time  all  the  best  of  the  strong  shoots 
produced  during  the  present  season.  Next  year's 
flowers  will  depend  upon  getting  the  buds  in  the 
axils  of  these  growths  thoroughly  developed 
whilst  there  is  still  sunshine.  Mildew  is  preva- 
lent, and  flowers  of  sulphur  should  be  dusted  on 
any  shoots  where  this  disease  is  noticed. 

Bedding  Roses. —Look  over  the  Rose  beds, 
remove  any  decayed  flowers,  and  cut  away 
have  bloomed  should  be  cut  out,  training  in  at 
that  the  strong  shoots  of  the  present  season  will 
have  better  room  to  develop.  If  mildew  is  pre- 
sent dust  the  flowers  with  sulphur.  Applications 
of  manure,  whether  in  the  form  of  manure  water, 
soot  water  or  chemicals,  may  be  applied  to  Roses 
at  the  present  time,  provided  the  applications 
are  not  unduly  strong.  At  no  other  season  of 
the  year  are  the  plants  better  equipped  for 
assimilating  extra  food  supplies  than  the  pre- 
sent, when  there  is  an  abundance  of  roots  in  an 
active  condition. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  Hedley  Warren,   Gardener  to  the  Aston-Clinton 
Park  Estate  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild),  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

Vines.— Muscat  Grapes  nearing  the  ripening 
stage  must  not  be  treated  to  an  excess  of  fire 
heat,  or  the  Grapes  will  fail  to  keep  well,  and 
the  skins  will  show  shrivelling.  At  the  same 
time  sufficient  heat  must  be  employed  to  prevent 
any  decay  of  the  berries  in  damp  and  dull 
weather,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  should  be 
maintained,  so  that  the  Grapes  may  keep  in 
perfect  condition  on  the  vines  for  several  weeks 
to  come.  All  inside  waterings  that  are  now  neces- 
sary should  be  carried  out  early  in  the  day.  Take 
every  means  to  prevent  injury  of  the  ripening 
berries  by  wasps,  which  are  very  numerous  in 
some  gardens. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.- Most  of  the 
young  wood  on  the  early  trees  has  almost  com- 
pleted its  growth,  therefore  artificial  waterings 
should  be  much  less  frequent  than  formerly. 
At,  the  same  time  the  soil  must  not  be  allowed 
to  become  dry,  especially  whilst  the  leaves  con- 
tinue to  adhere  firmly  to  the  trees.  Syringe  the 
trees  vigorously  in  sunny  weather  to  check 
insect  pests,  and  so  keep  the  leaves  healthy  as 
long  as  possible.  If  any  of  the  younger  trees 
still  appear  to  be  making  undesirable  growth  an 
attempt  may  be  made  to  check  this  tendency  by 
keeping  the  soil  just  on  the  dry  side,  and  if 
the  roots  extend  to  the  border  out-of-doors 
sheets  of  galvanised  iron  or  some  other  con- 
venient protection  should  be  used  to  shelter  the 
borders  from  excessive  rains.  All  the  extra 
strong  shoots  on  such  trees  should  be  stopped. 
In  mid-season  houses  most  of  the  trees  have 
now  been  cleared  of  their  crops,  but  much  of 
the  wood  is  still  unripened.  therefore  let  the 
house  be  kept  fairly  warm  during  the  day  and 
the  top  and  side  ventilators  should  open  to  their 
fullest  extent  during  the  night.  All  syringing 
should  be  done  sufficiently  early  in  the  day  to 
allow  the  moisture  to  evaporate  before  nightfall. 
Trees  that  have  borne  heavy  crops  of  fruit 
should  be  treated  with  manure  water  or  an  arti- 
ficial fertiliser,  after  first  forking  the  surface 
soil  over  very  lightly  so  that  the  water  will 
easily  find  its  way  to  the  roots  of  the  trees.  In 
later  houses  where  mildew  sometimes  shows 
itself  at  this  time  of  the  year  the  atmosphere 
should  be  kept  somewhat  drier,  and  the  hot 
water   apparatus   may   be   brushed   over   with   a 


mixture  of  water,  soft  soap  and  flowers  of 
sulphur.  Expose  the  fruits  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  pushing  aside — not 
removing— the  foliage  nearest  to  them,  and  if 
it  is  thought  necessary,  use  a  little  fire  heat 
during  the  daytime,  but  do  not  neglect  to  give 
plenty  of  ventilation  at  the  same  time.  No  arti- 
ficial heat  should  be  employed  at  night  unless 
the  weather  is  unusually  damp  or  cold,  in  which 
case  a  little  air  should  be  admitted  through  all 
the  ventilators,  and  the  water  pipes  should  be 
only  comfortably  warm. 

Strawberries.— Plants  that  have  been  re- 
cently shifted  into  their  fruiting  pots  and  are 
intended  for  early  forcing  should  be  so  placed 
that  each  plant  will  be  well  exposed  to  the  sun- 
shine and  air.  Remove  all  runners  and  side 
shoots  as  they  make  their  appearance.  Keep  a 
careful  watch  upon  each  batch  of  plants  and 
directly  the  pots  become  well  filled  with  roots 
apply  a  suitable  stimulant ;  a  daily  syringing 
of  the  plants  with  clear  soot  water  in  fine 
weather  will  be  beneficial.  Unless  the  plants 
are  standing  on  a  hard  base  the  pots  should 
occasionally  be  lifted  or  turned  to  prevent  the 
roots  penetrating  the  ashes  or  soil. 

Tomatos.—  Tomato  plants  intended  for  fruit- 
ing in  winter  should  be  ready  for  transferring 
into  their  fruiting  pots.  The  pots  must  be  pro- 
vided with  ample  drainage,  and  a  compost  that 
is  not  too  rich  must  be  used  for  the  root  medium, 
otherwise  the  plants  will  make  unsuitable 
growth.  For  the  present  artificial  heat  is  un- 
necessary, if  not  injurious,  but  presently  when 
the  nights  become  cold  and  damp  a  little  arti- 
ficial heat  and  liberal  ventilation  will  be  necessary 
so  that  the  atmospheric  temperature  at  night  may 
be  kept  to  60°.  If  the  plants  show  any  signs 
of  fly  they  must  be  fumigated  at  once,  or  the 
pest  may  get  such  a  hold  that  the  plants  will 
be  unable  to  grow  satisfactorily. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By   J.  G.  Weston,  Gardener  to  Lady  Northcote, 
Eastwell  Park,  Kent. 

Perpetual- fruiting    Strawberries.— The 

chief  advantage  to  be  gained  by  cultivating  per- 
petual-fruiting Strawberries  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  capable  of  producing  fruit  in  autumn, 
when  occasional  dishes  of  Strawberries  are 
very  agreeable  additions  to  the  dessert.  With 
this  end  in  view  the  beds  should  be  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean  throughout  the  season  by  frequent 
hoeings  ;  any  flowers  that  appear  on  the  plants 
before  the  middle  of  July  should  be  picked  off 
and  liberal  mulchings  should  be  given  the  roots 
during  hot  weather,  with  waterings  in  the  event 
of  drought.  If  these  details  of  cultivation  have 
been  given  attention  this  season  the  plants  should 
be  now  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  a  good  autumn 
crop  of  fruit  should  result.  During  showery 
weather  the  plants  may  still  be  given  a  dressing 
of  artificial  manure,  selecting  one  especially  pre- 
pared for  fruiting  plants.  Scatter  a  little  fresh 
soot  and  lime  around  each  plant  in  order  to  keep 
away  slugs  and  other  pests,  which  would  other- 
wise be  liable  to  damage  the  fruits,  and  lay  down 
some  clean  straw  or  litter  between  the  rows  so 
that  the  fruits  shall  not  be  splashed  during 
rains.  Later  when  the  fruits  are  ripening  there 
may  be  considerable  moisture  present  owing  to 
continued  damp  weather,  or  heavy  dews,  in 
which  case  fruits  allowed  to  remain  in  contact 
with  the  damp  straw  may  decay  before  they  are 
sufficiently  ripe  to  be  gathered.  Therefore  it 
is  recommended  that  the  trusses  of  fruit  should 
be  lifted  from  the  ground  and  supported  on 
short,  forked  sticks,  or  on  wire  Strawberry  sup- 
ports obtainable  from  the  sundriesmen.  Whilst 
handling  the  trusses  during  the  process  of  sup- 
porting them  on  the  sticks  occasion  may  be  taken 
to  thin  the  fruits,  allowing  eight  to  twelve  fruits 
to  each  plant,  provided  it  is  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous. Should  the  weather  prove  unusually  damp 
and  cold  the  fruits  may  be  induced  to  ripen 
more  quickly  if  spare  lights  from  the  frames 
are  placed  over  them,  or  the  Continuous 
Cloches,  often  advertised  in  these  pages, 
may  be  used  to  advantage,  or.  failing  these, 
the  old-fashioned  hand  light.  In  either  ease 
a  constant  circulation  of  air  must  be  provided 
for  by  elevating  the  lights  on  bricks  or  flower 
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oots.  The  variety  St.  Joseph  is  still  largely 
grown,  but  the  newer  variety  St.  Antoine  de 
Padoue  has  larger  fruits  of  better  flavour. 
Laxton's  Perpetual  and  La  Perle  are  still  newer 
varieties  that  at  present  are  not  widely  known. 

Logan  berries.— If  the  old  fruiting  growths 
of  Loganberries  have  not  yet  been  cut  out, 
this  work  should  be  given  attention  at  once, 
and  only  sufficient  new  canes  should  be  retained 
to  furnish  the  available  space  thinly.  When 
this  has  been  done  let  a  dressing  of  well-rotted 
manure  be  forked  into  the  surface  soil. 

Wasps.  —  One  -thousand  queen  wasps  were 
killed  in  these  gardens  in  the  past  spring,  and 
still  the  pest  is  giving  us  much  trouble.  Every 
effort  must  be  made  to  locate  nests  in  order  that 
they  may  be  destroyed.  Cyanide  of  potassium 
dissolved  in  water  and  used  with  cotton  wool 
for  putting  in  the  mouth  of  the  hole  is  an 
old  and  effectual  remedy  if  applied  with  care 
after  dusk  when  all  the  wasps  are  at  home. 
The  cyanide  being  deadly  poisonous  it  must  only 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  responsible  person, 
who  must  keep  it  loc'ked  up.  Tar  water,  a  refuse 
from  gasworks,  will  also  destroy  wasps  effec- 
tually, and  is  to  be  recommended  in  preference  to 
gas  tar.  The  rule  of  paying  the  staff  for  queen 
wasps  and  for  taking  wasps'  nests  has  much  to 
recommend  it,  and  if  the  rule  were  observed  in 
all  gardens  we  should  probably  see  a  diminution 
in  this  exceedingly  troublesome  pest. 


pheric  temperature  at  about  70°  to  75°  until  the 
flowers  begin  to  show  colour,  when  the  .tempera- 
ture may  be  lessened  by  5°  or  even  10°. 

Browallia  speciosa.  -  This  plant  is  a  most 
useful  one  for  winter  flowering,  its  pretty  blue 
flowers  having  a  fine  effect  in  the  greenhouse. 
Plants  which  until  now  have  been  cultivated  in 
cold  frames  may  be  moved  to  a  cool  greenhouse, 
and  the  roots  should  be  given  frequent  applica- 
tions of  liquid  manure  and  soot  water.  If  signs 
of  green  fly  appear  dip  the  plants  in  quassia 
extract. 

Early   Annuals    for     Spring.— There     are 

certain  annuals  which  if  sown  now  will  come 
into  flower  in  the  early  spring,  such  as  C'.arkia 
elegans,  Dimorphotheea  aurantiaca,  Stocks 
Princess  Alice,  Sutton's  Christmas  Pink  and 
Riviera  Market.  Sow  the  seeds  in  boxes,  trans- 
plant two  or  three  seedlings  into  each  5-inch  pot, 
and  grow  the  plants  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  pre- 
serving them  from  all  checks  to  growth. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  C.  H.  Cook,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
Knowsley  Hall,  Lancashire. 

BEGONIA.-The  house  containing  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  should  be  kept  moist  by  fre- 
quent sprayings  with  clear  water  and  damping 
between  the  pots,  it  being  important  that  the 
plants  should  grow  continuously  without  suffer- 
ing a  check.  Weak  soot  water  is  good  for  using 
occasionally  instead  of  clear  water  for  watering 
the  roots,  and  a  little  soot  may  also  be  dusted 
over  the  bed  or  staging  on  which  the  plants  stand. 
"This  Begonia  is  also  effective  when  cultivated  in 
baskets  made  of  cork  bark.  Continue  to  pinch 
off  the  flower-buds  that  appear  until  the  end  of 
October,  and  even  longer  in  the  case  of  those 
plants  which  are  intended  for  blooming  late. 
Pot  plants  will  need  to  have  the  leading  stems 
sunported  with  green,  Bamboo  tips  to  which  the 
side-shoots  may  be  slung.  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Sceaux  is  a  bold,  handsome  plant,  with  magni- 
ficent foliage,  and  it  forms  an  excellent  succes- 
sion to  Gloire  de  Lorraine.  Then  there  are  the 
hybrids  obtained  from  B.  socotrana,  which  are 
amongst  the  best  for  winter  blooming :  these 
plants  need  light  fumigations  at  intervals  until 
they  commence  to  flower. 

Salvia  splendens.— Plants  of  Salvia  splen- 
dens  should  be  allowed  to  remain  out-of-doors  so 
long  as  the  weather  remains  favourable  and  the 
bracts  are  not  showing  colour.  When  colour  de- 
velopment is  noticed  they  must  be  removed  in- 
doors or  protected  with  glass  lights ;  in  the 
former  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  admit  all  the 
light  and  air  possible  both  by  day  and  night, 
with  the  object  of  retarding  the  flowering  season. 
Allow  ample  space  between  the  plants,  and  if 
green  or  white  fly  i6  noticed  fumigate  the  house 
in  mediately.  If  Salvias  have  been  raised  from 
seed  they  will  form  a  succession  to  the  plants 
raised  from  cuttings  which,  as  a  rule,  come  into 
flower  earlier  in  the  season. 

Gloxinia  and  Achi  menes.— The  flowering 
stage  of  both  Gloxinia  and  Achimenes  is  nearly 
past,  but  the  plants  will  need  attention,  for  it  is 
important  to  get  the  tubers  and  corms  to  ripen. 
Let  the  plants  be  placed  in  a  warm  frame  fully 
exposed  to  sunshine  and  afford  them  water  some- 
what sparingly  until  the  foliage  dies  away,  when 
the  pots  should  be  placed  under  the  staging  in  a 
house  where  the  temperature  will  not  fall  below 
53°  and  where  the  pots  will  keep  moderately 
dry. 

Plumbago  rosea  and  P.  coccinea.— These 
plants  may  now  be  allowed  to  develop  their 
flower -spikes,  and  the  roots  may  be  given  some 
weak  liquid  manure  and  diluted  soot  water  occa- 
sionally. Syringe  the  plants  daily  and  shade 
them   during   hot   sunshine,    keeping   the   atmos- 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By   R.  P.  Brotherston,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Haddington,  Tyninghame,  East  Lothian. 

Onions.  — The  ground  for  winter  Onions 
should  be  dug  deeply,  and  enriched  with  plenty 
of  well-rotted  manure.  The  early  crop  of  Onions 
grown  from  transplanted  bulbs  has  matured 
sooner  than  usual,  and  is  ready  for  lifting.  Let 
the  bulbs  be  well  ripened  before  they  are  stored. 
There  is  a  great  risk  in  allowing  Onions  to  re- 
main for  a  day  longer  in  the  ground  than  is 
necessary  after  growth  is  finished,  for  if  rain 
falls  they  may  start  into  growth  afresh,  thereby 
impairing  the  keeping  qualities.  Moreover,  the 
bulbs  may  split,  if  their  lifting  is  deferred  un- 
duly long.  The  old-fashioned  method  of  tying 
the  bulbs  on  sticks  and  hanging  them  in  a  cool, 
airy  shed  is  very  suitable  for  keeping  Onions  in 
the  winter.  If  stored  loose,  they  should  be 
placed  in  a  single  layer,  the  larger  and  less 
ripened  bulbs  to  be  used  first.  Frost  is  not 
harmful  to  Onions,  but  damp  is,  and  the  store 
should  be  well  ventilated  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 
Provided  the  bulbs  are  perfectly  matured  and 
well  ripened  they  should  keep  sound  under  either 
method.  Plants  raised  in  March  will  continue 
growing  for  some  time  to  come,  but  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bulbs  may  be  hastened  by  bending 
the  leaves  to  the  ground  just  above*  the  neck 
of  the  plant. 

Cauliflowers.  Make  a  sowing  of  Cauli- 
flowers in  order  to  raise  plants  that  will  stand 
over  the  winter,  and  prick  them  out  under  the 
shelter  of  a  wall  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough.  In  March  next  transplant  them  into 
their  permanent  quarters.  The  old  variety 
Early  London  is  esteemed  by  many  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  Early  Dwarf  Erfurt  is  perhaps  more 
reliable.  Let  there  be  no  attempt  to  obtain  a 
forced  growth  with  this  batch,  as  a  sturdy, 
firm  habit  is  necessary  for  the  plants  to  with- 
stand winter  weather.  If  Cauliflower  6eeds 
were  sown  at  the  same  time  as  the  Cabbages  for 
spring  use  the  plants  should  be  ready,  or  nearly 
ready,  for  transplantation  into  a  warm  border. 
If  a  dwarf  variety  was  selected  the  plants  need 
not  be  put  at  more  than  18  inches  apart,  and 
in  the  event  of  the  weather  in  winter  being 
about  the  average  the  plants  should  produce  nice 
heads  for  use  in  May  next. 

Lettuces.  —  Continue  to  transplant  seedlings 
of  Lettuce  as  they  become  large  enough,  and 
later  they  will  need  to  be  again  transplanted 
into  frames  for  the  winter.  A  batch  of  Lettuce 
should  also  be  planted  on  a  west  or  north 
border,  selecting  a  dwarf  Cabbage  variety,  in 
the  expectation  that  the  plants  will  come  into 
use  in  April  and  May  next.  For  frame  culture 
Hicks'  Hardy  Cos  is  one  of  the  most  satisfac- 
tory varieties,  and  another  sowing  may  still  be 
made  of  this,  in  company  with  a  Cabbage  variety 
of  the  Tom  Thumb  type.  If  the  ground  is 
digged  specially  for  this  crop,  and  the  surface 
made  perfectly  smooth,  so  much  the  better. 

French  Beans.  —  If  the  crops  now  in  a  for- 
ward condition  in  frames  are  growing  too 
strongly,  causing  the  plants  to  press  on  each 
other,   the  growth  should  be  pruned  slightly  in 


order  to  relieve  the  crowding.  Not  infrequently 
a  sharp  frost  occurs  about  this  date  unexpectedly 
and  destroys  the  outdoor  crops  of  French  Beans, 
therefore  it  is  desirable  to  have  protective 
material  ready  for  placing  over  the  frames  at 
night.  Watering  must  be  carried  out  with  care, 
and  if  the  border  remains  moist  enough  without 
any  watering  being  "done  so  much  the  better, 
otherwise  it  must  be  applied  early  in  the  day, 
and  it  must  be  run  carefully  on  to  the  surface 
of  the  soil  without  wetting  the  plant.  Where 
Beans  are  required  during  winter  preparations 
for  pot  culture  must  shortly  begin,  but  such 
early  forcing  should  not  be  attempted  unless  the 
gardener  possesses  suitable  means  for  carrying 
it  out  successfully.  Osborne's  Forcing  is  still 
one  of  the  best  varieties  for  the  purpose,  and 
sound  loam  provides  a  eood  rooting  medium. 

Turnips. -Turnips  sown  after  this  date  will 
not  be  of  much  value  unless  for  producing  leaves 
for  consumption  in  spring.  The  last  batch  that 
was  raised  is  now  ready  to  thin,  and  as  the 
plants  will  only  produce  bulbs  of  moderate  size 
at  this  season,  these  will  be  left  standing  4 
inches  apart  for  such  varieties  as  Snowball  and 
White  Model,  but  6  inches  will  be  sufficient 
for  stronger  varieties.  Thoroughly  stir  the  sur- 
face soil  with  the  hoe — with  the  draw  hoe,  it 
being  less  likely  that  the  bulbs  will  receive 
injury  from  the  draw  hoe  than  would  be  the 
case  if  the  Dutch  hoe  were  used. 

Autumn  Broccoli.— This  crop  is  abnorm- 
ally early,  and  we  have  it  turning  in  simul 
taneouslv  with  early  Cauliflower  sown  at  the 
same  date  and  in  advance  of  late  Cauliflowers, 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  protracted  drought  and 
intense  heat  in  July-August.  One  way  of  keep 
ing  both  vegetables  is  to  loosen  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  and  another  to  take  up  the  plants  with 
roots  and  soil  and  hang  them  upside  down  in  a 
perfectly  cold  and  dry  place.  The  cut  heads  can 
be  preserved  for  a  long  time  in  an  ice-house, 
where  this  forms  part  of  the  economic  furnishing 
of  an  estate.  It  is  clear  that  in  cases  where  these 
crops  have  turned  in  as  they  have  here,  some  such 
means  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  supply  being 
interrupted. 

Mustard  and  Cress.— Supplies  for  the 
future  must  be  met  by  sowing  and  growing  in 
heat.  A  compost  of  half  soil  half  decayed 
manure  an  inch  thick  suits.  The  seeds  to  be 
thickly  6pread  over  the  surface,  then  soaked  with 
water  and  covered  with  brown  paper  or  a  board. 
Renew  the  compost  for  each  sowing. 

Cabbages.— Planting  will  now  be  general,  and 
should  not  be  delayed  longer  than  is  unavoidable. 
Cabbages  are  just  as  susceptible  to  injury  from 
neglect  as  any  other  plant,  and  for  so  important 
a  crop  no  risks  ought  to  be  taken.  We  had  to 
draw  the  roots  of  the  more  forward  of  our  plants 
through  a  mixture  of  soil  and  water,  the  land 
being  so  very  dry  at  the  time,  but  rain  has  since 
fallen  abundantly,  and  now  that  precaution  may 
not  be  needed.  A  deep  drill  should  be  drawn, 
so  that  the  plants  may  be  got  as  deep  into  the 
ground  as  possible,  without  unduly  burying  them. 
At  this  season  it  is  not  essential  to  firm  the 
plants  so  much  as  in  spring. 


THE    "FRENCH"  GARDEN. 

By  Paul  Aquatias. 

Cabbage.— Ground  allotted  to  spring  Cab- 
bages will  be  put  in  readiness  within  the  next 
fortnight.  A  good  manure  for  this  crop  is  well- 
decayed  refuse  from  the  garden,  which  should 
be  forked  over  and  sprinkled  with  lime.  Where 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  winter  greens  the 
best  Cabbage  plants  should  be  set  at  6  inches 
apart  in  a  sheltered  bed  at  once.  If  the  winter 
is  not  too  cold  the  plants  will  furnish  good  heads 
early  in  the  New  Year. 

Melons.— The  number  of  fruits  is  dwindling 
fast,  and  the  main  batch  is  practically  over.  The 
favourable  weather  of  August  has  resulted  in 
an  excellent  crop  from  the.  last  batch  set  early 
in  June.  These  plants  should  be  kept  in  good 
condition  by  attending  to  such  details  as  pruning 
and  watering.  Thev  must  be  covered  with  lights 
as  the  nights  get  damper,  but  ventilation  must 
still  be  afforded  freelv.  both  day  and  night. 
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EDITORIAL     NCTJCE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent    Garden,    W.C. 

Editors  and  Publisher.  —  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  us  much  time  and 
.  trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
■printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  ;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication,  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments,  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Special     Notice     to     Correspondents.  —   The 

Editors  do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contribu- 
tions or  illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special 
arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their 
correspondents. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUINC  WEEK. 


TUESDAY.    SEPTEMBER   8— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.     (Lecture  at  3  p.m.  on 

"  Lawns    and    Their    Upkeep  "). 
THURSDAY.  SEPTEMBER  10— 

Vegetable   show  at   Manchester   (Messrs.    Dickson    & 

Robinson)  (2  days). 


Average     Mean     Temperature     for     the    ensuing    week 

deduced  from    observations    during    the     last  Fifty 

Years  at  Greenwich,  58.6. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London,  Wednesday,  September  2  :  Max.,  74°;  Min., 
65°. 

Gardeners1  Chronicle  Office,  11,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 3  (10  a.m.);  Bar.  29.3;  Temp.  65°. 
Weather— Misty  to  fine. 

Provinces,  Wednesday,  September  2 :  Max.,  740 
Brighton  ;  Min.,  53°  Eastbourne. 


SALES     FOR     THE     ENSUING     WEEK. 

MONDAY.      TUESDAY,      WEDNESDAY,      THURSDAY 
AND  FRIDAY— 
Dutch    Bulbs,    at   67    and   68,    Cheapside,    E.C.,  by 
Protheroe  and  Morris,  at   11. 

MONDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs  and  Lilies,  at  Stevens'  Rooms,  38, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  at  12.30. 

TUESDAY— 

Annual  Sale  of  Winter-Blooming  Heaths,  &c, 
at  Burnt  Ash  Road  Nurseries,  Lee,  S.E.,  by  order 
of  Messrs,  B.  Mailer  and  Sons,  by  Protheroe  and 
Morris,  at  11. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Twenty-ninth  Annual  Sale  of  Pot  Plants  at  the 
Nurseries,  Chingford,  Essex,  by  order  of  Messrs. 
H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris 
at  11. 

Dutch  Bulbs  in  cases  as  received,  Palms,  Plants,  and 
other  horticultural  produce,  at  67  and  68.  Cheap- 
Bide,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  3. 

THURSDAY— 

Thirty-third  Annual  Trade  Sale  of  Winter-flowering 
Heaths  and  Ferns  at  Longlands  Nurserv,  Sidcup 
Kent,  by  order  of  Messrs.  H.  Evans  and  Sons,  by 
Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  11.15. 


A  Timely  Appeal, 


The  following  appeal, 
signed  by  the  president, 
Field  -  Marshal  Lord 
Grenfell,  the  treasurer, 
Mr.  Gurney  Fowler,  and  the  secretary, 
the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  has  been  addressed 
to  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  :  — 

"The  President  and  Council  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  feel  very 
keenly  that  in  troublous  times  such  as  we 
are  at  present  passing  through  (and  which, 
although  we  by  no  means  expect  it,  may 
possibly  become  even  more  acute),  coun- 
sels of  perfection  cannot  always  be  carried 
into  effect.  At  the  same  time  it  is  none 
the  less  the  duty  of  those  who  are  placed 
in  a  responsible  position  and  who  can  exer- 
cise any  influence  in  the  country  to  give 
the  best  advice  in  their  power,  leaving  it 
to   the    conscience    and    judgment  of   indi- 


viduals to  act  upon  it  so  far  as  they  are 
able  and  see  fit.  It  is  already  evident 
that  not  only  actual  gardeners,  but  all 
who  in  any  way  depend  for  a  living  on 
horticulture  and  horticultural  produce 
will  be  certain  to  suffer  seriously  from 
the  indirect  effects  of  the  war. 

"We  desire  therefore  to  point  out  to 
all  ihe  Fellows  of  the  society: 

"First,  that  garden  produce  may  in  the 
winter  and  early  spring  become  of  in- 
estimable value  to  themselves  and  to  their 
poorer  neighbours  who  have  little,  if  any, 
garden  of  their  own. 

"  Second,  that,  dismissing  gardeners, 
cancelling  orders,  and  refraining  from 
planting,  and  such  like,  must  inevitably 
result  in  creating  a  vast  amount  of  addi- 
tional unemployment   and    distress. 

"Whilst  rightly  denying  oneself  all  un- 
necessary luxuries,  it  is,  in  our  opinion, 
an  act  of  the  highest  patriotism  to  live 
our  normal  lives  as  far  as  possible,  culti- 
vating the  same  area  of  land,  employing 
the  same  staff,  transacting,  in  fact,  all 
our  usual  business  and  household  arrange- 
ments. To  act  otherwise  will  of  necessity 
throw  numbers  of  men  and  women  out  of 
useful  and  remunerative  work  who,  having 
speedily  exhausted  their  own  very  slender 
resources,  must  eventually  become  depen- 
dent upon  the  poor  rate  or  on  the  almost 
equally  undesirable  provision  of  indis- 
criminate almsgiving. 

"  With  all  earnestness  and  with  all  the 
influence  we  possess  we  would  therefore 
urge  every  Fellow  of  the  Society  to  give 
careful  thought  to  this  advice,  which  we 
feel  it  our  duty  to  tender,  and  to  adopt 
it  and  act  on  it  so  far  as  it  is  in  any  way 
possible  for  each  one  in  his  own  indi- 
vidual case." 


Heredity. 


Professor  Bateson's  in- 
augural address,  which 
dealt  with  the  subject  of 
heredity,  was  divided 
into  two  parts;  the  first  was  delivered 
at  Melbourne,  and  the  second  at  Sydney. 
In  the  course  of  the  address  Professor 
Bateson  reviewed  the  advances  in  know- 
lodge  which  have  been  made  by  means  of 
the  Mendelian  method  of  analysis.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  starting-point  of 
modern  investigations  is  provided  by  the 
conception  that  an  organism  is  formed  by 
"  pieces  of  living  material "  derived  from 
the  parent  organisms.  The  characters  of 
the  individual  are  thus  determined  by 
those  of  the  germ  cells  by  the  fusion  of 
which  the  individual  is  produced.  Owing 
to  this  dual  nature  of  the  organism,  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  germ  cells  produced 
by  an  individual  are  not  necessarily  all 
alike,  organisms  exhibit  variation.  To 
Darwin  is  due  the  first  full  perception  of 
the  significance  of  variation  and  the  re- 
cognition of  the  widespread  occurrence 
of  variation  among  living  beings. 

The  problem  of  the  modern  student  of 
heredity  may  be  stated  thus: — If  a  popu- 
lation consists  of  members  which  are  not 
alike,  but  differentiated,  how  will  their 
characteristics  be  distributed  among  then- 
offspring?  The  embryologist  hoped  by 
means   of  the   microscope  to   lay   bare   to 


the  eye  the  process  whereby  the  offspring 
is  formed  from  the  body  of  the  parent. 
Although  he  has  revealed  much,  the 
actual  mystery  of  the  making  of  the  in- 
dividual  has  been  left  undiscovered. 

The  problem,  having  resisted  this  mode 
of  attack,  had  to  be  approached  by 
another  route,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
Mendelian  is  to  discover  how  differences — 
or,  as  might  be  said,  variations — between 
two  kinds  of  thing,  Sweet  Peas  or  fowls, 
for  example,  are  distributed  among  the 
offspring.  The  discovery  that  the  several 
differences  between  races  of  a  given  animal 
or  plant  are  distributed  to  the  offspring 
independently  of  one  another  destroys 
once  for  all  the  old  conception  of  heredity. 
It  shows  that  "purity  of  blood"  by  no 
means  signifies  what  may  be  called  "  all 
round  "  purity,  that  an  organism,  though 
pure  bred  for  one  or  several  or  many 
characters,  is  not  pure-bred  for  others  :  the 
fact  that  it  is  pure  bred  for  one  character 
is  no  guarantee  that  it  is  so  for  others. 

Much  work  remains  to  be  done  along 
Mendelian  and  similar  lines  before  we  shall 
be  in  a  position  to  throw  light  on  the  great 
problem  of  the  origin  of  species  :  the 
Darwinian  hypothesis  of  natural  selec- 
tion cannot  be  regarded  as  substantiated, 
and  although  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
expresses  no  doubt  a  general  truth  applic- 
able to  the  average  individual,  it  can 
hardly  be  invoked  to  explain  the  survival 
of  the  factors  of  germ  cells,  on  which 
factors  the  characteristics  of  the  in- 
dividual depend.  Yet  it  was  in  applica- 
tion to  the  parts — to  the  details  of. 
specific  difference,  to  the  spots  on  the 
peacock's  tail,  to  the  colouring  of  an 
Orchid  flower,  that  the  potency  of  natural 
selection  was  urged  with  strongest  em- 
phasis. Shorn  of  these  pretensions  the 
doctrine  of  the  survival  of  favoured  races 
is  a  truism  helping  scarcely  at  all  to 
account  for  the  diversity  of  species. 

Recognising  the  extreme  limitation  of 
our  knowledge  of  biological  processes,  the 
present-day  biologist  is  shy  of  generalities. 
It  is  no  time  to  discuss  the  origin  of 
Dicotyledons  while  we  are  not  sure  how 
it  came  to  pass  that  Primula  obconica 
has  produced  its  abundant  new  forms 
almost  under   our   eyes. 

The  modern  study  of  heredity  has  com- 
pelled naturalists  to  reverse  their  ideas  of 
variation.  Much  that  passes  under  this 
name  is  nothing  but  the  result  of  new 
combinations  of  factors,  and  although 
there  is  evidence  that  factors  may  be  lost 
and  hence  that  characters  may  disappear, 
the  evidence  of  the  origination  .pf  new 
factors  is  at  present  but  scanty. 

In  the  case  of  cultivated  plants  it  is 
well  known  that  most  of  the  new  varieties 
are  the  outcome  of  deliberate  crossing. 
We  have  pretty  full  histories  of  these 
crosses  in  Gladiolus,  Orchids,  Cineraria, 
Begonia,  Calceolaria,  Pelargonium,  etc. 
In  a  few  cases,  on  the  other  hand, 
varieties  have  a  single  origin — for  instance, 
those  of  Sweet  Peas.  Others  for  which 
a  single  origin  is  claimed,  e.g.,  Chinese 
Primula,  Dahlia,  Tobacco,  etc.,  came  to 
us  in  an  already  domesticated  state  and 
their  origin   remains  obscure. 
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If  the  origin  of  a  form  under  domestica- 
tion   is  hard    to    imagine,    it   becomes   no 
easier  to  conceive  of  such  enormous  devia- 
tions from  type  coming  to  pass  in  a  wild 
state.      Examine   any   two  distinct   species 
which   meet  each   other  in  their   distribu- 
tion, as  do  Lychnis  diurna  and  L.  vesper- 
tina.       In    overlapping    areas    are    many 
intermediate    forms.        These  used    to    be 
taken     for     transitional     steps,     and     the 
specific  distinctness   of  L.   vespertina  and 
L.  diurna  was  on  that  account  questioned. 
Once    it    is    known    that    these    supposed 
intergrades   are  merely   mongrels   between 
the  two  species  the  transition  from  one  to 
the  other  is  practically  beyond  our  powers 
of  imagination  to  conceive.    If  both  species 
can   survive,  why  has  the  common  parent 
perished)    Why,  when  they  cross,  do  they 
not  reconstruct    it,    instead    of    producing 
practically      sterile      hybrids!       As      tin1 
evidence    stands    at    present    all    that   can 
be    safely    added   in    amplification    of   the 
evolutionary  creed  may  be  summed  up  in 
the   statement   that  variation  occurs    as   a 
definite  event  often  producing  a  sensibly 
discontinuous   result ;    that  the  succession 
of  varieties  comes  to  pass  by  the  elevation 
and   establishment    of   sporadic    groups    of 
individuals    owing    their    origin    to     such 
isolated  evsnts,  and  that  the  change  which 
we  see    as    a    nascent   variation   is    often, 
perhaps   always,    one  of   loss. 


ColourRi  Plate. -The  subject  of  the 
Coloured  Plate  to  be  published  with  the  next 
issue  is  Euphorbia  (Poinsettia)  pulcherrima  rosea. 

War  Items.  -  Messws.  W.  and  J.  Bnowx 
state  that  in  Stamford  a  sale  of  Roses  was  con- 
ducted in  the  streets  on  the  15th  ult.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  money  in  aid  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Fund.  So  many  as  10,000  Roses  were 
sold,  and  a  sum  of  £80  was  realised. 

At    the    Horticultural    College,     Swanley. 

special  short  courses  of  instruction  in  gardening, 
dairy  work,  and  poultry-keeping  have  been  ar- 
ranged for  those  women  who  wish  to  obtain  know- 
ledge in  these  subjects,  and  to  help  in  the  pro- 
duction of  food  at  the  present  crisis. 

In  last  week's  issue  of  this  journal  there 

is  an  announcement  that  the  autumn  exhibition  of 
the  National  Rose  Society  ha6  been  abandoned. 
As  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  National  Rose 
Society,  I  read  this  statement  with  amazement. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  no  intimation  has 
reached  me  that  the  society  intended  to  take  this 
step,  and  I  think  this  is  a  matter  which  should 
rest  with  the  council.  I  hesitate  to  think  thai- 
Mr.  Chas.  E.  Shea,  the  president  of  the  society, 
lias  taken  steps  to  abandon  the  show  without 
consulting  the  council,  and  I  refuse  to  accept 
your  report  as  authoritative  until  further  light 
is  thrown  upon  this  matter  [The  information 
was  official. — Eds.]  I  have  already  been  in 
consultation  with  several  of  my  colleagues,  and 
the  feeling  is  that  the  show  should  go  on.  While 
on  this  subject,  I  venture  to  deplore  the  whole- 
sale cancellation  of  the  great  British  flower 
shows.  In  my  opinion,  the  men  responsible  for 
our  leading  societies  have  shown  a  poor  public 
spirit,  and  the  request  from  the  Government, 
"  Business  as  usual,"  has  not  been  complied  with. 
There  is  some  excuse  for  Shrewsbury  and  for  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  but  none  for  the 
others.  Only  last  week  you  published  a  spirited 
appeal  from  the  president  and  secretary  of  the 
Horticultural  Trades'  Association  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  in  the  face  of  this  what 
must  the  men  who  control  our  great  societies 
think  of  themselves?    I  am  ashamed  of  the  panic 


from   which  some  horticulturists   seem   to   suffer 
in  these  days.    George  M.  Taylor,  Mid-Lothian. 

[The  sole  reason  for  the  abandonment  of  the 
R.H.S.  Shows  was  that  the  Hall  was  requisi- 
tioned by  the  War  Office. — Eds.  ] 

Messrs.   Sutton  &  Sons  have  issued  the 

following  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
Fund    to   members  of  the  staff  of  the  Royal  Seed 


try  least  able  to  bear  it.  .  .  .  At  such  a  moment 
we  all  stand  together.'  In  Reading  there  i* 
already  considerable  distress,  and  we  feel  con- 
fident that  the  staff  of  the  Royal  Seed  Establish 
ment  while  they  are  receiving  full  pay  them- 
selves will  be  glad  to  make  some  weekly  contribu 
tion  to  His  Royal  Highnes6's  Fund  which  will  b  • 
used  for  the  relief  of  those  whose  earnings  have 
either  failed  altogether  or  are  now    so  reduced  as  to 


Fig.  70. — cyrtosperma  johnstoxti. 
(See    note  on   Botanical  Magazine,    p.   179). 


Photograph   bij  C.  P.  Raffill. 


Establishment,  Reading,  and  it  has  been  warmly 
supported  by  all  their  employees  : — "  The  Mayor 
of  Reading's  Committee  is  organising  collections 
in  houses  of  business  in  the  town  where 
full  work  and  wages  are  still  continued.  H.R.H. 
the.  Prince  of  Wales  says,  in  his  letter  in- 
augurating the  fund  : — '  The  present  time  of 
deep  anxiety  will  be  followed  by  one  of  con- 
siderable distress  among  the  people  of  this  coun- 


be  totally  inadequate  for  the  support  of  their 
wives  and  children.  Mr.  Westbrook  and  the 
representatives  of  our  branch  of  the  Work- 
people's Hospital  Association  have  kindly  under- 
taken to  collect,  and  we  trust  that  all  our  em- 
ployees will  give  the  subject  their  careful  con- 
sideration and  endeavour  to  spare  some  weekly 
contribution,  however  small.  We,  as  partners, 
shall  be  very  pleased  to  contribute  to  their  fund 
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an  amount  equal  to  the  total  collected  each  week 
from  the  staff."  The  loyalty  of  the  whole  Royal 
Seed  Establishment  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a 
large  proportion  of  those  of  eligible  age  have  en- 
listed in  His  Majesty's  forces;  one  of  the  best 
stores  of  the  firm  has  been  offered  as  a  Red  Cross 
hospital,  the  Recreation  Club's  rooms  and  the 
Abbey  Hall  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
soldiers  passing  through  the  town  ;  and  now,  as 
is  shown  by  the  response  to  the  foregoing  notice, 
employers  and  employed  are  contributing  to  the 
support  of  His  Royal  Highnes6's  Fund  for  the 
relief  of  those  less  fortunate  than  themselves. 

The  Military  Authorities  are  purchas- 
ing large  quantities  of  farm  and  market 
garden  produce  for  the  use  of  H.M.  troops 
throughout  the  country.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  supply  and  of  pre- 
venting, as  far  as  possible,  a  scarcity  of  pro- 
duce arising  in  one  district  while  there  is  a  sur- 
plus in  another,  farmers  are  urged  to  assist  the 
War  Office  by  stating  the  quantity  of  produce  they 
have  to  sell  at  fair  market  price.  Forms  for  the 
purpose  can  be  obtained  either  from  any  Post 
Office  or  direct  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries,  3,  St.  James's  Souare.  London, 
S.W. 

Confidential. 

To  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 

I  am  prepared  to  sell  to  the  War  Office,  at  fair  market 
value,and  delivered  on  rail  at  ^ 

the  following  quantities  of  produce  now  on  my  farm  at 

in  the  parish  of 

in  the  County  of . 


State  Quantity. 

Tons. 

Cwts. 

Old  Meadow  Hay. 

New  Meadow  Hay. 

Old  Clover  Hay. 

New  Clover  Hay. 

Wheat  Straw. 

Potatos. 

Cabbages. 

Carrots. 

Onions. 

Other  Vegetables. 

Quarters. 

Old  Beans. 

New  Beans. 

Signed 

Postal  Address 


Date 


County 


This  form  when  filled  up  should  lie  forwarded  to 

The  Secretary, 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries, 
3,  St.  James's  Square, 

London,  S.W. 

The  envelope  need  not  be  stamped. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons  inform  us  that 

out  of  27  men  employed  in  their  Orchid  houses 
before  the  war,  theTe  are  12  who  have  joined  the 
Army,  including  three  Belgians,  who  went  back 
to  their  country.  Those  left  are  nearly  all 
married  or  elderly. 

A  committee  of  gardeners  formed  in  Bath, 

under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  C.  Curd,  is  en- 
gaged in  the  distribution  of  plants  and  seeds 
to  those  who  require  them,  arid  already  thousands 
of  suitable  plants  have  been  distributed  in  the 
district.  Messrs.  Cooling  &  Sons  have  pre- 
sented  the  committee    with    250    collections    of 


seeds.  Offers  of  land  for  cultivation  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  poor  have  been  received,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed that  a  band  of  voluntary  workers  should 
be  formed  to  preapare  and  plant  them.  This 
proposal  is  in  abeyance  for  the  time  being,  it 
being  thought  that  much  unemployment  is  bound 
to  arise,  and  gardening  will  be  a  useful  direction 
in  which  to  divert  a  large  number  of  those  out  of 
work. 

In  the  number  of   vegetables  now  being 

commended   to  the   attention  of  owners  of   gar- 
dens  I  have  seen  no  mention    of    Peas    to    be 
produced,  not  for  the  fruit,  but  for  the  shoots, 
which  are  acknowledged  to  be  a  rather  nice  vege- 
table for  spring.     Any  cheap  variety  will  do  for 
this    purpose,    and    the    crop  can    be    sown    on 
trenched   ground   in   October-November    in   lines 
wide   enough   apart  to   admit  a   hoe  between   to 
keep  the  surfaces  sweet.     The   circumstance   is 
fairly  well  known  that,  while  the  current  year's 
Peas  are  very  susceptible  to  frost,  young  plants 
are    resistant.        It  is  feared  that  the  supply  of 
vegetable  seeds  for  1915  may  be  less  than  the  de- 
mand,  and   it  may   be  noted    that   a   very  large 
saving  can  be  effected  by  sowing  less  thickly  than 
at  present  seems  to  be,  and,  as  we  know,  is  the 
custom.     Though  so  many  pods  are  not  60  soon 
ready  when   Peas  are  spaced  at  6  to  9  inches 
apart  in  a  drill,  the  crop  as  a  whole  will  be  as 
large,    and    certainly    the   plants   will    continue 
producing     for     a    very     much     longer    period, 
than     when     sown     in     the     usual     way.       The 
saving     in     seed     for     this     one     crop     treated 
in     this     manner     would     therefore     be     enor- 
mous.      Though    I    space    Beans    and    French 
Beans    closer   than    one    foot,   there    is   no    good 
reason  why  more  seeds  should  be  used,  because 
the  extra  plants  are  removed  when  young.    Other 
crops  are  sown  also  enormously  too  thick.     I  re- 
cently counted   young   Carrots   at  half   an   inch 
apart,  one  ounce  sowing  1,000  feet  run  at  this 
distance,   and  exactly   the   came   waste  of   seeds 
occurs  with  Spinach,  Turnips,  Lettuces,  Onions, 
and  Radishes.     R.  J}.  Brotherston. 

"London   Gardens"   has  offered   for   free 

distribution  gifts  of  seedling  Carrots,  Turnips, 
Radishes.  Spinach,  Broccoli,  salads  and  Cabbages 
for  autumn  and  winter  cropping  (carriage  paid) 
from  about  the  first  week  in  September.  Secre- 
taries of  London  Gardening  Societies  are  invited 
to  make  an  early  application,  stating  number  and 
size  of  plots  and  quantity  and  kind  of  seedlings 
required.  Application  should  be  made  to  the 
Secretary,  London  Kitchen  Gardens,  32,  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

■  In  view  of  the  exceptional  difficulties  of 

publishing  and  posting  their  usual  autumn  farm 
catalogue,  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.  have 
issued  an  abridged  price  list  of  seeds  for  present 
sowing.  They  welcome  the  advice  given 
by  the  experts  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  sow  all  spare 
land  with  quick-growing  vegetables  to  prevent 
any  deficiency  in  green  produce,  and  in  a  letter 
to  us  remark  that,  "  of  all  businesses,  that  of  the 
seed  merchant  is  one  where  the  adoption  of  the 
rule,  '  Business  as  usual '  during  the  war  is  of 
almost  vital  importance  in  order  to  ensure  our 
future  harvests." 

Messrs.  Chivers  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  inform 

ue  that  forty  men  in  their  employment  have 
joined  the  Colours.  Some  of  these  are  Army  Re- 
servists who  were  called  up  immediately  upon 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  others  enlisted  in 
various  corps,  Regulars  or  Territorials,  when  Lord 
Kitchener's  appeal  for  more  men  was  issued. 
Messrs.  Chivers  are  keeping  open  the  situations 
of  all  the  men  who  are  on  the  permanent  staff, 
and  are  looking  after  the  dependents  of  those  who 
are  married. 

In  view  of  the  cancellation  of  the  Dumfries 

and  District  Show  on  account  of  the  war,  it  has 
been  arranged  that  an  exhibition  of  floweTS  and 
vegetables  should   be  held  in   St.    Mary's   Hall, 


Dumfries,  on  September  5.  The  whole  proceeds 
are  to  be  devoted  to  the  relief  of  distress  caused 
by  the  war.  Mr.  J.  L.  Armstrong,  Mountview, 
Eastfield  Road,  Dumfries,  is  the  hon.  secretary. 

England  becoming  involved  in  this  terrible- 
war  makes  the  outlook  very  bad  for  imported 
seeds  and  bulbs.  The  crops  in  Northern 
France  are  probably  ruined  and  seedsmen  the 
world  over  will  suffer  on  account  of  shortage. 
As  prospects  appear  to  us  now  the  trade  should 
not  expect  much,  if  any,  seed  from  Germany 
unless  there  is  soon  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 
Although  Holland  and  Denmark  are  rather  iso- 
lated, it  is  hardly  probable  they  will  be  able  to 
ship  any  of  the  seed  now  growing.  Fortunately 
for  America,  the  larger  seed  houses  have  for 
years  made  a  practice  of  carrying  a  year's  supply 
of  all  seed  which  will  retain  its  vitality,  and 
therefore  they  should  only  be  obliged  to  do  with- 
out some  relatively  unimportant  European  varie- 
ties. W.  A  the  Burpee,  Philadelphia,  in  "The 
American  Florist." 

■  Even   if   the   war   in  Europe   terminates 

quickly  the  supplies  in  many  lines  of  stocks  im- 
ported by  florists,  seedsmen  and  nurserymen  will 
be  materially  reduced.  Compulsory  military  ser- 
vice will  call  from  the  fields  many  men  engaged 
in  the  production  of  seeds,  bulbs  and  plants. 
The  supplies  from  France,  Germany  and  Belgium 
in  all  probability  will  be  cut  off.  Shipments  from 
Holland  and  Scandinavia  will  depend  on  the 
steamships  available,  but  in  any  event  it  is  cer- 
tain that  deliveries  from  these  countries  will  be 
greatly  delayed.  The  present  European  condi- 
tions will  demoralise  trading  and  prices  there. 
Some  of  the  German  seed  items  needed  for  imme- 
diate use  are  Cineraria,  Calceolaria,  Primula, 
Pansy  and  perennials.  Extensive  shipments  of 
French  bulbs  have  already  arrived,  others  are 
afloat,  hut  later  shipments  of  these  bulbs  are 
quite  uncertain.  Dutch  bulbs  will  be  late  and 
irregular  in  arrival  even  if  shipped.  The  prin- 
cipal plants  affected  are  Azaleas,  Palms,  Arau- 
carias,  Rhododendrons,  Peonies,  Rcses,  Boxwood 
and  Bay  Trees.  Ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  and 
the  very  important  French  seedling  fruits  cannot 
be  moved.  Flower  seeds  of  nearly  all  kinds  ex- 
cept Sweet  Peas  and  Asters  will  be  unobtainable, 
likewise  seeds  of  most  kinds  of  vegetables,  such 
as  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Beet,  Radish,  Spinach, 
Carrot,  Turnip,  Rutabaga,  Parsley,  also  Mangel 
and  Sugar  Beet.  Lily-of-the-Valley  pips  will  be 
eliminated  and  Immortelles  and  various  lines  of 
baskets,  jardinieres,  etc.,  will  be  in  short  supply. 
There  is  some  supply  of  cold  storage  Lily-of-the- 
Valley  held  at  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  a 
few  importers  are  still  well  supplied  with  Bay 
Trees  and  Boxwood.  Extract  from  "  The 
American  Florist." 

The  Times  leams  from  its  special  corre- 
spondent in  Venice  that  a  shortage  of  food  is  be- 
ginning to  be  anticipated  in  Vienna.  There  is 
always  a  shortage  of  meat  at  this  time  of  year, 
but  owing  to  the  large  number  of  refugees  and 
the  needs  of  the  Army  the  situation  will  soon  be- 
come really  serious.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city 
are  ordered  to  arrange  for  the  making  of  vege- 
table gardens  in  all  the  parks  and  gardens  of 
Vienna.  The  seeds  of  all  winter  vegetables  are 
supplied  free.  Spinach,  Turnips,  and  Beetroots 
will  soon  be  growing  in  all  the  open  spaces.  If 
such  measures  are  already  considered  necessary 
a  famine  may  be  expected  later. 

■    Gardeners    wiil    feel    profound    sympathy 

for  the  Earl  of  Plymouth,  whose  second  son, 
the  Hon.  A.  Windsor  Cute,  Lieutenant  in  the 
Coldstream  Guards,  has  died  from  wounds  re- 
ceived at  Mons.  A  brother  of  deceased 
died  whilst  in  India  on  the  occasion  of 
the  last  Durbar,  consequently,  the  heir  to  the 
title  is  the  only  surviving  son.  The  Earl  of  Ply- 
mouth, whose  public-spirited  action  a  short  time 
ago  resulted  in  saving  the  Crystal  Palace  for  the 
nation,  is  President  of  the  British  Gardeners' 
Association,  and  only  recently  he  sent  a  cheque 
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for  £10  to  the  secretary  of  that  bcdy,  with, 
an  accompanying  letter  explaining  that  he 
feared  that  the  British  Gardeners'  Association 
and  similar  societies  would  suffer  on  ac- 
count of  the  war.  The  gardens  at  Hewell 
Grange,  Worcestershire,  and  St.  Fagan's  Castle, 
Glamorganshire,  are  in  the  charge  of  sons  of  the 
late  Andrew  Pettigrew,  for  many  years  gar- 
dener to  the  Marquess  of  Bute  at  Cardiff 
Castle,  and  the  excellent  maintenance  in  both 
cases  shows  what  great  interest  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Plymouth  have  in  horticulture. 

"The  Botanical  Magazine. — The  issue  for 
August,  contains  illustrations  and  descriptions  of 
the  following  plants  : — 

Cyrtosperma  Johnstonii.  tab.  8567  (see  fig.  70, 
p.  177). — This  ornamental  Aroid  was  first  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  N.  E.  Brown  in  The  Gardeni  /•' 
Chronicle,  December  23,  1882,  page  808.  The 
plant  was  introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Bull,  of 
Chelsea,  from  the  Solomon  Islands,  and  was  first 
grown  in  gardens  as  Alocasia  Johnstonii.  The 
leaves  are  very  handsome ;  the  green  laminae  are 
traversed  by  reddish  veins,  and  the  undersides 
are  dull  purple.  The  plant  requires  a  tropical  tem- 
perature and  plenty  of  moisture.  The  specimen 
illustrated  in  The  Botanical  Magazine  was  grown 
in  the  Nepenthes  house  at  Kew,  flowered  in 
August,  1913,  and  bore  erect  epathes  about  6 
inches  long,  coloured  dark  violet  outside,  and  en- 
closing a  spadix,  which  at  first  is  greenish  but 
ultimately   becomes  a  pale-violet  shade. 

Meconopsis  Rums,  tab.  8568. — This  species  ;s 
closely  allied  to  M.  aculeata,  but  differs  in  its 
entire  or  nearly  entire  leaves,  and  in  possessing 
more  than  four  petals  to  the  flowere.  The 
colour  of  the  petals  is  stated  to  be  sky-blue, 
sometimes  tinged  with  purple:  The  Botanical 
Magazine  plate  shows  them  a  washy  magenta. 
Like  many  other  Chinese  plants,  this  species 
was  first  discovered  by  the  Abbe  Delavay, 
who  sent  specimens  to  M.  Franchet,  who 
apparently  considered  it  identical  with  M. 
racemosa.  Living  plants  were  first  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  whilst  collecting 
on  behalf  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  and  it  was 
from  seeds  received  from  Professor  Sargent  that 
the  Kew  specimens  were  raised.  At  Kew  the 
species  has  proved  hardy,  but  all  the  nlants  died 
soon  after  they  had  ripened  their  seeds. 

Rosa  setipoda,  tab.  8569. — This  species  of 
Rose  was  first  discovered  by  Professor  Henry  in 
Central  China.  Living  plants  were  sent  home 
by  Mr.  Wilson,  and  specimens  flowered  in  the 
Coombe  Wood  Nursery,  producing  bunches  of 
single,  rose-coloured  blooms.  The  plant  can  be 
propagated  easily  by  mean6  of  cuttings  of  ripened 
wood  inserted  in  the  autumn. 

Zingiber  Mioga,  tab.  8570. — This  is  an  old 
plant  in  cultivation,  having  been  grown  in  con- 
servatories for  more  than  a  century.  It  is  found 
wild  in  Japan,  and  is  often  met  with  as  a  culti- 
vated plant  in  Japanese  gardens.  The  specimen 
which  furnished  the  material  for  The  Botanical 
Magazine  plate  was  imported  from  Japan  by  Mr. 
.H.  J.  Elwes,  and  presented  by  him  to  Kew  in 
1912.  The  flower  is  a  very  pale  yellow,  and  the 
leaves,  like  most  of  the  Gingerworts,  are  very 
handsome. 

Cotoneaster  Franchetii,  tab.  8571. — This 
species  was  first  introduced  into  European  gar- 
dens bv  Mr.  M.  L.  de  Vilmorin,  who  received 
seeds  from  the  Abbe  Soulie  in  China.  Wilson 
subsequently  met  with  the  plant  in  various  locali- 
ties in  Western  Szechuan  at  altitudes  of  from 
6,500  to  9,500  feet,  where  it  forms  a  graceful 
shrub  about  8  to  10  feet  high,  with  axillary 
bunches  of  rose-coloured  flowers,  which  are 
succeeded  by  orange-red  berries.  From  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  fruiting  spray,  the  plant  has 
considerable  garden  value,  and  as  it  is  very 
hardy,  grows  freely  in  ordinary  6oils  and  is  easily 
increased  by  cuttings  inserted  at  the  end  of 
July,  it  will  no  doubt  be  planted  freely  in  shrub- 
beries. 


Another  Show  Abandoned.— We  are  in- 
formed that  the  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Counties  Chrysanthemum  Show,  arranged  to  take 
place  in  November,  has  been  abandoned. 

Javanese  Insect  Galls. -The  Bulletin  du 
Jardin  Botanique  de  Buitenzorg,  deuxieme 
serie,  N.  XV.,  contains  W.  and  J.  Docters  van 
Leeuwen-Reijnvaan's  seventh  contribution  to 
the  description  and  illustration  of  the  Insect  Galls 
of  Java.  This  part  includes  an  index  to  the  whole 
seven  parts,  and  brings  the  number  of  species 
described  up  to  500,  230  of  which  are  figured. 
The  index  is  primarily  to  the  plants  with  parallel 
columns  indicating  the  class  of  insect  and  place 
and  date  of  publication.  In  an  introductory  note 
the  authors  state  that  their  enumeration  is  by 
no  means  exhaustive,  as  the  results  of  a  recent 
visit  to  the  Moeriah  Mountains  go  to  prove 
There  alone  they  collected  about  seventy  species 
previously  unknown  to  them.  At  Alpine  eleva- 
tions not  a  single  insect  gall  was  found,  though 
fungus  galls  were  observed  on  a  number'  of 
plants. 

Alien  Plants  Naturalised  in  New 
Zealand. —  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  v<  i  \ 
large  number  of  plants  have  become  colonised 
in  New  Zealand,  and  in  some  districts  the  native 
vegetation  has  been  almost  entirely  replaced  by 
a  foreign  element.  Mr.  T.  F.  Cheesi  man- 
enumerates  in  his  Handbook  of  the  Flora 
(1906)  upwards  of  500  introduced  plants;  which 
appeared  to  be  thoroughly  established  ;  some  of 
these  are  common  throughout  the  islands.  Two 
species  of  Willow  are  so  fully  naturalised  that 
they  have  altered  the  aspect  of  the  river  banks. 
Thus,  Salix  fragilis  is  abundantly  naturalised  on 
the  banks  of  the  larger  rivers  throughout  the 
North  and  South  Islands,  and  S.  babylonica,  the 
Common  Weeping  Willow,  is  "copiously  natural- 
ised on  the  banks  of  the  Northern  Wairoa, 
Waikato  and  other  streams."  The  same  botanist 
has  recorded  additions  to  his  original  list.  In- 
teresting among  these  is  the  existence  of  the 
Common  Alder.  He  says: — "Old  trees  of  the 
Alder  have  spontaneously  appeared  in  not  a  few 
stations  along  the  banks  of  the  lower  Waikato 
(North  Island),  from  Huntly  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Probably  they 
have  originated  from  6eeds  floated  from  Taupiri, 
where,  I  understand,  it  was  planted  by  the  mis- 
sionaries prior  to  1850.  The  Willows,  which 
now  form  a  continuous  fringe  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  have  doubtless  originated  from  the 
same  source."  Among  other  recent  additions 
to  the  alien  flora  are  : — Polygala  virgata,  Cape; 
Tribulus  terrestris,  widely  spread  in  warm  coun- 
tries ;  Psoralea  pinnata,  South  Africa ;  Jasione 
montana,  British ;  Euphorbia  segetalis,  Medi- 
terranean region,  and  Hydrocleys  nymphoides, 
a  handsome  South  American  aquatic. 

The    Age    and    Growth   of    the    Kauri.— 

The  Ka.uri,  or  Kauri  Pine,  Agathis  australis 
(Dammara  austra!is),  is  the  largest  tree  of  the 
New  Zealand  forests,  and  perhaps  the  most 
useful,  yielding  timber  unsurpassed  in  quality 
and  the  variety  of  purposes  to  which  it  may  be 
put,  and  a  gum-resin,  from  which  a  valuable 
varnish  is  prepared.  In  dimensions  this  tree, 
both  in  the  size  of  the  trunk  and  in  total  height, 
considerably  exceeds  all  others  in  New  Zealand. 
A  number  of  authors  have  written  on  the  sub- 
ject, partly  from  exact  measurements,  but  more 
largely  from  imperfect  and  incomplete  observa- 
tion, leading  to  false  deductions.  Mr.  T.  F. 
Cheeseman,  the  author  of  the  latest  Hand- 
book of  the  New  Zealand  flora,  gives  the  re- 
sults of  many  years'  practical,  exact  investi- 
gation of  the  dimensions  and  age  of  the  Kauri, 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  New  Zealand  Insti- 
tute', vol.  xlvi.,  pp.  9-19.  He  has  little  to  say 
about  the  extreme  height  the  Kauri  attains,  but 
in  his  Handbook  he  gives  it  as  150  feet,  whilst 
other  writers  estimate  that  it  sometimes  reaches 
180  feet.  Cheeseman  is  more  concerned  with  the 
age  and  rate  of  growth.  T.  Kirk  estimated  that 
a  tree  with  a  trunk  7  feet  in  diameter  must  be 


1,260  years  old.  A  gigantic  specimen  at  Mei 
cury  Bay,  which  is  80  feet  to  the  lowest  branch 
and  the  trunk  24  feet  in  diameter,  he  considered 
must  be  over  4,000  years;  and  another  fine  tree 
at  Maunganui  Bluff,  girthing  66  feet,  not  less 
than  3,600.  Cheeseman  tabulates  twenty-nine 
countings  of  annual  rings  in  sections  of  trunks, 
ranging  from  6  inches  to  11  feet  in  diameter,  and 
arrives  at  an  average  of  9.7  rings  per  inch  radius. 
Now,  Kirk  calculated  that  a  tree  7  feet  in 
diameter  would  give  rings  at  the  rate  of  thirty" 
per  inch  of  radius.  Cheeseman  tested  his  own 
countings  of  the  number  of  rings  in  an  inch 
radius  in  trunks  of  various  ages  and  diameters, 
and  found  no  evidence  of  the  number  of  rings- 
being  greatly  increased  in  mature  trees.  Indeed, 
the  average  in  trunks  2  feet  to  4  feet  in  diameter 
was  the  same  (10.9  inches)  as  in  hunks  6  feet 
to  11  feet  in  diameter.  Calculated  on  this  basis 
the  ages  of  the  two  very  old  trees  ment 
above  would  be  :—  Mercury  Bay  tree.  1,396  years, 
instead  of  considerably  over  4,000:  and  Maun 
ganui  Bluff  tree,  1,280  years,  instead  of  3,960. 
as  estimated  by  Kirk. 

Green  Wood.— The  wood  of  various  trees- 
Oak,  Beech.  Ash,  Hazel,  Alder  and  Birch— is 
found  occasionally  to  be  of  a  green  colour,  and 
such  green  wood  is  used  in  the  South  of  England 
and  elsewhere  for  the  manufacture  of  Tunbridge 
ware.  The  greenness  has  been  attributed  on 
fairly  conclusive  grounds  to  the  presence  of  a 
fungus,  Chlorosplenium  aeruginosum  (Oed.)  de 
Nat.  in  the  wood.  That  this  is  indeed  the  case 
has  been  proved  definitely  by  Brooks 
[Trans.  Brit.  Mgcological  Society,  1913). 
who  has  infected  Ash  and  Oak  with  pure  cul- 
tures of  this  fungus  and  has  shown  that  the 
wood  takes  on  a  characteristic  green  colour  as 
the  consequence  of  the  spTead  of  the  fungus 
hypha  through  it.  The  nature  of  the  green 
pigment,  which  takes  the  form  of  amorphous 
lumps,  is  undetermined.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  but  that  it  is  a  waste  product  excreted 
by  the  fungus.  If  green  wood  is  of  sufficient 
commercial  importance  to  make  its  artificial  pro- 
duction worth  while  it  should  be  easy  to  pro- 
duce it  in  large  quantities  by  this  method  of 
"  pure  culture." 

Sterilisation  of  Soil.— Experiments  car 
ried  out  at  the  National  School  of  Agriculture 
at  Rennes  (Journ.  d'Agric.  Pract.,  April  23, 
1914)  confirm  the  conclusions  of  earlier 
experiments  that  soil  sterilisation  by  the  aid  of 
antiseptics  increases  tne  yield  of  crops.  Trials 
with  White  Mustard  grown  in  boxes  showed 
beneficial  results  from  the  use  of  toluene,  carbon 
disulphide,  formaldehyde  and  tar.  In  field  ex- 
periments also  with  Mustard  similar  results 
were  obtained,  and  it  was  found  that  toluene, 
carbon  bisulphide,  and  and  formaline  were  effec- 
tive when  applied  in  amounts  up  to  10  cubic  cen- 
timetres per  square  metre.  Tar  was  effective  in 
small  quantities  (1  cc.  per  square  metre),  and 
permanganate  of  potash  proved  very  useful  when 
used  even  in  so  small  a  dose  as  5  grains  per 
square  metre. 

E  Chemical  Manures  and  the  Maturing  of 

Fruit.  — Experiments  conducted  by  Messrs.  G. 
Riviere  and  G.  Bailhache  (see  Jour.  d.  I. 
Soc.  Nat.  d' Horticulture  de  France,  June, 
1914)  indicate  that  artificial  manures  are 
without  effeet  on  the  rate  of  maturing  of  Pears. 
The  investigators  used  double  phosphate  of 
ammonia  and  potash,  and  applied  the  fertiliser 
at  the  rate  of  1  grain  to  10  litres  of  water  per 
week  per  tree.  The  Pears  used  in  the  experi- 
ment were  the  variety  Passe-Crassane  (two 
trees).  Those  treated  as  indicated  above  showed 
no  earlier  ripening  than  others  which  received  no 
artificials. 

The  Preservation  of  Wood  by  Steaming. 
— The  following  methods  of  preserving  timber 
are  described  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Wallis-Tayler,  in 
a  letter  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Arts  on  June  12  :— "  In  the  report  of  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Miscellaneous  Subject*  to  the  Ameri- 
can Wood  Preservers'  Association,  contained  in 
the  lately-published  Proceedings  of  the  tenth 
annual  meeting  held  at  New  Orleans— which 
report  deals  with  steaming  processes  for  ties  and 
timbers — the  following  conclusions  are  given  as 
having  been  arrived  at  by  the  committee,  based 
on  the  replies  received  from  operators  at  theprin- 
cipal  timber-treating  establishments  in  America  : 
— 1.  Ail  efficient  plants  should  be  equipped  to 
steam  material  when  occasion  requires,  and  the 
best  method  of  introducing  and  distributing 
steam  in  the  retort  or  cylinder  is  by  means  of 
perforated  pipes.  2.  Steaming  of  ties,  timber 
and  lumber  is  apparently  not  injurious  to  the 
wood,  if  the  work  is  conducted  intelligently  and 
within  certain  limits  of  temperature  and  duration. 

3.  It  is  difficult  to  inject  any  considerable 
quantity  of  preservative  into  green  ties  and 
timbers  unless  given  a  preliminary  steaming  or 
boiling  in  oil.  One  of  the  principal  factors  in- 
fluencing the  absorption  of  any  kind  of  preserva- 
tive is  the  moisture  content  of  the  wood — the 
drier  the  wood  the  more  it  will  absorb,  conse- 
quently    the     more     thorough     the     treatment. 

4.  The  object  of  steaming  is  to  put  the  wood 
in  a  condition  to  secure  the  maximum  penetra- 
tion with  the  desired  amount  of  preservative, 
and  admits  of  the  immediate  treatment  of  green 
or  fresh  cut  material.  5.  Theoretically,  steam- 
ing of  green  material  preliminary  to  air  season- 
ing should  materially  reduce  the  period  of  air 
seasoning." 

Siberian  Yellow  Pine.  -  Timber  merchants 
are  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  new  sources 
of  lumber,  and  at  the  present  time  attention  is 
being  paid  to  the  forests  of  Eastern  Siberia, 
Manchuria  and  Korea,  from  whence  a  good  class 
of  Pine  wood,  equal  in  quality  to  yellow  and  red 
Pine  of  North  Europe,  and  Canadian  yellow 
Pine,  is  procured.  Writing  in  the  Kew 
Bullet  in,  11*.  D.  states  that  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years  several  experi- 
mental cargoes  have  been  brought  to  Euro- 
pean ports,  where  the  timber  appears  to  have 
created  a  good  impression,  although  the  heavy 
freight  charges  incidental  to  its  12,000  miles 
journey  are  a  serious  handicap  in  its  competition 
with  European  and  North  American  Pine  woods. 
A  Liverpool  merchant  gives  the  freight  charges 
per  standard  of  Canadian  Pine  to  Liverpool  as 
about  £2  2s.  6d.,  whereas  the  charges  per  stan- 
dard from  Eastern  Siberian  ports  is  about  £7  10s. 
In  its  favour  is  the  fact  that  larger  timber  can 
be  procured,  at  the  present  time,  from  the  Far 
East  than  from  the  readily  accessible  European 
and  North  American  forests,  imported  logs  of 
Siberian  Pine  being  from  18  to  23  feet  long, 
whereas  Canadian  Pine  logs  are  often  less  than 
16  feet  in  length.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of 
freight  would  appear,  however,  to  outweigh 
the  profit  that  would  be  likely  to  occur 
from  the  larger  tim'ber,  or  by  the  cheaper  price 
of  felling  and  handling  of  the  Asiatic  kind. 
Siberian  yellow  Pine  is  the  timber  of  Pinus 
koraiensis,  a  large  tree  growing  up  to  150  feet 
high  in  Eastern  Siberia,  Korea,  Manchuria,  etc. 
It  belongs  to  the  five-leaved  group  of  the  genus, 
and  is  recognised  by  its  cylindrical,  resinous 
winter  buds,  by  the  pubescent  bark  of  the  young 
wood,  its  dark  green  leaves  3^  to  4£  inches  long, 
each  with  two  glaucous  lines  running  the  full 
length,  and  by  its  cylindrical  cones,  which  are 
from  5  to  7  inches  long  with  stalks  an  inch  or  so 
in  length.  The  scales  of  the  cones  are  large 
and  prominent,  and  the  basal  ones  are  recurved. 
It  has  been  grown  in  English  gardens  since  1861, 
the  date  of  its  original  introduction  by  Mr.  J.  O. 
Veitch.  It  does  not,  however,  take  kindly  to 
our  gardens,  and  few  fine  specimens  are  known. 

The   Camphor    Industry    in   Japan.— The 

Camphor  Monopoly  of  the  Department  of  Finance 
m  Japan  has  been  conducting  experiments  with 
the  view  to  producing  camphor  of  commercial 
value  from  leaves  and  branches  of  the  Camphor 
tree.    Experiments  have  been  carried  on  for  some 


time,  but  on  too  small  a  scale  to  ascertain  the 
commercial  possibilities  of  the  process.  An  ex- 
perimental station  has  been  established  in 
Fukuoka  Prefecture,  in  a  Camphor  forest  on 
Mount  Tempai.  This  forest  has  an  area  of  35i 
acres,  and  contains  58,000  trees,  planted  in  1908. 
The  young  leaves  of  the  Camphor  tree  are  dis- 
tilled, and  the  distillate  is  then  analysed  to  obtain 
the  percentage  of  camphor  produced.  The  experi- 
mental station  has  a  capacity  of  2,000  gallons  of 
distillate  a  day.  Four  hundred  pounds  of  leaves 
are  required  to  produce  317  gallons  of  distillate  ; 
foul-  distillations  are  made  every  day,  and  the 
distillate  is  examined  every  three  hours  to  obtain 
the  percentage  of  camphor.  The  residue  is  then 
used  for  fuel.  Distillates  have  been  prepared 
from  the  leaves  of  young  and  old  trees,  from 
large  and  small  trees,  and  from  the  branches  of 
the  trees  as  well.  It  is  expected,  as  a  result  of 
these  experiments,  that  a  great  impetus  will  be 
given  to  the  production  of  commercial  camphor 
in  Japan.     Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts. 


THE  WISLEY  TRAP. 


A  SLEDGE  TRAP  FOR  THE  TURNIP  FLEA 
BEETLE  (TURNIP  FLY). 

Many  are  now  sowing,  or  have  sown,  Turnip9, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  young  plants  may  be 
attacked  by  flea  beetles  (Turnip  fly).  These  are 
very  small,  bluish  beetles,  that  jump  nimbly 
like  fleas,  eat  small  holes  in  the  young  leaves 
of  the  plants  from  the  time  that  they  first  come 
up,  and  check  the  growth  of  the  seedlings  very 
considerably. 

The  following  simple  device  (see  fig.  71),   in- 


FlG.    71. — THK  WISLEY  TRAP  FOR   THE  TURNIP  FLEA 
BEETLE. 

vented  by  Professor  Lefroy,  Entomologist  to 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  serves  as 
an  effective  trap  for  these  beetles.  To  a 
frame  made  of  six  pieces  of  half  inch  deal  20in. 
long,  two  pieces  of  thin  board  (20in.  by  5in.)  are 
fixed  so  as  to  slope  outwards  and  upwards,  on  the 
sides  of  the  frame.  These  sloping  boards  are 
held  apart  by  a  cross  bar  and  an  end  piece,  so 
as  to  have  four  clear  inches  between  them  at  the 
bottom.  The  two  bottom  outer  pieces  of  the 
frame  are  made  ^in.  deeper  than  the  inner 
pieces,  the  whole  trap  riding  on  the  outer  pair 
as  a  sledge  on  runners.  The  ends  are  rounded 
off  to  allow  of  the  free  running  of  the  "  sledge." 
The  sloping  boards,  the  end  pieces  facing  them, 
and  the  cross  piece  between  them  are  greased. 
From  the  cross  bar  between  the  sloping  pieces 
hangs  a  loop  of  stout  string,  and  for  drawing  the 
sledge  strings  four  feet  long  are  attached  to  the 
front  top  corners. 

If  the  trap  is  drawn  along  each  row  of  Turnips 
so  that  the  young  plants  pass  under  the 
cross  bar  and  are  brushed  by  the  string  loop, 
the  beetles  leap  up  and  alight  on  the  sticky 
boards.      There  they   perish. 

If  made  of  deal  this  apparatus  is  so  light  that 
a  child  can  draw  it  along  the  rows;  it  is  best 
for  two  persons  to  draw  the  trap  and  for  them 
to  walk  a  few  feet  away  on  each  6ide  so  that 
the  beetles  are  not  disturbed  until  the  sticky 
boards  reach  them.  If  two  persons  are  not  avail- 
able, one  can  work  the  trap,  drawing  it  with 
outstretched  arm,  and  walking  so  that  the 
shadow  falls  on  rows  already  done.  ' 


Satisfactory  sticky  substances  include  : 
Messrs.  Wood  and  Son's  Currant  Gall  Mite 
Grease  and  Smearing  Grease  (Is.  3d.  a  tin) ;  The 
S.  P.  Charges  Co.,  St.  Helens,  "  Morlar "  Hop 
Wash  (Is.  a  tin). 

Thi6  little  device  was  designed  to  deal  with 
the  hordes  of  flea  beetles  on  the  Turnips  at 
Wisley.  It  works  so  pleasantly  and  there  is 
such  a  charm  in  mopping  up  the  flea  beetles  that 
the  above  description  is  published.  The  method 
may  no  doubt  be  adapted  to  large  cultivation 
by  making  a  number  of  sledge  traps  in  series  so 
as  to  do,  say,  five  rows  at  once ;  but  the 
present  pattern  is  intended  for  garden  use. 

The  accompanying  illustration  (see  fig.  71) 
shows  the  ease  with  which  the  "Wisley" 
trap  can  be  made.  Those  who  wish  to 
purchase  traps  can  obtain  them  from  Messrs. 
Wood  and  Son.  North  British  Wharf,  Wood 
Green,  X.,  carriage  paid  for  3s.  6d.  The  traps 
may  also  be  obtained,  carriage  forward,  from  Mr. 
Paddle,  26,  Loring  Road,  Isleworth,  at  2s.  3d., 
and  from  Messrs.  Walker  and  Sons,  London  Road, 
Isleworth,  at  2s.  6d. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

Lilium    Sargentae    at    Monreith.— This 

scarce  and  beautiful  Lily  has  been  doing  well 
in  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's  garden  at  Monreith, 
Wigtownshire.  This  vigorous  and  beautiful  Lily 
has  handsome,  funnel-shaped  flowers  of  a 
kind  of  milk-white,  with  a  yellow  throat, 
and  reddish-brown  on  the  outside.  Its  frag- 
rance is  an  additional  charm.  At  Mon- 
reith it  has  been  growing  on  a  dry  bank 
and  in  full  sun,  and  it  has  also  been  doing  well 
in  a  bed  among  dwarf  shrubs  devoted  mainly  to 
Lilies,  and  artificially  watered  by  means  of  per- 
forated pipes,  into  which  the  water  can  be  turned 
as  desired.     S.  A. 

Experiment  in    Potato   Planting.— As  an 

amateur  gardener  I  made  an  experiment  which 
may  interest  your  readers.  The  details  were  as 
follows  : — 

No.  of 
Date  ot      Weight   Pota-    How     Date  of 
planting,     planted,  tos.  planted,  digging.   Weight.  No. 
1914,  March  26  4}  lbs.       25       Whole      Aug.  24,    15    lbs.    266 
Potatos.       1914 
25      Cut   do.  ,,  11J    „      200 

66         Small  ,,  20      „      850 

uncut 
"setters  " 
25    '-"Eyes"  ,,         29     „      336 

(cut  cut) 
only 


Total    weight 

planted     . .     19  lbs. 


Total    weight 
produced  . . 


75J  lbs. 


Total  Pot utos  planted  141  Total  Potatos  produced  1,051 
The  experiment  was  with  early  Potatos 
planted  on  the  same  patch  of  ground,  and  I 
believe  the  Potato  crop  is  very  indifferent  this 
year  throughout  the  country.  I  am  not  quoting 
this  to  show  any  good  result,  but  simply  by  way 
of  comparison  in  the  mode  of  planting,  because 
it  may  surprise  many  as  it  did  me  that  by  cut- 
ting out  and  planting  the  "eyes"  only,  the 
result  both  in  weight  and  numbers  was  im- 
mensely in  favour  of  this  somewhat  singular 
method,  and,  of  course,  to  the  frugal  the  seed 
from  which  the  eyes  were  cut  could  be  used 
as  food.  Possibly  this  letter  may  bring  forth' 
from  those  better  versed  in  such  matters  reasons 
for  this  result;  may  be  that  the  decay  of  the 
"  set"  (when  planted  as  whole  or  cut  Potatos)  is 
prejudicial  to  production.  William  Burrough 
Hill,  Bridell  Lodge,  Regent's  Park,  Shirley, 
Southampton. 

Apple  Trees  on  Grass  Land.  —I  wish 
many  more  persons  who  attempt  to  grow  Apples 
on  grass  coidd  read  and  profit  by  your  remarks 
on  this  subject  when  dealing  with  the  WoDurn 
experiments  in  the  leading  article  for  July  25.  To 
me,  having  had  experience  of  both  methods, 
the  sight  of  thousands  of  trees  that  are  lin 
gering  in  fields  and  orchards  with  grass  growing 
densely  about  them  is  a  pitiable  one,  and  it  is 
astounding,  too,  that  those  who  know  better  con- 
tinue the  practice.  Where  the  soil  is  stiff  and 
naturally  unsuitable  for  fruit  culture  unless  it  is 
deeply  trenched,  the  trees  quickly  show  the  ill- 
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effects  of  the  growing  grass  on  the  surface. 
First  the  leaves  lose  their  rich  green  colour. 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  as  you  remark,  is 
the  first  variety  to  show  this  defect.  Secondly, 
the  trees  lose  vigour  and  inclination  to  flower,  and 
lastly  the  fertilisation  properties  are  destroyed. 
There  are,  of  course,  instances  where  extremely 
fine  fruit  is  obtained  from  trees  growing  with 
grass.  At  Aldenham  House  Gardens  such  Apples  as 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins  and 
Lord  Derby  flourish  admirably.  Some  may  be 
inclined  to  ask,  why  is  this?  The  answer  is. 
some  years  ago  the  gardener,  Mr.  Beckett,  saw 
that  the  trees,  both  large  and  small,  were  not  in 
a  thriving  condition,  so  he  thoroughly  trench? J 
the  whole  of  the  orchard  3  feet  deep.  Since  that 
was  done  the  trees  have  flourished,  though  the 
whole  surface  was  put  down  to  grass,  except 
around  the  smaller  trees;  but  Mr.  Beckett  has 
found  it  necessary  to  remove  the  grass  in  a  circle 
around  the  stems  of  the  trees,  so  that  he  can 
feed  them  more  effectually.  Some  years  ago  I 
had  experience  with  2,000  trees ; '  after  they 
had  been  growing  ten  years  I  allowed  the  grass 
to    grow    over   the    surface    to    save    labour ;    in 


ground  deeply,  getting  rid  of  the  hard  pan  sub- 
soil some  18  inches  below  the  surface  which  pre- 
vented a  free  percolation  of  water  after  heavy 
rains.  The  roots  had  been  waterlogged,  causing 
a  check  to  growth,  and  resulting  in  canker 
annually  in  November  of  the  current  season's 
6hoots.  The  result  under  the  altered  rooting 
conditions  is  quite  satisfactory.  I  find  that  trees 
growing  on  cultivated  land  do  not  require 
the  6ame  amount  of*  manure  as  those  on 
grass  to  keep  them  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. Many  of  the  Apple  trees  in  this 
orchard  have  not  had  manure  of  any  kind  for 
many  years,  yet  they  grow  freely,  and  by  the 
appearance  of  their  leaves  do  not  appear  to  need 
stimulants.  There  are  certain  varieties  of 
Apples  that  will  grow  better  with  grass  than 
others ;  for  example,  Brantley's  Seedling,  Gas- 
coyne's  Scarlet  Seedling,  Warner's  King,  and 
Mere  de  Menage,  owing  to  their  extra  vigour  ; 
even  these  succeed  better  in  cultivated  soil. 
E.  Molyneux. 

Wasps.— The  disproportion  between  the  num- 
ber of  queen  wasps  in  spring,  which  here,  as  else 


Fig.  72. — semi-double  variety  of  primula  obconica. 


two  years  the  ill  effects  of  this  method  of 
treatment  were  visible  in  the  gradual  loss  of 
colour  in  the  foliage  and  in  diminishing  vigour. 
I  quickly  abandoned  this  method,  and  now  the 
trees  are  flourishing  again.  The  surface  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  is  kept  quite  clean  of 
growth,  but  during  the  time  when  the  Apples  are 
coming  to  maturity  the  weeds  are  allowed  to 
grow  (but  not  seed),  as  a  clean  surface  for  fall- 
ing fruit  and  as  a  convenience  in  getting  among 
the  trees,  the  soil  here  being  of  a  sticky  nature. 
Afterwards,  during  dry  weather,  the  weeds  are 
removed  and  burnt  on  the  site,  the  ashes  being 
spread  over  the  surface.  Digging  among  the 
bulk  of  the  trees  is  not  now  practised.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary.  Those  who  have  a 
heavy,  retentive  soil  with  a  hard  pan  sub- 
soil below  such  as  I  have  here  will  be  surprised  at 
the  portion  of  the  report  in  which  Mr.  Picker- 
ing remarks  that  "  the  results  are  not  worth  the 
expense  of  the  operation-"  I  tried  the  plan  of 
planting  trees  without  trenching  the  ground. 
The  trees  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  Apple  quickly 
showed  their  resentment  of  such  cheeseparing 
policy  by  becoming  cankered  so  much  that  many 
of  them  died  back  considerably  and  I  was 
compelled   to    take     them     up     and    trench   the 


where,  was  very  large,  and  of  workers  now, 
which  is  much  below  the  average,  is  so  remark- 
able as  to  be  well  worth  recording.  Here  no 
organised  steps  were  taken  to  destroy  the  queens, 
nor  was  the  weather  at  all  unfavourable  to  them, 
the  lowest  temperature  on  the  grass  since  May  1 
having  been  35°.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  money 
paid  for  queens  was  thrown  away.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  there  were  not  as  many  queens  in  May 
and  June  as  there  are  workers  now.  Alfred  0. 
Walker,  F.L.S.,  Ulcombe  Place,  near  Maidstone. 

I    have   had   much   experience   of    insect 

attacks,  but  the  present  liking  of  wasps  for 
Dahlia  stems  and  leaf-stalks  is  new  to  me. 
Another  peculiarity  is  the  wasps  will  only  have 
one  variety,  Duke  Henry.  The  white,  yellow 
and  mixed  colours  they  leave  severely  alone. 
There  are  no  insects  on  any  of  my  plants  or 
honeydew.  nor  have  we  used  any  artificial  manure 
on  any  of  the  plants.  There  are  vineries  within 
a  dozen  feet  of  the  Dahlia  quarter,  but  they 
prefer  the  stems  of  the  Dahlias  to  the  Grapes. 
N.  F.  P. 

I    was    interested     to    see    in    your    last 

issue,   page    168,    that    the    practice    of    wasps 


king  the  stems  of  Dahlias  is  comparatively 
unknown.  During  the  past  five  seasons  my  ex- 
perience here  has  been  that  wasps  have  stripped 
the  bark  off  our  Dahlias,  about  eighty-five  plants, 
on  one  side  only  of  the  stem,  and  from  the  root- 
stock,  6  to  9  inches,  up  to  the  point  where 
the  first  break  occurs  on  the  plant.  I  had  a 
vague  idea  that  something  in  the  tubers  was 
attracting  them,  as  they  always  commenced  to 
work  at  the  bottom  and  never  went  far  from 
the  root.  This  season  I  planted  in  holes  9 
inches  below  the  ground  surface,  and  when  the 
plants  were  2  feet  high  I  had  the  holes 
levelled,  covering  9  inches  of  stem,  and  although 
wasps  are  plentiful  very  little  damage  has  been 
done  so  far  to  the  Dahlias.  The  first  year  I 
noticed  the  Dahlias  being  damaged  by  wasps 
the  plants  were  near  to  the  Muscat  vineries,  and 
the  wasps  seemed  to  prefer  the  Dahlias.  This 
year  the  wasps  are  making  inroads  on  the  Mus- 
cats, and  the  stems  of  the  Dahlias  arc  not  eaten. 
As  we  appear  to  have  to  feed  them  with  something 
perhaps  Dahlias  would  be  cheaper  food  Cliarle* 
Coppen.  Castle  Boro'  Gardens,  Clonroche,  Co. 
Wexford. 


DOUBLE  PRIMULA  OBCONICA. 


Like  many  another  cultivated  plant,  Primula 
obconica  has  begun  to  take  on  a  double  form. 
The  illustration  (fig.  72)  shows  a  plant  the 
flowers  of  which  are  semi-double.  It  comes  from 
Mrs.  Blair's  garden.  Burton  Closes,  Blakewell, 
and  according  to  the  observation  of  Mr.  James 
Dunn  it  arose  as  a  chance  seedling  about  8  months 
ago. 


REMARKS  ON   THE   CONDITION  OF  THE 
FRUIT  CROPS. 


(See  Tables  and  Summaries,  ante,  pp.  87-93.) 

{Continued    from   p.    167.) 

Surrey. — Strawberries  suffered  badly  for  want 
of  rain,  and  were  damaged  by  late  spring  frosts. 
Gooseberries  were  unsatisfactory.  Several 
growers  in  the  district  suffered  from  a  hailstorm 
in  June,  Pears  and  Apples  being  badly  bruised 
by  hailstones,  which  this  garden  escaped.  The 
soil  here  is  very  sandy.  Jas.  Lock,  Oatlands 
Lodge   Gardens,    Weybridgc. 

- The    hardy    fruit    crops    are    very    good. 

A  severe  thunderstorm  on  June  14  was 
accompanied  by  heavy  hailstones,  which  in 
many  cases  damaged  the  tender  skin  of 
Apples ;  but  we  are  not  adversely  affected 
to  any  extent.  The  soil  of  this  district  is 
chiefly  light  loam  over  gravel ;  in  parts,  how- 
ever, a  heavy  clay  subsoil  occurs,  but  this  is 
rare.  Fruit  generally  attains  high  colour,  is  full 
flavoured,  but  is  usually  small.  Thos.  Smith, 
Coombe  Court  Gardens,  Kingston  Bill. 

Sussex. — There  are  good  crops  of  Apples, 
Pears  and  Plums,  and  a  fair  number  of  Apricots. 
Cherries  were  a  record  crop,  and  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  about  the  average.  Bush  fruits  all 
cropped  heavily,  but  the  fruit  was  rather  small 
owing  to  drought.  The  soil  is  a  heavy  loam, 
and  has  this  season  needed  much  attention  to 
keep  it  in  proper  order.  Thos.  Tyson,  Wyke- 
hurst  Park  Gardens,   Baywards  Beath. 

The   fruit  crops  generally   are  average  in 

quantity.  Strawberries  were  rather  small ;  Cur- 
rants, Gooseberries,  Raspberries  and  Logan- 
berries were  all  plentiful  and  of  good  quality. 
Apples  are  not  plentiful.  Pears  look  extremely 
well.  In  gardens  and  orchards  where  spraying 
has  been  done  thoroughly  the  trees  are  in  good 
condition,  and  the  advantage  of  lifting  and  root- 
nruning  the  trees  is  shown  in  the  fine  crops. 
The  soil  in  this  district  is  heavy  elay.  W.  J. 
Langridge,   Ote   Ball  Gardens.   Burgess   Bill. 

— -  The  fruit,  crops  vary  considerably.  In 
some  gardens  there  is  scarcely  any  fruit  at  all, 
whilst  in  others  there  are  good  crops.  Frost 
on  May  26  and  27  did  considerable  damage.  In 
one  garden  13°  were  registered,  and  many  trees 
and  plants  were  severely  injured.  The  soil  is 
sandv,  and  the   gardens  are  well  sheltered  from 
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north  and  east  winds.  /.  11'.  Buckingham,  Mil- 
land  Place  Gardens,  Liphook. 

Wiltshire.— Strawberries  produced  an  abund- 
ance of  blossom,  and  it  seemed  likely  to  be  a 
record  crop,  but  on  May  26  as  much  as  6°  of  frost 
blackened  a  considerable  number  of  flowers,  and 
spoilt  much  fruit  that  had  set  on  early  varieties, 
chiefly  Royal  Sovereign.  Pears  Doyenne  du 
Cornice,  Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Superfin,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  and 
Charles  Ernest  on  walls  are  fruiting  satisfac- 
torily. We  have  also  good  crops  of  Ribston 
Pippin  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  Apples,  but 
orchard  trees  of  Blenheim  Pippin  are  very  thinly 
fruited.  The  gardens  are  situated  on  a  northern 
slope.  The  soil  is  a  medium  loam  resting  on 
chalk  marl,  with  a  stratum  of  green  sand  below. 
T.  W.  Birkinshaw,  Compton  Bassett  Gardens, 
Oalne. 

All  fruit  trees  blossomed  remarkably  well, 

especially  Pears.  The  Pear  midge,  which  up 
till  this  year  has  been  increasing  rapidly,  was 
destroyed"  by  spraying.  Four  degrees  of  frost 
at  the' end  of  May  destroyed  the  late  flowers  of 
Strawberries  and  reduced  the  crop  considerably. 
-Our  soil  is  loamy  and  rather  shallow.  The  sub- 
.soil  is  heavy,  yellow  clay.  H.  Gandy,  Longleat 
Gardens,    Warminster. 

7.  ENGLAND,  N.W. 
Cumberland.— The  fruit  crops  generally  are 
.good  in  these  counties.  Dry  weather  was  re- 
sponsible for  a  considerable  number  of  Apples 
dropping,  but  there  is  still  a  good  crop  left. 
-Bush  fruits  were  very  plentiful  indeed.  W .  B. 
FAttle,   Carlisle. 

Westmorland. — There  was  a  plentiful  supply 
of  small  fruits,  and  the  foliage  is  remarkably 
clean  and  healthy.  Strawberries,  and  particu- 
-larly  Royal  Sovereign,  were  a  heavy  crop.  Early 
varieties  of  Apples,  such  as  Early  Victoria, 
Lord  Grosvenor  and  Keswick  Codlin  are  bear- 
ing well.  Late  Apples,  with  the  exception  of 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  are  not  plentiful.  This 
variety  always  does  well.  Pears  are  scarce. 
Marie  Louise,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  and  Wil- 
,:ams'  Bon  Chretien  are  out  best  varieties. 
Morello  Cherries  are  a  very  good  crop,  and  the 
:  bundant  rains  have  made  them  swell  and 
.  leansed  the  foliage.  Our  soil  is  gTavel  and 
■fruit  trees  respond  well  to  liberal  manuring, 
if.  A.  Miller.  Underley  Hall  Gardens,  Kirkby 
fjonsdale. 

8.  ENGLAND,  S.W. 
Cornwall. — The  fruit  crops  are  oh  the  whole 
more  satisfactory  than  has  been  the  case  for 
several  years  past.  I  never  remember  seeing 
such  a  wealth  of  blossom  on  all  kinds  of  fruit 
trees.  Apples  are  not  such  a  heavy  crop  as 
was  expected,  for  much  of  the  fruit  dropped, 
but  there  is  an  average  crop  of  most  varieties. 
Peaches  are  rather  uneven,  certain  varieties  are 
well  cropped,  while  trees  of  other  sorts  are 
almost  bare  of  fruit.  Fruit  trees  are  very  free 
from  insect  pests.  Our  soil  is  of  a  light  nature. 
W.    Andrews.    Tregothnan    Gardens,    Truro. 

The  fruit  crops  generally  are  much  more 

satisfactory  than  usual,  owing  to  the  sunny  sum- 
mer of  1913.  The  wood  matured  well,  and  there 
was  an  abundance  of  strong  blossom  this  spring. 
Small  fruits  have  been  remarkably  good,  Black 
Currants.  Gooseberries,  Raspberries  and  Straw- 
-berries  all  being  abnormally  heavy  crops.  Straw- 
berry Laxton's  Latest  produced  a  very  fine  crop. 
Apples  and  Pears  promise  well,  but  stone  fruits 
are  poor,  the  soil  and  climate  not  being  suit- 
able to  these,  although  fair  crops  are  obtained  if 
special  attention  is  afforded.  The  soil  is  a  sandy 
or  gravelly  loam  resting  on  rock.  Frank  J. 
Clark,  Tehidy  Park  Gardens,  Camborne. 

Devonshire. — The  Apple  crop  is  very  heavy  : 
a  profusion  of  blossom  and  genial  weather  during 
the  setting  period  made  the  crop  practically  safe. 
Amongst  many  good  cooking  Apples  and  as  an 
early  variety  Lord  Grosvenor  stands  ahead  of  any 
other  Codlin,  the  trees  never  failing  to  carry 
heavy  crops.  Market  growers  would  be  wise  to 
plant  this  variety  extensively.  Other  Apples 
carrying  fine  crops  are  Stirling  Castle.  Ecklin- 
5-ille  Seedling,  Loddington  Pippin  (grand).  Lord 
Derby.  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Warner's  Kins, 
Vnnio  Elizabeth,  Worcester  Pearmain.  Wealthy, 
Ro-remont  Rusa°et,  Braddick's  Nonpareil,  Ribston 
Pippin  and  Allington  Pippin.     Bush  fruits  were 


all  good,  excepting  Black  Currants.  Our  soil  is 
a  medium,  lignt  loam  overlying  the  red  Devon 
sandstone,  and  the  gardens  being  on  a  hill-side 
tne  crops  need  watering  in  dry  seasons.  T .  H. 
Bolton,  Powderham  Castle   Gardens,  Exeter. 

The    fruit    crops    are    on   the    whole   very 

good.  A  few  gardens  situated  an  the  coast  sut- 
iered  from  cold  east  winds,  which  completely 
stripped  the  trees  of  leaf  and  fruit.  We  seldom 
experience  severe  frosts  in  this  neighbourhood 
in  spring.  The  soils  are,  as  a  rule,  good  red 
loam,  some  places  with  a  sandy  bottom.  W. 
Lock,  Eastcliffe  Gardens,  Teigiuiioutli. 

Gloucestershire. — The  Strawberry  crop  pro- 
mised well,  but  was  severely  injured  by  frosts 
in  May,  which  also  injured  the  Plum  crop, 
although  there  are  plenty  of  Plums  of  most 
kinds.  The  Apple  trees  were  full  of  blossom, 
but  there  are  scores  of  trees  with  scarcely  a 
fruit,  which  must  be  accounted  for  by  the  cold, 
low  temperature  in  the  spring,  as  there  was  no 
frost  to  harm  the  Apple  crop.  The  trees  are 
looking  very  healthy.  The  gardens  are  on  a 
cold  lias  subsoil.  Wm.  Keen,  Bowden  Hall  Gar- 
dens, near  Gloucester. 

Pears  appear  to  be  plentiful  everywhere, 

and  the  crop  is  better  than  has  been  seen  for 
some  years  past.  Apple  trees  blossomed  well, 
but  the  set  was  disappointing ;  the  Apple 
sucker  may  be  to  blame.  There  is  a  record  crop 
of  Cherries.  Red  Currants  were  not  so  good, 
nor  were  the  Strawberries.  John  Banting,  Tort- 
worth  Gardens,  Falfield. 

The  fruit  crops  in  this  county  may  best 

be  described  as  "patchy."  There  were  severe 
frosts  at  the  beginning  and  also  the  end  of  May 
which  did  much  damage  in  places  to  Apples, 
Pears,  Plums,  and  small  fruits.  In  districts 
visited  by  the  frost  crops  are  light,  but  in  other 
parts  which  escaped  there  is  a  fair  yield  of  most 
kinds  of  fruit.  Insect  pests  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  quite  so  prevalent  as  last  year,  and 
Apples,  Pears  and  Plums  have  swollen  well. 
G.  H.  Hollingworth,  County  Education  Offices, 
Gloucester. 

Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  are  bearing  abun- 
dantly. Apples,  Cherries  and  Plums  are  all 
carrying  average  crops.  Pears  have  had  to  be 
severely  thinned.  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Rasp- 
berries and  Strawberries  were  heavily  laden 
with  fine  fruits  of  good  flavour.  Orchards  of 
Apples,  Pears  and  Plums  on  the  sides  of  hills 
are  carrying  good  crops,  whereas  the  crops  in 
some  of  the  orchards  in  low-lying  districts  suf- 
fered severely  from  frosts  on  May  28  and  29. 
F.  C.    Walton,  Stanley  Park  Gardens.  Stroud. 

■  Apples,  both  culinary  and  dessert  varie- 
ties, are  a  good  average  crop,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Pears  and  Plums.  Fortunately  the 
blossom  escaped  damage  by  the  late  spring 
frosts.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  average 
crops,  but  Apricots  are  under.  Bush  fruits  are 
good,  especially  Gooseberries  and  Currants. 
Raspberries  were  almost  a  failure,  and  Straw- 
berries under  average.  Most  of  the  early  fruits 
of  Raspberries  and  Strawberries  were  cut  off 
bv  frost.  A.  Chapman,  Westonbirt  Gardens, 
Tetbury. 

Apple,    Pear,    and    Plum    trees    set    good 

crops,  but  frost  in  May  caused  many  of  them  to 
drop.  Lane's  Prince  Albert  Apple  suffered 
worst,  for  scarcely  a  fruit  was  left  on  the  trees. 
There  were  record  crops  of  Currants,  Goose- 
berries. "Raspberries  and  Strawberries.  H. 
Berry,    JJiqhnrrm    Pn'irf    Gardens,    Gloucester. 

Herefordshire. — There  is  p.  full  and  good 
top  of  Apples,  and  the  trees  are  clean  :  thinning 
had  to  be  orred  out.  Ppits  and  Plums  are 
plentiful,  and  there  is  an  especially  heavy  crop 
of  Pprshore  Plums,  but  manv  of  the  better  kinds 
of  Plums  are  poorly  fruited.  Cherries  are  not 
croorl.  the  soil  being  too  dry.  and  in  the  hot  and 
dry  weather  many  of  the  fruits  dropped.  Small 
fruits  arc  average  and  good  crops.  Strawberries 
were  ruinpd  by  frosts  when  the  plants  were  n 
bloom.  T/ws.  Spencer,  Goodrich  Court  Gardens. 
Boss. 

—  The  fruit  prospects  were  exceptionally 
good  all  round  until  Mav  26  and  27.  when  we 
experienced  two  very  sever?  frosts,  which  de- 
stroyed the.  bulk  of  the  Apples,  all  Raspberries. 
Strawberries,  Plums  (excepting  those  on  wall 
trees'),  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  Goose- 
berry   crop.     Fortunately   the   Peach    and   other 


wall  trees  were  well  protected.  Our  soil  is  a 
heavy  loam  on  limestone.  George  Mullins, 
liastnor  Castle  Gardens,  Ledbury. 

The   fruit   crops  are    exceptionally   good, 

with  two  exceptions — Apples  and  Strawberries. 
The  former  fruits  set  well,  but  dropped  probably 
from  the  after  effects  of  last  season's  enormous 
crops,  as  trees  which  failed  last  year  have  a  full 
crop  this.  Strawberries  were  badly  damaged  by 
frost  on  May  1,  26,  and  27,  when  11°,  9°,  and 
6°  were  registered  respectively.  Our  soil  is  a 
warm,  friable  loam  over  limestone.  A.  J.  Morris 
Downton  Castle  Gardens,   Ludlow. 

Monmouthshire. — There  was  a  profusion  of 
blossoms  on  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees.  Apples 
were  comparatively  free  of  the  blossom  weevil 
and  Apple  sucker.  Pears  were  severely  attacked 
by  the  Pear  midge,  which  reduced  a  most  pro- 
mising crop.  Aphis  has  been  less  troublesome 
than  usual  on  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees.  The 
Apple  crop  varies;  in  some  plantations  there  are 
abundant  crops,  while  in  others  the  yield  is 
disappointing.  Plum,  Cherry  and  Apricot 
trees  are  heavily  laden  with  fruit,  whilst  Goose- 
berries, Raspberries,  Currants  and  Loganberries 
were  all  plentiful.  Early  Strawberries  suffered 
somewhat  from  frosts,  though  late  varieties  were 
quits  satisfactory.  Peaches  were  badly  affected 
by  leaf  blister,  and  their  crops  are  light.  Thos. 
Coomber,  The  Hendre  Gardens,  Monmouth. 
(To  be  concluded.) 


SCOTLAND. 


CORKY  SCAB  IN  SCOTLAND. 
An  order  relating  to  corky  scab  disease  in 
Potatos  has  been  issued  by  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture for  Scotland.  It  came  into  force  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  and  requires  the  notification  of  the 
disease  to  the  Board,  or  the  Local  Authority 
of  the  district,  by  the  occupier  of  any  premises 
on  which  it  exists  or  appears  to  exist.  The  order 
also  makes  provision  for  the  service  on  occupiers 
of  infected  premises  of  notices  prescribing  the 
measures  to  be  adopted  for  prevention  of  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  The  order  has  been  neces- 
sitated by  the  regulations  of  the  United  States 
Government  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
Potatos  except  from  districts  certified  free  from 
wart  disease  and  corky  scab. 

GLASGOW  PUBLIC  GARDENS. 
Flower  shows  and  competitions  in  connection 
with  several  of  the  public  gardens  and  allotments 
in  Glasgow  were  held  on  the  22nd  ult.  The 
principal  exhibitions  were  those  at  Hutcheson- 
town,  Pollokshaws,  and  Saracen  Gardens,  and, 
taking  them  generally,  they  were  quite  equal  to 
former  shows,  although  the  war  had  the  effect 
of  reducing  entries.  At  Hutchesontown  Gar- 
dens, Mr.  R.  Pollock,  Govanhill,  was  success- 
ful in  winning  Messrs.  Pringle  and  Alexander's 
Gold  Medal,  and  at  Saracen  Gardens  Mr.  R. 
Moodie  had  the  best  double  plot  of  flowers  and 
vegetables.     Corres. 


SOCIETIES. 

LEICESTER    FLOWER    SHOW. 

August  4  and  5.— The  27th  annual  exhibition, 
known  as  the  Abbey  Park  Flower  Show,  was 
held  on  the  4th  and  5th  ult.  The  exhibition  is 
promoted  by  the  borough  Parks  and  Recreation 
Ground  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  J.  S.  Collier 
is  chairman  and  deputy  town  clerk,  Mr.  J. 
Staynes,  hon.  sec.  The  horticultural  arrange- 
ments were  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  Burton,  the 
superintendent  of  the  public  parks  of  Leicester. 
The  show  was  opened  bv  the  Mayor  of  Leicester, 
Councillor  J.  Russel  Frears.  The  number  of  ex- 
hibits was  slightly  fewer  than  usual,  owing 
principally  to  the  falling  off  in  trade  groups. 
This  is  probably  the  result  of  very  unfavourable 
weather  a  few  days  before  the  show.  Th" 
schedule  for  1914  was  altered  considerably,  and 
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several  important  classes  added.  From  all  points 
of  view  the  show  was  a  great  success,  and 
equal  to  any  that  have  preceded  it.  In  the  Open 
Class  for  a  group  of  plants,  the  1st  prize  was 
won  by  Messrs.  James  Cypher  and  Sons,  Chel- 
tenham ;  2nd,  Mr.  YV.  A.  Holmes,  Chesterfield  ; 
3rd,  Mr.  YV.  B.  Manning,  Dudley.  Messrs. 
Cypher  and  Sons  also  excelled  in  the  classes  for 
a  single  plant  in  bloom  and  for  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  plants,  in  which  Messrs.  G.  and 
T.  H.  Hallam  and  Messrs.  J.  Wright  and  Sons 
were  1st  and  2nd  respectively.  Messr6.  J.  Wright 
and  Sons  showed  the  best  Fuchsias,  the  best 
Zonal-leaved  Pelargoniums,  and  the  best 
Begonias. 

Messrs.  J.  Barrow,  Oadby,  and  Messrs.  S. 
Sims  and  Sons,  Borrowash,  were  placed  1st  and 
-2nd  respectively  in  the  class  for  a  collection  of 
Roses.  Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
Belfast,  excelled  in  the  classes  for  24  and  12 
Roses,  and  also  a  bowl  of  Roses,  the  2nd  places 
being  taken  by  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Sons, 
Coventry,  in  the  first  two  classes,  and  Mr.  W. 
Bentley  in  the  third.  Messrs.  Perkins  and 
Sons  were  awarded  the  1st  prize  in  the  class 
for  12  Tea  or  Noisette  Roses. 

Fruit. — There  was  an  excellent  display  of 
fruit  of  all  kinds,  and  in  the  class  for  9  dishes 
the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Earl  of  Har- 
rington, Elvaston  Castle,  Derby  (gr.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodacre),  Mr.  W.  E.  Dennison,  Newark,  being 
2nd.  The  Earl  of  Harrington  was  also  success- 
ful in  winning  1st  prizes  in  the  following  classes, 
(a)  six  dishes  of  fruit,  (b)  collection  of  Grapes, 
(c)  hardy  fruits,  (d)  Peaches,  and  (e)  scarlet 
Melon.  Mr.  J.  W.  Larnach,  Newmarket,  was 
successful  in  the  classes  for  Crapes.  Messrs.  S. 
Sims  and  Sons,  Borrowash,  showed  the  best  Nec- 
tarines. In  the  class  for  Melons,  Mr.  W.  Bowman 
won   the  1st   prize. 

In  the  Vegetable  Classes,  good  collections  were 
shown  by  Mr.  E.  R.  James,  Banbury,  and  Mr. 
■G.  Bartshorn,  who  gained  1st  and  2nd  places 
respectively.  In  the  class  for  Potatos,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Tdlley  was  placed  1st  and  Mr.  E.  R.  Jones  2nd. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

The  following  Awards  were  made  for  honorary 
•exhibits  : — 

Silver  Cup:  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Sons, 
"Leicester. 

Gold  Medals:  Messrs.  Atkinson  and  Spatter. 
Southampton ;  Mr.  George  Underwood,  Leices- 
ter ;  Messrs.  W.  H.  Simpson  and  Sons, 
Birmingham ;  Mr.  J.  Wilkins,  Leicester ;  and 
C'ltjry  Nurseries,  Langley,  Bucks. 

Silver  Medals:  Mr.  H.  N.  Ellison,  West 
Bromwich ;  Messrs.  Jas.  Wright  ami  Suns. 
Leicester;  Messrs.  Reamsbottom  and  Co.,  Geas- 
hill,  Ireland ;  Messrs.  B.  Hurst  and  Son,  Bur- 
"bage  Nurseries,  near  Hinckley ;  Mr.  Chas. 
Tickers,  Leicester ;  and  Messrs.  Arthur  R. 
Brown,  Ltd.,  King's  Norton 
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BANBRIDGE  HORTICULTURAL  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  SHOW. 

August  13. — The  sixth  annual  show  of  the 
Above  Society  was  held  on  the  above  date  in 
ihe_  grounds  of  the  Banbridge  Farming 
'■Society.  The  promoters  did  excellent  work, 
although  the  war  crisis  made  matters  more 
difficult  for  them,  and  they  were  repaid 
by  the  fact  that  the  show  was  an  excel- 
lent one.  There  was  a  fine  display  of  all  kinds  of 
(lowers,  and  the  Roses  were  even  better  in 
<juality  than  in  previous  vears.  Messrs.  Hugh 
Dickson  and  Sox,  Ltd.,' Belfast,  had  a  note- 
worthy exhibit  of  Roses,  prominent  varieties 
being  Rayon  <l'Or,  Mrs.  Willie  Dickson, 
Mrs.  Robert  Watson,  and  Mrs.  Bertram 
Walker.  An  innovation  at  the  show  was 
the  class  for  dinner-table  decorations,  which 
proved  a  very  attractive  feature,  and  the  finest 
lable  was  decorated  with  Irish  Elegance  Roses  by 
Mrs.  David  Bailie,  Banbridge.  The  exhibits  of 
Sweet  Peas  were  excellent,  considering  the  dry 
>eason,  and  an  attractive  display  was  made  by 
Mr.  E.  Cowdt,  Loughall,  County  Armagh,  who 
presented  a  cup  for  the  best  Sweet  Peas  in  the 
?how,  and  it  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Charles  F. 
Cowtjy,  Banbridge.  There  was  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  and  size  of  the  vegetables 
shown,  and  there  were  fine  samples  of  Potatos, 
Turnips,  Leeks,  and  Parsnios. 


COVENT    GARDEN,   September  t. 
Cut  Flowers,  &e. :  Average  Wholesale  Prlees. 


s.d.  s.d. 


Arums(Richardias), 

per  doz. 
Asters,      coloured, 

per  dor.  bnehs. 

—  white,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Carnations,  per 
dozen  blooms, 
best  American 
varieties 

—  smaller,  per 
doz.  bunches  . . 

—  Carola  (crim- 
son),ertra  large 

—  MalmaiBon,  per 
doz.  blooms 

pink 

Chrysa  n  themu  in, 
A  ]  in  i  rant  e. 
bronze,  per 
doz.  blooms 

—  Ashley,  pink, 
pel  di  >/.  bun. 

—  Betty  Spark, 
Pink,  per  doz. 
buuches 

—  Countess, white, 
per  doz.  blooms 
11  o  1  lycott, 
Bronze, perdoz. 

—  Martin,  yellcw, 
per  doz.  bun.... 

—  Mercedes,  yel- 
low, per  doz. 
1 1  looms 

\l  rs.  lieeeh, 
bronze,  per 
doz.  blooms   . . 

—  Princess,  pink, 
per  doz. 

—  sprays,  white, 
per  doz.  bun. . . 

Coreopsis,  per  doz. 

bundles 
Delphinium,    large 

blue,   per  doz. 

bunches 
Bncharis,  per  doz. 
Gaillardia,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Gardenias,  per  box 

of    15    and    18 

blooms.. 
Giant    Daisies,  per 

doz,  bunches 
Gladiolus,  America, 

pale  pink,   per 

doz.  spikes 

—  brenchleyensis, 
scarlet,  per  doz. 
spikes  . . 

—  Pink  Beauty, 
per  doz.  spikes 

Gypsophila.    white 

—  —  double,  per 
doz  bunches  . . 

Lapageria  alba,  per 

doz.  blooms    . . 

Lavender,  per  bnch. 


s.  d.  a.  d, 

i   (-ilium       auratum, 
—  per  bunch 

|    —  longiflorum, 
2  0-301*        per  doz.,  long..     0  9-  I  0 

short 

2  0-30       —  lancifolium 
album,  long    .. 

j short     . . 

rubrum,  per 

0  6-10,  doz.,  long 

short 

2  0-  4  0  1  Llly-of-the-Valley, 

per         dozen 

1  0-  1  6  |  bunches : 

i     —  extra  special  . . 

—  special 

5  0-60        -  ordinary 

Marguerites,       per 
doz.  bunches  . . 
Orchids,  per  doz. : 

0  9-  10       —  Cattleya 

—  Harrisonii,   per 

3  0-40  <loz.  blooms     . . 

—  Odontoglossum 
crispum 

6  0-  8  0  i  Pancratium,       per 

dozen  blooms. . 

10-261  Pelargoniums,    per 

doz.     bunches, 

1  3-  1  6  |  douhle    scarlet    3  0-40 
white,  per  doz. 


2  6-30 


0  9-10 


10-16 
10-16 


0  80  10 
0  <i    — 


9  0-10  0 
7  0-  S  0 
4  0-50 

0  9-10 

10  0-12  0 
4  0-60 
3  0-40 
10-20 


3  0-40 

10-20 

0  8-0  10 
2  0-26 

4  0-60 
0  6-09 


3  0-  — 
16-20 


13-16 

0  9-16 

0  6-10 


0  6-09 
2  0-40 


3  0-40 


10-16 
0  6-09 


bunches  . .  3  0-40 

Physalis,  per   doz. 

'  bun 6  0-80 

Roses :    per  dozen 

blooms.     Bride  0  *>-  "  9 

Bulgaria        ..  0  9-10 

—  Fran      Karl 
Druschki  10-  — 

—  liaise  rin      Au- 
gusta   Victoria  0  6-09 

—  LadyHillingdon  i>  «•  0  9 

—  Liberty  . .  0  9-10 

—  Madame        A. 
Chatenay        . .  0  6-09 

—  Melody  ..  0  n-  1  0 

—  Mrs.  J.  Laing..  0  9-10 

—  My  Maryland..  0  6-09 

—  Niphetos        ..  0  9-10 

—  Richmond      ..         — 

—  Sunburst         ..  0  9-10 

—  Sunrise  ..  — 

—  White  Crawford  0  9-10 
Scabiosa,      mauve, 

per  doz.  bnchs.  2  0-26 
Statice,  mauve,  per 

doz.  bunches..  16-20 

—  white,  per  doz. 
bunches  ..  2  0-30 

Stephanotis,  per  72 

pips  . .  0  9-10 

Stocks,        English, 

white,  per  doz. 

buncheB  3  0-40 

SweetSultan, mauve 

per  doz.  bnchs.  16-20 

—  yellow  . .         . .  10-16 

—  white    ..         ..  16-20 
White  Heather,  per 

doz.  bunches..  0  6-09 


REMARKS.— Business  is  still  very  slack,  and  there  is 
n  demand  for  the  more  expensive  flowers.  There  are 
many  more  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  to  be  ob- 
tained, and  the  best  now  are  Debutant  and  Almirante 
Bronze,  both  good  market  varieties.  White 
varieties  such  as  Cranford  White  and  Roi  des 
Blancs  are  both  plentiful,  but  owing  to  a  large 
supply  of  white  Asters  the  prices  remain  very  low. 
Roses  are  not  so  plentiful,  but  the  prices  are  still  low. 
There  is  a  glut  of  Gladioli  which  cannot  be  sold  at 
any  price.  Liliums  still  come  to  hand  in  splendid 
condition,  and  Lily-of-fche-Valley  is  selling  slightly 
better  this  week.  Double  white  Gypsophila  is  nearly 
over.  There  are  some  fine  specimens  of  Lapageria  alba 
selling  cheaply. 

Cut  Foliage,  See.-.  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


S.  '  1.    S.  1 1.    I 


Adiantum     Fern 

(Maidenhair), 

best,  per   doz. 

bunches 
Agrosti-  (Fairy 

GrasB),  per  doz. 

bunches 
Asparagus    plumo- 

aus,  long  trails, 

per   half-dozen    16-20 

—  medium,     doc 
bunches 

—  Sprengeri 
Carnation     foliage, 

doz.  bunches  . . 


3  0-49 
2  0-40 


12  0-18  0 
6  0-12  0 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Croton         foliage, 

doz,  bunches      12  0-16  0 
Cycas    leaves,     per 

doz. 
Eulalia     japonica, 

per  bunch       . .     10-16 
Lichen    Moss,    per 

dozen  boxes  . .    9  0-10  0 
Moss,        gross 

bunches 
Myrtle,  doz.  bnchs. 

English, 

small-leaved 
Smilax,  per  bunch 

of  6  trails 


2  0-90 


6  0 


6  0    — 


10-13 


Plants  in  Pots,  &e. :   Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Aralia       Sieboldii, 

dozen   ..         ..     4  0-60 
Araucaria    excelsa 

per  dozen        . .  18  0-21  0 
Asparagus    plumo- 
sus  nanus,  per 
dozen 
—  Sprengeri 


Aspidistra,  per  doz. , 
green 
—  variegated 
Asters,   Coloui 


s.  d.  s.d. 

18  0-30  0 
30  0-60  0 


-,   Coloured, 

i  4S's,   per  dozen    4  0-60 

Cacti,    various,  per 

10  0-12  0  ,  tray  of  15's     . . 

6  0-80  tray  of  12's     . . 


Campanula  isoph- 
ylla,  white,  48's 
per  doz..         ..  10 

—  —  blue,  48's 
per  doz.  . .     6 

Chrysanthemum, 
48*8,  per  dozen    6 

Cocos  Weddeliana, 
per  dozen,  60's    6 

—  larger,  each  . .  2 
Croton,  per  dozen  18 
Dracaena,       green, 

per  dozen        . .  10 
Erica  nivalis,  48's, 
per  dozen        . .  10 

—  —  thumbs, 
per  doz.  . .     5 

—  gracilis,  thumbs, 
per  doz.  . .     4 

Ferns,  in  thumbs, 
per  100..         ..     8 

—  in  Bmall  and 
large  60's        . .  12 

—  in  48's,  per 
dozen    . .         . .     6 

—  choicer  sorts, 
per  dozen        . .     8 

Ferns,  is  32'b,  per 
doz.  ..10 

Ficus  repens,  48's, 
ppr  doz.  ...     4 

60's  ,  per  doz.     3 

Fuchsias,  48's,  per 
dozen    5 


in  Pots.— Continued. 

s.d.  s.d. 
Geonoma      gracilis 

60'b  per  dozen..     6  0-80 

—  larger,  each    . .     2  6-76 
Hydrangeas,    pink, 

per  doz.  48's  . .  10  0-18  0 
Kentia       Belmore- 

ana,  per  dozen    6  0-80 

—  ForBteriana,60's, 
per  dozen        . .     4  0-80 

Kentia  Forsteriana, 

larger,  per  doz.  18  0-36  0 
Latania  borbonica, 

per  dozen  . .  12  0-30  0 
Lilium    lancifolium 

album,  pr.  doz.  18  0-24  0 

—  —  ruorum, 
per  doz.  . .  15  0-21  0 

L.  longiflorum,  per 

dozen  ..  ..12  0-15  0 
Lily-of-the-Valley     12  0-18  0 

—  48's,  per  dozen  21  0-30  0 
Marguerites, in  48's, 

per  doz.,  white  4  0-60 
Palms,  Cocas  Wed- 
deliana,     48's, 

per  doz.  . .  18  0-30  0 
60's,   per 

doz 8  0-12  0 

Pandanus  Veitchii, 

per  dozen  . .  36  0-48  0 
Phoenix     rupicola, 

each  ..  ..2  6-21  0 
Spiraea,  white,  32's 

per  dozen        ..     6  0-80 

—  Pink,   32's,  per 
dozen    . .  . .     9  0-12  0 


d.  ad. 

0-12  0 

0-8  0 

0-12  e 

0-12  0 

6-10  6 

0-30  0 

0-12  0 

0-12  0 

0-6  0 

0-6  0 

0-12  0 

0-20  0 

0-6  0 

0-12  0 

0-18  0 

6-5  0 

ll-  3  6 
0-6  0 

Remarks. — Flowering  plants  do  not  seem  to  be  re- 
quired at  any  price.  Ferns  are  arriving  in  excellent 
condition,  and  receive  more  attention  than  other  things 
in  this   department. 

Fruit :  Average  Wholesale  Prlees. 
s.d.  s.  d. 
Apples,  English  des- 
sert, peri  bush.    1  6-  2  tJ 

—  cooking,  1  bush.    2  0*  3  0 
Bananas,  bunch: 

—  Double  Ex.     . .     8  0-9    0 

—  Extra    ..         ..     7  0-7    6 

—  Medium  B0-6(i 

—  Giant    ..  .     9  0-96 

—  Extra  medium      6  0   — 

—  Red,  per  ton  . .  £20     — 

—  -Jamaica,  p.  ton  £16     — 
Blackberries.perlb.    0  2-03 
Cobnuts,  per  lb.    . .     0  3-04 
Damsons,  per  isieve    10-16 
Figs,   English,    per 

doz.  10-  — 

Grapes:  Black  Ham- 
burgh,  per   lb.     0  4-10 

—  English,      Gros 
Colmar,  per  lb.    0  6-10 

—  Gros        Maroc, 
per  lb.  . .       0  4-10 

—  Muscat       of 
Alexandria   ..      10-1  9 

Remarks. — There  are  large  stocks  of  Apples  on  hand 
at  £2  to  £3  per  ton.  and  Plums  are  also  plentiful  and 
are  selling  at  £4  to  £5  per  ton.  Grapes  of  all  varieties 
are  very  plentiful,  and  the  supply  of  Peaches  is  in 
excess  of  the  demand.  Californian  boxed  Pears  are 
now  available,  and  English  and  French  Pears  have 
been  very  plentiful.  There  is  also  a  good  supply 
of  Damsons.  Bush  Plums  and  Tomatos  can  only  be 
cleared  at  very  low  rates.  Good  samples  of  Cobnuts 
are  now  available.  Cultivated  Mushrooms  are  scarce, 
which  is  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Arrivals  from 
the  Continent  this  week  include  Cucumbers,  Tomatos, 
Pears  and  Melons.—  E.  H.  R.,  Covent  Garden,  Sep- 
tember 2,  1911,. 


s.d.   i.d. 

Grapes,  Canon  Hall, 

per  lb 

10-30 

Grape  Fruit,  case : 

—  96'a        . .         \ 

—  80's        ..          1 

—  64's        . .          \ 

18  0-25  0 

-  54'8         ..           ) 

Greengages 

4  0-60 

Lemous,       Naples, 

per  case 

12  0*14  0 

—  Palermo,      per 

case 

7  0-10  0 

Melons,  English  .. 

0  6-16 

—  Canteloupe     . . 

10-26 

—  Guernsey 

0  6-16 

—  Valencia,      per 

case 

8  0-90 

Peaches,     English, 

per  doz. 

10-60 

Pears,     English,     \ 

sieve 

3  6-70 

Plums,   English, 

per  j  bushel  . . 

16-30 

Vegetables :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Artichokes,  ground, 

per  t  sieve 
Beans,  Scarlet  Run- 
ner,   per    bushel 
Beetroot,      per 

bushel,  long  .. 
—  round 

Cabbages,  per  tally 
Carrots,  per  doz.  . . 
Celery,  per  bundle 
Cucumbers,  per  flat 
Garlic,  per  lb. 
Horseradish,    12 

bundles 
Leeks,  per  dozen  . . 
Lettuce,      English, 

Cos,  (per  tally 

5  doz.). . 
Lettuce,      English, 

round,  per  box 
Marrows,  per  tally 
Mint,  per  doz. 


s.d. 

s.d. 

10-16 

0  9- 

1  0 

3  0 



2  0 

— 

8  0-10  0 

1  0- 

1  3 

0  8- 

0  9 

3  0- 

4  0 

1  0- 

1  3 

18  0- 

21  0 

2  0- 

3  0 

7  6-10  0 

4  « 

— 

2  0- 

3  0 

2  0 

— 

Mushrooms,    culti- 
vated, per  lb. . . 

—  Buttons 
Mustard  and  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun- 
nets 

Onions,  per  bag    . . 

Parsley,  per  dozen 
bunches 

Peas,     English, 
bushel 

Radishes,  per  doz. 

Sage,  per  dozen    . . 

Spinach,  per  bushel 

Swedes,  bag 

Tomatos, English, 
per  doz.  lbs.   . . 

—  seconds 
Thyme,  per   dozen 

bunches 
Turnip,  English,  per 
dozen     bunches 


s.d.  s.d 


1  0- 
1  0- 


0  10- 

5  fl- 


it il- 
1  8- 

1    li- 


1  6- 

0  :>- 


1  3 
1  3 


i  n 

7  0 


4  0 

2  (i 

2  0 

3  0 
2  0 

2  0 

1  0 


2  0-60 


3  0 


Watercress,  per  doz.    0  4- 


Rehhrks. — Trade   is   fair,   but   is  being   transacted 
lower    rates,    excepting      Cabbages     and    Mushrooms. 
E.  H.  R.,   Covent  Garden,  September  2,  19U. 


0  6 

at 


Bedford 

Blackland 

Lincoln 


New  Potatos. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  I 
3  S-  3  9  L      . 
10    3  3  I  Kent 
3  3-40|  Essex 


a.  d.  s.  d. 
3  6-40 
3  0-3 


4  0    — 
6  0    — 


Remarks. — Trade  not  very  fast.     Arrivals  quite  equal 
to    demand.     Prices    remain     about    the    same    as    last  * 
week.— E.  J.  Xcuborn,  Covent  Garden  and  St.  Pancras, 
September  3,   191&. 
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THE    WEATHER. 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 


The  Following  Summary  Record  of  the 
weather  throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  the 
week  ending  August  29,  is  furnished  from  the 
Meteorological  Office  : — 

REMARKS  ON  WIND  AND  WEATHER. 

September  1,    19U. 

The  distribution  of  pressure  was  mainly  cyclonic,  and 
the  weather  was  therefore  of  a  generally  unsettled 
character.  In  the  earlier  half  of  the  period  two  de- 
pressions of  moderate  intensity  skirted  our  extreme 
western  and  north-western  coasts,  and  occasioned  strong 
winds  from  the  southward  in  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
while  in  the  brief  interval  separating  the  passage  of 
these  systems  a  small  secondary  disturbance  advanced 
in  a  north-north-easterly  direction  from  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay to  the  East  of  England.  Between  Sunday  and 
Wednesday  thunderstorms  occurred  at  several  of  the 
English  stations,  and  heavy  rain  was  experienced  at 
many  places  situated  in  the  western  and  northern 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  On  the  23rd  a  fall 
of  1.2in.  was  recorded  at  Killarney,  and  1.3in.  at  Fort 
William  ;  on  the  24th  a  fall  of  l.lin.  at  Scarborough  ; 
and  on  the  25th  a  fall  of  l.lin.  at  Valencia,  and  1.3in. 
at  Douglas  (I.O.M.)  and  Arlington.  In  the  latter  half 
of  the  week  a  large  anticyclone  extended  slowly  over 
the  United  Kingdom  from  the  southward,  and  the  wind 
became  generally  south-westerly  or  westerly.  A  de- 
cided improvement  in  the  weather  now  took  place  over 
England,  but  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  the  conditions 
remained  unsettled,  with  heavy  falls  of  rain  in  places. 
On  the  29th  the  measurement  amounted  to  l.lin.  at 
Valencia  and  Dublin  fPhoenix  Park). 

Throughout  the  week  a  good  deal  of  fog  or  mist  pre- 
vailed on  various  parts  of  our  coasts,  more  especially 
in  the  north  and  east.  A  brilliant  meteor  was  seen  at 
Newquay  on  the  evening  of  the  29th. 

THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

_.      .        ,  Week  ending  September  2. 

I  he  fourth  warm  and  dry  week  in  succession  —This 
was  the  fourth  warm  week  we  have  had  here  in  suc- 
cession. On  five  days  during  the  week  the  highest  tem- 
perature in  the  thermometer  screen  exceeded  75°,  and 
on  the  hottest  day  reached  80°.  On  the  other  hand,  on 
one  night  the  exposed  thermometer  fell  to  within  7° 
of  the  freezing-point.  The  ground  is  at  the  present 
time  2°  warmer  at  2  feet  deep,  and  3°  warmer  at 
1  foot  deep  than  is  seasonable.  On  the  first  dav  of 
the  week  an  insignificant  amount  of  rain  fell,  but 
since  then  the  weather  has  been  perfectly  drv  In 
fact,  during  the  last  three  weeks  only  a  'quarter  of 
an  inch  has  altogether  fallen.  During  the  same  period 
there  has  been  no  percolation  of  rain-water  at  all 
through  either  of  the  soil  gauges.  The  sun  shone  on 
an  average  for  6i  hours  a  day,  which  is  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  a  day  longer  than  is  usual  at  this  period 
of  the  year.  Light  airs  and  calms  alone  prevailed 
during  the  week.  The  mean  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  air  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  fell  short  of 
a  seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour  by  as  much  as 
eleven  per  cent. 

AUGUST. 

Exceptionally  warm,  dry,  and  calm.— Taken  as  a 
whole  this  was,  with  six  exceptions,  the  warmest 
August  experienced  here  during  the  last  28  years.  The 
hrst  ten  days  were  rather  cool,  but  after  that  the 
highest  temperature  in  the  thermometer  screen  on  only 
two  days  fel    below  the  average  maximum  temperature 

?nri„-  TV*'  T  lere,  were'  h°wever.  Ave  cool  nights 
during  that  period.  On  the  hottest  dav  the  tempera- 
™LVf  thermometer  screen  rose  to  81°,  and  on  the 

coldest  night  the  exposed  thermometer  fell  to  within 
n»™;„  freezlnS-Point-  Both  of  these  extreme  tem- 
peratures are  in  no  way  remarkable  for  August.  Rain 
fell  on  thirteen  days,  eight  of  these  being  in  the    first 

onlv  abmTt  hW°tal  d6pth  °'  «  inches'  -"'oh  ta 
Vhl  ,^n  ,  a'f  ,he  averaSe  quantity  for  the  month, 
wht),  ,  h°nte.?n  an  averaSe  for  six  hours  a  day, 
which  is  about  the  average  duration   for  August.     This 

«."'  7ast  28UI'  ^°eptl°nS' „the  calmest  Au8^t  during 
the      last    .28     years,      and      in      no      hour     did     the 

Sio^  W  yThf  the  W,nd  exoeed  '°urteen»il«2!! 
airection  W.     The  average  amount  of   moisture  in  the 

for  iL h'ee  PKm-  fe"  short  of  a  reasonable  quantity 
for  that  hour  by  one  per  cent.  M  ' 

THE  SUMMER. 
A  warm,  very  dry,  and  sunny  scason.-June  proved 
lather  warm.  August  exceptional,  warm  while  jl.lv 
was  of  about  average  temperature.  The  Tainfall  n 
June  was  rather  above  the  average,  while  Jul vwm 
dry  and  August  exceptionally  dry"  June  proved  ex 
ceptionallv    sunny,     Julv      rathpr     rf„ll        .  !      ■ 

August  there  was'  about 'U  average  duration  of  tilrh! 
Bunshme.     E.  .v.,  Berkharfsted,  Slptembtr?,  Wll     * 


ENQUIRY. 

T  THE  ?"PT  E!ORER  Beetle'  Professor 
Lefroy,  Entomology  to  the  Roval  Horticultural 
Society,  will  be  obliged  if  growers  of  fruit 
in  Surrey  or  neighbouring  counties  whose  trees 
are  infested  with  the  Shot  Borer  Beetle  (Xyle- 
horus  dispar)  will  communicate  with  him  at  'the 
K.ji.b.  Gardens,  Wisley,  Riplev,  Surrey  He 
desires  particularly  to  learn  whether  there  are  in 
the  neighbourhood  indicated  any  considerable 
attacks  of  this  pest. 


{Correspondents   are  requested  to  write  the  names 
of     persons     and     places     as     legibly     as 
possible.    A'o  charge  is  made   for  these  announce- 
ments,   but   if  a   small   contribution   is    sent,    to    be 
placed    in    our    collecting    Box    for    the    Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund,  it    will    be    thankfully    received,    and 
an  acknowledgment  made  in  these  columns.] 
Mr-    C-    Abbott,   for  the   past   three  years   Gardener 
to  A.    M.   Grenfell,    Esq.,   Roehampton   House,    Roe- 
hampton,    as   Gardener   to    Lord   Farquhar,    White 
Lodge,  Bichmond  Park,  Surrey. 

Mr-  W.  J.  Cosham,  for  the  past  four  years  Gar- 
dener to  Miss  Johnson,  Woodlands,  London  Road, 
Redhill,  Surrey,  and  previously  ten  years  Gardener 
to  W.  E.  Oswell,  Esq.,  Hillside,  Grombridge,  as  Gar- 
dener to  A.  A.  Head,  Esq.,  Bury  Hill  House,  Anna 
valley,  Andover. 

Mr.  George  McKay.  Foreman  at  Norwood,  Alloa, 
as  Gardener  to  Mrs.  N.  Hamilton-Ogilvy,  at  Archer- 
field.  East  Lothian.  [Thanks  for  2s.  enclosed  for 
R.G.O.  Fund.— Eds.] 


SCHEDULES     RECEIVED. 

The  first  Annual  Exhibition  of  London 
Gardens,  to  be  held  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  on 
Wednesday,  September  9.  Secretary's  address,  32,  Vic- 
toria Street,  London. 
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Correjpondcnfa 


Beans  Diseased  :  E.  M.     The  injury  has  been 
caused  by  aphides.     The  seed  is  not  injured, 


Fig.  73. — pear-leaf  slugworm. 

and  the  ground  may  be  sown  again,  but  next 
time  spray  the  plants  with  an  insecticide  at  an 
early  stage  of  their  growth 

Blight  on  Ribes  :  T.  H.  C.  There  is  no  trace 
of  blight  on  the  Ribes.  The  plant  has  been 
scorched  by  the  sun  when  the  foliage  was 
damp. 

Carnations  Failing  :  E.  F.  G.  The  base  of  the 
stem  is  injured  by  the  fungus  Thielavia  basi- 
cola,  and  the  plants  cannot  be  saved.  The 
soil  is  infected  and  should  be  treated  with 
quicklime. 

Celery  Injured  by  Cercospora  Apii  :  Oxted. 
Spraying  is  not  likely  to  be  effective  at 
this  date,  but  you  might  try  a  solution  of 
liver  of  sulphur  or  the  Bordeaux  mixture. 
Next  year  spray  the  crop  with  either  solution 
before   the  disease  appears. 

Cherry  Leaves  Shrivelling  :  Cherry.  The 
tree  is  injured  by  the  Pear-leaf  slugworm, 
Selandria  atra  (see  fig.  73).  The  slugworms, 
which  are  covered  with  a  greenish  secretion, 
when  about  six  weeks  old  cast  their  green  or 
blackish-looking  coats  and  appear  as  buff  cater- 
pillars free  from  slime,  being  smooth  and 
transversely  wrinkled.  They  go  down  into  the 
ground,  spin  a  cocoon,  and  from  these  the 
slugworms  emerge  in  the  following  summer. 
The  larvae  feed  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves,  which,  in  some  instances,  they  remove 
entirely,  leaving  the  Cherry  leaves  as  skeletons. 
It  is  too  late  to  spray  this  year,  but  early  in 
June  next  year  dust  over  the  slugworms  with 
quicklime  or  saslime,  the  first  aDplication  of 
which  they  will  throw  off  by  exuding  a  coat- 
ing of  slime,  but  a  second 'application  made 
soon  after  will  kill  them.  Syringe  the  trees 
with  strong  soapsuds  or  tobacco  water,  or 
with  water  containing  two  pounds  of  soft  soap 


and  a  peck  of  lime  to  each  thirty  gallons  of 
water.  If  the  attack  is  severe  remove  the  sur- 
face soil  during  winter  and  burn  or  bury  deeply 
with  some  quicklime  or  gaslime.  If  the  soil 
cannot  be  removed  insert  vaporite  in  the  soil 
in  autumn. 

Cucumbers  Diseased  :  J.  W.  The  plants  are 
suffering  from  a  fungus  causing  spot  disease. 
Spray  them  with  a  solution  of  liver  of  sulphur 
every  alternate  day,  taking  care  to  wash  both 
sides  of  the  leaves. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  A.  B.  4,  Worcester  Pearmain  ; 

5,  Cellini  Pippin;  6,  Manks  Codlin;  12,  Wor- 
cester Pearmain  ;  17,  Lady  Sudeley  ;  21,  Wor- 
cester Pearmain ;  24,  Red  Astrachan.  The 
other  numbers  were  detached  from  the  fruit  on 
arrival. — R.  C.  Wild.  We  think  your  Plum  is 
Belgian  Purple.  The  growth  of  this  Plum  is 
close  and  dense. — F.  S.  N.  1,  Belle  Dubois  ;  2, 
Waltham  Abbey  Seedling  ;  3,  Warner's  King  ; 
4,  Bramley's  Seedling. —  W.  R.  S.  1,  Keswick 
Codling  ;  2,  Beauty  of  Bath  ;  3,  Jolly  Beggar  ; 
4,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh ;  5,  Kerry  Pippin ; 

6,  smashed  when  received. — W.  B.,  Dorset. 
1,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh ;  2,  Prince  Bis- 
marck ;  3,  Dumelow's  Seedling ;  4,  Ecklin- 
ville. — D.  A.  2,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh;  4, 
Worcester  Pearmain.  Other  numbers  de- 
tached.— IF.  /.  Richards.  Bietigheimer  Red. 
— T.  S.  1,  Kaisha  ;  2,  St.  Ambroise ;  3,  Jef- 
ferson ;  4,  Prince  Englebert ;  5,  Victoria;  6, 
Irish  Peach. — W.  H.  The  specimen  arrived 
very  much  crushed,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that 
it  is  the  Myrobalan  Plum. 

Names  of  Plants  :  A.  IF.  K.  Rudbeckia  laci- 
niata  flore  pleno  (Golden  Glow),  Buddleia 
variablis.  —  T.  H.  C.  Sedum  Telephium.  — 
H.  G.  P.  Lycium  chinense,  Thuya  Occident  alis 
lutea,  Abies  Pinsapo,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana 
Allumi. — S.  B.  and  Son.  Asclepias  tuberosa 
and  Liatris  spicata. — W.  B.  Brough.  Lathyrus 
sativus  (native  of  Europe). — M.  S.  A.  1, 
Chimonanthus  fragrans ;  2,  Magnolia,  prob- 
ably M.  conspicua  or  one  of  its  hybrids;  3, 
Asimina  triloba. 

Preservation  of  Vegetables  :  F.  G.  A  recipe 
for  the  preservation  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
was  given  in  our  issue  for  August  8,  page  105. 
The  process  for  bottling  Peas  was  described  in 
the  issue  for  July  18,  page  64,  and  this  may  be 
employed  for  Beans. 

Primula  japonica  :  /.  K.  W.  Moisture-loving 
Eastern  Primulas,  including  P.  japonica, 
P.  pulverulenta,  and  P.  Bulleyana,  are 
all  short-lived  plants,  which  need  con- 
tinually renewing  from  seed.  If  your 
plants  are  dying  before  flowering  two 
principal  causes  suggest  themselves  :  (1) 
They  have  received  a  sudden  check  during 
a  dry  period  (this  is  often  fatal  to  planted-out 
stock  which  is  exposed  to  sun,  and  has  insuf- 
ficient root  system  to  reach  down  to  water),  or 
(2)  they  are  overfed  with  your  byre  manure, 
which  has  set  up  a  sappy  growth,  open  to  bac- 
terial or  fungous  attack  on  the  least  injury  to 
the  plants  by  hoe  or  insect.  Try  planting  in 
fresh  loam,  with  no  manure  at  all,  at  a  level 
of  only  two  or  three  inches  above  high-water 
level,  and  in  half  shade. 

Transplanting  Roses  at  End  of  September  : 
/.  H.  R.  Roses  can  be  safely  lifted  at  the 
end  of  September,  and  your  proposed  method 
of  dealing  with  them  is  quite  right.  We  ad- 
vise you  to  prune  the  shoots  to  one-half  tfieir 
length,  and  also  any  young  sappy  shoots  may 
be  cut  back  close  to  their  base.  It  will  be  advis- 
able to  have  all  foliage  cut  off  a  day  or  so  before 
digging  up  the  plants,  and  instead  of  planting 
them  in  their  new  positions,  place  their  roots 
in  a  trench  near  a  wall  or  fence  facing  north 
and  cover  them  with  plenty  of  soil,  Give 
them  a  goorl  watering,  and  leave  the  plants 
there  until  the  last  week  in  October,  when  you 
may  set  tliem  out  in  their  permanent  places. 


Communications  Beceived— A.  G.— R.  D.— P.  C. 
— F.  H.— Interested— J.  G.— S.  B.  and  Son— W.  B.  B  — 
.T.  W.— M.  E.  S.— J.  J.  T.— C.  H.  H.-^T.  H.— 
R.  W.  C.—T.  P.— A.  G.— C.  M.  G.— Cardross— P.  S.  P. 
—Old  Reader— W.  H.  D.— L.  J.  C— R.  H—  J.  R.  J.— 
J.  B.  and  Co. 
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MR.  REGINALD   FARRER'S 
EXPLORATIONS  IN  CHINA. 

[We  publish  below  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  which  Mr.  Reginald  Parrer  is 
sending  to  us  from  the  scene  of  his  ex- 
plorations. Mr.  Farrer  left  England 
early  this  year  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  plants  in  Western  China  and 
Thibet.  His      descriptive,      illustrated 

articles  which  will  appear  periodically  in 
these  pages  will  keep  our  readers  in- 
formed of  his  experiences  and  adventures 
in  the  wild  countries  through  which  he  is 
now  journeying. — Eds.] 

I.    ON    THE    WAY. 

NEVER  till  now  did  I  properly  appre- 
ciate the  prices  asked  for  Chinese 
plants,  which  have  always  appeared 
to  me  preposterously  high.  But  to-day, 
being  about  halfway  towards  our  moun- 
tains after  more  than  a  month  of  hard 
tracking,  I  feel  that  a  Chinese  variety 
of  Shepherd's  Purse  may  very  properly 
be  priced  at  a  guinea.  My  precious 
herb  prevails  here,  indeed,  as  at  home, 
yet  rouses  no  tender  emotions.  So 
far  the  going  has  been  monotonous  in 
the  extreme,  over  vast  and  interminable 
plains  of  loess,  just  beginning  to  be  green 
with  corn,  and  golden  with  great  fra- 
grant streaks  of  mustard,  and  now,  near 
the  villages,  a  rosy  cloud  of  Peach  trees 


in  full  blossom.      We  have  at  last  left  be- 
hind us  the  perilous  province  of  Shensi, 
a-simmer  for  new  rebellions  and  horrors 
of    all   kinds,    and    have   come  out    upon 
the  firmer  ground  of  Mohammedan  Kansu. 
The  loess   country  was   very   wintry  still, 
and    its  most   striking  flower    a    Dicrano- 
stigma,  probably  the  same  thing  which  is 
still  sometimes  called   Chelidonium  Fran- 
chetianum.      Its  rosettes   of  glaucous  and 
velvety      foliage,       nobly     feathered      in 
rounded   lobes,   are  very  handsome  in  the 
faces  of  the  mud  cliffs ;  and,  as  we  passed, 
the      tall     showers     of     brilliant     yellow 
Celandines     were     beginning      to      open. 
More   mysterious,   but   even   more  charm- 
ing,   and   less   showy,    was   a   rather   rare 
plant,  now  long  since  left  behind.     From 
a  tuft  of  very  fine  glaucous  leafage,  deli- 
cate  and   ferny,   rose   bare  frail  scapes  of 
some   3   or   4   inches,   each    carrying   four 
or  five   flowers  in   an  umbel,  each   on    a 
long   fine  pedicel.      The   three   outer   seg- 
ments   of    pale    gold    were     ample,     and 
tucked    into  a  point    after  the    fashion   of 
some  Hypecoum,   while  three  inner  ones, 
very  narrow  and  bi-lobed,   formed   a  tube 
about  the   trifid   stigma.      Though   wholly 
dissimilar,   the  general  effect  of  the  mass 
was   that   of   a   yellow   Erodium.     These, 
too,    occurred    by  the  roadsides,  in   vary- 
ing shades   of  lilac,    rose   and  purple,    as 
were  also  countless   little  dainty   Oxytro- 
pids.     Put  of  all  purples  the  heartiest  is 
afforded     by     a     most     delightful     tufted 
Violet,    springing    in    small    fountains    of 
colour    along    the    sunlit    banks.        It    is 
probably    V.     Patrinii,    and    may    be     no 
better   than   V.    hirta  on   a  Dorset  down ; 
yet    here    it    has    a    rich    fascination,     so 
pretty   and    delicate    and    brilliant    in    its 
varying    shades    of    purple,    lavender    or 
amethyst,  twinkling  above  its  neat  tuft  of 
narrow    leaves   with    abundant   flowers    of 
varying  amplitude  and  outline.     There  is 
another   species,    too,    of    the   claw-leaved 
group,    with    blossoms    usually    of    much 
richer  violet,    with    a  pointed  lip   heavily 
freaked  with  gold;    both  these  are  scent- 
less.    In    damper   places    a  great   golden- 
flowered  Potentilla  runs  about,   and  has  a 
very    close   resemblance   to   P.    ambigua; 
on  drier  banks  the  charming  little  annual 
Androsace    Engleri    achieves    an     almost 
perfect    imitation     of    A.     carnea.        And 
now    from    the    sere    downs    burst    single 
violet  goblets  of  an  Anemone  that  recalls 
A.   Pulsatilla  on  the  Devil's  Dyke,   but  is 
clearly   of    closer    kinship    to    A.    Halleri 
and   imperial   A.  sinensis.     All   the  road- 
sides are  carpeted  with  hassocky  tufts  of 
a   little   Iris   that  never   seems   to  flower 
oyer  half  the  country,   though   very  occa- 
sionally one  comes  upon  isolated  stretches 
of   it    where    the    low,    wide   cushions    of 
broadish  foliage  are  thickly  set  with  seed 
capsules.      More  generous  is  I.  graminea, 
which     abounds    in     the    sere     fine     her- 
bage of    high,    hot    downs,    and    now    en- 
riches their  brown  expanse  with  here  and 
there  a  dainty  spidery  cup  of  amethystine 
blue,   suggesting  a  Crocus   torn  in  strips, 
or    I.     reticulata    diminished     and    made 
anaemic. 

For  the  last  three  or  four  days  our  feet 
have  been  set  on  ways  more  interesting 
and  full  of  promise — over  the  mountain 
passes    that    make    the    natural   boundary 


between  Kansu  and  Shensi.  These  are 
often  clothed  densely  in  coppice  of  all 
sorts,  but  mainly  Lilac,  shrubby  Spiraeas 
of  the  Lindleyana  group,  Rosa  rubus, 
Staphylea,  and  such-like  precious  gar- 
nishes of  our  shrubberies,  here  occurring 
in  a  dense  woodland  tangle.  Here  and 
there  among  these  stand  up  rare  speci- 
mens of  the  great  Red  Birch,  a  noble  tree, 
stiff  and  angular  and  stalwart  and 
gnarled,  not  in  the  least  suggesting  a 
Birch,  but  rather  some  bewitched  and  an- 
cient Plane.  The  undergrowth  of  the 
hills,  whether  bare  or  wooded,  is  a  mass 
of  Anemone  japonica,  whose  dead  stems, 
still  silvered  with  fluff,  rise  3  feet 
or  so  among  the  herbage.  On  the 
ground  ramps  a  most  charming  Adian- 
tum — at  one  point  I  noticed  a  pale  Ane- 
mone of  nemorosa  blood,  and  in  another 
a  Corydalis,  with  short  spires  of  delicate 
sky-blue.  And  Asplenium  trichomanes 
supplied  a  tender  touch  beyond  the  power 
of  Shepherd's  Purse. 

Another    pass    provided    different    mat- 
ter.    It  was  barer  than  the  last,  and  of  a 
north-country    aspect,    dark  with    promis- 
ing-looking  relics   of   sedge    and    herbage, 
more  rich  in  suggestion  than  the  thin  film 
of  vegetation  that  clothes  the  loess.     On 
its    sunnier    banks    the    purple   Anemone 
was   breaking  gloriously,    and    among   the 
patches  of   coppice   I   saw   a  large   and    a 
small  Polygonatum  still  lingering  in  dead 
foliage,     though     the     new    shoots    were 
hardly    visible.         Towards    the  summit, 
however,    a  new  wonder  came  into   view, 
growing  only  on  the  cooler,  shady  side  of 
the  glen,  and   in   a  rich   free  soil,  moist 
and  dark,   among  buried  screes  of  rock. 
This   was   a   Hellebore   of  the  Lent-Rose 
group — such   a  wonder  of   delicate  charm 
that,  even  if  it  prove  of  "  no  commercial 
value  "  (in  that  final  condemnation  of  the 
great-minded),  will  probably  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  discerning    be  held  amply  to 
justify  the  interest   taken  by  the  R.H.S. 
in  my  journey.     So  I  have  special  hopes  of 
seeing  this  lovely  plant  a-blow  one  day  at 
Wisley.      It  may  be  imagined  as  a  much- 
magnified   Wood-Anemone,  with   three   or 
four    dainty    flowers    of    pearly-white    or 
pink  spraying  abroad  from  the  one  stem, 
each  on  a   fine  and   dainty  pedicel    of  its 
own,     and     with    the     pointed    flower-seg- 
ments  of   the  fairy-like   crimpled    silk   of 
Anemone  nemorosa,  instead  of  the  rather 
fat  and   stolid   consistency    which    usually 
prevails  among  the  Hellebores.     It  has  a 
grace,   indeed,    and    charm   of   habit   and 
colour   and  port  which  seem   at   present, 
to  my  enthusiastic  eye,  to  set  it  apart  in 
the  race.     But  then  I  have  not  here  for 
comparison  the  huger,  stouter  and  showier 
hybrids  in   the  group     that  are  nowadays 
so   freely   raised    and    grown.         Now    we 
have  descended  for  the  moment  from  the 
mountains     before     sallying     forth     into 
others.     In  the  loess  hill  around,   Plagio- 
spermum  sinense  is  abundant — a  pleasant, 
small,     thorny     bush     of     emerald-green, 
strangely  suggestive   of   a   Berberis,    with 
straight  sprays  laden  with  a  fluff  of' white 
or -creamy  flowers.     Its  red  berries  were 
once  mistaken  for  those  of  Crataegus  pyra- 
cantha    (!)    and    condignly  neglected    ac- 
cordingly.      Reginald     Farrer,      Kantu, 
April  12,  191 4. 
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CLASNEVIN   ROCK   GARDEN. 

ASTER  BATANGENSIS. 
A  Michaelmas  Daisy  flowering  in  May  and 
June  may  seem  rather  out  of  season,  but  never- 
theless this  is  a  useful  and  pleasing  subject. 
Aster  batangensis  (see  fig.  74)  forms  a  compact 
little  shrub  about  1  foot  high,  and  literally 
smothers  itself  with  bloom.  The  flowers  are  of 
quite  the  same  appearance  as  a  Michaelmas 
Daisy,  of  a  bright  purple,  quite  li  inch  across, 
the  petals  being  much  longer  and  narrower  than 
usual  in  the  genus.  To  Messrs.  Bees,  Ltd.,  we 
owe  the  introduction  of  this  useful  rock  plant, 
and,  like  the  majority  of  the  newer  Chinese 
plants,  it  has  proved  hardy  at  Glasnevin. 

CHEIRANTHUS  LINIFOLIUS. 

Cheiranthus  linifolius  (syn.  Erysimum  lini- 
folium — see  fig.  73)  is  a  native  of  Spain,  and 
was  collected  by  Mr.  Clarence  Elliott,  who  kindly 
presented  some  seed  to  the  Glasnevin  Botanic 
Gardens.  Towards  the  end  of  February,  1913, 
seed  was  sown  in  a  pan,  and  the  seedlings  trans- 
planted to  the  rockery  in  May  flowered  through- 
out October  and  November,  and  ripened  some 
seed  which  has  germinated  this  spring.  The  plants 
came  through  the  winter  untouched  by  frost,  and 
started  to  flower  early  in  May,  whilst  in  June 
they  formed  a  spreading  mass  a  yard  across  and 
about  a  foot  to  18  inches  high,  and  wore  covered 
with  lilac-coloured  flowers.  At  the  present  time 
(September)  the  plants  are  quite  bright  and 
attractive,  although  not  flowering  so  freely  as 
in  May  yet  they  give  a  touch  of  colour  in  the 
Tockery.  The  lilac  colour  of  the  flowers  is  most 
welcome,  for  there  are  very  few  free-growing 
rockery  plants  having  this  pleasing  tone. 

The  flowers  are  borne  on  racemes  like  a  wall- 
flower on  leafy  stems.  The  individual  flowers 
measure  half  an  inch  across.  The  leaves  are 
linear  with  a  sinuate  margin,  in  length  3  inches 
by  a  quarter  of  an  inch  across. 

This  Erysimum  promises  to  make  a  first-rate 
plant  for  the  rockery.  It  grows  well  in  any 
ordinary,  well-drained  soil,  and  seems  to  enjoy 
full  sun.  Cuttings  strike  easily,  and  fresh  seed 
germinates  readily. 

Some  journals  have  stated  that  it  is  likely  to 
be  a  biennial,  but  here  it  promises  to  be  peren- 
nial, and  in  Willkomm's  Flora  Hispaneae, 
where  a  description  is  given,  it  is  said  to  be 
perennial.     L.  N.  Ball. 


CULTURAL    NOTE. 


LACHENALIAS. 
Lachenalia  bulbs  should  be  potted  in  July  or 
August  in  a  compost  such  as  is  suitable  for 
Freesias.  I  usually  pot  both  these  plants  at  the 
6ame  time,  but  Lachenalias  are  less  amenable 
to  forcing  than  Freesias.  The  plants  may  be 
grown  in  five-  or  six-inch  pots,  in  hanging 
baskets  and  boxes,  the  last-named  system  for 
producing  flowers  for  cutting. 

After  potting  they  should  be  removed  to  a  cold 
frame,  kept  close,  and  the  pots  covered  with, 
cocoanut  fibre  to  retain  moisture.  Unless  the  soil 
be  dry,  watering  will  not  be  necessary  until  after 
the  foliage  appears,  when  the  covering  should  be 
removed  and  air  admitted  on  all  favourable  occa- 
sions. Batches  may  be  brought  on  as  required 
in  a  greenhouse  temperature,  but  any  attempt 
at  hard  forcing  will  end  in  failure. 

The  plants  may  be  had  in  flower  from  mid- 
January  onwards.  When  the  pote  are  full  of 
roots  feeding  is  advisable,  liquid  manure,  if  ob- 
tainable, being  very  suitable,  though  almost  any 
good  fertiliser  will  be  beneficial,  as  Lachenalias 
are  gross  feeders.  Feeding  should  be  continued 
after  the  flowering  period  is  pa6t,  until  growth  is 
completed,  and  the  plants  show  signs  of  rest- 
ing, when  they  should  be  placed  on  a  shelf  in  full 
sunlight,  and  water  gradually  withheld  until  the 
bulbs  are  perfectly  dry,  in  which  condition  they 


should  remain  until  the  time  comes  for   them  to 
be  repotted. 

They  can  be'flowered  in  the  same  pots  a  second 
year,  but  the  bulbs  usually  become  crowded,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  flowers,  though  numerous, 
are  weaker.  For  hanging  baskets  the  bulbs  can 
be  either  placed  in  their  permanent  position  when 
dormant,  or  they  may  be  transferred  from  boxes 
when  growth  is  well  advanced.  The  latter  is  per- 
haps the  better  method,  as  more  even  plants  can 
be  selected.  If  grown  in  a  moist  atmosphere  and 
cool  temperature,  few  plants  are  less  liable  to 
attacks  of  insect  pests,  and  a  light  fumigation 
is  sufficient  to  rid  them  of  any  such  pests. 
Of  varieties,  perhaps  tricolor,  red,  green, 
and  yellow,  is  the  best  known,  but  the 
showy  Nelsonii  stands  pre-eminent  in  my  opinion 
on  account  of  its  beautiful  clear-yellow  colour,  its 
extreme  floriferousness,  and  the  prolific  increase 
in  the  size  and  number  of  its  bulbs.  Another 
fine  variety,  though  rarely  seen,  partly  because  it 
increases  very  slowly,  is  aurea,  a  lovely  deep 
orange  colour,  very  striking  indeed    when    well 


well-decayed  manure  from  an  old  frame,  1 
part ;  and  about  a  6-inch  pot  full  of  bone  meal 
to  every  2  bushels  of  compost.  If  the  loam 
is  inclinied  to  be  heavy  a  little  sharp  sand  should 
be  added. 

One  of  the  most  successful  growers  of  pot 
Roses  prepares  his  compost  a  year  in  advance. 
He  takes  5  parts  of  yellow  loam  of  a  fibrous 
nature  to  one  part  horse  and  cow  manure  and 
some  burnt  earth.  The  manure  and  loam  are 
placed  in  a  large  heap  in  layers,  sandwich 
fashion,  and  when  I  say  about  500  loads  of  loam 
are  used  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  there  is  no 
fear  of  the  heap  becoming  too  dry.  The 
average  gardener  will  not  need  a  very  large  stack 
of  compost,  but  he  will  be  well  repaid  if  he 
prepares  a  small  stack  on  these  lines.  I  once 
knew  a  very  successful  pot  Rose  grower,  who 
used  to  win  numerous  prizes  at  the  shows  in  the 
early  sixties,  and  his  plan  was  to  make  a 
stack  of  fibrous  loam,  with  night  soil  placed  in 
between  layers  of  the  loam,  fully  12  months 
before  using  the  compost. 


Fig.  73. — cheiranthus  linifolius   in  the  glasnevin  rock  garden. 


grown ;  luteola  is  a  light  and  pretty  form  of  tri- 
colour, green  being  its  predominating  colour  ;  pen- 
dula  is  a  larger-flowered  variety  ;  while  orchioides 
is  more  quaint  than  useful,  a  remark  that  also 
applies  to  glaucina,  which  has  flowers  of  a  curious 
glaucous  hue.  F.  A.  Edwards,  Upton  Gardens, 
Alrcsford,    Hampshire. 


THE     ROSARY. 


TIME  FOR  RE-POTTING. 

Early  September  is  a  suitable  time  for  re- 
potting any  Roses,  intended  for  blooming  in 
April  and  May  and-  that  have  filled'  their  pots 
with  roots ;  all  others  should  not  be  shifted. 
Plants  desired  for  earlier  forcing  should  have  been 
re-potted  in  June,  and  if  the  work  was  not  done 
then  it  will  be  desirable  to  top-dress  them  and 
postpone   the  re-potting  until  another  season. 

I  do  not  favour  a  large  shift.  It  is  better  to 
confine  the  roots  rather  than  to  give  them  too 
much  space,  nor  need  I  dwell  on  the  fact  that 
clean  pots  and  crocks  are  essential.  The  compost 
may    consist    of    good    fibrous    loam,    2    parts ; 


The  plants  that  are  about  to  be  re-potted 
have  of  course  been  standing  outside  for  some 
weeks  now,  and  they  have  been  watered  as  re- 
quired. It  is  well  to  shake  them  moderately 
free  of  the  old  soil,  and  in  order  to  do  this  care- 
fully it  is  best  to  turn  out  the  plant,  and  after 
removing  the  crocks,  gently  prod  the  ball  of 
earth  with  a  pointed  stick.  Then  give  the  plant 
a  shake,  when  a  quantity  of  the  old  soil  will 
fall  away  without  damaging  the  small,  fibrous 
roots.  Having  made  the  pot  ready  with  a  liberal 
amount  of  crocks,  which  may  consist  of  oyster 
shells  if  available,  a  handful  or  two  of  the  lumpy 
portions  of  the  compost  should  he  placed  on  the 
crocks  and  rammed  down  with  the  rammer.  The 
plant  is  then  set  in  the  pit,  and  the  compost 
shovelled  to  about  half  full  and  well  rammed 
in,  then  the  remainder  filled  in  and  also  made 
firm.  Roses  prefer  good  firm  potting,  and  the 
pots  should  be  tilled  to  within  about  1  inch  f ro  n 
the  top.  After  re-potting  stand  the  plants  in  a 
position  out-of-doors  that  is  well  exposed  to  the 
sun,  and  see  that  the  pots  are  placed  .on  a  bed 
of  ashes.     Should  no  rain  fall  in  the  course  of  a 
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day  or  two  the  plants  should  receive  a  watering. 
i  prefer  to  keep  plants  outdoors  as  late  in  Octoher 
as  possible,  but  if  sharp  frosts  threaten  they 
should  be  removed  to  a  cold  house. 

The  top-dressing  of  plants  that  are  not 
to  be  potted  may  also  be  carried  out  at  the 
present  time.  Turn  out  the  plants  and  clear 
the  crocks  of  any  soil  accumulations.  Then  re- 
place the  ball  and  remove  2  or  3  inches  of  sur- 
face soil.  Spread  on  a  good  handful  of  Thom- 
son's or  Clay's  manure,  then  cover  with  good 
fibrous  loam  with  a  little  sand  added.  The 
quantity  of  fertiliser  mentioned  would  be  for 
plants  in  8  or  10-inch  pots.  Larger  or  smaller 
plants  should  receive  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity 
in  proportion. 

PLANTING    ROSES    UNDER    GLASS. 

The  present  is  a  good  time  to  plant  out  climb- 
ing Roses  under  glass  in  well  prepared  borders 
or  tubs.  It  is  the  best  economy  to  purchase 
extra  sized  pot  plants  for  this  purpose,  and  as 
most  of  the  large  Rose-growers  stock  these  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  desired 
varieties.  Some  of  the  newer  climbing  sports 
of  popular  Roses  should  find  a  place  in  every 
large  establishment.  I  refer  to  such  climbers  as 
Marquise  de  Sinety,  Paul  Lede,  Clara  Watson, 
and  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting,  while  Madame 
Pierre  Cochet  and  Melanie  Soupert  are  all  splen- 
did and  make  prodigious  growths,  being  admir- 
ably suited  for  walls  or  roofs  of  lofty  conserva- 
tories or  greenhouses.  They  yield  blooms  as  a 
rule  superior  to  the  types  from  which  they 
sported,  and  are  thus  of  great  value.  Of  course 
the  older  climbing  sorts  are  still  good,  such  as 
Climbing  Lady  Ashtown,  Niphetos,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant,  Richmond,  and  Liberty,  and  no  one  should 
miss  planting  Florence  Veitch,  which  is  to  be 
recommended,  both  for  colour  and  fragrance.  In 
the  outdoor  Rose  garden  Ramblers  will  need 
attention,  if  it  has  not  already  been  given.  A 
good  proportion  of  the  old  growths  should  be  cut 
clean  out,  and  the  young  rods  carefully  trained  in. 
Whilst  the  plants  yield  young  rods  liberally  it 
is  a  bad  policy  to  harbour  much  old  wood. 
Where  new  rods  only  started  late  in  the  season, 
more  discrimination  is  necessary,  as  some 
of  these  may  be  too  pithy  to  be  of  service 
next  season,  in  which  case  we  must  retain  some 
old  wood.  Weeping  Roses  should  be  well  thinned 
now  of  old  wood.  This  encourages  new  growths 
immensely,  and  there  is  still  time  for  these  to 
make  a  good  progress.  The  Poses  in  the  beds 
and  borders  should  have  all  the  old  trusses  of 
bloom  removed  ere  they  form  seed  pods,  for  this 
will  prolong  the  autumnal  blooming.    Experience. 


NURSERY     NOTES. 


ANNUALS  AT  READING  AND  LANGLEY. 

Although  it  has  not  been  an  ideal  season  for 
annuals  raised  in  the  open,  there  is  such  a  gor- 
geous display  of  these  flowers  in  Messrs.  button 
and  Sons'  trial  grounds  at  Reading  and  at  Lang- 
ley,  that  even  the  fleeting  glimpse  which  is 
obtained  from  the  windows  of  express  railway 
trains  leaves  a  vivid  impression.  At  Langley, 
which  has  the  richest  soil,  it  is  the  deep 
orange-yellows  and  the  richest  pinks  that  most 
impress  the  sight,  whilst  the  grounds  near  the 
railway  at  Reading  give  the  impression  of  a 
greater  variety  and  complete  harmony.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  greater  extent  of  the  Reading 
grounds,  because  an  inspection  showed  that  there 
is  a  great  variety  of  annuals  in  both  trial  grounds, 
and  that  no  particular  colours  predominate. 

Three  dominant  impressions  remain  from  my 
recent  visit  to  Messrs.  Suttons  and  Sons'  grounds. 
These  are  that  nothing  is  left  to  chance  ;  that  the 
trials  are  genuine  trials  ;  and  that  a  large  numbe! 
of  annuals  might  be  used  in  the  rock  garden 
To  take  the  last  first,  I  was  impressed  over  and 
over  again  by  the  many  distinct  kinds  which,  by 
their  habit,  might  not  only  without  incongruity 


but  with  advantage  be  included  amongst  the 
perennial  Alpines  in  the  rock  garden,  where 
they  would  increase  its  beauty  and  attractions ; 
especially  at  this  season,  when  the  great  majority 
of  rock  plants  are  out  of  bloom.  Of  the  dwarf 
annuals  suitable  for  this  purpose,  mention  may 
be  made  of  Abronia  umbellata,  a  lovely  trailing 
plant,  which  freely  bears  rose-coloured  Verbena- 
like flowers ;  Alyssum  saxatile,  Anagallis,  both 
the  blue  and  scarlet;  Brachycome  iberidifolia,  a 
rather  taller  species,  which  yields  blue,  white, 
and  rose  flowers ;  Chamaepeuee  Casabonae 
(although  this  is  a  perennial  it  is  grown  in 
gardens  as  an  annual,  and  for  the  beauty  of  its 
tuft  of  foliage) ;  Candytuft,  Dimorphotheca 
hybrids ;  Escli6choltzias,  especially  the  varieties 
which  bear  rose  and  orange-coloured  flowers; 
Gypsophila  muralis,  a  dainty  species,  producing 
rose-coloured  blooms  ;  Linum  sibiricum  varieties  ; 
Portulacas,  single  and  double,  in  various  colours  ; 
Sanvitalia  procumbens,  an  uncommon  plant, 
which  may  be  popularly  described  as  being  a  very 
tiny,  prostrate  Sunflower;  Saponaria  calabrica, 
pink  star-like  flowers ;  S.  ocymoides,  an  elegant 
trailing  species,  bearing  rose-coloured  blossoms  ; 
and  the  tiny  Sedum  coerulum.  This  is  far  from 
being  an  exhaustive  list,  but  it  will  suffice  to 
show   the  great  possibilities  nf  annuals   for  rock 


Fig.    74. — aster    jiataxgexsis   at    glasxevin. 

(See   p.   186.) 

gardening,  where  they  would  be  especially  valu- 
able during  the  first  two  or  three  seasons  of  the 
rock  garden's  existence,  where  a  delightful  dis- 
play could  be  made  at  a  trifling  cost  until  the 
more  expensive  permanent  plants  had  become 
established   and   of  full   size. 

The  genuineness  of  the  Sutton  trials  is  plainly 
seen  by  the  "rogues,"  which  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  beds,  so  that  their  relative  propor- 
tions and  character  may  be  noted  and  recorded. 
This,  combined  with  the  many  evidences  of  care- 
ful detail  and  thought,  as,  for  example,  the  meat- 
safe-like  protectors,  which  are  dotted  over  the 
ground  at  Langley,  enclosing  selected  plants,  to 
ensure  against  promiscuous  fertilisation,  show 
plainly  that  nothing  is  left  to  chance,  but  that 
true  results  are  desired   and  obtained. 

The  chief  floral  novelty  of  this  season  is  un- 
doubtedly the  Red,  or,  more  appropriately,  the 
Gaillardia  Sunflower,  which  is  now  well  known 
to  visitors  at  the  R.H.S.  shows  at  Vincent 
Square.  This  cross  between  Helianthus  annuns 
and  the  wild  Sunflower  of  America  (H.  lenticu- 
laris)  is  of  the  true  H.  annuus  type,  but  is  not 
so  tall,  and  it  comes  remarkably  true  from  seed. 
Clarkia  elegans  Purple  Prince,  Coreopsis  Lemon 
Queen.  Dimorphotheca  aurantiaca  hybrids,  Lava- 
tera  Loveliness,  Nigella  White  Miss  Jekyll, 
and  Aster  Pink  Ray  are   other   novelties   which 


are  all  improvements  on  the  standard  varieties. 
The  Dimorphotheca  hybrids  are  especially  charm- 
ing, very  many  of  the  new  shades  of  colour  are 
really  enchanting,  and  before  long  we  may  expect 
to  see  as  great  a  variety  as  in  the  Gerberas,  to 
which  the  flowers  have  such  a  passing  likeness, 
that  with  a  little  licence  a  popular  name  of 
"Hardy  Gerberas"  might  be  given  to  them. 
Besides  being  of  a  new  shade  of  colour,  the 
Coreopsis  Lemon  Queen  possesses  exceedingly 
graceful  foliage.  Lavatera  Loveliness  is  of  richer 
colour,  is  more  compact  and  floriferous  than  L. 
rosea  splendens,  and,  like  that  well-known 
annual,  is  invaluable  as  a  cut  flower  for  filling 
large  vases.  Amongst  the  very  many  Nastur- 
tiums that  are  grown  at  Reading,  "  Ivy-leaved 
Golden  Queen"  at  once  attracts  attention;  it  is 
evidently  a  cross  between  the  old  favourite 
Canary  Creeper  and  a  tall  yellow  variety ;  the 
vigour  of  the  tall  yellow  is  retained,  the  flowers 
are  of  large  size,  and  in  their  serrated  margins 
plainly  show  the  canariense  parentage.  This 
will  be  a  valuable  trailing  annual  for  tubs  and 
window  boxes.  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
only  the  yellow  and  orange  coloured  varieties 
->f  Eschscholtzia,  a  visit  to  Reading,  where  may 
be  seen  such  sorts  as  Ruby  King,  Frilled  Pink, 
Rosy  Queen,  and  Dainty  Queen,  would  indicate 
the  great  advance  and  future  possibilities  in  this 
genus. 

No  account  of  Messrs.  Sutton's  annuals  would 
be  complete  without  mention  of  their  Antir- 
rhinums, which,  although  perennials,  are  gene- 
rally treated  as  annuals.  The  work  which  the 
firm  ha6  done  with  this  plant  needs  no  mention 
here,  it  is  common  knowledge  that  we  owe  much 
of  the  enormous  improvement  which  has  been 
effected  during  the  last  20  or  so  of  years  to  their 
tireless  energy  and  skill.  Never  content,  Messrs. 
Sutton  have  of  late  laid  themselves  out  to  evolve 
a  really  good  dwarf  pink  strain,  and  they  havj 
now  achieved  it  in  Delicate  Pink,  which  is  an 
especially  charming  plant.  Although  in  the  tall 
and  intermediate  strains  there  are  many  varie- 
ties of  good  pink  shades,  hitherto  there  has  been 
none  in  the  Tom  Thumb  section  which  has 
not  had  a  deal  of  magenta  in  the  colour  compo- 
sition of  the  flowers.  These  dwarf  Antirrhinums, 
which  form  tufts  of  foliage  averaging  6  inches  in 
height,  and  become  studded  with  compact  spikes 
of  beautiful  flowers,  are  most  valuable  for  summer 
bedding  purposes. 

Did  space  permit,  much  might  be  written  of 
the  many  beautiful  and  valuable  hardy  annuals 
which  are  known  to  very  few  gardeners.  Of  such 
are  Oxalis  Cloth  of  Gold,  a  true  annual,  bearing 
yellow  flowers  on  plants  9  inches  high ;  Hibiscus 
africanus  major,  interesting  plants  about  2  feet 
high,  well  furnished  with  primrose-yellow 
flowers,  which  have  deep  violet  centres ;  the 
Sanvitalia  umbellata,  already  noted  as  being  a 
suitable  annual  for  the  rock  garden ;  the  im- 
proved Hawkweeds,  which  bear  uncommon  pink, 
white,  yellow,  or  6ilvery  white  flowers  ;  Cacalia 
coccinea,  which  has  heads  of  vivid  orange-scarlet 
flowers  on  long  stems  ;  Callirhoe  digitata,  a  free- 
flowering  crimson  species,  are  only  a  few  of  the 
many  kinds  grown  at  Reading  and  Langley. 
A.  O.  B. 


Dioscorea.—  The  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,  new  series,  vol.  x.,  No.  1, 
contains  a  svnopsis  of  the  species  of  Dioscorea' 
of  the  Old  'World,  except  the  African.  This 
synopsis  is  the  forerunner  of  a  detailed,  fully- 
illustrated  monograph  in  preparation,  which  will 
a.ppear  in  the  Annals  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Calcutta.  It  contains  107  species, 
including  a  considerable  number  previously  mi 
described.  Dioscorea  sativa  is  definitely  re- 
duced to  D.  bulbifera,  of  which  eight  varieties 
are  distinguished.  The  distribution  of  the 
genus  is  pantropical.  with  a  few  outliers  in  both 
north  and  south  temperate  regions,  including  the 
remotely  isolated  D.  pyrenaica.  The  genus  is 
numerously  represented  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
America,  and  some  account  of  the  African 
species  will  be  found  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
for  July  12,  1913. 
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SMALL   HOLDINCS. 

Sir  Sydney  Olivier,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  has  circulated  the  following  letter 
to  the  County  Councils  : — 

I  am  directed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  to  say  that  they  have  had  under  con- 
sideration the  arrangements  made  in  England 
and  Wales  for  providing  technical  instruction  in 
agriculture  for  small  holders. 

It  appears  to  them  that.,  notwithstanding  ad- 
vances recently  made,  there  is  still  much  room 
for  enabling  the  small  holder  to  improve  his  con- 
dition by  assisting  him  with  suitable  instruction, 
so  as  to  enable  him  to  increase  the  production 
of  his  holding  and  to  market  his  produce  satisfac- 
torily. In  the  Board's  view  it  is  desirable  that 
continuous  efforts  should  be  made  to  effect  these 
objects  through  the  Education  and  Small  Hold- 
ings Committees,  who  are  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  laws  enacted  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  welfare  of  rural   workers. 

Out  of  a  total  of  435,700  holdings  above  one 
acre  in  England  and  Wales  292,400  are  under  50 
acres,  while  in  addition  there  are  over  118,000 
allotments  under  one  acre  belonging  to  local 
authorities,  apart  from  a  large  number  of  allot- 
ments let  by  private  landowners.  Judged  by 
numbers  alone  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive field  of  work  for  the  teacher,  while  in 
addition  it  must  be  remembered  that  of  all 
classes  of  the  agricultural  population  the  small 
holder  and  rural  labourer  have  the  least  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  instruction  and  skilled  advice 
and  are  consequently  most  in  need  of  assistance. 
The  Board,  therefore,  invite  Education  Com- 
mittees, in  arranging  their  schemes  of  Agricul- 
tural Education,  to  give  special  consideration  to 
the  needs  of  small  holders  and  allotment  holders, 
and  with  this  object  in  view  they  would  suggest 
that  the  Small  Holdings  Committee  and  the 
County  Land  Agent  should  be  asked  to  indicate 
districts  where  instruction  might  suitably  be 
given,  and  also  the  type  of  instruction  most 
needed. 

Small  holders  and  allotment  holders  are 
usually  to  be  found  in  groups  or  colonies,  and 
these  would  afford  a  convenient  centre  for  orga- 
nised day  and  evening  classes  and  for  courses 
of  instruction  in  such  subjects  as  Horticulture, 
Poultry-keeping  and  Dairying.  A  small  hold- 
ing colony  is  also  a  most  appropriate  centre  for 
demonstration  holdings  or  plots  illustrative  of 
the  best  methods  of  growing  and  manuring 
market-garden  crops,  fruit,  etc.  Demonstration 
holdings  or  plots  can  also  be  used  to  introduce 
to  the  notice  of  small  holders  crops  not  usually 
cultivated  by  them,  but  which  have  proved  suc- 
cessful elsewhere.  When  well  managed  and 
properly  supervised  by  the  instructors  they  are 
likely  to  be  of  greater  use  in  educating  cottagers 
and  small  holders  than  instruction  of  the  class- 
room type.  Especially  is  this  the  case  where  the 
instructor  visits  the  land  of  the  small  holder  and 
discusses  the  application  to  it  of  lessons  taught 
by  the  demonstration  plots. 

In  making  the  above  general  observations  the 
Board  recognise  that  the  conditions  of  each 
county  vary,  but  they  think  u.  would  serve  a 
useful  purpose  if  the  County  Organiser  or  i,he 
Director  of  Education  could  be  instructed  to 
consult  the  County  Land  Agent  and  to  report 
how  far  the  existing  facilities  in  trie  county  meet 
the  needs  of  small  occupiers  and  what  steps  can 
be  taken  to  extend  them  for  the  benefit  of  all 
sections  of  the  labouring  classes. 

The  Board  desire  me  to  say  in  this  connection 
that  they  think  it  will  probably  be  found  that 
an  opening  exists  in  most  counties  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  officer,  acting  under  the  County 
Organiser,  who  could  devote  himself  especially, 
and  in  some  cases  entirely,  to  the  needs  of  small 
holders   and    allotment   holders. 

The  appointment  of  a  Small  Holdings'  In- 
structor would  ensure  that  the  small  holders  in 
the   county,   who  might  otherwise  be  neglected, 


were  benefited  by  the  educational  work  of  the 
local  authority.  Being  in  constant  touch  with 
the  small  holding  community,  he  would  be  able 
to  make  a  special  study  of  their  needs  and  of 
the  best  way  of  advancing  their  interests ;  he 
would  thus  supplement  and  further  the  work  of 
the  Small  Holdings  Committee  by  helping  their 
tenants  to  cultivate  their  land  in  the  best  way 
possible.  This  instructor  should  not,  however, 
confine  his  attention  to  the  statutory  small 
holders.  His  services  should  be  equally  avail- 
able to  all  small  occupiers. 

Without  necessarily  being  a  specialist  in  any 
particular  branch,  he  6hould  possess  such  a 
general  knowledge  of  market  gardening  or  of 
agriculture  as  would  enable  him  to  furnish  small 
holders  with  advice  as  to  the  selection  of  their 
crops  and  as  to  the  best  means  of  cultivating 
and  marketing  them.  With  the  latter  object  in 
view  he  would  endeavour  to  promote  and 
organise  co-operation,  both  for  purchase  and  sale, 
amongst  the  small  holders  of  the  district. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  suggestion  of  the  Board 
amounts  in  effect  to  the  appointment  of  an  assis- 
tant to  the  Agricultural  Organiser,  who  would 
devote  himself  more  especially  to  the  needs  of 
small  growers,  and  spend  much  of  his  time  visit- 
ing their  holdings,  discussing  their  difficulties, 
and  securing  for  them  the  full  benefits  of  the 
educational  facilities  provided  by  the  Authority. 

The  Board  recognise  the  great  efforts  that  have 
recently  been  made  in  many  counties  to  further 
the  interests  of  agricultural  education,  but  they 
are  convinced  that  further  provision  is  required 
for  the  smaller  agriculturists,  and  in  view  of 
the  substantial  grants  which  the  Farm  Institute 
Fund  provides  in  aid  of  additional  expenditure, 
they  hope  that  your  Authority  will  give  their 
careful  consideration  to  the  above  suggestion  and 
will  co-operate  with  them  in  endeavouring  to 
promote  the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  the 
rural  population. 


The  Week*  s  Work. 


of  maturing  their  growth.  Such  plants  should 
be  exposed  to  the  sunlight  except  during 
the  hottest  portion  of  the  day,  when  a 
slight  shade  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
disfigurement  to  the  foliage.  Any  plants  that 
are  not  producing  flower  seeds  and  that  require 
more  root  room  should  be  re-potted  as  soon  as 
the  new  growths  commence  to  produce  roots,  but 
any  that  are  showing  flower  shoots  must  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  undisturbed  until  the  flower- 
ing is  past.  Plants  that  are  re-potted  will  need 
some  shade  from  bright  sunshine  until  they  be- 
come re-established. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  H.  J.  Chaphan,   Gardener  to  Mrs.  COOKSOH, 
Oakwood.  Wylam-on-Tyne. 

MASDEVALLIA.-When  the  Odontoglossums 
have  been  given  attention  in  regard  to  re-potting 
and  top-dressing  the  cultivator  may  commence 
to  overhaul  the  Masdevallias.  Such  species,  for 
instance,  as  M.  Veitchii,  M.  coccinea  (Harryana), 
M.  ignea,  M.  Davisii,  M.  Shuttleworthii,  M. 
polysticta,  M.  leontoglossa,  and  most  of  the 
hybrids  that  require  more  root  room,  or,  as  in 
the  case  of  large  specimen  plants,  have  become 
bare  in  the  centre  from  loss  of  foliage,  should 
be  re-potted  as  soon  as  the  outdoor  conditions 
are  favourable,  which  means  that  the  weather 
out-of-doors  should  be  somewhat  moist  and  cool. 
If  they  were  potted  during  hot,  dry  weather, 
such  as  we  are  now  experiencing,  the  plants 
would  be  liable  to  lose  some  of  their  foliage. 
Masdevallias  are  not  deep-rooting  plants,  and 
for  this  reason  the  receptacles  should  be  three- 
parts  filled  with  drainage  material.  The  root- 
ing compost  may  consist  of  good  fibrous  peat, 
broken  Oak  or  Beech  leaves,  and  chopped 
Sphagnum-moss  in  equal  proportions,  with  suffi- 
cient sand  and  broken  crocks  intermixed  to 
render  the  compost  porous.  This  compo6t  should 
be  made  firm  and  slightly  mounded  to  the  centre. 
When  the  plants  have  been  potted  let  them  be 
watered  with  rain  water  and  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion where  tHoy  will  be  shaded  from  strong  sun- 
light until  the  roots  again  become  active.  Main- 
tain a  moist  atmosphere  and  spray  the  plants 
overhead  daily  during  dry  weather. 

Seedling  Cattleyas.— Any  seedling  Cat- 
tleyas  or  seedlings  of  allied  genera,  more 
especially  any  specimens  that  have  reached 
the    flowering    stage,    will    now    be    in    course 


THE    HARDY   FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By   J.  G.  Weston,  Gardener  to  Lady  Northcote, 
Eastwell  Park,  Kent. 

Peaches. —  In  this  district  the  crops  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  unusually  heavy, 
and  the  weather  has  been  so  hot  and  sunny  that 
the  quality  of  the  fruits  is  superior  to  that 
usually  obtained  from  outdoor  culture.  When 
fruits  of  such  perishable  nature  as  Peaches  are 
so  plentiful  extra  care  is  needed  to  prevent  waste. 
The  trees  should  be  examined  every  morning  in 
order  that  all  fruits  may  be  gathered  that 
are  in  a  suitable  condition.  Any  that  are 
damaged  in  any  degree  should  be  put  on  one 
side  at  once  so  that  they  may  be  used  in  the 
kitchen,  and  misshapen  or  undersized  fruits  can 
be  taken  off  before  they  are  quite  ripe  and  used 
for  bottling.  Peaches  should  be  gathered  just  be- 
fore they  are  fully  ripe  and  placed  in  boxes  or 
drawers  in  the  fruit  room,  where  the  ripening 
process  will  quickly  finish,  and  the  fruits  can 
then  be  selected  in  sizes  for  packing  or  served 
for  home  consumption,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Later  varieties  should  have  all  the  fruits 
thoroughly  exposed  to  the  sun  by  tying  back 
any  shoots  that  serve  to  screen  them  and  pinch- 
ing out  the  lateral  growths.  A  few  leaves  may 
even  be  picked  off  round  the  fruits  if  this  is 
found  necessary.  Syringe  the  trees  regularly  on 
warm  afternoons  to  prevent  red  spider,  but  dis- 
continue the  syringing  of  particular  trees  as  soon 
as  the  fruits  commence  to  ripen.  Take  care  that 
the  trees  do  not  suffer  from  drought,  bearing  in 
mind  that  trees  planted  close  to  high  walls  and 
in  warm  situations  are  apt  to  become  drier  at 
the  roots  than  is  generally  imagined.  Whenever 
water  is  given  let  the  application  be  thorough 
so  that  the  soil  wherever  the  roots  permeate  may 
be  moistened ;  small  dribbles  at  frequent  in- 
tervals are  to  be  avoided.  Late  ripening  varie- 
ties bearing  liberal  crops  may  be  given  dressings 
of  artificial  manure  immediately  before  applying 
water,  alternating  this  with  weak  liquid  manure 
water  from  the  farm.  Amongst  the  best  late 
varieties  are  Bellegarde,  Late  Admirable.  Nec- 
tarine Peach,  Princess  of  Wales,  Sea-Eagle  and 
Thoma6  Rivers. 

Nectarines.— Nectarines,  of  course,  require 
the  same  treatment  as  Peaches.  Of  the  later 
varieties  of  Nectarines,  Pineapple,  Chaucer, 
Milton,  Newton,  Spencer  and  Victoria  are  to  be 
recommended.  Any  Nectarine  or  Peach  trees 
which  are  making  excessive  growth  should  be 
marked  for  root-pruning  next  month.  By  carry- 
ing out  this  operation  in  good  time  the  roots  will 
be  able  to  get  a  good  hold  of  the  new  soil  before 
winter. 

Pears.— The  latest  varieties  are  now  swelling 
fast,  and  if  extra  fine  fruits  are  required  for 
exhibition  purposes  the  best  examples  of  the 
larger  varieties  should  be  supported  by  tying 
pieces  of  matting  round  the  stem  of  the 
fruit  and  fastening  it  to  the  wire  or  wood 
of  the  tree.  Such  varieties  as  Souvenir 
du  Congres  and  Pitmaston  Duchess  are  apt  to 
drop  .their  fruits  too  soon  if  this  precaution  is 
not  taken.  Expose  all  the  fniits  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  sun  in  order  that  they  may  de- 
velop fine  colour,  which  is  an  important  point 
at  the  exhibitions.  Take  every  means  to  pre- 
vent the  trees  suffering  from  want  of  water 
at  the  roots  or  the  swelling  of  the  fruit  will  be 
hindered.  In  some  gardens  it  will  be  necessary 
to  place  the  best  specimens  of  Pears  in  bags  of 
paper  or  wasp-proof  netting.  These  bags  can  be 
procured  from  the  sundriesman  and  they  pro- 
vide satisfactory  protection  from  the  wasps,  but 
the  fruits  that  are  covered  up  in  this  way  are 
apt  to  be  somewhat  deficient  in  colour. 
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THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  R.  P.  Brotherston,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Haddington,  Tyningname,  East  Lothian. 

Parsley.— In  order  to  provide  against 
damage  .to  out-door  Parsley  during  the  winter 
sufficient  plants  to  maintain  a.  supply  should  be, 
lifted  and  planted  in  a  frost-proof  frame  or  pit. 
Parsley  that  was  transplanted  in  May  or  June 
is  suitable  for  this  purpose,  as  every  plant  can 
then  be  lifted  with  a  large  ball  of  soil  attached 
to  the  roots,  which  will  prevent  the  leaves  turn- 
ing yellow  after  the  operation.  One  good  soak- 
ing of  water  will  probably  be  enough  to  carry 
the  plants  through  the  winter.  Root-maggot  has 
been  prevalent  amongst  Parsley  plants  this  sea- 
son, and  care  should  be  taken  to  reject  any  that 
are  suffering  from  this  pest. 

Vegetable  Marrow.— This  vegetable  is  very 
susceptible  to  injury  by  early  frosts,  and  a  cover- 
ing of  mats  is  not  sufficient  to  protect  the  plants. 
It  is  advisable  to  cut  all  mature  fruits  and  store 
them  in  a  perfectly  dry  place  if  the  atmosphere 
indicates  that  a  frost  may  be  expected.  Ripe 
marrows  are  very  acceptable  in  winter,  either 
cooked  alone  or  with  App'le6,  so  that  none  of 
the  fruit  need  be  wasted  as  has  often  been  the 
case  in  other  years. 

Herbs.— Certain  herbs,  such  as  Thyme,  Lemon 
Thyme  and  Sage,  require  to  be  renewed  by 
means  of  cuttings  or  by  seed,  and  the  present 
time  is  very  suitable  to  propagate  fresh  stock  by 
means  of  cuttings.  They  root  quite  freely  from 
side  shoots  3  to  6  inches  in  length.  I  give  them 
the  protection  of  a  cold  frame,  and  the  cuttings 
are  pricked  into  a  shallow  bed  of  soil  at  a  few 
inches  apart.  All  are  ready  to  transplant  in  the 
following  March. 

Celery.- Take  advantage  of  the  dry  weather 
to  earth-up  another  batch  of  Celery,  applying 
6  to  9  inches  of  soil.  If  a  crop  of  Cauliflowers 
or  Kidney  Beans  is  being  taken  off  the  ridges, 
the  soil  may  be  cut  straight  down  so  as  not  to 
damage  the  roots  of  these  and  thus  may  be 
secured  sufficient  material  for  the  operation.  It 
saves  labour  and  keeps  the  plants  clean  if  a 
strand  of  matting  is  run  round  each  plant 
before  applying  the  earth,  at  the  same  time 
removing  all  superfluous  growths.  Pulverise  the 
soil  thoroughly  before  earthing  it  up  and  firm 
it  well  about  the  plants. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  C.  H.  Cook,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
Knowsley  Hall,  Lancashire. 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnations.— 

The  layers  of  "Malmaison"  Carnations  that 
were  made  as  advised  in  a  previous  calendar  will 
now  be  producing  roots.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
ensure  that  the  plants  get  plenty  of  ventilation. 
A  week  or  so  previous  to  potting  up  the  rooted 
layers  they  should  be  severed  from  the  parent 
plant  by  means  of  a  6harp  knife.  Suitable  pots 
for  these  layers  will  be  those  3  or  4  inches  in 
diameter,  and  for  the  compost  turfy  loam  three 
parts,  with  sand,  mortar,  rubble  and  decayed 
manure  together  forming  one  part,  will  he  suit 
able.  But  in  the  event  of  the  loam  being  very 
heavy  the  proportions  of  mortar,  rubble  and  sand 
may  be  increased.  Lift  the  layeTs  carefully  with 
a  hand  fork  and  pot  them  moderately  firmly. 
Remove  the  young  plants  to  a  frame  placed  over 
a  coal-ash  base.  Keep  the  frame  closed  and 
shade  the  plants  from  bright  sunshine  for  a  time. 
Assuming  that  the  compost  is  fairly  moist  at  the 
time  of  potting,  no  root-water  will  be  necessary 
for  a  week  or  so,  but  the  plants  may  be  sprayed 
overhead  twice  a  day  until  thev  become  estab- 
lished, when  the  shading  may  be  removed  and 
liberal  ventilation  allowed.  One-year-old  plants 
that  have  been  potted  into  3  and  9  inch 
pots  for  flowering  next  year  should  have  the 
weak  shoots  staked  out  securely.  Employ 
abundant  ventilation  and  afford  water  rather 
sparingly  throughout  the  autumn  and  winter,  as 
the  plants  will  be  in  a  more  or  less  resting  condi- 
tion. 

Early-Flowering      Chrysanthemums.  — 

Any  of  these  plants  that  have  set  their  flower- 
buds  may  be  lifted  from  the  open  ground  and 
potted  up  for  use  in  the  conservatory  before  the 
ordinary  pot  varieties  come  into  flower.  Choose 
a  dull  day  for  the  operation,  and  having  got  pots 
a.nd  material  ready,  lift  the  plants  carefully  with 


a  spade,  keeping  as  much  soil  attached  to  the 
roots  as  possible.  Pot  moderately  firmly  and 
avoid  damaging  the  roots.  Place  the  plants  in 
a  shady  position  out-of-doors  where  they  will  be 
sheltered  from  the  wind.  Give  them  a  good 
soaking  of  water  and  spray  them  every  day 
until  they  have  recovered  from  the  check. 

Primula. —  The  most  forward  plants  of 
Primula  chinensis  may  be  removed  to  the 
greenhouse.  They  require  p'lenty  of  air,  but  the 
night  temperature  should  not  fall  below  55°. 
Feed  the  plants  with  a  weak  stimulant  and  damp 
the  paths  occasionally. 


THE    "FRENCH"  GARDEN. 

By  Paul  Aquatias. 
Open-air  Crops.  — Take  advantage  of  the 
first  rainfall  to  plant  the  main  batch  of  spring 
Cabbage,  setting  the  plants  fairly  deep  and  not 
more  than  10  to  12  inches  apart.  Any  weakly 
ones  may  be  left  in  the  nursery  beds  for  another 
fortnight.  Celery  r-equires  ample  watering  this 
month.  Earth  up  the  first  batch  of  Red  Celery 
to  follow  the  batch  grown  on  the  old  manure 
beds.  If  the  growth  of  the  last  lot  is  not  suffi- 
ciently luxurious,  it  may  receive  a  dressing 
of  superphosphate,  though  it  is  preferable  to 
avoid  the  use  of  chemicals  in  cases  where 
plants  have  to  stand  through  the  winter. 
Remove  the  bottom  leaves  of  the  Celeriac 
and  cut  the  fibrous  rootlets  growing  round 
the  main  roots  with  the  blade  of  a  long 
knife.  As  soon  as  sufficient  frames  are  at 
liberty  use  them  to  shelter  the  late  batch  of 
Beans.  Whenever  damp  or  cold  weather 
threatens,  lights  should  be  placed  on  the  frames, 
employing  ample  ventilation  by  day  and  night. 
Tomatos  have  again  been  successful  in  the  open 
and  are  bearing  well.  To  obtain  fruits  -with  a 
rich  colour  it  is  necessary  to  pick  them  ripe  and 
pack  them  in  boxes,  which  are  kept  closed  in  a 
dry  shed  until  they  are  required.  Remove  all 
foliage  growth  to  facilitate  the  ripening.  At 
the  end  of  the  present  month  the  best  bearing 
plants  may  be  cut  close  to  the  ground,  to  be 
fixed  in  a  greenhouse  by  tying  them  to  the  wires 
so  as  to  ensure  a  continuous  supply  of  sound 
fruits  until  well  into  November.  The  crop  of 
winter  Lettuce  has  been  set  out  in  frames,  12 
dozens  per  frame  for  the  variety  Little  Gott,  and 
9  to  10  dozens  for  the  White  Passion  variety. 
Lettuce  Little  Gott  may  also  be  set  7  or  8  inches 
apart  in  greenhouses  or  on  a  stage  bearing  a  layer 
of  4  or  5  inches  of  very  rich  soil,  providing  there 
is  plenty  of  light  and  ventilation. 


THE    FLOWER   GARDEN. 

Bv  W.  Crump,  Gardener  to  Earl  Bbauchamp,  K.C.M.G., 
Madresfield   Court.  Worcestershire. 

Lavender    and    Rosemary.— This      16      the 

best  season  for  taking  cuttings  of  Lavender  and 
Rosemary,  and  it  is  desirable  to  have  always  a 
good  stock  of  two-year-old  plants  in  the  reserve 
jrarden  from  which  to  replace  exhausted  stocks 
of  six  or  seven  years  old.  The  flowers  produced 
by  the  younger  plants  are  vastly  superior; 
moreover,  branches  in  older  plants  canker  and 
die  away,  leaving  ugly-  gaps  in  the  beds.  Select 
short,  stumpy  cuttings  from  the  upper  and  ex- 
posed parts  of  the  plants,  slipping  or  "  spaul- 
ing  "  them  off  and  smoothing  the  jagged  ends 
with  a  sharp  knife.  Insert  the  cuttings  in  a  cold 
frame  in  sandy  soil,  giving  them  some  watering 
to  settle  the  soil  and  keeping  the  frame  closed. 
It  is  important  in  taking  the  cuttings  to  select 
them  from  plants  bearing  the  true  grey  foliage 
and  large  trusses  of  strongly-scented  flowers. 
Santolina  incana  and  Southern-wood  (Artemisia 
Abrotanuml  require  similar  treatment,  and 
should   find  places  in  every  garden. 

™  Pentstfmon,     Calceolaria    and      Other 

Plants. — Pentstemons  and  other  summer-flower- 
ing plants,  including  Calceolarias,  Marguerite 
Mrs.  F.  Sander  and  Veronicas,  should 
have  a  set  of  cold  frames  prepared  for 
them.  Into  these  frames  dibble  the  cut- 
tings into  sandy  soil,  placed  on  a  hard 
base,  that  the  roots  cannot  enter.  Spread 
a  thin  layer  of  sand  on  the  surface  before  in- 
serting the  cuttings,  use  a  blunt  dibber,  and 
take  care  that  each  cutting  reaches  the  bottom 
of  the  hole  made  by  the  dibber.     If  plants  were 


planted  in  the  reserve  ground,  as  advised  pre- 
viously, and  the  flowers  have  been  pinched  off 
them,  a  bountiful  supply  of  healthy  cuttings  will 
be  forthcoming,  and  good,  firm  cuttings  consti- 
tute one  of  the  best  assurances  of  ultimate 
success.  All  the  plants  enumerated  require 
similar  treatment,  and  it  will  be  economical  if 
this  fact  is  remembered  and  they  are  placed  to- 
gether. 

Eremurus  robustus  and  other  Species.— 

— Now  is  the  time  to  divide  plants  of  Eremurus. 
Their  claw-like  roots  will  separate  quite  easily, 
but  they  must  not  be  kept  out  of  the  ground 
longer  than  is  necessary.  Replant  them  in  hold- 
ing sandy  loam,  and  do  not  use  any  fresh  manure. 
The  plants  love  rich,  partially  decomposed  leaf- 
mould.  A  large  group  planted  with  a  back- 
ground of  evergreen  shrubs  is  very  effective  in 
June. 

Note-taking.— Continue  to  make  notes  of  all 
new  plants  that  have  been  tried  out-of-doors  this 
season  for  the  first  time,  taking  care  to  propa- 
gate early  such  as  will  be  required  for  next 
year. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  Hedley  Warren,   Gardener  to  the  Aston  Clinton 
Park  Estate  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild),  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

Vines.— Late  Grapes  which  are  required  to 
hang  on  the  vines  during  the  winter  will  not 
keep  well  unless  they  are  quite  ripe  by  the  end 
of  this  month.  Ventilate  the  houses  early  in  the 
day  and  remove  any  decaying  or  mouldy  berries 
as  soon  as  they  are  seen.  Keep  the  borders 
in  a  moderately  moist  condition,  and  when  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  water  apply  it  to  the  border 
early  in  the  day.  Restrict  all  lateral  growths, 
but  allow  the  principal  spur  growths  to  remain 
intact  for  the  present,  taking  every  care  to 
preserve  the  leaves  on  the  spurs  nearest  to  the 
main  rod  so  that  the  buds  may  be  thoroughly 
matured  for  the  production  of  next  season's  crop 
of  fruit. 

Melons. — It  requires  more  than  usual  care 
if  the  late  crops  are  to  be  ripened  satisfactorily. 
For  the  production  of  well-flavoured  fruit  there 
must  be  no  lack  of  fire  heat,  with  an  abundance 
of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions.  The  night 
temperature  should  never  be  lower  than  68°,  and 
10°  higher  during  the  day  is  beneficial.  Afford 
water  sparingly  to  the  roots,  and  if  the  bed  is 
firm  and  well  mulched  a  good  watering  once  a 
week  will  be  ample.  Above  all,  keep  the  plants 
clean,  and  immediately  green  or  black  flv  is  de- 
tected dust  the  affected  leaves  with  Tobacco 
powder.  If  the  pest  continues  to  spread  fumi- 
gate with  Tobacco  or  its  equivalent,  provided  the 
fruit  is  not  nearing  the  ripening  stage.  Melons  in 
dung  pits  or  frames  are  now  nearly  over,  but 
where  any  remain  take  care  to  prevent  damp  by 
admitting  air  freely  during  the  day  and  a  little 
during  the  night.  In  most  cases  water  will  not 
be  necessary,  but  where  it  is  required  it  should 
be  given  during  the  morning  of  a  bright,  sunny 
clay.  Cut  the  fruits  a  day  or  two  before  they 
are  ripe  ;  they  will  then  keep  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  if  stored  in  a  cool  room.  In  the  event  of 
red  spider  appearing  it  will  be  safer  at  this 
time  of  the  year  to  keep  it  in  check  by  dusting 
a  little  sulphur  over  the  infected  leaves  rather 
than  by  affording  water  too  liberally. 

Fruiting  Plants.— Those  plants  that  were 
potted  last  month  are  now  making  rapid  pro- 
gress and  require  every  encouragement.  Main- 
tain a  mild  bottom  heat  and  supply  the  plants 
liberally  with  water  and  liquid  manure  at  in- 
tervals during  their  growing  season — that  i6, 
from  the  time  they  begin  to  grow  vigorously 
until  the  fruit  is  about  half-grown.  At  this 
stage  moisture  should  be  reduced  in  quantity  as 
the  fruit  attains  maturity.  Water  the  plants 
about  the  middle  of  the  day  and  do  not  allow 
the  water  to  reach  the  heart  of  the  plants.  Any 
overhead  moisture  that  is  required  should  be 
given  with  a  syringe  or  through  the  fine  rose  of 
a  watering-can.  The  temperature  should  be 
kept  at  about  65°  to  70°,  allowing  an  advance 
of  5°  or  10°  in  the  middle  of  the  day  caused  by 
the  sun  heat.  The  aim  of  the  grower  during  the 
next  six  months  should  be  to  maintain  the  air 
buoyant,  thus  preventing  a  damp  or  humid 
atmosphere. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER,  41.  "Welling-ton  Street, 
Covent    Garden,    W,C. 

Editors  and  Publisher.  —  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  ;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  "publication,  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  he  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments,  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.  —  The 
Editors  do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contribu- 
tions or  illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special 
arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their 
correspondents. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of 
plants  for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
EDITORS.  41,  "Wellington  Street.  Covent 
Garden,     London.     Communications    should    be 

WRITTEN    ON     ONE    SIDE    ONLY     OF    THE    PAPER,     Sent    OS 

early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the^  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
Illustrations.— The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive 
and  to  select  photographs  or  drawings,  suitable 
for  reproduction,  of  gardens,  or  of  remarkable 
flowers,  trees,  etc.,  but  they  cannot  be  respon- 
sible  for   loss  or  injury. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

WEDNESDAY.  SEPTEMBER   16— 

Nat.  Dahlia   Soc.    Sh.  at  Crystal  Palace  (2  days). 


Average    Mean     Temperature     for     the    ensuing    week 

deduced  from    observations    during    the    last  Fifty 

Years  at  Greenwich,  57.3. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London,  Wednesday,  September  9:  Max.,  77°;  Min., 
65°. 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 10  (10  a.m.);  Bar.  29.4;  Temp.  69°. 
Weather— Fair. 

PROVINCES,  Wednesday,  September  9  :  Max.,  78° 
Southend ;  Min.,  58°  Worthing. 


8ALE8     FOR     THE     ENSUING     WEEK. 

MONDAY,  TUESDAY,   WEDNESDAY,    THURSDAY 
AND  FRIDAY— 

Bulbs,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,    E.C.,  by  Protheroe 

and  Morris,  at  11. 
MONDAY   AND  WEDNESDAY— 

Bulbs  at  Stevens's   Rooms.  38,    King  Street,  Covent 

Garden,  at  12.30. 
WEDNESDAY— 

Bulbs  in   cases  as  received.  Palms  and  Plants,  and 

Bulbs  in  variety,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by 

Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  3. 


It  is  a  well-known  fact 
Trees  as  Records  that  in  certain  countries 
of  Climate.  the  age  of  a  tree  may  be 
estimated  by  the  num- 
ber of  annual  rings  as  seen  in  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  its  trunk.  If  the  climate  of  a 
country  is  such  that  in  the  course  of  a 
year  there  is  one  growing  and  one  rest- 
ing season  the  estimate  is  trustworthy,  but 
if  other  conditions  of  climate  obtain  it  is 
not.  The  immediate  reason  why  the  esti- 
mate is  trustworthy  is  also  well  known. 
Spring  wood  has  thin  walls  and  large  cavi- 
ties, autumn  wood  has  thick  walls  and 
small  oavities,  and  hence  the  contrast  be- 
tween autumn  and  spring  wood  is  clear. 
Attempts  have  been  made  recently  to 
utilise  these  facts  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  world's  climate  has 
undergone  any  definite  changes  during 
what  may  be  called  the  trees'  historical 
period.  The  service  which  trees  might 
render  in  this  respect  is  evident,  for  the 
big  trees  of  California  (Sequoia  Washin.g- 
toniana)  are  of  great  age,  some,  as  judged 
by  their  annual  rings,  being  upwards  of 
3,000    years    old.     Hence    if    it  could    be 


shown  that  the  amount  of  growth  in  any 
given  year  is  proportional  to  the  meteoro- 
logical conditions  which  obtain  in  that 
year,  it  should  be  possible  to  reconstruct, 
of  course  in  rough  and  general  terms,  the 
meteorological  chart  of  the  years  during 
the  past  thirty  centuries. 

That  the  size  of  the  annual  ring  is  de- 
finitely related  with  water  supply,  and 
hence  with  rainfall,  is  indicated  by  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  Professor  Douglass,  of 
the  University  of  Arizona.  By  measuring 
accurately  the  size  of  the  annual  rings  of  a 
large  number  of  trees,  and  by  comparing 
their  measurements  year  by  year  with  the 
amount  of  the  recorded  rainfall  for  these 
years,  he  was  able  to  show  that  there  is  a 
marked  agreement  between  rainfall  and 
growth ;  in  wetter  years  the  rings  are 
larger,  and  in  drier  years  they  are 
smaller.  Thus  the  size  of  an  annual  ring 
may,  with  proper  precautions,  be  taken 
as  an  index  of  the  relative  wetness  or  dry- 
ness of  the  year  in  which  it  was  formed. 
Mr.  Ellsworth  Huntington  (see  Geographi- 
cal Journal,  London,  1912),  has  applied 
this  method  of  historical  investigation  on 
a  large  scale.  He  has  taken  as  index  of 
climate  the  size  of  the  annual  rings  of 
some  450  trees  of  Sequoia  Washing- 
toniana  ranging  in  age  from  250  to 
3,150  years.  Needless  to  say,  it 
is  not  sufficient  for  this  end  only 
to  measure  the  annual  rings.  The  proper 
rate  of  growth  must  first  be  determined 
by  comparing  the  rings  formed  in  a  given 
year  by  trees  of  different  ages.  Compari- 
sons of  this  kind  show,  as  is  to  be  expected, 
that  it  is  only  after  a  tree  has  passed  ex- 
treme youth  that  it  makes  a  maximum  of 
growth,  and  that  after  a  period  of  maxi- 
mum growth — which  in  Sequoia  Washing- 
ton! an  a  ends  at  about  300  years — the  rate 
begins  to  decline.  Making  allowance  for 
this  age-relation  Mr.  Huntington  finds 
that  during  the  last  30  centuries  the 
climate  of  North  America  has  undergone 
remarkable  rhythms  or  pulsations.  The 
pulses  last  each  for  centuries.  Dry 
period  succeeds  wet,  and  wet  is  succeeded 
by  dry.  He  finds,  moreover,  that  the 
moist  periods  of  long  ago  were  moister 
than  are  those  of  recent  date.  In  support 
of  these  conclusions  he  shows  that  the  curve 
of  climate,  with  its  crests  and  furrows  ob- 
tained by  a  study  of  the  annual  rings  _ of 
Sequoia,  coincides  remarkably  closely  with 
that  arrived  at  by  entirely  different 
methods. 

Coloured  Plate.-  Our  supplementary  il- 
lustration depicts  a  variety  of  the  well-known 
garden  plant  Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  in  which 
the  bracts  show  a  distinct  rosy-pink  shade  in- 
stead of  the  vermilion  of  the  type.  Messrs.  May 
and  Sons,  Edmonton,  exhibited  the  novelty  under 
the  varietal  name  of  rosea  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  December  last. 
Two  other  varieties  are  recorded  of  this  species, 
one  with  creamy-white  bracts,  another,  plenissima, 
with  double  series  of  bracts.  This  latter 
variety  formed  the  subject  of  a  page  illustration 
in  Hardeners'  Chronicle,  January  1,  1876,  p.  17. 
Poinsettia  pulcherrima  is  a  native  of  Mexico, 
and  has  been  cultivated  in  British  hothouses 
since  1834.  Although  the  plant  is  known  univer- 
sally in  gardens  as  Poinsettia,  it  rightly  belongs 
to  the  genus  Euphorbia. 


Weather     and    Carnation-Splitting.— 

The  general  opinion  that  the  splitting  of  the 
calyx  of  Carnations  is  more  marked  when  the 
weather  is  cloudy  receives  some  support  from 
observations  made  at  the  Horticultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  University  of  Illinois  (see 
Gardening,  August  15,  1914).  During  the  last 
three  months  of  1913,  a  period  of  bright  weather 
extending  from  October  13  to  November  10  was 
followed  by  cloudy  weather,  which  lasted  until 
December  8.  The  percentage  of  "  splits  " 
during  the  period  October  27  till  December  1 
averaged  less  than  5 ;  whereas  during  the  fol- 
lowing five  weeks  the  average  rose  to  nearly  25. 

Exotic  Conifers  in  America.— Of  exotic 
Conifers  usually  planted  in  this  country  it  is 
found  that  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum  the  life 
of  the  Scotch  Pine  (Pinus  sylvestris)  is  usually 
not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  years.  The  tree 
grows  very  rapidly,  it  is  perfectly  hardy, 
and,  beginning  to  produce  seeds  when  only  a  few 
years  old,  self-sown  seedlings  often  appear  in 
considerable  quantities.  The  so-called  Norway 
Spruce  (Picea  Abies  or  excelsa)  is  another  hardy, 
fast-growing  European  tree  which  in  America 
generally  begins  to  die  at  the  top  when  forty  or 
fifty  years  old  and  is  not  a  success  at  the 
Arboretum.  Experiments  are  being  made  with 
seeds  of  these  trees  collected  from  wild  trees  in 
Norway  and  Sweden  in  the  hope  that  plants 
raised  from  these  seeds  will  be  more  permanent 
there  than  European  nursery  stock  which  has 
usually  been  planted  in  America. 

War  Items:  National  Rose  Societv.— 

The  Autumn  Show  of  the  National  Rose  Society 
having  been  abandoned  for  this  year,  the  Council 
of  the  Society,  at  its  meeting  held  on  the  8th 
inst.,  unanimously  decided  to  send  a  donation  of 
fifty  guineas  to  the  Relief  Fund  which  is  being 
raised  by  the  Society's  Royal  Patroness,  Queen 
Alexandra.  Charles  E.  Shea,  President, 
National  Rose  Society,  September  9. 

At    Chard    on    August    29    a    Patriotic 

Flower,  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Show  was  held 
in  the  Corn  Exchange  in  aid  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  Fund,  when  a  sum  of  £40  was 
raised  for  it.  The  idea  originated  with  Messrs. 
Jarman  and  Co.,  who  supplied  all  the  blooms 
gratis.  These  had  been  grown  for  show  pur- 
poses, but  shows  having  been  abandoned  it  was 
thought  well  not  to  waste  them,  but  turn  them 
to  good  account.  Prize  cards  only  were  given 
in  the  competitive  classes  as  mementoes  of  the 
show,  and  there  were  over  160  entries.  The 
whole  of  the  produce  was  sold  for  the  above 
Fund.  During  the  day  2,000  buttonholes  were 
sold  in  the  streets,  realising  £15  15s. 

The  arrivals  of  shipments  of  French  and 

Dutch  bulbs  on  the  several  steamers  reaching 
this  port  since  Tuesday  of  last  week  precludes 
any  present  danger  of  the  shortage  in  this  line. 
The  chief  anxiety  now  is  as  to  whether  the  mid- 
season  and  late  shipments  of  bulbs  will  follow 
as  usual,  and  what  the  outcome  will  be  in  regard 
to  Lily  bulbs  from  the  Far  East,  Lily-of-the- 
Valley  from  Germany,  and  the  supply  of  seeds 
from  England  and  European  countries.  The 
Florists'  Exchange  (U.S.A.),  August  22. 

The  sale  of  Carnation  blooms  at  Glasgow 

for  the  Relief  Funds  realised  about  £220.  The 
blooms  were  supplied  chiefly  by  Messrs.  M. 
Campbell  and  Son,  Blantyre,  and  Messrs.  M. 
Caig  and  Webb,  Glasgow. 

A   show  and   sale  of   flowers,   fruit  and 

vegetables  were  held  in  Dumfries  on  Septem- 
ber 5,  in  aid  of  the  Relief  Funds.  Mr.  S. 
Arnott  presided  at  the  opening  ceremony, 
which  was  performed  by  Sheriff  Campion. 
The  produce  was  sent  from  a  number  of  the 
local  gardens,  including  Drumlanrig,  Dal- 
swinton,  Terregles  and  Brocklehirst.  Local 
nurserymen,  including  Messrs.  Barr  and  Hun- 
ter, J.  Bocie  and  Son,  Mr.  J.  Croall,  and  Mr. 
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A.  W.  M'Alister  sent  large  quantities  of  flowers. 
The  sum  realised   was  upwards  of  £60. 

We    assume    that    the    trade    (American) 

in  general  has  considered  the  probable 
effects  of  the  European  War  on  their 
business.  It  may  be  accepted  at  once 
that  they  will  get  nothing  from  Germany 
or  Austria- Hungary,  not  only  during  the  con 
tinuance  of  the  war,  but  for  a  long  time  after, 
as  the  demoralisation  of  all  business  systems, 
and  the  practical  annihilation  of  the  German 
merchant  marine  will  prevent  the  exportation  or 
importation  of  anything  but  foodstuffs.  What 
we  shall  get  from  Great  Britain,  France,  Den- 
mark and  Holland  is  problematical.  Until  the 
seas  are  cleared  of  hostile  cruisers  commerce  will 
be  restricted  to  bare  necessities,  and  the  need 
of  many  ships  as  transports,  and  conversion  of 
many  of  the  largest  liners  into  cruisers  or  com- 
merce destroyers  does  not  augur  well  for  the 
seedsmen  getting  delivery  of  their  contracts  from 
any  of  the  European  countries.  This  will  be 
most  keenly  felt  in  the  line  of  small  seeds,  par- 
ticularly in  Radishes  and  biennials,  and  flower 
seeds,  for  excepting  Sweet  Peas  Europe  fur- 
nishes 75  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  flower  seeds  used 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  generally  known 
that  many  of  our  seedsmen  have  placed  large 
orders  for  garden  Peas  with  German  and  British 
firms,  including  New  Zealand.  The  high  cost 
of  producing  Peas  in  Montana,  Idaho  and  other 
north-western  states,  and  the  lowering  of  the 
duty,  has  enabled  our  German  and  British 
friends  to  underbid  American  growers,  thus  se- 
curing a  considerable  volume  of  business.  It 
looks  now  as  if  those  who  are  depending  on 
foreign  contracts  would  do  well  to  face  the 
situation  as  it  is,  and  at  least  secure  a  part  of 
their  requirements  before  what  seems  now  like 
an  inevitable  advance  in  prices  occurs.  It  seems 
unlikely  that  such  a,  serious  situation  can  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  officers  and  directors 
of  the  Wholesale  Seedsmen's  League,  and  an 
early  meeting  to  take  suitable  action  in  the 
matter  is  not  improbable.  A  general  advance  on 
nearly  all  lines  seems  inevitable,  and  we  learn 
that  wholesalers  are  rather  chary  about  quoting 
on  large  quantities,  and  two  sets  of  quotations 
which  we  have  been  permitted  to  see  within  ten 
days  from  two  of  the  leading  wholesale  houses 
show  advances  of  50  to  100  per  cent,  over  the 
prices  of  last  season.     Horticulture  (U.S.A.). 

Mr.  P.  C.  Bridge  has  resigned  tem- 
porarily his  post  as  traveller  to  Messrs.  J.  Cheal 
and  Sons,  Ltd..  to  join  the  25th  County  of 
London  Regiment,  Motor-cycle  Section,  and  has 
volunteered   for   foreign   service. 

Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.  in- 
form us  that  they  are  maintaining  their  full 
staff  at  present,  and  are  making  provision  where 
necessary  for  the  wives  of  men  who  have  left  for 
the  front,  keeping  the  places  open  for  them 
whilst  they  are  away.  They  express  the  hope 
that  the  public  will  continue  to  support  the 
nursery  trade  so  that  similar  arrangements  can 
be  continued. 

A   large    gathering   of   the   employees    of 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  assembled 
recently  in  the  firm's  museum  to  consider  the  pro- 
ject of  forming  themselves  into  a  body  of  men 
who  by  learning  the  use  of  the  rifle  and  by 
drilling  might  in  case  of  national  urgency 
be  useful  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Leonard  Sutton  presided,  and  expressed  his 
pleasure  at  the  evident  enthusiasm  of  those  pre- 
sent who,  he  was  sure,  were  also  thinking  of 
the  many  who  had  already  gone  from  the  firm's 
staff  to  join  his  Majesty's  forces.  He  was  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  tell  them  that  another  nine 
had  volunteered  that  day  for  the  Territorials. 
Mr.  W.  Johnson,  a  veteran  Volunteer,  moved  a 
resolution  expressing  the  objects  in  view,  and 
this  was  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Barrett, 
another  old  volunteer,  and  carried  unanimously. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Brown,  who  with  two  others  had 
been  invited  by  Mr.  Arthcr  Sutton  to  inspect 
his  two  rifle  ranges  at  Bucklebury  Place,  then 
explained  the  admirable  arrangements  in  force 
there,  where  the  Service  rifle  is  used,  and  also 
made  it  very  plain  that  the  object  of  their  meet- 
ing that  evening  was  not  intended  to  interfere 
in  any  way  with  the  plain  duty  of  able-bodied 
young  men  to  enlist  at  once.  They  simply 
wanted  to  train  those  who  could  not  enlist,  but 
who  would  like  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
purpose  of  being  ready  in  case  of  a  grave  national 
emergency.  A  representative  committee  was 
then  formed  to  at  once  get  to  work. 

In    regard    to    the    paragraph    published 

last  week  respecting  the  sum  raised  at  Stamford 
by  the  sale  of  Roses,  Messrs.  Brown  state  that 
their  Roses  were  distributed  over  a  considerable 
area,  and  the  proceeds  together  exceeded  £200. 

On  Saturdays  so  long  as  the  Rose  season 

lasts  1,000  Roses  will  be  presented  by  Mr.  Elisha 
J.  Hicks,  Hurst,  for  the  benefit  of  the  National 
Relief  Fund,  and  these  will  be  Gold  in  the  streets 
of  Reading  by  ladies  of  Hurst.  The  first  sr.le 
resulted  in  £15  15s.   8Jd. 

Up  to  a  day  or  two  ago  five  members  of 

the  staff  at  Wisley  and  three  students  had  en- 
listed in  Lord  Kitchener's  army.  These  num- 
bers, however,  considerable  though  they  be,  do 
not  do  justice  to  the  patriotic  ardour  of  the 
staff.  So  general,  indeed,  is  the  desire  of  the 
staff  to  serve  their  country  that  in  order  to 
prevent  the  work  in  the  gardens  from  being 
brought  to  a  standstill  the  Council  has  been 
obliged  to  issue  a  letter  to  those  members  of  the 
staff  who  had  asked  permission  to  enlist  and 
whose  services  cannot  be  spared,  pointing  out 
that  greatly  as  the  Council  appreciate  the 
patriotism  exhibited  by  the  men,  they  are  unable 
in  certain  cases  to  give  their  consent.  The 
Council  has,  moreover,  undertaken  to  keep  open, 
so  far  as  is  possible,  the  places  of  the  men  who 
are  serving  their  country,  and  to  pay  them  half 
their  wages  whilst  they  are  in  the  Army.  We 
understand  that  there  is  a  movement  on  foot 
among  those  of  the  Wisley  staff  who  are  not 
allowed  to  enlist  to  organise  a  subscription  in 
order  to  contribute  to  the  wages  fund  guaranteed 
by  the  Council.  During  the  first  week  of  the 
war  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  R.H.S.  Gardens 
foil  off  very  considerably.  Latterly,  however, 
since  people  in  general  have  resumed  in  a  measure 
the  even  tenor  of  their  way  the  numbers  visit- 
ing the  Gardens  have  increased. 

Another  Show  Abandoned.— The  Com- 
mittee of  the  Hull  Chrysanthemum  Society  has 
decided  to  abandon  the  show   for  1914. 

"  The  Orchid  Review."— The  September 
number  of  this  Orchid  monthly  is  specially  in- 
teresting as  it  includes  two  decades  of  new 
Orchids  which  have  appeared  in  the  Kew  Bulletin 
and  notes  on  many  other  rare  species.  Some 
well-reasoned  remarks  on  Heredity  and  Evolu- 
tion, good  articles  on  Orchid  Culture,  Orchid 
Notes  and  News,  and  an  interesting  account  of 
the  extremely  variable  Cattleya  Sybil  (Dowiana 
X  iridescens),  with  illustrations  of  seven  forms, 
are  also  given.  The  other  illustrations  are 
Angraecum  sesquipedale,  Cycnoches  densi- 
florurn,  Grammangis  Ellisii  and  Rhyncostyli6 
guttata. 

"The  Orchid  World."  -The  September 
number  of  this  monthly  illustrated  journal  de- 
voted entirely  to  Orchidology  completes  the  fourth 
volume,  and  well  maintains  the  high  standard 
of  the  work.  Among  other  interesting 
matter  it  has  a  review  of  the  methods  of  the 
early  days  of  Orchid-growing  with  illustrations 
and  notes  based  on  the  Orchid  book  of  J.  C. 
Lyon,  published  in  1845,  and  an  article  on 
Calanthes  taken  from  the  Manual  of  Orchidace- 
ous Plant*  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons;  a 
Note  on  Orchids  at  Calcutta,  with  a  figure  of  a 
fine  specimen  of  Arachnanthe  Lowii  flowering  in 


the  collection  of  Gosto  Behary  Seal,  Esq.,  Cal- 
cutta. 

Cyanamide  and  Superphosphate.  —  Ex- 
periments reported  in  the  monthly  Bulletin  ul 
Agricultural  Intelligence  indicate  that  it  is  not 
advisable  to  mix  cyanamide  and  superphosphate. 
Although  the  nitrogen  of  the  former  is  not 
affected,  there  is,  as  a  result  of  the  mixing,  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  water  soluble  phos- 
phoric acid  of  the  latter  fertiliser. 

Herbaceous  Flowers  from  Hopetoun.— 

A  striking  feature  at  the  recent  show  of  the 
Leadhills  Horticultural  Society  was  a  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers  from 
the  garden  of  the  Marquis  of  Linlithgow  at 
Hopetoun  House,  South  Queensferry.  The 
estate  on  which  Leadhills  and  its  lead  mines  are 
situated  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of  Linlithgow, 
and  the  horticultural  society  always  owes  much 
to  the  successive  lords  of  the  manor.  The  gar- 
dener at  Hopttoun  generally  acts  as  one  of 
the  judges,  and  this  year  Mr.  John  Highgate 
again  officiated  at  Leadhills  in  this  capacity. 
The  herbaceous  borders  at  Hopetoun  are  noted 
for  their  excellence  and  variety 

Washington  Botanic  Garden  to  Change 
Site.—  On  August  12  was  passed  the  Slayden 
Bill  to  transfer  the  National  Botanic  Garden  from 
its  present  site  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  facing 
the  Capitol,  to  a  splendid  400-acre  expanse  in 
the  unimproved  northern  end  of  Rock  Creek 
Park.  Representative  Sladen  made  a  speech 
from  which  the  Florists'  Exchange  quotes  as 
follows  : — "  One  of  the  most  economical  things 
we  can  take  up  in  this  country  is  the  cultivation 
of  our  forests.  How  to  conserve  our  forests,  how 
to  grow  other  trees  to  take  their  places  when 
these  are  gone,  is  important.  One  hundred  years 
ago  European  nations  destroyed  their  great 
forests.  The  result  was  a  bad  effect  upon  the 
climate  of  such  countries  as  Spain,  for  example, 
and  in  the  last  forty  years  or  so  the  great  Euro 
pean  nations  have  devoted  much  time  and  thought 
and  money  and  the  skill  of  their  learned  men  to 
reforestation.  We  ought  to  be  prepared  to  do 
the  same  thing;  and  in  order  to  do  it  intelli- 
gently we  must  have  scientific  research  and  ad- 
vice. The  land  which  it  is  proposed  to  take  in 
Rock  Creek,  or  which  has  been  suggested  to  be 
taken,  because  it  is  not  specifically  defined  any- 
where, offers,  so  soil  experts  say,  an  excellent 
opportunity  and  splendid  conditions  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  plants;  and  the  idea  in  the  minds 
of  those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  this  pro- 
ject was  that  when  we  get  such  a  project  es- 
tablished it  will  develop  into  a  great  establish- 
ment and  be  of  immense  economical  advantage 
We  not  only  cultivate  flowers  in  botanic  gardens, 
but  we  cultivate  plants  for  other  reasons — we 
cultivate  plants  out  of  which  drugs  are  made  ;  we 
cultivate  plants  which  will  add  health  and  com- 
fort to  our  fellow-citizens." 

Use  of  Magnesia  for  Purifying  Water.- 
— The  Pharmaceutical  Journal  remarks  that  if 
water  containing  magnesia  and  lime  as  biear- 
bonates  and  sulphates  is  moderately  heated  the 
deposit  which  is  formed  is  quite  free  from 
magnesia,  magnesium  sulphate  remaining  in  solu- 
tion ;  whereas  if  the  same  water  is  heated  more 
strongly  under  pressure  magnesium  carbonate  is 
found  in  the  deposit,  and  calcium  sulphate  re- 
mains in  solution.  The  former  fact  may  be 
utilised  in  purifying  water  for  boiler  use  ;  if  an 
ordinary  hard  water  containing  calcium  bicar- 
bonate and  sulphate  is  heated  with  magnesium 
oxide  or  hydroxide  this  first  reacts  with  the 
calcium  bicarbonate,  forming  calcium  carbonate 
and  magnesium  carbonate,  and  the  latter  then 
reacts  with  the  calcium  sulphate,  whereby  all  the 
calcium  is  thrown  down  as  carbonate,  and  mag- 
nesium sulphate  alone  remains  in  solution.  The 
magnesia  is  best  introduced  in  the  form  of 
"magnesia  shavings" — i.e.,  wood  shavings  on 
which  magnesia  has  been  deposited  in  such  a 
way  that  it  will  not  wash  off  by  the  action  of  a 
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current  of  water.  The  water  to  be  purified  is 
heated  and  passed  through  a  series  of  cylinders 
containing  such  shavings,  and  is  so  obtained 
quite  bright  and  free  from  all  calcium.  If  the 
water  originally  contains  an  excess  of  calcium 
sulphate  some  magnesium  carbonate  must  be 
added  as  well  as  the  oxide. — Bohling  and  Roth 
(Chem.  Zeit.,  July  7,  1914,  859). 

Distribution  of  Stomata  in  Some 
Graminaceous  Seedlings.— The  Pharmaceu- 
tical Journal  for  August  15  gives  the 
results  of  experiments  conducted  by  E.  Zalpffel 
on  the  location  of  stomata  on  growing  seedlings 
of  Wheat,  Oate,  Panicum  altissimum,  and  Pas- 
palum  stoloniferum,  and  their  relation  to  the  ob- 
served heliotropism  of  the  growing  parts.  The 
seedlings  were  all  grown  on  moist  blotting-paper 
under  a  bell  jar  at  the  normal  laboratory  tem- 
perature. In  the  case  of  Wheat  and  Oats  the 
stomata  occurred  in  the  greatest  number  at  the 
apex  of  the  cotyledon  ;  they  were  less  numerous 
in  the  subapical  portion,  and  absent  at  the  base. 
The  same  distribution  of  stomata  was  observed 
in  plants  grown  in  the  dark  as  in  the  light.  It 
is  noted  that  the  region  of  the  cotyledon  in  which 
the  stomata  are  most  abundant  is  that  of  the 
greatest  heliotropic  sensibility.  In  Wheat  and 
Oats  sprouts  it  is  the  apex  which  moves  most 
readily  to  light  stimulation.  The  subapical  por- 
tion is  barely  influenced,  and  here  there  are  but 
few  stomata.  In  the  case  of  Panicum  and  Pas- 
palum  seedlings  there  is  no  concentration  of 
stomata  at  the  apex  of  the  cotyledon.  They  are 
evenly  distributed  over  the  whole  surface.  Here 
the  whole  cotyledon  is  equally  influenced  by  light 
throughout  its  entire  length,  and  not  only  at  the 
apex  as  in  the  case  of  Wheat  and  Oats.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  distinct  connec- 
tion between  the  position  of  stomata  and  light 
perception  in  seedlings. 

Tree-Planting  in  Uruguay.  —  Atten- 
tion is  drawn  in  the  American  press  to  the 
possibility  of  sale  of  flowering  plants, 
shrubs,  and  trees  in  Uruguay.  Inasmuch 
as  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  Uruguay 
are  almost  treeless,  planting  for  shade  as 
well  as  for  general  utility  is  necessary,  and 
it  is  said  that  fruit,  shade  and  decorative  trees, 
as  well  as  shrubs,  flowers,  and  small  fruit,  are 
in  demand.  Some  17,000,000  forest  trees  have 
been  planted  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
fruit  culture  grows  yearly  in  importance.  Of 
fruit  Apple,  Plum,  Pear,  Peach,  Cherry,  Grapes, 
Melons,  etc.,  are  being  planted,  there  being  now 
nearly  100,000  acres  under  fruit  and  about 
15,000  acres  of  vineyards.  The  soil  and  climate 
are  suitable  for  almost  all  sub-tropical  and  tem- 
perate plants.  Trees  and  plants  generally  are 
admitted  duty-free  into  Uruguay. 

Gladiolus  vitriacensis.  —This  hybrid, 
raised  by  Mr.  F.  Gateux  as  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  a  very  early  variety  of  G. 
Lemoinei  and  one  of  the  early  dwarf  hybrid 
Gladioli,  is  stated  in  a  note  in  Le  Jardiii 
(July  20,  1914,  p.  211)  to  have  considerable  re- 
sistant properties.  Planted  in  autumn  with 
other  hybridi  Gladioli,  and  given  the  protection 
of  only  a  simple  chassis,  it  came  through  the 
winter  very  well,  whilst  the  others  of  the  dwarf 
race  were  for  the  most  part  destroyed  by  frost. 

Pittosporum  Dallii,  of  T.  F.  Cheeseman, 
lirst  described  from  incomplete  specimens  about 
ten  years  ago,  has  been  re-discovered  by  Mr. 
F.  G.  Gibbs,  who  states  that  it  is  far  handsomer 
than  any  other  of  the  New  Zealand  species  of 
Pittosporum  that  he  has  seen.  It  is  the  only 
New  Zealand  species  having  white  flowers,  and 
these  are  very  fragrant.  P.  Dallii  is  described  as 
a  round -topped  tree  12  to  18  feet  high,  not 
closely  related  to  any  other  species,  and  differing 
in  its  regularly  serrated  leaves  from  all  other 
New  Zealand  species,  and  from  all  other  species, 
except  P.  eugenioides,  in  its  flowers  being  borne 
in   relatively  large   compound  cymes.    This  new 


species  inhabits  the  mountains  behind  Colling- 
wood,  in  the  Province  of  Nelson,  at  an  altitude 
of  3,500  feet,  and  will  probably  prove  hardy  in 
the  South  and  West  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. 


STREPTOCARPUS   BANKSII. 


This  fine  hybrid  is  one  of  several  that  have 
been  raised  recently  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic 
Garden.  It  is  between  S.  Wenalandii  (male) 
and  one  of  the  named  forms  of  the  usually 
grown  hybrid  strain  (female),  the  latter 
with  blue-white  margined  flowers.  The  cross 
was  made  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Banks,  foreman  of  the 
plant-houses,  and  I  have  pleasure  in  naming  it 
after    him.        It    is   a   fine    ornamental    plant, 


beauty  all  the  previously  discovered  species  of 
its  beautiful  genus."  Usually  it  has  only  one 
leaf,  which  at#ains  a  length  of  thirty  inches 
and  a  width  of  twenty-four.  This  hybrid  is 
more  moderate  and  convenient  in  size,  the  leaf 
being  about  nineteen  inches  long  by  about  thir- 
teen inches  wide.  Instead  of  one  leaf  it  has 
usually  two  leaves,  the  second  being  smaller 
and  produced  on  the  same  side  of  the  plant. 
In  the  case  of  one  plant,  however,  the  leaves 
are  opposite  and  equal  in  size ;  there  is  then  a 
short  internode  of  stout  stem  and  again  a  pair 
of  opposite  leaves.  This  is  so  unlike  the  habit 
of  this  section  of  Streptocarpus  that  it  deserves 
remark,  and  it  shows  no  doubt  a  reversion  (if 
it  is  such)  to  ordinary  leaf  and  stem  growth. 
The  plant  is  just  what  an  ordinary  large-leafed 
Gesnera    might    be,    except    that    the    stem    is 


Fig.  75. — streptocarpus  banksii,  a  hybrid  raised  in  the  Cambridge  botanic   garden. 


striking  at  first  sight  on  account  of  its  bold, 
strong  inflorescences,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
large  blue-purple  flowers.  It  is  much  larger 
and  stronger  than  any  ordinary  strain  of  Strep- 
tocarpus, and  if  in  future  generations  variety 
in  colour  can  be  added,  without  reducing 
strength  of  habit  and  size,  it  must  become  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  resources  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  conservatory. "in  summer.  The  seeds 
were  sown  about  the  middle  of  last  November, 
the  first  flowers  opened  early  in  July,  and  it  is 
now  evident  that  the  batch  of  plants  will  go  on 
flowering  for  a  considerable  time.  Of  the 
parents,  S.  Wendlandii  is  well  known  as 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  species.  It  is  figured 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  tab.  7447,  and  it  is 
there  said  that  it   "  far  surpasses  in  size    and 


shorter.  There  is,  it  may  be  remembered,  a 
caulescent  group  of  the  genus  Streptocarpus, 
but  its  members  little  resemble  the  uaually  culti- 
vated species  except  in  the  spirally  twisted  fruit. 
The  plant  illustrated  is  growing  in  a  32-sized  pot. 
R.  Irwin  Lynch. 


FOREICN   CORRESPONDENCE. 


CYCLAMEN  CULTURE. 

The  culture  of  Cyclamen  in  Germany  has,  up 
to  the  present  time,  been  largely  dependent  on 
organic  manure,  the  plants  having  been  grown 
from  their  first  pots  onwards  on  hot-beds  packed 
with  horse-manure.  In  modern  days,  however, 
the  displacement  of   the  horse  by  the  motor-car 
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has  made  manure  both  difficult  and  expensive  to 
obtain,  and  I  have  for  some  time  past  been  ex- 
perimenting with  a  view  to  discovering  a  substi- 
tute. The  result  has  been  so  successful  that  it 
may  interest  your  readers  to  know  my  method. 
On  both  stages  of  the  house  (which  was  new  and 
well  ventilated),  I  spread  2  inches  of  coarse  peat. 
On  the  top  of  the  peat  I  laid  five  1  inch  pipes, 
10  inches  apart,  and  covered  them  with  a  layer 
2  inches  thick  of  fine  peat;  and  in  order  to 
ensure  bacterisation,  I  introduced  a  sprinkling 
of  slightly  rotted  cow  manure  between  the  two 
layers  of  peat.  For  the  purpose  of  engendering  a 
supply  of  carbonic  acid  I  mixed  some  carbonate 
of  lime  with  the  top  layer  of  peat,  with  successful 
results,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  house,  even 
in  the  day,  is  always  particularly  fresh  and 
wholesome.  The  growth  of  the  Cyclamens  in  this 
house  yields  a  gratifying  testimony  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment,  being  more  rapid  and 
robust  than  in  the  other  houses.  The  stock  is 
of  an  excellent  quality,  the  foliage  shapely 
and  well  developed,  and  the  flowers  of  large  size 
and  good  colour.  I  am  also  applying  the  same 
method  of  cultivation  to  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lor- 
raine, with  equally  good  results.  Both  leaves  and 
cuttings  grow  in  the  peat-bed  with  remarkable 
facility,  partly  because  the  peat-bed  holds  the 
moisture  for  a  week  without  requiring  any  water- 
ing, thus  minimising  the  risk  of  spoiling  the  plants 
by  wetting  the  leaves.  Ferdinand  Fischer,  Wies- 
baden- Aukamm,  Germany. 

THE  MOON'S  EFFECT  ON  PLANTS. 
Mr.  Buysmann  (Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Vol. 
LV.,  p.  346)  tells  us  that  in  Holland  all  the 
farmers  believe  that  the  phases  of  the  moon 
have  a  definite  influence  on  plants,  and  he 
would  like  to  know  whether  the  same  belief  exists 
in  other  countries.  Here  in  Southern  Italy  the 
moon  is  believed  to  play  an  important  part  in 
agriculture.  AJ1  vegetable  seeds,  Corn,  Maize, 
and  other  crops,  are  sown  at  the  waning  moon  ; 
they  are  believed  to  germinate  best  at  this  time, 
but  to  grow  faster  at  the  waxing  moon.  More- 
over, it  is  thought  that  if  sown  in  this  manner 
they  are  less  likely  to  be  attacked  by  pests.  Per- 
sonally I  have  not  tested  the  truth  of  these 
dogmas,  as  I  have  never  relied  on  the  assistance 
of  the  moon  in  my  horticultural  operations.  The 
same  superstition  enters  into  the  rules  for  the 
harvesting  of  fruits.  All  the  winter  fruits,  in- 
cluding Apples,  are  gathered  when  the  moon  is 
on  the  wane ;  they  are  believed  to  last  longer  if 
harvested  at  this  period  than  at  any  other. 
Tomatos  for  winter  use  also  come  under  this  rule  ; 
though  they  are  not  stored  away,  but  left  hanging 
in  the  open  air,  protected  only  from  rain.  Trees 
for  timber  are  never  cut  when  the  moon  is  wax- 
ing ;  no  woodcutter  could  be  induced  to  fell  his 
trees  at  so  unlucky  a  time,  for  (he  would  tell 
you)  the  timber  would  inevitably  be  found  to  be 
infested  with  woodlice  !  Willi/  Waller,  Fratte  di 
Salerno,  Italy. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

{The    Editors   do   not   hold    themselves   responsible    for 
the    opinions   expressed    by    correspondents.) 

How  to  Preserve  Flowers.— A  very  in- 
teresting way  of  preserving  flowers  is  as  fol- 
lows : — The  first  thing  is  to  secure  a  wooden 
framework,  such  as  would  be  formed  after 
knocking  the  bottom  out  of  a  box.  This 
should  not  be  more  than  about  five  inches  in 
depth.  Where  the  bottom  would  be  in  the 
ordinary  way  a  piece  of  rather  small-mesh  wire 
netting  must  be  stretched  right  across.  Next 
secure  a  flat  piece  of  board  on  which  the  frame- 
work may  be  stood,  the  wire  netting  side  being 
downwards.  Now  get  a  quantity  of  white  sand. 
This  will  probably  be  very  dirty,  even  though 
it  looks  clean.  For  the  purpose  under  notice  it- 
is  necessary  that  it  should  be  washed  quite  clean, 
and  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  keen  on  putting 
it  into  bowls  of  fresh  water.  All  the  portions 
of  dirt  will  in  this  way  be  readily  removed,  so 
that   there     will    be    nothing    left     behind    but 


pure    white   grains.        The   sand    must  now    be 
thoroughly     dried     on     a     tray     in     an     oven. 
When   it   is   quite  hot  put  a   portion  of   candle 
wax    in    it   about    the   size   of    a    walnut,    and 
as  this   melts    stir  the  grease  well  amongst  the 
sand.      This    prevents   the    grains  of    sand    from 
sticking  to  the  petals  of  the  flowers.     We  may 
now  start  to  collect  our  flowers  from  the  garden. 
These  should,  of  course,  be  in  as  perfect  a  state 
as  possible,  and  it  is  rather  a  good   plan  to  see 
that   the    blossoms    are    free   from   rain   or    dew 
drops.     A   very  wide  range  of  flowers  will  stand 
this   treatment  well.     Roses,  Campanulas,  l'elar 
goniums,   any  Daisy-like  blooms    (such  as  Mar- 
guerites), and  Fuchsias,  to  mention  only  a  few, 
are  all  good  subjects.  In  most  casts  it  will  be  found 
that  the  very  brightly-coloured  flowers  give  the 
best  results,  and  in  some  instances  white  petals, 
or  those  of  a  pale  tint,  are  rather  unsatisfactory. 
It    is,   of    course,   understood   that    the   wooden 
frame  is  standing  on   the  piece  of   board.     The 
first  step  should   be  to  spread    a   layer  of    sand 
sufficiently  deep  to  cover  the  wire  netting,  which, 
it  will  be  remembered,  has  been  fastened  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  framework.     On  this  sand  the 
blossoms  which  are  going  to  be  preserved,  should 
be  spread  out.     Some  care  is  necessary   at   this 
point  in  order  to  keep  the  proper  6hape  of  the 
flowers.     Thus   with   bell   or   cup-shaped   blooms 
the  sand  should  be  carefully  filled  into  the  centre 
of  each,  so  that  the  formation  may  not  be  dis- 
turbed.    In  other  instances  it  may   be  necessary 
to  bend   the  stem  gently  so  as   to   maintain  the 
correct  posture.     It   will  be  found  at  this  stage 
that  a  little  sand  spread  over  the  various  parts 
as  they  are  arranged  will  keep  them  in  the  right 
place.     When  all  the    flowers    are    arranged    the 
sand  should   be   spread  over  them,   so  that   they 
are   all    completely    buried.        Another   layer   of 
flowers   may    now    be  spread  over   the  sand   and 
arranged  in  the  same   way  as  the  previous  one. 
Whether  a   further'  layer    can    be    added   will 
depend,    of    course,     upon      the     size      of      the 
blossoms.     In  any  case,  it  is  not  a  wise  plan  to 
arrange    more   than   three   layers    in    one    frame. 
As   the   final  lot  of  flowers   is  placed  in  position 
the  sand  should  be  filled  in  up  to  the  top  of  the 
frame.     A   warm,   dry   place   is  now   needful   in 
which  to  put   the  framework.       One  of  the  best 
positions  would   be   on   the  top   shelf  of  a  sunny 
greenhouse.     Where  such  a  situation  is  not  avail- 
able,   however,   a  kitchen    cupboard   might   serve 
very  well  for  the  purpose.     A  good  deal  depends 
on    the  weather  as  to  the    length   of  time    over 
which  the  flowers   are  allowed    to   dry.     If    the 
conditions  are  very  damp  about  a  fortnight  must 
be  allowed,  whilst  in  hot,  dry  weather  the  blos- 
soms  would    be   ready   for    removal    in   a    week. 
When  it  is  decided   to  open  the  framework  it  is 
necessary  to  proceed  with  some  care,  as  the  dried 
flowers   will  be  very  brittle.     Lift   up   the  frame 
very    gently  in   such  a  way  that   the    sand    is 
allowed    to   stream  through    the    netting.        The 
dried  blooms  will,  of  course,  be  left  behind  in  a 
heap,    and     from    this    they    must    be    carefully 
picked  out  one   by  one.     They  will   be  found  to 
be  beautifully  preserved  in  their  natural  colours, 
and,  if  the  directions  have  been  closely  followed, 
will  appear  to  be  in  a  life-like  condition.       The 
preserved   flowers   will    keep     for     an    indefinite 
period  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain  in  a  reason- 
ably   dry   atmosphere.     During  a    spell   of    very 
wet    weather  in   a  tireless  apartment   there   is   a 
danger  of  mould  appearing  on  the  blossoms,  and 
this  should  be  at  once  removed,  as  it  will  tend  to 
destroy  the  delicate  petals.    Also  it  is  as  well  not  to 
allow  the  flowers  to  stand   in   the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  for  long,  as  thev  are  apt  to  fade.    Other- 
wise  the    blossoms    will    retain    all   their   bright 
colours  for  a  long  while.     L.  is. 

The        Plentiful       Fruit      Crops.— There 

mu6t  have  been  a  deplorable  waste  of  perishable 
fruit  recently,  many  having  refrained  from  pur- 
chasing owing  to  the  price  of  sugar.  We  have 
still  the  main  Pear  and  Apple  crop,  and  if  the 
little  trouble  and  expense  involved  in  the  pre- 
servation of  Pears  by  bottling  were  considered 
with  an  unbiased  mind,  surely  there  would  be 
quantities  preserved  in  this  simple  manner.  I 
understand  Apples  which  are  not  wanted  are 
being  rushed  on  to  the  market,  and  the  custom  of 
past  years  is  already  apparent  this  year,  of  selling 
long-keeping  varieties  directly  they  are  taken  from 
the  trees.     In  private  gardens  great  circumspec- 


tion should  be  used  in  not  being  hurried  in 
gathering  Apples  until  they  are  quite  ready.  The 
fear  of  loss  by  wind  has  perhaps  much  to  do 
with  the  premature  gathering  of  Apples,  but  it 
is  better  surely  to  lose  a  few  rather  than  have 
the  whole  deficient  in  quality  and  incapable  of 
being  kept.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  fruit  is  gathered 
without  the  slightest  discrimination  in  many 
cases  when  it  is  apparent  that  very  many 
varieties  should  be  examined  repeatedly  and 
those  ready  taken,  leaving  those  less  forward 
to  mature.  Fruit  rooms  would  hold  much 
more  fruit  were  the  grower  convinced  that 
no  damage  or  loss  follows  heaping  the  Apples 
instead  of  laying  them  out  in  single  or  double 
layers.  Then  there  is  always  room  in  the  garden 
to  clamp  them  in  the  same  manner  as  Potatos, 
the  one  point  of  first  importance  being  to  permit 
the  free  admission  of  air  till  the  sweating  process 
is  completed,  afterwards  sealing  them  up  till 
required.     R.  P.  Brotherston. 

The  Value  of  Destroying  Queen  Wasps. 

— Last  spring  many  of  your  correspondents  de- 
plored the  action  of  gardeners  destroying  queen 
wasps,  on  the  ground  that  the  plague  of  flies 
would  be  worse.  I  attacked  queen  wasps  with 
vigour  here,  with  the  result  that  so  far  there 
is  hardly  a  wasp  to  be  seen  in  my  garden  and 
only  one  nest  has  been  found.  There  is  not  at 
present  one  fly  where  last  year  there  were  ten. 
My  bees  have  not  done  well ;  they  appear  healthy, 
but  the  stocks  dwindle,  which  is  the  complaint 
of  all  bee  keepers  in  the  neighbourhood.  There 
appear  to  be  no  drones.  R.  Oswald  Fordham, 
Broom  Hall,  Biggleswade. 

The      Double  -  flowered      Peach.  —  My 

double- flowered  Peach  has  a  crop  of  80  Peaches, 
now  about  the  size  of  Victoria  Plums  or 
larger,  but  still  green.  It  is  the  more  surpris- 
ing as  neither  Pears  nor  Plums  have  given  more 
than  the  scantiest  crops,  owing  to  our  N.E. 
exposure.  I  have  seen  another  double  Peach 
also  fruiting  in  a  friend's  garden  at  Shirley.  Is 
this  usual  ?  Is  there  a  likelihood  of  the  fruit 
ripening  and  proving  valuable?  J.  Edmund 
Clark,  Asgarth,  Riddlesdown  Road,  Purley, 
Surrey. 


REMARKS  ON   THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 
FRUIT   CROPS. 


(See  Tables  and  Summaries,  ante,  pp.  87-93.) 

(Concluded  from  p.  182.) 
Worcestershire. — Although  the  season 
started  with  unusual  promise,  the  fruit  blossom 
being  very  healthy,  this  has  been  one  of  the 
most  disastrous  seasons  on  record.  The  gardens 
are  low-lying,  and  in  close  proximity  to  water, 
therefore  we  felt  the  worst  effects  of  the  severe 
frost  on  May  2.  Pears  and  Plums  were  frozen, 
and  the  Apple  and  Strawberry  blossoms  were 
affected.  This  was  followed  by  severe  frosts  on 
the  mornings  of  May  27  and  28.  The  only  Pears 
we  have  are  on  wall  trees,  and  these  were  well 
protected  with  foliage.  Gooseberries  which  were 
well  covered  with  foliage  came  through  fairly 
well,  also  Red  and  White  Currants.  Ogden's 
Black  Currant  proved  its  hardiness  by  giving  a 
fair  crop.  The  dire  results  of  this  season  is 
plain  evidence  that  all  gardens  and  orchards 
where  fruit  growing  is  carried  on  should  be  on 
rising  ground  facing  the  south  and  west,  thus 
escaping  the  May  "ground"  frosts.  In  such 
gardens  in  this  district,  fair  crops  are  to  be 
seen.  A.  Young,  Witley  Court  Gardens,  Worces- 
ter. 

Never  before,  during  32  years'  experience 

at  Madresfield.  have.  I  had  to  report  so  un- 
favourably on  the  hardy  fruit  crops.  <  In  May  1 
the  prospects  were  never  better,  but  on  May  2 
the.  crops  were  ruined.  Previous  to  this  we  had 
nearly  a  fortnight  of  hot,  tropical  weather,  and 
a  minimum  temperature  at  night  of  62°,  a 
thunderstorm  took  place,  and  on  the  night  of 
May  1  the  thermometer  registered  8°  of  frost 
quite  early  and  continued  throughout  the  night. 
This  sudden  change  was  too  much  for  all  vege- 
tation, and  even  tbo  common  Oak  trees  appeared 
as  if  they   had  been  scorched.     On  May  25  and 
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26  we  had  further  severe  frosts  at  night,  which 
completed  the  destruction  of  nearly  all  hardy 
fruit,  crops.  What  few  Pears  set  are  black  at 
the  core,  consequently  seedless  and  useless.  W. 
Crump.  Madresfield  Court  Gardens,  Malvern. 

On    May   2   we  experienced   12°   of   frost, 

which  damaged  some  of  the  fruit  crops,  and  15c' 
at  the  end  of  May,  which  did  an  immense  amount 
of  damage  as  the  fruits  were  wet.  The  Straw- 
berry crop  was  the  worst  ever  seen ;  about  t)U 
per  cent,  less  than  last  year.  Pitmaston  Duchess 
Pears  are  almost  a  complete  failure,  but.  there  is 
a  fair  crop  of  Williams'  Bon  Chretien.  Chaumon- 
tel  is  the  best  cropped  variety,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  which  is  very  good. 
A  few  early  varieties  have  a  fair  crop,  but  Jargon- 
elle is  only  about  three  parts  of  a  crop,whiist 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  is  almost  a  failure.  The 
soft,  early  varieties  of  Apples  are  above  the 
average,  but  we  have  scores  of  trees  with  prac- 
tically no  fruit.  Blenheim  Pippin  Apples  are 
scarce,  and  King  of  the  Pippins  is  a  moderate 
crop  of  very  small  fruit.  On  the  whole  Apples 
and  Pears  are  disappointing.  Cherries  were 
good  and  clean.  The  soil  varies,  being  clay 
in  some  parts,  sandy  and  gravelly  in  others. 
Thos.   Watkins,  TheGrange  Gardens,  Clainee. 


varieties  of  Apples  are  carrying  good  crops  : — 
The  Queen,  Mere  de  Menage,  Bramley's  Seed- 
ling, King's  Acre,  Bountiful,  Bismarck,  Cox's 
Pomona.  James  Grieve,  and  Warner's  King. 
Pears  :  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Marie  Louise,  Wil- 
liams' Bon  Chretien,  Souvenir  du  Congres, 
Clapp's  Favourite,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurre 
d'Aremberg,  Autumn  Nelis,  Princess,  Confer- 
ence, and  Beurre  Hardy.  Of  Plums  there  are 
good  crops  of  Victoria,  Old  Gage,  Transparent 
Gage,  Jefferson's,  Czar,  Rivers'  Early  Prolific, 
Monarch,  and  Pond's  Seedling.  Our  soil  is  a 
very  cold  clay,  overlaying  slaty  rock.  William 
Phillips,  Derry  Ormond  Park  Gardens,  Llangybi. 

Carnarvonshire — The  fruit  crops  generally 
in  this  district  are  good.  Apples  flowered  pro- 
fusely, set  well,  but  dropped  badly,  leaving  us 
with  only  an  average  crop.  This  appears  to  be 
a  record  year  for  aphis  of  all  kinds,  which  en- 
tails an  enormous  amount  of  labour.  A  long 
spell  of  drought  shortened  our  Strawberry  supply. 
Bush  fruits  of  all  kinds  produced  great  crops  of 
good  quality.  Our  soil  is  gravelly,  and  the 
subsoil  gravel,  consequently  we  feel  the  drought 
acutely.  J  S.  Higgins,  Glynllivon  Park 
Gardens. 

Denbighshire. — All     fruit     trees      blossomed 


Fig.  76. — the  wisley  trap  for  turnip  flea  beetle,  illustrated  in  the  last  issue  (see  p.  180). 

(The  three  fine  rows   on  the  right  were    treated;    the   others,   commencing   with   the   row   in 
which    the  trap   is  situated,    were   not  treated.) 


Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  Red  Cur- 
rants, and  Plums  are  very  heavy  crops.  I  lie 
Strawberry  crop  was  an  average  one,  and  the 
quality  good.  1  he  Pear  crop  in  these  gardens  is 
average.  The  soil  here  is  a  good  medium  loam, 
resting  on  a  bed  of  sandstone.  Ernest  A  very, 
F install  Park  Gardens,  Bromsgrove. 

The  promise  of  fruit  in  1914  was  a  very 

good  one,  the  trees  being  in  a  fruitful  condition 
and  the  flowers  perfect,  but  the  frosts  on  the 
mornings  of  May  2  and  26  were  too  severe  to 
leave  the  flowers  uninjured,  and  much  damage 
was  done  to  all  kinds  of  fruit — especially  in  dis- 
tricts at  a  lower  altitude  than  150  feet  above 
sea-level.  In  positions  above  that  level  the  in- 
jury was  less  severe,  and  moderate  crops  of  all 
kinds  of  fruit  are  to  be  seen.  James  Udale, 
■Ombersley  Road,  Droitwich. 

WALES. 

Cardiganshire. — The  fruit  crops  in  this  dis- 
trict are  not  altogether  favourable,  as  the  late 
frosts,  at  the  end  of  May,  did  a  great  amount  of 
damage.  We  escaped  in  these  gardens  with 
only  3°  of  frost,  as  our  aLitude  is  7C0  feet.  The 
blossom  was  abundant  on  nearly  all  varieties  of 
Apples,  Pears.  Plums,  and  Cherries,  but  some 
varieties    failed    to    set    well.         The    following 


abundantly,  but  on  the  night  of  May  1  we  had 
11°  of  frost,  which  killed  most  of  the  flowers  on 
exposed  trees.  Some  varieties  of  Plums  have 
good  crops,  others  none,  and  in  places  Damsons 
are  a  good  crop.  The  soil  in  this  district  varies 
from  heavy  loam  on  a  clay  subsoil  to  a  light  soil 
on  a  gravel  subsoil.  J .  A.  Jones,  Chirk  Castle 
Gardens,  Iluahon. 

Glamorganshire. — The  fruit  crop  in  this  dis- 
trict is  a  record  one.  Although  we  had  late 
spring  frosts  and  cold  nights  when  most  of  the 
trees  were  in  bloom,  the  foliage  -was  a  great  pro- 
tection, and  the  majority  of  the  blooms  set 
well.  Apples  have  required  much  thinning. 
Bramley's  Seedling,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  James 
Grieve,  Alington  Pippin,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Charles  Ross,  Dumelow's 
Seedling,  and  Lord  Suffieid  are  the  most  favoured 
varieties  in  this  district.  Pears  are  also  very 
good  and  clean,  especially  the  varieties  Marie 
Louise,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Winter  Nelis, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Pitmaston  Duchess. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  the  best  crops  on  re- 
cord, and  the  trees  are  free  from  blister  and 
aphis.  Plums  are  an  average  crop  for  this  dis- 
trict, and  Cherries  were  very  good,  both  as 
regards  quality  and  crop;  especially  the  Morello 
variety,  which  is  the  heaviest  crop  we  have  had 


for  the  last  five  years.  With  the  exception  of 
Raspberries,  which  were  slightly  under  the  aver- 
age, all  small  fruits  were  excellent,  and  the 
quality  all  that  could  be  desired,  especially  Black 
Currants,  Strawberries  and  Gooseberries.  The 
soil  here  is  inclined  to  be  light,  on  a  gravelly  sub- 
soil. R.  Milner  Margam  Park  Gardens,  Port 
Talbot. 

This  is  the  best  season  for  fruit  crops  that 

we  have  had  for  many  years.  Cherries  were 
abundant,  and  there  is  a  heavy  crop  of  Pears, 
and  the  fruit  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  C.  T. 
Warmington,  Penllergaer  Gardens,  Swansea. 

Montgomeryshire. — The  Apple  crop  promised 
well,  but  a  severe  frost  on  May  2  prevented  a 
bumper  crop.  This  also  applies  to  Strawberries, 
for  the  crop  was  practically  ruined.  In  many 
years'  experience  I  have  never  seen  such  a  com- 
plete failure  with  Strawberries.  A.  Gribble, 
Plas  Machynlleth  Gardens,  Machynlleth. 

Pembrokeshire. — Pembrokeshire  is  not  a  good 
fruit-growing  county  owing  to  the  Atlantic 
gales  in  the  spring,  and  also  to  late  frosts.  At 
Slebech,  which  lies  in  a  deep  valley,  we  had  a 
somewhat  singular  experience  with  our  Apple 
crop.  On  May  24  we  had  6°  of  frost,  and  our 
bush  Apples  suffered  rather  badly,  as  also  did 
the  tops  of  the  large  orchard  trees,  but  the  lower 
branches,  having  been  sheltered,  are  loaded  with 
fruit.  Geo.  Griffin,  Slebech.  Park  Gardens, 
Haverfordwest. 

Radnorshire. — There  is  an  over-average  crop 
of  fruit  in  this  district,  although  drought 
caused  orchard  trees  to  drop  a  quantity  of 
their  fruit.  Plums  are  a  very  heavy  crop  this 
year;  the  fruit  is  clean  but  small.  Pears  were 
also  above  the  average,  and  early  Apples  car- 
ried good  crops,  but  late  varieties,  such  as  Dume- 
low's Seedling  and  Prince  Albert ,  are  not  so 
fruitful.  Frost  wrought  havoc  with  Straw- 
berries and  Raspberries  when  in  flower,  but 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  other  small  fruit 
were  plentiful.  J.  MacCorimirk,  Miirsllwch 
Castle  Gardens,  Glasbury. 

9.  IRELAND,  N. 

Fermanagh. — There  was  a  frost  here  on  May  24 
of  2°,  followed  by  a  very  heavy  one  of  7°  on 
May  25,  which  almost  ruined  the  promising 
Strawberry  crop,  which  was  then  setting.  It 
also  caused  considerable  harm  to  the  Pear  crop. 
Apples  were  not  so  badly  affected,  and  there  is 
a  fine  crop.  The  bush  fruits  were  the  best  on 
record.  /.  Moncrieff,  Florence  Court  Gardens, 
Enniskillen. 

The  Apple  crop  is,  on  the  whole,  some- 
what disappointing.  In  the  majority  of  orchards 
the  variety  Bramley's  Seedling  is  grown,  and  I 
have  observed  some  peculiar  features  in  this 
variety.  One  orchard  may  have  a  very  heavy 
crop,  while  another  a  few  hundred  yards  distant 
may  have  none.  Whilst  in  most  cases  orchards 
on  the  top  of  a  hill,  where  the  soil  is  somewhat 
thin,  may  be  carrying  a  full  crop,  those  in  the 
valleys  or  on  level  and  somewhat  richer  soil 
carry  a  very  light  crop  or  none  at' all.  Thomas 
Shirts,  Lanesborough  Z,odge  Gardens,  Beltnrbet. 

Meath. — Plums  and  Damsons  carry  heavy 
crops,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  it  will  pay  to 
pick  them.  Michael  M'Keown,  Jvlianstown, 
Drogheda. 

Monaghan. — All  fruit  trees  and  bushes  pro- 
mised abundant  crops  of  fruit,  but  we  experi- 
enced 9°  of  frost  in  the  middle  of  May  which 
destroyed  many  of  the  blossoms  and  the  young 
fruits  which  had  set.  Apples  and  Strawberries 
suffered  more  than  any  other  fruits,  the  Apples 
being  almost  a  failure.  We  have  a  heavy,  cold 
soil,  and  low  situation.  James  Hepburn,  Dartrcy 
Gardens. 

Tyrone. — The  fruit  crops  in  this  neighbour- 
hood are  satisfactory  on  the  whole,  both  as  re- 
gards quantity  and  quality.  Apples  and  Pears 
set  thickly,  necessitating  much  thinning.  The 
frosts  did  no  harm  except  to  a  few 
early  Strawberry  blooms,  which  were  blackened. 
Insect  pests  have  not  troubled  us  to  any 
serious  extent,  but  the  dry  weather  was  con- 
ducive to  the  spread  of  aphis  on  Plums  and 
Cherries,  and  American  Blight  is,  as  usual,  in 
evidence  on  the  older  Apples.  There  is  an  ap- 
pearance of  shot-hole  fungus  on  Plums,  and  the 
silver-leaf  disease  seems  to   be  on   the   increase. 
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Fred.    W.    Walker,   Sion    House   Gardens,   Sio.n 
Mills. 

Westmeath.  —  What  promised  to  be  a 
record  fruit  crop  was  marred  by  the  con- 
tinued drought  and  by  a  sharp  frost  which  we 
experienced  on  May  25,  as  much  as  7°  being 
registered  in  low-lying  districts.  Since  May  9 
the  rainfall  in  this  district  has  been  exceedingly 
light,  consequently  fruit  trees,  and  more  especi- 
ally wall  trees,  have  suffered  considerably. 
Plums  on  walls  are  only  an  average  crop,  but 
standard  and  bush  trees  are  carrying  exceed- 
ingly heavy  crops.  In  exposed,  low-lying  dis- 
tricts, much  damage  was  done  to  Apples,  Plums 
and  Gooseberries  by  the  frost.  Geo.  Bogie, 
Pakenham  Hall  Gardens,  Castlepollard. 
10.  IRELAND,  S. 

Cork.— All  fruits  suffered  from  severe  frost 
on  May  24.  We  have  had  very  little  rain  since 
April,  and  Black  Currants,  Raspberries  and 
Strawberries  suffered  considerably  from  the  long 
drought,  and  were,  generally  speaking,  a  poor 
crop,  particularly  on  light  soils.  J.  Dearnaby, 
Magazine  Road,  Cork. 

Kildare. — What  promised  to  be  an  all-round 
record  fruit  crop  was  ruined  by  the  frosts  on 
May  24  and  25.  Apples  have  suffered  the  most, 
and  there  are  very  few.  Tower  of  Glamis  and 
Christmas  Pearmain  are  unhurt,  and  there  are  a 
few  on  trees  of  Schoolmaster  and  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin.  Raspberries  and  Strawberries  also  suf- 
fered badly.  Fredk.  Bedford,  Straffan  House 
Gardens. 

Longford. — This  county  grows  but  a  very 
limited  amount  of  fruit,  and  we  have  few  large 
estates.  Apples  and  Pears  are  chiefly  grown, 
with  odd  patches  of  small  fruits  and  Straw- 
berries. We  had  every  promise  of  a  Tecord 
Apple  crop,  but  the  severe  frost  on  May  25 
ruined  our  prospects.  Strawberries  turned  out 
much  better  than  we  anticipated,  more  especi- 
ally the  later  varieties.  Raspberries  were  under 
average,  but  Loganberries  were  remarkably  good. 
The  nature  of  soil  here  varies  in  a  marked  de- 
gree, some  parts  peaty  and  other  parts  yellow 
loam  on  freestone.  The  way  it  varies  is  remark- 
able, but  all  are  very  productive  and  fertile. 
J.  A.  Boyle,  Castlejorbes  Gardens,  Newtown- 
forbes. 

Tipperary. — In  the  early  spring  months  all 
kinds  of  fruit  crops  looked  remarkably  promis- 
ing, with  abundance  of  blossom.  On  the  night  of 
May  24  a  very  severe  frost  damaged  almost  all 
kinds.  The  soil  is  heavy  in  this  neighbourhood. 
John  Fraser,  Shanbally  Castle  Gardens,  Clog- 
Jieen,  Cahir. 

WiATERFORD. — All  fruit  crops  here  may  be  said 
to  be  over  average  and  good.  Boseoop  Giant  Cur- 
rant carried  a  most  abundant  crop  of  very  large 
fruit.  Apricots  do  poorly  on  our  light  land,  and 
suffer  from  want  of  limestone.  The  8°  of  frost 
on  the  morning  of  June  26  almost  ruined  a  splen- 
did promise  of  Strawberries.  Apples,  after  a 
good  mulching,  swelled  up  beautifully,  and  pro- 
mise a  good  fruit  in  size  and  colour.  The  soil 
is  of  a  poor,  gritty  nature,  on  a  stiff,  clayey  sub- 
soil. D.  Crombie,  Curraghmore  Gardens,  Port- 
law. 

CHANNEL    ISLANDS. 

Guernsey. — This  has  been  a  most  disappoint- 
ing season,  although  all  crops  promised  well  in 
early  spring.  The  trees  carried  a  very  fine  show 
of  bloom  and  the  fruit  was  setting  well  and 
evenly  until  we  had  a  spell  of  cold  winds.  Not 
only  did  the  winds  blow  off  a  large  portion  of  the 
bloom,  but  they  also  destroyed  much  fruit  that 
had  just  set.  In  addition,  we  have  had  a  very 
dry  May  and  June,  which  has  brought  down  the 
Apples  and  Pears  in  enormous  quantities  in 
places  where  no  water  could  be  given.  C.  Smith 
and  Son,  Caledonia  Nursery,  Guernsey. 

Jersey. — The  fruit  crops  this  year  are  fairly 
good,  but  the  weather  during  the  growing  sea- 
son has  been,  and  is,  much  too  dry,  as  we  have 
had  no  rain  to  speak  of  since  March.  The  fruit 
will  therefore  be  small  through  lack  of  moisture. 
The  climate  for  growing  purposes  has  been  very 
variable.  The  whole  of  the  month  of  March 
there  was  one  continual  rainfall,  which  caked 
down  the  soil  like  cement ;  since  then  there  has 
been  scarcely  any  rain,  and  this  is  not  favour- 
able for  good  growth.  T.  Sharman,  Imperial 
Nursery.   St.   Hclirrs. 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

September  8. — After  a  lapse  of  six  weeks, 
occasioned  by  the  outbreak  of  war  and  the  con- 
sequent recruiting  arrangements,  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  was  again  enabled  to  hold  a 
show  and  meeting  at  Vincent  Square  on  Tues- 
day last.  The  further  annexe  was  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  Military  Authorities,  and  the 
drilling  of  squads,  companies,  and  a  half-bat- 
talion of  the  London  Scottish  (T.)  which  pro- 
ceeded throughout  the  day  on  the  Westminster 
School  playing  fields  opposite  the  hall  was 
observed  with  interest  by  many  of  the  Fellows. 

The  special  show  of  Dahlias  brought  large 
numbers  of  the  autumn  flower ;  these,  with 
Gladioli  and  Sweet  Peas,  were  the  chief  floral 
features  of  the  show. 

Orchids  were  fairly  numerous.  The  Com- 
mittee recommended  1  First-class  Certificate, 
2  Awards  of  Merit,  and  4  Medals  to  novelties 
and  collections. 

The  Floral  Committee  recommended  5  Awards 
of  Merit  and  15  Medals  to  new  plants  and 
groups. 

The  Joint  Committee  of  the  R.H.S.  and  the 
N.D.S.  granted  11  Awards  to  new  Dahlias,  and 
this  body  was  responsible  for  judging  the  two 
competitive  classes. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  recom 
mended  a  Medal  to  a  collection  of  fruit  trees 
and  an  Award  of  Merit  to  a  Blackberry. 

At  the  3  p.m.  meeting  of  Fellows  in  the 
Lecture  Room  Mr.  James  MacDonald  gave  a 
lantern-slide  lecture  on  "  Lawns  and  their  Up- 
keep." 

Orchid  Committee. 
Present:  J.  Gurnev  Fowler,  Esq.,  in  the  chair, 
and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  seel,  W.  Bolton, 
Gurney  Wilson,  J.  Charlesworth,  E.  H.  David- 
son. W.  H.  White,  A.  Dye.  H.  G.  Alexander, 
J.  E.  Shill,  J.  Cypher.  W.  H.  Hatcher,  T.  Arm- 
strong. A.  McBean.  F.  J.  Hanbury.  S.  Low, 
R.  A.  Rolfe,  S.  W.  Flory.  C.  H.  Curtis,  and  Sir 
Harry  J    Veitch. 

\WARDS. 

First-Class  Certificate. 

Cattleya  Sibyl  var.  Lord  Kitchener  (aurea  x 
iridescens),  from  Messrs.  Hassall  and  Co., 
Southgate.  Following  their  pretty  and  fragrant 
C  iridescens  (bicolor  x  Eldorado),  by  crossing 
with  C  Dowiana  aurea  Messrs.  Hassall  and 
Co.  produced  a  very  pretty  break,  which 
has  been  remarkable  in  the  extreme  variation  in 
the  flowers  of  the  different  varieties,  some 
having  the  form  of  C.  aurea  and  others  that  of 
C.  bicolor.  The  variety  Lord  Kitchener  is  a 
superb  flower,  of  large  size,  fine  shape,  and 
unique  colour.  The  broad  sepals  and  petals 
are  deep  chrome  yellow,  with  a  slight  shade  of 
rose  colour,  the  finely-expanded,  flatly-arranged 
lip  deep  yellow  at  the  base,  with  the  broad  front 
rubv-erirnson.  The  side  lobes  of  the  lip  are  short, 
well  showing  the  thick,  white  column. 

Awajids  of  Merit. 

Cattleya  iridescens  var.  aurifera  (bicolor  x 
Eldorado),  from  E,  H.  Davidson  and  Co., 
Orchid  Dene,  Twyford.  A  model  flower  of 
medium  size.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  clear 
golden-yellow,  the  front  of  the  lip  rose-purple 
with  a  slight  white  margin,  the  isthmus  between 
the  side  and  front  lobes  being  Orange  colour^ 

Laelio-Cattleya  Thyone  McBean's  variety 
(L.-C.  Ophir  X  C.  Dowiana  aurea),  from  Messrs. 
J.  and  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridee.  A  very 
bautiful  hybrid,  of  fine  shape.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  yellow,  and  the  broad  lip  of  purplish- 
crimson  with  fine  yellow  lines  running  from  the 
base. 

General  Exhibits. 

H.  T.  Pitt.  Esq.,  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill  (gr. 
Mr.  Thurgood),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  for  an  interesting  group,  many  of  the 
plants  in  which  had  been  raised  at  Rosslyn. 
The  exhibit  included  two  forms  of  Cattleya 
Suavior,  C.  Thayeriana,  C.  venusta  (Arm- 
strongiae  X  intricata),  a  pretty  new  hybrid  C. 
Venus  (Iris  X  Dowiana  aurea),  and  a  selection  of 
good  Cypripediums.  C.  pictum  (nitens  x  glauco- 
phyllum).  raised  at  Rosslyn,  being  new. 


Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Haywards 
Heath,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal 
for  a  group  of  fine  specimens,  which  included 
grand  plants  of  Odontoglossum  ardentissimum 
and  variety  xanthotes,  the  large,  pure-white 
Habenaria  Susannae,  Brasso-Cattleya  Madame 
Chas.  Maron,  and  other  Brasso-Cattleyas,  and 
the  fine  Cattleya  Rhoda,  a  remarkable  form, 
with  pale  yellow  sepals  and  petals  and  rosy-violet 
lip. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  secured 
a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group  rich  in  rare 
species,  among  which  were  the  new  Peruvian 
Zygopetalum  Prainianum,  with  green  sepals  and 
petals  marked  with  purple,  and  white  lip  with 
strongly-ridged  rose-coloured  callus.  It  is  near 
to  Z.  Burkei.  A  good  selection  of  Cattleyas  in- 
cluded an  albino  of  C.  Leopoldii,  with  pale  green 
sepals  and  petals  and  pure-white  lip  ;  some  good 
C.  aurea,  of  which  the  variety  excelsa  was  the 
best,  a  selection  of  Cypripediums,  in  which  the 
C.  Maudiae  and  other  green  and  white  forms 
showed  well ;  some  bright  Laelio-Cattleyas,  in- 
cluding selected  forms  of  L.-C.  Walter  Gott; 
Odontioda  Euterpe  of  a  peculiar  brick-red  tint:, 
and  the  pretty  scarlet  Laelia  monophylla  with 
thirty  flowers. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
and  Jarvisbrook,  Sussex,  staged  an  effective 
group,  for  which  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was 
given.  Some  good  Vanda  caerulea  and  elegant 
Oncidium  incurvum  gave  character  to  the  ar- 
rangement, which  also  included  several  new 
hybrids,  the  best  of  which  were  Cattleya  King 
Albert  (Parthenia  Prince  of  Wales  x  aurea),  a 
pretty  cream-white  flower  with  a  slight  pink 
tint,  the  lip  being  rose-coloured  with  yellow 
markings ;  Laelio-Cattleya  Figaro  (L.  Iona  x  C. 
aurea),  a  pretty  flower,  with  nankeen-yellow 
sepals  and  petals,  claret-purple  lip,  with  bright 
yellow  base ;  and  the  new  Cattleya  Lady  Ingram 
var.  alba,  with  pure-white  sepals  and  petals  and 
deep  violet  crimson  front  to  the  lip. 

Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge, 
staged  a  group  in  which  were  their  new  Cat- 
tleya Thyone  McBean's  variety  (see  Awards), 
two  forms  of  the  white  strain  of  C.  Lord  Roths- 
child, the  white  C.  Brenda,  C.  Katie  (fulvescena 
x  aurea),  a  distinct  novelty  in  which  the  C. 
Forbesii  inherited  from  C.  fulvescens  is  well 
shown  ;  some  good  C.  aurea,  one  being  the  rose- 
mottled  variety  marmorata ;  two  forms  of 
Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya  Nola  (B.  nodosa  x  L.-C. 
Callistoglossa),  both  white,  the  one  sparsely  and 
the  other  uniformly  spotted  with  purple. 

R.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  Chessington,  Streat- 
ham,  staged  a  small  group  in  which  were  a 
singular  Sophronitis  cross,  presumably  with 
Cattleya  Schilleriana ;  C.  Euphrasia,  several 
dark  red  Odontioda  Devossiana,  0.  Madeline  and 
O.  Leeanum. 

Messrs.  Hassall  and  Co.,  Southgate,  staged 
a  small  group  with  good  Cattleya  Hardyana,  C. 
aurea,  C.  iridescens,  C.  Iris  and  C.  Sibyl  var. 
Lord  Kitchener,  the  best  novelty  of  the  show 
^see  Awards). 

Messrs.  Flory  and  Black,  Orchid  Nursery, 
Slough,  showed  the  true  Cirrhopetalum  Roths- 
childianum,  which  received  a  First-class  Certifi- 
cate on  October  15.  1895,  and  was  illustrated  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  November  23,  1895, 
p.  609. 

E.  H.  Davidson  and  Co.,  Orchid  Dene, 
Twyford,  showed  Laelio-Cattleya  Davidsoniae 
(L.-C.  Bella  x  C.  labiata  Orion),  a  very  large 
rosy-lilac  flower,  with  broad  claret-purple  lip ; 
Cattleya  Hardyana  Orchid  Dene  variety,  of 
large  size,  good  shape,  and  rich  colour ;  C.  Har- 
risoniana  alba  Snowflake,  and  the  fine  yellow 
Cattleya   iridescens  aurifera. 

R.  Brooman-White.  Esq.,  Arddarroch,  Gare- 
lochhead  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Smith),  sent  a  good  form  of 
Odontoglossum  Aliciae  (Edwardii  x  crispn- 
Harryanum),  with  large,  claret-coloured  flowers 
tipped  with  white. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  H.  B.  May,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  and 
Messrs.  Chas.  T.  Druery,  G.  Reuthe,  Chas.  E. 
Pearson.  W.  G.  Baker,  E.  A.  Bowles,  W.  A. 
Bilney,  J.  W.  Moorman,  Thos.  Stevenson.  E.  H. 
Jenkins,    George    Paul,    Edward    Mawley.    W 
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(  'uthbertson,  J.   W.   Barr,  J.  F.  McLeod,  John 
Green,  F.   W.   Harvey,   and  James  Hudson. 

AWARDS      OF     MERIT. 

Lilium  Biondii.—A  Japanese  species  nearly 
allied  to  L.  Leiehtlinii,  and  like  that  plant  it  is 
of  graceful  habit,  bearing  a  goodly  number  of 
smallish  flowers  on  moderately  slender  stems 
about  2ft.  6in.  high.  The  deep  orange-coloured 
flowers  are  copiously  spotted  down  the  face  of 
the  perianth  segments  with  dark,  nearly  black 
spots.     Shown  by  Mr.  Amos  Perry. 

Campanula  Norman  Grove. — The  origin  of 
this  variety  was  not  stated,  but  its  habit  and  ap- 
pearance suggest  a  cross  between  C.  pusilla  and 
C.  carpathica.  The  neat  tufts  of  foliage  are 
amply  surmounted  by  pendulous  flowers  of 
bluish-violet  colour.  This  should  prove  to  be  a 
valuable  free-flowering  plant  for  the  rock-gar- 
den.    Shown  by  Mr.  Grove,  Sutton  Coldfield.^ 

Aster  AmcUus  King  George.— A.  magnifi- 
cent blue  Michaelmas  Daisy,  exceedingly 
floriferous  and  of  medium  height.  The  in- 
dividual flowers,  which  were  borne  in  large 
heads,  measured  almost  3in.  across,  and  possessed 
bright   yellow    centres.      Shown   by   Mr.    Amos 

Perry.  . 

Amaryllis  Belladonna  speciosa  purpurea.—  This 
splendid  variety  of  the  popular  and  valuable 
Belladonna  Lily  is  an  immense  improvement  on 
the  type.  The  tall,  stout  stems  bear  many- 
flowered  umbels  of  deep  pink  flowers.  Shown, 
by  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  and  Son. 

Gladiolus  Lord  Alverstone. — The  most  note- 
worthy point  of  this  variety  is  the  uncommon 
shades  of  colour,  for  the  spike  is  as  straight  and 
well-furnished  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  ganda- 
vensis  hybrids  from  this  firm.  The  outer 
petals  are  of  rich,  velvety-crimson  colour,  which 
contrasts  curiously  with  the  claret  colour  of  the 
inner  petals.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Kelway  and 
Son. 

Other   Novelties. 

Besides  the  Belladonna  Lily  which  received 
the  Award,  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  and  Son 
showed  for  comparison  the  type  and  also  flowers 
of  Amaryllis  Belladonna  maxima,  the  latter  be- 
ing a  very  desirable  variety.  The  flowers  on  a 
plant  of  Nerine  Coral,  which  was  also  shown  by 
Messrs.  R.  Veitch,  were  a  trifle  past  their  best, 
but  the  variety  has  much  more  than  average 
merit.  From  N.  Bowdenii  a  long,  large- 
flowered  spike  has  been  obtained,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  N.  Fothergillii  is  seen  in  the  improved 
form  of  the  flowers!  This  variety  is  probably 
much  more  hardy  than  the  majority  of  Nerines. 

Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport,  Somerset, 
showed  a  magnificent  collection  of  Gladioli,  which 
filled  two  lengths  of  tabling.  This  contribution 
added  materially  to  the  attractions  of  the  show, 
and  was  characterised  by  straight,  well-furnished 
spikes  of  good  flowers.     (Silver-gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  Lower  Edmon- 
ton, staged  an  admirable  collection  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  Ferns  in  great  variety.  In  the 
centre  of  the  group  a  few  plants  of  Ixoras  gave 
a  touch  of  brilliant  colour,  which  served  to  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  Ferns.  (Silver-gilt 
Medal.) 

Mr.  James  MacDonald,  Harpenden,  displayed 
seedling  lawn  grasses  growing  on  his  prepared 
fabric,  and  also  a  large  collection  of  flower 
spikes  of  ornamental  grasses  and  allied  plants. 
(Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  contributed  a 
splendid  group  of  Clematis  in  pots.  The  large 
plants  were  profusely  flowered.  The  specimens 
of  the  rich  blue  variety,  Ladv  Northcliffe,  were 
the  outstanding  feature  of  this  noteworthy  ex- 
hibit. In  another  part  of  the  hall  Mr.  Russell 
showed  plants  of  Celosia  pyramidalis  plumosa_. 
L.  R.  Russell's  strain,  which  bore  shapely 
"  plumes  "  of  good  colour.    (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  C.  Engelmann.  Saffron  Walden,  displayed 
very  charming  cut  Carnations  of  the  best  Per- 
petual-flowering and  Perpetual  "  Malmaison " 
varieties. 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester,  ar- 
ranged cut  Roses.  The  large  stand  of  the  frag- 
rant variety  Juliet  was  the  hest  we  have  seen, 
and  the  stands  of  Louise  Catherine  Breslau  and 
of  Rayon  d'Or  were  also  very  cTiarming.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.   Dobbie  and  Co.,  Edinburgh,  showed 


a  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  which  were  of  such 
excellence  that  it  was  difficult  to  realise  that 
the  season  was  practically  over  and  there  has 
been  a  long  period  of  drought.  Of  the  many 
varieties,  Elfrida  Pearson,  Jean  Ireland,  Mrs. 
Heslington,  Hercules,  Dobbie's  Cream  and  John 
Ingham  were  exceptionally  fine.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  Lon- 
don, displayed  many  herbaceous  Phloxes, 
Kniphofia  Damman,  K.  brevifolia,  such  Gladioli 
as  America,  White  Queen  and  Czar  Peter, 
Cyclamen  neapolitanum  album  and  Colchicum 
byzantinum.      (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  A.  Ll.  Gwillim,  Sidcup,  contributed 
blooms  of  double-flowered  tuberous  Begonias  of 
a  good  strain,  as  well  as  a  group  of  hardy  border 
flowers.      (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham, 
exhibited   herbaceous  Phloxes. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Enfield,  had  a  very  taste- 
fully arranged  group  of  border  flowers  on  a  floor 
space.  The  Michaelmas  Daisy  King  George, 
which  received  an  Award  of  Merit,  was  very  pro- 
minent, and  in  contrast  to  other  varieties. 
Senecio  pulcher,  Lilium  auratum  rubro-vitta- 
tum  and  Lilium  Henryi  were  also  shown  in 
trood  condition.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 
°  Mr.  G.  W.  Miller,  Wisbech,  included  good 
spikes  of  Kniphofia  Nelsonii  major  and  Mont- 
bretias  in  his  collection  of  bordeT  flowers. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  exhibited 
several  varieties  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  and 
various  Alpines.     (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate, 
made  a  bold  group  of  hardy  perennials  on  a 
floor  space.  Of  the  very  many  desirable  kinds 
shown  the  strain  of  Pentstemon  was  especially 
fine.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Hardy  flowers  were  also  shown  by  the  Misses 
Hopkins,  Shepperton-on-Thames,  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Simpson,  Birmingham.  Messrs.  Reams- 
bottom  and  Co. ,  Geashilf,  contributed  very  good 
St.  Brigid  Anemones. 

Joint  Dahlia  Committee. 

Present:  Arthur  Turner,  Esq.,  in  the  Chan-. 
Messrs.  S.  Mortimer,  H.  Shoesmith,  H.  J.  Jones, 
J  W.  Moorman,  E.  Doncaster,  A.  Bridge,  Jos. 
Cheal,  John  Green,  Reginald  Cory,  R.  W.  Wal- 
lace, John  Dickson,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  and 
Charles  Dixon. 

Awards  of  Merit  (R.H.S.)  and  First-class 
Certificates  (N.D.S.)  were  granted  to  the  follow- 
ing varieties  : — 

Dahlia  Loreley.—A  very  beautiful  decorative 
variety,  of  deep  Primrose  colour;  the  flowers  are 
borne  on  long,  stout  stems. 

D.  Etoile  Rose.—  This  is  a  most  charming 
Cactus  Dahlia  ;  the  soft,  flesh-pink  flowers  have 
white  centres,  and  show  up  well  on  long  stems. 

D.  Stella.— A.  round,  Collerette  variety,  which 
has  crimson  florets  and  white  quills.  This  and  the 
foregoing  were  shown  by  Mr.  Chas.  Turner. 

D.  Marguerite  Phillips.  —  A  white  Cactus 
variety,  in  which  the  broad,  slightly  recurved, 
drooping  florets  give  the  large  blooms  a  graceful 
appearance.  This  and  the  four  following  varie- 
ties were  shown  by  Mr.  James  Stredwick. 

D  Mrs.  Edieard  Drury. — An  exhibition 
Cactus  bloom,  which  has  incurved  florets  of 
Indian-red  colour. 

D.  The  Swan.— A  very  large  garden  Cactus 
Dahlia,  borne  on  unusually  long  stalks.  The 
broad,  twisted  florets  are  ivory-white. 

D.  Kismet.— An  exhibition  Cactus  variety, 
with  incurved  florets  of  rosy-magenta  colour  on 
a  buff  ground. 

D.  Rotifer—  This  Pompon-Cactus  variety, 
which  is  of  carmine  colour  shading  to  white  at 
the  tips  of  the  florets,  is  of  not  more  than  aver- 
age merit. 

D.  White  Star. — An  exceedingly  decorative 
single  variety,  of  Crawley  Star  habit,  but 
broader  in  the  floret.  The  pure  white  of  the 
florets  is  intcnoified  by  the  golden  stamens.  This 
and  the  following  varieties  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons. 

D.  Worth  Star.—  Another  single  variety,  but 
of  no  great  merit.  The  colour  is  dingy  mauve, 
striped   with  narrow,  whitish  lines. 

D.  Eden. — A  Collerette  Dahlia  of  perfectly 
round  slu.tie ;  the  pure  white  florets  and  quills 
are  set  off  by  golden  stamens. 


Competitive  Classes. 

The  Rev.  A.  Bridge,  Worth  Rectory,  Three 
Bridges,  the  only  exhibitor,  was  awarded  the 
first  prize  of  a  Silver  Cup  in  the  Amateurs' 
Class  for  a  collection  of  Dahlia  blooms.  The 
flowers,  chiefly  of  Cactus  varieties,  were  exceed- 
ingly good,  but  they  were  too  much  hidden  by 
the  flowering  spikes  of  grasses  which  were  ar- 
ranged with  them. 

In  the  "  Cory  "  Cup  Class  the  competition  was 
exceedingly  good.  Ihe  first  prize  was  won  by 
Messrs.  Carter,  Page  and  Co.,  London  Wall, 
London,  but  having  won  it  last  year  the  cup 
was  awarded  to  the  second  prize  collection, 
shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons.  Messrs. 
Carter,  Page  and  Co.'s  collection  contained 
many  excellent  blooms,  was  quite  representative, 
and  very  attractive.  The  chief  of  the  Cactus 
varieties  were  Arthur  Pickard,  Amos  Perry, 
Sweet  Briar,  Star,  and  Stability.  Amongst  the 
many  Colleretto  ■varieties,  Princess  Louise, 
Maurice  Rivoirc,  and  Henry  Farmer  were  especi- 
ally good,  as  also  were  the  dainty  Pompon 
blooms  in  the  front  row. 

The  group  arranged  by  Messrs.  Cheal  was 
very  tasteful  and  well  balanced,  and  although 
it  did  not  contain  so  many  blooms  as  in  the 
former  exhibit  the  quality  was  fullv  equal.  The 
third  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame. 
Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 

Reginald  Cory,  Esq.,  Duffryn,  Cardiff  (gr. 
Mr.  A.  Cobb),  sent  many  delightful  single  and 
Collerette  "Duffryn  Seedlings."  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Carter,  Page  and  Co.  staged,  oppo- 
site to  their  competitive  group,  a  large  collec- 
tion of  Dahlias,  amongst  which  the  Cactus  varie- 
ties Frances  White,  Fascination,  and  Mrs.  D. 
Fleminr;  were  cplendi.l.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  J.  B.  Riding,  Chingford,  filled  a  length 
of  tabling  with  an  excellent  collection  of 
Dahlias,  in  which  the  Collerette  varieties  were 
pre-eminent.  Star  of  Montplaisir,  Crown  Prin- 
cess Charlotte,  Orphee,  Madame  Poirier,  and 
Diadem  are  the  names  of  a  few  that  were  well 
shown.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Piper  and  Sons,  Bishop's  Road, 
Bayswater,  interspersed  an  interesting  collection 
of  Dahlias  with  vases  of  such  hardy  perennials 
as  Rudbcckia  Newmanii,  Phygelius  capensis, 
Statice  latifolia,  various  Heleniums,  and  Gail- 
lardia  hybrids.  The  Dahlias,  which  were  princi- 
pally of  the  decorative  varieties,  were  very  bright 
and  fresh. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  included 
many  Cactus  varieties  of  great  merit  in  their 
collection  of  Dahlias ;  such  sorts  as  Honesty, 
Scorpion,  Critic,  Iolanthe,  and  John  Riding  were 
very  beautiful.  At  one  end  of  the  Dahlias 
Messrs.  Ware  massed  quantities  of  herbaceous 
Phlox,  Heleniums,  Delphiniums,  Pentstemons, 
and  similar  border  plants.  (Bronze  Flora 
Medal.) 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  A.  H.  Pearson,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 
Messrs.  John  Jaques,  A.  Bullock,  J.  Willard, 
Geo.  Keif,  Jos.  Cheal,  P.  C.  M.  Veitch.  Horace 
J.  Wright,  A.  W.  Metcalfe,  A.  R.  Allan,  and 
J.  G.  Weston. 

AWARD     OF     MERIT. 

Himalayan  Giant  Blackberry.  —  The  sprays 
shown  were  grown  at  Wisley ;  they  bore 
large  numbers  of  large,  deep  black,  richly- 
flavoured  fruits.  The  award  was  to  Messrs. 
Laxton  Bros. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Feltham,  showed, 
perhaps  for  the  last  time,  one  of  the  magnificent 
collections  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  which  have  won 
our  unstinted  admiration  on  so  many  occasions. 
Pears  predominated,  and  of  this  fruit  6uch  varie- 
ties as  Durondeau,  Marguerite  Marillat,  and 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  were  laden  with  luscious- 
looking  fruits.  The  Plums — Jeffersons,  Coe's 
Violet,  and  Late  Transparent  Gage,  and  the 
small  pots  of  Negro  Largo  Fig  were  all  of  excel- 
lent appearance.     (Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal.) 

A  long  stretch  of  table  was  filled  with  dishes 
of  Apples  and  Pears  grown  at  the  Society's  gar- 
dens at  Wisley.  These  fruits,  which  were 
gathered    from   bush   trees   planted   three  years 
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ago,  were  clean,  of  good  size,  and  first-rate  ap- 
pearance. Besides  very  many  of  the  standard 
varieties,  lesser  known  Apples  are  Winter 
Majetin,  Rambour  Papelen,  Pitmaston  Ruseet, 
Nonpareil,  Blue  Pearmain,  Colville  Boisbunel, 
and  Melon  Apple  were  included  in  this  excellent 
exhibit. 

Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  ajjd  Son,  Exeter,  sub- 
mitted Peach  Golden  West,  and  Apple  Dei  n 
shire  Queen.  The  Peach,  which  is  a  free- 
stone variety,  of  tempting  appearance  and  rich 
flavour,  was  considered  by  the  Committee  to  be 
too  much  like  Exquisite.  The  ribbed,  reddish- 
purple  Devonshire  Queen  Apples  were  very 
handsome. 

AWARDS  TO  CHINA  ASTERS. 

September  8. 

At  a  meeting  on  September  8  the  President 
and  Council  approved  the  following  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Flora]  Committee  for  Awards  to  the 
following'  Annual  Asters  (Callistephus)  tried  at 
the  R.fLS  Gardens  at  Wisley  :— 
Award  of  Merit. 

No.  34,  Comet,  shell-pink,  shaded  white 
{Barr)  ;  No.  90,  Giant  Comet  Ruby  (Barr)  ;  No. 
93,  Giant  Comet  The  Bride  (Heinemann)  ;  No. 
146,  The  Prince,  (R.  Veitch)  ;  No.  147,  Toison 
d'Or  (Hurst). 

Highly  Commended. 

No.  1,  Aurora  (Hurst)  ;  No.  35,  Comet,  snow- 
white  (Barr)  ;  No.  36,  Comet,  pale  lavender- 
blue  (Barr)  ;  No.  38,  Dwarf  Paeony  Flowered 
Perfection,  black-blue  (Heinemann)  ;  No.  42, 
Dwarf  Paeony  Flowered  Perfection,  dark  scarlet 
(Heinemann)  ;  No.  43,  Dwarf  Paeony  Flowered 
Perfection,  dark  scarlet  and  white  (Heinemann)  ; 
No.  48.  Dwarf  Paeony  Flowered  Perfection, 
rose  (Heinemann)  ;  No.  56,  Elegance,  lavender 
(Cartwrioht  and  Goodwin);  No.  79,  Giant 
Comet,  fiery  scarlet — this  variety  is  identical  with 
90,  but  it  requires  further  selection  (Heine- 
mann) ;  No.  86,  Giant  Comet,  pure  white 
(Heinemann)  ;  No.  81,  Giant  Comet,  light  blue 
(Heinemann)  ;  No.  95,  Giant  Comet,  white,  turn- 
ing to  amethyst-blue  (Heinemann)  ;  99,  Gloria 
(Barr)  ;  No.  102,  Hohenzollern,  brilliant  rose 
(Heinemann)  ;  No.  119,  New  Giant  White  Her- 
cules (Barr)  ;  No.  120,  New  Giant  Hohenzol- 
lern, shell-pink  (Barr)  ;  129,  New  Yellow  Sun- 
light (Barr)  ;  No.  139  Ruby  (single)  (Heine- 
mann) ;  No.  166.  Victoria,  carmine-rose  (Heine- 
mann) ;  No.  169,  Victoria,  dark  blue  (Hetne- 
mann)  ;  No.  171,  Victoria,  dark  scarlet  (Carter)  ; 
No.  189,  Victoria,  white,  tinted  rose  (Heine- 
mann) ;  No.  192,  White  Wonder  (Cartwright 
and,  Goodwin). 

Commended. 

No.  44,  Dwarf  Paeony  Flowered  Perfection, 
light  blue  (Heinemann)  ;  No.  39,  Dwarf  Paeony 
Flowered  Perfection,  black-violet   (Heinemann). 


©bituar^. 


John  Scouler.  —  The  death  of  Mr.  John 
Scouler,  a  well-known  member  of  the  Glasgow 
fruit  trade,  is  reported  at  the  age  of  61.  Mr. 
Scouler  learned  his  business  with  Messrs. 
Simon6,  Jacobs  and  Co.,  and  after  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Newlands  and  Thom- 
son established  a  business  on  his  own  account. 


LAW     NOTE. 


BANKRUPTCY  STATISTICS. 
In  a  comparative  table  attached  to  the 
report  on  Bankruptcy  Statistics  showing  the 
total  failures  under  bankruptcy  and  deeds 
of  arrangement  in  regard  to  particular 
trades,  we  find  the  following  information  relat- 
ing to  gardeners,  florists,  and  nurserymen  : — In 
1909  there  were  48  failures,  with  liabilities 
amounting  to  £32.764 ;  in  1910  there  were  55 
failures,  with  liabilities  amounting  to  £68,144; 
in  1911  there  were  36  failures,  with  liabilities 
amounting  to  £36,374;  in  1912  there  were  38 
failures,  with  liabilities  amounting  to  £38,088; 
and  in  1913  there  were  23  failures,  with  liabili- 
ties amounting  to  £18,791. 


MARKETS. 


Plants  in  Pots,  &c. :   Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  September  9. 


Cut  Flowers, 

Aruma(Richardiaa), 

per  doz. 
Asters,       coloured, 

per  doz.  bnchs. 

—  single,  per  doz. 
bunches 

—  white,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Carnations,  per 
dozen  blooms, 
best  American 
varieties 

—  smaller,  per 
doz.  bunches  . . 

—  Carola  (crim- 
aon), extra  large 

—  Malmaiaon,  per 
doz.  blooms 

pink 

Chrysanthemum, 
A  In)  i  rante, 
bronze,  pe  r 
<]<>?..  blooms 

—  Ashley,  pink, 
i>ii  doz.  hun. . . 

—  Hetty  Spark, 
Pink,  per  doz. 
bunches 

—  Countess, white, 
per  doz.  blooms 
II  o  1  1  y  c  o  1 1 , 
Rronze.perdoz. 

—  Martin. yell«  w, 
per  dnz.  bun.... 

—  Mercedes,  yel- 
low, per  doz. 
blooms 

—  Mrs.  Beech, 
bronze,  per 
doz.  blooms   , . 

—  Princess,  pink, 
per  doz. 

—  sprays,  white, 
per  doz.  bun.. . 

Coreopsis,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Delphinium,    large 

blue,   per  doz. 

bunches 
Eucharle,  per  doz. 
Gaillardia,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Gardenias,  per  box 

of    15    and    IS 

blooms.. 
Ginnt   Daisies,  per 

doz.  bunches 
Gladiolus,  America, 

pale  pink,   per 

doz.  spikes 

—  brenchleyensis, 
scarlet,  per  doz. 
spikes  .. 

—  Pink  Be-iuty, 
per  doz.  spikes 

Gypsophila,    white 

—  —  double,  per 
doz.  bunches  .. 

Lapageria  alba,  per 
doz.  blooms    . . 


&e. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices 

a.d.  s.d.  |  a.  d.  s.  d- 

l  Liliiini       auratum, 

per  bunch      . .     2  6-30 

—  Iongiflorum, 
per  doz. ,  long..    0  :>-  1  0 

short 

—  lancifolium 
album,  long   .. 

short     . . 

rubrum,  per 

doz.,  long 

short 

Lily-of-the-Valley, 

per         dozen 

bunches : 

—  extra  special  ..  10  0-12  0 


2  0-30 
16-20 
2  0-30 


0  8-10 

2  0-40 
10-16 


0  9-10 


10-16 
10-16 


0  80  10 
0  6    — 


5  0-60 

0  0-10 
3  0-40 

6  0-  S  0 


—  special ..        ..     8  0-  9  0 

-  ordinary         ..     6  0-70 
Marguerites,       per 

doz.  bunches  . .     0  9-10 
Michaelmas 
Daisies,    pe r 
doz.  bunches ..     3  0-40 
Orchids,  per  doz. : 

—  Cattleya   '      . .    9  0-10  0 

—  Harrisonii,   per 
doz.  blooms    . .     4  0-50 

—  Odontogloasum 
crispum  ..     2  0-30 

Pancratium,       per 

dozen  blooms..     10-20 

10-26;  Pelargoniums,  per 
doz.     bunehea, 

13-16:  double    scarlet    3  0*  4  0 

—  white,  per  doz. 

3  0-401  bunches  ..     30-40 

Physnlis,  per   doz. 

bun 10-60 

10-201  Roses :    per  dozen 

blooms.    Bride    0  6-09 
Bulgaria         ..     0  9-10 

—  Frau      Karl 
Druschki        . .     10-  — 

—  Kaiserln      Au- 
gusta   Victoria    0  6-09 

—  LadyHillingdon   0  6-09 

—  Liberty  ..     0  9-10 

—  Madame        A. 
Chatenay        ..     0  6-09 

—  Melody  ..     0  9-10 

—  Mrs.  J.  Laing..     0  9-10 

—  My  Maryland..    0  6-09 

—  Niphetos        ..     0  9-10 

—  Richmond      ..  — 

—  Sunburst        ..     0  it-  1  0 

—  Sunrise  ..  — 

J    —  White  Crawford   0  9-10 
13-16     Scabiosa,      mauve, 

per  doz.  bnchs.     2  0-26 
Statice,  mauve,  per 

doz.  bunches..     16-20 

—  white,  per  doz. 
bunches  ..     2  0-30 

Stephanotis,  per  72 

pips  . .     0  9-10 

Stocks,        English, 

white,  per  doz. 

bunches  3  0-40 

SweetSuItan, mauve 

per  doz.  bnchs.    16-20 

—  yellow  ..         ..     10-16 

—  white    ..         ..     1  6*  2  0 
White  Heather,  per 

10-16  doz.  bunches..     06-09 


0  8-0  10 
2  0-26 
4  0-60 
0  6-09 


3  0-  — 
16-20 


0  9-10 


0  9-16 


0  6-10 


0  9-10 

0  6-09 
2  0-40 


Remarks. — The  trade  this  week  has  shown  a  little 
improvement,  but  the  supplies  are  not  so  heavy  as  are 
expected  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Both  single  and 
double  Asters  continue  to  arrive  in  good  condition. 
The  supply  of  Chrysanthemums  increases  daily,  and 
disbudded  blooms  of  white,  yellow  and  pink  varieties 
can  be  obtained  in  perfect  condition  from  medium 
to  specimen  blooms.  The  best  white  flowers  for  sale  in 
bunches  are  Roi  des  Blance  and  Oranford  White.  Sprays 
of  bronze,  yellow  and  pink  can  be  obtained  in  good  con- 
dition and  prices  are  very  low.  The  supply  of  Lily- 
of-the-Valley  is  decreasing  and  prices  are  rising. 
Lilium  Iongiflorum  and  L.  roseum  are  in  excellent 
condition  and  are  selling  more  freely.  A  few  good 
Orchids,  such  as  Cattleya,  Odontoglossum,  Cypri- 
pedium  and  yellow  Oncidium,  can  be  had  at  a  reason- 
able price,  but  there  is  not  much  demand  for  large 
quantities  of  such  flowers.  There  is  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  cut  foliage,  such  as  Asparagus  plumosus,  Maiden- 
hair Fern.  Smilax,  Cycas  leaves,  and  manv  kinds  of 
hardy  foliage. 

Cut  Foliage,  &e.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  (L  s.  d. 
Adlantum     Fern 

(Maidenhair), 

beat,  per   doz. 

bunches  ..     3  0-48 

Agrostt  •  (Fairy 

Grass),  per  doz. 

bunches  ..     2  0-40 

ABparagns    plumo- 

8us,  long  trails, 

per   half-dozen    16-20 

—  medinm,     doz. 
bunches  ..  12  0-18  0 

—  Sprengerl        . .     6  0-12  0 
Carnation    foliage, 

doz.  bunches  . .     3  0-50 


s.  (1.  s.  d. 
Croton         foliage, 

doz.  bunches      12  0-15  0 
Cycas    leavefl,     per 

doz.  . .     2  0-90 

Eulalia      japonica, 

per  bunch  1  0*  1  6 

Lichen    Moss,    per 

dozen  boxes  ..    9  0-10  0 
Moss,        gross 

bunches         ..    6  0   — 
Myrtle,  doz.  bnchs. 

English, 

small-leaved  . .     6  0    — 
Smilax,  per  bunch 

of  6  trails        ..     10-13 


Aralia  Sieboldii, 
dozen 

Araucaria  excelsa 
per  dozen 

Asparagus  plumo- 
sus nanus,  per 
dozen 

—  Spreageri 
Aspidistra,  per  doz., 

green 

—  variegated 
Asters,   Coloured, 

48's,   per  dozen 
Cacti,   various,  per 

tray  of  15's     . . 

tray  of  12's 
Campanula    isoph- 

ylla,  white,  4S's 

per  doz . . 

—  —  blue,  48's 
per  doz. 

Chrysanthemum, 
48's,  per  dozen 

Croton,  per   dozen 

Dracaena,  green, 
per  dozen 

Erica  nivalis,  48*s, 
per  dozen 

—  —  thumbs, 
per  doz. 

—  gracilis,  thumbs 
per  doz. 

4S's,  per  doz. 

Ferns,  In  thumbs, 
per  100.. 

—  In     small 
large  60's 

—  in      48's, 
dozen    . . 

—  choicer  sorts, 
per  dozen 


s.  d.  a.  d. 
4  0-60 
18  0-21  0 


10  0-12  0 
6  0-80 


18  0-S0  0 
30  0-60  0 


3  0-40 


4  0    — 

6  0    — 


and 


per 


10  0-12  0 
6  0-80 

6  0-12  0 
18  0-30  0 

10  0-12  0 

15  0-18  0 

5  0-60 

4  0-60 
12  0   — 

8  0-12  0 
12  0-20  0 

6  0-60 

8  0-12  0 


Ferns,  in  32's,  per 
doz. 

Ficus   repens,   48"s, 

per  doz. 
—  —  60's,  per  doz. 
Fuchsias,   48's,  per 

dozen    

Geouoma      gracilis 

60'b  per  dozen.. 

—  larger,  each    .. 
Hydrangeas,    pink, 

per  doz.  4ffs  .. 

Kentia      Belmore- 

ana,  per  dozen 

—  Forsteriana,60's, 
per  dozen 

larger,    per 

doz 

Latania  borbonica, 
per  dozen 

Lilium  lancifolium 
album,  pr.  doz. 

—  —  ru  o  ru  m, 
per  doz. 

L.  Iongiflorum,  per 

dozen 
Lily-of-the-Valley 

—  48's,  per  dozen 
Marguerites,  in  48's, 

per  doz.,  white 
Palms,  Cocos  Wed- 

deliana,      48*s, 

per  doz. 
60's,    per 

doz 

Pandanus  Veitchii, 

per  dozen 
Phoenix     rupicola, 

each 
Spiraea,  white,  32's 

per  dozen 

—  pink,  32's,  per 
dozen    . . 


e.  d.  s.d. 

10  0-18  0 

4  6-50 
3  0-36 

5  0-60 

6  0-80 
2  6-76 

10  0-18  0 

6  0-80 

4  0-80 

18  0-38  0 

12  0-30  0 

18  0-24  0 

15  0-21  0 

12  0-15  0 
12  0-18  0 
21  0-30  0 

4  0-60 

18  0-30  0 

8  0-12  0 
36  0-48  0 

2  6-21  0 

6  0-80 

9  0-12  0 


Rem utKS.— Ferns  still  continue  to  receive  the  most 
attention  in  this  department,  possibly  on  account  of 
the  excellent  quality  of  these  plants.  '  Pink  and  white 
Erioas  can  now  be  obtained,  but  pink  E.  gracilis  are 
more  plentiful  and,  in  thumb-pots,  are  selling  better. 
Good  specimens  of  Celwiia  are  obtainable,  and  although 
there  are  more  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  they  at- 
tract but  little  attention. 


Fruit :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


a.  d. 

-  2  (> 

■   3  0 

-9  0 

■7  6 

-  6  6 

-  9  a 

■  0  3 

0  4J 
1  6 

1  0 
-  1  0 

s.d. 

Apples,  English  des- 
sert, per  4  bush.  1  6- 

—  cooking,  1  bush.  2  0- 
Bananas,  bunch : 

—  Double  Ex.     . .  8  0- 

—  Extra    ..        ..  7  0- 

—  Medium  6  0- 

—  Giant    . .         . .  9  0- 

—  Extra-medium  6  0 

—  Red,  per  ton  ..  £20 

—  Jamaica,  p.  ton  £15 
Blaekberries,perlb.  0  2- 
Cobnuts,  per  lb.   . .  0  4- 
Damsons.per  jsieve  1  0- 
Figs,   English,    per 

doz.  10' 
Grapes:  Black  Ham- 
burgh,  per  lb.  0  4- 

—  English,     Groa 
Colmar,  per  lb.  0  6' 

Remarks. — Large  quantities  of  dessert  and  cooking 
Apples  are  arriving  daily  and  only  low  prices  are 
being  realised.  As  there  have  been  no  Continental 
Pears  arriving  this  week  the  demand  for  English- 
grown  varieties  has  increased.  There  is  a  less  plenti- 
ful supply  of  such  varieties  of  Plums  as  Victoria  and 
Pond's  Seedling,  but  Monarchs  and  Diamonds  are 
more  plentiful.  Peaches,  grown  both  indoors  and  in 
the  open,  continue  to  be  very  plentiful  and  can  only 
be  sold  at  very  low  rates.  The  season  for  Nectarines 
is  practically  over.  Heavy  supplies  of  all  varieties  of 
Grapes  continue  to  arrive  dailv.  There  has  been  a 
better  trade  for  Melons  this  week.  The  supply  of 
Cucumbers  is  up  to  the  average  for  the  time  of  year, 
and  large  quantities  of  English,  Guernsey,  Dutch  and 
Lisbon  Tomatos  are  arriving  daily.  Mushrooms  are 
still  scarce.  Cobnuts  are  exceptionally  fine  and  plenti- 
ful this  season.—  E.  H.  R.,  Covent  Garden,  September  9, 
19  U. 

Vegetables:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d 

Grapes:  GrosMaroc, 
per  lb.  . .       0 

—  Muscat      of 
Ale  xandria   ..      1 

—  Canon  Hall,  per 
lb 1 

Greengages  . .     4 

Lemons,  Naples, 
per  case        . .     12 

—  Palermo,  per 
case     ..        ,.       7 

Melons,  English    ..     1 

—  Valencia,  per 
case      . .         . .  10 

Peaches,  English, 
per  doz.  . .     1 

Pears,  English,  \ 
sieve     . .         . .     3 

Plums,  English, 
per  J  bushel   . .     1 


.   s.d 

4-  1  0 

0-  1  9 

0-3  0 
0-6  0 

0-14  0 

0-10  0 
0-  1  6 

0-12  0 

0-6  0 

6-5  0 

6-3  0 


Artichokes,  ground, 

per  f  sieve 
Beans,  Scarlet  Run- 
ner,   per   bushel 
Beetroot,      per 

bushel,  long  .. 
—  round  .. 
Cabbages,  per  tally 
Carrots,  per  doz.  . . 
Celery,  per  bundle 
Cucumbers,  per  flat 
Garlic,  per  lb. 
Horseradish,    12 

bundles 
Leeks,  per  dozen  . . 
Lettuce,      English, 

Cos,  (per  tally 
5  doz.).. 
Lettuce,      English, 

round,  per  box 
Marrows,  per  tally 
Mint,  per  doz. 


s.d.  s.d. 


0  9-10 

3  0    — 
2  0    — 

8  0-10  0 
10-13 

0  8-09 

4  0-  5  0 

1  0-   1  3 

18  0-21  0 

2  0-30 


4  6    — 
3  0-50 
2  0   — 


Mushrooms,    culti- 
vated, per  lb. . . 

—  Buttons 
MiiBtard  and  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun- 
nets 

Onions,  per  bag    .. 

Parsley,  per  dozen 
bunches 

Peas,     English, 
bushel 

Radishes,  per  doz. 

Sage,  per  dozen     . . 

Spinach,  per  bushel 

Tomatos,  English,    , 
per  doz.  lbs.   . . 

—  seconds 
Thyme,   per   dozen 

bunches 
Turnip,  English,  per 
dozen     bunches 


l  3- 
1  3- 


0  10- 

5  0- 


4  0- 
1  6- 
1  8- 

•2  B- 


1  ft- 
0  9- 


1  6 
1  6 


1  0 

7  0 


6  0 

2  II 

2  0 

3  0 

2  0 

1  0 


3  0  — 


Watercress,  per  doz.    0  4-06 
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Remarks. — With  the  exception  of  Peas  and  Cabbages, 

there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  all  vegetables. — E.  H.  E., 

C'ovent  Garden,  September  9,  19U. 

New  Potatos. 

s.  d.  a.  d.  I  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Bedford        ..         ..     3B-39  L      .  3  3-40 

Blaekland 2  9-  3  3  I  Kent  "         ■.»»*" 

Lincoln       ..        ..     3  0-  4  0 1  Essex  ..        ..    3  0-36 

REMARKS. — Trade  remains  slow.  Stock  in  London  heavier 
and  arrivals  quite  equal  to  demand.  Prices  about  the  same 
as  last  week.  -  E.  J.  Newborn,  Covent  Garden  and  St. 
Pancras,  September  10,  191 ». 


Campanula  pyramidalis  :  F.  L.  The  spots  are 
caused  by  the  fungus  Ramularia.  Spray  the 
plants  with  either  Bordeaux  mixture.,  weakened 
to  half  strength,  or  liver  of  sulphur.  All  dis- 
eased plants  should  be  burnt  or  the  pest  will 
continue  from  year  to  year.  Early  next 
season  spray  the  plants  with  liver  of  sulphur. 

Celery  Diseased  :  F.  K.  Your  plants  are  suf- 
fering from  Celery  rust,  Puecinia  Apii.  Your 
best  plan  is  to  eradicate  all  the  plants  as 
soon  as  the  disease  makes  its  appearance,  to 
prevent  germination  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
rust.  Spray  the  remaining  plants  with  diluted 
Bordeaux  mixture. — T.  The  specimens  sent  are 
not  good  ones,  but  it  appears  that  the  'disease 
is  that  described  in  the  answer  to  F.  K. 

Diseased  Figs  :  Whumite.  The  fruit  is  affected 
with  Fig  rot,  caused  by  Botrytis.  This  is 
due  to  an  excess  of  moisture  and  too  Teat  a 
contrast  between  the  night  and  day  tempera- 
tures.    Afford  plenty  of  air  early  in  the  day. 

Forcing  Tuldps  :  H.  S.  In  our  issue  for 
November  30,  1912,  p.  403,  you  will  find  full 
particulars  given  with  regard  to  the  forcing  of 
Tulips,  including  a  list  of  19  varieties,  the 
earliest  date  at  which  each  may  be  forced  suc- 
cessfully, the  best  soil  to  use,  and  how  to  treat 
the  bulbs  after  potting. 

Gooseberry  Tree  Diseased  :  /.  C.  G.  English 
mildew  is  present,  but  it  would  not  account  for 
the  injury  to  the  twigs,  which  is  probably  due 
to  the  fvmgus  Botrytis.  When  the  fruit  is  re- 
moved spray  the  trees  thoroughly  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  and  again  in  the  spring. 

Detttzia  and  Philadelphus  :  Lord  O.  The  hardi- 
est forms  of  Deutzia  are  the  several  varieties  of 
D.  crenata,  the  type  itself  being  a  very  beau- 
tiful flowering  shrub,  growin"  8  feet  high  and 
bearing  a  profusion  of  white  flowers.  The 
varieties  flore  pleno  and  Pride  of  Rochester 
are  quite  as  vigorous  and  free-flowering,  and 
the  flowers  are  double.  D.  Vilmorinae  is  one 
of  the  hardiest  of  the  new  sorts,  and  also  one 
of  the'  strongest  growers,  making  a  bush 
6  feet  high;  and  the  individual  flowers  are 
|  inch  across.  The  hybrids  between  D.  gracilis 
and  D.  discolor  purpurascens  and  other  kinds 
bloom  well  in  seasons  when  they  escape 
spring  frosts.  Some  of  the  best  are 
Kalmiaeflora,  myriantha,  Boule  de  Neige, 
campanulata,  carminea,  and  Avalanche 
They  rarely  exoeed  3  feet  in  height. 
Two  of  the  best  sorts  of  tall-growing 
Philadelphus  are  P.  grandiflorus  and  P.  coro- 
narius.  The  latter  bears  more  fragrant  flowers 
than  the  former.  The  dwarf-growing  P. 
microphyllus  is,  however,  the  most  fragrant  of 
the  Philadelphuses,  whilst  its  progeny,  typi- 
fied by  P.  Lemoinei,  are  also  very  fragrant.  P. 
microphyllus  grows  about  2  feet  high,  and  the 
Lemoinei  type  3  to  4  feet.  Nothing  can  be 
done  to  prevent  the  Cherry  gumming.  All 
wounds  should  be  tarred  over  and  patches  of 
gum  may  be  removed  and  bare  places"  be  coated 
with  tar.  There  is  no  immediate  necessity  for 
destroying  the  tree  if,  with  the  exception  of 
the  gum,  it  appears  to  be  in  moderately  good 
health.  It  is  not  likely  that  there  is  any  con- 
nection between  the  condition  of  the  gummed 
tree  and  the  diseased  tree  on  a  neighbouring 
efitite,  though  the  question  cannot  be  answered 
with  certainty  without  an  examination  being 
made  of  the  two  trees. 

Names  of  Apples  :  A .  W.  B.  We  regret  we  are 
unable  to  name  your  Apples,  a6  our  rules 
have  not  been  conformed  with.  Each  Apple 
must    be   numbered,    either   by    means    of    ad- 


hesive paper  or  some  other  suitable  method. 
The  plan  sent  was  quite  inadequate,  and,  in- 
deed, the  fruit  was  unpacked  before  the  plan 
was  noticed.  We  only  undertake  to  name  six 
specimens  for  each  correspondent  at  one 
time.  If  you  will  send  fresh  specimens  we 
shall  be  glad  to  help   you. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  Yellow  Peach.  In  sending 
Peaches  or  Nectarines  for  identification  it  is 
necessary  to  include  specimens  of  the  foliage, 
as  the  character  of  the  leaf  glands  is  a  help  in 
determining  the  variety.  You  should  likewise 
state  whether  the  flowers  are  large  or  small, 
this  being  another  important  point.  The  two 
specimens  you  send  us  were  slightly  bruised  on 
arrival,  and  without  the  leaves  and  descrip- 
tion of  flowers  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  iden- 
tify it  with  certainty,  but  it  is  most  likely  to 
be  Yellow  Alberge. — J.  G.  1,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin ;  2,  Fruit  not  developed  ;  3,  Beauty  of 
Kent;  4,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling;  5,  War- 
ner's King;  G,  Beauty  of  Kent;  7,  Domino; 
8  and  9,  fruits  not  developed ;  10,  Lord  Suf- 
field;  B.  D.  G.  1,  Kirks;  2,  Bush  Plum;  3, 
Prince  of  Wales ;  4,  Prune  Damson  ;  5,  Pond's 
Seedling ;  6,  Prince  Engelbert ;  7,  no  fruit 
received  ;  8,  Yellow  fruit,  Jefferson  ;  9,  Dark- 
red  fruit,  Pond'6  Seedling. — H.  E.  C.  Apple 
Lord  Sufneld.—  .4.  H.  P.  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien. 

Names  of  Plants  :  P.  V.  1,  Cupressus  Law- 
soniana  argentea  variegata ;  2,  Thuya  dola- 
brata ;  3,  Cryptomeria  japonica  elegans ;  4, 
Cedrus  deodara  ;  5,  better  specimen  required  ; 
6,  Cedrus  atlantica.  The  specimens  were  all 
very  poor  bits,  and  it  was  difficult  lo  nam© 
them  with  certainty. — /.  C.  G.  Lonicera  sem- 
pervirens. — F.  H.  Sutton,  Bonington.  Unable 
to  identify  specimens  sent. — Whrr?nite.  1, 
Skimmea  japonica ;  2,  Dryas  octopetala ;  3, 
Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Versailles ;  4,  Send 
when  in  flower ;  5,  Thermopsis  fabacea ;  6, 
Dianthus   nitidus. 

Nuttallia  cerasttormis  Diseased  :  C.  H.  U. 
Silver-leaf,  Stereum  purpureum,  is  present  in 
the  specimens  sent,  and  there  is  no  known  cure 
for  this  disease. 

Nymphaea  soniiFOLiA  :  Old  Reader.  The  plant 
in  question,  should  be  left  where  it  now  is  for 
another  month  at  least.  During  that  time  con- 
tinue to  remove  all  yellow  and  decaying  foliage. 
Probably  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  any 
tendency  towards  an  active  growth  will  have 
ceased.  Then  it  would  be  advisable  to  lift  it 
from  its  present  position  out-of-doors  and  if 
possible  place  it  in  a  tub  of  water  in  a  tem- 
perate house,  i.e.,  a  house  where  the  tempera- 
ture would  not  fall  below  50°  F.  After  a 
time  the  foliage  will,  in  all  probability,  decay 
completely.  Then,  if  it  be  more  convenient, 
the  tuber  may  be  taken  out  of  the  water  and 
stored  during  the  winter  in  dry  sand,  with 
an  occasional  damping  of  the  sand.  During 
this  time  a  temperature  ranging  from  50°  to 
60°  will  be  expedient.  In  fact  it  can  be  kept 
in  the  same  way  as  Caladium  bulbs,  with  an 
average  of  5°  less  in  the  temperature.  Leave 
it  thus  until  early  in  March  next,  then  remove 
it  from  the  sand,  clear  the  tuber,  and  pot  into 
a  pot  somewhat  larger  than  the  tuber  itself. 
Then  place  it  in  a  temperature  (in  water)  of 
from  60°  to  65°.  In  a  few  weeks  signs  of 
growth  should  be  apparent.  When  this  be- 
comes active  a  larger  pot  will  be  needed.  N. 
scutifolia,  N.  capensis,  .N.  coerulea  and  N. 
stellata  are  all  varietal  forms  of  the  same 
species.  The  two  first-named  are  considered 
somewhat    hardier   than    the   other    two. 

Peach  Trees  :  Private  Gardener.  You  do  not 
state  what  is  the  width  of  the  border,  neither 
is  there  information  as  to  whether  there  is  any 
brick  or  clinker  rubble  on  the  chalk  bottom 
for  drainage  purposes.  The  omisson  to  pro- 
vide proper  drainage  may  have  contributed  to 
the  unsatisfactory  state  of  your  eight-year- 
old  trees.  Lift  the  trees  carefully,  clear  out 
all  the  old  soil,  and  clean  down  to  the  chalk 
bottom.  Then  place  3  inches  of  brickbats  cr 
clinkers,  broken  finely,  over  the  border  foun- 
dation, and  cover  with  thin  turves,  placing 
them  grass-side  downwards.  When  this 
has  been  done  form  a  wall  of  turves, 
from  9  to  12  inches  wide,  and  from  1 
to  2  inches  in  thickness,  immediately  inside 
and  the  full  length  of  the  24-inches  high  plank 


enclosure,  which  will  promote  a  more 
equable  moisture  and  temperature  in  the 
border  when  the  trees  are  transplanted  in  the 
new  compost.  The  compost  should  consist 
of  the  best  loamy  soil  obtainable,  old  lime 
rubble,  wood  ashes  and  horse  droppings  at  the 
rate  of  one  barrowful  of  each  to  five  barrow- 
fuls  of  loam,  and  one  bushel  measure  of  fresh 
soot,  the  whole  being  well  mixed  before  form- 
ing it  into  a  border  the  full  depth  of  the  con- 
fined space.  The  surface  of  the  border  thus 
formed  should  6lope  gently  down  to  the  front 
of  your  lean-to  house.  When  planting,  spread 
the  roots  evenly  over  the  soil,  cutting  away 
any  damaged  ones  with  a  sharp  knife.  Cover 
the  roots  to  the  thickness  of  3  or  4  inches  with 
the  compost  a  few  inohe6  above  the  out- 
side limits  of  the  border,  as  the  fresh  and 
loose  soil  will  subside  to  that  extent  within 
three  or  four  weeks.  For  that  reason  the 
branches  of  the  trees  should  at  first  be  only 
suspended  loosely  from  the  trellis,  so  as  to 
admit  of  all  subsiding  together.  Finish  the 
border  with  a  good  surface  dressing  of  horse 
droppings,  with  a  good  watering  to  settle  the 
soil  about  the  roots.  If  the  work  can  be  car- 
ried out  without  delay  it  will  be  better  for  the 
trees,  as  it  will  enable  the  roots  to  push  into 
the  new  soil  before  they  6hed  their  leaves 
naturally  in  October.  When  doing  this  work 
the  roots  should  be  wrapped  in  damp  cloths 
as  soon  as  they  are  removed  from  the  soil,  and 
the  trees  shaded  heavily  before  and  after  being 
transplanted,  and  be  syringed  overhead  two  or 
three  times  a  day  on  bright  days. 

Scent  Making  :  P.  S.  P.  The  flowers  you  men- 
tion are  hardly  such  as  would  pay  to  grow  for 
perfumery  purposes,  except  in  very  large  quan- 
tities. The  perfume  of  Wallflowers  and  Sweet 
Peas  as  sold  by  perfumers  is  largely  artificial, 
being  made  from  a  mixture  of  synthetic  chemi- 
cal perfumes  and  essential  oils  of  different 
kmds.  Wallflowers,  Sweet  Peas,  Mignonette, 
Violet,  Jasmine  and  some  other  flowers  cannot 
be  distilled  so  as  to  give  up  their  perfume  un- 
altered. The  odour  has  to  be  extracted  by  the 
process  of  enfleurage,  that  is,  adding  the  fresh 
flowers  to  melted  fat  until  it  has  been  saturated 
with  the  odour  of  the  flowers,  and  then  extract- 
ing tho  odour  from  the  fat  with  cold  alcohol, 
or  by  the  distillation  of  the  flowers  in  vacuo 
with  petroleum  ether.  Both  processes  require 
knowledge  and  skill.  You  will  find  the  pro- 
cesses explained  in  the  issue  of  the  Per- 
fumery and  Essential  Oil  Bceord  for  Decem- 
ber, 1913,  and  a  list  of  the  principal  manu- 
facturing perfumers  in  the  July  number  of 
the  same  journal.  The  best  firm  to  supply  suit- 
able distilling  apparatus  at  a  reasonable  cost 
is  probably  J.  Dale,  Ltd.,  44,  Raymouth  Road, 
S.E.  Lavender  oil  is  at  present  so  little  pro- 
fitable, that  it  is  found  advisable  by  small 
growers  to  sell  the  flowers  freshly  dried,  or  in 
market  bunches,  if  there  is  no  convenience 
for  drying  them.  Messrs.  Potter  and 
Clarke,  60,  Artillery  Lane,  London,  E.C., 
deal  largely  in  dried  flowers  used  for 
sachets,  such  as  Lavender,  Roses,  etc. 
The  Editor  of  the  Perfumery  and  Essential 
Oil  Record,  48,  Southwark  Street,  would  be 
able  to  give  you  an  opinion  as  to  the  most 
profitable  perfume  plants  to  grow  in  your  par- 
ticular locality,  if  you  gave  him  indications  as 
to  exposure,  soil,  and  possibility  of  irrigation. 
For  some  essential  oils,  such  as  Peppermint,  if 
of  good  quality,  there  is  an  unlimited  demand 
and  a  few  medicinal  plants  such  as  Henbane 
occasionally  oay  very  well  indeed  to  grow ;  but 
like  Hope,  Henbane  is  a  speculative  crop.  In 
view  of  the  probable  failure  of  competition  from 
German,  French,  and  Austrian  supplies  next 
year  it  may  even  pay  to  cultivate  Belladonna. 
Foxglove,  Camomile,  insect  powder  plant,  and 
some  other  plants. 

Tailless  Currants  :  Miss  Pick.  We  do  not 
know  the  variety  of  Black  Currant  which  you 
mention.     Kindly  send  specimens. 


Communications  Heeeived— A.  J.  G,  Calne — 
A.  G. — A.  L. — Whermite — A.  Buchanan— Hepburn — 
A.  P.— A.  H  —Mrs.  Hope—  W.  G.  P.—  Thrin—  H.  D  — 
H.  W.  W.—T.— Enquirer— H.  E.  C— E.  W.  F.— Old 
Reader— P.  S.  P.— A.  G—  W.  A.  J— J.  D  K— .T.  C.  G — 
C.  J.  W\— F.  L— J.  B.  D— W.  T.—  C.  P.  R— W.  H.  D  — 
L.  J.  O— R.  H— S.  A.^J.  R.  J— G.  B.  B.— F.  W.  F  — 
W.  M.— «  L.  B.— A.  O.^J.  E.— C.  R.— Hurst  and  Son— 
J.    N.— J.    F.,    Ltd.—,!.    M 
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TORQUAY    PUBLIC    GARDENS 

THE  mild  character  of  the  climate  which  pre- 
vails in  the  south-western  county  of  Devon- 
shire permits  of  the  cultivation  of  many 
exotic  plants  that  are  seldom  to  be  seen  out-of- 
doors  in  this  country.  But  of  all  the  spots  in 
that  picturesque  county,  none  is  situated  more 
favourably  than  Torquay  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  gardener  desirous  of  cultivating  the  less 
hardy  species  of  plants.  The  town  facing  south 
is  exposed  to  the  full  sunshine,  whilst  at  ite  back 
rise  steep,  high  hills  that  securely  shut  out 
north  and  east  winds.  On  previous  occasions  we 
have  referred  to  some  of  the  more  important 
gardens  in  the  Torquay  district,  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  garden  attached  to  Duncan 
House,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  late  Dr. 
Hamilton  Rani6ay.  In  the  issue  for  November 
14,  1903,  details  were  given  concerning  a 
'large  number  of  tender  plants  which  suc- 
ceed in  that  garden.  For  instance,  in  com- 
pany with  Trachycarpus  excelsus,  the  hardy 
Palm,  there  were  growing  Phoenix  canariensis 
over  5  feet  in  height,  and  Corypha  australis, 
whilst  around  the  Palms  were  Citrons  and 
Oranges,  Hedychium  Gardnerianum,  Desfon- 
tainea  spinosa,  Cordyline  Banksii,  Camellias, 
Eucomis,  Cordyline  australis,  Abutilons,  Crinum 
MaeOwanii,  and  others.  Further,  in  our  issue  for 
October  20,  1906,  Dr.  Ramsay  stated  that  Phoenix 


canariensis  was  still  doing  well  after  being 
planted  out  for  sixteen  years ;  Livistona  chinen- 
sie  was  thriving  well;  and  amongst  other  species 
succeeding  satisfactorily  were  Corypha  australi6, 
Cocos  australis,  Chamaerop6  humilis,  and  a 
species  of  Dicksonia. 

The  visitor  to  Torquay  no  sooner  arrives  in 
the  town  than  he  becomes  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  gardens  contain  plants  unfam- 
iliar to  the  general  public,  thus  the  work  of  ac- 
climatisation, which  may  be  said  to  have  been 
pushed  to  it6  furthest  limit  in  the  garden  of  the 
late  Dr.  Ramsay,  has  affected  the  appearance  of 
the  gardens  throughout  the  district.  Our  pre- 
sent intention  is  not  to  refer  in  detail  to  any 


and  C.  indivisa,  many  of  the  latter  exceeding 
20  feet  in  height,  though  all  of  them  were 
raised  from  seeds  sown  by  the  present  gardener. 
In  some  places  they  form  avenues,  the  trees 
being  planted  at  a  distance  of  about  9  feet  (see 
fig.  77).  Agave  americana  succeeds  splen- 
didly in  these  gardens.  The  plants  are  very 
large,  and  have  been  in  their  present  situa- 
tion for  twenty-two  years.  There  are  very  fine 
specimens  of  Chamaerops  excelsa  and  Phoenix 
canariensis  (in  the  same  position  for  ten  years, 
and  doing  extraordinarily  well)  ;  and  in  a  shady 
place,  where  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  scarcely 
penetrate,  is  a  grand  group  of  white  Crinums. 
These  Crinums  have   not  been  disturbed  for  the 


Fig.    77. — cordylines   in   the   terrace   garden,   Torquay. 


private  garden ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  give  a 
few  particulars  of  the  public  gardens  of  the 
town,  of  which  our  representative,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Vasey,  has  obtained  some  very  charming  photo- 
graphs, which  we  reproduce. 

It  may  be  said  by  way  of  explanation  that  the 
Gardens  we  shall  enumerate  belong  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  Torquay;  they  are  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  J.  B.  Dyer,  who  ha6  been  the 
Head  Gardener  to  the  Corporation  for  the  past 
thirty-three  years,  and  during  this  period  the 
present  gardens  have  been  laid  out.  What  are 
known  as  the  Terrace  Gardens  are  the  most 
important,  and  they  occupy  the  site  of  advan- 
tage, for  they  stretch  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  along  the  Torbay  road  adjacent  to  the 
sea  front.  From  the  visitor's  point  of  view, 
the  striking  features  of  the  terrace  gardens  are 
the  numerous  specimens  of   Cordvline    australis 


last  sixteen  years,  yet  they  flower  abundantly 
every  season.  Asparagus  plumosus  has  grown 
out-of-doors  here  for  the  past  eight  years,  and 
variegated  Phormiums,  tender  species  of  Genista, 
many  Fuchsias,  and  other  plants  which  llive 
out-of-doors  during  the  winter  may  be  seen. 
Overhanging  one  of  the  pathways  is  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  Eucalyptus  Globulus,  which  has  been 
planted  twenty-eight  years.  It  is  now  upwards 
of  70  feet  in  height,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  at  14  feet  from  the  ground  where  the  first 
branch  occurs  is  6  feet.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  path  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Arbutus 
Unedo,  popularly  known  as  the  Winter  Straw- 
berry, and  a  row  of  Cordylines  separates 
the  gardens  from  the  roadway.  At  night, 
when  the  road  is  illuminated,  the  trees  present 
an  attractive,  though  very  unusual  appear- 
ance.    The   Cordylines  flower   in    June,    and    in 
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the  present  year  almost  every  specimen  had 
produced  huge  sprays  of  flowers.  The  inflores- 
cences may  be  so  much  as  5  feet  'long  and  2  or  3 
feet  through.  They  have  a  wonderfully  strik- 
ing effect  coming  from  the  crown  of  each 
specimen,  and  being  drawn  a  little  to  one  side 
by  the  great  weight  of  the  flowers.  Before 
the  flowers  are  quite  open  they  present  a  pecu- 
liar shade  of  brownish  red,  which  is  not 
only  unfamiliar,  but  so  attractive  that  one 
turns  again  and  again  to  admire  the  effect, 
but  the  tiny  flowers  are  white  and  so  fragrant 
that'  they  fill  the  air  with  perfume.  We 
need  not  refer  to  the  more  common  features  of 
the  terrace  garden,  as,  for  instance,  the  beds 
which  are  planted  each  season  with  the  usual 
summer  plants.  Indeed,  the  Pelargoniums  and 
Fuchsias,  and  other  plants  of  the  kind  that  were 
put  out  in  May  merely  for  summer  effect  ap- 
peared to  us  incongruous  amongst  so  many  ac- 
climatised plants  ;  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
the  beds  might  easily  be  made  to  serve  for  more 
interesting  plants,  whilst  at  the  same  time  con- 
tributing as  now  to  the  general  floral  display. 


Gardens  (see  figs.  82  and  83).  They  lie 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Babbacombe  road, 
in  a  very  sheltered  position,  protected  on  all 
sides  except  the  south.  In  the  centre 
is  a  lake  bordered  with  irregular  stonework 
and  raised  beds,  whilst  small  islands  of  rock- 
work  rise  from  the  water,  the  rockwork  being 
planted  with  suitable  species.  This  year  the 
pink  and  white  Acacias  have  flowered  profusely. 
Babbacombe,  about  two  miles  from  the  town, 
is  situated  on  the  hill,  and  therefore  is  more 
exposed  to  the  winds  both  from  the  sea  and  land. 
There  is  also  an  open  space  near  the  railway 
station ;  it  is  known  as  the  King's  Garden,  and 
contains  a  lake  of  some  size,  supplied  by  a 
natural  stream  and  spanned  by  two  rustic 
bridges. 


ORCHID    NOTES   AND   GLEANINGS. 


DENDROBIUM       HOOKERIANTJM. 
Flowers  of  this  beautiful  Dendrobium  show- 
ing interesting  variation  in  colour  and  form  are 
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Fig.  78. — Torquay  public  gardens. 
A  new  garden  leading  from  the  Strand  to  the  water  edge. 


The  Princess  Gardens. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  are 
the  Princess  Gardens,  which  extend  from 
Torbay  road  as  far  as  the  harbour,  and 
from  the  promenade  pier  on  the  West  to  the 
new  pavilion  on  the  East  (see  fig.  80).  In  the 
centre  of  this  garden  i6  a  handsome  fountain, 
with  flower  beds  of  various  shapes  cut  in  the 
turf  which  surrounds  it.  This  sunken  oval 
garden  of  geometrical  design  is  a  favourite 
with  visitors,  and  is  brilliant  with  flowers  all  the 
year  round.  Rising  in  stately  beauty  are  groups 
or  fine  single  specimens  of  Cordyline  indivisa, 
with  many  beds  just  now  ablaze  with  gold  and 
silver  variegated  Pelargoniums,  Coleus,  Begonias, 
Paul  Crampel,  scarlet,  and  Queen  of  Belgians, 
white,  a  very  effective  contrast.  Around  the 
fountain  are  some  fine  clumps  of  Phormium 
tenax,  and  groups  of  Bambusa  Metake.  About 
two  years  ago  some  new  gardens  were  laid  out 
between  the  Strand  and  the  new  pavilion   (see 

fig.  78). 

The  Torwood  Gardens. 

Away  from  the  sea-front  and  a  short  distance 
along    the    valley   are   situated     the    Torwood 


sent  by  Mr.  J.  Davis,  gr.  to  J.  Gurney  Fowler, 
Esq.,     Brackenhurst,     Pembury.       The    blooms 
are  3i   inches    across,   the    lighter    form    being 
Buttercup  yellow,  the  broad,  heavily-fringed  lip 
having  a  dark  reddish,  chocolate-coloured  blotch 
on  each  side  with  orange-red  lines  at  the  base ; 
the  darker  bright  orange  colour,  with  claret-red 
blotches  on  the  lip.     The  flowers  are  produced 
in  drooping  racemes  of  six   to   ten  blooms,   and 
are  certainly  the  most  beautiful  of  the  section. 
A  form  named  "  Fowler's  Variety  "  has  the  petals 
as  well  as  the  lip  furnished  with  a  deep,  broad 
fringe,   the  filaments  being  branched   as  in   D. 
Brymerianum.     The  flowers  are  normal  in  struc- 
ture with  the    exception    that    the    petals    aTe 
broadly    ovate   and    deeply    fringed    instead    of 
plain    edged   and   oblong   acute   as  in   the  type. 
In  colour  it  is  light  orange,  with  dark  claret 
blotches  on  the  sides  of  the  lip,  which  has  some 
red  lines  at  the  base.     It  is  a  remarkable  and 
evidently    constant    variation,    the    arrangement 
of  the   fringed  petals  being  as  in  Dendrobium 
Harveyanum,  but    the   flowers   are  much  larger 
and  more  showy. 

D.    Hookerianum   was   discovered   by  the  late 


Sir  Joseph  Hooker  in  the  Sikkim  Hills  in  1848, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Assam  Highlands  by 
Captain  Williamson  in  1868,  but  was  not  flowered 
in  cultivation  until  1870.  It  is  often  caflled  D. 
chrysotis  in  gardens. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM      ASPIDORHINUM. 

Several  sprays  of  this  elegant  and  rare 
Odontoglossum  are  sent  by  Mr.  W.  H.  White, 
Orchid-grower  to  Elizabeth  Lady  Lawrence, 
Burford,  Dorking,  who  gives  the  following  par- 
ticulars  : — "The  plant,  then  a  small  imported 
piece,  was  obtained  in  1895.  It  always  thrived 
with  us,  and  in  1896  an  Award  of  Merit  was  con- 
ferred on  it  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
The  plant  from  which  the  spikes  were  taken  has 
been  in  bloom  for  six  weeks,  and  whilst  in 
flower  it  was  used  in  the  dwelling  house  for  a 
fortnight.  It  bore  forty-five  spikes,  with  an 
aggregate  of  about  500  flowers,  all  open  at  the 
same  time  and  making  a  most  beautiful  object. 
It  is  specially  useful  for  table  decoration,  being 
very  light  and  graceful,  although  the  individual 
flowers  are  small  for  an  Odontoglossum.  For 
some  yeai's  the  plant  has  been  growing  in  coarse 
Osmunda  fibre,  and  it  keeps  in  fine  condition." 

The  remarks  fully  bear  out  the  statement  of 
the  late  Consul  F.   C.  Lehmann,  who  discovered 
the  species  on    the    eastern    declivities   of   the 
Western  Andes  of  the  Cauca,  Colombia,  altitude 
2,200-2,500    metres,     and     described    it    in    the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  September  28, 1895,  where 
he   says   that   it   is    beyond    question   the   most 
floriferous  Odontoglossum.     The  smallish,  tufted 
plants    often    bear    thirty    spikes,    and,    more- 
over,    the     pseudo-bulbs     generally     bear     two 
spikes,  and  continue  to  produce  spikes  on   the 
old    bulbs,    a    character    not    known    in    other 
Odontoglossums.        The    sepals    and    petals    are 
pai'-e  yeliow,    blotched   with  red-brown   and   the 
labellum  white  with  violet  spotting. 

MILTONIA  VEXILLARIA. 

A  grand  specimen  of  Miltonia  vexillaria 
flowering  in  Messrs.  Jas.  Cypher  and  Sons'  nur- 
sery, Queen's  Road,  Cheltenham,  bears  ten 
spikes,  two  of  which  have  twelve  flowers 
each.  It  is  of  the  large-flowered  type,  and 
not  the  small  autumn  -  flowering  variety 
rubella.  From  the  end  of  April  this  year  Messrs. 
Cypher  have  not  been  without  flowers  of  Mil- 
tonia vexillaria.  Other  specially  noteworthy 
Orchids  in  bloom  there  include  Stauropsis 
lissochiloides  (Vanda  Batemanni)  with  two  fine 
spikes ;  Laelio-Cattleya  elegans  Turneri,  with  a 
strong  spike  of  twelve  blooms,  the  labellums 
being  of  an  intense  magenta-red  colour ;  Phalae- 
nopsis  Sanderiana,  with  a  spike  of  twelve  blooms  ; 
a  new  form  of  Laelio-Cattleya  bletchleyensis  with 
clear  white  sepals  and  petals ;  the  elegant  white 
Oncidium  incurvum  album,  with  two  spikes ;  the 
handsome  Cypripedium  Daisy  Barclay,  with 
three  flowers ;  and  Cattleya  Angela,  with  a  spike 
of   five  flowers. 


THE   ALPINE  GARDEN. 


A  ROCKERY  IN  NATURE. 

The  Lias  formation,  on  the  broad  stretches  of 
which  the  fertility  of  this  country  so  largely  de- 
pends, does  not  afford  the  best  opportunity  for 
rock  and  Alpine  gardening.  Its  soils  are  too 
heavy  and  clayey,  damp  and  sticky  in  winter, 
hard-baked  and  cracking  in  summer,  and  the 
stone  that  it  provides,  though  limestone,  is  by  no 
means  ideal ;  they  lack  the  weathered  ruggedness 
of  the  mountain  limestone,  and  the  gravel  and 
stone-du6t  make  a  mixture  that  is  too  pasty. 

Hence  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  stumble 
on  a  natural  rockery  on  ths  Lower  Lias  (see  fig. 
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79),  at  once  charming  and  instructive,  brilliant 
with  flowers,  and  showing  that  balance  between 
visible  6tone,  short  turf,  dwarf  shrubs,  and 
dwarfer  rock  plants,  that  is  so  pleasing  to  the 
eye. 

The  site  was  facing  south-east,  on  the  steep, 
grassy  side  of  a  coombe  close  to  the  sea.  The 
space  covered  by  the  rockery  proper  was  small ; 
grass  hardly  found  a  place  in  this  stony  area, 
which  consisted  of  cliffs  of  stratified  r/ck,  from 
2ft.  to  3ft.  high,  with  narrow  paths  ;.nd  minia- 
ture screes  of  broken  stone  and  gravel  above  and 
below  them.  The  brilliant  colour  oi'  this  stony 
portion  was  chiefly  (but  not  wholly)  due  to  two 
pllants,  Sedum  acre  and  Thymus  Serpyllum ; 
stray  Rock  Roses  from  the  outlying  portions  con- 
trasting with  the  deeper  yellow  of  the  Sedum, 
and  broad,  fragrant  beds  of  Hippocrepis  comosa, 
the  dainty  Horseshoe  Tufted  Vetch  (a  plant  that 
is  far  too  little  grown)  flanking  the  outskirts. 
Closer  inspection  revealed  the  Bee  0rchi6 
(Ophrys  apifera)  and  rosy  spikes  of  Orchis  pyra- 
midalis.  Much-dwarfed  and  wind-dipt  shrubs 
(chiefly  Sloe  and  Gorse)  crept  Cotoneaster-like 
over  the  bare  cliffs  :  a  natural  flagged  walk  was 
half-hidden  by  Thymes,  some  plante  of  which 
were  smooth-leaved  and  others  downy  enough 
to  pass  for  the  lanuginous  variety  of  gardens. 
The  variety  among  Sedum  acre  was  amazing ;  in 
sun-scorched  screes,  where  only  this  plant  could 
maintain  itself,  it  had  dwarfed  iron-red  leaves 
and  stems  and  deep  yellow  flowers,  whilst  cooler 
sites  showed  more  luxuriant,  green-leaved  speci- 
mens. No  plants  could  withstand  the  drought 
of  some  of  the  vertical  cracks  in  the  upright 
cliffs,  whose  nakedness  was  clothed  by  hanging 
masses  of  Thyme  and  Sedum,  that  found  root- 
hold  in  the  horizontal  layers  of  soft  shale  that  oc- 
curred between  the  strata.  Coarser  plants  sel- 
dom occurred  in  the  stony  area,  but  the  bold 
foliage  of  a  colony  of  Helminthia  echioides  (Ox- 
tongue) was  noticeable,  and  a  solitary  Teasel 
(Dipsacus  eylve6tris)  displayed  young,  spear-like 
leaves  and  the  gaunt,  dead  flower-stem  of  last 
year's  plant. 

The  action  of  the  weather  on  the  cliffs  gave  a 
sense  of  newness,  from  the  constant  chipping  off 
of  flakes,  rather  than  a  rugged,  worn  appearance, 
and  the  general  effect  gave  one  to  think  that  ho 
who  has  only  newly-quarried  stone  to  deal  with 
in  the  rock-garden  need  not  despair.  The  varied 
6izes  of  the  stones  on  the  screes  and  gravelly 
portions,  and  their  tumbled  disorder,  drove  home 
the  fact  that  our  artificial  "  moraines  "  and 
screes  of  uniform,  machine-crushed  gravel  are  far 
too  trim.  But  most  striking  of  all  was  the 
dwarfing  effect  of  these  screes  on  plant  life.  We 
have  been  inclined  to  grow  our  rock  plants  in 
too  rich  a  soil,  and  thus  to  promote  a  gross 
and  unnatural  luxuriance;  and  perhaps  the 
•'moraine"  tendencies  of  to-day  will  not  only 
enable  us  to  grow  difficult  Alpines,  but  will  also 
bring  easy  growers  back  to  their  true  dwarf 
character. 

Wherein  lies  the  secret  of  the  love  of  plant- 
life  for  limestone  ?  There  are  the  palpable  and 
admitted  lime-haters,  but  how  many  of  our  most 
beautiful  native  plants  are  confined  to  chalk  and 
limestone  districts,  and  the  health  and  "  kind- 
ness"  of  vegetation  generally  on  calcareous  soils 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  thoroughly  ex- 
plained by  the  agricultural  chemist. 

The  following  list  contains  most  of  the  plants 
occurring  on  the  natural  rockery  ;  many  were  on 
outlying  portions  where  there  was  more  soil.  The 
short  grass  below  the  rockery  was  yellow  with 
Hock  Roses  (Helianthemum  vulgare). 

Helianthemum  vulgare,  Sedum  acre,  Thymus 
Serpyllum,  Euphrasia  officinalis,  Iris  foetidis- 
sima,  Erythraea  Centaurium,  Myosotis  collina, 
Helminthia  echioides,  Hippocrepis  comosa, 
Orchis  pyramidali6,  Ophrys  apifera,  Campanula 
glomerata,  Euphorbia  Paralias,  Euphorbia  exigua, 
Hieracium  Pilosella,  Geranium  columbinum, 
Poterium  Sanguisorba,  Brassica  nigra,  Anagallis 
arvensis,  Ononis  arvensis,  Ulex  euxopaeu6,  and 
Prunus  spmosa.  Harold  Evans,  IAanishen, 
Cardiff. 


A  CELEBRATED  NURSERY  ON  THE 
FRANCO-GERMAN  FRONTIER. 

The  accounts  of  severe  fighting  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nancy  and  the  bombardment  of  the 
quiet  town  it6elf  will  cause  gardeners  in  this 
country  to  wonder  what  fortune  has  befallen 
the  world -renowned  nursery  founded  by  the 
late  Victor  Lemoine.  _  Nancy,  a  French 
town  situated  near  the  German  frontier,  is 
known  to  many  horticulturists,  chiefly  for  the 
nursery  which  has  supplied  the  world  with  some 
of  the  best  floral  novelties  over  a  period  of 
years.  I  well  remember  my  feelings  of  astonish- 
ment when  some  time  since  M.  Lemoine  was 
good  enough  to  send  me  a  list  of  the  principal 
plants  distributed  by  the  firm  since  1862,  so 
great  was  the  number  of  novelties  and  so  striking 
their  average  merit.  In  that  year  the  principal 
novelty  was  Clematis  lanuginosa  Candida.  It 
is  impossible  here  to  give  a  list  of  these  novelties, 
but  it  may  be  remembered  by  some  that  the  first 
double-flowered  Pelargoniums  of  the  zonal-leaved 
type  were  obtained  by  Lemoine  in  1866. 
Since  that  time  improved  varieties,  not  only  of 
the  double-flowered  section,  but  also  those  with 


as  1878,  and  ever  since  that  time  hybrids  of 
merit  have  been  distributed  from  the  Nancy 
nursery.  In  Hydrangeas,  too,  Lemoine  has  been 
successful.  In  recent  years  he  has  crossed  the 
two  shrubby  Paeonies,  P.  lutea  and  P.  Moutan, 
the  result  being  a  very  handsome  salmon-buff- 
coloured  hybrid  named  La  Lorraine  (see  fig.  127 
in  Gardener*  Chronicle,  May  3,  1913,  p.  296). 
Readers  will  scarcely  need  to  be  reminded  that 
Gladioli  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  firm, 
and  there  are  now  distinct  sections  of  Gladiolus 
known  as  Lemoinei  and  Nanceanus ;  both  races 
originated  in  this  nursery. 

To  M.  Lemoine  belongs  the  honour  of  having 
raised  what  is  undoubtedly  the  most  popular 
variety  of  Begonia  in  cultivation,  Gloire  de  Lor- 
raine, a  variety  which  he  raised  from  a  cross 
between  B.  socotrana  and  the  white-flowered  B. 
Dregei,  the  hybrid  being  distributed  in  1893. 
Two  years  previously  the  variety  Corbeille  de 
Feu  was  distributed,  and  it  may  be  recalled 
that  M.  Lemoine  was  the  first  to  raise  the  double- 
flowpred  tuberous  Begonias,  which  he  sent  out  in 
1874. 

Tins  list  might  be  extended,  but  I  will  con- 
iili'  by  mentioning  a  few  exceedingly  popular 
plants  with  their  date  of  introduction  :  Hy- 
drangea paniculata  grandiflora,  1866;  Abuti- 
lon  Boule  de  Neige,  1872;  Montbretia  crocos- 
miaeflora,  1882;  numerous  hardy  Fuchsias,  1886; 
various  hybrid  Astilbes,  distinct  forms  of  Ane- 
mone japonica,  and  various  Weigelas,  including 
the  variety  Abel  Carriere,  sent  out  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  but  sMW  one  of  the  best  pink-flower- 
ing varieties  in  cultivation.     IF.  T . 


EflG.     79. — A     NATURAL     ROCKERY     ON     THE     LOWER 
LIAS    FORMATION. 

single  flowers,  have  been  introduced  from  time 
to  time;  two  single-flowered  varieties  at  present 
amongst  our  most  popular  sorts  being  Paul 
Cramped  and  Maxime  Kovalevsky.  The  last- 
mentioned  variety  is  remarkable  for  its  distinct 
orange  shade.  Decorative  Pelargoniums  from 
this  source  have  been  numerous,  and  among  the 
many  varieties  of  the  Ivy-leaved  section  is 
that  variety  which  is  certainly  the  most  popular 
of  any,  namely  Galilee,  which  is  grown  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  market  nurseries. 
The  pretty  little  Philadephus  which  was  dis- 
tributed in  1883  was  soon  employed  for  hybridis- 
ing purposes  by  Lemoine,  and  the  first  hybrid 
from  this  parentage,  namely,  Lemoinei,  was  dis- 
tributed in  1888.  Since  then  many  varieties 
have  been  raised  at  Nancy,  insomuch  that  Nancy- 
hybrids  now  form  a  group  of  summer-flowering 
shrubs  of  great  value  in  the  garden.  Lemoine'6 
efforts  to  hybridise  Deutzias  have  proved  not 
less  successful,  especially  the  hybrids  from  the 
Chinese  species,  which  have  given  us  a  dis- 
tinct race  which  is  greatly  appreciated  no 
less  in  the  flower  garden  than  in  the  forc- 
ing-house and  conservatory.  The  first  of 
M.  Lemoine's  hybrid  Lilacs,  named  after  him- 
self,  Syringa    Lemoinei,  was  sent  out  so  early 


THE   WEST  INDIES. 

HOLBOELLIA  LATIFOLIA  IN  JAMAICA. 

On  p.  350,  Vol.  L.V.,  under  the  heading  of 
"  Plants  Under  Glass,"  there  appears  a  note  on 
Holboellia  latifolia.  I  am  curious  to  learn  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  of  this  plant  when  cultivated 
in  England. 

The  Flora  Brit.  India  gives  the  colour  as 
"purplish  green,"  and  that  is  true  as  regards 
the  flowers  borne  on  plants  at  the  altitude  of 
6-7,000  feet,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
town.  I  have  noticed,  however,  that  plants  at 
an  altitude  of  9-10,000  feet  have  flowers  either 
quite  white  or  faintly  rose-coloured,  making  a 
much  more  effective  show.  Apart  from  the  dif- 
ference in  altitude,  and  consequently  in  tempera- 
ture, I  know  of  no  condition  which  should  cause 
this  difference  of  colour,  both  localities  being 
about  equal  in  the  matter  of  sunlight,  forest 
shade   and  atmospheric  and  precipitated  moisture. 

I  should  also  like  to  learn  whether  the 
plant  fruits  under  cultivation.  G.  H.  Cave, 
Curator,  Lloyd  Botanic  Gardens,  Darjeeling. 


FOREICN   CORRESPONDENCE. 


BREAD  FROM  BULBS. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  to  know  that  an  en- 
prising  baker  in  this  country  has  been  making 
experiments  with  flour  made  from  Tulip  bulbs, 
and  has  baked  bread  composed  of  two-thirds 
wheat  flour  and  one-third  Tulip  meal.  The 
result  is  said  to  be  satisfactory,  but  the  bread 
has  been  sent  for  analysis  to  the  Government 
laboratory,  Wageningen,  before  being  put  on  the 
market.  "The  variety  of  Tulip  is  La  Reine, 
which  is  cultivated  in  hundreds  of  thousands 
by  the  smaller  growers,  and  is  thus  excep- 
tionally cheap.  Another  variety  also  used  is  the 
Rose  Gris-de-Lin,  also  very  extensively  culti- 
vated. It  will  be  interesting  to  know  the  food 
value  of  the  Tulip.  Rabbits,  rats,  and  mice  are 
greedily  fond  of  the  bulbs,  and  there  seems  no 
reason  whv  they  may  not  find  a  use  as  an  article 
of  food.     H.  B.,  Delden,  Holland. 
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VEGETABLES. 


TOMATO  GOLDEN  SUNRISE. 

This  variety  is  a  golden  form  of  the  popular 
Sunrise  variety.  Like  the  red  variety  of  the  same 
name,  it  is  an  exceedingly  prolific  cropper,  and 
suitable  alike  for  growing  under  glass  or  in  the 
open.  I  can  strongly  recommend  Golden  Sunrise 
as  a  good  yellow  variety,  for  not  onl'y  is  it  a  free 
cropper,  but  the  quality  of  the  berries  is  excel- 
lent. 

LATE   PEAS. 

It  is  seldom  that  there  have  been  so  many 
failures  with  late  Peas  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  the  trouble  being  no  doubt  due  to  the 
long  period  of  drought  and  the  disease  commonly 
known  as  "  streak;"  which  affects  the  plants  in 
the  same  manner  as  streak  of  Sweet  Peas. 
Growers  should  note  varieties  which  so  far  have 
proved  immune  to  the  disease.  In  these  gardens 
we  have  grown  this  season  a  large  number  of 
varieties,  and  nearly  all  have  been  failures,  the 
mo6t  notable  exception  being  Autocrat.  This 
variety  possesses  a  robust  constitution,  and  when 
liberal  treatment  is  afforded  the  plants  and  they 
are  not  crowded  in  the  rows,  Autocrat  seldom 
fails  in  any  locality,  even  in  the  hottest  seasons. 
It  would  he  interesting  to  know  the  experiences 
of  other  growers  with  their  mid-season  and  late 
Peas  this  season.  Up  to  August  17  we  had  plenty 
of  good  Peas,  but  from  that  date  onwards  had 
it  not  been  for  the  variety  Autocrat  our 
supply  of  late  Peas  would  have  failed  us. 
Edward  Beckett,  Aldenham  House  Gardens, 
Elstree. 


The  Week*  s  Work. 


PLANT     NOTES. 


FLOWERS    AND    FRUITS    AT    NEWRY. 

The  following  notes  on  flowering  and  fruiting 
plants  at  present  in  season  may  be  of  interest  : — 

Agapanthus  oaulescens.  —  This  species  is 
flowering  very  well  this  year.  It  has  large, 
handsome,  blue  flowers  and  bold,  broad  foliage. 
It  is  deciduous,  and  the  buds  are  pushed  up 
from  the  ground,  forming  a  stem  6-9  inches  high, 
from  which  the  leaves  develop. 

Clethra  alnifolia  and  C.  A.  paniculata. — The 
variety  is  distinct,  owing  to  its  brownish  pedicels 
and  large  spike6  of  flowers,  but  it  possesses 
the  delightful  fragrance  of  the  species  itself. 

COTONEASTER  ACUMINATA,  and  C.   A.    BACILLARIS. 

— These  are  two  distinct  trees  with  purplish- 
black  fruite. 

Desfontainea  Hookeri  and  D.  spinosa. — D. 
Hookeri  has  paler  foliage  than  the  better  known 
D.  spinosa,  and  the  stems  are  also  pale  in  colour 
and  not  tinged  with  purple,  as  in  the  other 
species.  The  flowers  are  brighter  and  more  freely 
produced. 

Genista  Aetnensis  (the  Mount  Etna  Broom). 
— This  is  a  beautiful,  autumn-flowering  shrub 
that  is  not  grown  so  freely  as  it  deserves. 

Lobelia  Morning  Glow,  or,  as  it  was  re- 
christened,  Gloire  de  St.  Anne's,  is  the  best 
of  the  scarlet  cardinal  flowors. 

Pyrus  aucuparius  fructo  aurea. — This  tree 
is  a  wonderful  sight  now  it  is  covered  with 
gold 'n  berries.  The  variety  nanus  is  a  most 
distinct  tree.  It  has  a  congested  columnar 
growth,  and  its  dark  green  foliage,  amongst 
which  the  bunches  of  dazzling,  scarlet  berries 
nestle,  make  it  a  unique  object. 

Pyrus  (Cormus)  foliolosa. — This  is  a  small 
tree,  which  is  distinctly  pretty,  whether  in 
foliage,  flower  or  berry. 

Pyrus  (Malus)  edulis. — A  wonderfully  free- 
fruiting  crab.  The  fruits  become  much  brighter 
in  colour  as  they  age. 

Rosa  nitida.  — ■  One  of  the  most  charming 
species  of  Rosa,  whether  used  as  an  edging  or  in 
the  rock  garden.  The  leaves  are  just  turning 
colour  and  the  effect  is  much  enhanced  by  the 
brighti'.y-coloured  hips. 

Tamahix  HisniM. — A  beautiful,  pink-flower- 
ing shrub  that  does  be6t  in  sandy  soils. — 
O.  N.  Smith,  Daisy  Hill  Nursery,  Newry. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  H.  J.  Chapman,   Gardener  to  Mrs.  Cookson, 
Oakwood,    Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Thrips  and  Scale  Insects.— Close  obser- 
vation is  necessary  to  prevent  infestations  of  scale 
and  thrip.  Careful  sponging  is  the  best  way  to 
remove  scale  insects,  using  a  small  quantity  of 
soft  soap  in  the  water.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  leaves  from  being  scratched,  which 
may  happen  by  the  careless  use  of  brushes  or  by 
the  presence  of  grit  in  the  sponge.  Thrips  can  be 
checked  by  fumigations  and  regular  sprayings. 
Black  thrips  are  liable  to  become  troublesome  in 
autumn.  They  generally  lay  their  eggs  on  the 
underside  of  the  leaves,  and  they  are  not  easily 
removed,  but  directly  they  begin  to  hatch  out  a 
moderately  strong  insecticide  can  be  used  ad- 
vantageously, the  eggs  themselves  being  proof 
against  it. 

Vanda  COERULEA.-This  extremely  beautiful 
Vanda  is  now  producing  its  flower-scapes,  and 
the  colour  of  the  flowers  when  they  expand  will 
vary  according  to  the  locality  in  which  the 
plants  grow  and  the  cultural  conditions  afforded 
them.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London  and 
other  large  towns  where  the  light  is  more  or 
less  obscured,  this  Vanda  usually  produces  flowers 
of  a  very  washy  blue,  and  if  a  little  shade  is 
employed  the  blue  is  almost  lost  and  the  flowers 
become  practically  white.  In  the  pure  atmo- 
sphere of  the  country,  however,  provided  the 
plants  are  exposed  well  to  the  light  and  air,  the 
flowers  develop  that  beautiful  blue  shade  that 
makes  this  species  so  incomparably  attractive. 
Humid  conditions  should  be  maintained  until  the 
time  the  flowers  are  expanded-. 

Epi-phronitis  Veitchm.—  Plants  of  this 
bigeneric  hybrid  that  flowered  in  the  early 
summer  will  now  be  producing  roots  from  the 
young  growths.  If  any  need  re-potting,  this  work 
should  be  carried  out  at  the  present  season.  It  is 
convenient  to  grow  several  together  in  pots  or 
pans,  which  should  be  drained  to  about  two- 
thirds  their  depth.  A  suitable  compost  is  one 
consisting  of  fibrous  peat,  broken  leaves  and 
chopped  Sphagnum-moss  in  equal  proportions, 
with  plenty  of  broken  crocks  and  charcoal  inter- 
mixed. Let  this  be  made  moderately  firm  about 
the  base  of  the  plant,  and  when  re-potting  has 
been  done,  place  the  plants  on  the  stage  in  the 
intermediate  house,  where  they  will  obtain  con- 
siderable moisture.  The  stock  may  be  increased 
by  taking  off  the  growths  that  are  usually  pro- 
duced from  the  side  of  the  new  pseudo-bulbs. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By   W.  Hedley  Warro,    Gardener  to  the  Aston-Clinton 
Park  Estate  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild),  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

Pines. —  On  warm,  fine  days  the  stock 
plants  should  receive  a  plentiful  supply  of  air. 
During  damp  weather  the  plants  are  likely  to 
suffer  if  kept  in  too  close  or  humid  an  atmo- 
sphere; therefore  where  there  is  not  sufficient 
piping  to  heat  the  structure  properly  without 
hard  firing  reduce  gradually  the  damping  over- 
head and  only  resort  to  it  on  fine,  warm  days 
when  the  6un  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  dry  up 
the  superfluous  moisture  before  nightfall. 
Where  heating  arrangements  are  efficient  still 
continue  to  damp  overhead  to  assist  the  plants 
in  keeping  free  lrom  insect  pests.  Those  plants 
which  are  not  yet  properly  rooted,  either  in  or 
out  of  pots,  should  be  watered  sparingly ; 
those  that  are  well  rooted  may  have  a  regular 
supply  of  water,  but  in  lessening  quantities  as 
the  winter  approaches.  Successional  plants  should 
be  kept  in  a  temperature  of  65°,  but  with  sun 
heat  it  may  be  allowed  to  rise  to  75°  or  80°. 
Pineapples  now  require  a  very  moderate  amount 
of  water,  and  less  in  quantity  as  the  season  ad- 
vances. Air  should  be  admitted  freely  upon 
every  favourable  occasion  in  proportion  to  the 
temperature  of  the  pit. 


Selection  of  Fruit  Trees  for  Planting. 

— In  the  choice  of  trees  all  possible  care  is  neces- 
sary, for  to  have  a  tree  that  does  not  give  satis- 
faction is  a  great  disappointment.  Choose  those 
that  are  vigorous  and  healthy  in  appearance,  and 
if  they  are  grafted  or  budded,  select  those  that 
have  been  worked  on  young  stocks.  Grafts  and 
buds  are  sometimes  put  into  old  and  6tunted 
stocks,  and  it  is  very  rare  that  such  succeed. 
The  stems  should  have  smooth,  clean,  shining 
bark.  Some  are  inclined  to  reject  young  trees 
that  are  strong  and  luxuriant,  forgetting  that  by 
their  removal  the  luxuriance  to  which  they  were 
subject  before  is  checked,  and  that  after  they 
are  again  planted  and  pruned,  they  will  prove 
healthy  and  fruitful.  Trees  that  are  mossy,  or 
have  a  rough  and  wrinkled  bark,  or  slender 
growth,  or  are  affected  by  canker  which  shows 
itself  in  the  young  wood,  generally  two  or  three 
inches  above  the  graft  or  bud,  should  be  rejected. 
Whether  the  tree  be  a  Peach,  Nectarine,  Cherry, 
Apricot,  or  Plum,  should  any  gum  appear  on 
the  stem,  or  around  the  graft  or  bud,  it  should 
be  discarded.  Select  if  possible  trees  with  onily 
one  graft  or  bud  upon  each  stock,  for  when  there 
are  more  the  tree  can  seldom  be  brought  into 
proper  form.  Some  prefer  maiden  trees,  which 
are  trees  of  one  year  from  the  working,  so 
as  to  have  them  under  their  own  care  and 
management,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  advisable 
to  furnish  the  wall  or  trellis  more  speedily 
with  trees  of  three  or  four  years'  growth, 
obtainable  at  most  nurseries.  It  is  essential 
to  have  a  tree  that  is  well  furnished  with 
young  wood  in  every  part  of  it,  particularly 
Peach  or  Nectarine  trees,  for  when  either  of  these 
have,  by  injudicious  pruning,  been  brought  to  that 
state  of  having  little  or  no  young  wood  for  two 
or  three  feet  from  the  centre  of  the  tree,  it  is 
with  great  difficulty  and  loss  of  time  that  it  can 
be  afterwards  furnished  with  a  proper  supply. 
It  is  particularly  desirable  therefore  to  have  a 
tree  that  has  been  properly  trained  for  at  lea6t 
three  or  four  years,  suitably  furnished  with 
young  wood  in  every  part,  for  the  shoots  that 
are  made  during  the  earlly  years  of  training  is 
what  afterwards  forms  the  main  branches  of  the 
tree. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Bv  W.  Crump.  Gardener  to  Earl  Beauchamp,   K.C.M.G.. 
Madresfield   Court.  Worcestershire. 

.'Herbaceous  Perennials.— Such  herbace- 
ous perenials  as  have  growth  coming  away  from 
the  base  may  now  be  divided,  re-planting  them 
in  permanent  positions  or  skirting  them  in  the 
reserve  garden.  Such  plants  include  Helenium 
pumilum,  Pyre-thrum,  and  Statice.  As  these 
plants  will  commence  to  produce  new  roots 
directly  after  re-planting,  specimens  which  do 
not  show  such  basal  growth  should  be  left  alone 
until  spring,  as  they  would  not  make  sufficient 
roots  this  autumn  to  prevent  them  from  being 
lifted  out  of  the  ground  by  the  action  of  frost  in 
winter. 

Seedlings  of  Half-Hardy  Plants.— The 
present  is  a  suitable  time  to  give  a  shift  to 
certain  half-hardy  plants,  at  present  in  the  seed- 
ling stage ;  6Uch,  for  instance,  as  Humea  elegans, 
Hollyhocks,  and  certain  species  of  rock  garden 
and  herbaceous  border  plants,  that  make  better 
progress  when  given  the  shelter  of  a  cold  frame 
than  they  would  if  placed  out-oMoors  from  the 
start.  All  these  plants  should  be  grown  in  cool 
conditions,  and  though  they  appear  to  make  but 
little  growth  it  will  be  found  that  during  the 
winter  they  will  fill  the  larger  pots  with  roots.  I 
have  found  that  many  out-door  plants  that  come 
true  from  seed  are  improved  if  they  are  propa- 
gated occasionally  by  seed  rather  than  division, 
selecting  for  further  cultivation  the  best  habited 
plants  and  those  with  the  best  coloured  flowers. 

Winter  Bedding.  — Look  well  after  the  Wail- 
flowers,  Silenes,  Forget-me-nots,  Aubrietias, 
Polyanthus,  Arabis,  and  similar  plants,  exposing 
them  well  to  the  light  and  preventing  any  over- 
crowding, for  if  they  are  allowed  to  become 
crowded  their  hardiness  will  be  impaired,  there- 
fore thin  any  out  that  appear  to  need  more 
room. 

Propagating  Summer  Bedding  Plants.— 
Secure  cuttings  of  all  kinds  of  summer  bedding 
plants,  and    carry  out  the   propagation    in    cool 
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conditions.  If  this  is  done  the  results  will  be  far 
better  than  can  be  obtained  from  late  propaga- 
tion and  the  use  of  fire-heat.  These  remarks 
refer  to  Calceolarias,  Pentstemons,  Veronicas, 
Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  Lobelias,  Pelargoniums, 
Ageratums,  and  others. 

Kniphofia  (Tritoma).— The  Kniphofias  have 
been  very  fine  thi6  year.  If  any  of  the  plants 
appear  to  be  too  thick  on  the  ground,  lift  some 
of  them,  divide  them  into  single  crowns,  and 
plant  them  in  the  reserve  garden  for  a  year. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  Valerien,  Verbascum, 
and  Crambe. 

Chrysanthemums.-  The  summer-flowering 
Chrysanthemums  are  now  giving  a  first-rate  dis- 
play of  bloom.  Madame  C.  Desgranges,  Goacher's 
Crimson,  and  Precocite  are  the  best  of  the  early- 
flowering  varieties.  Before  they  pass  out  of 
flower  see  that  the  labels  are  in  proper  condition, 
renewing  any  that  need  it.  A  little  later  suffi- 
cient plants  must  be  lifted  and  placed  under 
shelter  for  furnishing  cuttings  for  cultivation  next 
season.  Attend  to  the  disbudding  of  later  varie- 
ties, and  partially  lift  with  a  spade  the  very 
late  ones,  so  that  they  will  not  experience  much 
check  when  they  are  lifted  and  potted  up  for 
flowering  indoors. 

Bulbs  in  Grass.— The  sooner  these  are 
planted  the  better,  especially  all  varieties  of 
Narcissus,  and  any  bulbs  that  bloom  earlier  than 
the  Narcissus. 


THE    HARDY   FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By   J.  G.  Weston,  Gardener  to  Lady  Northcotb, 
Eastwell  Park,  Kent. 

The    Planting   of   Fruit   Trees.— It   is 

advisable  to  prepare  the  ground  ready  for  the 
planting  of  fruit  trees.  If  various  sites  are  avail- 
able choose  one  where  there  is  a  deep,  fertile 
loam,  and  natural  good  drainage,  but  in  cases 
where  the  site  is  already  determined,  and 
the  natural  soil  is  not  so  good  as  is  desired,  mix 
sufficient  fresh  compost  with  the  top  spit  to  make 
it  fairly  rich  and  friable.  This  compost  should 
consist  of  good  loam  with  a  liberal  addition  of 
burnt  earth  or  wood  ashes,  with  mortar-rubble, 
or  lime.  Where  stone  fruits  are  to  be  planted 
the  quantity  of  lime  should  be  greatest.  For 
Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  Apricots,  and 
Peaches,  it  is  not  advisable  to  dig  animal  manures 
into  the  soil  except  in  special  circumstances. 
As  a  rule,  young  fruit  trees  grow  very  vigorously 
in  the  early  stages,  and  manure  added  to  the  soil 
is  apt  to  encourage  this  tendency  to  produce  gross 
and  unfruitful  wood.  If  the  soil  is  considered 
sufficiently  good  for  Apples  and  the  other  fruits 
mentioned  above,  trench  the  ground,  thoroughly 
breaking  up  the  bottom  spit,  but  on  no  account 
bring  up  a  bad  sub-soil  to  the  surface  or  bury 
the  top  spit,  the  latter  always  being  kept 
near  the  surface  to  put  round  the  roots  when 
planting.  If  the  position  is  not  naturally  well 
drained,  steps  must  be  taken  to  drain  the  land, 
as  the  trees  will  not  thrive  in  ground  that  is 
liable  to  become  water-logged  in  the  winter. 
Clear  out  all  perennial  weeds  and  leave  the  soil 
rough  for  the  present,  thus  allowing  the  weather 
to  have  full  play  upon  it.  If  the  ground  is  pre- 
pared now,  it  will  be  in  excellent  condition  when 
the  time  comes  to  plant  the  trees.  When  pre- 
paring the  ground  for  the  planting  of  Rasp- 
berries. Strawberries.  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
and  Loganberries,  the  case  is  somewhat  different. 
These  all  fruit  on  the  previous  season's  growth, 
and  very  6trong  growth  is  necessary  if  full  crops 
are  expected.  For  these  fruits  the  ground  should 
b©  well  enriched  by  adding  plenty  of  manure 
when  trenching. 

Filberts  and  Cobnuts.— In  common  with 
the  majority  of  fruits  and  berries,  there  is  a 
splendid  crop  of  nuts  this  season,  and  they 
should  be  gathered  before  they  begin  to  fall.  See 
that  they  are  dried  well  before  storing,  taking 
care  that  rats  and  other  vermin  cannot  get  at 
them. 

Walnuts.— These  are  ripening  earlier  than 
usual  this  season,  and  should  be  harvested  for 
storing.  It  is  usually  most  convenient  to  allow 
Walnuts  to  fall  from  the  trees,  when  they  can 
be    collected    and    cleaned,    and    partially   dried 


before  storing  them  in  sand,  jars,  or  tubs  in  a 
cool  cellar.  If  they  are  kept  in  too  dry  a  place, 
the  kernels  will  shrivel  and  deteriorate  rapidly. 

Apricots.— When  the  fruit  has  been  picked 
remove  the  lato  growths  and  attend  to  any 
further  pruning  that  is  necessary.  After  pruning, 
dispose  the  wood  thinly  over  the  wall  space.  Tf 
the  weather  continues  dry,  give  the  roots  a  good 
snaking  witli  the  garden  engine.  Mark  any  trees 
that  are  making  gross  growth  for  root-pruning 
next  month. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

fly  C.  H.  Cook,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
Knowsley  Hall,  Lancashire. 

Greenhouse  Climbers.— As  the  days  be- 
come shorter  there  is  a  greater  need,  for  all  the 
light  possible  on  the  greenhouse  stages.  Climb- 
ing Fuchsias  may  have  their  growths  shortened 
and  other  climbers  that  are  trained  to  the  rafters, 
including  such  species  as  Swainsonia,  Big- 
nonia  and  Tacsonia  thinned.  Heliotropes 
that  were  cut  back  some  time  previously  are 
making  growth  and  showing  flower.  Plants  of 
Lucullia  gratissima  should  have  their  6hoots  regu- 
lated so  that  their  flowers  show  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Pot  Fuchsias  are  now  over,  and  any 
that  are  in  the  conservatory  may  be  removed 
out-of-doore,  where  the  wood  will  ripen  better  if 
the  supply  of  water  is  gradually  decreased  until 
the  leaves  fall,  when  the  plants  may  be  6tored 
in  a  well-ventilated  structure  free  from  frost. 
Camellias  should  be  examined  with  a  view  to 
cleansing  the  plants  of  any  pest  that  may  be 
found  on  the  foliage.  They  require  all  the  air 
possible  at  thi6  season. 

Cleansing  the  Structures.  —  Takeevery 
opportunity  that  can  be  obtained  for  thoroughly 
cleansing  the  structures  and  interiors  of  the 
plant  houses  so  that  they  will  be  in  a  proper 
condition  for  housing  the  numerous  plants  at 
present  out-of-doors. 

Violets  in  Frames.— Select  pits  or  frames 
for  the  winter  Violets,  choosing  those  facing  to 
the  south  and  in  which  fire-heat  is  available,  as 
damp  is  very  detrimental  to  a  successful  crop  of 
flowers.  In  the  bottom  of  the  pit  some  coarse 
material  should  be  placed  to  act  as  drainage, 
then  fill  in  with  a  compost,  nine  inches  in  depth 
and  consisting  of  loam,  three  parts,  leaf  moul'.d 
and  manure  from  a  spent  mushroom  bed,  one 
part  each,  adding  a  little  soot  and  Thomson's 
manure  to  the  surface  soil,  and  making  the  whole 
moderately  firm.  Lift  each  plant  carefully 
with  a  spade,  keeping  as  much  soil  as  possible  on 
the  roots,  and  place  them  on  wooden  trays  or 
boxes  to  convey  them  to  the  frame,  where  large 
holes,  capable  of  holding  each  ball  of  soil,  should 
be  made,  and  the  roots  planted  so  that  each  speci- 
men will  just  touch  its  neighbour-.  After  the 
planting  has  been  completed,  give  a  good  soaking 
of  water,  and  shade  the  plants  for  a  few  days, 
until  they  get  over  the  check,  when  the  shading 
and  lights  may  be  removed,  and  the  lights  only 
replaced  in  wet  weather.  Syringe  the  plants 
twice  daily  and  remove  any  brown  leaves  from 
them.  If  red  spider  is  troublesome,  syringe  the 
plant*  with  nicotine  as  previously  directed.  It 
has  been  found  that  cuttings  rooted  in  the 
autumn  make  better  plants  than  those  taken  from 
the  frames  in  the  spring,  therefore  it  is  advisable 
to  take  short-jointed  cuttings  from  stock  plants 
now.  Dibble  them  into  frames  containing 
sandy  soil,  water  them  and  shade  them  from 
bright  sunshine  until  they  are  rooted,  when 
plenty  of  air  may  be  afforded  them  on  favourable 
occasions. 

Lachenalia  Nelsonii.-TIio  bulbs  of  this 
useful  winter  and  spring-flowering  subject  are 
now  thoroughly  rested.  Shake  them  from  the 
old  soil  and  grade  them,  planting  six  first-size 
bulbs  in  a  5j-inch  pot  or  putting  them  two 
inches  apart  if  grown  in  baskets.  Use  a  gritty 
compost  and  stand  the  plants  in  a  cold  frame 
until  November,  when  they  may  be  placed  on  a 
greenhouse  shelf,  introducing  batches  into  heat 
as  required. 

General  Remarks.—  The  dry,  bright 
weather  early  in  September  has  been  beneficial 
to  the  ripening  of  the  winter-flowering  plants  in 


the  open.  Secure  all  Chrysanthemums  to  stakes 
and  tie  the  shoots  regularly.  Prepare  suitable 
houses  in  which  to  place  Chrysanthemums, 
Azaleas,  Ericas,  Cytisus,  Salvias,  Camellias,  Sola- 
nums,  and  similar  plants.  For  some  time  after 
they  are  removed  indoors  they  will  require  all 
the  air  possible.  Aphis  must  be  carefully 
watched  for  and  destroyed.  Bouvardias  should 
not  be  left  in  the  open  much  longer,  but  should 
be  removed  to  a  dry,  airy  house  for  about  a 
month,  when  if  removed  to  an  intermediate  house 
they  will  open  their  flowers  ;  if  manure  water  is 
given  them  it  should  be  very  weak,  as  the  fine 
roots  are  easily  damaged  by  strong  manures.  If 
the  growths  are  straggly,  place  a  stake  near  the 
centre  and  sling  the  shoots  to  it. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  It.  P.  Brotherston,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Haddington,  Tyninghame,  East  Lothian. 

Cockchafers.— The  cockchafer  grub  has  ap- 
peared among  young  Cabbages  and  Lettuces, 
half-grown  plants  of  the  latter  having  been  de- 
stroyed as  well  as  those  recently  transplanted. 
The  grubs  are  not  difficult  to  destroy  if  one 
follows  them  up  where  they  have  been  feeding 
and  with  a  broad  label  turns  them  up  to  the 
light.  Frequent  stirring  of  the  ground  is  also  a 
means  of  prevention,  grub-eating  birds  picking 
up  those  unearthed,  thus  helping  to  decrease  the 
numbers.  It  is  necessary  to  make  good  all 
blanks  made  by  these  voracious  creatures,  which 
happily  appear  only  at  long  intervals  of  years. 

Manuring  Crops.— Recently-thinned  Tur- 
nips and  young  Carrots  will  progress  all  the. 
better  for  a  slight  dressing  of  superphosphate  of 
lime,  followed  in  a  few  days  by  another  of  sul- 
phate of  ammonia.  Both  materials  should  be 
sown  a  few  inches  from  the  plants,  in  lines  on 
each  side,  wliere  the  roots  in  a  very  brief  6pace 
of  time  are  enabled  to  lay  hold  of  them.  Where 
soot  is  available  that  may  be  used,  but  it  i? 
rather  slow  in  taking  effect,  and  either  poultr; 
or  pigeon  manure  is  to  be  preferred.  Late 
planted  Leeks  will  also  be  advantaged  by  similar 
dressings,  but  those  more  advanced  may  be  left 
to  themselves. 

Potatos.—  As  the  result   of   a  few  wet   and 

mild  days,  the  foliage  of  one  or  two  late 
varieties  has  been  destroyed  by  mildew 
only  the  bare  stem  remaining.  To  prevent  the 
plants  being  affected  with  worse  Potato  disease, 
I  have  had  the  stems  removed,  by  twisting  them 
round  until  they  came  away,  leaving  the  tubers 
unmoved  ;  the  crop  may  now  be  safely  left  for 
another  month.  Any  tubers  that  were  torn  out 
of  the  soil  were,  of  course,  removed,  and  those 
exposed  had  soil  from  the  furrows  thrown  upon 
them.  Seed  tubers  of  earlier  varieties  which 
have  been  left  in  the  open  to  "  green  "  should  be 
placed  in  a  frost-proof  building. 

Spinach.  — We  have  three  batches  of  this 
valuable  vegetable  coming  on  for  winter  and 
spring  use,  the  earliest  being  forward  enough  to 
furnish  plants  for  consumption.  If  the  thinnings 
are  not  required  for  the  kitchen  the  plants  should 
be  thinned  now.  The  old-fashioned  prickly 
seeded  Spinach  is  still  grown  in  many  gardens  for 
winter  use,  and  this  variety  need  not  be  thinned 
to  the  extent  of  the  larger-leaved  varieties,  which 
are  quite  as  haTdy  and  give  a  larger  crop.  As 
there  may  be  losses  from  maggot  in  the  later 
sowings  do  not  thin  these  at  present  unless  the 
were  sown  very  thickly.  Do  not  applv 
fertilisers  to  any  of  the  batches,  but  stir  the  soil 
deeply  between  the  rows  as  long  as  the  weather 
continues  fair. 

Beetroot.— Thi6  crop  should  now  be  ready 
to  lift.  I  prefer  the  ground  to  be  rather  moist,  as 
I  then  find  the  roots  come  away  more  freely,  and 
if  the  root  is  moved  round  when  raising  it,  the 
danger  of  breakage  is  considerably  lessened.  Re- 
move the  foliage  by  breaking  it  off  with  the  hand, 
which  is  better  than  using  a  knife  or  a  hook  for 
the  purpose.  The  roots  should  be  removed  with- 
out delay  to  a  shed  or  root  6tore,  and  at  once 
embedded  in  sand,  which  i6  the  best  way  of  pre- 
serving them.  If  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
crop  is  dug  or  trenched  immediately,  the  leaves 
should  be  incorporated  with  the  soil. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 

ADVEBTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent    Garden,    W.C. 

Editors  and  Publisher.  —  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication,  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
■plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments,  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de* 
lay  and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis* 
directed. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.  —  The 
Editors  do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contribu- 
tions or  illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special 
arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their 
correspondents. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of 
plants  for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
EDITORS,  41.  Wellinirton  Street,  Covent 
Garden.    London.    Communications    should    be 

WRITTEN    ON     ONE    SIDE    ONLY     OF    THE    PAPER,     Sent    as 

early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  21— 

Nat.  Chrys.  Soc.'s  Executive  and  Floral  Corns,  meet. 
TUESDAY,   SEPTEMBER  22— 

Roy.    Hort.    Soc.    Corns,    meet.      (Special    Vegetable 

Show).    (Lecture  at  3  p.m.  on  "  Trees  of  Cambridge 

Botanic  Gardens.") 
WEDNESDAY,   SEPTEMBER  23— 

Nat.  Dahlia  Soc.  Show  at  R.H.S.  Hall,  Westminster. 
THURSDAY.  SEPTEMBER  24— 

Manchester  and  North  of  England  Orchid  Society. 

Watford   Branch   B.G.A.      General   meeting. 


Average    Mean     Temperature     for     the    ensuing    week 

deduced  from    observations    during    the     last  Fifty 

Years  at  Greenwich,  55.5°. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London,  Wednesday,  September  16:  Max.,  64°;  Min., 
57°. 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 17  (10  a.m.):  Bar.  39;  Temp.  61°. 
Weather — Showery. 

Provinces,  Wednesday,  September  16 :  Max.  62° 
Dover;  Min.,  51°  Glasgow. 

8ALES     FOR     THE     ENSUING     WEEK. 

MONDAY— 

Sale  of  Orchids  at  York  Place,  Todmorden. 
MONDAY,  TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  THURSDAY 
AND  FRIDAY— 

Bulbs,   at  67  and   68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by   Protheroe 

and  Morris,  at  11. 
MONDAY    AND   WEDNESDAY— 

Bulbs,  and  Lilies,  at  Stevens'  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 

Covent  Garden,  at  12.30. 
WEDNESDAY— 

Bulbs.   Liliums,    Palms    and    Plants,    at   67    and  68, 

Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  3. 

In  these  times  of  anxiety 
South  African  and  stress,  which  will 
Plants  in  Autumn,  try  the  pluck  and  en- 
durance of  Englishmen 
as  they  were  seldom  tried  before  (writes 
Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  from  Colesborne,  Glou- 
cestershire), one  turns  to  the  garden  as 
almost  the  only  relaxation  from  care. 
During  the  lovely  month  that  has 
just  passed  I  have  often  thought  how 
much  our  gardens  and  greenhouses  owe  to 
South  Africa,  the  home  of  more  beautiful 
autumn-flowering  plants  than  is  any  other 
country,  or,  if  I  except  Asters  and  Chry- 
santhemums, than  all  other  countries  com- 
bined. 

First  the  Gladiolus,  for  the  garden 
varieties  of  which  the  season  has  here  been 
too  dry,  though  Saundersii,  princeps  and 
some  other  hardy  species  left  in  the 
ground  are  exceptionally  fine.  How 
strange  it  is  that  G.  primulinus, 
which  I  believe  is  found  in  the  tropi- 
cal valley  of  the  Zambesi,  should  be 
quite  hardy  here,  while  Gloriosa  Roth- 
schildiana,  said  to  grow  in  the  same 
places,  is  supposed  to  require  stove  condi- 


tions to  do  well.  Some  seedlings  of  the 
latter  which  I  have  raised  are,  however, 
flowering  in  a  cool  house,  where  I  shall  try 
them  again  next  year.  Next,  perhaps,  in 
general  utility  are  the  Kniphofias,  which 
are  unusually  floriferous  this  year,  some  of 
the  greatest  beauties  among  them  being 
seedlings  of  Kniphofia  Nelsonii,  and 
though  the  early  flowering  species  like 
Northiae  and  caulescens  are  now  over,  yet 
others  like  primulinus  will,  if  frost  does 
not  cut  them  off,  continue  in  flower  till 
late  autumn. 

Montbretias  again  are  wonderfully  fine 
when    one    remembers    that    the    garden 
forms  have  sprung  from  such  a  relatively 
indifferent    plant    as     M.     Pottsii,    whilst 
Sparaxis    pulcherrima,    where    it   thrives, 
in     moist,     rich     soil,      is     one     of     the 
most     graceful     plants      known      to     me. 
Schizostylis     coccinea     again     is     throw- 
ing   up   its   spikes,    and  Antholyza    pani- 
culata,    planted    on    the    edge  of  a  pond 
where  it  gets  ample  moisture,  is  now  a  far 
finer  plant  than   it  ever  was  in  the  dry 
border,   where  I  used  to  grow  it  until  I 
learnt  better  at  Mount  Usher.     The  same 
is  true  of  Agapanthus,  which  do  not  have 
a  chance  to  develop  their  beautiful  flowers, 
ranging  from  pure  white  to  deepest  blue, 
when  starved  as  they  often  are  in  pots  and 
tubs.     It  is  well,  however,  to  keep  some  in 
reserve  inside  during  the  winter,  for  when 
the  long,  black  frost  which  we  have  not 
had     here     since     1895-6     comes     it    will 
probably  destroy   these  as  well    as  many 
other  plants  which  of  late  years  we  have 
treated  as  hardy.       Watsonias  again  are 
infinitely     more    robust     and     floriferous 
where  it  is  possible  to  grow  them  in  the 
open  ground,  and  may  be  hardier  than  we 
think,  but  I  have  not  seen  them  in  per- 
fection except  in  the  gardens  of  the  south- 
west.    Anomatheca      cruenta       and      its 
charming  white  variety  are  now  over,  but 
seeding   freely,    and    seem   as   hardy    as    a 
Crocus.  The  tall  white  spikes  of  Galtonia 
candicans  are  in  full  beauty,  and  this  fine 
bulb  seems  to  have  an  iron  constitution, 
which    enables   it  to  thrive   and    increase 
anywhere.     It  is  all  the  more  strange  that 
not  a  single  tree,  native  of  South  Africa, 
is  so  far  as  I  know  able  to  live  out-of-doors 
in  England.    What  again  can  now  be  more 
stately,    beautiful    and    floriferous,    where 
they  have  room  to  thrive  in  a  deep,  warm 
border      against      a      greenhouse,       than 
Crinum     Powellii     alba,     C.     McOwanii, 
and  its  numerous   forms  1        Already   the 
splendid   spikes   of   Amaryllis   Belladonna 
and  its  hybrids  and  varieties  are  pushing 
up  their  fat  noses  in  a  similar  situation, 
and  will  be  the  pride  of  the  garden  for  a 
month  or  more. 

When  we  go  into  the  greenhouse  again, 
we  see  South  African  plants  making  a 
greater  show,  and  to  me  affording  more 
pleasure  than  any  others.  Disas,  it 
is  true,  are  over,  and  though  the 
species  are  reputed  difficult  to  grow,  yet 
Disa  luna,  a  hybrid  raised  by  Messrs. 
Veitch,  is  an  exception,  and  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  plants  I 
ever  purchased,  as  it  increases  fast 
and  never  fails  to  flower.  But  now 
we  have  the  first  spikes  of  that  lovely 
and  much  neglected  old  plant  Vallota  pur- 


purea.    Why  is  it  that  professional,   and! 
even   the   most    careful    and    skilful    gar- 
deners   usually    fail    to    grow    this    most 
glorious  of  all  greenhouse  bulbs,  whilst  cot- 
tagers in  their  windows  often  succeed  with 
it  to  perfection  1     I  believe  that  one  of  the 
secrets    is,    as    that    wonderful    gardener 
Dean  Herbert  long  ago  suggested,  that  the 
plant  wants  more  water  and  heavier  soil.    I 
found  a  pot  with  a  bulb  as  big  as  a  Pear 
standing  in  a  washtub  outside  one  of  my 
cottages    recently,    and    acquired    it   with 
joy.        Now  it   has  a   truss   of   7   flowers. 
8  inches  across.     I  am  really  inclined  to 
offer   a  challenge  cup  for  the  best  speci- 
men   pot    of    Vallota    at   the    B.H.S.,    to 
see  if  that  will  put  professional  gardeners- 
on  their  mettle,  for  there  are  many  varie- 
ties of  Vallota,  and  some  of  the  seedlings- 
raised  by  Mr.  Nix,  of  Truro,   are  lovely, 
though  he  tells  me  that  since  his  old  gar- 
dener retired,  he  can  no  longer  grow  them 
so  well  as  formerly.       Will  some  one  in 
South  Africa  tell  us  the  conditions  under 
which  this  plant  grows  at  home?  for  I  can- 
not recall  any  information  on  this  point. 
I  have  been  more  successful  with  a  hybrid 
raised    here  by    crossing   Vallota   with    a 
good  form  of  Gastronema  sanguinea,  which 
seems  to  have  a  better  constitution  than 
either  of  its  parents  ;  though,  like  them,  it 
does   not   like    disturbance,    and  wants    a 
drier  resting  season  near  the  glass  on  the 
topmost   shelf   of    an     early  vinery,    witli 
exposure  to  sun  and  air.     The  flowers  are- 
nearer    in    shape    and    colour    to    Vallota. 
than  to  Gastronema,   and  the  bulbs  make 
offsets   freely,    so    that    I    have   plenty   to 
spare. 

Haemanthus,    Brunsvigia    and    Cyrtan- 
thus  are  all  beautiful  but  neglected  South 
African  bulbs,   unknown     to    many   good 
gardens,  but  easy  enough  to  grow,  and  in- 
finite     in      their     variety.      Lastly,      the- 
Nerines  are  just  pushing  their  first  flower- 
spikes,  and  from  the  present  time  to  the  end 
of  November  will  provide  a  feast  of  beauty, 
and  variety   of  colour,    which    few  people 
who  have  not  seen  my  collection  realise. 
Why  they  have  been  so  little  grown  is  to 
me   a  mystery,  but  people  are  beginning 
to  realise  that  they  have  no  equals  in  their  ' 
way  if  they  get  only  reasonable  attention. 
I  will  not  speak    of  Ixias,     Babianas, 
Tritonias    and    the   beautiful    spring    and" 
summer  flowering  Gladioli,   which  do  not 
thrive     in     my     limy     soil,     and    require 
warmer  winters  and  more  genial  springs 
to     grow    outside,     but     Ixia    viridiflora, 
Ixia     longiflora,     Homeria     collina,     and 
Babiana  rubro-cyanea  are  four  species  of 
such  unusual  colour  and  beauty  that  they 
are  well  worth  pot  cultivation.      And  there 
are  many  other  lovely  species  among  the 
Irideae,      Liliaoeae,     Amaryllideae;      and 
Orchideae,    which,     though    they    require 
greater   care   and   are   often  shortlived   in 
cultivation,     when     they     do    flower    re- 
pay  one   well  for  the   time   and    trouble. 
Many  South  African  bulbs  have  been  lost 
and  cannot  now  be  obtained,  as  there  seem 
to   be  no   collectors  there     who    will    take 
the  trouble  to  look  for  them,  and,  like  the 
numerous   species    of    Erica    and    Pelar- 
gonium, they  are  not,  and  perhaps  never 
will  be,  popular  plants  like  Freesias  and! 
those  I  have  mentioned. 
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Queen  Alexandra  and  the  National 
Rose  Society.— The  following  letter  from 
General  Sir  Dighton  Pbobyn  has  been  received  by 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Shea,  President  of  the  National 
Ro60  Society  :  "  Marlborough  House,  Septem- 
ber 11. — Dear  Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  9th  inst.  forward- 
ing for  submission  to  Queen  Alexandra  an  open 
letter  to  her  Majesty's  address,  together  with  a 
cheque  for  50  guineas,  a  contribution  from  the 
National  Rose  Society  towards  Queen  Alex- 
andra's Relief  Fund.  Both  letter  and  cheque, 
as  requested,  I  submitted  to  the  Queen,  and  I 
write  now  by  her  Majesty's  command  to  thank 
you,  and,  through  you,  the  Council  of  the 
National  Rose  Society,  very  sincerely  for  the 
handsome  donation  voted  by  your  Council  to  be 
placed  at  Queen  Alexandra's  disposal.  You  will 
see  from  the  official  receipt,  which  I  enclose, 
that  Queen  Alexandra  has  sent  the  cheque  for 
fifty  guineas  to  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Families  Association,  an  association  of  which 
her  Majesty  is  president,  and  is  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  great  work  it  is  doing. — I  remain, 
Dear  Sir,  Yours  faithfully,  D.  M.  Probyn, 
General  Comptroller  to  H.M.  Queen  Alex- 
andra." 

War  Items.— A  correspondent  (.4.  C.) 
writes  somewhat  apprehensively  on  the  pos- 
sible effects  of  the  war  on  the  gardening 
profession.  He  points  out  that  many  of 
the  most  capable  and  enterprising  youths  are 
enlisting,  and  others  who  do  not  feel  able  to 
volunteer  are  leaving  their  posts  to  avoid  the 
coercion  on  the  part  of  employers.  We  are  not 
able  to  share  the  apprehensions  of  our  corre- 
spondent, and  even  though  we  did  share  them 
we  should  still  bo  among  the  first  to  applaud  the 
splendid  response  on  the  part  of  gardeners  to 
the  national  call  to  arms.  We  recognised  from 
the  outset  that  the  task  before  us  was  a  heavy 
one,  that  great  sacrifices  and  great  efforts  would 
be  required,  but  we  recognised  also  that  the 
object  for  which  we  are  fighting  is  worth  our 
last  drop  of  blood  and  the  last  coin  of  treasure. 
We  concur  with  our  correspondent  that  coer- 
cion on  the  part  of  employers  is  to  be  depre- 
cated. So  long  as  we  have  a  volunteer  system 
no  individual  ought  to  let  his  zeal  outrun  the 
limit  of  peaceful  persuasion;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  only  human  to  respect  most  those  men 
who,  regardless  of  all  personal  considerations, 
spring  to  arms  at  the  call  of  their  country. 
Our  correspondent  would  perhaps  readjust  his 
views  if  he  were  to  .see  with  his  own  eyes  the 
effects  of  the  present  war  on  the  peoples  of 
France  and  Belgium.  Upon  them  has 
fallen  the  brutal  blow  ;  their  houses,  left 
defenceless  by  the  departure  of  the  men- 
folk to  the  colours,  have  been  rendered 
desolate.  Though  we  may  detest  war. 
and  though  we  are  conscious  of  the  evils 
which  follow  in  its  train,  this  is  no  time  for 
foreboding.  The  rule  of  those  who  are  too  old 
to  fight  is  to  teach  the  young  why  we  are  fight- 
ing, and  to  help  those  who  are  most  grievously 
afflicted.  Of  the  young  gardeners  who  have 
offered  themselves  for  the  service  of  their 
country  many — as  we  pray — will  return,  and 
we  shall  find  that  they  will  resume  their  avoca- 
tions and  pursue  them  all  the  better  because 
of  the  uplifting  influence  of  their  knowledge 
that  they  have   acquitted  themselves  like  men. 

We  have   pleasure   in  sending  you  a  list 

herewith  of  those  of  our  employees  who  are  at 
the  Front,  or  who  are  at  present  under  training 
in  camp  for  foreign  service  or  home  defence — 
all  under  promise  from  us  to  do  our  best  to 
retain  their  places  for  them  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  The  total  to  date  is  twenty-four,  being 
some  25  per  cent,  of  the  males  on  our  staff 
between  the  ages  of  19  and  30.  Many 
are    trained    men,    as,    owing    partly     to     the 


fact  that  our  Mr.  James  Kelway  was  for  many 
years  in  command  of  the  Langport  Company  of 
the  Territorials  (Somerset  Light  Infantry),  volun- 
teering has  always  been  fairly  popular  with  our 
people.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  Captain 
Kelway  that  he  is  now  precluded  from  serving. 
Kelway  and  Son. 


tion.  These  hospitals  are  anxious  to 
plants  and  flowers,  so  that  a  bright  and  cheerful 
atmosphere  may  be  maintained  in  the  wards, 
where  pain  is  bound  to  be  paramount  at  this 
unhappy  time.  It  occurs  to  me  that  exhibitors 
at  the  R.H.S.  Shows  at  Vincent  Square  might 
like  to   send   some   part  of    their   exhibit,  either 


.  I  ■:«:■>■■  >'■-*■;-.,■     <-.-• 

:\VS    IH    THE    PRINCESS 

(See    p.    199.) 


At   a   time    like    the    present,    when    all 

classes  of  society  are  anxious  to  do  something 
for  the  Empire,  I  should  like  to  appeal  to  the 
generosity  of  my  fellow-gardeners.  There  are 
now  in  London  four  general  hospitals  dedicated 
to  the  use  of  the  Territorial  Forces,  that  volun- 
tary line  of  defence  whose  patriotism  has 
hitherto  saved  us  from  the  necessity  of  conscrip- 


plants,  cut  flowers,  or  fruit,  to  these  Irospital.-:- 
at  the  close  of  the  day,  and  that  amateurs  and 
nurserymen  as  well  might  care  to  join  in  this 
really  charitable  object.  I  should  be  pleased 
to  make  all  arrangements  for  collection  and  dis- 
tribution in  London,  if  intending  donors  would 
communicate  with  me,  either  at  Balls  Park, 
Hertford,  or  at  34,  Eccleston  Square,  S.W.,  ami 
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as  regards  country  contributions  I  would  send 
the  addresses  of  the  four  hospitals  in  question  to 
enable  parcels  to  be  sent  direct.  B.  S.  Faudel- 
Phillips,   Balls  Park,   Hertford,  September  15. 

In  a   crisis  like  the  present  the   Council 

of  the  National  Eose  Society  hopes  that  amateur 
members  will  allow  it  to  point  out  that 
orders  for  Eose  plants  during  the  present 
autumn  and  coming  winter  will  be  especially  wel- 
comed by  the  trade  growers,  and  will  also  help 
to  prevent  the  threatened  lack  of  employment 
in  their  nurseries.  Edward  Mawley,  Hon.  Sec- 
retary, 

I  have  been  called   up   for  duty  with  the 

National  Eeserves,  having  volunteered  at  out- 
break of  hostilities,  and  am  lying  under  canvas 
at  Aldershot,  where  I  have  been  for  over  a  week. 
Our  duties  there  are  furnishing  guards  for  mili- 
tary purposes  and  guarding  prisoners  of  war.  I 
have  managed  to  get  a  week-end  pass,  so  am  able 
to  square  things  up  in  the  garden.  I  have  to- 
day been  looking  at  our  Apples,  which  are  by  far 
the  best  lot  we  have  ever  had.  Wilmot  II.  Yates 
(head  gardener,  Rotherfield  Park,  Hampshire). 

We  English  are  notoriously  slow  to  adopt 

the  ideas  and  practices  of  other  nations,  but  his- 
tory shows  that  we  have  from  time  to  time  ineor- 


country  life,  and  will  confer  a  further  benefit 
upon  the  nation  which  gladly  gives  what  hos- 
pitality it  can.  Herbert  S.  Stoneham,  Royal 
Automobile  Club. 

There  are  numbers  of  Eose-growers  who 

have  quantities  of  Eose  blooms  to  spare  now 
that  the  shows  are  over.  May  I  suggest  that 
they  present  to  their  nearest  town  or  city  a  quan- 
tity for  sale  in  order  to  augment  the  National 
Fund  ?  I  may  say  that  a  lady  in  Southend 
volunteered  to  sell  2.000  blooms  which  I  offered 
for  this  purpose.  The  sanction  of  the  Mayor  was 
obtained,  and  some  scores  of  young  ladies  vied 
with  each  other  in  selling  them.  The  blooms 
were  quickly  disposed  of,  and  another  thousand 
was  sent  in,  with  the  result  that  a  sum  of  £90  was 
realised.  Walter  Easlca,  Eastwood,  Leigh-on-Sea. 

The   Eose-growers   of   Leicester  recently 

presented  the  Mayor  with  40,000  Eoses,  which 
were  sold  by  a  large  number  of  women  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  Fund,  £254  being  realised. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Veitch,  youngest  son  of  Mr. 

Peter  Veitch,  of  the  Exeter  Nurseries,  has  been 
gazetted  Captain  in  the  7th  (Cyclists)  Batt. 
Devonshire  Eegiment. 

I  send  you  a  photograph  (see  fig.  81)  of  six 

of  our  gardeners  who  have  enlisted  for  the  front. 


Fig.  81. 


-SIX  VOLUNTEERS  FROM  WOODGREEN  PARK  GARDENS.  MR.     BLACKWELL,    HEAD    GARDENER, 
IS    SEEN    AT    THE    RIGHT    OF   THE   GROUP. 


porated  those  which  refugees  have  brought  here. 
The  Lombards,  French  Huguenots,  and  Flemings 
are  imperishable  examples.  The  Flemings  and 
French  are  with  us  again  as  refugees,  and  it 
might  be  to  our  mutual  advantage  if  we  could 
borrow  ideas  from  them,  and,  while  assisting 
some  of  them  to  earn  their  own  living,  could 
learn  from  them  some  of  their  crafts.  At  this 
moment,  when  it  is  clear  that  food  production 
should  be  one  of  the  great  cares  of  the  nation, 
we  should  do  well  to  remember  that  the  Belgians 
and  French  are  pastmasters  in  the  art  of  inten- 
sive cultivation,  the  growing  of  Beet,  etc.,  and 
from  them  we  might  learn  valuable  lessons  of 
how  to  work  our  country  in  smaller  holdings 
than  now  exist,  how  to  give  employment  to 
more  persons  on  the  land,  and  how  to  produce 
ourselves  much  produce  that  we  now  import. 
When  they  have  had  time  to  recover  from  the 
awful  shocks  which  they  have  suffered  it  might 
be  possible  to  obtain  some  idea  of  their  various 
trades  and,  under  proper  supervision  and  restric- 
tions, create  for  and  give  them  employment, 
which  would  assist  them  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, relieve  them  from  the  terrible  thoughts 
which  must  assail  them  in  their  solitude  and 
enforced  idleness,  and  enable  fhem  to  impart  to 
us  some  of  the  knowledge  which  they  have,  and 
which  we  so  lack.  Could  this  be  done  they  will 
■probably  leave  an  unforgettable  mark  on  English 


The  photograph  was  taken  just  before  I  motored 
them  to  the  station.  After  the  war  we  hope  to 
have  them  all  back  again  in  these  gardens.  G.  B. 
Blackwell,  Woodgreen  Park  Estate,  Cheshunt, 
Herts. 

Perpetual-Flowering  Carnation  So- 
ciety.—The  committeeof  this  society  met  in  Lon- 
don last  week  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  J.  S. 
Brunton.  It  was  decided  that  arrangements 
be  made  for  the  annual  show  to  be  held  at 
the  E.H.S.  Hall  on  December  2.  Horti- 
cultural societies  in  the  provinces  are  invited  to 
write  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  T.  A.  Weston, 
Floradale,  Orpington,  for  particulars  of  affilia- 
tion. The  following  new  variety  has  re- 
cently been  registered  by  the  society  : — Tokio, 
seedling,  mauve,  with  cerise  base ;  especially 
useful  for  outdoor  culture.  Eaised  by  Messrs. 
Young  and  Co. 

National  Dahlia  Society.-I  shall  be 
grateful  if  you  will  announce  that  the  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Dahlia  Society  has 
arranged  with  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society 
to  hold  its  exhibition  and  conference  at  the 
E.H.S.  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  on 
Wednesday,  September  23.  The  E.H.S."tickets 
will  admit  Fellows  to  the  Show,  as  will  the  tickets 
issued  for  the  Crystal  Palace  Show.  The  public 
will  be  admitted  at  12  noon.     The  papers  to  be 


read  at  the  Conference  are  "The  Dahlia  in 
America,"  by  Mr.  J.  Harrison  Dick;  "Dahlias 
for  Park  and  Garden,"  by  Mr.  J.  Cheal  ;  and 
"  The  History  and  Development  of  the  Dahlia," 
by  Mr.  Jas.  Stredwick.  /.  B.  Biding,  Secre- 
tary. 

A    Pretty    Strain    of    Calceolaria. —A 

short  time  ago  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Son  were 
good  enough  to  show  us  some  specimens  of  a  new 
Calceolaria  named  Cotswold  Hybrid,  which  has 
been  raised  from  a  cross  between  C.  Clibranii 
and  a  variety  of  the  herbaceous  type.  The 
plants  grow  about  2£  feet  high,  and  are  very 
freely  flowered,  the  inflorescences  being  much 
branched.  The  habit  is  similar  to  that  of  C. 
Clibranii,  and  the  value  of  the  new  strain 
is  to  be  found  in  the  more  varied  colouring  of 
the  flowers.  This  ranges  from  clear  lemon- 
yellow  through  gold  to  light  bronze  and  deep 
and  Jight  browns,  whilst  in  some  cases  the  flowerr, 
are  spotted  as  in  the  herbaceous  varieties.  There 
is  little  doubt  but  that  those  who  have  proved 
the  undoubted  good  qualities  of  Clibranii  will 
welcome  the  novelty  for  the  decoration  of  the 
conservatory  and  cool  greenhouse. 

Rhododendrons  for  the  San  Francisco 
exposition. -Messrs.  E.  Gill  and  Son  inform  us 
that  they  have  received  an  order  for  the  plant- 
ing of  the  grounds  of  the  Panama  Pacific  Inter 
national  Exposition  to  be  held  at  San  Francisco. 
California,  next  year.  As  many  as  7,000  plants 
are  ordered,  including  100  of  the  well-known 
variety  Cornubia ;  these  plants  being  6  feet  high 
and  5  feet  through.  The  specimens  are  said  to  be 
weill  budded  and  full  of  blooms. 

Rose  Fortunes  Yellow- -Mr.  E.  A. 
Eoi.fe  has  contributed  the  following  account  of 
Fortune's  Double  Yellow  Eose  in  the  Kew  Bulle- 
tin, No.  6,  1914.  It  i6  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  tab.  4,679,  but  there  is  no  specimen 
in  the  Kew  Herbarium.  The  variety  has  been 
more  or  less  confused  with  Eosa  Fortuneana, 
Lindl.  (Paxt.  Fl.  Gard.  ii.  p.  71,  fig.  171),  a 
hybrid  between  E.  Banksiae  and  E.  laevigata  (for 
example  E.  Fortuneana,  Lent.  Jard.  Fleur.  iv. 
tab.  561,  is  simply  a  copy  of  the  Botanical  Maga- 
zine plate).  Hemsley  remarks  {.Journ.  Linn. 
Soc.  xxiii.,  p.  249)  that  E.  Fortuneana,  Lindl., 
is  probably  a  hybrid  between  E.  Banksiae  and 
E.  indica.  Baker  refers  Fortune's  Double  Yellow 
to  E.  chinensis  var.  pseud-indica,  which  is  re- 
garded as  identical  with  E.  pseud-indica,  Lindl. 
(Monogr.  Bos.,  p.  132),  which  was  based  on  a 
painting  of  a  double  yellow  Chinese  Eose  in  Lam- 
bert's Herbarium,  but  this  old  drawing  seems  to 
have  been  completely  lost  sight  of.  Inquiry  at 
the  Natural  History  Museum,  South  Kensington, 
the  Lindley  Herbarium  at  Cambridge,  and  the 
Delessert  Herbarium  at  Geneva  (which  acquired 
some  of  Lambert's  specimens),  has  failed  to  trace 
it.  Lambert's  collections  were  sold  by  auction, 
and  it  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  where 
abouts  of  this  original  drawing.  Fortune's 
Double  Yellow  also  bears  the  name  of  Beauty  of 
Glazenwood  and  Eosa  amabilis  Germaine  de  St. 
Pierre.  Crepin  (Journ.  liny.  Ilort.  Soc.  xi.,  p. 
220)  remarks  that  it  seems  very  probable  that  it 
is  only  a  garden  variety  of  E.  gigantea,  but  the 
idea  is  not  borne  out  by  comparison.  It  is  most 
like  a  form  of  the  variable  E.  indica.  or  a  variety 
of  it,  but  the  natural  limits  of  this  species  are 
so  much  obscured  by  hybridisation  that  it  i6 
difficult  to  form  an  opinion.  At  all  events  there 
are  now  dried  materials  at  Kew  which  will  be 
available  for  future  comparison. 

Cultivating  Vacant  Land.— The  Vacant 
Land  Cultivation  Society  has  published  the 
Sixth  Annual  Eeport  of  its  activities  at  an  oppor- 
tune moment  when  the  minds  of  many  people 
are  directed  to  developing  means  for  bringing 
into  cultivation  a  laTger  proportion  of  the  avail- 
able land.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  society 
was  founded  in  London  by  Joseph  Fels  in  1908, 
its  object  being  to  bring  into  cultivation  such  land 
as  is  awaiting  building  operations.     It  obtains 
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•the  loan  of  such  land  and  lets  it  in  plots,  rent 
free,  to  needy  working  men  and  women.  The 
total  area  at  present  controlled  by  the  society 
is  60  acres,  which  affords  plots  for  6C0  men, 
and  the  families  of  these  men  collectively  give 
a  number  of  2,000  persons  who  are  deriving 
benefit  from  the  scheme.  There  are  also  600  ap- 
plicants for  plots  who,  at  present,  have  to  wait 
for  more  land,  75  acres  being  necessary  to  satisfy 
this  number.  It  is  said  that  in  the  metro- 
politan area  there  are  14,000  acres  of  unused 
land,  and  if  this  be  true  it  ought  to  be 
possible  for  the  society  to  obtain  fresh  areas, 
provided  financial  support  is  forthcoming  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  management.  We  are 
informed  that  the  gross  retail  value  of  the  pro- 
duce raised  by  the  men  since  the  foundation  of 
the  society  exceeds  £10,000,  and  that  for  every 
JB1  spent  by  the  society  the  plot-holders  have 
reaped  nearly  £5  worth  of  vegetables.  TheTe 
is  no  doubt  that  the  objects  of  the  society  are 
in  every  way  praiseworthy.  The  sites  them- 
selves are  greatly  improved  in  ap"sarance  as 
compared  with  the  neglected  condition  before 
'the  society  takes  them  over.  They  afford  means 
■of  recreation  for  able-bodied  men,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  such  land  increases  to  some  extent 
•the  food  supplies  of  the  nation.  We  trust,  there- 
fore, that  such  a  worthy  institution  will  not  have 
its  objects  hampered  by  lack  of  public  support. 
The  hon.  organising  director  is  Mr.  Horace  J. 
Wright,  and  the  hon.  secretary  Mr.  John 
Gorman,  180,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Cut  Worms  and  Surface  Caterpillars. 

— Professor  Lefroy,  Entomologist  to  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  will  be  glad  to  receive  live 
rspecimens  of  cut  worms  and  surface  caterpillars 
m  quantity.  Those  who  are  able  to  assist  by 
sending  specimens  shouul  address  them  to  Pro- 
cessor Lefroy  at  Wi6ley. 

Arsenate   of    Lead    as    an    Insecticide.— 

The  use  of  arsenate  of  lead  as  a  means  of  rid- 
ding Tobacco  of  Tobacco  hornworms  (Plile- 
gethontius  quinquemacuiata)  is  advocated  by 
Messrs.  Morgan  and  Parman  in  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin 595,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Experiments  of  these  investigators  appear  to 
■show  that  lead  arsenate  is  superior  to  Paris 
■green.  They  recommend  that  it  should  be  used 
with  an  equal  bulk  of  wood  ashes,  and  that  the 
materials,  thoroughly  mixed,  should  be  put  on 
■by  means  of  a  powerful  "dust  gun."  The  ap- 
plication should  be  made  when  dew  is  on  the 
plants  and  when  the  air  is  still.  The  application 
must  be  thorough.  Anyone  wishing  to  test  this 
insecticide  should  make  sure  of  obtaining  the 
diplumbic  arsenate,  and  this  may  be  done  by 
asking  for  a  guarantee  that  the  arsenate  of  lead 
contains  at  least  30  per  cent,  of  arsenic  oxide 
(As2  05),  of  which  not  more  than  1  per  cent, 
is  free  or  water-soluble.  It  suffices  to  apply  at 
the  rate  of  3glb.  of  lead  arsenate  to  the  acre. 
If  used  in  a  water  spray  3  to  4  lb.  may  be  mixed 
with  100  gallons  of  water.  A  great  advantage 
■claimed  for  arsenate  of  lead  is  that,  unlike 
Paris  green,  it  is  safe  and  effective  during  rainy 
weather. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The    Editor*   do   not    hold    themselves   responsible    for 
the    opinions    expressed    by    correspondents.) 

Cheiranthus  linifolius.— I  was  glad  to 
see  Mr.  Ball's  appreciative  note  on  Cheiran- 
thus linifolius  in  your  issue  of  September  12. 
The  plant  was  not  collected  by  myself,  but  seed 
was  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Cedric  Bucknall,  who  col- 
lected it  in  Spain.  I  showed  the  plant  at  the 
Chelsea  Flower  Show  this  year,  under  its 
synonym  Erysimum  linifolium,  but  the  Floral 
Committee  of  the  R.H.S.  passed  it  over  in  giving 
their  awards.  The  National  Hardy  Plant  Society 
have,  however,  since  given  it  their  AwaTd  of 
Merit.  Although  in  certain  conditions  it  may 
prove  a  perennial,  it  is  so  easily  raised  from  seed 
that  it  is  perhaps  best  treated  as  an  annual  or  a 
biennial,  and  for  this  reason  I  have  hesitated  to 


offer  it  among  my  hardy  perennial  and  Alpine 
plants,  and  have  only  distributed  seed  with  a  sug- 
gestion that  it  is  best  grown  as  an  annual  or  a 
biennial.  It  is  a  most  beautiful  plant,  well 
worthy  of  a  front  place  in  the  flower  border,  and 
charming  on  the  rock  garden.  It  is  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  Alpine  and  rock  plants.  As  a  »vall 
plant  it  i6  also  excellent,  and  starved  in  the  rotten 
mortar  of  an  old  wall  it  is  likely  to  prove  more 
perennial  than  in  ordinary,  garden  loam.  A  very 
striking  characteristic  of  Erysimum  linifolium  is 
its  way  of  continuing  to  flower  right  through  the 
winter.  I  have  had  the  plant  with  a  crop  of  its 
pretty  lilac  flowers  in  mid-winter,  the  petals  quite 
unharmed  by  a  thick  coating  of  hoar  frost.  But, 
as  Mr.  Ball  says,  the  main  Hush  of  flowers  comes 
in  summer.  Perhaps  by  sowing  seed  in  summer  it 
could  be  induced  to  produce  a  main  crop  of  flower 
in  winter.  I  should  be  interested  to  know  which 
is  the  more  correct  name,  Cheiranthus  linifolius 
or  Erysimum  linifolium.  This  summer  I  crossed 
it  with  Erysimum  Perofskianum,  and  with  the 
latter  as  seed  parent  fertile  seed  was  produced. 
I  cannot  expect  the  hybrids  to  flower  until  next 
summer,  but  in  the  meantime,  does  the  fact  of 
the  plant  crossing  readily  with  an  Erysimum  have 


blotches  at  the  ba.se.  Its  home  is  Asia  Minor ; 
it  is  only  an  annual.  To  my  great  disappoint- 
ment it  set  no  seed,  though  I  carefully  pollinated 
it.  If  anyone  has  seed  to  spare,  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  receive  a  pinch.  A.  C.  Bartholomew, 
Park  House,  Heading. 

Wasps    Attacking    Dahlia    STEMS.-Being 

interested  in  this  subject,  and  not  able  to  throw 
any  light  on  it,  I  submitted  the  matter  to  Mr. 
E.  M.  Holmes,  curator  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  who  writes  as  follows  after  obtaining 
specimens  of  the  culprits  :— "The  wasp  is  cer- 
tainly the  common  wasp  Vespa  vulgaris,  L.,  and 
the  specimens  sent  consist  of  the  workers.  The 
tissue  eaten  away  is  the  soft  cellular  substance, 
the  vascular  threads  being  untouched,  just  as 
when  wasps  attack  a  Plum  or  Pear.  Thinking 
that  possibly  the  stem  of  the  Dahlia  might  con- 
tain sugar  I  tasted  the  continuation  of  the  part 
attached,  but  it  was  not  sensibly  sweet,  and 
it  is  therefore  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
wasps  eat  it.  The  curious  intoxicating  effect 
of  the  juice  on  the  insects  is  also  remarkable. 
I  have  seen  bees  (drones)  affected  in  a  similar 
manner   by   the   flowers  of   Asclepias  syrica   in 


Fig.    82. — the   torwood    gardens,    Torquay. 
(See  p.  199.) 


any  influence  in  deciding  whether  the  plant  is  an 
Erysimum  or  a  Cheiranthus?  I  suppose  not,  as 
bio;eneric  hybrids  are  not  unknown.  Clarence 
Elliott,  Stevenage.  [According  to  Index  Kewen- 
sis  the  name  is  Erysimum  linifolium. — Eds.] 

.LlNUM      MARITIMUM      AND     GLAUCIUM       LEIO- 

cTrpum.-  From  the  Botanical  Garden  at 
Tours  I  received  some  seed  labelled  Linum 
maritimum.  This  name  does  not  occur  in  Nichol- 
son's Dictionary  o)  Gardening,  nor  in  any  book 
which  I  possess,  or  to  which  I  can  refer.  [Linum 
maritimum  Linn.  See  Index  Kewensis. — Eds.] 
The  plant  is  worthy  of  more  than  a  pass- 
ing notice.  It  has  the  grace  which  seems  in- 
separable from  a  Flax,  and  to  this  charm  is 
added  a  stately  habit,  for  the  branches  are  quite 
4ft.  high;  the  foliage  is  glaucous;  the  lower 
leaves  are  almost  spathulate,  the  upper  lanceolate 
— they  are  alternate ;  the  flowers,  before  they 
open,  would  be  taken  by  anyone  for  those  of 
Helianthemum  alyssoides,  but  when  open  they  are 
pure  yellow.  The  plant  was  in  full  flower  in 
June,  and  now  (September  11)  there  are  just  as 
many  flowers  out.  It  sets  seeds  but  sparingly. 
For  a  piece  of  colour,  a  little  garish  perhaps,  but 
very  arresting,  one  could  not  have  a  better  thing 
than  Glaucium  leiocarpum  ;  it  is  1£  foot  high,  the 
leaves  are  glaucous,  the  flowers  are  2^-3  inches 
in  diameter,  deep  orange-scarlet,  with  large  black 


Kew  Gardens  some  years  ago,  but  have  never 
seen  the  Dahlia  attacked  by  either  wasps  or 
bees.  The  juice  of  the  Dahlia  had  a  slightly 
acrid  taste,  but  I  believe  it  has  not  yet  been 
subjected  to  a  chemical  examination,  and  its 
constituents  arc  therefore  practically  unknown. 
Instead  of  starch,  however,  the  Dahlia,  like 
many  plants  of  the  Compositae,  contains  inulin, 
which  is  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware 
poisonous  in  the  slightest  degree. — E.  M.  H." 
The  la6t  sentence  is  particularly  interesting 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Bernard  Smith. 
in  his  Poisonous  Plants  of  All  Countries, 
inulin  as  the  toxic  principle  in  Anai 
Pyrethrum  (a  Levantine  member  of  the 
positae)  under  the  heading  of  "  Simple  Vegetable 
Irritants."  Greer's  Manual  of  Botany  say: 
that  inulin,  "a  peculiar  carbohydrate  body," 
has  the  same  percentage  composition  as  starch, 
and,  like  it,  is  readily  converted  into  a  form 
of  sugar.  Is  it  possible  that  the  wasps  are  abl  2 
to  convert.  Dahlia  inulin  into  sugar?  C.  Nichol- 
son, Hale  End,  Chingford. 


Publication     Recei  ve  d.— The  Standcrd 
Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  Vol.  II.     By  L.  II. 
Bailey.      (Messrs.   Macmillan    and    Co.,    Ltd. 
St.  Martin's  Street,  London.)     25s.  net. 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


A  POINT   IN  ACCLIMATISATION. 

The  most  interesting  thing,  perhaps,  which 
the  Arboretum  has  taught  about  Conifers  is  the 
fact  that  when  a  species  is  widely  distributed 
over  regions  of  different  climates  plants  raised 
from  the  seeds  of  the  trees  growing  in  the  coldest 
parts  of  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  species 
are  the  hardiest.  For  example,  the  Douglas 
Spruce  (Pseudotsuga  taxifolia)  from  the  shores 
of  Puget  Sound,  where  this  tree  grows  to  its 
largest  size,  is  not  hardy  here,  but  the  same  tree 
from  the  high  mountains  of  Colorado  is  one  of 
the  hardiest  and  most  promising  of  the  exotic 
Conifers  which  have  been  planted  in  New  Eng- 
land. Abies  grandis  from  the  cold  Coeur 
d'Alene  Mountains  of  Idaho  has  been  growing 
for  years  in  the  Arboretum,  while  the  same  tree 
from  the  north-west  coast-region  cannot  be  kept 
alive  here.  The  same  is  true  of  the  so-called 
Red  Cedar  or  giant  Arbor-vitae  (Thuya  plicata) 
of  the  north-west.     Plants  from  Idaho  are  per- 


The  Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  so-cailled  (Picea 
pungens),  promises  to  be  a  disappointment.  This 
tree  grows  naturally  near  the  banks  of  streams 
in  Colorado,  where  it  is  not  very  common,  and 
never  forms  forests  or  large  groves ;  and  at  the 
end  of  a  few  years  it  becomes  thin  and  scrawny, 
with  a  few  short  branches  found  only  near  the 
top  of  the  tree.  Plants  up  to  twenty  or  thirty 
years  of  age  in  Colorado  and  in  cultivation  are 
symmetrical,  compact  and  very  handsome.  No 
Conifer  of  recent  introduction  has  been  raised  in 
such  large  quantities  by  nurserymen  here  and 
in  Europe,  and  few  ornamental  trees  have  been 
more  geaerally  planted  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
This  must  be  considered  a  misfortune,  for  judg 
ing  by  old  trees  in  Colorado  and  by  the  oldest 
trees  in  cultivation,  this  Spruce  cannot  be  for  any 
length  of  time  a  valuable  addition  to  our  planta- 
tions. It  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Parry  in  1862. 
and  one  of  the  trees  raised  from  seeds  which 
he  sent  at  that  time  to  Asa  Gray  is  growing  on 
the  southern  slope  of  Bussey  Hill  in  the  Ar- 
boretum. This  specimen  very  well  shows  what 
this  tree  looks  like  at  fiftv  years  of  age.     The 


Fig.   83. — Torquay  public  gardens,     view  in  the  torvvood  gardens. 


fectly  hardy  in  the  Arboretum  and  now  promise 
to  grow  to  a  good  size,  while  those  from  tha 
coast  are  tender  here.  The  experience  of  the 
Arboretum  with  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  is  in- 
teresting, for  this  is  a  famous  tree  which  it  is 
desirable  to  establish  wherever  it  can  be  induced 
to  grow.  The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  of  European 
nurseries  is  raised  from  seeds  produced  in  Europe 
by  the  descendants  of  the  trees  brought  origi- 
nally from  the  Lebanon  in  Syria.  Occasionally 
one  of  these  trees  can  be  seen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  but  it  is 
not  hardy  in  New  England.  The  Cedar  of 
Lebanon  also  grows  on  the  Anti-Taurus  in  Asia 
Minor,  a  much  colder  and  more  northern  region 
than  the  Lebanon,  and  in  1901  the  Arboretum 
had  seeds  collected  from  the  trees  in  this  northern 
station,  and  these  were  sown  in  the  spring  of 
1902.  None  of  the  plants  raised  from  this  seed, 
although  planted  in  exposed  situations,  have  ever 
suffered  and  some  of  them  are  now  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  feet  high.  This  experiment  may 
have  important  results,  but  a  century  at  least 
will  be  needed  to  show  its  real  success  or  failure. 


other  Colorado  Spruce,  Picea  Engelmannii,  al- 
though it  grows  more  slowly,  promises  to  be  o. 
more  permanently  valuable  ornamental  tree 
than  Picea  pungens ;  certainly  as  it  grows  in 
Colorado,  where  it  once  formed  great  forests,  at 
high  altitudes,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  Spruces.  The  trees  in  the  Arboretum 
were  raised  here  from  seeds  collected  in  Colo- 
rado in  1879  and  are  believed  to  be  the  finest 
specimens  in  cultivation.  They  are  narrow,  com- 
pact, symmetrical  pyramids  and  until  a  year  or 
two  ago  were  furnished  with  branches  to  the. 
ground  ;  now  they  are  beginning  to  lose  their 
lower  branches  and  therefore  are  losing  some  of 
their  beauty  as  specimen  trees. 

It  is  found  here  that  the  northern  White 
Spruce  (Picea  canadensis)  grows  rapidly  and  is 
very  handsome  for  about  thirty  years,  and  then 
begins  to  become  thin  and  unsightly,  probably 
because  our  climate  is  too  warm  for  this  cold 
country  tree.  It  is  found  here,  too,  that  the 
Red  Spruce  (Picea  rubra),  the  great  timber- 
producing  Spruce  tree  of  .  the  north-eastern 
United    States,    is  rather   difficult   to    establish 


and  grows  more  slowly  than  any  other  Conifer 
in  the  collection,  and  that  the  two  Balsam  Firs 
of  the  eastern  states  (Abies  balsamea  and  A. 
Fraseri)  are  in  cultivation  short-lived  and  are  of 
no  value  as  ornamental  trees ;  and  that  this  is 
true,  too,  of  one  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Firs, 
Abies  lasiocarpa,  and  of  the  Siberian  Abies 
sibirica.  Extract  from  Bulletin  No.  60,  issued 
by  the  Arnold  Arboretum,   U.S.A. 
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ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

September  8. — Present :  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles- 
(in  the  chair) ;  and  Messrs.  J.  Fraser,  W. 
Hales,  E.  M.  Holmes,  G.  Massee,  J.  T- 
Bennett-Poe,  Hooper  Pearson,  W.  C.  Worsdell 
and  A.   Worsley. 

Insect  on  Bay  Leaves. — Mr.  E.  M.  Holmes 
reported  that  the  Lecanium  on  the  leaves  of  Bay 
was  L.  hesperidium  Linn.  =  L.  Lauri  Signoret. 
There  seems  no  difference  between  the  two,  ex- 
cept that  they  occur  on  different  plants. 

Gall  on  Gcrbera  nov.  spec. — Mr.  Worsdell 
showed  a  leaf  of  a  pink-flowered  Gerbera  from 
the   Transvaal,   with  galls  on   the  veins. 

Pelargonium  hybrid.  —  Mr.  Fraser  showed 
living  specimens  of  a  natural  hybrid  between 
P.  denticulatum  stella  (male  parent)  and  P. 
quercifolium  minus  (female  parent).  He  ex- 
hibited dried  specimens  of  the  parent  forms. 
The  crossing  had  been  effected  by  bees. 

Pancratium  canariense. — Mr.  Worsley  showed 
a  "spike"  from  one  of  the  seedlings  of  this 
plant  raised  by  him.  He  has  also  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  species  with  P.   maritimum. 

Dahlia  Stem  Eaten  by  Wasps. — Mr.  Holmes- 
exhibited  a  piece  of  stem,  the  fleshy  cortical 
part  of  which,  on  one  side,  had  been  devoured 
by  the  common  wasp  (Vesta  vulgaris),  specimens 
of  which  were  brought,  showing  them  to  be- 
workers,  not  drones. 

Papaver  orientale  X  P.  somniferum. — Mr. 
Bowles  exhibited  a  supposed  hybrid  plant  of 
this  nature  from  Mr.  Perry's  garden.  Mr. 
Perry  had  made  a  sowing  of  his  white  variety 
of  P.  orientale,  amongst  which  a  few  plants  of 
P.  somniferum  and  a  few  of  the  hybrid  had 
appeared,  the  majority  coming  true.  The  hybrid 
is  infertile,  and  has  so  far  proved  to  be  hardy. 
It  is  a  perpetual  flowerer.  Evidence  of  the 
presence  of  P.  somniferum  blood  is  found  in 
the  shiny,  rather  glaucous  character  of  the 
leaves. 

Rose  Galls. — Mr.  Bowles  brought  some  small 
Rose  galls  from  the  Alpes-Maritimes. 


HORTICULTURAL    TRADES'    ASSOCIATION. 
ANNUAL  MEETING. 

September  8. — The  annual  meeting  of  this 
Association  was  to  have  been  held  in  Edinburgh 
this  year,  and  arrangements  had  been  completed 
by  the  Edinburgh  nurserymen  to  give  the  mem- 
bers a  good  welcome.  The  war.  however,  led 
to  the  postponement  of  the  Scotch  visit,  and, 
consequently,  the  annual  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Hotel  Windsor,  London,  on  the  8th  inst. 
Mr.  W.  Cuthbertson  presided,  and  was  supported 
by  nearly  40  members. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Wallace,  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  that,  in  view  of  the  ex- 
ceptional circumstances,  the  President  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  who  would  in  normal  circum- 
stances retire  at  this  time  shall  retain  office  for 
the  ensuing  twelve  months. 

The  financial  position  of  the  Society  was  most 
satisfactory,  many  new  members  having  come  for- 
ward during  the  past  twelve  months. 

The  President  proposed  that  the  Association 
send  officially  their  greetings  and  sympathy  to 
their  fellow-tradesmen   in  Belgium. 

Mr.  Stuart  Low  seconded  this  resolution,  ex- 
pressing his  grateful  recollections  of  many  kind- 
nesses received  and  friendships  formed  in  that 
country.  A  suggestion  in  regard  to  financial 
help  was  considered  premature,  but  the  Council 
was  empowered  to  take  action  later  as  circum- 
stances should  dictate. 
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The  President  said  that  in  the  brief  manifesto 
-which  was  sent  to  the  Press,  the  Council  of  the 
Trades'  Association  said  all  that  it  was 
necessary  to  say  in  a  general  way.  He  was  sorry 
to  say  that  he  had  heard  of  a  number  of  good 
orders  being  cancelled — orders  for  bulbs,  and 
orders  for  new  gardens  and  rockeries.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  heard  about  one  establishment 
where  the  gardener  was  explicitly  told  not  to 
curtail  his  orders,  rather  to  increase  them.  He 
thought  he  stated  the  case  pretty  accurately 
when  he  said  that  generally,  since  the  declaration 
of  war,  the'  nursery  and  seed  business  had  de- 
clined by  25  to  50  per  cent.  Some  sections  were 
coming  back  towards  normal ;  for  example,  the 
flower  trade  in  Covent  Garden.  The  bulb  trade, 
he  feared,  was  going  to  be  very  seriously  affected, 
and  in  this  connection  some  of  the  Dutch  firms 
were  behaving  very  badly,  so  badly  that  serious 
notice  must  be  taken  of  their  conduct.  After  the 
bulb  season  was  over,  they  would  be  into  what 
should  be  the  nurserymen's  harvest.  How  the 
sales  of  Rosas,  fruit,  and  other  trees  would  be 
affected  was  difficult  to  predict,  adversely  no 
doubt,  but  to  what  extent  no  one  knew.  It  was 
certainly  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
that  planting  should  be  arrested.  The  position 
in  front  of  the  seed  trade  was  a  most  diffi- 
cult one.  Many  start  this  month  preparing 
their  spring  catalogues.  They  do  so  with 
no  prospect  of  obtaining  their  usual  supplies 
from  Germany,  France,  or  Austria.  What  are 
they  to  do?  Then,  to  many,  the  most  pressing 
question  is  the  immediate  one  of  what  is  to 
lie  done  with  their  employees.  With  many 
unless  business  resumes  its  normal  course  soon, 
it  is  a  question  of  how  long  they  can  go  on 
paying  wages  out  of  capital.  Propagation  will  be 
'finished  in  a  week  or  two,  the  necessity  for  weed- 
ing and  keeping  nurseries  trim  and  smart  ceases 
for  the  winter.  Are  men  to  be  turned  off,  some 
of  whom  may  have  served  their  employers  well 
for  many  years  ? 

It  would  be  in  the  interests  of  all  to  reduce 
"the  staff  to  three-quarter  or  half  time  than  to 
dispense  entirely  with  a  certain  number.  Then 
it  would  be  cruel  to  reduce  the  20s.  a 
week  men  and  allow  the  £3  or  £4  a  week 
men  to  remain  at  full  pay.  This  was  the  time 
when  sacrifice  must  be  made  all  round.  For  the 
small  employer,  who  is  even  now  almost  at  the 
end  of  Iris  tether,  he  felt  very  much.  Perhaps  he 
■could  see  nothing  but  ruin  staring  him  in  the  face, 
and  he  may  have  one  or  two  faithful  employees, 
the  contemplation  of  whose  case  makes  his  own 
all  the  harder.  He  was  sure  the  country  could 
get  along  for  a  season  without  German  seeds. 
They  may  have  few  or  no  Stocks  and  Asters  and 
similar  flowers,  but  that  prospect  should  throw 
-them  on  their  own  resources,  and  probably  do 
them  good.  Let  them  get  a  boom  on  things  they 
had.  Propagate  .  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias. 
Begonias,  Marguerites,  Pentstemons  and  Pansies 
more  freely.  Beds  from  seed  of  Snapdragons 
are  as  pretty  as  Ten  Week  Stocks  any 
■day,  and  even  Nasturtiums,  so  popular  in 
America,  might  fill  many  a  gap.  The  only  spirit 
in  which  they  could  go  forward  was  one  of  dour 
determination  to  make  the  best  of  whatever  cir- 
■cumstances  arose. 

The  points  raised  by  the  President  in  his 
•address,  and  others,  including  the  advisability  of 
•coming  to  some  understanding  as  to  the  date  of 
publishing  catalogues,  were  discussed.  Amongst 
those  taking  part  in  the  discussions  were:  — 
Messrs.  Wallace,  Jefferies,  Neve,  Cheal,  Low, 
Baker,  Veitch,  Brown,  Chalcraft,  Pearson, 
Russell,  Jackman,  Slocock,  Perkin,  Barr,  May, 
Wells  and  Clarke.  It  was  urged  that,  both  from 
a  patriotic  and  business  point  of  view,  their  best 
plan  was  to  continue  as  nearly  as  possible  on 
■normal  lines.     This  view  was  generally  approved. 

The  company  dined  together  in  the  evening. 


Onion,  Mr.  J.  Crossling  was  1st  with  four  fine 
specimens;  2nd,  Misses  Fitzpatrick  (gr.,  Mr. 
Tysoe). 

Mr.  Thos.  Jones  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  in 
a  similar  class,  open  only  to  growers  north  of  Bir- 
mingham ;  Mr.   Chas.  Parker  being  2nd. 

The  prize  offered  for  the  most  perfect  bulb  of 
Premier  Onion  was  won  by  R.  Cory,  Esq.  (gr. 
Mr.    Cobb),  with  a  very  fine  specimen. 

In  the  class  for  the  heaviest  bulb,  Mr.  R. 
Bowering's  specimen  was  placed  1st.  His  bulb 
weighed  31b.  2^oz.,  which  was  a  few  ounces  less 
than  last  year. 

Capt.  Lubbock  (gr.  Mr.  Lowe)  was  1st  in  the 
class  for  the  be6t  bunch  of  Moneymaker  Tomatos 
and  also  in  the  class  for  Aviator  Tomatos,  Col. 
Gibbs  (gr.  Mr.  Wilkinson)  being  2nd  in  the 
former  class,  and  Rev.  McMurdie  (gr.  Mr. 
Basile)  in  the  'latter.  In  the  class  for  Hercules 
Peas  T.  C.  Horsfall,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Leary)  was 
1st  and  C.  L.  Blundell,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Guy) 
2nd.  For  thirty  pod6  of  Lancastrian  Peas  Mr. 
W.  Robinson  was  1st  and  T.  C.  Horsfall,  Esq., 
2nd.  In  the  Improved  climbing  French  Bean  class 
Mrs.  Jenner  (gr.  Mr.  Wheeler)  was  1st,  and 
Capt.  G.  Lubbock  2nd.  Some  excellent  pods  of 
Runner  Beans  were  shown,  and  for  the  Exhibi- 
tion variety  the  Misse6  Fitzpatrick  were  1st  (gr. 
Mr.  Tysoe),  and  Mrs.  Jenner  (gr.  Mr.  Wheeler) 
was  2nd.  The  competition  in  the  classes  for 
Beetroot  was  particularly  strong  and  good.  The 
be6t  Exhibition  Beets  were  shown  by  Capt.  G. 
Lubbock  and  J.  B.  Glegg,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn)  was  2nd.  The  best  Crimson  Globe  Beets  by 
T.  C.  Horsfall,  Esq.,  and  2nd  C.  E.  Ellis, 
Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Young).  The  best  two  heads  of 
Model  Cabbage  were  shown  by  C.  L.  Kave,  Eaq. 
(gr.  Mr.  Hope),  and  2nd  Capt.  G.  Lubbock. 
The  best  six  roots  of  Perfection  Carrot 
were  shown  by  Mr.  James  White,  and  2nd 
Misses  Howell  (gr.  Mr.  Jones).  Mr.  James 
White  was  also  1st  in  the  class  for  six 
roots  of  Matchless  Carrot,  and  Mr.  Thos. 
White,  jun.,  was  2nd.  The  best  three 
heads  of  Stand  well  Cauliflower  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Thos.  Jones  ;  2nd,  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  of 
Ellesmehe  (gr.  Mr.  Upjohn).  The  best  three 
sticks  of  Prize  Pink  Celerv  were  exhibited  by 
Capt.  H.  Lonsdale  (gr.  Mr.  Mills);  2nd,  Rev. 
McMurdie  (gr.  Mr.  Basile).  The  brace  of  Crop- 
per Cucumber  gaining  1st  prize  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Thos.  Jones;  and  2nd,  J.  Heywood,  Esq. 
(gr.  Mr.  Jenkins).  The  entry  for  Leeks  was  ex- 
cellent, the  best  six  plants  of  Exhibition  Leeks 
being  shown  by  Capt.  Lonsdale  ;  2nd.  Mr.  Thos. 
Jones.  The  best  six  roots  of  Hollow-crown 
Parsnips  were  shown  by  Misses  Fitzpatrick  ; 
2nd,  Capt.  H.  Lonsdale.  The  best  coloured 
Potatos,  6  tubers  each  of  two  kinds,  by  Rev. 
McMurdie;  2nd.  Mr.  C.  L.  Blundell.  The  best 
white  Potatos,  6  tubers  each  of  two  kinds,  were 
exhibited  by  Misses  Fitzpatrick;  2nd,  Rev. 
McMurdte. 

The  best  40  roots  of  Scarlet  Globe  Radish  were 
shown  by  Capt.  Lubbock  :  2nd,  C.  L.  Blundell, 
Esq.  The  best  two  heads  of  Early  Favourite 
Savoy,  Capt.  H.  Lonsdale  ;  2nd,  Capt.  Lubbock. 
The  best  6  roots  of  Manchester  Market  Turnip 
by  Mr.  Geo.  Ashley  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Thos.  Jones. 
The  best  brace  of  Vegetable  Marrows  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Wit.  Robinson  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Alf.  Hall. 
The  best  12  blooms  of  Cactus  Dahlias  (distinct), 
Mr.  J.  Heywood.  A  special  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Lowe,  gardener  to  Capt.  G.  Lubbock, 
who  won  10  prizes,  this  being  two  more  than  the 
next  highest. 


VEGETABLE  SHOW  AT  MANCHESTER. 

September  10  and  11. — We  are  informed  that 
the  sixth  annual  vegetable  show  conducted  by 
Messrs.  Dickson  and  Robinson  was  held  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  of  last  week.  Over  four 
^hundred  exhibits  were  staged.  The  attendance 
.at  the  show  was  in  every  way  satisfactorv. 

In  the  open  class  for   four  bulbs  of  Premier 


ROYAL    SCOTTISH     ARBORICOLTURAL. 

ANNUAL  EXCURSION. 

(Concluded  from   p     154.) 

An  early  start  had  to  be  made  on  Wednesday 
morning,  for  the  journey  from  Tayside  to  Dee- 
side,  the  next  point  of  call,  was  a  long  one. 
The  route  was  by  Blairgowrie  and  the  Devil's 
Elbow  to  Braemar,  Aberdeenshire.  Much  of  the 
country  passed  was  treeless,  but  its  possibilities 
for  successful  afforestation  was  admitted  on  all 
hands,  the  foreign  visitors  declaring  that  if  they 
had  so  much  good  land  so  suitable  it  would  not 
long  remain  unutilised.  Dr.  Miiller,  the  Danish 
Government's  representative,  who  is  a  great 
authority    on    soils,    declared     the    land     most 


suitable,  as  there  was  no  "  pan,"  and  nothing 
of  what  the  Germans  call  "  Bleichstein  " — a 
layer  beneath  the  peat  or  heather — from  which 
the  iron  and  the  basic  materials,  such  as  chalk, 
have  been  removed  by  the  acids  which  penetrate 
the  layer.  There  is  an  abundance  of  what  is 
termed  the  "  Roe"  humus,  above  the  roots  of 
Heather,  etc.,  and  the  land  is,  in  Dr.  Muller's 
opinion,  perfect  for  the  successful  growing  of 
Conifers.  On  arriving  at  Braemar,  the  party- 
was  met  by  Mr.  William  Mackintosh,  factor  to 
her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Royal,  and 
the  visitors  were  guided  by  him  through 
the  great  Mar  Forest.  The  foreign  repre- 
sentatives were  particularly  well  pleased 
with  the  Scots  Pines  found  here,  and 
declared  that  they  were  the  trees  which  could 
produce  in  this  district  as  fine  quality  of 
timber — and  at  the  most  rapid  rate  of  growth, 
comparatively  speaking — as  in  any  country  in 
Europe.  The  company  then  proceeded  to  the 
Fife  Arms  Hotel,  Braemar,  for  dinner,  after 
which  they  went,  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  John  Michie,  factor  to  the  King  on  the 
Balmoral  estate,  and  formerly  head  forester  to 
his  Majesty,  over  the  ancient  forest  of  Balloch- 
buie.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  original 
Scottish  woods,  and  contains  a  large  number 
of  trees  which  have  weathered  the  storms  of 
three  hundred  years.  Here  the  Pines  rise,  witli 
cylindrical  boles  free  from  branching,  up  to  a 
height  of  more  than  60  feet,  and  many  of 
them  over  100  feet.  Some  of  these  trees 
are  over  250  years  old,  and  their  beauty 
greatly  impressed  the  Continental  visitors.  In 
certain  parts  of  Ballochbuie  natural  regenera- 
tion, assisted  by  planting  and  with  protecting 
fences,  has  been  the  means  of  producing  capital 
woods,  and  these  proved  of  great  interest. 

By  command  of  His  Majesty,  the  visitors  were 
entertained  to  tea  at  Balmoral  Castle.  Aber- 
geldie   and   Birkhall  were   next  inspected. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  route  lay  down  the 
Deeside  valley,  and  it  was  with  pleasurable  antici- 
pations that  the  party  commenced  this  day's  part 
of  the  programme,  inspecting  the  estate  of  Bal- 
logie,  which  has  been  favourably  spoken  of  as  one 
of  the  most  suitable  in  Scotland  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  forestry  demonstration  area. 
Ballogie  was  reached,  and  the  visitors  were  wel- 
comed by  the  proprietor,  Mr.  W.  E.  Nicol,  and 
his  forester,  Mr.  Wyllie.  The  importance  of  the 
woodland  on  Ballogie,  from  an  educative  point  of 
view,  is  that  it  is  admirably  graded  to  show 
annual  growth  over  a  period  of  years.  Mr. 
Nicol  with  the  aid  of  his  forester,  Mr.  Wyllie, 
who  has  been  at  work  on  the  estate  forests  for 
forty-two  years,  instituted  a  system  of  annual 
planting,  which  has  placed  the  woods  in  an 
excellent  condition  for  showing  a  rotation  of  the 
timber  crop.  It  is  important  at  the  present 
stage  in  forestry  education  in  this  country  that 
the  medium  ages  of  trees  should  be  well  repre- 
sented in  any  demonstration  area  chosen,  so  that 
instruction  may  be  given  how  those  woods  should 
be  dealt  with  in  respect  of  thinning,  etc.,  and 
also  that  the  various  methods  may  be  shown  to 
all  who  should  know  them.  The  Ballogie  woods 
are  well  balanced,  and  the  age  classes  are  so  well 
distributed  that  practical  forestry  instruction 
could  now  be  given  from  the  earliest  stages  to 
the  final  cutting,  without  any  waiting,  and  it 
was  this  fact,  among  other  things,  including 
suitability  of  soil  and  situation,  which  led  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Forestry  Commis- 
sion to  recommend  that  Ballogie  should  be  chosen 
as  the  demonstration  area  for  a  forest  school  in 
Scotland,  suitable  for  foresters  and  students 
alike.  The  woods  range  from  eight  to  ninety 
years  of  age,  and  all  over  look  exceedingly 
healthy.  As  might  be  expected,  the  Scottish 
members  of  the  party  evinced  a  keen  interest  in 
the  opinions  the  foreign  and  Colonial  visitors  had 
formed  of  Ballogie  as  a  demonstration  area. 
These  were  highly  satisfactory,  all  the  strangers 
declaring  the  area  presented  all  that  was  best 
for  the  successful  teaching  of  forestry,  and  was 
altogether  an  ideal  one. 

Finzean  and  Durris  were  next  inspected,  the 
former  being  owned  by  the  Right  Hon.  Robert 
Farquharson,  and  the  latter  by  Mr.  Baird.  Much 
that  was  of  interest  was  found  on  these  estates. 
and,  after  warm  thanks  to  their  hosts  for  their 
kind  hospitality,  the  party  proceeded  to  Aber- 
deen for  tihe  night. 
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On  Friday  morning  a  start  was  made  for  Spey. 
side,  but  rain  fell  in  torrents.  At  Orton  Woods 
the  rain  ceased.  Mr.  J.  W.  Wharton  Duff,  the 
proprietor,  and  his  head  forester,  Mr.  James 
Clark,  gave  the  visitors  much  interesting  infor- 
mation. The  Spey  Valley — essentially  the  coun- 
try of  the  Pine  tree — was  the  next  objective. 
Speyside  ii  admirably  adapted  for  Pine  growing, 
the  woods  being  situated  at  altitudes  ranging 
from  600  to  1,600  feet  above  sea  level.  For  the 
most  part  the  soil  is  shallow  and  of  a  light 
nature  overlying  rock  or  "  pan."  Special  interest 
was  taken  in  the  fine  examples  of  self-seeding 
natural  woods  to  be  seen  here.  Mr.  Gilbert 
Brown,  woods  manager  on  the  Grantown  portion 
of  the  Seafield  estates,  acted  as  guide,  the  valu- 
able information  he  was  able  to  impart  being 
greatly  appreciated.  Among  the  forests  explored 
were  Tominourd,  Upper  Tomvaich,  Lower  Tom- 
vaich,    Drumduan,    Milton,    and   Old    Grantown. 

Saturday  was  a  beautifully  fine  day,  and 
enabled  the  party  to  inspect  with  great  comfort 
other  wood's  in  the  Spey  Valley,  including  the 
famous  Abernethy  Forest.  This  forest  is  noted 
for  the  height,  girth,  and  substantial  quality 
of  its  Pine  trees.  Novar,  the  finely- 
wooded  estate  of  Sir  R.  C.  Ferguson,  a  gentle- 
man who  has  done  admirable  service  to  Scottish 
forestry,  was  the  next  place  visited.  Here  the 
fine  Pine  woods  created  much  interest,  and 
worthily  earned  the  admiration  of  all.  After  a 
few  hours  spent  here,  the  party  finally  proceeded 
to  Inverness,  from  whence  they  spread  to  varions 
county  mansions,  where  hospitality  was  extended 
them  over  the  week-end. 


PRICES    OF  FRUIT   AND   VEGETABLES.* 

(COMPARATIVE    TABLES.) 

The  first  column  under  each   market  shows  the  local  quotation,  the  second  column  gives  the 
quotation  at  the  common  weight  or  measure,  converted,  in  some  cases,  from  the  local  quotation. 


SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL. 

September  1. — The  monthly  meeting  of  thi6 
Association  was  held  in  the  Goold  Hall,  5,  St. 
Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  on  the  1st  inet. 
Mr.  Kino,  the  president,  was  in  the  chair,  and 
there  was  an  attendance  of  sixty-five  members. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  Williamson, 
Edinburgh,  on  the  best  method  of  cultivating 
land  in  small  areas,  with  the  object  of  settling 
the  people  on  the  land  under  circumstances  which 
would  be  congenial  and  remunerative  to  the 
labourer.  The  establishment  of  holdings 
in  groups  was,  he  considered,  essential!  in 
order  to  economise  labour,  and  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  produce,  which  should  be  on 
co-operative  lines.  Mr.  Williamson  mentioned 
that,  a  few  days  ago,  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
issued  an  appeal  to  the  land  owners  and  small 
holders,  and  all  who  had  spare  ground,  to  pro- 
vide facilities  for  the  cultivation  of  vegetables 
and  small  fruits  as  a  means  of  employment  in 
raising  food  for  the  people.  This  was,  he  said, 
the  first  official  invitation  to  small  holders  during 
all  those  years  of  agitation  to  grow  fruit  and 
vegetables  on  part  of  their  holdings  ;  and,  belated 
as  the  invitation  was,  it  might  be  the  prelude  to 
some  energetic  action  on  the  part  of  the  authori- 
ties for  carrying  out  a  system  such  a6  the  one 
that  they  had  under  discussion.  The  paper  was 
criticised  by  the  Chairman,  Messrs.  Cairn6, 
J.  W.  Scarlett,  Livingstone,  Comfort,  and  the 
secretary,  and,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  M'Hattie, 
Mr.  Williamson  received  a  very  cordial  vote  of 
thanks.  The  Chairman  said  he  wished  to  see  a 
great  many  small  holdings  in  the  country,  but  the 
great  difficulty  was  to  get  the  right  men  to  take 
them  up.  They  wanted  men  with  energy  and  re- 
source, and  capacity  for  hard  work.  The  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Richardson,  said  that  the  only  way  to 
make  small  holdings  succeed  in  outlying  districts 
was  to  work  them  in  conjunction  with  State 
forests,  and  that  the  small  holding  per  Be  would 
only  succeed  in  the  outskirts  of  towns  and  in 
favourable  localities  where  there  was  a  good 
market  for  the  produce. 

The  exhibits  were  : — Double  Begonias,  from 
Mr.  John  Divwnte,  Edinburgh  (awarded  a.  Cul- 
tural Certificate  for  the  group,  and  a  Certificate 
of  Merit  to  the  variety  "  Snowflake ")  :  new 
winter-flowering  Carnation,  "  Mre.  A.  Arthur." 
and  Pentstemon.  "  Mre.  F.  Fulford,"  from  Mr. 
F.  FtTLFORD,  Mon'gomerie  Gardens,  Tarbnlton  ; 
Onopordon  braoteatum.  from  Messrs.  Todd  and 
Co.,  Edinburgh;  Colntea  arborescens,  in  fruit, 
from  Me?6rs.  James  Grieve  and  Sons.  Edin- 
burgh  ;  and  Apples  from  Mrs.  Heywood, 
Trinity,  Edinburgh  (awarded  a  Culturail  Certifi- 
cate). 


Description. 

Birming- 
ham. 

Bristol. 

Evesham. 

Hull. 

Leeds. 

Liverpool. 

Loll. till. 

Man- 
chester. 

1 

—a 

"3 

Per 

Per 
cwt. 

Per 

Per 
cwt. 

Per 

Per 

cwt. 

Per 

Per 
cwt. 

Per 

Per 

cwt 

Per 

Per 

cwt. 

Per 

Per 
cwt. 

Per 

•Per 

cwt. 

FRUIT. 

s.  d. 

8.  d. 

s.  d. 

S.  d. 

s.  d. 

.S'.  1?. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

«.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

AYPLVS-British. 

1  cwt 

Blenheim  Pippin         

1st 
•2nd 

... 

4    6 

3     0 

9    0 
6     0 

... 

... 

pot. 

t  bshl. 

... 

Quarrenden       

1st 
2nd 

not. 

'• 

5    6 
5    0 

11     0 
10    0 

1  bj'hl 

stiiue. 

7     0 
5    0 

12    6 
9    0 

2    0 
1     9 

10    6 
9    b 

10    0' 
8    0' 

Worcester  Pearmain 

1st 

7    0 

12    I 

14     0 

6    0 

12     0 

"3    0 

16     0 

2    0 

16     fl 

6    6 

11     6 

1     9 

9     6 

10    0 

2nd 

5    0 

8    6 

10    0 

4    6 

9    0 

2    6 

13     (i 

1    9 

14     II 

4    0 

7    0 

1    6 

8    0 

8    0 

Other  Dessert  Varieties 

1st 

6     0 

8     li 

10    0 

5     0 

10    0 

... 

18    11 

7    0 

12    6 

1     9 

9    (i 

. 

9    0 

2nd 

4     0 

7     0 

8    0 

3     0 

0     0 

... 

10    I 

4    0 

7    0 

1     6 

i.ii.-l.l 

8     0 

5    0 

Keswick  Codling         

1st 

2     6 

4     C 

6    0 

2     0 

5    0 

8    II 

1    6 

12     II 

3    6 

6    0 

1     9 

4      0 

6    0 

2nd 

2     0 

3     (. 

4     0 

1     9 

3     ti 

ti    1) 

1    3 

10    0 

2    6 

4    li 

1     6 

4     0 

Lord  Derby        

1st 
2nd 

9    0 
7     6 

3     9 

2     9 

7     ti 
5     (i 

10    0 

8      II 

8"o 

7     0 

Lord  Grosvenor 

1st 

4  "o 

7"(l 

8    0 

3    6 

7     0 

10    tl 

1    3 

16"  0 

4"' 6 

8"o 

l'  9 

4"  (i 

7     fl 

2nd 

3    0 

5     0 

7    0 

2     6 

5    n 

7     0 

1    0 

8    0 
12    0 

3     0 

5    6 

1     6 

4    0 

5    0 

Lord  Suftield 

1st 

4    0 

7     0 

8    0 

3     6 

7     tl 

... 

1    6 

5     0 

9     (1 

2    0 

5     C 

8    0 

2nd 

3    0 

5     0 

(i    0 

2    6 

5    0 

1    3 

10    0 

3     6 

6    0 

1     9 

4     6 

Warner's  King  ... 

1st 

4     (5 

8    0 

9    0 

3    (I 

7    0 

1    3 

10    0 

5    0 

9     tl 

2    0 

6    6 

8"'o 

2nd 

3    6 

0    0 

7     tl 

2    9 

5    6 

1    0 

8    0 

3    0 

5    6 

2     3 

6    0 

... 

7    0 

Other  Cooking  Varieties 

1st 
2nd 

3     li 
2    6 

(i    0 

4    e 

9    0 
5     0 

4    0 

2     0 

S    0 
4     0 

s'"(j 
5    0 

1    3 
1    0 

10    0 
8    0 

3    6 
2     1 

6    0 
3    ti 

2    3 
2     0 

6    0 
6     6 

9     0- 
6    0. 

PEARS^BWrV.s'/,. 

1  0  . 

i.u.1,1 

I  Ii'S^lr 

1st 

3    0 

4  e 

7     0 

S    0 

1     3 

10    tl 

5    0 

11     1 

3    0 

8    0 

... 

7    0 

2nd 

2    6 

4     (J 

5     6 

6    0 

1    0 

8     0 

4    0 

0     1 

2    0 

6    6 

6    0 

Jargonelle         

1st 
2nd 

3    0 
3     0 

9    6 
8    0 

... 

14     0 
12    0 

Pitraaston  Duchess     ... 

1st 

7    0 

11     11 

12    0 

6    0 

9     6 

2    3 

18    0 

4    0 

10    6 

12    0 

2nd 

5    0 

8    (1 

8    0 

4     tj 

7    0 

1     9 

14    0 

pot. 

3    6 

9    6 

... 

Williams'  Boo  Chretien 

1st 
2nd 

5    0 
4    0 

8     (1 

u    0 

... 

12    I 

7    0 

4     0 
3     6 

7     0 
5    0 

2    6 
2    0 

13    (i 
10    6 

1     9 
1     6 

14    0 
12    1 

7    6 
5    0 

12    6 

S     I 

4    6 
3    0 

12    0 
8    0 

12     0 

Windsor 

1st 
2nd 

7    0 
5     0 

12     1 
8    6 

id"  0 

Common  Varieties      

1st 
2nd 

3"o 
2    0 

1    6 
3    0 
lb. 

(To 
4    0 

n.. 

3"  6 

2     0 

5"  6 
3   0 
111. 

s'"o 

6    0 
lb. 

i""s 

1    0 

id"  0 

8    0 
lb 

4    0 
3    0 

7    0 
5    0 

lb. 

3    6 

3    0 

peck 

II'  li 
8    0 
lb 

... 

b"  »■ 
6    0 
lb. 

BLACKBERRIES      

1st 
2nd 

0  u 

0     1 

0    2 

0  13 

0  li 

... 

0     4 
0    3 

0  31 

0  3 

0    3 

0  2} 

2    0 
1     9 

0    2 

0  13 

0    2 

0    1 

cwt. 

Itntal. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt 

cwt. 

)  bshl. 

cwt. 

bital 

cwt. 

cwt. 

GREENGAGES,  British       ... 

1st 
2nd 

6    0 
4    0 

'.i   i; 

6    0 

3 
2 

0 

II 

14      II 

ii  e 

... 

2     0 
1     0 

16    0 
12     0 

4     6 
3     0 

21     0 
14    0 

3     0 
2    6 

14    0 
11     6 

... 

PLUMS—  British. 

Belle  de  Louvaine       

1st 
2nd 

7     6 

i;    o 

11     6 

9   (i 

3 
2 

II 

6 

14     0 

11   1 

... 

:;    1; 
2     6 

16    6 

11     I 

1  bshl. 

... 

Black  Diamond           

1st 
2nd 

7    6 
0    0 

n   e 

9    6 

2 

6 

0 

11     6 
9    0 

7    6 
4    (i 

11   li 

7     0 

3    li 
3    0 

10    6 
14    0 

... 

:i    0 
2    <; 

14    0 

11     t 

3     0 
2     6 

14    0 
11     6 

Monarch 

1st 

8    0 

12    6 

2 

6 

11     6 

9    0 

15    0 

3    6 

16    6 

3    0 

14    0 

3     0 

14     0 

3    6 

16     6 

2nd 

e   o 

9    6 

2 

0 

9    6 

7     0 

11     0 

2    0 

11     0 

2     li 

11    6 

2    6 

11     0 

3    0 

14    0 

Pond's  Seedling           

1st 

8    I' 

12     6 

3 

9 

17     1 

9    6 

IB    0 

... 

2    3 

18    0 

3     6 

16    1 

4     0 

is  e 

3    6 

16    6 

2nd 

b   n 

9    6 

2 

3 

10    6 

7     6 

u   e 

2     II 

16    0 

2     6 

11   e 

3    li 

16    6 

3    0 

14    0 

Victoria             

1st 

8     0 

12    6 

2 

0 

9     ti 

4     8 

7   1; 

3    0 

14     ( 

1     9 

14     0 

3    6 

16    t 

3     6 

16    6 

2    6 

11    6 

2nd 

li   1 

9    e 

1 

6 

7    0 

3    0 

4    6 

2    0 

11     6 

1     3 

10    0 

1     9 

8    0 

2     6 

11     0 

2    0 

9    6 

1 

DAMSONS         

1st 

ii   o 

9  e 

2 

3 

10    6 

6    0 

9   e 

2     6 

11     b 

1     6 

12    0 

2    6 

11  e 

1     6 

7    0 

2    0 

9    6 

2nd 

5    I 

8    0 

I 

6 

7    o 

4     1 

7   0 

2    0 

9    ti 

1     3 

10    0 

2    0 

9    6 

1     3 

6    0 

... 

... 

GRAPES— BntUh. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb 

11.. 

lb. 

lb. 

Black  Alicante 

1st 
2nd 

0  10 
0    8 

... 

1    2 

1     0 

1    0 

0    8 

0  1C 
0    c 

... 

1     3 
0    8 

0    9 
0    8 

Black  Hamburgh         

1st 
2nd 

0    8 
0    b 

1     0 
0  1C 

0    8 
0    0 

0    9 
0    - 

.. 

1    6 
0    f 

0  10 
0    9 

Gros  Colmar      

1st 
2nd 

1    s 

0  10 

1     4 
1     0 

1     I 
0    C 

... 

I  3 

II  11 

... 

1     0 
0  10 

Muscat 

Is 
2nd 

i   e 

1    0 

2'    ( 

1     6 

... 

1    9 
1     3 

1     1 
1     t 

... 

2    0 

1     0 

... 
... 

1     3 
1     0 

VEGETABLES. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

not, 

cwt. 

pot. 

cwt 

b.hl 

cwt 

pot. 

cwt, 

1st 

8    0 

2     (> 

7    0 

1     9 

4  11 

1     t 

11     3 

1     0 

2  10 

Beans,  Dwarf,  British 

2nd 

pot. 

... 

5    0 

2    3 

6    4 

1     3 

3    t 

1     3 

l.usbl 

9    3 

Scarlet     Itunners, 

1st 

1     0 

2  10 

4    C 

0    9 

2    1 

6    0 

2     f 

5    7 

1     9 

4  11 

2    3 

S    I 

1     3 

:t    ii 

British 

2nd 

0    6 

1     5 

doz. 

2  e 

u     6 

1     2 

4    0 

1     I 

4  11 

1     3 

3     t 

2    0 
lz.bo 

7    0 

1     t 
doz. 

2  10 

Beet 

1st 

3    0 

0 

9 

6    t 

1     ( 

3    C 

5    0 

4    0 

0     7 

2    6 

0  10 

2nd 

2    6 

o 

6 

0    9 

1   e 

3  e 

0    S 

2     t 

0    8 

Brussels  .Sprouts        

1st 

2nd 

.l"z- 

2    6 

1     t 

7    0 
4    0 

doz. 

... 

doz. 

doz. 

7 

••• 

Cabbage 

1st 
2nd 

1     3 
1     ( 

1 

0 

0 
I 

.ii 

1     3 
0     9 

... 

0     1 

0     8 

1     4 
1     2 

U  l.u 

... 

1     2 
1     1 

1     1 
0  It 

Carrots,  British          

1st 
2nd 

4     0 

3  e 

0 

o 

s 

4    C 

3    C 

... 

.. 
doz 

3    6 
3    0 

4   e 

4    0 
3     ( 

(1    8 
0    7 

doz. 

4    t 
3    « 

... 

3    0 
2    b 

fl     0 
4     li 

Cauliflowers.  Britisli 

1st 
2nd 

1     c 
1     1 

1 
1 

6 
0 

•' 

I  3 

II  I 

2     b 

1     1 

1     3 

0     ! 

... 

...    1  0  It 

2     1        ... 

1      '.1      ... 

1     I 
1      if 

Note.  -  The  following  approximate  weights  have  been  taken  for  purposes  of  conversi  in  -.—Applet : 
Pot=GS--64  lbs.  ;  i  bushel  =2  lbs  Pears :-Pot  =  66-72  lbs.  ;  4  bushel=2  -24  lbs  Blank  erriet ; 
Peck  =  12  1bs.  Plums,  Greengages,  mid  Damson*  ;— Pot  =  72  lhs.  ;  ibusbel=  4  lbs.  Beans  :—  Pot 
40  lbs.  ;  bushel =30  lbs      Beet :— Pot=5n  lbs.     Brussels  Sprouts  :—  Pot=40  lbs. 

*  Extracted  from  Board  of  Agriculture  "  Return  of  Market  Prices,"  September  9,  1914. 
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Prices  of  Fruit  and  Vegetables.— Continued. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Birming- 
ham. 


Per 
cwt 


Bristol. 


Per 


Evesham 


Per 

cwt 


Per 


Leeds. 


Per 


Liverpool 


Per 
cwt. 


lVr 


Per 

cwt 


Vegetables 

(coiif.) 
Celery        

Cucumbers.Honie-^ 
grown.  Forced 

,.        ,,  Outdoor 

,,         Imported 

Lettuce,  Cos, 

Homegrown 
,,       Cabbage, 
Homegrown 

Mint,  Outdoor  ... 

Onions,  British  ... 

„         Dutch    ... 

,,  Valencia 

„          Spring   ... 
Parsnips    

Peas,  Homegrown 

Radishes,     Home- 
grown      

Spinach,       Home- 
grown      

Turnips,  White  ... 

Vegetable  Marrow 

Watercress 

Mushrooms,  Fbreed 
,,        Outdoor 

Tomatos,  British 

,r         Channel 
Islands 

„         Dutch... 

POTATOS— 
British. 

First  EaTlies 

Second  Earlies. 

British  Queen     ... 

Others       

Late  Varieties. 
Blackland 

Edward  VTI. 

Up-to-date,  Lin- 
colnshire 
„     Other 
Districts 
Other  Late  Varie- 
ties 


1st 
2nd 

1st 
2nd 
1st 
2nd 

1st 

2nd 

1st 

2nd 
1st 
2nd 

1st 
2nd 
1st 
2nd 
1st 
2nd 

1st 
2nd 

1st 
■  1 1  ■  I 

1st 
2ml 

1st 
2nd 

1st 
2nd 

1st 
2nd 

1st 
2nd 

1st 

2nd 

1st 

2nd 

1st 
2nd 

1st 
211(1 

1st 
2nd 
1st 
2nd 

1st 

2nd 


1st 
2nd 

1st 
2nd 

1st 
J  i  id 
1st 
2nd 
1st 
2nd 
1st 
2nd 
1st 
2nd 


!.   d. 
bun. 

1  0 

0  ( 

doz. 

2  0 

1  6 


■rate 
2    0 

i   e 

doz 
1     3 
1    0 


1/  l.ii 

0    3 
0     2 


pot. 
3     0 

■'.     0 
l/..tin 

o  2i 


0     I 

0  : 

pot. 

1  (1 

1     0 

li  lbs. 

1     6 


8.  rf. 
doz 
1     3 


0  (1 

0  4 

0  4 

0  3 


2 
1 

1    9 
1 
1 
0    9 


0  (l 

60  o 

60  (1 

SO  0 

■ 

50  0 

leo  ti 

50  li 


I. .I.ii 

ii    :: 


3    6 

2     i 


I-. 
0 

0  6 
di./ 

1  0 

0  9 
12  lbs 

1  t 


6    ti 
5 


Ii     i 
4 


10    li 
II     0 


6     C 

4 


too 

Si 
70    (J 


0    (l 
0    0 


,n    ii 
•o    0 


70     II 
05     0 


pot 
4     n 
2     li 


1 

ii     ii 
doz. 
1     0 
0    4 


!.   (/.    . 
bun. 
1     6 

1  0 
doz. 
3    0 

2  0, 


t-i\ 
3    0 

2    O 


1 
8    i 


IS     n 
li"  0 


50     (I 
47     0 


li     I 
4     '. 


bag 
8    0 

li     ll 


doz. 
1  4 
0  10 


'/  ..   (/ 
bun. 

1  2  ... 
0  10  ... 

Ill 

2  6  ... 
2     0,  ... 


1  0 

0  0 

1  ll 
0 

1,1, 

II  (i 

0  4 


(i 
0 
ltd  bn 

I  I 

II  111 
01    ... 

pol 

3 

li    3     (I 
li  bin 

I  0 

II  111 


lull 

r0 

iO     ( 


.■.  .'.  ■ 

doz. 
1     > 

1  3 

:!    I 

2  0 


0    7 
0    0 


IZ.bn 

0    I 
0    4 


ti  .; 
:,    ii 

b  Im 
0  5 
0    4 


1/  bn 

0  6 

ll 
.I... 

1  0 

0    8 
tone. 

2  b  211     I 
2     0  Hi     I 

12  lbs 


bag. 

3     967 

3     3  5S 

2  9J67 

3  3  5.S    C 


.*,  i/. 
linn 

1  :; 

0  111 

2  8 

2  0 

1  0 
1     0 

1  ii  iv 

3  0 

2  '.I 
doz 

ii  lo 

0  8 

1  0 
0  10 
li.ni 

2  3 
2  0 


ii    .,     i 

i;   r,    '.i 

ill  b: 

:;    ii 
l    6 


Man- 
chester. 


lb  i 


Per 

cwt 


13     6 
11     tl 


n     ii 
0    5 


u-bl 
li     0 

5  n 

li  in 

1  o 

n  in 

I  tiiuh 

1    :t 

1  ii 
ii.-.  mi 

3     0 

2  I 

1     0 

0  10 
i.  bn 

0    u 
0    4 


966    n 
0'50     0 


4     0  7 

3     til 


3     til 
3    61 


II     n 
5 


20    i 
Hi 


14     n 
11     ll 


•j  lb. 
1.     0 


t.  d 

i 

1  ii 

1  11 

2  li 
2  0 


I  ii 

II  HI 


V)  bun 

1     0 


Wolver- 
hampton. 


Per 

cwt. 


12  mi 
1      II 


7    0 

:;  ii 
12  bun 
1     0 


ton. 
•5  0 
0    0 


5  0 
0  11 
70    0 


8  .13 
4  411 
8  53 
4  46 


75 

65    0 


10    ( 
4 


1     f 

1     H 


2      11 

1      li 


6    0 
4     6 


ii   6    i: 

ii    1     i; 


0   5 
6    4 


I  /.  bn 

0  8 

il  iZ 

2  II 

1  0 
m  lb, 

1  I 


N 

4 
2 
1 
1     'i 


1  3 
1  3 
1     I 


cwt 
2 
2     0 


2     6 
2     0 


ton. 
50  I 
40    I 


51 1  II 

III  II 

6160  H 

2     0J40  0 


ii  : 

1140     (1 



6  60  ii 


50     0 
45    (i 


2  0 

1  6 

1  3 

1  0 


Valencia  Onions: — Case  =  120  1bs.     Peas  : — Pot  =  40  1bs.  ;  bushel  =  34  lbs  ;  ba£  =  80  ibj. ;  hamper  = 
45  1b*.     Spinach:— J  bushel=10  lbs.     Turnips  .— Put  =  60  lbs.     Putatos  :— Ba;,'  =  126  lbs. 

*  Cheshire. 


NOTICE    OF     BOOK. 


"Medical   and   Pharmaceutical    Latin    for 
Students  of  Medicine  and   Pharmacy."" 

This  book  has  already  established  so  good  a 
name  for  itself  that  it  is  superfluous  to  say  much 
in  the  way  of  praise,  or  even  to  describe  its 
general  plan.  There  are  probably  few  students 
at  the  present  moment  who  do  not  possess  a  copy, 

*  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Latin  for  Students  of 
Medicine  and  Pharmacy.  By  Reginald  R.  Bennett,  B.Sc. 
With  an  introduction  by  Henry  G.  Greenish.  Second  edition. 
Pp.  xiv.  +443.  Price  6s.  6U.  net.  London:  J.  and  A. 
Churchill.     1914. 


and  perhaps  fewer  still  who  would  care  to  part 
with  such  a  valuable  guide  until  they  had  quite 
finished  with  it.  While  the  purpose  of  this 
book  remains  unaltered,  there  has  been  careful 
revision,  and  several  sections  have  been  re- 
arranged. Some  of  the  older  formulae  have  been 
replaced  by  more  modern  prescriptions,  and  the 
vocabularies  have  been  elaborated  and  extended 
to  embrace  the  most  recent  medical  and  pharma- 
ceutical nomenclature.  Though  the  book  in  ita 
first  edition  was  almost  beyond  criticism,  it  is 
now  more  than  ever  one  upon  which  the  utmost 
reliance  may  be  placed.  As  a  manual  on  Latin 
for  medical  and  pharmaceutical  students,  it  is 
probably  without  an  equal. 


IVI  A   R  K  IS  T  S. 

C0VENT  GARDEN,  September  16. 
Cut  Flowers,  &c;  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Arums(Richardia8), 

per  dez. 
Asters,      coloured, 

per  doz.  bnchs. 

—  single,  per  doz. 
bunches 

—  white,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Carnations,  per 
dozen  blooms, 
best  American 
varieties 

—  smaller,  per 
doz.  bunches  . . 

—  Carola  (crira- 
Bon),extra  large 

—  Malmalson.per 
doz.  blooms 

—  pink 

Chrysanthemum, 
A  I  m  i  ran  t  e. 
bronze,  per 
doz.  blooms 

—  Ashley,  pink, 
per  doz.  bun. . . 

—  Betty  Spark, 
Pink,  per  doz. 
bunches 

—  Countess, white, 
per  doz.  blooms 
Hollycott, 
Bronze,  per  doz. 

—  Martin, yelli  w, 
per  doz.  bun..., 

—  Mercedes,  j  el- 
low,  per  doz. 
blooms 

—  M  rs.  Beech, 
b  ro  n  z  e,  per 
doz.  blooms   . . 

—  Princess,  pink, 
per  doz. 

—  sprays,  white, 
per  doz,  bun.. . 

Bucharis,  per  doz. 
Gardenias,  per  box 

of   16    and    18 

blooms 
Giant    Daisies,  per 

doz.  bunches 
Gladiolus,  America, 

pale  pink,   per 

doz.  spikes 

—  brenchleyensis, 
scarlet,  per  doz. 
spikes 

Gypsophila,    white 

—  —  double,  per 
doz.  bunches  .. 

Lapageri  i  alba,  per 
doz.  blooms   . . 

Lillum  auratura, 
per  bunch 

—  longiflorum, 
per  dot, long.. 

Bhort 


s.d.  s.d. 


0  910 


s.d.  s.  d. 
[ilium    auratum — 

continued, 

—  la  ii  ci  folium 

album,  long    ..     10-16 

short     . .     10-16 

ruhrum,  per 

doz.,  long        ..     0  80  10 

short  ..     0  6   — 

Lily  of-the-Valley, 

per  dozen 

bunches : 

—  extra  special  ..  12  0-15  & 


0  0-10  0 
7  0-80 


1  6-  2  0  ■ 


S  0-10  0 


0  9-10 

3  0-  4  0  ' 

4  0-  6  0  ' 

13-20 
0  9-13 

3  0-40 

10-20 

0  8-0  10 

2  0-26 

4  0-60 


0  9-10- 

3  0-40 
9  0-10  0 

4  0-50 
2  0-30 
10-20 


3  0-40 

4  0-60 


o    (J- 

0  9- 


1  0- 


1  0 
1  0 


special 
-  ordinary 
-  u    *  "     Marguerites,       per 
doz.  bunches  . . 
M  iHiaelraas 
Dai    i e B,    per 
doz.  hunches  . . 
Orchids,  per  doz. : 

—  Cattleya 

—  Hanisonii,   per 
doz.  blooms    . . 

—  Odontoglossum 
crispum 

Pancratium,        per 

dozen  blooms . . 
Pelargoniums,    per 

doz.     bunches, 

double    scarlet    3  0-40 

—  white,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Physalls,  per   doz. 

bun 

Roses  :    per   dozen 

blooms.    Bride 

—  Bulgaria 

—  Frau      Karl 
Druschki 

—  Kaiserin      Au- 
gusta   Victoria 

—  LadyHillingdon 

—  Liberty 

—  Madame         A. 
Chatenay 

—  Melody 

—  My  Maryland.. 

—  NiphetoB 

—  Richmond 

—  Sunburst 

—  Sunrise 

—  White  Crawford   0  9-10 
Scabiosa,      mauve, 

per  doz.  bnchs. 

Statice,  mauve,  per 

dos.  bunches . . 

—  white,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Stephanotis,  per  72 

pips 
SweetSul  tan,  mauve 
per  doz.  bnchs. 

—  yellow  .. 

—  white 
Violets, English, per 

do/,  bunches 
White  lieather,  per 
doz.  bunches.. 


2  0 


1  3-  1 


0  9-16 


0  6-10 


0  9-10 

2  0-40 

6  0-80 
10-16 
2  6-30 


0  9-10 

0  9-10 


0  6-09 
0  fl-  0  9 
0  9-10 

0  9-  1  (i 
0  »-  1  0 
0  6-09 
0  9-10 

0  9-10 


2  6-30 

16-20 

2  0-30 

16-20 

16-20 
10-16 
16-20 


4  0-60 


Remarks. — There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  further 
increase  in  the  supplies  since  last  week  except  in  the 
case  of  Chrysanthemums,  the  supply  of  which  exceeds 
the  demand,  and  the  quality  is  exceptionally  good. 
There  is  a  decrease  in  the  supply  of  Stephanotis,  Lily- 
of-the- Valley  and  Roses.  Physalis  can  now  be  obtained 
in  its  best  condition.  Michaelmas  Daisies  are  more 
plentiful,  and  there  is  a  better  demand  for  small- 
flowered  varieties.  There  are  a  few  English  Violets 
on  the  market.  Prices  for  most  subjects  remain  as  for 
last  week,  but  there  is  an  improvement  in  business,  and 
produce  has  been  going  out  more  freely  this  week.  It 
is  expected  that  better  prices  will  be  realised  shortly. 

Cut  Foliage,  &e.    Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


b.  d,  a.  (L 
Adiantum     Fern 

(Maidenhair), 

best,   per    doz, 

bunches  3  0-40 

Agrosti  -         (Fairy 

Grass),  per  doz. 

bunches  . .     2  0-40 

Asparagus    plumo- 

sus,  long  trails, 

per   half-dozen    16-20 

—  medium,     doz. 
bunches  ..  12  0-18  0 

-  Sprengeri        . .     6  0-12  0 
Carnation    foliage, 

doz.  bunches  . .    3  0-60 


Croton  foliage, 

doz.  bunches 
Cycas    leaves,     per 

doz. 
Eulalia     japonica, 

per  hunch 
Lichen    Moss,    per 

dozen  boxes   . . 
Muss,        gross 

bunches 
Myrtle,  doz.  hnchs. 

English, 

small-leaved 
Smilax,   per    hunch 

of  6  trail* 


B.d,  s.  d. 
12  0-16  0 
2  0-90 
10-16 
9  0-10  0 
6  0   — 

6  0   — 

10-13 


Plants  In  Pots,  &e. :   Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Aralia       Sieboldll, 
dozen 

Araucaria    excelsa 

per  dozen 
Asparagus    plumo- 

sus  nanus,  per 

dozen    . . 

—  Sprengeri 
Aspidistra,  perdoz., 

green 

—  variegated 
Asters,   Coloured, 

48's,   per  dozen 


8.  il.  8.  d. 

4  0-60 

18  0-21  0 

10  0-12  0 

6  0-80 

18  0-30  0 

30  0-60  0 

3  0-40 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
Cacti,   various,  per 

tray  of  15's  4  0   — 

tray  of  12' a      ..     6  0    — 
Chrysanthemum, 

48's,  per  dozen  6  0-12  0 
Croton,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 
Dracaena,       green, 

per  dozen  .    10  0-12  0 

Erica  nivalis,  48's, 

per  dozen        . .   12  0-15  0 
-     —   thumbs, 

per  doz  4  0-50 

—  gracilis  thumbs, 

per  doz.  4  0-50 
48's,  perdoz.  lo  0-12  U 
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Plants  in  Pots,  &c  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices.  contdm 


Ferns,   in  thumbs, 
per  100.. 

—  in     small    and 
large  CO's 

—  in       48's,      per 
dozen    . . 

—  choicer     sorts, 
per  dozen 

—  in      32's,      per 
doz. 

Ficus  repens,   4S"s, 
per  doz. 

eo's,  per  doz. 

Geonoma      gracilis 
60's  per  dozen.. 

—  larger,  each    . . 
Hydrangeas,    pink, 

per  doz.  48's  .. 

Kentia       Belmore- 

ana,  per  dozen 

—  Forsteriana,60's, 
per  dozen 

larger,     per 

doz. 
Latania  horbonica, 
per  dozen 


s.  d.  s,  d. 
8  0-12  0 


12  0-20  0 

5  0-60 

8  0-12  0 

10  0-18  0 

4  6-50 
3  0-36 

6  0-80 
2  6-76 

10  0-18  0 

6  0-80 

4  0-80 

18  0-36  0 

12  0-30  0 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
Lilium    lancifolium 

album,  pr.  doz.  IS  0-24  0 

—  —  ruorum, 
per  doz. 

—  longiflorum,  per 
dozen 

Lily-of-the-Valley 

—  48's,  per  dozen  21  0-3)  0 
Marguerites, in  48'b, 

per  doz.,  white    4  0-60 
PalriH,  Cocos  YVed- 

deliana,      48's, 

per  doz. 
PO's,   per 

doz. 
Pandanus  Veitchii, 

per  dozen 
Phoenix     rupicola, 

each 
Solanums,  4Vs,  per 

dozen     

Spiraea,  white,  32's 

per  dozen 

—  pink,  32's,    per 
dozen    . . 


15  0-21  0 


..  12  0-15  0 


18  0-30  0 

8  0-12  0 
36  0-48  0 

2  6-21  0 
0-9  0 
6  0-  S  0 

9  0-12  0 


Remarks.— The  quality  of  pot  Chrysanthemums  has 
improved,  but  the  prices  are  still  very  low  and  the 
supply  by  far  exceeds  the  demand.  Pink  and  white 
Ericas  are  more  attractive,  there  being  an  improve- 
ment in  their  quality,  a'nd  the  prices  realised  are 
better.  Solanums  are  the  latest  addition  in  this  de- 
partment, but  at  present  they  are  only  arriving  in 
small  numbers.  Amongst  Ferns  are  to  be  noticed 
Aspleniuni.  Nephrolepis  exalt  ata,  N.  todeoides,  N. 
Whitmannii,  N.  Scottii,  and  several  varieties  of  Pteris 
and  Adiantum.  They  are  all  healthy  and  well-grown 
plants.     The  Palm  trade   is  practically   at  a  standstill. 


Fruit :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  a,  d.  s.d. 

G rapes:  GrosMaroc, 


1  3- 
1  6- 


8  0-9  0 
7  0-7  6 
H  0-  6  6 


9  0  - 
6  0 
£"0 


9  ti 


Apples,  English  des- 
sert, peri  hush. 

—  cooking,  1  bush. 
Bananas,  bunch : 

—  Double  Ex.     .. 

—  Extra    . . 

—  Medium 

—  Giant    . . 

—  Extra-medium 

—  R*»d,  per  ton  . . 

—  Jamaica,  p.  ton  £16     - 
Blackberries,  per  lb.     0  2-03 
Cobnuts,  per  lb.   .. 
Damsons,  per  (sieve 
Figs,    English,    per 

doz. 
Grapes:  Black  Ham- 
burgh,  per  lb. 

—  English,      Gros 
Colmar,  per  lb. 


0  5   — 

16-20 


10-20 

0  4-10 


0  6-10 


per  lb. 

—  Muscat      of 
Alexandria   .. 

—  Canon  Hall,  per 
lb 

Lemons,       Naples, 

per  case 
Melons,  English   . . 

—  Valencia,     per 
case 

Peaches,      English, 

per  doz. 
Pears,    English,    J 

sieve 
Plums,   English, 

per  4  bushel    . . 
Walnuts    (English), 

per  doz.  lbs.   . . 


16  0-20  0 
16-20 


1  0-  S  0 


5  0-60 


Remarks. — The  supplies  of  both  cooking  and  dessert 
Apples  continue  to  be  very  heavy.  There  is  also  a  good 
supply  of  English  Pears,  and  some  from  California, 
the  majority  the  variety  Beurre  Hardy.  The  fol- 
lowing English  Plums  are  available  : — Monarch,  Black 
Diamond,  Pond's  Seedling  and  Bush.  Damsons  are 
very  plentiful.  Fruits  of  Coe's  Golden  Drop  from  Cali- 
fornia are  arriving  in  splendid  condition.  There  is 
still  a  plentiful  supply  of  Peaches,  grown  both  indoors 
and  out.  English,  Guernsey,  Dutch  and  Lisbon 
growers  are  sending  large  quantities  of  Grapes.  There 
have  been  less  Melons  and  Figs  on  the  market  this 
week.  Very  fine  specimens  of  Cobnuts  and  Walnuts 
are  now  available.  Enormous  quantities  of  Tomatos 
from  home  growers,  and  from  Guernsey  and  Holland, 
are  arriving.  Cultivated  Mushrooms  are  very  scarce. — 
E.  H.  R.,  Covent  Garden,  September  16,  19U. 


Vegetables:  Average  WholesalePPrlces 


Artichokes,  ground, 
per  ft  sieve 

—  Globe,  per  doz. 
Beans,  Scarlet  Run- 
ner,   per    bushel 

Beetroot,      per 
bushel,  long  . . 

—  round  . . 
Cabbatres,  p^r  tally 
Carrots,  per  doz.  . . 
Celery,  per  bundle 
Cucumbers,  per  flat 
Garlic,  per  lb. 
Horseradish,      per 

hundle 

Leeks,  per  dozen  .. 

Lettuce,      English, 

Cos,    per    doz. 

round,     per 

doz. 
Marrows,  per  tally 
Mint,  per  doz. 


s.ii.  s.d 


5  0 


5  0 

4  0- 

2  0-26 

3  0    — 
2  0- 
8  0-10  0 
10-13 
10-16 

4  0-50 
10-13 


4  0 
3  0 


10-16 

16-19 
5  0-10  0 
2  0   — 


s.d. 

Mushrooms,    culti- 
vated, per  lb. ..     2  n- 

—  Buttons  ..     2  0- 
Mustard  and  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun- 
nets ..  0  10- 

OnionB,  per  bag    .. 

Parsley,  per  dozen 
bunches 

Peas,     English, 
bushel 

Sage,  per  dozen    .. 

Spinach,  per  bushel 

Tomatos,  English, 
per  doz.  lbs.   . . 

—  seconds 
Thyme,  per   dozen 

bunches 
Turnip,  English,  per 

dozen    bunches    1  6- 
Watercress,  per  doz.    0  4- 


s.d. 
2  6 


6  0 


5  0- 
2  0- 
2  6- 

1  9- 
1  0- 


6  0 

4   0 

3  0 

2  3 

1  6 


2  0-60 


2  6 
0  6 


Remarks. — The  supplies  of  vegetables  are  limited,  and 
consequently  higher  prices  are  being  realised.— E.  H.  R., 
Covent  Garden,  September  16,  191!,. 


New  P 

otatos. 

s.  d.  s.d. 

s.  d.  b.  d. 

Bedford 
Blackland    . . 

. .     3  0-36 
...     2  9-  3  3 

Kent 

..     3  3-40 

Lincoln 

. .     3  0-40 

Essex 

. .     3  0-36 

Remarks.— No  improvement  in  trade,  which  is  still 
slow,  and  prices  remain  about  same.  There  are  good 
arrivals.  Edwin  J.  Newborn,  Covent  Garden  and  St. 
Pancras,  September  if,    19U. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Addition  to  Garden  :  A.  D.  As  your  letter 
gives  no  clue  to  the  locality,  soil,  or  aspect  of 
the  proposed  extension  we  can  offer  you  only 
general  advice.  Eather  than  divide  the 
rockery  into  two  separate  portions,  as  shown 
in  your  sketch  plan,  we  should  prefer  to  con- 
nect them,  making  the  connecting  link  lower 
and  narrower  than  the  two  main  parts.  For 
the  hedge,  Thuya  gigantea  is  a  suitable  ever- 
green, or  if  you  prefer  a  flowering  shrub  Ber- 
beris  Darwinii  or  B.  stenophylila  would  be  suc- 
cessful, and  such  trees  as  Mountain  Ash 
Cherries,  Robinia  pseudacaeia  and.  C'ercis  Sili- 
quastrum  may  be  associated  with  it.  At  the 
tennis  lawn  boundary  a  Yew  hedge,  with  two 
or  three  recesses  for  seats,  would  provide 
seclusion  for  the  players,  and  the  other  side 
of  the  hedge  would  make  a  charming  back- 
ground for  a  flower  border,  but  the  plants 
should  not  be  planted  so  as  to  grow  close 
against  the  hedge.  Herbaceous  borders  at 
the  sides  of  the  new  garden,  as  indicated  in 
your  letter,  could  be  made  attractive.  As 
this  will  be  of  only  moderate  length  the  out- 
line should  be  straight,  and  if  a  bold  arrange- 
ment is  desired  the  borders  should  be  not  less 
than  8  feet  wide.  As  we  do  not  know  your 
taste,  or  at  what  season  you  wish  the  borders 
to  be  most  attractive,  a  list  of  plants  would  not 
be  of  any  service.  You  will  be  able  to  select 
them  from  the  nurserymen's  catalogues.  The 
sketch  you  enclose  shows  no  provision  for 
gravel  walks.  These  might  well  adjoin  the 
flower  borders  and  encompass  the  rockery. 

Begonias. — A.  E.  M.  Begonia  Bertinii,  B.  Major 
Hope,  B.  Hampton  Court,  B.  phosphorescens, 
B.  Count  Zeppelin,  and  B.  fulgens  all  belong 
to  the  tuberous-rooted  section,  and  are  used 
for  summer  bedding.  Although  B.  fulgens  is 
more  generally  seen  as  a  greenhouse  plant  and 
comes  true  from  seed,  the  usual  method  of  pro- 
pagation i6  by  cuttings  ;  this  to  have  the  stock 
true  for  bedding  schemes.  The  tubers  should 
be  started  in  heat  during  the  spring,  when 
cuttings  may  be  obtained,  or  the  tubers  if  they 
have  several  shoots  may  be  cut  up  into  separate 
plants.  Begonia  Triomphe  de  Lorraine,  B. 
Gloire  de  Chatelaine  and  B.  Bonfire  are  all 
fibrous-rooted  plants,  and  are  garden  forms  of 
B.  semperflorens.  They  come  practically  true 
from  seed,  but  when  used  for  bedding  schemes 
it  is  usual  to  propagate  them  during  early 
spring  from  cuttings  taken  from  plants  lifted 
and  potted  up  the  previous  autumn.  The  cut- 
tings must  be  young  basal  shoots,  for  although 
flowering  shoots  root  readily  they  very  selldom 
break  or  throw  fresh  growth  from  the  bases, 
and  therefore  are  useless  as  plants.  They,  of 
course,  require  to  be  started  in  heat,  early  in 
the  New  Year,  to  produce  a  crop  of  young 
shoots  for  cuttings,  which  will  root  readily  in  a 
warm  propagating  case. 

Black  Walnut  and  Hickory  :  C.  B.  The  Black 
American  Walnut  is  Juglans  nigra,  whilst  the 
Hickory  is  Carya  alba,  one  of  the  members 
of  a  nearly  allied  genus.  Neither  tree  is  well 
suited  for  the  climate  of  this  country,  the 
Black  Walnut  being  usually  tender  in  a  young 
state.  Moreover,  a  rich  loamy  soil — in  fact, 
a  Wheat  soil — is  required  to  grow  either  tree 
to  perfection,  and  the  young  trees  are  difficult 
to  transplant  owing  to  their  strong  tap  Toots. 
We  do  not  recommend  the  Black  Walnut 
to  be  planted  for  purely  economic  purposes, 
and  as  to  Hickory  it  is  only  useful  for  variety. 

Common  Fungus  :  A.  J.  G.,  Calne.  The  fungus 
is  Peziza  vesiculosa,  'which,  is  quite  harmless, 
and  is  commonly  found  on  manure  heaps  and 
richly-manured  ground.  An  application  of 
quicklime  will  destroy  it  at  once. 

Diseased  Flower  Bods  :  Thr'tp.  The  flower 
buds  have  been  examined  carefully,  but  there 
is  no  trace  of  any  insect  pest. 

Diseased  Tomato  Roots  :  Club.  The  roots  are 
infested  with  eelworm  and  should  be  burned 
and  the  soil  dressed  with  gaslime  or  quick- 
lime. To  prevent  mildew  on  the  leaves  of 
Tomatos  spray  the  plants  with  liver  of  sulphur 
and  drench  the  soil  with  the  liquid. 


Melon  Plants  Diseased  :  Inquirer.  No  disease 
of  any  kind  is  present.  The  injury  is  the 
result  of  some  condition  that  can  only  be  de- 
termined by  an  inspection  of  the  plants. 

Names  of  Fruits. — We  are  anxious  to  help 
correspondents  as  far  as  we  can  consistently, 
but  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  such  work 
entails  considerable  outlay  both  of  time  and 
money.  Correspondents  should  never  send 
more  than  six  plants  or  fruits  at  one  time. 
They  should  be  very  careful  to  pack  and 
label  them  properly,  to  give  every  in- 
formation as  to  the  county  the  fruits  are 
grown  in,  and  to  send  ripe,  or  nearly  ripe, 
specimens,  which  should  show  the  character 
of  the  variety.  By  neglecting  these  precau- 
tions correspondents  add  greatly  to  our  labour, 
and  run  the  risk  of  delay  and  incorrect  deter- 
minations. When  sending  such  fruits  as 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  it  is  advisable  not  to 
pack  them  with  such  fruits  as  Apples  and 
Pears,  otherwise  they  are  liable  to  be  so  badly 
crushed  that  it  is  impossible  to  identify  them. 
It  is  also  important  when  sending  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  to  state  the  size  of  the  flower 
and  to  send  a  shoot  of  the  tree,  as  the  glands 
have  much  to  do  in  the  determining  of  the 
varieties.  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
one  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to 
consult  the  following  numbers. — C.  H.  C. 
Peach  Crimson  Gai'.ande. — A.  G.  Apples  :  1, 
Rival ;_  2,  Bess  Pool:  3,  Charles  Ross;  4, 
Blenheim  Pippin. — Mrs.  Hope.  Pear  Marie 
Louise.  An  excellent  mid-season  variety. — 
W.  G.  Parsonage.  Pear  Duchesse  d'Angouleme. 
— .-1.  L.  1-,  Olivier  de  Series  ;  2  ami  3,  Beurre 
d'Amanlis. — J.  M.  1  and  32,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey  ;  2,  14  and  51,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  ; 
17,  21  and  38.  Marie  Louise ;  10,  Beurre  Super- 
fin.  Remainder  will  be  named  in  following 
numbers.     See  note  above. 

Names  of  Plants. — E.  W.  F.  Maackia  amuren- 
sis,  so-called  Oladastris  amurensis. — A.  B. 
Hepburn.     Liriope  spicata. 

Orange  Grub  Attacking  Rosebuds  :  T.  The 
gTubs  in  question  are  the  larvae  of  minute  flies 
belonging  to  the  family  Cecidomyidae  (Gall 
midges)  and  seem  to  be  identical  with  the 
species  recorded  as  attacking  newly-budded 
Roses  in  France  and  Germany,  viz.,  Clinodip- 
losis  oculiperda.  The  adult  flies  appear  from 
June  to  August,  and  the  females  lay  from 
six  to  twelve  eggs  in  each  bud.  One  writer 
recommends  woollen  or  cotton  thread  for 
fastening  the  buds,  soaked  in  turpentine,  with 
naphthaline  and  linseed  oil,  dried  before 
using. 

Peach  with  Split  Stone  :  H.  D.,  Ltd.  The 
cause  of  the  stone  splitting  in  the  Peach  sent 
is  that  the  6oil  was  too  wet  when  the  fruit 
was  setting. 

Pond  Weed  :  W.  A.  J.  The  weed  on  your  pond 
i6  Anacaris  Alsinastrum,  or  Water  Thyme, 
called  in  America  the  Canal  Choker.  It 
should,  if  possible,  be  raked  out,  as  the  sul- 
phate of  copper  solution  is  not  suitable  for 
such  a  plant  as  the  one  that  has  to  be  dealt 
with. 

Tomato  Chutney  :  Toms.  Take  of  green 
Tomatos,  4  lbs.,  Apples  and  Onions  li  lb. 
each,  Sultanas  i  lb.,  sugar  |  lb.,  salt  i  oz.,  and 
peppers  and  Chilies  to  taste.  Slice  the 
Tomatos,  Apples  and  Onions,  and  boil  these 
with  the  other  ingredients  for  four  hours  in 
li  pint  of  vinegar.  The  preserve  will  keep 
in  a  good  condition   for  an  unlimited  period. 

Violet  Leaves  Diseased  :  A.  H.  Red  spider 
is  present  on  the  leaves  in  laTge  numbers. 
The  plants  should  be  sprayed  with  a  solution 
of  quassia,  care  being  taken  that  the  water 
is  applied  with  considerable  force  to  the  under  - 
surface  of  the  leaves. 


Communications  Received— J.  S.  M.— W.  G.  M. 
— W.  B.— C.  R.— G.  S.,  Elgin— C.  W.— H.  C— F.  N.— 
M.  R.  and  Co.— W.  B.— W.  E.  P.— Club— C.  P.  R  — 
C.  T.— D.  R.  W— J.  P.— H.  D.— C.  R.— R.  W.  C— 
T.  A.  S.— A.  J.  C— P.  P.— J.  G.  W.  (with  thanks). 
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MR.  REGINALD  FARRER'S  EXPLORA- 
TIONS   IN    CHINA.* 
II.— IN  KANSU. 

IN    mill-April   the   Plums   and   Apricots   are   in 
full  bloom  and  the  hillsides  are  nebulous  with 
soft  blurs  of  white  or  pink.     But  for  a  long 
way   down  towards  the   rising  ranges  rich  loess 
soil    still    prevails,    with    the    result    that    the 
hills    are    tilled    almost    to     their    tops    by    the 
economical  Chinese,  who  terrace  little  plots  out 
from   even   the  most   forbidding  slopes  or   pin- 
nacles.    There  is  small   hope  here  of   any   new 
sensational  beauty,   and   the  great  charm  of  the 
road   lies   in   the    clean,    mud-built    villages    that 
nestle   at    intervals    along    the    riversides,   em- 
bowered in  Willow  and  Lombardy   Poplar,  and 
set    in    a    circumambient    haze    of     Plum     and 
Apricot    blossom   that    seems     almost    luminous 
in   its  contrast   with    the    young    green    of    the 
Poplars.     Here,  too,  are  little  garden  closes,  con- 
taining special  treasures  in  the  way  of  flowering 
shrub    or    tree.     Especially    charming     are    the 
slender-growing  forms  of  Prunus,  making  round- 
headed  masses  of  4  or  5  feet  high,  with  delicate 
branches   weeping    far    and    wide    beneath   the 
weight  of  their  profuse  constellations  of  flower. 
But    the    greatest    gem  of  all  is  a  Viburnum — 
not    of    the    kind    that     is     now     so     diligently 
advertised  and    praised,   presenting   usually  the 
rusty  appearance  of  a  pew-opener  in  distressed 
circumstances,    but  a  miracle   of  piodigal   flower 
in  corymbs  like  some  small   and    blushing  rosy 
Lilac,  diffusing  far  and  wide  the  most  intoxicat- 
ing  scent  of   Heliotrope.     This   delicious   plant 
was  soon  discovered  wild,  in  scanty  copp:ces  by 
the  roadside  as  it  wound  through  the  hills,  and 

"The  first  article  by  Mr.  Farrer  was  published   in  the 
I6sue   for    September  12. 


with  it  a  Daphne,  probably  D.  retusa,  small 
mounds  and  balls  of  blossom,  which,  at  first 
seeming  scentless,  ere  long  developed  the  typical 
heavy  and  acrid  sweetness  of  the  race. 

By  now  the  hills  were  wilder,  tipped  with 
Pines  and  sometimes  clothed  in  copses  where  wild 
pheasants  clucked.  On  these  the  Daphne  was  so 
abundant  as  to  tinge  the  slopes,  and  all  the 
woodland  was  so  dense  with  6even-and-sixpences 
that,  as  each  hideous  Rubus  tore  one's  legs  and 
Clematis  encumbered  them,  one  wished  that  they 
were  far  away  in  England,  glutting  the  zeal  of 
enthusiasts,  instead  of  thus  wasting  their  ugli- 
ness on  the  desert  hills  of  China.  Lurking  among 
these  was  a  dainty  Epimedium,  frail  and  snowy,  a 
golden,  single-flowered  little  Cremanthodium,  a 
Gerbera  like  an  inferior  dead-white  Bellis 
perennis,  and  that  glorious  Lithospermum  that 
I  saw  turning  the  earth  to  sky  in  Japan. 
But  copses  in  these  hills  are  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule  :  soon  we  were  on  open  slopes  again, 
climbing  over  tilled  terraces,  beneath  mountain 
masses  dark  and  austere  as  the  Langdales  above 
Grasmere.  Here  id  was  that,  on  high  declivities 
to  which  cultivation  had  not  reached,  another 
treasure  leapt  to  view,  growing  abundant  in  low 
sheets  and  cushions  in  the  hard,  hot  loess  soil 
at  considerable  elevations.  This  new  delight 
may  be  best  pictured  as  a  golden-citron  Daphne 
or  Jasmine,  forming  blots  and  blotches  of 
luminous  colour  as  brilliant  yet  gentle  as  that 
of  Douglasia  Vitaliana,  which  its  closely-matted 
habit  and  profusion  of  blossom  no  less  help  to 
recall.  It  is,  of  course,  neither  Jasmine  nor 
Daphne;  its  neat  habit  and  rare  loveliness  are 
the  only  certain  points  of  its  character  as  yet. 
Nor  were  its  carpets  of  bland,  lemony  stars  in 
little  Joose  heads  without  their  match,  for  its 
slopes  were  shared  by  a  brilliant  Gentian  of,  I 
fear,  annual  persuasion.  This  grows  in  neat, 
dwarf  tuffets,  almost  suggestive  of  G.  pyrenaica,- 
the  flowers,  too,  are  not  unlike— wider  open, 
though,  in  flaring  shades  of  amethyst,  violet  and 
sapphire,  with  the  in'ber-lobar  folds  (as  often 
happens  in  Asiatic  Gentians)  so  amply  developed 
as  to  make  the  flower's  face  like  a  ten-pointed 
star. 

From  this  point  we  descended  towards  a  river 
running  like  a  thread  of  silver  among  its  shingles 
far  beneath  our  feet,  in  a  deep  valley  of  ranges 
wild  and  rugged.    All  over  Kansu,  by  the  high- 
way  sides  and  in  every  open  waste  place,  grows 
Edelweiss  as   common  as  Filago  and  nearly  as 
ugly ;  but  on  this  descent  there  was  a  point,  in 
a  small   grave  copse,  where  its  crowded  clumps 
of   grey    flannel    made    a    soft    effect    amid    the 
dazzling      firmament      of      the      Lithospermum. 
Mounting  again,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
we  climb   more  steeply  and   higher  than   before 
and  found  a  fresh  succession  of  delights.     In  the 
first  place   were  wide,  flowering  masses  of   Iris 
tectorum  (our  first  sight  of  it  in  flower,  though  it 
had   been   abundant  in  the   wild   gorges  of   the 
hills  behind  us,  above  watercourses  that  flowed 
over  strata   so  artificial   as   to  suggest  cement- 
built  rock  gardens  and  cascades  of  the  most  im- 
posing order  ;  and  above  this  the  mounded,  snowy 
masses   of   Rosa   Banksiae   were  lavishing  their 
scent,  which  to  me  is  the  most  intoxicatingly  de- 
licious of  all  fragrances,  hovering,  as  it  does,  on 
the  edge  of  the  intolerable.     Still  higher,  and  the 
scrub   tailed  away   into  open  moorland,   now  all 
blue   with  the    uncounted    millions    of  a  small 
ensata    Iris.     At    one    point,    indeed,    clumped 
denseiy  in  the  sward   round  a  little  farm,   they 
made  a  crazy  effect,  as  if  one   were  in  a  West- 
moreland orchard,  and  all  the  Daffodils  in  their 
colonies  had  gone  blue. 


After  this  there  were  more  passes,  and   more 
valleys,  with  all    their    usual    adornments,   and 
more    besides.     At    one    point    occurred  a  hang- 
ing  copse,    impending   over   a   flat   place   in   the 
river  bed,  where,  at  the  junction  of  streams,  the 
people  come  to  market  from  far  and  near.     This 
coppice  rustled  with  white  points  in  the  wind ; 
from  afar  one  wondered  whether  the  sheen  were 
not  that  of  ruffled  Poplar  tips.     It  was  only  at 
the  eleventh  hour,   running  madly  up,   that  one 
saw  the  tossing  snow  to  be  all  Exochorda,  flower- 
ing from  tho  end  of  every  shoot.    Yet  even  Exo- 
chorda must  yield  to  Dipelta.     Dipelta  helps  to 
build  the  coppice    in  all  these   parts;  it  grows 
with  grace  inimitable,  and  its  slender  sprays  are- 
bowed  beneath  the  weight  of  innumerable  pearl- 
white  blossoms,  like  sainted  Weigelas  freckled  in 
the   throat    with    gold,   and    each    dainty,    long- 
tubed  bell  escaping  from  a  two-fold  bag  suffused 
with  red.     No  shrub  can  beat  Dipelta  for  beauty 
and  elegance  and  charm;   it  is  sweetly  scented, 
too,   and  so  abundant  and  so   universal  that  it 
rouses  the   highest    hopes  of   its  adaptability   to 
English  gardens.     One  evening  I  went  up  a  long 
wooded  slope  clothed  in  its  heavy-laden  boughs, 
and   not   even    those  entangling   branches   could 
cloy  one's  eyes  with  its  elfin  loveliness.     I  was 
climbing  after  a  blushing  blotch  far  up  in  the 
woodland ;   this  proved  a  deeply  rosy  Pyrus  of 
bright  charm,  and  on  the  way  I  had  my  fill  of 
Epimedium,  and  also  found  a  Cypripedium  of  the 
calceolus   type,  but   so   immature   that    I    could 
discern  little  more  of  it  but  that  one  stem  was 
bearing     three    buds    which   on    dissection   ap- 
peared  likely   to  be  of  Calceolus  design.     As  I 
descended  through  the  tangle  I  saw  afar,   upon 
an   opposite  slope,   a    number    of    bright,   white 
blobs,  so  large  and  definite  even  in  the  distance 
that  it  was   impossible  to  believe  them  flowers, 
but   they  must  6urely  be  fragments  of  wool  or 
white   paper  lodged  amid  the  brake.     However, 
to  slip   no   chance   I    waded   through  the  surf  of 
thorns  from  hill  to  hill.     Nor  did  I  need  near 
approach    to   discover   what   it   was   that   I    was 
hunting,    for   there,    balancing   rarely    amid   tho 
brushwood,  shone  out  at  me  the  huge  expanded 
goblets    of    Paeonia    Moutan,   refulgent    as    pure 
snow  and   fragrant  as  heavenly  Roses.     It  grew 
tall  and  thin  and  stately,  each  plant  with  two  or 
three    thin,     upstanding   wands    tipped     by    the 
swaying  burden  of  a  single  upright  bloom  with 
heart  of  gold,  each  stainless  petal  flamed  at  the 
base  with  a  clean  and  definite  feathered  blotch 
of  maroon.     All  over  these  ranges,  indeed,   the 
type  of  P.  Moutan  is  pure  and  snowy ;  in  others 
it  is  red  or  magenta.     Greater  luck  to  thi6  type, 
then ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  sensational  of  glories 
and  for  ever  makes  one's  heart  go  thump  anew 
each  time  one  sights  its  wide-frilled  chalices  of 
whiteness  dotting   the  scrub   or  distant  sward, 
more  rarely,  indeed,  but  with  the  same  effect  as 
its  cousin  Anemone  alpina  on  the  upper  turf  of 
Mont  Cenis.     Reginald  Farrer. 


TREES    AND     SHRUBS. 


CHINESE  VINES. 
Considerable  numbers  of  ornamental  Vines 
have  been  introduced  from  China  during  the 
last  ten  years  or  so,  several  of  which  are 
of  merit,  and  form  a  welcome  addition  to  our 
list  of  hardy  climbing  plants.  The  following 
have  been  thoroughly  tested  here,  and  can  be 
confidently  recommended  for  hardiness  and  free- 
dom of  growth. 

Vitis  ahmata. — This  is  a  handsome,  strong!  v- 
growing     species,     the     stems    and     leaf-stalks 
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covered  with  curious  hook-like  processes, 
which  may  be  best  described  as  soft,  green 
prickles.  The  leaves  are  about  5  inches  long  by 
nearly  4  inches  in  width,  heart-shaped  in  outline, 
of  a  bronzy-green  shade  when  young,  changing  to 
a  deep  green  when  mature.  In  autumn  they  turn 
to  a  rich  crimson  colour.  Here  we  have  found 
it  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  vines,  and  so  far 
it  has  proved  to  be  thoroughly  hardy. 

V.  Henryana. — Though  this  species  has  with- 
stood the  last  four  winters  here  without  injury,  I 
should  not  care  to  recommend  it  for  a  cold  dis- 
trict, unless  it  can  be  given  a  sheltered  position. 
It  is  a  plant  of  a  medium  rate  of  growth,  with 
stems     and     petioles     of     a     light -red     colour. 


and  digitate,  composed  of  five  leaflets,  the  central 
one  being  the  largest.  In  a  young  state  they  are 
of  »  bright  claret-purple  shade,  changing  to  a 
greenish-purple  with  age,  the  midrib  and  margins 
being  purple  throughout.  The  under-surfaces 
are  bright  purple  at  all  stages,  and  shine  as  if 
polished.  The  colouring  is  constant  during  the 
summer,  changing  in  autumn  to  a  deep  purplish- 
red. 

V.  WiLSONn. — This  species  well  deserves  the 
honour  of  bearing  the  name  of  the  intrepid 
collector.  The  stems  are  slender,  of  a 
bright,  shining  green  hue,  and  clothed  with 
triangular  leaves,  3  inches  long  by  2  inches 
wide,     dark,     metallic     green    in    colour,     and 


Fig.  84. — campanula  velutina  :  flowers  ceeam-coloured,  tinted  with  pink. 


The  leaves  are  composed  of  five  leaflets, 
the  central  three  of  which  are  about  4 
inches  long,  the  other  two  being  somewhat 
shorter.  Each  leaflet  is  linear-ovate  in  out- 
line, coarsely  dentate  on  the  margins  of  the 
upper  half,  the  loweT  part  being  entire,  of  a 
peculiar  purplish-red  shade  of  colour,  with  a 
prominent  silvery-grey  midrib.  The  upper  sur- 
faces have  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with 
a  kind  of  bloom,  beneath  which  they  are  red, 
glabrous,  and  shining.  There  is  no  pronounced 
autumn  colour. 

V.    Tn  imsonii.—  This   is   a   strongly-growing, 
thoroughly     hardy     species,     that     can     be     re- 
commended     for      positions      required      to      be 
,     covered.       The    leaves    are     compound 


shining  on  both  surfaces.  The  foliage  is  very 
dense  and  neat,  and  the  plant  can  be  recom- 
mended for  the  clothing  of  pillars,  as  it 
is  a  fairly  rapid  grower,  and  soon  covers  a 
large  space.     /.  Clark,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 


CAMPANULA  VELUTINA  (SYN.   LANATA. 

Tins  striking  Bellflower  forms  an  ideal  sub- 
ject for  planting  in  a  hot,  sunny  crevice  in  the 
wall  garden,  or  in  a  fissure  between  some  steeply 
inclined  rocks  in  the  Alpine  garden,  where  its 
main  upright  stem,  and  many  lateral  horizontal 
ones  clothed  with  the  velvety  foliage  are  ex- 
hibited to  trie  greatest  advantage. 


The  flowers  are  cream-coloured,  sometimes 
tinged  with  pink,  especially  towards  the  mouth, 
suggesting  those  of  Campanula  barbata,  al- 
though in  C.  velutina  the  blossoms  are  held  more 
or  less  erect.  The  specimen  illustrated  in  fig.  84 
shows  a  plant  growing  on  my  wall ;  it  remained 
in  flower  for  seven  or  eight  weeks,  and  is  now 
only  just  over,  the  late  and  continued  display 
rendering  it  a  very  desirable  plant.  A  well- 
drained,  gritty  soil,  containing  plenty  of  humus, 
suits  it  well.  The  plant  dies  after  flowering, 
usually  in  the  second  year,  but  it  may  be  pro- 
pagated freely  from  seed.  R.  A.  Malby,  Wood- 
ford, Essex. 


NURSERY     NOTES. 


MESSRS.  ROBERT  VEITCH  AND  SON. 
On  the  eve  of  the  concluding  sale  of  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  and  Sons'  nursery  stock  especial 
interest  is  attached  to  the  Exeter  firm  of 
Veitch,  for  it  was  in  the  "Ever  Faithful" 
city  that  the  first  Veitchian  nursery  was  formed. 
The  first  "nurseryman  Veitch"  was  Mr. 
James  Veitch,  whose  father,  John  Veitch, 
came  to  Broad  Clyst,  Devon,  from  Scotland 
early  in  1800,  and  became  factor  to  Sir  Thomas 
Acland  at  Killerton,  near  Exeter.  James 
Veitch  started  a  nursery  business  at  Broad 
Clyst,  which,  in  1832,  he  transferred  to  Exeter. 
The  site  of  the  original  nursery  in  Topsham 
Road,  Exeter,  has  long  since  been  built  upon, 
but  Robert  Veitch,  who  returned  from  South 
Africa  in  1857,  and  succeeded  his  father  six 
years  later,  then  selected,  with  great  acumen, 
the  site  in  New  North  Road  as  his  head- 
quarters. Here,  on  a  hillside  of  rich 
Devon  sail,  within  a  few  minutes'  walk 
of  two  main-line  railway  stations,  the 
business  is  still  carried  on  by  Mr.  P.  C.  M. 
Veitch,  who  has  controlled  it  since  1880. 
During  the  previous  twelve  years  Mr.  Veitch 
was  gaining  valuable  experience  at  Chelsea  and 
by  travelling  in  company  with  the  late  Mr. 
F.  W.  Burbidge  in  Australasia  and  Borneo. 
This  trip  is  described  in  Burbidge's  Land 
of  the  Midnight  Sun.  As  the  growth  of  the 
business  demanded  more  ground,  land  was 
acquired  at  Exwick,  at  the  western  border  of 
the  city,  and  at  Exminster.  The  latter  nursery 
is  a  most  delightful  spot,  which  possesses  the 
deep,  rich,  red  soil  that  makes  Devon  so  famous 
for  its  Apples  and  Wheat.  From  the  fertile 
hills'de  entrancing  views  of  the  broad  estuary 
of  the  Exe  and  the  wooded  hills  on  the  opposite 
shore  are  obtained.  Small  wonder  that  Mr. 
Veitch  elects  to  live  there  during  seven  or  eight 
months  of  the  year,  although  it  means  rising 
an  hour  earlier  than  when  he  is  in  his  Exeter 
home,  for,  he  remarked,  "  to  be  successful  a 
nursery  business  must  be  a  personal  affair,  and 
I  see  every  order  that  arrives."  High  up  on 
the  hillside  most  of  the  hardy  fruit  is  grown, 
and  there  the  bushes  and  standards  become 
sturdy  and  well  ripened.  During  the  past  few 
weeks  I  have  seen  enormous  quantities  of  Apples 
in  most  of  the  southern  counties,  but  nowhere 
have  they  been  so  fine  as  at  Exminster.  The 
very  large  quarter  devoted  to  this  fruit  was 
filled  with  splendid  trees,  bushes,  standards 
and  cordons,  and  not  a  trace  of  American  blight 
could  be  seen.  Pears,  Plums,  Peaches,  and 
dwarf  fruits  are  also  equally  well  grown.  In 
this  nursery,  where  all  through  the  growing  sea- 
son they  are  under  Mr.  Peter  Veitch  *s  eye,  are 
grown  the  tree  and  shrub  varieties  and  novelties. 
These  include  such  little  known,  but  desirable, 
species  as  Leucothoe,  Dav'osia,  Adenocarpus 
anagyrus  (A.  frankenioides),  an  evergreen  shrub 
from'  Teneriffe.  which  bears  attractive.  Pea-like 

flowers  for  a  long  period;  Cassia  marylandica, 
a  beautiful  herbaceous  species  which  flowers 
profusely  on  strong  growths ;  Daphne  retusa, 
and     D.     Dauphini.       In     a     cool,     moist     spot 
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a  clump  of  Spartina  cynosuroides  aurea,  a 
Rush  with  leaves  a  yard  high  and  beautifully 
striped  with  gold,  is  a  particularly  desirable 
plant  for  the  water  and  bog  garden  in  mild  dis- 
tricts. This  plant  is  also  interesting  in  that  it 
is  probably  the  only  member  of  garden  value  in 
a  fairly  large  genus.  In  the  lower  part  of 
this  nursery  the  Himalayan  Rhododendrons, 
for  which  the  West  of  England  is  famed,  are 
grown.  They  are  practically  a  race  apart 
from  the  ordinary  garden  hybrids  of  R.  ponti- 
cum,  R.  arboreum,  and  R.  catawbiense,  which 
are  such  popular  flowering  shrubs.  Nearly  all 
the  Sikkim  Rhododendrons  may  be  identified 
at  sight  by  their  beautiful  foliage.  No  other 
flowering  shrub  possesses  such  delightful  charm 
in  this  respect.  Quite  a  long  list  of  species  and 
varieties  which  have  the  fascinating  "bloom" 
and  brightly-coloured  leaf  stalks  might  be  made, 
but  space  permits  the  naming  of  only  the  two 
best  known  species,  R.  ciliatum  and  R.  Roylei. 
These  Rhododendrons  are  much  hardier  than 
is  generally  supposed,  and  even  though  the 
trusses  of  bloom  are  sometimes  spoilt  by  early 
frosts  they  are  well  worth  growing  as  foliage 
6hrubs.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  walk  there 
is  a  very  large  collection  of  Gladiolus  hybrids, 
chiefly  of  Groff  's  raising,  which  -are  of  great  ex- 
cellence. Japanese  Irises,  Meconopsis  aculeata, 
Kniphofia  Northiana  and  many  new  Primulas  and 
Phormiums  luxuriate  in  this  "moist  bottom." 
At-  the  Exwick  nursery  Conifers  and  Roses  are 
the  most  important  features,  but  there  also  are 
grown  a  goodly  quantity  of  hardy  fruit  and  the 
principal  vegetable  novelties.  The  last  include 
Cucumber  Emerald  Gem,  which  the  R.H.S.  re- 
ported, after  trial,  as  being  "an  excellent 
variety,  smooth,  with  practically  no  spines,  no 
neck,  of  the  Matchless  type."  A  good  new 
Potato,  named  "  Great  Scot,"  of  which  179  lbs. 
of  good  table-sized  tubers  were  recently  dug 
from  3  lb.  of  sets,  is  also  grown  there.  The 
Conifer  collection  includes  a  great  variety  of 
golden-foliaged  sorts,  which  even  during  the 
present  hot  and  dry  season  have  shown  no  signs 
of  "burning."  Of  these  Cupressus  obtusa 
Crippsii  is  excellent.  Amongst  the  rarer  sorts, 
Abies  Webbiana,  the  longest-leaved  Silver  Fir, 
the  delicately-graceful  Tsuga  Brunoniana,  Podo- 
carpus  chiliana.  Sequoia  sempervirens  albo-spica, 
Juniperus  pachyphlaea  and  Dacyridium  Frank 
linii  may  be  named.  Other  trees  include 
Quercus  alni folia,  a  species  appropriately  named, 
which  bears  an  attractive,  brown  tomentum 
on  the  undersides  of  its  leaves;  a  Mountain 
Ash,  with  clear  golden  fruits  (Pyrus  Aucuparia 
fructu  luteo),  Lucombe  and  Cook  Oaks,  Golden 
Beech  and  Holly  "Golden  King"  loaded  with 
fruits.  Collections  of  Acacias,  Pittosporums 
and  shrubby  Veronicas  are  of  especial  interest. 
as  also  are  the  flourishing  little  bushes  of 
Mitraria  coccinea,  Romneya  tricocalyx  and 
plants  of  Echium  Wildpretii,  that  beautiful 
Canary  Island  plant,  which  was  the  subject  of 
&  coloured  illustration  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle    for    October  26,   1912. 

At  the  Exeter  nursery  the  stove  and  green- 
house plants  are  grown,  and,  as  may  be  expected, 
it  is  well  stocked  with  the  half-hardy  subjects 
which  delight  gardening  visitors  to  the  West  of 
England.  Many  of  these  plants  and  6hrubs  are 
grown  in  flower-pots  for  convenience  of  delivery 
at  any  season,  and  although,  in  consequence, 
they  have  not  a  riotously  vigorous  appearance, 
they  evidence  high  cultivation  and  skilful 
attention.  That  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  possess 
the  true  Exmouth  variety  of  Magnolia  grandi- 
flora  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  bushes 
only  3  feet  high  already  bear  several  flowers. 
No  one  planting  these  will  have  cause  to  wait 
and  wonder  why  their  Magnolias  do  not  flower. 
Probably  the  rarest  tree  in  the  nurseries  is 
I'agus  antarctica,  which  is  here  represented  by  a 
splendid  young  tree.  A  Pomegranate,  labelled 
Pumca  rubra,  instantly  attracted  my  atten- 
tion.    Its   foliage    differed    but  little    from    that 


of  P.  Granatum,  but  the  brilliant,  scarlet  flowers 
were  fully  3  inches  across.  What  a  never-to-be- 
forgotten  sight  a  large  tree  of  this  variety  in 
full  bloom  would  be.  My  note-book  contains 
name6  and  remarks  of  other  valuable  and  in- 
teresting plants — of  Crinum  yemense,  a  beauti- 
ful,    half-hardy     6pecies      which      bears     many- 


JEFFERSON  PLUM  AS  A  POT   PLANT. 

The  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  has 
been  practised  for  many  years,  nevertheless  the 
system  is  not  so  extensively  employed  in  gardens 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  favourable  results 
obtained,  even  without  much  fire  heat.    Orchard- 


FlG.    85. — A    POT    SPECIMEN    OF    THE    JEFFERSON    PLUM. 


flowered  umbels  of  fragrant,  white  flowers;  of 
Pentstemon  cordifolius  on  a  wall  almost 
smothered  with  scarlet  flowers,  of  a  bush  of 
Bignonia  speciosa  flava,  bearing  racemes  of 
yellow  flowers  tinged  with  red,  and  of  a  standard 
Catalpa  japonica  with  numerous  long,  slender, 
Bean-like  fruits  hanging  from  it,  but  enough 
have  been  enumerated  to  show  the  variety  of  the 
plants  grown  in  these  famous  nurseries  and  the 
enterprise  of  Mr.   Peter  Veitch.     A.   C.  B. 


house  fruits  grown  in  pots  are  always  of  superior 
quality.  Stone  fruits  are  especially  adapted  to 
this  treatment,  and,  so  far  from  the  trees  quickly 
becoming  exhausted,  as  might  be  expected,  they 
continue  to  grow  and  fruit  well  for  many  years. 
At  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Thos.  Rivers  and 
Sons,  Sawbridgeworth,  there  are  to  be  found 
put  trees  of  great  age  still  in  vigorous  health  and 
fruiting  freely ;  one  of  these — a  Magdalen  Peach 
—being  thirty  years  old.     At    Mr.    Leopold    de 
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Rothschild'6  gardens,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton, 
and  other  establishments  similar  success  is  ob- 
tained. The  tree  illustrated  in  fig.  85  is  a  pot 
specimen  of  Plum  Jefferson,  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  July  28, 
1914.  The  variety  came  originally  from  the 
United  States,  and  was  named  after  President 
Jefferson.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  dessert  Plums,  being  of  rich  flavour 
and   good    appearance,    and    possessing    general 


jjTHE   LARCE  TULIP  TREE   AT   KEW. 


On  Monday,  March  16,  the  fine  old  Tulip  tree 
which  stood  at  the  north  end  of  the  Rhododen- 
dron Dell  (see  fig.  86)  was  uprooted  by  the 
great  gale.  The  tree  first  began  to  show 
evidences  of  declining  vigour  about  20  years 
ago,  and  latterly  its  roots  have  been  attacked 
by  a  parasitic  fungus.  This,  together  with  the 
softening    of    the   earth,    due   to    the   excessive 


Fig.  86. — tulip  tree  at  kew  uprooted  by  a  gale  in  march  last. 


qualities  which  combine  to  place  it  in  the  first 
rank. 


Bolton    Chrysanthemum   Society.— At  a 

special  general  meeting  of  the  Bolton  Horti- 
cultural and  Chrysanthemum  Society,  held  on 
the  17th  inst.,  it  was  decided  by  five-sixths  of 
the  members  present  to  hold  the  annual  show, 
and  that  the  prize  money  as  scheduled  be  re- 
duced 25  per  cent.  It  was  also  decided  to 
hand  over  any  profits  to  the  local  Mayor  for 
the  National  Relief  Fund,  and  a  special 
flower  stall  will  be  arranged  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  Fund. 


rainfall  in  early  March,  reduced  its  hold  of  the 
ground  so  much  that  when,  the  storm  reached 
its  climax  about  11.15  a.m.  the  tree  fell  with 
a  crash,  its  great  limbs  snapping  like  Carrots 
Its  loss  is  a  great  one  to  Kew,  for  although  not 
the  largest,  it  was  one  of  the  largest  trees  in 
the  British  Isles,  and,  from  the  position  it  occu- 
pied, the  most  famous.  Its  measurements,  taken 
as  it  lay  on  the  ground,  were  :  height,  80  feet ; 
spread  of  branches,  64  feet ;  girth  of  trunk  at 
5  feet  from  base,  10  feet.  At  15  feet  from  the 
ground,  just  below  the  first  branches,  the  trunk 
girthed  15  feet  3  inches.  Its  age,  computed 
from  the  annual  rings,  was  about  150  years.     It 


was,  therefore,  planted  in  the  early  years  of 
the  reign  of  George  III.  It  grew,  of  course, 
on  what  were  the  Richmond  Gardens,  made  so 
famous  by  Queen  Caroline,  queen  of  George  II., 
and  it  was  evidently  planted  during  the  many 
alterations  made  by  her  grandson  and  Capa- 
bility Brown  (including  the  formation  of  the 
Hollow  Walk  or  Rhododendron  Dell)  soon  after 
his  accession  in  1760.  Two  good-sized  Tulip 
trees  and  several  smaller  ones  remain  in  Kew. 
One  of  the  former  stands  in  the  Azalea  Garden, 
ihe  other  in  the  garden  of  Cambridge  Cottage. 
Kew  Bulletin. 
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THE    HOME    OF    PRIMULA   PALINURI. 

For  many  years  past  it  has  been  my  desire  to 
see  Primula  Palinuri  (see  figs.  87  and  88)  in  its 
native  habitat;  but  as  it  grows  naturally  in  only 
two  places  in  Southern  Italy — and  these  two  close 
together — I  have  not  before  been  in  a  position  to 
fulfil  my  desire.  In  April  this  year,  however,  I 
made  an  excursion  to  the  spot  on  my  way  to 
Piana  di  Salerno,  and,  favoured  by  beautiful 
weather,  made  a  number  of  interesting  observa- 
tions. The  Piana  chiefly  consists  of  wide  pas- 
tures, on  which  horses  and  buffaloes  run  wild. 
These  pastures  are  interspersed  with  large 
shrubberies  of  Pistacia  terebinthina,  then  in  full 
bloom,  dull  purple  ;  the  wild  Pyrus  communis  and 
P.  cuneifolia,  Cerci6  Siliquastrum  (with  a  few  of 
the  white  variety),  Myrtus  communis,  different 
Cistuses,  and  some  large  trees,  especially  Quercus 
Robur  and  Ulmus  campestris.  Near  the  pools 
and  streams  Alnus  incana.  Populus  and  other 
trees  and  shrubs  are  to  be  found.  Large  numbers 
of  Iris  Pseudoacoru6  were  in  flower,  and  bushes 
of  Tamarix  gallica  formed  considerable  shrub- 
beries. These  latter  we-re  chiefly  found  near 
the  ruins  of  Paestum,  which  is  also  the  home 
of  malarial  fever.  Beyond  the  ruins  are 
the  mountains,  and  these  are  covered  with  Erica 
arborea,  Cistus  salvifoliu6,  C.  monspeliensis, 
Spartium  juneum,  Caiycotome  and  Quercus  Ilex, 
all  in  the  form  of  bushes.  Erica  and  Caiycotome 
were  in  flower. 

The  chief  subjects  of  culture  here  are  the  Olive 
and   the  Fig.     Very  fine  specimens  of  Olives  are 
to   be    found,    well    pruned   and    cultivated ;   not 
tall,  but  very  well  grown.     The  Figs  are  cut  very 
short,  the  whole  of  the  growth  being  removed 
each  year.      Dried   Figs   are  exported   in  large 
quantities.      Between     the     pastures     and     the 
end  of    my    trip    it    was    a    six  hours'  railway 
journey,      ever      between      mountains.       When 
at     last     the     top     is    reached     only     a     single 
house  is  to  be  seen,  which  forms  the  "  station  "  ; 
but     when     I     arrived     I     found     waiting     for 
me   the    guide    and    horse  I    had    ordered,  and 
with   these    I    proceeded   at  once   to   the   village 
of  Palinuri.     The  road  was  execrable ;  a  stream 
of  water  ran  along  it,  now  on  one  side,  now  on 
the  other,  and  frequently  in  the  middle,  so  that 
we   constantly   had    to   ride    through   the   water. 
In   the   winter  months   the  6tream   assumes    for- 
midable  proportions,   and   for   weeks  together   is 
impassable,  so  that  the  inhabitants  are  entirely 
cut  off  for  long  periods  from  all  communication, 
especially  when  the  sea  is  stormy  and  the  little 
fished-boats  cannot  navigate  the  waters.    The  ride 
took  two  hours,  but  the  scenery  was  wonderful, 
tall  mountains  rising  on  either  side,  partly  culti- 
vated in  little  terraces,  on  which  Olives,  Corn, 
or  Lupins  were  growing,  but  for  the  most  part 
wild,    and    covered    with    bushes    of    Erica    and 
Cistus. 

The  next  morning  I  was  early  on  the  way  to 
find  the  longed-for  Primula  Palinuri.  I  made 
for  some  large  rocks  I  had  seen,  believing  that 
there  I  should  find  the  plants;  and  indeed  I  did 
see  large  clumps  of  it,  but  found  it  almost 
impossible     to     get     at     them.       At     the     risk 
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of  my  life,  scrambling  on  hands  and  knees,  and 
often  hanging  over  the  edge  with  nothing  be- 
tween me  and  the  rolling  sea,  some  900  feet 
below,  I  did  manage  to  get  a  few,  but  very  few 
plants.  However,  just  as  my  disappointment 
was  at  its  height  a  little  goatherd  hailed  me 
with  the  words  :  "  Do  you  want  those  yellow 
flowers?"  On  my  replying  in  the  affirmative 
he  told  me  that  near  the  little  port  the  flowers 
grow  in  large  quantities.  At  first  I  did  not  be- 
lieve him,  but  in  any  case  it  wa6  impossible  to 
get  any  more  from  the  rocks,  and  those  I 
had  possessed  very  meagre  roots.  On  the  mor- 
row, therefore,  I  shouldered  my  rucksack,  and 
after  an  hour's  walking  I  was  rewarded  by  find- 
ing myself  in  the  midst  of  my  beloved  Palinuri 
Primrose.  There  were  large  colonies  of  old 
plants  of  considerable  size,  and  a  number  of 
young  seedlings  and  flowering  plants.  The 
flowering  period  was  already  over,  but  many  of 
the  plants  bore  half-ripe  seed  vessels,  of  which 
I  collected  a  quantity.  They  grow  here  in  pure 
sea  6and,  among  crumbling  sandstone  boulders. 
The  place  faces  east,  and  only  get6  full  sun- 
shine in  the  morning ;  during  the  summer 
the  soil  is  quite  dry,  the  foliage  falls,  and  the 
rootetock  is  covered  by  the  loose  sand.  When 
the  autumn  rains  wash  the  sand  away  the  leaves 
again  begin  to  grow  and  continue  the  whole 
winter.  I  planted  a  large  batch  of  the  plants 
here  at  Fratte  di  Salerno  in  the  spring  of  1913 
on  a  rockery,  in  ordinary  soil  and  facing  the  full 
sun.  They  were  mingled  with  Alstroemerias  and 
were  succeeding  well ;  they  flowered  in  February 
last  and  now  the  seeds  are  ripe.  The  leaves  of 
the  Alstroemerias  cover  the  rootstocks  of  the 
Primulas  and  protect  them.     I  should  think  that 

they  would  do  well  in  England  grown  in  a 
similar  manner,  in  which  case  the  Auricula  of 
Southern  Italy  will  find  a  new  home  in  the  north. 

Willy  Muller,  Italy,  Sept.  1,  1914. 


THE     FERNERY. 


produces  spores.  Another  peculiarity  of  the 
Fern  frond  is  its  mode  of  growth  and 
development.  If  we  open  the  leaf-bud,  say,  of 
a  Horse  Chestnut,  we  find  within  the  outer 
protective  husk  the  entire  cluster  of  foliage 
beautifully  packed,  only  waiting  to  be 
liberated  to  expand  and  grow  to  full  size. 
In  some  bulbs  we  may  note  the  same 
tiling  if  we  cut  them  through  the  centre.  The 
Fern  frond,  on  the  other  hand,  develops  en- 
tirely from  the  point  or  points,  and  commences 
as  a  tiny  knob.  This  knob,  as  it  lengthens  its 
stalk  and  rises  into  the  air,  shows  a  growing 
tip,  and  this  tip  divides  again  and  again,  ac- 
cording to  its  eventual  simple  or  decomposite 
form,  forming  a  mass,  coiled  at  first  tightly  in- 
wards, crozier  fashion.  Then  as  the  points 
become  more  and  more  developed  and  the  stalk 
lengthens,  the  coil  gradually  loosens,  and  by 
this  time  we  can  probably  see  that  the  frond 
is    there   in    detail.     The    apical    or    top    growth 


THE   FERN   FROND. 

Although     popularly    the    foliage  of   a  Fern 
is     regarded     as     consisting     of     leaves,     like 
that     of     plants     generally,     there    are    several 
fundamental   differences  between  a  frond   and  a 
leaf.     As   regards   their   functions,   that   of    the 
leaf  proper  is  nutritive.     By   the  agency  of  the 
leaf    the    raw   materials   of   the    food    of    plants 
are  combined    to    form    the    actual    foodstuffs, 
carbohydrates  and   proteins.        In  this  function 
the     Fern     frond     is    equally     active,     and    to 
it     we     owe     the     main     portion     of     our     coal 
supply,      which     consists     almost     entirely     of 
the     carbon     absorbed     and     utilised     by     the 
Ferns  and  their  allies   of   the   coal   or  carboni- 
ferous age.     The  Fern  frond,   however,  performs 
another    function,    of     which    leaves    are    only 
capable    indirectly   in    their    modified     form   of 
flowers,     viz.,    reproduction     by      the     bearing 
of    spores    upon    their    under-surfaces    or    upon 
specialised    parts    exclusively    devoted    to    such 
functions.       Examples      can     be      seen    in     our 
native    Royal    Fern,     Osmunda     regalis,     Blech- 
num      spicant,      the      Moonwort       (Botrychium 
lunaria),  and    the    Adder's    Tongue     (Ophioglos- 
sum  vulgatum),  while  the    other    native  species 
bear   their  spores   in   dots  or  lines,    in    various 
ways  which  determine  their  genera,   upon  their 
under-sides.     A  number   of    exotic    species,    and 
many    of   our   varietal    forms,    also    bear    bulbils 
or    embryo   plants    upon    their    fronds    or    frond 
stalks,   but   this  faculty    can   hardly  be  claimed 
as  purely  characteristic,  as  leaves  proper  some- 
times  do  the  same,   or  at  any  rate  are  capable 
of  doing  so  when   some   damage   interferes  with 
their  normal  cellular  development.     The  Begonia 
leaf,  for  instance,  if  cut  across,  develops  bulbils 
on  the  severed  edges,  and  many  bulbous  plants, 
like  Hyacinths   and   Lilies,  are  capable  of  being 
propagated  in  a  similar  way.     This,  however,  is 
very  different    from    the    production    of    spores 
upon    the   Fern   frond,   for  no   true   leaf   proper 


the  same  rule  applies,  and  we  therefore  find 
that  the  spore,  when  it  falls  on  to  congenial  soil 
and  is  not  disturbed,  does  not,  as  would  a  ferti- 
lised seed,  at  once  project  a  root  and  throw 
up  leaves,  but  merely  protrudes  a  tiny  green 
cell,  which  multiplies  itself  and  grows  into  a 
small  green  heart-shaped  scale,  about  the  size 
of  a  herring  scale.  This  adheres  by  means  of 
minute  rootlets  to  the  soil,  and  in  time  pro- 
duces on  its  under  surface  what  are  practically 
male  and  female  flowers,  the  latter  carrying 
several  embryo  plants  embedded  in  the  scale 
at  their  base.  Fertilisation  then  takes  place 
through  the  medium  of  the  dew -like  moisture 
collected  below  the  scale,  and  as  a  result  we  next 
see  a  young  Fern,  usually  only  one,  but  some- 
times several,  rising  from  the  indentations  of  the 
heart-shaped  scale,  and  a  new  generation  is  thus 
started.  Toward  the  end  of  the  last  century 
the  writer  was  fortunate  enough  to  make  the 
discovery  that  in  some  rare  cases  the  Fern  frond 
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Fig.   87. — primula  palinuri  :   flowers   yellow. 


continuing,  we  may  see  the  originally  tiny  knob 
expand  on  the  same  continuous  lines  into  a 
frond  of  many  feet  in  length  and  width,  xnd 
with  thousands  of  fine  divisions,  according  to 
the  species  or  variety  concerned.  This  kind  of 
growth  is  termed  circinate,  and  is,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  peculiar  to  all  Ferns,  not 
being,  we  believe,  seen  at  all  in  flowering  plants. 
The  spore  is  sometimes  looked  upon  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  seed,  but  it  is  only  so  by  virtue  of 
its  forming  the  means  of  reproduction  by  wide 
dissemination,  as  do  the  seeds  of  flowering 
plants.  In  itself  it  is  not  a  seed,  but  merely 
a  detached  germ,  capable  of  producing  what  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  is  a  seed.  It  is  a  general 
rule  in  nature,  though  with  some  exceptions, 
that  offspring  cannot  be  produced  with- 
out previous  fertilisation  of  the  primary  germ. 
In  flowers  we  know  that  this  is  done  by  various 
agencies — bees  and  other  insects,  and  in  many 
cases  by  the  wind,  these  carrying  the  fertilising 
material  from  one  plant  to  the  other.     In  Ferns 


was  capable  of  producing  this  heart-shaped  scale 
direct,  without  the  agency  of  the  shed  spore, 
and  it  was  also  found  that  it  originated  in  some 
cases  by  extension  of  the  growing  tips  of  the 
sub-divisions.  These  phenomena  were  called 
respectively  soral  apospory  and  apical  apospory, 
both  involving  a  considerable  shortening  of  the 
normal  cycle  of  Fern  life.  Here,  again,  the 
Fern  frond  has  proved  itself  to  be  fundamentally 
different  from  the  leaf  proper  in  some  of  its 
functions  and  capabilities.  Chan.  T.  Druery, 
V.M.H.,  F.L.S. 


CHIMONANTHUS   FRAGRANS. 


Few  winter-flowering  shrubs  have  received  or 
deserved  so  much  praise  as  Chimonanthus  fra- 
grans  (C'alycanthus  praecox),  the  Japan  All- 
spice. The  species  was  first  grown  in  England 
by  Lord  Coventry  (see  Curtis's  Botanical  Maga- 
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zine,  tab.  465),  who  received  it  from  China  in 
1766  and  cultivated  it  at  Croome  with  great 
success.  Mr.  William  Dean,  gardener  to  Lord 
Coventry,  writes  (loc.  cit.)  enthusiastically  of  the 
then  recent  acquisition.  The  original  specimen, 
planted  in  a  conservatory,  had  become  in  the 
course  of  33  years  16  feet  high  and  10  feet  wide, 
and  continued  to  produce  a  succession  of  flowers 
from  September  to  March.  Mr.  Dean  adds  that 
it  produced  seed  most  years  at  Croome,  "but  I 
believe  at  no  other  place  in  England."  Even 
at  the  present  day  it  is  somewhat  unusual  for 
Chimonanthus  fragrans  to  set  seed  in  this 
country,  but  specimens  are  occasionally  sent  to 
this  office.  The  description  of  the  grandiflorus 
variety  given  in  these  pages  (Feb.  13,  1892)  may 
perhaps  induce  some  who  have  not  grown  the 
plant  to  do  so: — "What  a  glorious  winter- 
flowering  shrub  ;  yet  how  few  are  in  possession 
of  it!  It  is  one  of  the  few  subjects  that  produce 
their  welcome  flowers  during  the  dreary  winter 
months  without  the  asa/istance  of  artificial 
heat."  It  may  be  added  that  though  the  indi- 
vidual flowers  lack  brilliancy,  being  pale  yellow 
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FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  Hedley  Warren,   Gardener  to  the  Aston-Clinton 
Park  Estate  (the  Et.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild),  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

Lifting  Trees  for  Removal.— It  is  desir- 
able if  possible  to  superintend  personally  the  lift- 
ing of  trees,  especially  if  these  have  been  in 
training  for  several  years,  otherwise  the  opera- 
tion may  be  carelessly  done  by  those  who  have 
this  part  of  the  business  entrusted  to  them,  the 
roots  may  be  cut  and  mangled  by  the  spade,  or 
by  pulling  up  the  tree,  before  the  roots  have  been 
sufficiently  released  from  the  soil.  It  is  difficult 
to  prevent  this  trouble  when  the  trees  are  ob- 
tained from  a  distance,  but  a  stringent  rule  of 
refusing  to  accept  trees  so  damaged  would  prob- 
ably prevent  a  recurrence.  Let  the  trees  be 
taken  up  with  as  many  roots  as  possible, 
removing  and  loosening  the  soil  for  a  good 
distance  around  the  tree,  as  well  as  under- 
neath,   60   that    as     few    roots     as     practicable 


Fig.  88. — home  of  primula  palinuri  in  southern  italt. 
(See  p.  216.) 


streaked  with  purple,  the  defect  is  amply 
atoned  for  by  the  luxuriance  and  persistency  of 
flowering,  as  well  as  by  the  fragrance  of  the 
flowers.  Under  garden  cultivation  Chimonanthus 
fragrans  makes  a  bush  some  6  feet  in  height. 
Owing  to  its  liability  to  be  damaged  by  frost  it 
is  best  to  grow  the  plant  against  a  wall  with  a 
warm  aspect.  Chimonanthus  fragrans  does  well 
in  a  fairly  rich  loam,  and  requires  to  be  pruned 
carefully  after  it  has  blossomed. 
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are  broken  or  damaged  whilst  digging  amongst 
them.  Never  allow  either  spade  or  fork 
to  be  thrust  into  the  soil  near  the  stem  of  the 
tree,  a6  the  main  roots  would  be  likely  to  be 
damaged.  When  a  main  root  is  accidentally 
spiit  or  otherwise  damaged,  and  no  means  em- 
ployed to  remedy  the  injury  sustained,  the  tree 
more  often  than  not  becomes  unhealthy  and 
diseased.  Whenever  such  roots  are  damaged, 
and  they  cannot  be  very  well  spared,  let  the 
bruised  or  damaged  part  be  pared  clean  with  a 
sharp  knife,  and  a  styptic  applied  immediately 
afterwards.  In  the  case  of  a  split  main  root, 
well  wash  the  injured  part,  afterwards  binding 
tightly  with  strong,  broad  Raffia.  The  necessity 
of  pruning  and  dressing  damaged  root*  is  more 
particularly  urgent  with  the  Peach,  Nectarine 
and  Cherry,  for  without  proper  treatment  these 
gum  at  the  roots,  which  defect,  if  not  counter- 
acted, very  materially  affects  the  upper  part  of 
the  tree.  Should  a  strong  leading  root  be  dam- 
aged near  to  a  lateral  one  it  should  be  cut  off 
close  to  the  latter,  otherwise  the  part  left  would 
in  all  probability  commence  to  decay,  and  in- 
juriously affect  the  whole  tree.  The  small,  fibrous 
roots  do  not  require  so  much  exactness  in  prun- 
ing as  the  larger  ones  do,  because  'hey 
more  readily  produce  new  roots,  but  it  is  always 


necessary  in  pruning  any  root,  whether  large  or 
small,   to  finish  by  a  clean,  smooth  cut. 

Vinery.— Young  vines  that  were  planted  last 
spring  require  attention.  The  canes  having  fur- 
nished the  available  space,  all  superfluous  lateral 
growths  should  be  removed,  and  a  brisk  and 
somewhat  dry  atmosphere  maintained  until  the 
shoots  are  thoroughly  ripened.  Pot  vines  in- 
tended for  forcing  early,  being  thoroughly 
ripened,  should  be  partially  rested  by  gradually 
reducing  the  supply  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  but 
not  so  as  to  cause  the  soil  to  become  dust-dry 
or  the  principal  foliage  to  flag.  Grapes  that  have 
been  ripe  for  some  time  should  be  examined 
frequently,  and  mouldy  or  defective  berries  re- 
moved. Circulate  a  little  heat  in  the  hot-water 
pipes  on  damp,  dull  days,  and  ventilate  the 
house  sufficiently  to  cause  superfluous  moisture 
to  evaporate.  Vines  from  which  the  bunches 
have  been  gathered  should  be  kept  clean  by 
occasional  syringings,  and  insect  pests  destroyed 
by  fumigations  or    insecticides. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  C.  H.  Cook,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  ot  Derby, 
Knowsley  Hall,  Lancashire. 

Marguerite  Mrs.  Sander.  —  Cuttings 
should  now  be  placed  round  the  edges  of  5-inch 
pots.  Place  them  in  a  close  frame  and  pot  them 
off  singly  in  a  3-inch  pot  as  soon  as  rooted. 

Fittonia.  — Fittonia  argyroneura,  with  white- 
veined  leaves,  and  F.  Verschaffeltii,  with  red- 
veined  leaves,  are  useful  stove  plants  for  edging' 
or  planting  underneath  stagings  or  shaded  places. 
Insert  strong  cuttings  into  small  pote,  and  place 
them  in  a  propagating  case,  keeping  them  moist  ; 
they  will  be  needed  for  conservatory  decoration 
in  spring. 

Richardia  africana.  — In  a  previous  calen- 
dar I  recommended  re-potting  plants  that  had 
remained  in  their  pots  throughout  the  summer, 
for  these  are  expected  to  flower  earliest.  Those 
from  the  open  will  furnish  a  succession  of 
bloom,  and  the  plants  should  be  lifted  and 
potted  at  once.  Retain  all  the  roots,  re- 
move suckers,  and  place  one  crown  in  a  six- 
inch  pot,  or  three  or  four  strong  crowns  in  a 
nine-inch  pot.  Work  the  soil  firmly  about  the 
roots  and  then  soak  it  with  water.  Stand  the 
plants  on  an  ash  bed,  having  the  protection  of  a 
north  wall,  for  another  fortnight,  then  remove 
them  to  an  airy  house.  As  the  pots  become 
filled  with  roots  let  the  temperature  of  the  house 
be  increased.  When  established  feed  the  roots 
with  half  an  ounce  of  Peruvian  guano  or  Clay's 
fertiliser  in  one  gallon  of  water. 

Calceolaria  profusa  Clibranii.  —Cut- 
tings should  be  taken  from  old  plants  to  fur- 
nish specimens  that  will  flower  in  April  and 
May.  Select  only  shoots  that  show  no  tendency 
to  flower  for  the  present.  Dibble  them  into  well- 
drained  boxes  or  pots  filled  with  a  sandy  com- 
post, and  root  them  in  a  cold  frame,  which 
should  be  shaded  until  the  cuttings  are  estab- 
lished, when  they  should  be  potted  into  three- 
inch  pots.  Keep  the  plants  in  a  growing  condi- 
tion throughout  the  winter,  and  repot  them  as  re- 
quired.    Aphis  must  be  guarded  against. 


THE    HARDY   FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  J.  G.  Weston,  Gardener  to  Lady  Northoote, 

Fruit  Picking  and  Storing.— This  im- 
portant work  should  be  supervised  by  a  respon- 
sible person,  otherwise  it  may  be  done  in  a 
careless  or  haphazard  manner,  resulting  in  badly 
bruised  fruit  being  stored  with  sound  specimens. 
It  is  an  easy  matter  to  gather  ripe  fruits  in  the 
best  possible  condition  from  bush  trees,  and  the 
earlier  fruits  should  be  lifted  upwards  to  rxe 
if  they  part  from  the  stem  readily,  for  the 
finest  fruits  usually  ripen  first.  If  these  are 
allowed  to  drop  and  become  braised  they  can- 
not be  expected  to  keep  well.  After  the  first  fruits 
are  picked,  the  remainder  can  be  left  a  few  days 
till  they  also  part  readily  from  the  tree.  This 
method  is  scarcely  practicable  in  the  case  of 
large  orchard  trees,  therefore  it  is  doubly  neces- 
sary to  see  that  the  fruits  are  really  ripe  before 
attempting  to  gather  them  for  storing.  A  com- 
mon error  is  made  in  picking  late  varieties  of 
Apples  and   Pears  much  too  soon.     The  longer 
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late  varieties  remain  on  the  trees,  in  reason,  the 
better  will  they  keep.  The  belief  prevails  that 
Apples  or  Pears  must  be  picked  before  frost 
occurs,  which  is  a  mistake.  A  slight  frost  does 
no  harm  whatever,  which  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  few  fruits  overlooked  when  picking  may 
hang  on  the  tree  in  good  condition  for  several 
months.  The  following  list  includes  some  of  the 
be6t  late  culinary  Apples  : — Bramley's  Seedling, 
Bismarck,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Newton  Wonder, 
Royal  Lake  Cooking,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Dume- 
low's  Seedling  (Wellington),  Sandringham,  Mere 
de  Menage,   Schoolmaster,   Northern    Spy,    and 

Alfriston.  

Dessert  Apples.— The  season  seems  to  have 
been  most  suitable  for  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and 
Ribston  Pippin ;  both  of  these  varieties,  grown  as 
bush  trees  in  this  garden,  have  cropped  remark- 
ably well.  As  these  Apples  are  favoured  varieties, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  the  fruits  in 
good  condition  for  the  longest  period  possible, 
and  to  ensure  this  extra  care  should  be  taken  in 
picking  and  storing  them.  Other  excellent  late 
dessert  varieties  are  Adams'  Pearmain,  King 
of  Tompkins  County,  Melon  Apple,  Allen's 
Everlasting,  Lord  Hindlip,  Court-Pendu  Plat, 
Brownlee's  Russet,  Cockle's  Pippin,  Ash- 
mead's  Kernel,  Reinette  du  Canada,  and  Duke 
of  Devonshire.  Much  of  the  shrivelling  in  late 
\arieties  of  Apples  in  early  spring  may  be  traced 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  picked  too  early,  or 
stored  in  too  dry  an  atmosphere.  A  cool  and 
rather  damp  store  with  sweet  air  is  far  better 
than  a  very  dry  room ;  in  fact,  no  fruits  will 
keep  long  in  good  condition  in  the  latter  condi- 
tions. The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  bruising,  and  any  fruits  that  are  injured 
by  birds  or  wasps,  or  are  badly  spotted,  should 
be  put  aside  for  present  consumption.  The  selected 
fruits  can  be  stored  in  bulk  for  the  present,  and 
can  be  looked  over  and  placed  in  a  thinner  layer 
a  little  later  in  the  season,  when  the  early  varie- 
ties will  be  used.,  and  more  space  available. 
This  method  and  the  use  of  fruit-storing  trays 
will  economise  space  in  the  fruit-room,  which 
in  many  places  this  season  can  scarcely  contain 
all  the  fruit.  When  this  is  the  case  there  need 
be  no  hesitation  in  storing  them  in  a  cool  thed 
or  cuthouse,  till  room  can  be  found  for  them  in 
the  fruit  store.  A  few  typical  fruits  of  each 
variety  placed  on  a  bench  or  table  in  the  fruit- 
room,  properly  labelled,  and  with  the  date  of 
picking,  will  be  educative  and  of  great  interest 
to    visitors. 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  W.  Crump,  Gardener  to  Ear!  Beauchamp,  K.C.M.G., 
Madresfield   Court,  Worcestershire. 

The  Wilo  Garden.— Here  and  there  in  the 
wild  garden  will  be  noticed  certain  beds  or 
clumps  of  plants  that  require  to  be  replanted 
owing  to  lack  of  vigour  or  to  other  circum- 
stances. The  work  of  replanting  will  be  a 
simple  matter  if  the  advice  given  in  previous 
calendars  to  maintain  a  well-stocked  reserve  gar- 
den has  been  followed  Do  not  plant  the  same 
kind  of  plant  in  the  same  place  again,  but 
endeavour  to  get  something  that  is  quite  a 
change.  Let  the  ground  in  each  case  be 
thoroughly  well  prepared,  and  place  plenty  of 
manure  deep  into  the  soil  for  the  plants  to  feed 
upon  for  some  time  to  come. 

Amaryllis  Belladonna.— Belladonna  Lilies 
are  now  in  their  full  beauty.  Unfortunately  the 
plants  are  not  perfectly  hardy,  but  they  will 
succeed  out-of-doors  at  the  foot  of  a  warm  wall, 
for  example,  near  to  a  plant  stove  or  other  green- 
house where  they  receive  a  little  heat  from  the 
wall  by  radiation.  The  bulbs  resent  frequent 
disturbance,  but  if  it  is  required  to  increase  the 
stock  or  make  fresh  plantings  they  may  be  taken 
up  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  over  and.  replanted 
at  about  1  foot  apart,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
bulbs.  They  grow  best  in  a  rich  yet  light,  sandy 
soil  free  from  animal  manures.  Stimulants  are 
best  supplied  in  the  form  of  liquid  manure, 
whilst  the  leaves  and  growth  are  active. 

Bulbs  in  Grass.— The  work  of  planting 
bulbs  in  grass  land  should  be  done  forthwith,  as 
early  planting  means  a  better  root  system,  and 
in  consequence  longer  flower  stems  and  blooms 
of  better  quality,  size  and  colour.  This  remark 
applies  especially  to  all  members  of  the  Nar- 
cissus family,   Tulips,    Hyacinths,    Erythroniums 


(DogVtooth  Violets),  Scilla  (Grape  Hyacinths), 
Crocuses,  Chionodoxas,  and  blue-flowered  Ane- 
mones. A  large  breadth  of  Crocuses  in  the 
grass  in  full  flower  on  a  6iinny  day  in  February 
is  a  most  beautiful  sight,  especially  where  they 
have  been  grouped  together  in  large  blocks  in 
real  harmony  of  colours.  Masses  of  giant  Snow- 
drops planted  in  juxtaposition  always  give  a 
charm  to  the  garden  in  spring.  Moreover  there 
is  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  there  is  a 
permanency  of  pleasure  m  this  natural  form  of 
gardening,  and   for  a  small  initial  cost. 

Prospective  Work.— Make  sure  of  having 
a  sufficient  stock  of  each  subject  of  tender  sum- 
mer bedding  plant  by  propagating  early,  allow- 
ing a  fair  margin  for  losses  in  the  winter  months, 
as  well  as  during  the  rooting  period.  Propagate 
only  from  healthy  cuttings. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  H.  J.  Chapman,   Gardener  to  Mrs.  Cookson, 
Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Deciduous  Calanthes.-  The  favourite  con- 
ditions out-of-doors  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  have  been  very  helpful  to  the  species  and 
hybrids  belonging  to  this  section  of  Calanthes. 
In  many  instances  the  pseudo-bulb6  are  already 
fully  developed  and  the  flower-scapes  are  in  course 
of  development.  They  are  much  earlier  than 
usual,  and  remembering  that  Calanthes  are  most 
valuable  when  they  bloom  in  December,  it  will 
be  well  to  remove  the  most  forward  plants  to 
cooler  conditions,  in  order  to  retard  the  flower* 
as  much  as  practicable.  If  there  are  no  means  for 
giving  the  plante  these  cooler  conditions  in 
another  house,  iet  them  be  placed  together  in  a 
portion  of  the  house  they  are  now  in,  and  en- 
deavour by  the  careful  use  of  the  ventilators  to 
Jo  something  in  the  way  of  retarding  them  where 
they  are.  Directly  the  plants  commence  to  shed 
their  leaves  less  water  will  be  needed,  but  the 
plants  must  not  be  dried  off  until  the  flowers  have 
passed.  Light  has  a  very  marked  effect  on  the 
quality  and  colour  of  the  flowers.  Where 
iarge  p6eudo-bulbs  are  produced,  and  these 
pseudo-bulbs  do  not  ripen  perfectly,  the  flowers 
are  generallv  inferior.  The  plants  should 
be  well  exposed  to  the  light,  and  the  roof  venti- 
lators may  be  used  freely  when  the  outdoor  con- 
ditions are  favourable.  As  the  pseudo-bulbs 
show  6igns  of  maturing,  so  should  the  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere  be  gradually  reduced,  but  the 
syringe  must  be  used  occasionally  in  order  to 
destroy  red  spider,  which  is  apt  to  be  very 
troublesome  when  the  atmosphere  is  kept  dry. 

Seedling  Odontoglossums.- Many  of  the 
plants  raised  from  seed  sown  last  spring  are 
developing  their  firet,  and  some  their  second, 
leaf.  These  may  be  transplanted  in  single 
pots  or  pricked  out  several  together  in 
receptacles  of  a  suitable  size.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  transplant  seedling  Odontoglossums  when  the 
weather  is  warm  and  dry,  but  now  that  the 
conditions  are  moister  and  more  favourable 
generally  the  work  may  be  done  with  safety. 
At  this  season  the  young  plants  will  become 
established  without  any  appreciable  check.  It  is 
desirable  also  that  they  should  be  pricked 
off  and  become  established  before  it  i6  neces- 
sary to  use  the  heating  system  to  any  great 
extent,  but  at  the  same  time  sufficient  heat  must 
be  used  to  prevent  the  temperature  falling  below 
55°  at  night,  for  a  slightly  higher  temperature 
than  this  "is  best.  We  usually  prepare  the  pots 
a  few  hours  before  they  are  required,  to  permit 
of  the  compost  being  watered  and  allowed  to 
drain  before  the  young  plants  are  pricked  out.  A 
compost  consisting  of  equal  parts  good  fibrous 
peat,  chopped  Sphagnum-moss  (which  should 
previously  be  well  washed  and  the  heads  picked 
off),  Oak  or  Beech  leaves,  broken  fine,  but  not 
dusty,  is  suitable.  If  the  materials  are  steri- 
lised first  any  insect  pests  and  fungous  germs 
that  may  be  present  will  be  destroyed.  Add 
sufficient,  sand  to  render  the  materials  porous. 
The  pots  should  be  filled  to  about  half  their 
depth  with  material  for  drainage.  Make  the 
compost  moderately  firm  and  trim  the  surface 
evenly.  After  the  young  plants  have  been  placed 
in  the  compost  moisten  them  with  a  fine  sprayer, 
and  afterwards  place  them  in  a  moist  position, 
within  reasonable  distance  of  the  roof-glaes. 
Shade  them   carefully   from   strong   light.        The 


maggot  of  a  small  black  fly  is  the  greatest  pest 
of  seedling  Odontoglossums.  After  perforating 
the  compost  the  creatures  churn  it  up  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  undermine  the  young  plants  in 
their  early  stages,  and  later  feed  on  them. 
There  appears  to  be  no  remedy  for  the  maggot, 
but  regular  vaporisings  will  destroy  the  fly  on  the 
wing.  The  pest  is  always  troublesome  in 
fine,  bright  seasons  ;  even  the  old  compost  of 
the  seed  bed  is  not  proof  from  their  attacks. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  R.  P.  Bp.othep.ston,  Gardener  to  the  Barl  of 
Haddinoton,  Tyninghame,  East  Lothian. 

Brassicas. — Scotch  Kale,  Sprouting  Broccoli, 
Cabbages  and  any  other  kind  of  gTeens  likely  to 
prove  useful  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  con- 
venient in  vacant  land  not  likely  to  be  wanted 
until  late  in  spring  or  early  summer.  None  will 
make  much  growth  and  accordingly  the  plants 
should  be  set  much  closer  than  those  put  out 
earlier  in  the  year.  Cabbages  that  have  been 
cropping  continuously  since  the  spring  should  be 
destroyed.  Now  that  plenty  of  Savoys  and  Brus- 
sels Sprouts  are  available  the  ground  vacated 
should  be  trenched  deeply  forthwith,  and 
manured  either  at  once  or  in  the  spring,  accord- 
ing to  convenience. 

Late  Peas.— The  pods  are  swelling  freely, 
and  it  will  be  beneficial  to  trim  the  tops  of  the 
plants  with  a  pair  of  shears  or  to  switch  them 
off  with  a  hook.  Owing  to  the  long  period  of 
drought  the  plants  are' very  dwarf  and  quite 
healthy,  though  there  is  always  a  danger  of 
mildew  attacking  the  haulm.  Gishurst  Com- 
pound is  an  old  but  effectual  remedy  for  mildew  ; 
th«  lime-sulphur  specific  is  a  modern  equivalent 
of  easy  application.  Either  is  to  be  preferred 
to  flowers  of  sulphur  or  liver  of  sulphur.  If 
the  [.'round  i6  dry,  water  it  sufficiently  to  wet  the 
soil  to  a  depth  of  2  feet  or  more.  This  will  help 
to  check  mildew  and  thrips,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  late  districts  watering  ren- 
ders the  foliage  tender. 

Carrots.— Matured  roots  may  be  lifted  and 
stored,  and  as  they  do  not  bleed  when  fractured 
or  cut  there  need  not  be  the  same  care  exercised 
in  lifting  as  is  essential  with  Beetroot.  Simi- 
larly, instead  of  the  leaves  being  twisted  they 
should  be  cut  off  close  to  the  flesh  to  destroy 
the  growing  point,  which  might  start  into  growth 
next  spring.  Fresh  sand  is  a  perfect  medium  for 
preserving  the  roots,  but  it  must  be  dry, 
for  the  roots  will  be  induced,  should  it  be  at 
all  damp,  to  produce  fibres.  In  this  district, 
where  large  quantities  of  Carrots  are  grown  in 
fields,  the  roots  are  clamped  in  much  the  same 
way  as  are  Potatos,  the  main  thing  being  to  keep 
the  roots  fresh,  and  yet  in  such  a  condition 
that  they    will  not  start  into  growth. 


THE   APIARY. 

By   CHL0EI8. 

Cleanliness  and  Disease- — Mcst  apiar- 
ists have  a  spring  cleaning,  but  this  year  let  me 
implore  all  readers  to  perform  the  task  again 
during  the  autumn.  If  possible,  scrub  all  floor 
boards  with  a  disinfectant,  allowing  them  plenty 
of  time  in  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine  before  re- 
turning them  to  the  hive.  Then  the  quilts,  no 
doubt,  have  seen  years  of  service ;  if  they  are  not 
replaced  by  new  ones,  disinfect  them  also. 
The  quilts  may  be  sprayed  with  a  solution 
of  Calvert's  No.  5  carbolic  acid,  using  one 
ounce  of  acid  in  twelve  ounces  of  water ; 
but  for  washing  the  floor  boards  utilise  boiling 
water  and  carbolic  6oap  or  a  solution  of  Lever's 
Y.Z.,  as  directed  on  the  packet  for  fever 
patients,  and  to  make  doubly  certain  paint  aill 
the  inside  woodwork  with  a  solution  of  No.  5 
carbolic  acid,  one  part  of  acid  in  two  of  water. 
Other  disinfectants  may  be  used  if  desired,  with 
equally  good  results,  e.g.,  Izal,  eucalyptus, 
naphthaline,  or  camphor.  In  each  hive 
on  the  floor  board  on  the  opposite  side  to  the 
entrance,  place  two  split  naphthaline  balls 
(halves)  and  the  heat  of  the  colonies  will  cause 
them  to  evaporate.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
not  only  does  filth  militate  against  health,  but 
ventilation  without  draught  is  necessary  and 
also  -wholesome  food,  so  that  the  highest 
standard  of  vitality  may  be  maintained  to  enable 
the  bees  to  resist  disease. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVEBTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHES,,  41,  Wellington  Street. 
Covent    Gj.rden,    W.C. 

Editors  and  Publisher.  —  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  us  much,  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication,  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments,  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  arc  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.  —  The 
Editors  do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contribu- 
tions or  illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special 
arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their 
correspondents. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of 
plants  for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
EDITOBS,  41.  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden,    London.    Communications    should    be 

WRITTEN    ON     ONE    SIDE    ONLY     OF    THE    PAPER,    Sent    OS 

early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Illustrations. — The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive 
and  to  select  photographs  or  drawings,  suitable 
for  reproduction,  of  gardens,  or  of *  remarkable 
flowers,  trees,  etc.,  but  they  cannot  be  respon- 
sible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige 
by  sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of 
any  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the    notice    of   horticulturists. 


Average  Mean  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty 
Years  at  Greenwich,  54.3°. 

Actual  Temperatures  \ — 

London,  Wednesday,  September  23  :  Max.,  55°;  Min., 
10°. 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 17  (10  a.m.):  Bar  29.5;  Temp.  60°. 
Weather— Fine. 


8ALE8     FOR     THE     ENSUING     WEEK. 

MONDAY,   TUESDAY,    WEDNESDAY,    THURSDAY    and 
FRIDAY— 

Dutch     Bulbs.     By     Protheroe     and     Morris,     at    67 

and  68,  Cheapswide,  London,  at  1L 
MONDAY  and  WEDNESDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  Lilies,  Palms,  etc.    At  Stevens'  Rooms, 

King  Street,  Covent  Garden,   W.C,  at   12.30. 
WEDNESDAY— 

Japanese     Liliums,    Palms     and    Dutch    Bulbs.     By 

Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  3. 


At    the    present    time, 
„_  Belgium's  .      when    the   sufferings    of 

Contributions  to  ^    . 

Pomology.  Belgium  are  attracting 
the  sympathy  of  the 
civilised  world,  it  is  impossible  for  horti- 
culturists to  forget  the  debt  they  owe  to 
that  country.  The  gardens  of  the  whole 
world  hare  profited  much  from  the  natural 
aptitude  of  the  Belgians  for  horticulture. 
and  their  sustained  interest  in  pomology. 
The  names  of  towns  and  villages,  now, 
alas  !  of  unhappy  fame,  cannot  be  read  by 
gardeners  without  calling  up  memories  of 
this  or  that  fruit  with  which  they  are 
associated.  It  is,  therefore,  of  interest  to 
recount  some  of  the  main  facts  of  Belgian 
pomological  history,  in  order  that  we  may 
realise  how  much  is  due  to  this  small 
country  for  the  fruits  that  have  so  greatly 
enriched  the  gardens  of  the  world. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  the  fertile  soil 
of  the  country  has  for  many  hundreds  of 
years  been  favourable  to  the  culture  of 
fruits,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Roman 
authors  as  a  land  famous  for  its  Apples. 
Before  the  eighteenth  century  France 
was  the  unchallenged  leader  in  the  produc- 
tion of  new  fruits,  but  the  varieties  which 


were  introduced  were  doubtless  all  chance 
seedlings,  as  the  methods  of  cross-fertilisa- 
tion were  then  unknown.  In  the  early 
part  of  that  century  the  sexuality  of  plants 
was  beginning  to  be  widely  known  and 
taught  at  the  universities,  and  it  is  almost 
certain  that  this  knowledge  was  first 
utilised  as  a  practical  means  of  producing 
new  fruits  in  Belgium  by  Nicholas  Harden- 
pont.  This  remarkable  man  was  born  at 
Mons  in  1755,  and  received  his  education 
at  the  University  of  Louvain.  After 
taking  his  degree  he  returned  to  his  native 
town  and  commenced  the  experiments 
which  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  the 
Father  of  Pomology  in  Belgium.  At  this 
time  the  Pears  which  were  generally  grown 
were  mostly  of  the  crisp-fleshed  variety, 
and  it  is  thought,  witli  some  reason,  that 
Hardenpont  sought  to  increase  the  number 
of  those  witli  fondant  or  melting  flesh.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  his  results  arc  certainly 
such  as  to  confirm  this  opinion.  His  most 
famous  seedlings  are  Beurre  d'Harden- 
pont,  and  Beurre  Ranee,  The  former  is 
now  known  in  England  as  Glou  Morceau, 
a  name  which  it  received  about  1800,  and 
which  signifies  "  dainty  morsel."  It  is  to 
lie  regretted  that  this  valuable  Pear,  now 
so  widelv  known,  should  not  retain  ;ts 
original  name  and  thus  keep  alive  the 
memory  of  its  raiser.  Beurre  Ranee  is 
still  widely  grown  in  this  country,  and  the 
name  has  been  the  subject  of  several  stories. 
One  of  these  descril>es  a  visit  of  some  en- 
thusiasts to  the  Abbe"  Hm-rlenpont,  who 
asked  them  to  try  the  new  Pear.  One  of 
those  present  said  it  had  a  rancid  flavour. 
"Rancid!"  said  the  indignant  raiser, 
"  I  will  call  it  Beurre  Ranee  to 
perpetuate  and  shame  your  bad  judg- 
ment." This  story,  probably  ben  tru* 
vato,  is  put  aside  by  more  serious 
writers  in  favour  of  a  derivation  from  the 
Flemish  "  rens,"  or  "reinsch,"  signifying 
bitter,  a  flavour  which  under  bad  condi- 
tions this  fruit  occasionally  develops. 
Passe  Colmar,  an  excellent  December  fruit 
when  grown  on  a  warm  soil,  is  another  of 
the  famous  Abbe's  seedlings,  and  it  is  still 
grown  in  this  country.  The  other  fruits 
of  Hardenpont  an-  less  known  in  this 
country.  Delices  d'Hardcnpont,  Fondant 
de  Panisel,  and  a  few  others  have  now  'ost 
their  former  popularity. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Hardenpont  was 
not  much  in  touch  with  horticultural 
circles,  it  was  some  time  before  his  fruits 
were  widely  distributed,  but  in  18U6 
Noisette  visited  Belgium,  ami  there  saw 
and  at  once  appreciated  these  striking 
novelties,  and  through  him  they  were  soon 
distributed  over  Europe.  The  interest 
aroused  by  these  new  fruits  naturally  en- 
couraged imitators,  and  Pears  seem  espe- 
cially to  have  been  the  fruit  which  at- 
tracted their  attention.  In  1787  M. 
Capiaumont,  a  chemist  at  Mons,  raised 
from  a  seed  of  the  Calebasse  Pear  the 
variety  which  still  bears  his  name.  For 
a  while  it  masqueraded  under  the  name  of 
Beurre  Aurore,  and  by  this  it  is  described 
and  figured  in  Le  Jardin  Fruitier  of  De- 
caisne.  The  fertility  and  hardiness  of  this 
fruit  have  led  to  its  cultivation  in  many 
countries. 


The  greatest  figure  in  Belgian  pomology 
is  undoubtedly  that  of  J.  B.  Van  Mons. 
His  extraordinary  labours  and  unfailing 
perseverance  resulted  in  the  production  of 
an  enormous  number  of  new  fruits,  which 
piobably  no  raiser  has  ever  equalled.  His 
life  and  work  were  treated  at  some  length 
in  a  recent  number  of  this  journal,*  and 
it  will  therefore  be  unnecessary  to  write  of 
them  in  any  detail.  Van  Mons'  influence 
ir.  stimulating  others  cannot  be  over-em- 
phasised. The  very  fact  that  he  set  out 
to  prove  a  new  theory  gave  zest  to  the  en- 
deavours of  his  followers,  and  though  his 
hypothesis  is  now  seen  to  be  baseless,  its 
promulgation  was  of  great  value  to  Bel- 
gian pomology.  His  experimental  garden 
suffered  severely  at  the  hands  of  the 
French  army  in  its  march  on  Antwerp,  but 
his  courage  in  removing  what  could  be 
saved  from  the  ruin  and  starting  again 
elsewhere  are  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 
After  his  death  the  mantle  of  Van  Mons 
fell  upon  Alexander  J.  D.  Bivort,  a  pomol- 
ogist  whose  name  will  be  remembered  by 
his  splendid  Album  ele  Pomologie,  which 
contains  coloured  figures  and  descriptions 
of  the  Ijest  of  Van  Mons'  seedlings.  Bi- 
vort had  long  been  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  Van  Mons,  and  he  purchased  all  the 
seedlings  then  at  Louvain  and  removed 
them  to  his  garden  at  Geest  St.  Remy,  near 
Jodoigne.  Here  the  work  of  describing 
and  figuring  them  was  carried  on  for  many 
years,  and  the  results  published  in  the 
Album  de  Pomologie  above  referred  to, 
and  in  the  larger  Annates  ele  Pomologie 
/!(/(/<  <l  Etrnngere.  Bivort  claims  atten- 
tion chiefly  as  a  systematic  pomologist, 
and  as  such  was  a  necessary  complement  to 
Van  Mons. 

In  185°,  Bivort  was  obliged  to  leave  St 
Remy,  and  a  new  society,  called  the  Soeiete. 
Van  Mons,  was  formed  under  Government 
auspices  to  continue  the  work.  Bivort  was 
chosen  as  director,  and  a  journal  was  pub- 
lished. However,  after  a  few  years,  the 
State  subvention  ceased  and  the  establish- 
ment was  given  up,  and  thus  the  original 
trees  of  Van  Mons  perished.  The  work  of 
Bivort  in  preserving  and  recording  these 
seedlings  was  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  assures  him  a  high  place  in  the  pomo- 
logical hierarchy. 

Prominent  among  Belgian  fruit  raisers 
must  be  reckoned  Major  Esperen,  one  of 
Napoleon's  officers.  This  gallant  soldier 
saw*  much  service  before  settling  down  to 
the  peaceful  occupation  of  fruit  culture. 
Joining  the  army  as  a  volunteer  in  1803, 
he  was  wounded  at  Wagram,  and  promoted 
Lieutenant  on  the  battlefield.  Afterwards 
lie  took  part  in  the  campaigns  in  Germany, 
Russia,  and  Tuscany,  retired  in  1817,  and 
devoted  his  time  to  the  raising  of  seed- 
lings, some  of  which  are  still  in  the  first 
rank.  The  best  known  varieties  of  Major 
Esperen's  raising  is  Josephine  de  Malines, 
which  was  produced  in  1830,  and  named 
after  his  wife,  Josephine  Baur.  Scarcely 
less  well  known  is  Emile  d'Heyst,  which 
first  fruited  in  1847,  and  was  dedicated 
to  Emile  Berckmans,  son  of  the  well-known 
pomologist  of  Heyst-op-den-Berg.    Another 

•  No.  1,881,  Juna  14,  1818. 
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FIG.    89.— DAHLIA    WHITE    STAR. 
This  variety  was  awarded  the  First-class  Certificate  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society  and  the  R.H.S.  Award  of  Merit  on  September  8,  1914. 

(See  pp.  196,  225.) 
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Pear,  Elisa  d'Heyst,  named  in  honour  of 
Madame  Berckmans,  has  not  been  so 
widely  grown.  Esperen's  name  is 
happily  kept  in  memory  by  the  well- 
known  Bergamotte  Esperen,  which  first 
fruited  in  1830,  and  rapidly  became 
known  as  one  of  the  very  best  of  its  season. 
Another  Pear,  Soldat  Laboureur,  whose 
name  bears  reference  to  the  career  of  its 
raiser,  has  never  been  much  grown  in  this 
country,  but  it  may  still  be  found  in  many 
gardens  in  Holland  and  Belgium.  The 
well-known  Plum  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay 
was  another  of  his  seedlings,  and  was  dedi- 
cated to  Madame  de  Bavay,  wife  of  the 
director  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Vilvorde. 
Esperen  was  the  raiser  of  many  other  seed- 


In  1845  M.  Gregoire  raised  a  variety  called 
Fulvie  Gregoire.  When,  however,  in  1854, 
Nouvelle  Fulvie  appeared,  its  qualities 
were  such  an  improvement  that  it  thus  re- 
ceived its  name  as  a  supplanter  of  Fulvie 
Gregoire. 

While  the  above-mentioned  horticul- 
turists stand  out  as. leaders  in  Belgian 
pomology,  the  raisers  of  Pears  may  be 
numbered  by  scores,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  deal  with  them  exhaustively.  Some  of 
these  have  only  one  fruit  to  their  credit, 
but  in  the  case  of  M.  Durondeau,  a  brewer 
of  Tongres,  Hainault,  and  M.  Capiau- 
mont,  who  was  mentioned  above,  there  i* 
no  danger  of  their  names  being  forgotten. 

Of  the  manv  other  famous  Pears  which 


It  must  not,  however,  be  thought  that 
Pears  alone  occupied  the  attention  of  Bel- 
gian pomologists,  though  they  did  so  to 
a  very  large  extent.  Other  fruits  recall 
by  their  names  many  Belgian  towns,  such 
as  the  well-known  Plum  Belle  de  Lou  vain, 
the  Cherry  Abbesse  des  Oignies,  Cerise  de 
Gembloux,   and  many  others. 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the 
important  place  Belgium  has  filled  in  the 
history  of  pomology,  and  we  may  be  sine 
that  when  the  present  war  is  over  and  the 
Belgium  cultivators  are  once  more  able 
to  devote  themselves  to  their  peaceful  occu- 
pations, the  memory  of  their  famous 
pomologists  will  serve  to  inspire  them  with 
renewed   zeal   for   a  profession  which  they 


[Photograph   by  W.    Vtuey. 
Fig.  90. — ceinum  moorei  album  flowering  in  the  terrace  gardens,  Torquay  (see  last  issue,  p.  199). 


ling  fruits,  some  of  which  may  still  be 
found  in  Continental  gardens,  and  his 
stringent  selections  made  them  all  of  vcy 
considerable  merit.  To  have  introduced 
ihree  such  valuable  fruits  as  Josephine  de 
Malines,  Bergamotte  Esperen,  and  Emile 
d'Heyst  is  no  inconsiderable  achievement. 
Another  raiser  of  fruits  who  had  con- 
siderable success  was  Xavier  Gregoire- 
Nelis,  of  Jodoigne.  His  seedlings  were  ex- 
tremely numerous,  but  few  of  them  have 
found  acceptance  in  this  country.  The 
best  known  are  Zephirin  Gregoire,  one  of 
the  most  delicious  winter  fruits,  and  Nou- 
velle Fulvie,  which  was  raised  in  1S54. 
The  somewhat  curious  name  of  this  fruit 
is  accounted  for  in  the  following  manner. 


we  owe  to  the  Belgian  raisers  space  will 
not  permit  a  detailed  list,  but  the  follow- 
ing cannot  be  omitted.  From  the  garden 
of  the  Capucine  monks  at  Mons  comes  our 
earliest  summer  Pear,  Doyenne  d'Ete, 
while  from  the  same  town  came  the 
famous  Marie  Louise,  which  was  raised 
by  the  Abbe  Duquesne  in  1813. 

Of  the  many  chance  seedlings  of  which 
the  origin  is  unknown,  the  most  famous 
are  Beurre  Diel  and  Calabasse  Bosc.  The 
former  was  found  by  Meuris,  the  well- 
known  gardener  to  Van  Mons,  at  a  farm 
near  to  Vilvorde,  and  the  tree  was  still 
existing  fifty  years  ago.  Scarcely  less 
famous  is  Calabasse,  a  discovery  of  Van 
Mons  in  the  garden  at  Linkebeek. 


have  always  practised  with  such  conspicu- 
ous success. 


R.H.S.    Fruit   Show   Aban  don  ed.— The 

Council  regret  to  be  obliged  to  abandon  the 
Fruit  Show  and  Conference  of  Affiliated  Societies 
fixed  for  September  29  and  30,  on  account  of  the 
Society's  hall  having  been  commandeered  for 
military  purposes,  and  the  impossibility  of  find- 
ins  any  other  suitable  building  which  is  not  simi- 
larly liable  to  sudden  occupation  by  recruits. 
IF.  Wilis,  Secretary,  Royal  Horticultural 
Society. 

Appointment  from  Kew.-Mt.  Humphrey 
Gilbert  Carter,  M.B.,  Ch.B.  (Edin.),  has  been 
appointed  by  th^  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in 
Council,  on  the  recommendation  of  Kew,  Eco- 
nomic Botanist  to  the  Botanical  Survey  of  India. 
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War  Items.— It  is  understood  that  the  Kino 
has  given  instructions  that  planting  is  to  be 
■undertaken  at  Sandringham  on  a  scale  that  will 
.afford  a  considerable  amount  of  employment. 
His  Majesty  has  also  given  permission  for  an 
area  on  the  Sandringham  Estate  to  be  placed  at 
-the  disposal  of  the  Cambridge  University  School 
of  Forestry,  in  order  that  it  may  be  used  for  pur- 
poses of  experiment  and  demonstration. 

It  has  been  deoided  to  hold  the  annual 

exhibition  of  the  Nottingham  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  Exhibition  as  usual,  and  to  hand  the 
profit  to  the  local  branch  of  the  National  Belief 
Fund.  The  show  is  fixed  for  November  12,  13, 
14. 

About  forty   Kew  men  have  volunteered 

for  active  or  home  service  with  the  Army,  and 
more  are  applying  for  leave.  The  number  already 
gone  includes  sub-foTemen,  gardener  students, 
constables,  and  labourers.  Mr.  C.  P.  Raffill, 
one  of  the  principal  sub-foremen,  has  joined  the 
11th  Battalion  of  the  Royal  Fusiliers,  at  present 
.stationed  at  Reed  Hall  Camp,  Colchester. 

Lady    Catherine    Milnes    Gaskell,    of 

Wenlock  Abbey,  Much  Wenlock,  Shropshire,  has 
started  a  fund  from  the  profits  made  of  her 
alpine  plants  for  buying  comforts  for  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  and  sailors.  As  Lady 
Catherine  has  arranged  for  three  auxiliary  hos- 
pitals, many  comforts  will  be  needed. 

■  Provost  Allen,  Selkirk,  having  made  an 

.appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund,  the 
Southern  Reporter,  a  local  newspaper,  organised 
a  successful  exhibition  and  sale  of  flowers,  vege- 
tables, pot  plants,  and  fruit  in  aid  of  the  fund. 
Contributions  were  freely  sent  in,  and  a  great 
display  of  produce  made.  A  6um  of  £110  was 
realised. 

Milton  Park,  the  residence  of  Bakon  de 

Worms,  has  sent  six  servants  for  active  service — 
two  gardeners,  two  footmen,  one  chauffeur,  and 
one  groom.  The  head  gardener,  Mr.  Wm. 
'Gentles,  who  saw  active  service  in  South  Africa, 
being  a  member  of  the  National  Reserve,  is  also 
liable  to  be  called  upon  at  any  time. 

The  members  of  the  Berwickshire  Horti- 
cultural Society  held  a  show  and  sale  of  flowers, 
■vegetables,  and  fruit  recently  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Duns,  in  aid  of  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund. 
A  liberal  response  to  the  request  for  flowers, 
etc.,  was  made  by  all  classes,  and  some  very  fine 
produce  was  shown.  As  the  result,  the  sum  of 
£100  was  sent  to  the  fund. 

Mr.  Ai.an  L.  Ramsay,  eldest  son  of  Danl. 

L.  Ramsay,  J.P.,  of  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Balls- 
bridge,  Co.  Dublin,  has  been  gazetted  Lieutenant 
in  the  3rd  Royal  Irish  Regiment. 

I    was  extremely  interested   to  read   Mr. 

B.  S.  Fatjdel-Phii.lips'  letter  published  by  you 
under  the  heading  "  War  Items."  The  scheme 
as  it  stands  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  good  one. 
The  main  point  is,  of  course,  to  ensure  a  proper 
supply  of  flowers,  etc.,  to  the  hospitals,  but  the 
appeal,  as  issued,  will  not  nece:sarily  result  in  a 
regular  supply,  but  in  one  which,  being  incapable 
-of   being  controlled,   may  result  in   the  hospitals 

being  alternately  over  and  under  supplied,  and, 
apart  from  waste,  fail  to  give  the  satisfaction  it 
should  yield.  Another  aspect  I  should  like  to 
■point  out  is  that  the  nurseryman  is  not  necessarily 
making  his  fortune  out  of  the  war;  but,  like  other 
mortals,  he  is  probably  making  efforts  to  carry 
on  his  business.  He  should,  therefore,  not  be 
asked,  and  certainly  not  be  allowed,  to  undertake 
this  task  without  others,  more  or  less  dependent 
upon  his  industry,  being  given  an  opportunity  of 
co-operating.  There  are  many  besides  the 
nurseryman,  and  many  employees  besides  his, 
who  are  dependent  upon  horticulture  for  a  living, 
:and  who  would,  I  am  sure,  gladly  contribute. 
The  advantage  to  the  hospitals  in  enlarging  the 
number  of  contributors  is  obvious,  but  there  are 
-means  of  putting  the  supply  of  their  own  necessi- 


ties under  their  own  control,  at  the  same  time 
lessening  the  risk  of  hardship  in  the  horticultural 
trade,  and  that  is  by  buying  the  nurseryman's 
produce.  Others  besides  myself  have  perhaps 
thought  more  or  less  clearly  along  these  lines, 
and  I  take  the  opportunity  presented  by  Mr. 
Faudel-Phtllips  in  his  practical  appeal  to  sug- 
gest that  it  be  made  the  beginning  of  a  more 
comprehensive  scheme  involving  monetary  sub- 
scriptions and  the  purchase  of  produce.  Alf. 
Spring,  jun. 

A   gratifying  response  was   made   to   an 

appeal  on  behalf  of  the  National  Relief  Fund  at 
Chesterfield  last  Saturday.  Messrs.  R.  and  W. 
Proctor,  nurserymen,  presented  about  3,000 
Roses,  which  were  sold  in  the  streets  by  ladies 
and  boy  scouts,  with  the  result  that  the"  sum  of 
nearly  £45  was  realised. 

Mr.   George  B.   Maixett,   writing  from 

the  Bristol  Battalion,  Gloucestershire  Regiment, 
states  that  the  Cheddar  nursery  business  is  sus- 
pended for  the  period  of  the  war  and  a  short  time 
afterwards.  "All  the  eligibles  of  my  nursery 
and  contracting  staff  are  with  me  in  the* Army  for 
the  period  of  the  war,  old  men  alone  being  left 
at  home  to  keep  things  alive  till  our  return  from 
active  service  abroad." 

The  German  food  supply  is  estimated  to 

suffice  for  the  needs  of  the  population  for  U 
year. 

German  Seeds.- The  well-informed  writer 
of  the  Seed  Trade  Report  in  The  Florists' 
Exchange  (September  5,  1914)  is  of  opinion 
that  orders  for  flower  and  vegetable  seeds  from 
Erfurt  and  other  German  seed-growing  centres 
are  likely  to  be  filled.  The  crops  are  all  being 
harvested — chiefly    by   boy    scouts. 

Belgian  Exports.— At  present  there  is  con- 
siderable uncertainty  in  America  as  to  the  supply 
of  Belgian  horticultural  produce,  such  as  Azaleas, 
Palms,  and  tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  though 
there  is  some  possibility  of  the  produce  being 
shipped  by  way  of  Rotterdam  to  London. 
Freights  to  America  for  Dutch  bulbs,  etc.,  are 
about  50  per  cent,  above  normal.  Lilium  candi- 
dum   from  France  is  being  shipped  as  usual. 

French  Crops.— According  to  a  statement 
by  Mr.  Kelsey,  the  New  York  nurseryman, 
the  French  Government  is  appropriating  for 
its  own  use  50  per  cent,  of  the  present  year's 
crops  ;  25  per  cent,  are  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mune ;  and  25  per  cent,   for  that  of  the  owner. 

National  Sweet  Pea  8ocietys  Trials.— 

The  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  has  decided  to 
hold  trials  of  novelties  as  usual  next  year.  Those 
who  wish  to  send  seeds  for  trial  should  send  30 
of  each  variety  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  H.  D.  Tig- 
well,  Greenford,  Middlesex,  to  reach  him  not 
later  than  October  10.  A  fee  of  2s.  6d.  must 
accompany  each  variety  sent  for  trial.  The 
seeds  should  be  sent  in  a  plain  sealed  packet,  and 
this  packet  enclosed  dn  another  larger  envelope. 
This  outer  packet  must  bear  the  raiser's  name,  the 
name  or  number  of  the  variety,  and  its  colour 
description. 

Moles  as  Pest-Destroyers. -The  August 
number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture contains  a  short  article  on  the  results  of 
observations  on  the  food  of  the  mole.  From 
these  observations  it  would  seem  that  the  mole 
is  a  better  friend  to  the  farmer  than  has  been 
generally  supposed,  and  that  he  deserves  a  better 
fate  than  has  hitherto  been  meted  out  to  him. 
The  investigation  was  carried  out  in  the 
Zoological  Department  of  the  University  Col- 
lege of  North  Wales  at  the  suggestion  of  Pro- 
fessor R.  G.  White,  and  although  it  only  ex- 
tended over  two  months  (December  5,  1913,  to 
February  5,  1914)  it  goes  far  to  prove  the  eco- 
nomic importance  of  the  mole,  both  as  a  destroyer 
of  insect  pests,  and  also  as  an  agent  in  aerating 
the   ground.      The   method   adopted   by   the   in- 


vestigators was  to  examine  the  contents  of  the 
stomachs  of  a  large  number  of  moles.  92  per 
cent,  contained  earth  worms,  87  per  cent. 
"  leather  jackets,"  50  per  cent,  centipedes,  and 
41  per  cent,  wireworms.  Minute  grubs,  cocoons, 
ants,  and  tiny  beetles  were  also  found  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  and  the  investigators  are  of 
opinion  that  where  vegetable  matter  was  dis- 
covered it  had  only  been  taken  in  accidentally 
with  the  animal  food. 

Soya  Bean  as  a  Vegetable.— Many  uses 
have  lately  been  found  for  the  Soya  Bean,  and 
it  appears  that  its  resources  have  not  yet  been 
exhausted.  The  young  seedling  plant,  when 
about  two  inches  high,  makes  an  appetising  salad 
plant ;  it  should  be  blanched  with  boiling  water 
for  a  few  minutes,  then  washed  in  cold  water, 
and  dried  on  a  clean  cloth.  It  can  also  be  cooked 
like  asparagus,  and  served  with  melted  butter. 
The  new  vegetable  is  already  teing  sold  in  the 
Paris  markets,  where  it  realises  25  to  35  cen- 
times (about  3d.)   a  lb. 

Mr.  Gerald  W.  Butchb-r.-  We  understand 
that  Mr.  Gerald  W.  Butcher  has  retired  from 
the  post  of  sub-editor  of  the  Journal  of  Horticul- 
ture, a  position  which  he  held  for  nearly  two-and- 
a-half  years. 

Kings    Oak,    TiLFORD.-We     are     glad     to 

learn  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  preserve  from 
complete  decay  the  celebrated  Oak  at  Tilford, 
long  known  as  the  "  King's  Oak."  The  tree,  the 
age  of  which  is  variously  estimated  at  from  300 
to  1,000  years,  had  become  seriously  decayed, 
and  was  in  danger  of  falling.  The  advice  of  a 
Kew  official  was  asked,  and,  in  accordance  with 
his  counsels,  the  decayed  matter  inside  the  trunk 
is  being  removed,  and  the  cavity  filled  with 
masonry. 

Removal  of  Albumen  from  Seeds.— The 
Pharmaceutical  Journal  refers  to  experiments 
made  by  Monsieur  J.  A.  Urbain  showing  that 
the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  seed  has  a 
markedly  favourable  influence  on  the  growth  of 
the  plant.  Continued  experiments  prove  that  its 
presence  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  plant 
life  subsequent  to  germination.  After  removing 
the  albumen,  during  the  first  days  of  germina- 
tion, from  the  seeds  of  Castor  Oil,  Nigella,  Poppy, 
Maize,  Fennel,  Oats,  and  many  other  species, 
it  was  found  that  perfect  dwarf  plants  could  be 
obtained  in  all  instances.  The  size  and  rate  of 
development  was,  however,  in  all  cases,  markedly 
less  than  in  the  controls,  grown  side  by  side, 
from  normal  seeds.  The  shape  of  the  leaves  was 
also  modified  in  the  plants  produced  by  the  seeds 
from  which  the  albumen  had  been  removed. 
Sometimes  a  scanty  precocious  inflorescence 
occurred  in  these,  followed  by  a  second  normal 
flowering.  Also  in  the  precocious  abnormal  flower- 
ing sexual  anomalies  were  often  observed.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  presence  of  albu- 
men has  an  important  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plant. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The    Editors   do   not   hold    themselves   responsible   for 
the   opinions    expressed    by    correspondents.) 

London  Kitchen  Gardens.  —  At  Ihis 
critical  time  for  the  national  food  supply,  it  is 
proposed  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  the  various 
horticultural  societies  of  London  in  developing 
the  kitchen  gardens  and  allotments  of  their  mem- 
bers, and  to  present  through  their  secretaries 
vegetable  seedlings  and  seeds,  as  well  as  garden 
accessories,  such  as  small  frames,  hand-lights, 
fertilisers,  etc.  It  would  also  be  advisable  for 
us  to  provide  local  district  demonstrators  to  in- 
struct those  who  have  never  grown  vegetables 
before.  We  propose  that  those  secretaries 
of  local  gardening  societies  who  are  in  favour 
of  this  movement  of  London  Kitchen  Gardens 
should  form  from  their  members  an  ad- 
visory committee  of  eight  members  (each  repre 
senting  a  postal  district)  to  assist  the  central 
committee  of  London  Kitchen  Gardens  and  a<  t 
in  conjunction    with    them,    this    committee    to 
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elect  their  own  chairman  and  officials.  A  general 
meeting  of  the  local  secretaries  who  thus  become 
members  of  London  Kitchen  Gardens  will  be  held 
early  next  month.  We  earnestly  appeal  to  the 
secretaries  of  trie  gardening  societies  of  London 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  rally  their  forces  and 
become  the  pioneers  of  this  new  movement  for 
the  support  and  advancement  of  horticulture  in 
London.  {Mrs.)  H.  Fitzstephen  O'Sullivan, 
Secretary,  32,  Victoria  Street,  London. 

Psoralea  bituminosa.— Why  do  not  more 
grow  this  beautiful  herb,  which  Canon  Ella- 
combe  and  I  came  across  growing  upon  the  hills 
behind  Genoa?  I  enclose  the  last  blooms,  which 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  brilliancy  of  the 
purple  colouring.  The  plant  grows  here  some  4 
feet  high,  and  is  in  flower  for  several  months. 
Whether  it  would  stand  a  severe  winter  I  have 
no  means  of  knowing,  for  I  have  only  grown  it 
for  some  six  years,  none  of  which  has  been 
exceptionally  cold ;  but  at  all  events  in 
the  warmer  districts  it  ought  to  be  perfectly 
hardy.  The  name  \f/wpa\eos  (itchy,  scabby, 
warty)  is  given  the  genus  because  as  a  rule  the 
plant  is  sprinkled  all  over  with  glandular  dots  or 
wart-like  points,  but  in  this  6pecies  this  charac- 
teristic is  not  very  pronounced.  The  specific 
name  bituminosa  should  indicate  that  it  has  the 
smell  of  bitumen,  but  I  cannot,  and  do  not  wish 
to,  detect  it.  The  leaves  are  compound,  and 
consist  of  three  leaflets.  The  stipules  adhere  to 
the  stalks.  A.  C.  Bartholomew!,  Parle  House, 
Reading. 

Paeonia  lute*.- This  plant,  as  usually  seen 
in  gardens,  does  not  show  its  full  beauty  because 
the  flowers  are  concealed  by  the  foliage.  A 
variety  figured  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July  18, 
1908,  as  a  Supplementary  Plate  under  the  name 
of  P.  lutea  superba,  which  was  a  seedling 
selected  by  Lemoine  of  Nancy  and  sent  by  the 
late  Mr.  Gumbleton,  may  be  the  same  as  mine, 
which  has  grown  into  a  bushy  plant  4  feet 
high.  It  has  the  peculiar  habit  of  flower- 
ing a  second  time  on  long  stalks  which  are  thrown 
up  well  above  the  foliage,  and  the  plants  are  now 
in  full  beauty,  though  the  seeds  on  the  early 
flower  stems  are  nearly  ripe.  The  older  stems 
of  this  variety  become  as  woody  as  those  of 
P.  Moutan,  and  as  P.  lutea  is  proof  against  the 
severe  spring  frosts  which  usually  destroy  the 
beauty  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  Tree 
Paeonies,  and  as,  moreover,  its  seedlings  are 
much  more  vigorous  and  more  easy  to  grow  than 
those  of  P.  Moutan,  I  think  that  they  may 
prove  an  excellent  stock  on  which  to  graft  the 
latter.  Can  anyone  tell  me  whether  this  has 
been  tried,  and  whether  the  second  flowering 
of  P.  lutea  has  been  generally  noticed  or  not? 
Also  I  should  like  to  know  whether  there  are 
two  forms  of  Paeonia  Mlokosewitschii  figured 
in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July  25,  1908,  and  also 
in  Botanical  Magazine,  tab.  8173.  Mr.  Watson 
describes  this  as  the  handsomest  of  the  yellow- 
flowered  Paeonies,  but  my  plant,  which  I  owe 
to  Mr.  Groves'  kindness,  is  not  so  large  nor  so 
beautiful  as  Paeonia  Wittmanniana  or  Paeonia 
lutea.  There  is  another  yellow-flowered  Paeony, 
from  the  Caucasus,  P.  macrophylla,  which,  so 
far  as  I  know,  is  not  in  cultivation.  If  anyone 
has  it  I  should  he  glad  to  get  it.  H.  J.  Elwes, 
Colesborne. 

Late  Peas  (see  p.  202). — It  has  been  usual 
for  us  to  gather  late  Peas  up  to  the  beginning 
of  November.  This  year  we  sowed  as 
usual  Gladstone  and  Late  Queen,  but  both 
have  failed.  The  last  pods  we  gathered  were  on 
August  29,  from  Gladstone.  Late  Queen  failed 
entirely.  William.  Currell,  East  Cliff  Lodge 
Gardens,  Bamsgate. 

Apple  Rev.  W.  Wilks.-Oii  the  17th  inst. 
I  picked  from  a  small  tree  in  my  nurseries  a 
fruit  of  the  new  culinary  Apple,  Rev.  W.  vVilks. 
weighing  34^  ozs.,  17|in.  in  circumference,  and 
5£in.  in  height.  The  previous  heaviest  Apple 
was  a  fruit  of  Gloria  Mundi,  grown  at  Hereford, 
and  weighing  32  ozs.  I  have  another  fruit  of 
the  same  variety  (Rev.  W.  Wilks),  weisrhing 
27^  ozs.,  and  twelve,  which  together  weigh  13  lbs. 
10  ozs.       Georae  Pi/ne,    Topsham.   Devon. 

[At  the  Ledbury  Show  in  1888  a  fruit  of 
Warner's  King  was  exhibited  weighing  32  ozs. — 
Ens.] 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL. 

September  22. — The  meeting  fixed  for  Tuesday 
last  was  held  in  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster, 
the  site  of  the  old  Aquarium,  the  Society's  own 
hall  having  been  requisitioned  by  the  War  Office. 
The  Central  Hall  was  not  a  very  suitable  place 
for  a  flower  show,  but  was  the  best  the  Council 
could  obtain  in  the  circumstances.  It  consists 
of  a  spacious  underground  apartment,  lighted  by 
electricity  (which,  by  the  way,  made  it  impos- 
sible to  judge  the  colours  of  the  flowers  correctly), 
with  side  rooms,  and  an  annexe  where  the  com- 
mittees held  their  sessions.  Besides  the  ordinary 
fortnightly  exhibition,  the  annual  competitive 
vegetable  show  was  held. 

All  kinds  of  garden  produce  were  well  repre- 
sented. In  the  floral  section  Dahlias  formed  the 
chief  feature.  In  consequence  of  the  National 
Dahlia  Society's  Show  having  been  abandoned 
growers  took  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  on 
this  occasion  the  specimens  which  would  have 
figured  at  that  show.  The  Floral  Committee 
granted  to  new  Dahlias  six  Awards  of  Merit. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  awarded 
a  Gold  Medal  to  a  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears 
shown  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Allgrove,  of  Langley, 
Buckinghamshire.  There  were  several  other  good 
exhibits  in  this  section,  and  many  seedling  Apples 
were  submitted  for  award  but  although  two  were 
considered  meritorious  none  received   an  award. 

The  Orchid  Committee  made  only  one  award 
to  a  novelty  but  several  collections  received 
medals. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:—  H.  B.  May,  Esq.  (in  the  chair), 
Messrs.  C.  T.  Druery,,  John  Green,  G.  Reuthe, 
Arthur  Turner,  J.  W.  Moorman,  W.  H.  Morter, 
John  Jennings,  Wm.  Howe,  W.  P.  Thomson, 
John  Dickson,  H.  J.  Jones,  Chas.  Dixon,  W. 
Bain,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Geo. 
Paul,  J.  F.  McLeod,  and  F.  W.  Harvey. 

AWARDS     OF     MERIT. 

Heliotn-opium  Mrs.  J.  IF.  Lowther.—A  dark- 
coloured  variety  of  compact  habit,  suitable 
either  for  bedding  or  pot-culture ;  one  of  the 
plants  carried  an  inflorescence  more  than  9  inches 
across.  Shown  by  Messrs.  \Y.  Cdtbush  and 
Son. 

Aster  Amellus  Arethusa. — A  beautiful  mauve- 
tinted  flower;  rather  taller,  and  slightly  more 
lax  than  the  type.  Shown  by  Messrs.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Ltd. 

A.  vimineus  Lovely. — This  variety  has  soft, 
mauve-pink  flowers,  a  distinct  advance  in  the 
shades  of  the  small-flowered  section.  Shown  by 
Messrs.   H.  J.  Jones,  Ltd. 

Salvia  Gnggii. — A  North  Mexican  species 
forming  a  small,  slender  shrub  about  3  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  1  to  1£  inch  long,  dark- 
green  above,  and  slightly  paler  beneath.  The 
inflorescence  forms  a  raceme  of  carmine  flowers, 
the  latter  with  the  usual  broad  lip.  The  species 
makes  a  good  greenhouse  flowering  plant  for 
the  autumn,  and  it  will  probably  prove  hardy 
in  favoured  localities,  as  it  grows  wild  at  an 
elevation  of  10,000  feet.  Shown  by  Mr.  Amos 
Perry. 

Pileostegm  viburnoides. — A  monotypic  genus, 
a  member  of  the  N.  0.  Saxifrageae.  The  plant 
bears  some  resemblance  to  Skimmia  japonica,  and 
has  an  inflorescence  like  an  Aralia.  The  leaves 
are  coriaceous,  about  2£  inches  long,  acuminate, 
and  entire.  The  tiny,  globular,  white  flowers 
bear  each  a  little  cap.  hence  the  generic  name. 
This  is  pushed  off  by  the  growing  stamens,  which 
are  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  flower.  The 
plant  is  hardy,  and  is  promising  from  the  gar- 
dener's point  of  view,  as  it  blooms  when  most 
other  shrubs  are  over.  The  specimen  exhibited 
bv  the  Hon.  Vioary  Gtbbs  was  introduced  from 
China  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson. 

The  following  varieties  of  Dahlia  received 
Awards  : — Lord  Kitchener  (Cactus),  oTange- 
scarlet,  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith  ;  Neptune 
(Cactus),  pink,  marked  and  lined  with  deeper 
crimson;  W.  E.  Peters  (Cactus),  crimson,  ap- 
proaching scarlet  at  the  base  of  the  florets : 
Melody  (Cactus),  sulphur-yellow,  tipped  with 
white,  the  last  three  shown  by  Messrs.   Stred- 


wick  and  Son  ;  Lowfield  Star,  a  pink  form  of 
White  Star  (see  fig.  89),  shown  by  Messrs.  J. 
C'heal  and  Sons  ;  and  Barbara  Purvis  (Pompon), 
White,    shown   by    Messrs.    Keynes,    Williams 

AND   Co. 

GENERAL     EXHIBITS. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  exhibited  a 
collection  of  stove  plants,  of  such  kinds  as 
Dioscorea  illustris,  Ficus  Parcellii,  Maranta 
regalis,  Acalypha  hispida,  and  Dracaena  Sander- 
iana.     (Silver-gilt  Floral  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  showed 
flowering  and  ornamental-leaved  trees  and  shrubs, 
together  with  a  large  exhibit  of  Dahlias.  Varie- 
ties of  Ceanothus,  Baccharis  halimifolia,  a  very 
showy  shrub  for  autumn  effect,  with  trusses  of 
white  pappus;  Acer  tataricum  (Ginnale),  Bud- 
dleia  variabilis  amplissima,  a  deep  pink  form, 
with  dense,  upright  spike;  the  Darmouth  am! 
Transcendens  crabs,  both  very  ornamental  in 
fruit,  and  Tamarix  hispida  aestivalis,  were  all 
noteworthy.  The  Dahlias  included  the  beautiful 
White  Star  variety,  see  fig.  89,  which  was 
awarded  the  First-class  Certificate  of  the 
National  Dahlia  Society  and  the  R.H.S.  Award 
of  Merit  on  September  8,  1914.  The  variety  is 
recommended  for  garden  decoration,  and  is 
especially  valuable  for  furnishing  cut  blooms,  as 
the  stems  are  stiff  and  long.  The  blooms,  which 
are  pure  white,  with  a  golden  centre,  have  two 
rows  of  florets,  and  have  been  likened  to  a  Water 
Lily.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill. 
Enfield,  exhibited  Chironia  baccifera,  Nerines 
and  Statice  imbricata. 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  Edmonton,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  Ferns, 
Veronicas,   Bouvardias,  and  Begonias. 

Mr.  C.  Enqelmann,  Saffron  Walden,  showed 
Carola,  Scarlet  Carola,  and  Gorgeous  especially 
well  in  a  collection  of  Perpetual-flowering  Carna- 
tions.    (Silver   Banksian   Medal.) 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester,  ex 
hibited   Roses,  the  varieties  Rayon  d'Or,  Jessie. 
Orleans    Rose,    Juliet,    and    Ellen  Poulsen  being 
remarkably    good.     (Silver   Flora  Medal.) 

Roses  were  also  exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  and 
J.  Brown,  Peterborough,  and  the  award  of  a 
Silver  Banksian   Medal  was   made. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Riding,  Chingford,  Essex,  showed 
Dahlias,  mainly  Collerette  and  Paeony-flowered 
varieties.  This  collection  was  the  finest  in  the 
show  and  was  rich  in  novelties.  Notable  Coller- 
ette sorts  were  C.  P.  Charlosse,  Ideal,  Nero,  and 
Star  of  Montplaisir,  whilst  the  best  of  the 
Paeony-flowered  varieties  were  Corrie,  Loveli- 
ness, Mozart,  Mme.  Charon  and  Boeldian. 
(Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Dahlias  were  also  exhibited  by  Messrs.  James 
Carter  and  Co.,  Raynes  Park  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal)  ;  Messrs.  Carter,  Page  and  Co.,  London 
Wall  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal)  ;  Mr. 
J.  T.  West,  Tower  Hill,  Brentwood  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal;  and  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.. 
Felt  ham.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Wells,  Ltd.,  Merstham,  exhibited 
Antirrhinum  Nelrose,  including  tiny  plants 
flowering  in  small  pots,  and  the  Scarlet  Carnation 
Champion. 

Messrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ltd.,  Hither  Green. 
Lewisham,  filled  a  large  table  with  border  Asters 
(Michaelmas  Daisies).  Notable  varieties  were 
Mrs.  Frank  Penn,  Lil  Fardell.  the  large-flowered 
and  best  of  the  Novae-Angliae  section,  Lady 
Shackleton,  mauve;  Mrs.  Heneage,  corn-flower 
blue ;  and  Mrs.  H.  Morris,  clear  pink.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  Ernest  Ballard,  Colwall.  Herefordshire, 
also  showed  border  Asters  of  such  notable  varie- 
ties as  Nancv  Ballard,  Jupiter,  Mira,  Opal,  and 
Corona.      (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  was  awarded  a 
Bronze  Banksian  Medal  for  Alpines  and  choice 
shrubs.  The  exhibit  included  a  flowering  plant 
of  the  rare  Saxifraga  mandschurica ;  the  in- 
florescence resembles  a  lax  truss  of  Petasites 
fraerans. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry.  Enfield,  was  awarded  a 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  hardy  flowers,  in  which 
Tritonias  and  Dianthus  Napoleon  III.  were 
features. 

Mr.  W.  Wells,  junr.,  Merstham,  showed  vane 
ties  of  Phlox  decussata,  for  which  a  Silver  Bank- 
sian Medal  was  awarded. 
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Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (in  the 
chair),  and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec.),  W. 
Bolton  J.  Wilson  Potter,  F.  J.  Hanbury,  F. 
Sander,  Walter  Cobb,  R.  G.  Thwaites,  T.  Arm- 
strong, J.  Charlesworth,  W.  H.  Hatcher,  C.  H. 
Curtis,  A.  Dye,  E.  H.  Davidson,  S.  W.  Flory, 
Gurney  Wilson,  and  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch. 

AWARD      OF      MERIT. 

Cattleya  amabilis  Fowler's  variety  [labiata 
x  Warscewiczii),  from  J.  Gurnet  Fowler,  Esq.. 
Brackenhurst,  Pembury  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis). 
A  beautiful  hybrid,  in  which  the  difficult 
task  of  excelling  the  best  form  of  C. 
labiata  is  accomplished.  The  spike  bore 
three  massive  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  of 
which  were  coloured  bright  rosy-mauve,  the  lip 
deep  rose-purple  with  gold  lines  at  the  base, 
the  middle  area  having  large  yellowish-white 
blotches  on  each  side,  even  more  pronounced 
than  in  C.  Warscewiczii. 

GENERAL   EXHIBITS. 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  showed  a  grand 
plant  of  Cattleya  Prince  Edward  (Schillenana 
X  Warscewiczii),  with  a  spike  of  six  rose-purple 
flowers,  and  Brasso-Laelia  Madame  Irene 
Mavrocordato  (L.  Iona  nigrescens  x  B.  Digby- 
ana),  a  neat  flower  with  reddish  sepals  and  petals 
and  rosy-lilac,  fringed  lip. 

Pantia  Ralli,  Esq.,  Ashtead  Park,  Surrey 
,(Orchid  grower  Mr.  Fames),  showed  Laelio- 
Cattleya  Thyone  var.  Bonnie  (L.-C.  Ophir  x 
C.  aurea),  a  charming  yellow  form,  with  red 
lines  at  the  base  of  the  lip,  the  spike  bearing 
four  flowers ;  Laelio-Cattleya  Authela  Ashtead 
Park  variety  (L.-C.  Phryne  X  Warscewiczii), 
a  distinct  flower  of  good  size,  in  colour  pale 
yellow  with  rosy-mauve  lip  having  gold  lines 
from  the  base,  and  Cattleya  Harrisoniana  alba, 
with  five  good  white  flowers  on  the  spike. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Haywards 
Heath,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal 
for  a  group  of  well-grown  Orchids,  comprising 
the  fine,  white-petalled  Laelio-Cattleya  amabilis 
{C.  Luddemanniana  Stanleyi  x  L.-C.  Fascinator) 
and  other  Laelio-Cattleyas,  Cattleya  Antrope 
(C'hamberlainiana  X  aurea),  the  fine  deep  crim- 
son lip  showing  well  in  contrast  with  the  white 
sepals  and  petals ;  three  distinct  forms  of  the 
famous  Odontioda  Brewii,  all  large  and  good 
varieties,  but  very  dissimilar  in  colour ;  Zygo- 
Colax  Charlesworthii,  a  seedling  of  Miltonia 
vexillaria,  good  Odontoglossum  grande,  Angrae- 
cum  Chailluanum,  Habenaria  Suzannae, 
Paphinia  cristata,  Dendrobium  superbiens,  and 
hybrid    Cypripediums. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill 
(gr.  Mr.  Thurgood),  staged  an  interesting  group, 
which  included  a  selection  of  hybrids  raised  at 
Rosslyn,  and  for  which  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal 
was  awarded.  Two  white-petalled  Cattleya 
Hardyana  Countess  of  Derby,  good  C.  Iris,  C. 
Source  d'Or,  C.  Thayeriana,  C.  Suavior,  C. 
Thela  (Mrs.  J.  W.  Whiteley  x  Hardyana),  C. 
Wendlandii,  C.  Harrisoniana  alba,  and  an  inter- 
esting selection  of  Laelio-Cattleyas,  Odonto- 
glossum grande  Pittianium,  the  best  yellow 
form  ;  0.  bictoniense  album,  good  0.  crispum  ; 
Cypripedium  Germaine  Opoix  in  fine  condition, 
and  other  Cypripediums ;  Chondrorhyncha 
Chestertonii   were   also  noted. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  varied 
group  in  which  rare  species  were  arranged  with 
good  hybrids.  Cattleyas  were  a  feature  in  the 
group,  which  contained  fine  varieties  of  C.  Iris, 
C.  Adula.  C.  Maroni,  C.  Mantinii,  C.  Lord 
Rothschild,  C.  Hardyana,  and  C.  aurea.  Good 
Laelio-Cattleyas,  a  fine  form  of  the  massive 
Cypripedium  Franconia  superbum,  Bulbophyl- 
lum  densiflorum,  Sigmatostalix  radicans, 
Anguloa  Cliftonii  citrina,  good  Odontoglossum 
grande.  and  curious  Orchids  of  botanical  interest 
were  also  noted. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Jarvisbrook, 
Sussex,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal 
'or  nn  effective  group  of  showy  species  and 
hybrids.  Cattleya  Hardyana  alba,  with  a  spike 
of  four  white  flowprs.  with  laree,  deedy-coloured 
labellums  was  specially  attractive  :  forms  of  C. 
Adula.  C  Tris.  and  other  hybrids;  C  Oaskel- 
Hana   Milady,   a   pretty   white    form,    with   pink 


on  the  lip;  C.  Gaskelliana  alba,  pure  white;  a 
good  example  of  Laelia  crispa,  some  well- 
flowered  Vanda  caerulea,  which,  however,  did 
not  show-  their  clear  blue  colour  to  advantage  in 
the  dimly  lighted  hall ;  good  Laelio-Cattleyas, 
forms  of  Brasso-Cattleya  Madame  Chas.  Maron, 
Oncidium  incurvum,  and  other  Oncidiums  and 
Dendrobiums  were  included. 

R.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  Chessington,  Streat- 
ham,  was  awarded  a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  for 
a  small  group,  principally  of  hybrids  raised  at 
Chessington.  Among  the  Odontiodas  were  the 
new  0.  crispilia  (Cecilia  X  crispum),  of  a  deep 
Indian-red  colour,  with  white  showing  through 
on  the  lip ;  0.  Cupid,  0.  Devossiana,  and  0. 
Bradshawiae.  Others  noted  were  good  Cattleya 
Adula.  C.  Euphrasia,  C.  Gaskelliana  alba ;  a 
very  fine  dark  form  of  Laelio-Cattleya 
Dominiana,  Miltonia  vexillaria,  with  a  very 
dark  mask,  near  to  Leopoldii.  0dontoglc6sum 
Uro-Skinneri  and  other  Odontoglossums. 

Messrs.  Hassall  and  Co.,  Southgate,  showed 
a  group  of  hybrids  in  which  were  forms  of 
Cattleya  iridescens,  and  their  fine  hybrid  of  it 
with  C.  aurea,  C.  Sybil,  various  forms  of  which, 
with  sepals  and  petals  of  different  tints  of 
yellow  with  ruby-crimson  lip,  were  shown,  but 
none  so  fine  as  the  variety  Lord  Kitchener,  which 
gained  a  First-Class  Certificate  at  the  last  meet- 
ing, although  one  of  similar  colour  but  with  a 
broader  lip  is  said  to  have  bloomed.  The  new 
and  pretty  C.  Beatrice  (Mimucia  x  aurea),  C. 
Thurgoodiana,  C.  Harrisoniana  alba  Stanley's 
variety,  C.  Empress  Frederick  alba,  C.  Lord 
Rothschild,  varieties  of  Brasso-Cattleya  Madame 
Chas.  Maron,  Laelio-Cattleya  Walter  Gott,  and 
some   Cypripediums  were  also  shown. 

Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge 
staged  a  small  group  of  finely-grown  hybrids, 
among  which  were  a  good  dark  Cattleya  Hardy- 
ana with  five  flowers  on  a  spike ;  C.  Iris,  with 
large  and  finely-coloured  blooms;  C.  Rothschildi- 
aniTalba,  goodC.  Dowiana  aurea,  a  choice  yellow- 
petalled  form  of  Laelio-Cattleya  Thyone; 
Odontioda  Bradshawiae,  0.  Diana  and  Peristeria 
elata  (Dove  Orchid). 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  A.  H.  Pearson,  Esq.  (in  the  chair), 
Messrs.  Jos.  Cheal,  W.  J.  Jefferies,  Owen 
Thomas,  F.  Perkins,  W.  Bates,  Horace  J. 
Wright,  Wm.  Pope,  A.  Bullock,  P.  D.  Tuckett, 
A.  R.  Allan  Wm.  Poupart,  J.  Davis,  Jesse 
Willard,  A.   Grubb,  and  E.   Beckett. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Allgrove,  of  Langley,  Bucks,  who 
was  for  many  years  the  manager  of  Messrs.  Jas. 
Veitch  and  Sons'  Langley  Nurseries,  was  awarded 
a  Gold  Medal  for  a  collection  of  138  baskets  of 
hardy  fruits,  principally  Apples  and  Pears,  with 
a  few  Medlars,  Plums,  and  Figs.  The  most 
striking  feature  of  this  exhibit  was  a  number  of 
trees  of  Apple  Rev.  W.  Wilks  in  pots.  The 
specimens  were  only  two  years  old,  but  they 
already  carried  several  particularly  fine  fruits. 
One  of  the  fruits  weighed  nearly  two  pounds. 
Amongst  the  varieties  of  Apples  specially  well 
shown  were  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Newtown  Pip- 
pin, Emperor  Alexander,  Bramley's  Seedling, 
Bismarck,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Warner's  King, 
Annie  Elizabeth,  and,  of  dessert  varieties,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin.  Adams's  Pearmain,  American 
Mother,  and  St.  Everard  (a  variety  raised 
from  a  cross  between  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and 
Margil).  Among  the  Pears,  the  fruit  of  Beurre 
de  Mortillet  weighed  27  ozs.  ;  excellent  specimens 
of  Souvenir  du  Congres.  Marguerite  Marillat. 
Triomphe  de  Vienne,  Beurre  Alexander,  and 
Seckle  were  shown,  the  latter  especially  being  of 
excellent  flavour. 

Messrs.  Dickson  and  Robinson,  Manchester, 
showed  eighty  bulbs  of  Premier  Onion.  They 
were  all  of  the  largest  exhibition  size,  solid,  and 
without  blemish.     (Silver  Gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

The  Guildford  Fruit  Farm  was  awarded  a 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  market  boxes  of 
Apples,  principally  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. 

The  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  Aldenham  House, 
Elstree  (gr.  E.  Beckett),  showed  a  collection  of 
herbs.  Almost  all  kinds  were  included,  such 
as  Lovaee.  Myrrh.  Thyme.  Sage.  Origanum, 
Sase.  and  Marsh  Mallow.  (Silver  Gilt  Banksian 
Medal.) 

D»tt)  V'c.o,  Esq.,  Duckett.  Thaxted,  was 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  collection 
of   fruit  and   vegetables. 


The  Church  Army  showed  a  very  creditable 
collection  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  grown  on  their 
London  plots.     (Bronze  Knightian  Medal.) 

Competitive  Vegetable   Classes. 

An  exhibition  of  vegetables,  open  only  to  ama- 
teur growers,  was  held  on  the  same  date  as  the 
usual  fortnightly  meeting,  and  the  judging  was 
undertaken  by  members  of  the  Fruit  and  Vege- 
table Committee.  The  classes  numbered  forty, 
some  being  for  collections,  and  some  for  single 
dishes;  there  was  a  fair  amount  of  competition, 
and  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  was  on  the  whole 
very  good.  The  first  class  was  for  twelve  distinct 
vegetables,  to  be  selected  from  a  given  list.  The 
first  prize  consisted  of  the  Sutton  Challenge  Cup, 
value  £21,  and  £10  in  money.  The  Hon.  Vicary 
Gibbs,  Elstree  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  was  awarded 
the  1st  prize  for  a  very  fine  collection  ;  but  as 
this  exhibitor  won  the  1st  prize  last  year  the  cup, 
which  cannot  be  held  twice  running  by  the 
same  competitor,  was  awarded  to  the  second  best 
collection.  This  was  shown  by  Mr.  T.  Jones, 
Bryn  Penyllan,  Ruabon.  The  chief  varieties 
shown  by  Mr.  Beckett  were  Cauliflower  Early 
Giant,  Leek  Prizewinner,  Celery  Superb  Pink, 
Onion  Ailsa  Craig,  and  Carrot  New  Red  Inter- 
mediate. Mr.  Jones  showed  Onion  Ailsa  Craig, 
Cauliflower  Early  Giant,  Parsnip  Tender  and 
True,   Tomato   Sunrise,  and   Beet   Blood-red. 

In  Class  2,  for  nine  distinct  kinds,  from  the 
same  last,  as  in  Class  1,  Lord  North,  Wroxton 
Abbey,  Oxfordshire  (gr.  E.  R.  Janes),  obtained  ths 
1st  prize,  his  excellent  collection  including  Cauli- 
flower Autumn  Giant,  Carrot  Early  Gem,  Turnip 
Snowball,  Potato  Dover  Castle,  and  Onion  Brown 
Globe.  The  second  prize  collection  contained 
well-grown  specimens  of  Celery  Aldenham  Prize 
Pink  and  Pea  Autocrat;  the  name  of  the  exhi- 
bitor was  missing,  the  card  having  been  re- 
moved. The  3rd  prize  was  awarded  to  Sir 
Montagu  Turner,  Romford  (gr.  Mr.  Humphrey). 

In  Class  3,  for  six  kinds  taken  from  the  list 
drawn  up  for  Classes  1  and  2,  the  Rev.  J. 
Davtes,  of  Crowle  Vicarage,  Worcester,  was 
placed  1st  for  a  particularly  good  collection,  in- 
cluding creditable  specimens  of  Leek  Lyon,  Onion 
Premier,  Parsnip  Tender  and  True,  Carrot  Scar- 
let Intermediate,  and  Tomato  Moneymaker.  The 
second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Keep. 
Aldermaston,  Reading.  His  Celery  and  Leeks 
were  exceptionally  good. 

Classes  4  and  5  were  for  twelve  and 
six  varieties  respectively  of  Potatos.  The 
quality  of  the  exhibits  was  very  high, 
and  the  prize-winner  in  the  larger  class, 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Dennison,  Little  Oaddesdon,  Berk- 
hamsted  (gr.  Mr.  A.  G.  Gentle),  showed  excep- 
tionally well.  The  tubers  were  all  of  good  shape, 
the  colour  even  and  clear,  and  there  was  every 
evidence  of  good  and  careful  culture.  The  tubers 
of  King  Edward,  Carter's  Snowball,  Reid's  Seed- 
ling. Excelsior,  and  Purple  Emperor  were  parti- 
cularly good.  The  second  prize  for  twelve  varie- 
ties was  awarded  to  G.  Thorn,  Esq.,  Willes- 
borough,  Ashford  (gr.  Mr.  M.  Hoad),  for  a  good 
collection.  In  Class  5  (for  six  varieties)  the  Rev. 
—  McCurdie,  Weybridge  (gr.  Mr.  Basil),  gained 
the  1st  prize.  His  collection  was  an  extremely 
good  one.  Some  of  his  varieties  were  Purple  Eyes, 
Red  Kidney,  and  Wordsley  Pride.  The  2nd  nrize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.   Butcher,  of  Ashford. 

Class  7  was  for  a  collection  of  nine  distinct 
kinds  of  6alad.  The  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs  obtained 
the  1st  prize  in  this  class,  with  a  very  good 
collection,  including  Celery  Solid  White.  Endive 
Batavian.  Lettuce  Ideal,  and  Tomato  Perfection. 
Mr.  T.  Jones  obtained  the  2nd  prize,  his  speci- 
mens being  but  little  inferior.  Class  8  also  com- 
prised salads,  this  time  in  six  varieties,  the  1st 
prize  for  which  was  awarded  to  Lord  North. 
Class  9  was  for  six  kinds  of  vegetables,  not 
hitherto  specified,  to  be  selected  from  a  list 
given.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Hon. 
Vicary  Gibbs,  and  the  2nd  prize  to  Lord  North. 

Single   Dish  Classes. 

In  the  sinele  dish  classes,  the  Hon.  Vicary 
Gibbs  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  Brussels 
Sprouts  (Dwarf  Gem).  Cabbage  (Imperial),  Cauli- 
flower (Karlv  Giant),  Cucumber  (Matchless), 
Leek  (Prizetaker),  Marrow  (Long  White).  Onion 
(Ailsa  Crnie).  Carrot  (New  Red  Intermediate). 
Turnip  (Yellow  Perfection),  and  Potatos, 
coloured.      Lord    North    was    successful    in    the 
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classes  for  Scarlet  Runner  (Prizewinner),  Beet 
(Black),  Celeriac,  and  Parsnips.  Lord  Ixokth 
was  successful  in  obtaining  the  Challenge  Cup 
which  is  presented  each  year  by  the  R.H.S.  to 
the  competitor  who  gains  the  greatest  number 
of  first  prize  points  throughout  the  show,  the 
■winner  of  the  1st  prize  in  Class  1  being  excluded. 


NATIONAL   CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

October  and  November  Shows  Abandoned. 

September  21.— A  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  was  held  on  Monday  last  at  C'arr's 
Restaurant,  Mr.  Thomas  Bevan  presiding. 

It  was  announced  that  in  consequence  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  being  taken  over  for  naval  pur- 
poses the  contract  with  the  N.C.S.  had  been 
cancelled,  and  therefore  the  October  and  Novem- 
ber shows  would  not  be  held.  It  was,  however, 
resolved  that  the  Floral  Committee  meetings  at 
Essex  Hall  would  be  continued,  and  that  there 
should  be  two  additional  floral  meetings  corre- 
sponding with  the  dates  of  the  first  days  of  the 
shows,  viz.,  October  7  and  November  4.  The 
annual  dinner  wiD  also   be  abandoned. 

With  regard  to  the  conference,  some  discussion 
ensued,  and  the  decision  was  postponed  till  next 
meeting. 

The  terms  of  a  special  circular,  to  be 
addressed  to  the  members,  were  considered  and 
agreed  to,  and  among  other  things  was  the  ques- 
tion of  loss  of  income  and  the  payment 
of  subscriptions  in  view  of  no  shows  being 
held.  Members  will  in  a  few  days  be  in  posses- 
sion of  this  circular. 


sold  war  relief  stamps,  and  it  i6  hoped  that  when 
all  the  moneys  for  stamps  are  collected  a 
sum  of  £10  will  be  forwarded  to  the  National 
Relief  Fund. 


MANCHESTER   AND   NORTH   OF     NGLAND 
ORCHID. 

August  13. — Committee  present:  Z.  A.  Ward, 
Esq.  (in  the  chair),  Messrs.  D.  McLeod,  H. 
Thorp,  A.  Hanmer,  J.  J.  Bolton,  A.  J.  Keeling, 
J.  Lupton,  R.  Ashworth,  W.  Shackleton,  G. 
Weatherby ,  and   H.   Arthur   (secretary). 

R.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Newchurch  (gr.  Mr. 
Gilden),  was  awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Medal  for  a 
mixed  group,  which  contained  Cattleya  Cadueius, 
C.  Hardyana,  C.  Germania,  C.  Gaskelliana  alba 
var.  "It.  Ashworth";  Odontoglossum  crispum 
Virginale,  0.  c.  Xanthotes  "  Ashlands "  var., 
0.  c.  Pescatorei  Ashlandii ;  Miltonia  Bteuanaand 
M.  Roezlii;  Masdevallia  Harryana  splendens 
and  Cycnoches  peruviana. 

Z.  A.  Ward,  Esq.,  Northenden  (gr.  Mr. 
Weatherby),  staged  a  group,  a  feature  being  the 
excellent  culture  shown  in  the  long-bulbed  sec- 
tion of  hybrid  Cattleyas. 

Col.  J.  Rutherford,  M.P.,  Blackburn  (gr. 
Mr.  Lupton),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for 
a  small  group,  composed  principally  of  Cattleyas, 
including  the  "  Beardwood  "  var.  of  Gaskelliana 
alba. 

Messrs.  A.  J.  Keeling  and  Sons,  Bradford, 
were  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  group  of 
Cypripediums. 

AWARD    OF    MERIT. 

Cypripcdium  Fairrii-tisii  (Fairrieanum  x  Cur- 
tisii),  from  Messrs.  A.  J.  Keeling  and  Sons. 

Cultural  Certificate. 
To  Mr.  G.   Weatherby,   gr.  to  Z.    A.  Ward, 
Esq.,   for  a  plant  of  Cattleya   x   Atalanta.  with 
a  spike  bearing  seventeen  flowers. 


THE    WEATHER. 


The  Following  Summary  Record  of  the 
weather  throughout  the  British  Islands  for  the 
week  ending  Sept.  19  is  furnished  from  the 
Meteorological  Office  : — 

REMARKS  ON  WIND  AND  WEATHER. 

Rather  large  and  deep  depressions,  travelling  from 
west  to  east  across  these  islands,  caused  a  very  rough 
and  unstable  condition  of  the  weather.  On  several 
occasions  the  wind  rose  to  gale  force  on  different 
parts  of  the  coast,  the  greatest  strength  occurring  on 
the  14th,  when  the  wind  blew  a  gale  from  west-south- 
west, veering  to  west  or  west-north-west  over  nearly 
the  whole  Kingdom.  On  the  17th  the  passage  of  a  well- 
marked  V-shaped  disturbance  was  accompanied  by  a 
gale  on  our  southern  and  several  parts  of  our  western 
coasts.  Rain  was  heavier  and  more  frequent  in  the 
west  and  north-west  than  elsewhere,  and  at  several 
stations  the  fall  on  the  16th  exceeded  an  inch.  The 
largest  measurements  were  about  1.3in.  at  Holyhead, 
Blackpool,  and  Southport,  1.5in.  at  Cahir,  and  1.7in.  at 
Fort  William.  On  the  same  day  1.3in.  was  recorded  at 
Guernsey.  Thunderstorms,  or  thunder  only,  occurred 
at  some  stations  in  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England 
on  the  17th,  and  at  others  in  the  North-west  and  East 
of  England  on    the  19th. 

THE  WEATHER   IN   WEST  HERTS.  _ 

Week  ending  September  23,  191i. 
Five  degrees  of  front. — This  was  a  cold  week  for  the 
time  of  year,  and  in  complete  contrast  to  the  first 
tea  days  of  the  month,  which  were  exceptionally  warm. 
On  three  consecutive  days  the  highest  reading  in  the 
thermometer  screen  fell  short  of  60°,  and  on  the  last 
two  nights  the  exposed  thermometer  registered  respec- 
tively 1°  and  5°  of  frosts — the  latter  being  the  greatest 
cold  experienced  here  as  yet  this  autumn.  The  ground 
is  at  the  present  time  2°  colder  at  2  feet  deep,  and  3° 
colder  at  1  foot  deep,  than  is  seasonable.  Rain  fell  on 
four  days,  but  to  the  total  depth  of  only  i  inch- 
making  "a  total  fall  of  11  inch  for  the  twelve  days 
ending  the  20th  inst.  On  the  first  two  days  of  the  week 
small  quantities  of  rainwater  came  through  the  bare 
soil  gauge,  but  none  of  the  rain  which  fell  during 
the  above-mentioned  twelve  days  has  passed  through 
the  2i  feet  of  soil  in  the  percolation  gauge  on  which 
short  grass  is  growing.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average 
for  6i  hours  a  day,  or  for  two  hours  a  day  longer 
than  is  usual  at  the  same  period  in  September.  The 
winds  were  occasionally  very  high  for  the  time  of  year 
in  the  early  part  of  the  week,  and  during  the  windiest 
hour  on  the  17th  the  mean  velocity  reached  20  miles — 
direction  W.N.W.  This  proved  the  highest  wind  re- 
corded here  since  April  6.  In  contrast  to  this,  the 
total  record  for  the  24  hours  of  the  22nd  inst.  only 
amounted  to  11  miles.  The  mean  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  air  at  3  p.m.  fell  short  of  a  seasonable  quan- 
tity for  that  hour  by  as  much  as  10  per  cent.  E.  M., 
Bc'rkhamsted,  September  33,  19li. 


UNITED    HORTICULTURAL    BENEFIT 
AND    PROVIDENT. 

September  14. — The  monthly  committee  meet- 
ing of  the  above  society  was  held  at  the  R.H.S. 
Hall  on  Monday,  the  14th  inst.,  Mr.  Arthur  Bed- 
ford in  the  chair.  Two  new  members  were 
elected.  Three  members  were  allowed  to  with- 
draw double  the  amount  of  interest  due  to  them, 
amounting  to  £10  19s.  ;  also  three  members  over 
the  age  of  70  years  withdrew  from  their  deposit 
account  sums  amounting  to  £16  18s.  6d.  ;  and 
the  sums  of  £29  9s.  6d.  and  £19  3s.  were  passed 
for  payment  to  the  nominees  of  two  deceased 
members.  The  sick  pay  for  the  month  on  the 
ordinary  side  amounted  to  £53  Is.,  and  on  the 
State  side  £30  4s.  2d.,  and  maternity  claims  £15. 
'The  committee  wish  to  thank  members  who  hav^ 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 


{Correspondents  are  requested  to  write  the  names 
of  persons  and  places  as  legibly  as 
possible-  No  charge  u  made  for  these  announce- 
ments, but  if  a  small  contribution  is  sent,  to  be 
placed  in  our  collecting  Box  for  the  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund,  it  will  be  thankfully  received,  and 
an  acknowledgment  made   in  these  columns.] 

Mr.  J.  W.  Perry,  for  the  past  two  years  Gardener 
to  Panizzi  Preston,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Landford  Manor, 
Salisbury,  Wiltshire,  as  Gardener  to  E.  K.  B.  Tighe. 
Esq.,  D.L.,  Woodstock  Park,  Inistioge,  Co.  Kilkenny, 
Ireland. 

Mr  F.  W.  Gallop,  for  the  past  six  years  Gardener 
to  P.  S.  Foster.  Esq.,  M.P..  as  Gardener  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Ln-FORD,  Lilford  Hall,  Northamp- 
tonshire. 

Mr.  C-  Garratt.  Gardener  to  the  late  Right  Hon.  J. 
Chamberlain,  Highbury,  Birmingham,  as  Gardener 
to  P.  S.  Foster,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Canwell  Hall,  Sutton 
Coldfield. 

Mr-  A.  Lang'ford.  for  3;  years  Gardener  to  T.  S.  D. 
Wallace,  Esq.,  and  74  years  to  Colin  Docwra,  Esq., 
Herontield,  Potters  Bar,  as  Gardener  to  Sir  John 
EDWARDS-MOSS,  Bt.,  Thamesfield,  Henlev-on-Thames. 
[Thanks  for   Is.    for  R.G.O.F.  box.— Eds'.] 


MARKETS. 

COYENT  GARDEN,  September  $8. 
We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  i  very 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not 
represent  the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  average  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply- 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  severa  imes 
in  one  day.— EDS. 

Cut  Flower*,  &c:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


California  Seeds.  —  We  learn  from  the 
American  Press  that  on  the  whole  the  seed 
crops  of  California  are  likely  to  be  light.  There 
is  practically  no  surplus,  and  as  Continental  sup- 
plies are  not  likely  to  be  readily  available,  the 
demand  will  be  greater  than  usual.  There  is 
about  half  a  crop  of  Lettuces,  60  to  70  per  cent. 
of  Onions,  and  the  Carrot  crop  is  variable,  accord- 
ing to  the  district.  Parsley,  Parsnips,  and  En- 
dive are  plentiful ;  Radishes  are  good  in  places. 
Spencer  Sweet  Peas  are  yielding  a  full  crop,  and 
there  is  a  surplus  of  grandiflora  varieties. 


s.d.  s.d. 


Arums(Richardias), 

per  dor.  . .        — 

Asters,      coloured, 

per  doz.  bncha.    2  0-30 

—  single,  per  doz. 
bunches  ..     10-16 

—  white,  per  doz. 
bunches         . .    2  0-30 

Carnations,  per 
dozen  blooms, 
best  American 
varieties         . .     13-19 

—  smaller,  per 
doz.  bunches..  10  0-12  0 

—  Carola  (crim- 
son),extra  large    2  6-30 

—  Malmaiaon,  per 
doz.  blooms 

pink  . .  10  0-12  0 

Chrysanthemum, 
Almirante, 
bronze,  per 
doz.  blooms    . .     0  9*  1  0 

—  Ashley,  pink, 
per  doz.  bun. . .     3  0-40 

—  Betty      Spark, 
Pink,  per  doz. 
bunches         . .    4  0-60 
H  o  1 1  y  c  o  1 1 , 
Bronze,  per  doz.    0  9-13 

—  Martin, veil-  w, 
per  doz.  bun....    3  0-40 

—  Mercedes,  yel- 
low, per  doz. 
blooms  ..     10-20 

—  Mrs.  Beech, 
bronze,  per 
doz.  blooms   ..     0  S-0  10 

—  Princess,  pink, 
per  doz.  ..     2  0-26 

—  sprays,  white, 
per  doz.  bun...     4  0-60 

—  white,  per  doz. 
blooms, medium  10-16 

large         . .     2  0-26 

Eucharis,  per  doz.     1  6*  2  0 
Gardenias,  per  box 
of   16    and    18 
blooms..         ..     13-20 
Giant   Daisies,  per 
doz.  bunches     . .     0  9-16 


Gladiolus  brench- 
leyensis,  scar- 
let, per  doz. 
spikes  .. 

Lapageria  alba,  per 
doz.  blooms   . . 

Ltlium       auratum, 

pei  bunch 
—  longiflornm, 

per  doz.,  long.. 
short 


a.  d.  a.  d. 
Li  Hum  lancifolium 
album,  long   . . 

short     . . 

rubrum,  per 

doz.,  long 

short    .. 

Lilyof-the-Valley, 
per        dozen 
bunches : 

—  extra  special  . .  15  0   — 

—  special . .        . .  10  0-12  0 
8  0-90 


10-16 
10-16 


10-13 
10   — 


—  ordinary 

Marguerites,  per 
doz.  bunches  . . 

Michaelmas 
Daisies,  per 
doz.  bunches . . 

Orchids,  per  doz. : 

—  Cattleya 

—  Harrisonii,  per 
doz.  blooms    . . 

—  Odontoglossum 
crispum 

Pancratium.  per 
dozen  blooms.. 

Pelargoniums,  per 
doz.  bunehes, 
double    scarlet    3  0-40 

—  white,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Physalis,  per    doz. 

bun 

Roses :    per  dozen 

blooms,    Bride 

—  Bulgaria 

—  Frau  Karl 
Druschki 

—  Kaiserin  Au- 
gusta   Victoria    0  9-10 

—  LadyHillingdon   0  9-10 

—  Liberty 

—  Madame  A. 
Chatenay 

—  Melody 

—  My  Maryland.. 

—  Nlphetos 

—  Richmond 

—  Sunburst 

—  Sunrise 

—  White  Crawford  0  9-10 
Scabiosa,      mauve, 

per  doz.  bnchs. 

Statice,  mauve,  per 

doz.  bunches.. 

—  white,  per  doz. 
buncheB 

Stephanotis,  per  72 

pips 
SweetSultan, mauve 
per  doz.  bnchs. 

—  white    . . 
Violets.Eiiglish, pel- 
do/,  bunches . . 

White  Heather,  per 

doz.  bunches..     4  0-60 

Remarks.— An  improvement  in  businesa  shortly  was 
suggested  last  week,  and  this  is  already  in  evidence. 
The  recent  showers  and  cold  nights  are  partly  account- 
able for  a  rise  in  prices,  and  shortness  of  supply  in 
some  cases.  This  is  chiefly  noticeable  among  Carna- 
tions, Roses,  Liliums,  and  Lily-of-the-Valley.  Supplies 
of  Stephanotis  and  Asters  are  gradually  decreasing. 
Good  white  spray  Chrysanthemums  are  somewhat 
scarcer,  Roi  des  Blancs  being  the  best  on  the  market 
now.  Blooms  of  large  and  medium  size  are  chiefly  re- 
quired, especially  white,  among  which  are  Duchess,  De- 
butante, and  Countess.  Bronze  varieties  are  Almirante 
and  Mrs.  Beech.  There  is  no  great  demand  for  pink,  but 
Oranford  Pink  is  the  best ;  and  for  yellow,  Mercedes  and 
Crauford  Yellow,  the  latter  being  an  excellent  market 
variety.  There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  Physalis,  Statice,  and  several  varieties  of 
hardy  foliage.  Violets  are  increasing  in  numbers,  but 
they  will  arrive  in  better  condition  when  the  weather 
gets  cooler,  as  the  best  Violets  come  from  the  West  of 
England. 

Plants  in  Pots,  &e. :   Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


16-20 


2  6-30 


2  0-23 

2  6    — 


0  9-  1  • 


3  0-40 

9  0-10  0 


4  0-50 
2  0-30 


10-20 


3  0-40 

4  0-60 


0  6-10 
10-16 


10-16 


10-16 

10-16 
10-13 
0  9-13 
0  9-10 
0  9-10 
10-16 
0  9-10 


2  6-30 
16-20 


2  0-30 
2  0-26 


16-20 

16-20 


1  6- 


s. d,  s.d. 
Aralia       Sieboldii, 

dozen  ..  ..  4  0*  6  0 
Araucaria    excelsa 

per  dozen  . .  18  0-21  0 
Asparagus    plumo- 

bus  nanus,  per 

dozen    . .         . .  10  0-12  0 

—  Sprengeri        ..     6  0-80 
Aspidistra,  perdoz., 

green    . .         . .  18  0-30  0 

-  variegated      . .  30  0-60  0 
Asters,   Coloured, 

43's,  per  dozen  3  0-40 
Cacti,   various,  per 

tray  of  16's     . .     4  0   — 
tray  of  12's     . .     50   - 


d.  s.  d. 
Chrysanthemum, 

48's,  per  dozen  6  0-12  0 
Croton,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 
Cyclamen,  48's,  per 

doz 10  0-12  6 

Dracaena,      green, 

per  dozen  . .  10  0-12  0 
Erica  nivalis,  48's, 

per  dozen  ..  12  0-15  0 
—    —  thumbs, 

perdoz.  ..     3  0-50 

ui  .oil  is,  thumbs, 

per  doz.  . .     3  0-50 

4S's,  perdoz.    9  0-12  u 

Ferns,   in  thumbs, 

per  100..         ..     8  0-12 
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Plants  in  Pots,  &c 

s.  d  s.  d. 
Kerns,  in  small  and 

large  60's        ..  12  0-20  0 

—  in      48's,      per 
dozen    . .         . .     6  0-60 

—  choicer     sorts, 
8  0-12  0 


10  0-18  0 


4  6-50 
3  0-36 


6  0-80 
2  6-76 


per  dozen 

—  in      32's,      per 
dot 

Ficus  repens,   48's, 

per  doz. 

60's,  per  doz. 

Geonoma     gracilis 

60's  per  dozen . . 

—  larger,  each   . . 
Hydrangeas,    pink, 

per  doz.  48's  . .  10  0-18  0 
Kentia       Belrnore- 

ana,  per  dozen    6  0-80 

—  Forsteriana,60's, 
per  dozen       . .     4  0-80 

larger,    per 

doz.       . .         . .  18  0-36  0 
Latania  borbonica, 

per  dozen        . .  12  0-30  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices,  contd. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
Lilium    lancifolium 

album,  pr.  doz.  18  0-24  0 

—  —  ruDrum, 
per  doz.  ..  15  0-2L  0 

—  longinorum,  per 
dozen    ..         ..12  0-15  0 

Lily -of- the- Valley 

—  48's,  per  dozen  21  0-3)  0 
Marguerites, in  48's, 

per  doz.,  white        — 
Palms,  Cocoa  Wed- 

deliana,      48's, 

per  doz.         . .     18  0-30  0 
60*8,    per 

doz 8  0-12  0 

Pandanus  Veitchii, 

per  dozen        . .  36  0-48  0 
Phoenix     rupicola, 

each 
Solanums,  4s's,  per 

dozen     

Spiraea,  white,  32's 

per  dozen 

—  pink,   32"s,    per 
dozen 


2  6-21  0 

5  0-  9  0 

6  0-  S  0 
9  0-12  0 

Remarks. — There  is  no  news  to  record  in  this  depart- 
ment. Ericas  are  the  chief  attraction  ;  the  quality  all 
round  is  better,  and  prices  are  lower.  Small  plants 
in  thumb  pots  sell  readily.  Chrysanthemums  should 
receive  more  attention ;  some  fine  plants  of  white, 
yellow,  pink  and  bronze  colours  are  available.  The 
Fern  trade  remains  steady. 

Fruit :  Average  Wholesale  Prlees 

s.  d.  s.  d. 


Apples— 

—  Calif ornian, 
Newtown  pip- 
pins, per  box 

—  English  dessert, 
per  4  bushel    . . 

—  cooking,  1  bush. 
Bananas,  bunch : 

—  Double  Ex.     .. 

—  Extra   .. 

—  Medium 

—  Giant    . . 

—  Extra-medium 

—  Red,  per  ton  . 

—  Jamaica,  p.  ton  £15 
Blackberries,      per 

peck     ..        ..     10-16 
Cobnuts,  per  lb.   . .     0  5    — 
Damsons,  per  Jsieve    19-16 
Figs,   English,    per 

doz 10-20 

Grapes:  Black  Ham- 
burgh, per  lb.    0  8-16 


76    - 

2  6-  4  0  I 

1  6-  3  0  J 

5  0-9    0  ' 
7  0-7    6  I 

6  0-  6  C 
9  0-96^ 
6  0   — 

£20     — 


s.d.   s.d. 
Grapes  (continued) — 

—  English,      Gros 
Colmar,  per  lb.    0  9-13 

—  Gros       Maroc, 

per  lb.  . .      0  9-10 

—  Muscat      o  f 
Alexandria   ..      10-26 

—  Canon  Hall,  per 

lb 10-30 

Lemons,  per  case..  15  0-40  0 
Melons,  English  . .  16-20 
Nuts,    Brazils,   per 

cwt 60  ii    - 

—  Walnuts  (Eng- 
lish), per  doz.  lb. 

Peaches,     English, 

per  doz. 
Pears,    Calif  ornian, 

per  case 

—  English,        4 
sieve 

Plums,   English, 

per  i  bushel   . . 

Sloes,  per  doz.  lbs. 


G  0-   -  (i 

10-80 

7  6-10  6 

3  0-  4  0 

3  0-50 
2  0-  2  6 

Remarks. — Some  very  fine  samples  of  both  cooking 
and  dessert  Apples  are  reaching  the  market.  The  first 
arrivals  of  Californian  Newtown  are  to  hand  this  week. 
The  market  continues  to  be  well  supplied  with  Pears 
of  all  seasonable  varieties.  California  is  also  contribut- 
ing some  good  specimens.  Of  Plums  a  few  Pond's 
Seedling  and  Monarch  are  obtainable.  Damsons  are 
very  plentiful.  Californian  Plums  now  arriving  con- 
sist of  the  following  varieties  : — Coe's  Golden  Drop  and 
Silver  Prunes.  Peaches  continue  fairly  plentiful.  Sloes 
are  very  abundant  this  season.  Melons  continue  to 
yield  a  fairly  good  supply.  Grapes  of  all  varieties  are 
plentiful.  Cobnuts  and  Walnuts  are  available  in  larger 
quantities.  Outdoor  Mushrooms  are  plentiful,  but  the 
supply  of  cultivated  varieties  is  limited.  Large  quan- 
tities of  Tomatos  are  arriving  from  Jersey,  and  there 
is  a  big  supply  from  plants  out-of-doors.  Tomatos  from 
home  growers  have  not  been  quite  so  plentiful  this 
week.— E.  H.   R.,  Covent  Garden,  September  S3,  19U. 


Vegetables:  Average  Wholesale: Prices. 


Mushrooms,    culti- 
vated per  lb. . 

—  Butt'  nB 

—  Field,  per  bus. 
Mustard  and  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun- 
nets . .  i 

Onions,  per  bus    . . 

Parsley,  per  dozen 
bunches 

Peas,     English, 
bushel 

Radishes,  per  d->z. 

Sage,  per  dozen     . . 

Spinach,  per  bushel 

Tomatos.English, 
per  doz.  lbs.   . . 

—  seconds 
Thyme,   per   dozen 

bunches 
Turnip,  English,  per 
dozen    bunches 


s.d.  s.d- 

1  6  — 
1  6    — 

•z  6-::   1  ' 


a.d.  s.d. 
Artichokes,  Globe, 

per  doz.  . .        0-  5  0  I 

Beans,  French,  per 

A  bus 3  0-  4  0  i 

—  Scarlet  Runner, 

per  bushel  -0-26 

Beetroot,     per 

doz.  bunches  ..  10-13 
Brussels     Sprouts, 

per  .'■  bus.       . .    4  0  — 
Cabbages,  per  tally    5  0-10  0 
Parrot  g,  per  doz.  ..     2  0-30 
Cauliflowers,      per 

tally  ..  ..  8  0-90 
Celery,  per  bundle  0  9-10 
Cucumbers,  per  flat  4  0-  5  0 
Garlic,  per  lb.  ..  10-13 
Horseradish,      per 

bundle  . .  . .  3  6-40 
Leeks,  per  dozen  ..  16-  — 
Lettuce,  round,  per 

doz 10-13 

Marrows,  per  tally    5  0-10  n 
Mint,  per  doz.       ..     2  0-40 

REMARKS. — Vegetables  of  all  ordinary  kinds  are  yield' 
ing  an  average  supply. — E.  H.  R.,  Covent  Garden 
September  23,  I91h. 

New  Potatos. 
s.  d.  s.d.  I  b.  d.  s.rf 

Bedford       ..         ..     3  0-36      „     .  „  Q 

Klackland 2  9-331  ^enL  "         "     3  & 

Lincoln       ..         ..     3  0-40]  Essex  ..         ..     30-36 

REMARKS — The   market   is  well   supplied,   but    the   de- 
mand is  only  moderate.     Prices   are   about  the  same  as 
last    \\<  -  k .     St( ich a    \  a    Lon don   are  very    large. — Edward 
7.    Newborn,   Covent  Garden    and   St.   Pancras,   Septem- 
.  19U. 
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Watercress,  per  doz-    0  4-06 
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John  McElvery.— The  American.  Florist 
records  the  death,  on  August  25,  of  John 
McElvery,  a  gardener  and  florist,  of  Brooklyn, 
New  YorlL  Mr.  McElvery  was  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, but  emigrated  with  his  parents  to  America 
when  about  eleven  years  old.  For  a  consider- 
able time  he  made  a  speciality  of  Water-lily 
culture,  and  attained  much  success.  He  was 
seventy-nine  years  of  age. 
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Bag  of  Onions:  F.  A.  A  market  bag  of  Onions 
contains    approximately   one   cwt. 

Celery:  J.  S.  M.  The  plants  have  "  bolted." 
probaoly  because  of  the  dry  season.  No 
disease  is  present. 

Calanthe  Veitchii  Unhealthy:  H.  W.  D. 
The  trouble  is  due  to  an  excess  of  moisture, 
and  not  to  organic  disease.  Keep  the  atmo- 
sphere drier,  and  ventilate  the  house  freely 
when  the  weather  is  favourable. 

"French"  Garden.  G.  T—  September  is  the 
best  month  in  which  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
next  season's  cropping,  and  the  following  plan 
is  recommended  for  the  different  classes  of 
work  :— (1)  Cold  cultivation,  which  will 
be  very  prominent  next  year  as  the 
sole  method  to  employ  all  the  material 
without  or  with  very  little  manure.  (2) 
The  Melon  quarters  should  be  changed  yearly 
as  the  best  way  to  improve  and  trench 
a  poor  piece  of  ground.  (3)  The  open-air  crops, 
which  always  do  well  in  succession  to  the 
Melon  quarter  of  the  previous  season.  (4)  The 
winter  quarter  for  rearing  Lettuces  and  Cauli- 
flowers for  spring.  The  hot-beds  are  usually 
made  at  the  same  place.  Once  the  plan  is 
ready,  the  ground  allotted  to  the  rearing  of 
the  seedlings  through  the  winter  is  cleaned 
of  all  refuse  and  weeds  ;  manure  the  ground 
heavily  for  the  benefit  of  the  crops  which  have 
to  follow  in  the  spring  and  dig  it  deeply.  The 
black  soil,  which  will  be  used  for  top-dressing 
these  quarters,  must  be  broken  up  at  an  early- 
date  and  passed  through  the  i-inch  mesh  screen 
while  the  weather  keeps  dry.  Preparations 
should  be  made  for  sowing  the  Cauliflowers  for 
6pring  use  by  filling  one  or  two  frames  with 
black  soil.  Insert  the  seeds  very  thinly.  It 
is  desirable  to  sow  for  planting  outside  in 
March  in  the  first  week  in  October.  The 
Snowball  is  an  excellent  variety  for  the  pur- 
pose. Erfurt  is  also  to  be  recommended, 
whilst  All-the-Year-Round,  Driancourt,  and 
Early  Parisian  should  be  reserved  for  planting 
in  the  open.  If  other  sorts  are  preferred, 
select  those  of  a  dwarf  growth  with  small 
foliage,  and  with  a  close  and  firm  inflores- 
cence. 

Ground   Overrun  with  Balsam  :   Delta.      We 

suspect  the  plant  is  Convolvulus  or  Bindweed, 
for  the  two  British  species  of  Balsam  are 
annuals,  and  not  perpetuated  by  underground 
stems.  Your  best  plan  is  to  dig  the  soil  deeply, 
remove  every  trace  of  the  "roots,"  and 
destroy  by  burning.  Do  not  employ  weed- 
killer, as  that  might  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Heath  Twined  with  Curious,  Leafless 
Growth  :  Interested.  The  curious,  leafless 
growth  on  your  Ericas  is  Cuscuta  Epithymum, 
the  Lesser  Dodder.  The  plant  is  a  parasite  and 
belongs  to  the  Convolvulus  family.  It  grows 
wild  in   many  parts   of   Britain. 

Insect  for  Identification  :  Insect.  The  speci- 
men forwarded  is  an  example  of  one  of  the 
so-called  Shield  bugs,  viz.,  Tropicorius  rufipes. 
This  species  is  frequently  met  with  in  woods, 
fields  and  gardens.     Its  food  is,  in  all  prob- 


ability, mainly  vegetarian,  and  it  has  been 
known  to  cause  considerable  damage  to  Cherry- 
trees  in  this  country. 

Mealy  Bug:  ^4.  G.  The  most  effective  method 
of  destroying  mealy  bug  is  by  fumigation  with 
hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  on  which  subject  there 
is  an  article  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for 
July  25,  1914  (pp.  65-66J.  There  is  also  con- 
siderable correspondence  on  the  matter  in  for- 
mer issues  of  this  paper,  notably  that  for 
December  27,  1913  (p.  462). 

Names  of  Fruits  :  J.  J.  G-,  Calne.  Siberian 
Crab. —  W.  B.  1,  Gravenstein  ;  2,  Charles  Roes. 
— C.  W.  1,  Emperor  Alexander;  2,  Yorkshire 
Greening ;  3,  Bramley's  Seedling ;  4,  Golden 
Noble ;  5,  the  specimen  was  crushed  ;  6,  Plum 
Monarch.— IF.  K.  P.     1,  Ecklinville  Seedling; 

2,  missing ;  3.  Nonesuch  ;  4,  Lord  Suffield ;  5, 
Lady  Derby  (syn.  Whorle  Pippin)  ;  6,  Forge. 
J.  M.  16'  Beurre  Superfin ;  24,  Comte  de 
Lamy ;  6,  Beurre  Superfin ;  25,  Conseiller  de 
la  Cour ;  49.  Beurre  Clairgeau ;  46,  Flemish 
Beauty;  4.  Chaumontel ;  23,  Marie  Louise;  22, 
Bergamotte  Esperen ;  47.  Josephine  de 
Malines ;  28,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle  ;  50,  Marie 
Louise;  29,  Beurre  Diel.  —  Willis  Brunt. 
Pears:  1,  Beurre  d'Amanlis;  2,  Passe  Colmar. 
Apple :    Gogar  Pippin    (syn.    Stone    Pippin). — 

5.  2V.  1,  Beurre  d'Amanlis;  2,  Beurre  Clair- 
geau; 3,  X,  not  recognised;  4,  Beurre  Bache- 
lier ;  5.  Marechal  de  la  Cour.  —  //.  C.  1, 
Durondeau  ;  2,  Brockworth  Park  ;  3,  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien  :  4.  Beurre  Bosc  :  5,  Doyenne  du 
Cornice ;  6,  Marechal  de  la  Cour ;  7,  Beurre 
Clairgeau ;  8,  Pitmaston  Duchess ;  9,  Queen 
Caroline. — II*.   G.  M.  1  and  2  not  recognised  ; 

3,  Cellini  ;  4,  Stirling  Castle  ;  5,  Cox's  Pomona  : 

6,  Tom  Putt. 

Names  of  Plants  :  G.  S.  Elgin.  1,  TJlmus 
campestris  var.  Louis  van  Houtte ;  2,  Pyrus 
arbutifolia. — J .  S.     Caryopteris  Ma6tacanthus. 

Roses  for  a  Light  Soil:  A.  J.  G.,  Calne.  The 
following  varieties  will  succeed  in  your  light, 
sandy  soil : — Boule  de  Neige,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Dr.  Andry,  Eugene  Furst,  Fisher  Holmes. 
Frau  Karl  Druschki,  General  Jacqueminot, 
Hugh  Dickson,  Mrs.  John  Laing  and  Ulrich 
Brunner,  all  with  the  exception  of  the  first- 
named  being  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Of  Hybrid 
Teas  you  will  find  suitable  varieties  in  Admiral 
Dewey,  Amateur  Teyssier,  Antoine  Rivoire, 
Augustine  Guinoisseau,  Betty,  Caroline  Tes- 
tout,  Clara  Watson,  Colonel  Leclerc,  Coun- 
tess of  Derby,  Countess  of  Gosford. 
Countess  of  Shaftesbury,  Dorothy  Page 
Roberts,  Dr.  O'Donel  Brown,  Duchess  of 
Wellington,  Ecarlate,  Edu  Meyer,  Florence  H. 
Veitch,  General  McArthur,  Gloire  Lyonnaise, 
Grace  Darling,  Grand  Due  Adolphe  de  Luxem- 
bourg, Grass  an  Teplitz,  Gustav  Griinerwald. 
James  Coey,  Johanna  Sebus,  Jonkheer  J.  L. 
Mock,  Joseph  Hill,  Killarney,  La  France,  La 
Tosca,  Lady  Ashtown,  Lady  Pirrie,  Lady 
Ursula,  Laurent  Carle,  Madame  Abel  Cfaate- 
nay.  Madame  Jules  Grolez,  Mme.  Leon  Pain, 
Madame  Ravary,  Mme.  Segond  Weber,  Mary 
Countess  of  Ilchester,  Mrs.  Aaron  Ward,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Munt,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Waddell,  Prince  de 
Bulgarie,  Souvenir  du  President  Carnot.  Other 
good  sorts  for  your  purpose  are  (Pernetiana) 
Arthur  R.  Goodwin ;  (Tea-scented)  General 
Schablikine,  Lady  Roberts,  Madame  Antoine 
Mari,  Madame  Falcot,  Madame  Hoste,  Mme. 
Jean  Dupuy,  Madame  Lambard,  Marie  van 
Houtte,  Mrs.  Herbert  Stevens,  Paula,  W.  R. 
Smith ;  (China  or  Monthly)  Comtesse  du 
Cayla ;    (Polyantha)    Jessie,   Orleans. 

Sweet  Peas  with  Grubs  :  A.  H.,  Worcester. 
The  Sweet  Pea  seeds  are  infested  with  the 
Pea  or  Bean  beetle  Bruchus  pisi.  The  larvae 
of  this  insect  enter  the  seeds  when  they  are 
quite  young,  and  therein  complete  the  whole 
of  the  life-cycle.  The  seeds  should  be  de- 
stroyed. The  beetles  can  be  killed  by  the 
fumes  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  but  we  do  not 
recommend   this  course. 


Communications  Received. — M.  A.  C. — A.  L. — 
B.  D.  K.—  C.  D.  H.— D.  V.  M.— R.  P.  S.— B.  of  A,. 
Hawick— R.  P.  B.— Constant  Reader— R.  O.— H.  B.— 
E.  W.  P.— H.  T.  S.— S.  A.  S.— Miss  B.  B.— E.  P.— 
F    E.  J.— G.   B— E.    W.  S.— D.  D.— K.  D.    G. 
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FRUIT  CULTURE    AT  BAGHDAD. 

AFTER  journeying  for  five  days  up  the 
Tigris  from  Busreh,  near  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  traveller  becomes  aware 
that  he  is  approaching  Baghdad.  There  i6  a 
rapid  transition  of  the  country  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  from  a  barren  plain  to  a 
region  of  Date  plantations,  the  Palms  in- 
terspersed -with  Oranges,  Pomegranates  and 
other  fruits.  For  four  out  of  the  five  days 
since  leaving  Busreh  the  monotony  of  the  bare 
Mesopotamian  plain  stretching  away  on  either 
side  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  has  been  broken 
only  by  the  occasional  appearance  of  a  small 
village,  nestling  on  the  river  bank  among  a 
cluster  of  Palms,  and  perhaps  boasting  a  small 
garden  of  fruit  trees  for  supplying  the  table 
of  the  local  shaykh. 

The  fringe  of  cultivation  which  borders  the 
Tigris  for  nearly  twenty  miles  on  either  side  of 
Baghdad  extends  right  into  the  heart  of  the 
city  itself,  the  date  Palms  mingling  with  the 
buildings  and  occupying  every  spare  corner  of 
ground  in  true  oriental  fashion.  The  business 
section  of  the  city  extends  along  the  river  for 
perhaps  half  a  mile ;  above  and  below  it,  always 
facing  the  water,  are  the  residences  of  wealthy 
merchants,  Turkish  officials,  and  the  few  Euro- 
peans who  reside  permanently  in  Baghdad. 
Adjacent  to  these  residences  are  to  be  seen  the 
only  gardens  of  which  the  city  can  boast,  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  water — since  there  are 
practically  no  canals  of  any  length — and  the 
crowding  together  of  the  houses  in  the  native 
quarter,  which  extends  back  into  the  plain  a 
mile  or  more,  prohibiting  the  culture  of  practi- 
cally anything  except  the  omnipresent  Palm. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  cul- 
ture of  the  Date  is  the  most  impo-fant  horticul- 
tural industry  of  Baghdad.  No  other  product 
can  ever  appeal  to  the  Arab  as  does  the  Date ; 


not  only  does  it  require  the  least  cultural  atten- 
tion of  all  the  fruits  he  grows,  but  its  sweet 
and  syrupy  fruit  suits  his  palate  perfectly.  It 
has  been  roughly  estimated  that  there  are,  in 
the  district  contiguous  to  Baghdad,  one  million 
Palms.  The  plantations  vary  in  size  from  a 
few  acres,  or  even  a  few  trees,  to  the  immense 
property  of  the  late  Kazim  Pasha,  seven  miles 
above  the  city,  whose  extent  the  Arab  describes 
by  saying  that  one  can  enter  it  at  sunrise,  walk 
all  morning,  and  not  have  reached  the  other 
side  by  noon.  While  the  Turks  have  obtained 
control  of  some  of  the  largest  plantations,  many 
of  them  are  still  owned  by  wealthy  Arabs,  who 
take  a  keen  interest  in  the  Date,  not  only  be- 
coming expert  in  identifying  varieties  by  the 
character  and  foliage  of  the  Palm,  but  having  a 
wide  acquaintance  with  the  varieties  of  the  en- 
tire Arabian  peninsula.  But  in  spite  of  the 
Arab  proverb 

"  Dig   for  a   hundred  days, 

Irrigate   for  one," 

they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  expend  any  more  labour 
on  the  plantations  than  is  absolutely  necessary, 
and  consider  the  application  of  manure  a  waste 
of  time,  with  the  result  that  quantities  of  valu- 
able fertilising  materials  are  allowed  to  go 
to  waste.  Water  is  drawn  from  the  river  by 
means  of  a  primitive  contrivance  called  the 
kirid,  which  consists  of  a  bullock-skin  bag  at- 
tached to  a  long  rope,  raised  and  lowered  over 
a  pulley  by  means  of  bullocks  or  horses.  In 
a  few  of  the  plantations  oil  engines,  introduced 
by  an  enterprising  European  firm  in  Baghdad, 
have  displaced  the  kirid,  and  have  made  a  de- 
cided  hit  with  the   Arabs. 

With  the  exception  of  the  famous  Khalaseh 
Date,  produced  in  the  Turkish  province  of  Hasa 
in  Eastern  Arabia,  the  Dates  of  Baghdad  are 
the  finest  in  the  so-called  Persian  Gulf  region. 
Furthermore,  there  is  probably  no  other  region  in 
the  world  where  so  large  a  proportion  of  all  the 
varieties  cultivated  are  of  excellent  quality. 
Baghdad  has  very  few  varieties  that  can  be 
called  poor,  while  the  best  are  almost  the  equal 
of  any  in  the  world.  Here  as  elsewhere,  how- 
ever, the  choicest  varieties  are  the  rarest,  and 
are  never  to  be  obtained  in  the  bazaars. 

Zahidi  is  the  most  extensively  grown  of  all 
varieties.  It  is  not  a  high-class  Date,  and  has 
only  obtained  its  popularity  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  extremely  productive,  and  hence  profit- 
able to  cultivate.  It  has  the  advantage  that 
the  fruit  can  be  sold  either  soft  or  dried ;  in 
the  soft  or  fresh  state  it  is  called  Zahidi  Kursi, 
while  the  dried  fruit  goes  under  the  name  of 
Zahidi  Yabis. 

Next  in  popularity  comes  Khustawi,  an  excel- 
lent soft  Date,  rather  small  in  size,  but  of  ex- 
cellent, rich  flavour.  It  cannot  approach  in 
quality  either  Sukkari,  Maktum,  or  Tabirzal, 
the  choicest  varieties  of  the  region,  but  these, 
with  the  exception  of  Maktum,  are  rarely  offered 
for  sale,  the  entire  crop  being  reserved  by  the 
growers  for  their  personal  use,  or  to  present  to 
their  friends.  Asharasi,  a  large  dry  Date,  is 
also  popular,  and  must  be  classed  as  one  of  the 
finest  dry  Dates   in   existence. 

Next  in  importance  among  commercial  fruits 
comes  the  Orange.  Baghdad  Oranges  are  famed 
throughout  the  Persian  Gulf,  large  quantities 
being  shipped  down  the  Tigris  and  across  to 
neighbouring  Persian  Gulf  ports,  while  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  a  camel  train  starting  out  with 
huge  baskets  of  Oranges,  carefully  packed  in 
straw,  destined  to  be  consumed  in  Karbala, 
Hilleh,   and   other  villages  far  off  in  the  desert. 


Nearly  all  the  Oranges  grown  in  Baghdad  are 
produced  as  subsidiary  crops  under  the  Date 
Palms.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  economy  of 
space  so  much  as  the  necessity  of  giving  the 
trees  some  protection  from  the  occasional  sharp 
frosts  of  winter.  While  most  of  the  trees  are 
seedlings,  the  fruit  is  exceptionally  uniform  in 
character,  practically  the  only  variation  being 
in  size.  The  Baghdad  Orange— portugal  it  is 
called  by  trie  Arabs — is  a  brightly-coloured,  thin- 
skinned  fruit,  with  few  seeds  and  abundant 
juice  of  excellent  flavour;  in  fact  a  very  superior 
Orange,  considering  the  small  amount  of  atten- 
tion given  to  its  culture  and  improvement.  The 
more  progressive  Arabs  are  learning  to  bud  the 
Orange,  and  budded  trees  are  now  being  planted 
in  place  of  seedlings. 

Several  other  Citrus  fruits  are  fairly  common. 
The  most  valuable  is  probably  the  Lumi  hamith, 
or  Lemon,  of  which  the  local  variety,  although 
rather  small  and  somewhat  seedy,  is  not  to  be 
sneered  at.  While  one  does  not  often  see  Lemon 
trees  in  the  gardens,  the  fruit  is  nearly  always 
obtainable  in  the  bazaars.  Without  doubt  this 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Arabs,  as  a  rule, 
pass  it  off  for  a  6weeter  fruit,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  Sweet  Lime  or  Lumi  halu,  a  fruit 
that  is  absolutely  tasteless  to  a  European,  while 
to  the  Arab  it  is  far  and  away  the  best  of  the 
Citrus  tribe.  It  is  scarcely  as  common  at  Bagh- 
dad as  it  is  on  the  borders  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Its  large  size  and  bright  appearance  are  very 
attractive,  but  the  pulp,  although  extremely 
juicy,  has  almost  no  flavour  except  an  insipid 
sweetness. 

In  addition  to  these,  one  sometimes  sees  the 
Narinja,  or  Mandarin  Orange,  and  also  the 
Tvrunja,  or  Citron.  The  varieties  of  each  seem 
to  be  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  other  coun- 
tries ;  one  is  forced  to  remark,  in  fact,  on  the 
uniformly  good  qualitv  of  the  Baghdad  Citrus 
fruits,  a  fact  not  in  keeping  with  the  condition 
of  most  other  introduced  fruits,  nor  with  the 
Arab's  lack  of  interest  in  horticulture. 

In  late  autumn  the  Pomegranate  is  almost  as 
popular  as  is  the  Orange  during  the  winter. 
Most  of  the  fruit  sold  in  the  Baghdad  bazaars 
is  said  to  be  brought  in  from  the  surrounding 
towns,  although  the  shrub  is  grown  in  almost 
every  Baghdad  garden.  A  number  of  varieties 
exist,  some  of  thera  being  of  good  quality, 
though  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  them  are  as  fine 
flavoured  as  the  Masqat  Pomegranates.  Neither 
do  they  show  any  tendency  to  become  seedless, 
as  is  claimed  for  some  varieties  both  in  Southern 
Spain  and  Afghanistan.  Ordinarily  they  are 
divided  into  three  general  classes,  rumman 
ahmar  (red  Pomegranate),  aswad  (black),  and 
halwa  (sweet),  which  suffices  for  bazaar  pur- 
poses. Several  named  varieties  are  known  in  a 
limited  way,  Salimi  being  considered  the  best. 
Ragawi,  characterised  by  an  unusually 
prominent  calyx,  Halu,  Aswad,  and  Amlasi  are 
other  more  or  less   well-known  forms. 

The  best  Baghdad  Pomegranates  are  six 
inches  in  diameter,  and  are  sold  in  the  bazaars 
for  the  equivalent  or  three  or  four  pence  each. 
This  price  being  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poorer 
classes,  many  merchants  make  a  business  of 
selling  a,  portion  of  a  fruit,  of  any  size  the  pur- 
chaser desires.  One  can  often  see  groups  of 
Arabs  gathered  around  such  a  merchant  in  the 
bazaar,  purchasing  one  or  two  metaliks  worth  of 
Pomegranate  flesh,  and  consuming  it  on  the  spot. 

Among  minor  fruits  may  be  mentioned  Grapes, 
Figs,  Mulberries,  Apples,  Plums,  Peaches, 
Apricots,  and  the  Nabk  or  Jujube.  None  of  these 
plays  an  important  part  in  commercial  horticul- 
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tare.  Grapes  are  occasionally  seen  on  arbours 
and  trellises  in  private  gardens.  Here,  too,  are 
to  be  found  the  Fig  trees,  which  appear  to  be  of 
small  and  not  particularly  choice  varieties, 
judging  from  the  dried  fruits.  The  Nabk  is 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  trees  in  the  city, 
but  is  valued  more  for  its  shade  than  for  the 
fruit  it  produces,  which  is,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  small  and  almost  worthless.  There  is 
great  variation  in  this  fruit,  and  the  best  varie- 
ties are  the  size  of  a  Date,  pleasantly  subacid  in 
flavour,  and  are  known  under  varietal  names. 
The  latter  are  usually  given  according  to  the 
variety  of  Date  the  fruit  was  thought  most  to 
resemble;  thus  there  are  Zahidi,  Maktum, 
Asharasi,  Khustawi,  and  others.  The  fruit  is 
strung  on  threads  and  offered  in  the  bazaars  at 
a  low  price. 

Mulberries  are  grown  for  much  the  same  rea- 
son as  the  Nabk.  They  require  little  attention 
and  provide  good  shade  during  the  summer 
months.  The  fruit  is  used,  but  not  esteemed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  large  Persian  variety, 
which  seems  to  be  very  scarce. 

Very  few  Apples  are  grown  at  Baghdad,  most 


seems  pre-eminently  suited  to  fruit  culture. 
This  fact  is  testified  to  by  the  comparative 
abundance  of  fruits  at  the  present  time,  and 
the  good  quality  of  many  of  them.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Date,  however,  there  is  prob- 
ably no  fruit  of  which  better  varieties  could  not 
be  obtained  from  foreign  countries.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  Baghdad  has  not  only  its  own 
200,000  inhabitants  to  supply,  but  a  wide  range 
of  territory  on  all  sides  of  it,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  an  effort  will  be  made  by  the  European 
residents  to  introduce  superior  forms  of  all  these 
fruits.  With  its  vast  undeveloped  resources, 
Mesopotamia  has  much  to  expect  of  the  future, 
and  the  development  of  its  fruit  industries 
should  be  given  the  attention  it  deserves.  F.  W. 
Popenoe,  Altadena,  Los  Angeles,  U.S.A. 


ORCHID    NOTES   AND   GLEANINGS. 


MILTONIA  SPECTABILIS  VIRGINAEIS. 
This  distinct  and  rare  form  of  Miltonia  spec- 
tabilis   has  flowered   with   Chas.    Costeker,   Esq., 


Fig.  91. — reversion  in  euphorbia, 
(From  Horti  Medici  Amstelodamensis.) 


of  the  fruit  offered  in  the  bazaars  coming  from 
Persia.  Six  varieties,  however,  are  known  in 
Baghdad  gardens,  and  seem  to  succeed  fairly 
well.  The  best  one  is  called  Shurabi,  and  is 
the  latest  to  ripen.  Kufi  is  probably  next  best, 
but  is  extremely  rare.  Ajmi  is  the  earliest 
variety.  Others  are  Sukkari,  Arnauti,  and 
Rahabi.  The  Apple  is  known  to  the  Arabs  as 
Tuff  ah. 

Peaches  are  scarcely  more  common  than 
Apples,  and  are  not  considered  of  very  good 
quality  by  Europeans,  probably  because  of  the 
inferiority  of  the  varieties.  The  best  is  Sufi 
asfar,  which  is  the  first  to  ripen,  but  it  is  too 
scarce  to  appear  in  the  bazaars.  Other 
varieties  are  Sufi  ahmar,  Sufi  abyadh,  Sufi 
taflisi,  Mizki  asfar,  Mizki  akmar,  Arsasi  ahmar 
and  Arsasi  akhdhar. 

The  Apricots  of  Baghdad  are  small  and  in- 
ferior. The  trees  are  not  common,  but  seem  to 
succeed  fairly  well,  and  should  become  popular 
if  a  choice  variety  could  be  introduced.  The 
same  may   be  said  of  Plums. 

In'  conditions  of  climate,  abundant  water 
6upply,  and  freedom  from  insect   pests  Baghdad 


The  Willows,  Lytham,  Lancashire,  the  plant 
having  been  imported  by  Messrs.  Mansell  and 
Hatcher  with  M.  spectabilis  Moreliana.  The 
flower  is  3  inches  across  at  the  widest,  and  of  a 
clear  white,  the  lip  having  a  striated  blotch  of 
violet  colour.  The  wings  of  the  column  are  of 
the  same  tint,  and  the  crest  yellow. 

It  was  first  shown  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and 
Sons  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  May  18,  1869,  when  it  received  a 
First-class  Certificate.  An  allied  form  with  a 
larger  blotch  on  the  lip  was  known  in  gardens 
as  Miltonia  bicolor,  and  is  now  called  M.  spec- 
tabilis bicolor,  a  name  which  would  be  more 
appropriate  for  both  in  the  section. 

ONCIDIUM  LANCEANUM. 
A  fine  spike  of  this  beautiful  and  fragrant 
Oncidium  sent  by  Mr.  H.  Haddon,  gr.  to  J.  J. 
Neale,  Esq.,  Lynwood,  Penarth,  together  with 
a  note  of  his  success  with  the  species  with 
which  so  few  cultivators  do  well,  proves  that 
the  plant  is  amenable  to  cultivation  if  properly 
treated. 


Mr.  Haddon  says  :  "  I  had  one  plant  here  four 
years  ago,  and  by  cutting  the  rhizome  and 
causing  the  plant  to  break  from  the  older  portion 
— which  if  not  so  treated  would  have  been  un- 
productive of  either  growth  or  flower — I  have 
now  three  good  plants,  and  two  of  them  have 
flowered  freely  with  two  spikes  each.  I  grow 
them  with  the  warm  Cypripediums." 

The  last  remark  is  significant,  for  it  points 
to  treatment  in  a  higher  temperature  and 
moister  atmosphere  than  obtain  in  the  inter- 
mediate house,  in  which  the  plant  is  usually 
found  in  declining  health. 

The  flowers,  which  are  over  2£  inches 
across,  have  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  greenish- 
yellow  colour,  the  sepals  tinged  and  spotted  with 
dark  claret-red,  the  petals  densely  spotted  with 
the  same  colour.  The  base  of  the  lip  is  purple, 
the  front  bright  rose  colour. 

The  species  has  rudimentary  pseudo-bulbs  and 
large  fleshy  green  leaves  spotted  with  reddish- 
brown,  and  when  healthy  is  always  an  orna- 
mental plant. 

It  was  first  introduced  from  Surinam  in  1838, 
and  has  since  been  imported  from  Trinidad, 
Grenada  and  warm,  moist  districts  in  South 
America. 


A   REMARKABLE    CASE    OF    REVERSION 
IN   EUPHORBIA. 


The  genus  Euphorbia  in  its  range  of  varia- 
tion of  vegetative  characters  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  flowering  plants.  Not 
only  is  it  one  of  the  largest  of  genera,  contain- 
ing over  1,2C0  species,  but  in  appearance  and 
habit  it  varies  enormously.  Tiny  annuals,  small 
and  large  herbaceous  perennials  of  very  diverse 
habit,  tubers,  leafy  and  leafless  woody  shrubs  and 
trees,  and  a  great  variety  of  succulent  forms, 
some  of  them  only  two  or  three  inches  high, 
others  large  shrubs  or  trees,  are  all  to  be  found 
in  this  genus.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  wide  di- 
vergence in  vegetative  character,  the  flowers  re- 
main remarkably  uniform.  It  is  to  one  of  the 
dwarf  succulent  kinds  that  I  wish  to  direct 
attention   in   this   note. 

Most  of  the  succulent  species  are  natives  of 
the  drier  parts  of  Tropical  and  South  Africa, 
and  those  who  have  had  experience  in  importing 
succulent  plants  from  South  Africa  are  well 
aware  that  after  a  short  period  of  cultivation  in 
Britain  many  of  them  alter  considerably  in  ap- 
pearance. This  I  have  found  to  be  particularly 
the  case  with  various  succulent  species  of 
Euphorbia  belonging  to  the  group  of  which  the 
plant  represented  in  fig.  91  is  an  example,  where 
the  main  stem  or  body  of  the  plant  consists  of  a 
thick  globose  or  pear-shaped  fleshy  mass, 
covered  with  tubercles,  and  bearing  a  crown  of 
branches  around  its  more  or  less  flattened  or 
depressed  top.  The  native-grown  branches  of 
many  (but  not  all)  of  the  species  of  this  group 
when  first  imported  vary  from  one-quarter  of  an 
inch  to  one  and  a-half  inch  in  length,  and  the 
outer  are  more  or  less  horizontally  spreading. 
But  a.fter  a  season's  growth  in  this  country,  owing 
to  a  more  humid  atmosphere  than  that  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed,  they  generally  become 
twice,  or  more  than  twice,  as  long  as  the  native- 
grown  branches,  and  their  tips  become  tapering 
and  curve  upwards;  and  this  in  spite  of  our 
driest  atmospheric  conditions  and  a  minimum 
amount  of  water.  A  good  example  occurred  in 
the  exceptionally  dry  season  of  1911,  when  at 
Kew  we  had  forty  days  without  rain  during  a 
very  hot  summer.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
period  a  plant  of  E.  gorgonis,  Berger,  was  sent 
to  me  from  South  Africa,  with  full-sized  native- 
grown  branches  half  an  inch  to  one  inch  long 
upon  it.  I  planted  it  in  a  dry  place  in  the  open 
air  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun,  and  at  the  end 
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of  five  weeks  its  branches  had  grown  to  one  and 
a-half  to  two  inches  long,  tapering  towards 
the  tips,  which  were  upcurved.  The  leaves  also 
were  twice  as  large  as  those  developed  in  South 
Africa.  Here  was  a  case  of  a  rapid  change 
under  the  driest  and  hottest  conditions  of  our 
climate,  but  the  most  remarkable  and  interest- 
ing example  of  this  alteration  in  character  that 
I  know  of  is  that  represented  in  fig.  91,  which,  is 
a  photographic  copy  of  a  figure  given  by  Com- 
melin  in  his  Ilorti  Medici  Amstelodamensis, 
p.  33,  t.  17,  published  in  1697.  I  am  not  sure 
as  to  the  species,  but  think  it  very  probable  that 
it  is  E.  gorgonis  above-mentioned  ;  if  60, 
it  illustrates  the  type  of  plant  that  that  species 
might  be  expected  to  revert  to  under  a  very 
gradual  change  of  climate.  The  figure  is  a  most 
instructive  one.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  basal 
parts  of  the  branches  are  thicker,  more  tubercu- 
late  and  the  outer  at  least  are  widely  spreading 
afc  this  part,  which  represents  the  actual 
character  of  the  branches  of  a  newly-imported 
plant;  for  they  would  then  be  about  an  inch 
or  less  in  length,  very  obtuse  at  the  apex,  and 
widely-spreading.  From  the  alteration  in  growth 
I  feel  sure  that  the  plant  was  placed  in  a  warm, 
damp  atmosphere,  which  caused  the  branches  to 
start  growing  at  the  tips  (which  they  would  not 
do  under  natural  conditions)  and  to  taper  and 
become  less  fleshy  and  more  herbaceous  at  the 
apex,  indicating  a  lesser  need  to  store  up  water. 
At  the  same  time  they  have  become  erect  and 
more  leafy,  and  the  tubercles  have  gradually  dis- 
appeared from  the  slender  herbaceous  part.  The 
leaves  also  are  much  larger  and  more  in  evidence 
than  on  the  wild  plant.  At  the  centre  of  the 
plant  are  two  erect  branches,  which  were  pro- 
bably entirely  developed  under  cultivation.  One 
of  them  bears  very  imperfect  elongated  tubercles, 
whilst  the  other  is  slender,  terete,  and  resembles 
an  ordinary  herbaceous  stem,  60  totally  dif- 
ferent in  character  from  the  normal  tubercu- 
late,  fleshy,  spreading  branches  of  the  wild 
plant  that  except  for  the  connection  with  the 
other  branches  it  could  never  be  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  same  species. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  splendid  object-lesson 
in  evolution,  for  in  a  single  season  this  plant 
altered  the  character  of  a  portion  of  its  growth 
from  that  of  a  nearly  leafless  succulent  to  that 
of  a  sub-herbaceous,   leafy  plant. 

These  succulent  species  grow  in  the  driest 
parts  of  South  Africa,  where  they  get  plenty  of 
sun  but  very  little  moisture.  If  we  imagine  that 
the  climate  were  to  change  to  a  more  humid 
one,  very  slowly,  this  figure  shows  us  what 
would  probably  happen.  The  plants  would 
gradually  get  acclimatised  to  more  and  more 
moisture,  and  would  respond  to  such  a  condi- 
tion. Their  short,  spreading,  fleshy  branches 
would  become  very  gradually  less  and  less  succu- 
lent, more  and  more  elongated  and  erect,  with  a 
gradually  increasing  development  of  leaf,  until 
they  assumed  a  more  or  less  herbaceous 
character.  Meanwhile,  the  globose  main  stem 
would  probably  lose  a  great  deal  of  its  size  and 
fleshy  nature,  and  gradually  assume  the 
character  of  a  thickened  rootstock,  giving  rise 
at  its  crown  to  a  number  of  erect  herbaceous 
leafy  stems.  Thus  in  the  course  of  a  gradual 
change  of  climate  operating  through  many 
centuries  of  time,  a  succulent  plant  of  the  E. 
gorgonis  type  might  become  changed  into  one  of 
the  type  to  which  our  British  species  E.  hyberna 
and  E.  pilosa  belong,  or  one  of  the  latter  type 
into  one  of  a  succulent  type,  in  accordance  with 
the  conditions  of  heat  and  moisture. 

The  species  of  Euphorbia  are  so  widely  spread 
over  all  parts  of  the  tropical  and  temperate 
regions  of  the  globe  that  it  is  probably  a  genus 
of  great  antiquity,  and  the  manner  in  which  its 
units  have  responded  to  changes  of  climatic 
conditions  through  long  ages,  together  with 
the   operation    of     hybridisation,    has    probably 


resulted   in   the  very  large  number  of   types  of 
form  at  present  existing  in  this  genus. 

With  regard  to  hybridisation,  I  feel  perfectly 
satisfied  that  this  must  take  place,  for,  from  the 
utter  failure  of  the  several  attempts  I  have  made 
to  fertilise  some  of  those  species  which  bear 
bisexual  involucres  with  their  own  pollen,  taken 
from  various  flowers  upon  the  same  individual, 
and  also  from  the  fact  that  in  many  species  the 
individual  plants  are  unisexual,  it  is  evident 
that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  succulent  species 
are  dependent  upon  cross-fertilisation  for  their 
reproduction,  and  as  I  am  aware  that  hybrid 
forms  have  been  raised  from  seeds  produced 
under  cultivation,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
similar  hybrids  occur  in  nature.  Indeed,  the 
intermediate  character  of  certain  species  between 
two  other  distinct  species  seems  to  me  to  point 
very  strongly  to  that  conclusion.     JV.  E.  Brown. 


FLOWERS  IN  THE  SOUTH-WEST. 

NOTES  FROM  SOUTH  DEVON. 

The  greatest  amount   of   frost  registered  last 
winter   was   6°,    and    this    only    for   one    night. 
Tender     things     therefore     practically     escaped 
damage,  though  Solanum  aviculare  was  slightly 
cut.     Iris  stylosa  commenced  flowering  at  the  end 
of    October,    and    produced    many    hundreds   of 
blooms  from  that  date   to  the  middle  of  March, 
the  last  being  cut  on  the  18th.     The  charming 
little   Violet    Cress,   Ionopsidium   acaule,    was   a 
beautiful  sight  through  January,  February,  and 
March.     It    is    exoellent    for    carpeting    spring 
beds,  grows  only  2  inches  high,  and,  being  sur- 
face rooting,   does  not   rob   the   bulbs.       When 
once  established,   it  reproduces  itself  from   self- 
sown     seed.       An    interesting     little     shrub     is 
Goodia  lotifolia,  from  Australia.     It  bears  about 
forty  flower-racemes,  very  much  like  those  of  the 
Laburnum,  but  smaller,  the  blossoms  being  deep 
yellow,  with  a  touch  of  maroon  at  th  i  base  of  the 
petals.     It  commences  to  flower  early  in  March, 
but   is   rarely  seen    in    gardens.     Another    Aus- 
tralian shrub  that  flowered  profusely   was    Can- 
dollea  tetrandra.     This,   in  the  severe  frost   of 
February,   1912,   was   killed   to  the  ground,    and 
was   thought   to   be  dead,   but  early   in  June  it 
shot   up    from   the   base,    and   is    now    a    shrub 
over  3  feet  in  height  and  2  feet  6  inches  through. 
In  April  it  produced  blooms  yellow    in  colour, 
and  about  an  inch   in  diameter,  in  great  abund- 
ance.    Jasminum  primuliuum  against  a  west  wall 
was  in  March,  a  sheet  of  yellow,  and  the  Mexican 
Abelia   floribunda,    in   spite   of   having    flowered 
in  October,  was  rosy-crimson  with  bloom.     San- 
guinaria   canadensis,    in    damp,    peaty   soil,    was 
pretty  in  March,  when  one  of  the  loveliest  sights 
in   the  garden  was    Corylopsis  pauciflora,   whose 
leafless  branchlets  were  studded    with  innumer- 
able,  drooping,  pale-yellow  blossoms.     Why  the 
plant   should   be   called   pauciflora    it   is    difficult 
to  understand,  as   its   flowers,   instead   of  being 
few,   are   produced   in   abundance.     Clematis   in- 
divisa  lobata  was  beautiful  at  the  end  of  March, 
being  absolutely  smothered  in  white  flowers.     It 
is  one  of  the  best  open-air  climbers  in  the  south- 
west.    Daphne  Blagayana  was  a  beautiful  sight 
in  March,  a  large  plant  having  over  fifty  flower- 
clusters,  and  D.  Cneorum  produced  its  pink  blos- 
soms a  month  later.     A  fine  bush  of  Edwardsia 
(Sophora)    Macnabiana,    7    feet    in    height    and 
6    feet    through,     was    entirely     covered      with 
yellow  flowers,    all  of   which    were    cut   for  in- 
door    decoration.     Watsonia    coccinea    perfected 
the  first  of  its  scarlet  flower-spikes  in  the  month 
of  March,  and  produced  them  at   intervals  for 
fully  three  months,  unlike   W.   Ardernei,   which 
bears     all     it6     spikes     simultaneously.        Her- 
mannia  candicans    was   supposed    to   have   been 
killed  in  the  severe  frost  of  1912,   and  another 
plant  was  procured  in  its  place,  but  in  the  early 
summer   it  shot    up    again,   and   is    now   a   good 
specimen.     Its   name    is   not   found    in   any    dic- 


tionary,  but  as  all   the  members   of   the  family 
are  natives  of  South  Africa  this  species  probably 
comes    from    that    country.     In    March    it    com- 
menced to  expand  its  bright  yellow  flowers,  and 
it  continued   in  bloom   for  months.     Callistemrn 
salignus  blossomed  profusely,  being  covered  with 
its  scarlet  bottle-brushes,  but  C.   lanceolatus  did 
not  flower.     The    first   shrub   to  flower    in  the 
year    was    Correa    caa-dinalis,    which,    against    a 
wall,     was     covered     with     scarlet    flowers     in 
January.     Viola  gracilis  was  a  sheet  of  purple, 
and    Perry's    variety   of   Phlox    canadensis    bore 
soft   lavender    blossoms.     The    South    American 
Drimys  Winteri  began  to  expand  its  blossoms  at 
the  end  of  February,  but  these  were  not  at  their 
best  until  the  commencement  of  May,  when  great 
specimens  20  feet  in  height  were  veiled  in  their 
ivory-white  blossom  clusters.     Towards  the  end 
of  May  Garpenteria  californica  created  a  pretty 
picture,  with  its  clusters  of  large,  white,  golden- 
centred   blossoms  about  2  inches  across.       The 
leaves   of    this    shrub   are   all   dark   green,   and 
show    no   signs  of   the    browning   so   often   seen. 
A  fine  bush  of  the  Canary  Islands  Echium  calli- 
thyrsum,  5  feet  6  inches  in  height,  bloomed  mag- 
nificently.    It  is  growing   against  a  south  wall, 
and,  being  a  tender  subject,  was  badly  damaged 
by  the  hard    frost    in  February,   1912,   but  re- 
covered, and  this  year  early  in  April  bore  over 
thirty  large  flower  spikes  about  2  feet  in  lengtk, 
tho  blue  blossoms   with  their  central  clusters  of 
crimson   stamens   looking   like  shot   silk.        In   a 
neighbouring  garden  a   fine  plant  of   Anopterus 
glandulosus  was  covered  with  branching  racemes 
of    large,    white,    bell-shaped     flowers.        It    is 
almost  impossible  to  procure  this  shrub  now,  and 
it    is    very    rare    in    gardens.        Olearia    nitida 
flowered    well    early  in   May,   and   0.    ramulosa 
bloomed  in  October,  but  died  in  March.     This 
is  the  second   plant  that  has  been    lost,   and    it 
seems  generally  to  die  after  flowering.     The  Cor- 
sican  Morisia  hypogaea  has  increased  enormously, 
either  from    seedlings  or  from  offsets.     Twelve 
plants  were  originally  here,  and  they  have  multi- 
plied   to   over   sixty.     Early   in   February    they 
began  their  flower-display,  and  continued  bloom- 
ing until    April,    the  bright   golden-yellow   blos- 
soms produced  in   quantity  having  a  very  bril- 
liant  effect.     Iris   tingitana    has   been   superb   in 
some  gardens  in  the  south-west.     In  one  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kingsbridge  over  sixty  splendid 
flower-spikes   nearly   3   feet   high   were    in   full 
bloom  in  a  bed.     Iris  sindjarensis  flowered  well 
in    the    early  spring,  and    the  purple  I.  setosa 
bloomed   in   April.        Ourisia   coccinea    from   the 
Andes  of  Chili,  with  the  help  of  copious  water- 
ings, flowered  well  early  in  May,  a  patch  3  feet 
long  and  2  feet  wide  bearing  fifty  flower-spikes. 
This    plant   requires  abundant   moisture,   and   a 
partially  shaded  site.     A  plant  of  Cypripedium 
pubescens  bloomed   finely,   bearing    over   twenty 
flowers,    and    C.   spectabile   is    flowering  equally 
well.        Six     good     plants     of     Saxifraga     Bur- 
seriana  Gloria  growing  on  the  top  of  a  wall  bore 
dozens    of    flowers,     and     Daphne     indica    alba 
bloomed   about  Christmastide.     Aethionema  pul- 
chellum  was  a  sheet  of  whitish-pink  in  May,  but 
last    year    a   fine    plant    of    A.    grandiflora    died 
when   in  full   flower.     Deutzia  kalmiaeflora,   the 
loveliest   of   the   whole  family,    was   a    beautiful 
sight   in   April.     The   rich  rose-pink   of   the  un- 
opened buds  contrasts  pleasingly  with  the  paler 
tint  of  the  open  blossoms,  which  bear  a  crown- 
like  centre  of  stamens.       At  the   end    of   May 
Veronica   Hulkeana,   against   a  south  wall,   was 
a    picture,    being    entirely    covered    with    long, 
branching    flower-sprays   of  little  lavender   blos- 
soms.    A  fine  specimen  over  7  feet  in  height  died 
in  the  same  position  five  years  ago,  and  its  suc- 
cessor will  require  some  time  to  attain  a  similar 
size.     V.   anomala  bore  its  small  white  blossoms 
and  V.  diosmifolia    its   lavender    flowers.       Tri- 
cuspidaria    Ianceolata   was  in   full   bloom  at   the 
end    of   May,   and   was  very  handsome   with   its 
drooping    crimson    flowers,     but   T.     dependens 
flowers    later.        The    lavender     perennial     Pea, 
Lathyrus  pubescens,  on  a  west  wall,  8  feet  high 
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and  6  feet  across,  cams  into  flower  towards  the 
end  of  April,  and  was  a  beautiful  sight,  with 
dozens  of  large  flower-clusters.  It  has  been  in 
the  same  place  unprotected  for  three  years.  A 
large  plant  of  Solanum  crispum,  over  18  feet 
in  height,  flowered  profusely,  but  has  now  been 
cut  down  in  order  to  make  it  dwarfer.  Gladio- 
lus faristis  concolor  was  very  lovely  early  in 
April,  a  colony  of  over  200  bulbs  making  a  splen- 
did show,  and  their  scent  at  night  was  delight- 
ful. This  is  a  very  rare  plant,  and  nurserymen 
do  not  appear  to  stock  it.  Atragene  alpina, 
climbing  over  rough  poles,  flowered  well  in  April, 
but  has  died  out  in  certain  gardens.  Clianthus 
puniceus  was  a  sheet  of  scarlet  in  May,  and  the 
white  variety,  which  is  grown  on  the  same  wall, 
makes  a  pretty  contrast.  A  group  of  Dictamnus 
Fraxinella  albus  was  a  handsome  sight  in  May ; 


CENTIANA  SEPTEMFIDA   VAR. 
LAGODECHIANA. 


This  beautiful  variety  of  the  summer-flower- 
ing Gentiana  septemfida  (see  fig.  92),  is  a  recent 
introduction  from  the  Eastern  Caucasus,  where 
it  grows  wild  in  moist,  stony  soil  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  over  7,000  feet,  near  to  the  small  town 
of  Lagodechi,  hence  the  varietal  name.  It  is  a 
perennial  of  prostrate  habit,  with  ascending 
stems  6  inches  to  8  inches  long,  each  bearing 
from  two  to  four  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the 
upper  leaves.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  and 
possess  short  pedicels,  thus  differing  from  the 
type  G.  septemfida,  which  bears  the  flowers 
more  or  less  in  a  head  at  the  top  of  the  stems. 
The  deep  blue   flowers,    each    about    1J  inches 


them  collectively,  presents  very  great  difficulties 
if  the  bulbs  are  to  increase  in  size  and  vigour 
instead  of  losing  the  strength  they  possess 
when  imported.  Of  the  many  species  tried  in 
these  gardens  none  has  proved  so  successful  as 
L.  Henryi  (see  fig.  93).  Mo6t  of  the  references 
to  this  Lily  which  have  come  before  my  notic? 
record  it  as  growing  so  high  a6  9  feet,  with  20  or 
more  flowers  on  a  spike ;  but  in  these  gardens 
stems  measuring  11  to  12  feet  are  not  unusual, 
with  40  to  50  flowers,  and  in  one  instanoe  56 
blooms  and  buds  were  noted. 

We  have  them  growing  in  various  positions, 
one  in  full  sunshine — in  fact,  a  particularly  hot 
corner — and  another  where  the  plants  are  par- 
tially shaded  from  midday  sun.  Though  all  are 
doing  well,  the  latter  position  is  the  home  of  the 
finest  specimens.     The  border  in  which  they  are 


ENTIANA   SEPTEMFIDA    VAR.    LAGODECHIANA  :  FLOWERS,  DEEP  BLUE,   SPOTTED  WITH  GREEN. 


[Photograph   by  W.  Irving. 


Gerbera  Jamesonii  has  never  flowered  so  well 
before ;  the  beautiful  Chilian  Calceolaria  vio- 
lacea,  a  bush  4  feet  high  and  as  much  through, 
was  charming  in  April ;  plants  of  the  white- 
flowered  New  Zealand  Linum  monogynum  were 
masses  of  bloom ;  the  Australian  Eriostemon 
neriifolium  bore  its  pinkish-white  blossoms  in 
May ;  and  Acacias  armata  and  cordata  flowered 
well.  Osteomeles  anthyllidifolia  was  covered 
with  its  white,  Hawthorn-like  blossoms,  and  early 
in  May  the  tender  Solanum  aviculare  bore  the 
first  of  its  deep  violet  golden-centred  flowers, 
but  the  greatest  attraction  in  the  garden  in  that 
month  was  a  plant  of  the  Mexican  Bouvardia 
triphylla  that  already  carried  over  fifty  brilliant 
scarlet  flower-clusters,  and  has  remained  in  full 
bloom  ever  since,  thus  flowering  uninter- 
ruptedly for  six  months.  It  is  quite  the  hand- 
somest little  shrub  in  the  garden.  Wyndham 
Fitzherbert. 


across,  have  a  paler  throat  with  green  spots, 
while  there  are  also  greenish-yellow  spots  on  the 
limb  of  the  corolla.  The  glossy  green  leaves  are 
narrowly  ovate  and  shortly  stalked,  whilst  the 
stems  as  well  as  the  outside  of  the  flower  tube 
are  of  a  ruddy  brown  colour.  The  plant  grows 
freely  in  well-drained,  moist  soils  in  a  situation 
not  too  sunny.  Seeds  are  produced  with  free- 
dom.    W.  I. 


THE  BULB  GARDEN. 


LILIUM  HENRYI,  AT  DUFFEYN, 
SOUTH  WALES. 
This  Chinese  Lily,  a  member  of  the  Arche- 
lirion  group,  is  frequently  caLed  the  orange- 
yellow  speciosum,  owing  to  its  resemblance  in 
bloom  and  habit  to  the  speciosum  family. 
The    successful    cultivation    of    Liliums,  taking 


growing  was  made  in  the  spring  of  1910  with 
soil  composed  of  three  parts  maiden  loam  and 
one  part  old  border  soil,  with  a  liberal  quantity 
of  decayed  cow  manure  added.  The  depth  of 
soil  is  2i  feet,  and  the  particular  spot  where 
the  Lilies  are  planted  is  on  a  rock  foundation. 
This  latter  fact  seems  to  point  clearly  to  the 
value  of  perfect  drainage.  The  bulbs  were 
planted  in  May,  1911,  after  having  been  started 
in  a  frame. 

Our  method  when  dealing  with  a  large  number 
is  to  place  squares  of  peat  in  a  frame,  6ome  little 
distance  apart,  and  large  enough  for  the  bulb  to 
rest  on,  the  whole  being  then  covered  to  the  top 
of  the  bulbs  with  loose  peat.  By  this  method 
the  bulbs  are  kept  under  control,  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  their  suffering  from  too  much  mois- 
ture before  the  roots  become  active.  Plenty  of 
air  is  admitted  to  the  frame,  and  the  lights  are 
removed    when    growth   commences.     When   the 
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shook;  are  about  a  foot  high  the  toots  have  pene- 
trated well  into  the  peat,  and  the  plants  are 
transferred  with  care  to  their  flowering  quarters. 

In  three  years  the  bulbs  of  L.  Henryi  have 
more  than  trebled  in  size  and  number. 
It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  success  lies 
largely  in  making  a  good  start  with  soil  and 
position  congenial  to  the  bulbs.  Next  in  im- 
portance is  to  see  that  the  roots  are  kept  moist 
and  cool  during  summer.  An  occasional  mulch 
with  partly-decayed  leaves  and  farmyard  or  pit 
manure  will  conduce  to  the  latter  conditions. 

The  flower-spikes  of  L.  Henryi  have  a  par- 
ticularly graceful  habit,  and  to  retain  this  it  is 
necessary  when  staking  the  plants  to  provide 
stakes  about  two-thirds  their  height,  so  as  to 
allow  of  the  plants  being  so  tied  that  their 
pendant  habit  is  preserved.  Seeds  set  freely  and 
can  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  sandy  soil  in  a 
frame.  The  seedlings  should  be  pricked  out 
into  a  frame  and  transplanted,  when  large 
enough,  to  a  prepared  bed  in  partial  shade. 
Arthur  J.  Cobb,  Duffryn  Gardens,  Cardiff. 

CROCUS  VALLICOLA. 
This,  the  earliest  of  the  autumn-flowering 
species  of  Crocus,  seldom  offered  by  bulb 
dealers,  is  in  the  market.  It  is  a  pretty 
creamy- white-flowered  species,  unfortunately, 
rather  fugitive  in  the  duration  of  its 
flowers.  Nor  is  it  very  hardy.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  how  many  can  cultivate 
C.  vallicola  successfully  in  the  open,  with  its 
foliage  unprotected  from  the  weather.  The 
leaves  are  not  produced  until  spring,  but  they 
are  sometimes  injured  by  late  frosts.  C.  valli- 
cola is  a  native  of  Armenia,  Lazistan,  and  ad- 
joining districts,  where  it  occurs  at  a  consider- 
able elevation.  Maw  mentions  and  illustrates 
two  varieties,  C.  lilacinus  and  C.  Suwarowianus, 
the  former  being  lined  with  lilac  on  the  exterior 
of  the  segments,  the  latter  differing  little  except 
in  being  later  in  flowering.     S.  Arnott. 


STORAGE   AND   GRADING   OF   APPLES 
AND  PEARS. 


The  following  particulars  are  given  in  a 
leaflet  just  issued  by  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  Fisheries  : — "  It  is  believed  that, 
there  is  a  very  large  number  of  gardens  and 
small  orchards  in  which  Apple  and  Pear  trees 
are  to  be  found,  the  fruit  of  which  is  not  put 
to  its  most  profitable  use  by  the  owners.  Much 
is  wasted  altogether,  and  more  suffers  in  quality 
through  the  neglect  of  certain  simple  precau- 
tions. The  requirements  for  the  proper  storage 
of  Apples  and  Pears  are  not  the  same.  Apples 
require  to  be  kept  in  a  cool  and  rather  moist 
place,  where  there  is  enough  ventilation  to  pre- 
vent saturation.  Pears  require  warm,  dry  sur- 
roundings, but  even  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions  they  will  not  keep  long.  A  few  days 
after  Apples  are  put  in  store  they  begin  to 
'  sweat,'  and  continue  to  do  so  for  about  three 
weeks.  During  this  time  there  must  be  a  free 
current  of  air  round  them  which  must  not  be  too 
dry,  or  they  will  begin  to  shrivel.  After  the 
'  sweating '  period  is  over  this  is  not  so  im- 
portant. Small  growers  who  have  only  a  few 
Apples  to  keep  will  find  that  a  good  method  16 
to  wait  till  'sweating'  is  over  and  then  pack 
them  as  closely  as  possible  in  a  large  earthen- 
ware jar.  The  jar  should  be  covered  with  a 
piece  of  roofing  slate  or  stone  and  stored  in  a 
cool  shed.  For  larger  growers  a  shed  or  store- 
house is  required  if  no  cool  cellar  is  available, 
and  in  preparing  a  store  the  following  points 
should  be  remembered  : — 1.  The  fruit  must  be 
protected  from  frost,  but  subject  to  this  precau- 
tion the  temperature  should  be  as  low  and 
equable  as  possible.  A  cave  in  a  sand  or  chalk 
bank  makes  an  excellent  storehouse.  2.  A  moist 
atmosphere  is  necessary.     The  best  kind  of  floor 


is  the  bare  earth,  which  may  be  damped  occa- 
sionally. 3.  Ventilation  to  prevent  stagnant  and 
heated  air  is  necessary,  especially  during  the 
'  sweating '  period.  4.  Apples  easily  absorb 
flavours  from  their  surroundings.  They  should 
not  be  put  on  new  wooden  shelves,  or  on  straw 
or  hay,  nor  should  any  strong-smelling  vegetable 
or  other  material  be  kept  in  the  same  room. 
They  should  be  placed  on  slate  shelves  or  old, 
seasoned  wood  may  be  use^l.  A  useful  Apple 
store  may  be  made  by  digging  a  large  trench 
about  10  feet  wide  and  as  long  as  is  required. 
The  depth  should  be  about  2  feet.     A  wall  one 


sale  should  be  of  similar  size  and  quality.  The 
practice  of  '  topping '  the  consignment  with  a 
better  class  of  fruit  cannot  be  too  severely  con- 
demned. The  following  recommendations  are 
offered  for  the  guidance  of  growers  who  consign 
their  fruit  to  market  : — 1.  Apples  and  Pears 
should  be  packed  in  boxes  of  uniform  size  and 
should  contain  as  far  as  possible  the  same 
number  of  fruit.  It  is  more  important,  however, 
that  the  net  weight  of  the  consignment  should 
be  the  same  than  that  the  number  should  be  con- 
stant. A  convenient  size  for  the  boxes  is  20 
inches  long,  10  inches  deep  and  11  inches  broad 
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Fig.  93. — lilium  henryi  :  flowers    yellow,  with  red  spots. 


brick  thick  and  about  4  feet  high  should  then 
be  built  on  either  side,  and  the  soil  that  has  been 
dug  out  should  be  heaped  up  against  tie  outside 
of  the  wall.  A  roof  of  rough  rafters  thickly 
covered  with  thatch  should  be  built  over  the 
top,  and  shelves  can  then  be  fitted  inside  on 
which  the  Apples  may  be  heaped.  There  should 
be  a  door  at  each  end  so  arranged  as  to  admit 
air  and  exclude  light.  Apples  should  never  be 
stored  in  an  attic  or  top  room  of  a  house.  If 
the  fruit  is  to  be  consumed  by  the  gTower,  there 
is  no  advantage  in  selecting  the  fruit  beyond  Uia 
fact  that  it  is  better  to  eat  the  riper  specimens 
first.  If  the  fruit  is  to  be  sold  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  all  the  Apples  or  Pears  offered  for 


— all  inside  measurement.  These  boxes  will  hold 
about  401b.  They  can  be  obtained  from  box- 
making  firms.  2.  The  approximate  weight 
should  be  put  on  the  outside  of  the  box  as  an 
indication  to  the  seller  of  it6  contents.  3.  The 
name  of  the  consignor,  or  some  mark  by  which 
the  salesman  can  identify  him,  should  be  put  on 
the  box.  Fruit  thus  consigned  should  secure  a 
more  ready  sale  than  fruit  badly  and  irregularly 
packed,  and  will  lead  to  better  prices  and  further 
ordere.  Small  growers  are  strongly  advised  to 
satisfy  the  local  demand  for  fruit  before  con- 
signing to  large  markets,  as  the  risk  of  a  glut 
and  consequent  unremunerative  prices  is  thereby 
avoided  " 
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The  Week's  Work. 


washed  off  on  a  dull,  showery  day  with  a  little 
soft  soap  or  soda  in  warm  water. 


JfLAWlS     UJNUfc.K    GLASS. 

By  C.  H.  Cook,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 

Knowsley  Hall,  Lancashire. 

Gloriosa  superba.— Most  of  the  plants  have 
finished  flowering,  and  water  should  be  with- 
held from  the  roots  gradually  until  the  foliage 
dies  down.  At  that  stage  they  may  be  stored 
in  a  dry  place  with  Caladiums,  Achimenes,  Glox- 
inias, and  plants  of  a  similar  nature. 

Cyclamen.— The  first  batch  of  Cyclamen 
may  be  housed  in  a  greenhouse  having  a  tempera- 
ture of  50°  to  55°  at  night.  Stir  the  surface 
soil  and  sprinkie  over  it  a  little  Ichthemic  guano. 
Wash  the  pots  and  place  them  on,  a 
stage  close  to  the  roof-glass.  Promote  atmo- 
spheric moisture  by  spraying  the  plants  and 
damping  the  paths  and  the  spaces  between  the 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  Hedley  Warren,   Gardener  to  the  Aston-Clinton 
Park  Estate  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild),  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

Figs. -With  the  exception  of  those  on  the 
latest  trees,  most  of  the  fruits  have  been 
gathered,  and  the  earliest  opportunity  should  he 
taken  thoroughly  to  cleanse  the  foliage  by  means 
of  the  syringe  or  garden  engine.  The  long 
period  of  hot,  dry  weather,  coupled  with  a  less 
frequent  use  of  the  syringe,  has,  in  many  cases, 
where  the  trees  have  been  carrying  ripe  fruit, 
favoured  the  increase  of  red  spider  and  other 
insect  pests,  and  measures  must  be  taken  at  once 
to  destroy  the  pests.  Ventilate  the  house  freely 
both  night  and  day,  to  favour  the  ripening  of 
the  wood.  Pot  trees  that  were  forced  early  and 
subsequently  plunged  out-of-doors,  may  remain 
undisturbed  for  another  month,  by  which  time 
the  leaves  will  either  have  changed  colour  or 
dropped.     Should  any  of  the  plants  require  rjot- 
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(See  "  The  Week's  Work  :  The  Flower  Garden.") 


pots.     If  thrips  or  red  spider  attack  the  plants 
fumigate  the  house  with  nicotine. 

Chrysanthemums.— The  flower  buds  are 
swelling,  and  early  varieties  should  be  housed 
before  they  begin  to  damp.  Admit  plenty 
of  fresh  air  to  the  houses,  and  be  careful  not  to 
allow  the  plants  to  suffer  from  want  of  water. 

Campanula  pyramidalis.  —  Plants  raised 
from  seed  this  year  must  be  kept  growing  as 
long  as  possible.  The  best  plants  may  be  shifted 
into  seven  or  eight-inch  pots,  and  the  soil  made 
firm.  Stand  the  plants  in  a  cold  frame,  and 
admit  an  abundance  of  air,  removing  the  lights  in 
favourable  weather  and  replacing  them  only  when 
it  is  very  wet.  Last  season's  plants  that  have 
not  flowered  should  be  shifted  into  slightly 
larger  pots  and  treated  as  advised  for  the  others, 
but  the  roots  should  be  kept  rather  dry 
during  the  winter  months  and  the  plants 
afforded  a  little  protection. 

Shading  and  Sunblinds.  —  All  shading 
materials  may  be  removed  from  most  of  the 
houses  and  a  record  made  of  the  requirements  of 
blinds  for  another  year.  Before  storing  the  old 
blinds  let  them  be  dried  thoroughly,  and  labelled, 
for  this  will  save  time  next  spring.  Shading 
applied    to   the    glass    with   a    brush    may    be 


ting,  the  work  may  be  done  at  once,  but  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  overpot  them,  or  they 
will  make  rank  growth  next  season.  Make  the 
soil  firm,  using  a  compost  consisting  of  three 
parts  good  fibrous  loam,  and  one  part  dried 
cow  manure,  passed  through  a  fine-meshed  sieve. 
Add  a  sprinkling  of  bone  meal  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  old  mortar,  or  lime  rubble. 

Strawberries  in  Pots.— Water  the  roots 
of  pot  Strawberries  with  extra  care,  applying 
neither  too  much  nor  too  little.  When  water  is 
afforded,  let  the  soil  be  moistened  thoroughly. 
Remove  the  pots  occasionally,  to  prevent  the 
roots  from  penetrating  into  the  layer  of  ashes 
or  gravel  on  which  they  stand.  Remove  all 
runners  and  weeds  as  they  appear.  Less  syring- 
ing overhead  is  necessary  as  the  nights  lengthen 
and  become  cooler,  but  every  precaution  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  plants  from  being  at- 
tacked by  red  spider  or  other  insect  pests.  The 
occasional  use  of  clear  lime  water  will  destroy 
any  earth-worms  that  may  be  present  in  the 
soil,  and  prevent  these  creatures  from  entering 
the  drainage  hole. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.  —  The  shoots  of 
the  earliest  trees,  whether  planted  in  pots  or 
borders,  should,  by  this  time,  be  well  ripened. 
In   some  instances   the  trees    are   already   losing 


some  of  their  leaves,  in  which  case  syringing  may 
be  partly  or  entirely  discontinued.  Later  houses 
from  which  the  crop  has  been  gathered  should 
be  ventilated  freely,  both  night  and  day,  and 
the  trees  relieved  of  all  old  or  useless  wood.  The 
season  has,  on  the  whole,  been  favourable  for 
the  ripening  of  the  wood,  which  has  matured 
much  earlier  than  usual.  Hence — except  in  iso 
lated  cases — little,  if  any,  fire  heat  will  b.-» 
necessary  at  this  stage. 

Cucumbers.— Plants  in  pits  are  doing  excep- 
tionally well  this  season,  the  growths  being 
healthy,  firm,  and  strong.  Little  difficulty 
should,  therefore,  be  experienced  in  keeping  the 
plants  in  a  condition  of  fruiting  well  into  tho 
winter  months,  provided  a  suitable  temperature 
can  be  maintained  as  the  days  shorten.  Extra 
nourishment  may  be  afforded  the  plants  occa- 
sionally in  the  shape  of  top  dressings  of  loam, 
well  decayed  manure,  and  bone  meal.  This  is 
better  than  frequent  application  of  manure- 
water,  which  may  cause  the  soil  to  become  sour. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  W.  Crump,  Gardener  to  Earl  Beauchamp,  K.C.M.G., 
Madresfield   Court,  Worcestershire. 

Colchicum.— C.  speciosum  maximum,  planted 
in  the  grass  of  the  pleasure  grounds,  has  no  equal 
for  beauty  at  thi6  time  of  year.  The  stock 
may  be  increased  by  taking  up  the  bulbs  as  soon 
as  they  pass  out  of  flower,  grading  them  and 
replanting  at  once  in  the  grass,  or  the  work  of 
replanting  may  be  reserved  until  after  the  leaves 
are  over  in  July. 

Tuberous  -  rooted  Begonias.— The  best 
variety  for  effective  summer  bedding  known  to 
me  is  the  true  scarlet,  erect  flowering  variety, 
"  Worthiana,"  a  Continental  variety,  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  true.  Healthy  shoots  suitable  for 
cuttings  always  spring  from  the  base  of  the 
plants  after  the  first  flush  of  bloom.  These 
should  now  be  inserted  three  in  each  60-sized 
pot.  Make  absolutely  certain  that  the  cuttings 
are  not  cut  to  what  was  a  flowering  joint,  for 
although  roots  will  form  and  little  bulbs  develop 
at  the  base,  such  plants  will  not  start  into  growth 
in  spring  like  those  taken  irom  a  non-flowering 
joint.  Insert  them  in  fine,  sandy  soil,  give  one 
watering,  then  place  them  in  a  warm  house  where 
every  cutting  should  strike  and  form  a  bulb 
before  the  foliage  dies.  The  plants  should  be 
rested  until  the  spring.  One  point  essential  to- 
success  is  to  avoid  an  excessively  moist  atmo- 
sphere,   which    would    cause    damping. 

Montbretia  and  Ant h olyza.— fioth  these 
bulbous  plants  have  done  splendidly  this  season 
and  are  in  every  way  worthy  of  special  atten- 
tion in  the  bulb  garden.  Antholyza  pani- 
culata  grown  on  the  margins  of  water  is  es- 
pecially pleasing  in  autumn,  the  foliage  resem- 
bling giant  reeds,  and  the  long  panicles  of  bright 
oranse-scarlet  flowers  are  very  beautiful.  Mont- 
bretias  Prometheus,  Star  of  the  East,  and  other 
newer  varieties  raised  bv  Mr.  Davidson  should 
find  a  place  in  every  well-appointed  garden,  but 
the  claims  of  the  old  variety  Crocosmaeflora  can- 
not be  overlooked,  for  the  spikes  have  a  special 
decorative  value  when  cut. 

Marguerite  Mrs.  F.  Sander. -This  variety 
of  Marguerite  is  an  acquisition  to  the  list 
of  white -flowered  bedding  plants.  Cuttines  of 
firm  texture  and  free  from  insect  pests  should  be 
inserted  now  in  a  cold  frame  and  treated  simi- 
larly to  Calceolarias.  They  need  only  be  kept 
free  from  frost.  This  Marguerite  associated  with 
Salvia  patens  in  large  groups  gives  a  charming 
colour  combination.  Another  good  effect  mav  be 
obtained  by  planting  M.  Mrs.  Sander,  Calceo- 
laria amplexicaulis,  and  the  Salvia  named.  It 
is  time  now  to  prepare  a  rough  working  sketch 
plan  for  next  season's  bedding,  with  all  details 
filled  in. 

Pruning  Evergreen  Shrubs.-  It  is  not 
too  late  to  remove  some  of  the  longer  shoots  of 
evergreen  shrubs,  but  the  work  must  be  done 
judiciously;  cut  them  close  to  their  seat  of 
origin.  The  smaller  growths  may  be  pruned  next 
year.  This  treatment  will  result  in  the  develop- 
ment of  fresh  shoots  in  spring,  thus  keeping 
the  lower  parts  of  the  plant  well  furnished  with 
growth,  and  the  plants  small  and  compact. 
It  is  astonishing  how  badly  pruned  are  the  trees 
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and  shrubs  in  many  public  parks  and  gardens  of 
provincial  towns.  One  frequently  sees  bushes  of 
Privet,  Laurel,  Box,  and  Yew  clipped  into  ir- 
regular or  globular-shaped  specimens,  every  bit 
of  new  growth  sheared  off,  and  the  shrub  bare 
and  devoid  of  foliage,  thus  defeating  the  very 
object  for  which  it  was  planted. 

THE    HARDY   FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  J.   G.   Weston,   Gardener   to  Lady   Norihcote, 
Eastwell   Park,   Ashford,    Kent. 

The  Fruit-Room.  — In  storing  fruit,  the 
greatest  cleanliness  should  be  observed.  The 
room,  therefore,  should  be  washed  thoroughly 
early  in  the  autumn,  and  well  ventilated,  till 
required  for  use.  The  walls  and  the  ceilings 
should  be  limewashed,  and  the  woodwork 
scrubbed  clean.  Maintain  a  uniformly  low  tem- 
perature whenever  possible,  and.  avoid  extreme 
dryness.  The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  that 
straw  or  other  material  on  which  the  fruit  is 
placed  should  be  perfectly  sweet.  I  prefer  to 
spread  clean  white  paper  on  the  boards,  for  this 
can  be  readily  removed  and  replaced  if  stained. 
Hay  or  straw  is  apt  to  become  musty  from  the 
moisture  given  off  by  the  fruit,  causing  the  fruit 
to  become  tainted. 

Raspberries. -If  the  work  has  not  been  done 
cut  out  all  the  old  fruiting  canes  at  once.  Where 
the  Raspberry  thrives  and  grows  freely  the 
plants  usually  send  up  far  too  many  suckers 
to  furnish  the  space,  and  the  weaker  ones  should 
be  dispensed  with  after  the  old  canes  are  re- 
moved. Overcrowding  prevents  the  sunshine 
from  reaching  the  shoots  to  ripen  them,  with  the 
result  that  in  very  cold  winters  many  sappy  canes 
are  killed.  Collect  and  bum  the  old  canes 
together  with  other  rubbish,  and  hoe  the  soil 
lightly  between  the  stools  to  destroy  seedling 
weeds,  but  do  not  dig  the  ground  deeply,  as 
the  Raspberry  roots  are  very  close  to  the  sur- 
face. 

Autumn-fruiting  R  aspber  ri  es.— The 
exceptionally  dry  summer  has  not  suited  autumn- 
fruiting  Raspberries,  for  although  there  is  a  fair 
amount  of  fruit  the  berries  are  neither  so  large 
nor  so  plentiful  as  last  season.  During  times  of 
prolonged  drought  birds  and  wasps  are  very 
troublesome  to  such  crops  as  Raspberries,  and 
it  is  worth  the  trouble  to  net   the  plants. 

Mulberries.— The  Mulberry  seems  to  have 
revived  some  of  its  old  popularity,  and  some- 
times finds  favour  as  a  dessert  fruit  or  for  use 
in  the  kitchen.  The  trees  are  usually  planted 
on  lawns  or  in  grass  orchards ;  in  such  cases  it 
is  best  to  allow  the  fruits  to  ripen  sufficiently 
to  fall  when  the  tree  is  shaken  gently.  Fruits 
that  are  fully  ripe  and  nearly  black  are  the  best 
flavoured. 

Strawberries.— Runners  intended  for  fruit- 
ing next  season  have  already  been  planted  for 
two  months,  having  been  set  out  as  soon  as  they 
were  available.  They  are  becoming  well  estab- 
lished, and  all  runners  should  be  pinched  off  as 
they  appear.  Keep  the  hoe  at  work  regularly 
amongst  the  plants,  which  may  be  expected  to 
furnish  the  earliest  berries  out-of-doors  next 
season.  It  frequently  happens  that  ground  is 
not  available  for  planting  Strawberries  early  in 
the  season.  Where  delay  has  been  occasioned 
from  this  cause  set  the  plants  out  now  in  land 
that  has  been  cleared  of  Potatos  and  other 
crops.  The  ground  is  still  warm,  and  the  roots 
will  get  a  good  start  before  the  advent  of  winter. 
But  this  late  planting  cannot  be  expected  to 
give  such  good  results  next  season  as  the  earlier 
planting.  However,  they  will  furnish  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  early  runners,  which  will  prove 
valuable  where  a  number  of  plants  is  required 
for  forcing.  This  is  a  great  advantage,  and 
for  this  reason  the  ground  should  be  well  pre- 
pared, and  some  rich  soil  placed  round  the  roots 
when  planting,  in  order  to  favour  early  and 
healthy  growth  next  spring.  The  beds  of  old 
plants  that  aTe  to  be  retained  for  another  year 
should  be  made  clear  of  weeds  and  rubbish,  and 
if  all  the  runners  required  have  been  obtained, 
hoe  at  regular  intervals  to  keep  down  seedling 
weeds.  Plants  of  Royal  Sovereign  which  were 
forced  last  spring,  and  subsequently  planted  out 
in  good  time  after  careful  hardening,  will,  in 
normal  seasons,  often  furnish  a  few  dishes  of 
choice  fruit.  But  the  conditions  this  season  have 
been    entirely    against  a    free    growth,    and    the 


plants  have  remained  practically  dormant,  even 
when  the  roots  have  been  watered  repeatedly. 
Remove  all  runners  as  they  appear,  so  that  all 
the  energies  of  the  plant  may  be  directed  into 
building  up  strong  crowns  for  next  season. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  H.  J.  Chapman,   Gardener  to  Mrs.  Cookson, 
Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Permanent  Shading.— The  recent  rains  will 
have  removed  the  greater  part  of  the  permanent 
shading  from  the  roofs  of  the  glass-houses.  That 
which  remains  should  be  washed  off,  for  the 
plants  will  now  need  all  the  light.  The  roof 
blinds,  and  especially  in  gardens  in  the  south, 
will  be  required  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day  for  some  time  to  come.  Much  discretion  is 
necessary  in  their  use  ;  they  need  only  be  drawn 
down  when  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  foliage 
scorching.  The  Mexican  Laelias,  which  are  pro- 
ducing their  flower-scapes,  require  all  the  avail- 
able light,  and  the  house  should  be  ventilated 
freely  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  the 
ventilators  should  be  closed  early  in  the  after- 
noon to  make  the  fullest  use  of  the  sun's  heat. 
The  roof-blinds  of  houses  facing  north,  in  which 
Odontoglossums,  Masdevallias,  and  other  cool- 
house  Orchids  are  often  accommodated,  may  be 
removed  altogether.  If  there  is  no  accommoda- 
tion for  storing  the  blinds  on  the  rollers,  they 
should  be  detached  when  perfectly  dry,  rolled  up. 
and  stored  in  a  dry  place.  Wash  the  outside  of 
the  roof-glass  clean  as  60on  as  the  blinds  are 
dispensed  with. 

Damping  and  Syringing.— The  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  in  the  different  divi- 
sions must  be  Tegulated  with  extreme  care ;  no 
hard-and-fa6t  rules  can  be  laid  down,  for  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  plants  are  cultivated 
make  all  the  difference.  For  instance,  many 
places  in  the  North  of  England  and  Scotland  are 
so  very  wet  that  very  little  damping  of  the  floors 
and  other  bare  spaces  is  necessary.  Other  parts 
are  drier,  and  lean-to  houses  facing  south  may 
become  very  dry,  especially  if  there  are  no  blind6 
to  permit  of  shading.  But  one  general  rule  may 
be  followed  in  autumn — that  is,  never  damp  down 
until  the  normal  temperature  of  the  house  is 
reached,  and  damp  or  syringe  sufficiently  early 
in  the  day  for  the  moisture  to  become  evapo- 
rated before  the  evening. 


new  growth  also.  A  goodly  amount  of  the  old 
foliage  may  also  be  dispensed  with,  and  in  a 
well-heated  structure,  which  will  furnish  a  supply 
of  fruit  well  through  winter,  most  of  the  leaves 
may  be  removed  in  order  to  allow  light  to  reach 
plants    underneath. 

French  Beans.— A  beginning  should  be 
made  for  the  production  of  pods  during  the 
winter.  Pine  pits  afford  an  excellent  means  of 
forcing,  if  shelves  near  the  glass  roof  are  set 
apart  on  which  to  place  the  pots.  Experience 
proves  that  pots  7  inches  in  diameter  are  the 
most  suitable,  and  turfy  loam  enriched  with 
well-decayed  manure  forms  a  suitable  compost, 
the  latter  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to 
three  of  the  former.  If  the  soil  is  very  poor 
add  some  dried  cow  manure  rubbed  through 
a  ^  inch  sieve,  and  a  6  inch  potful  of  a  vine 
or  vegetable  manure.  Some  cultivators  only 
partly  fill  the  pots  with  soil  at  first,  adding 
fresh  compost  later,  but  this  is  not  necessary, 
as  the  plants  can  be  fed  artificially  as  required, 
and  they  are  not  expected  to  continue  a  long 
time  in  bearing.  Several  seeds  should  be  sown 
in  each  pot  close  to  the  edge.  The  main  diffi- 
culty is  to  keep  the  foliage  free  from  insects. 
Constant  syringing  is  not  sufficient  unless  the 
general  treatment  is  good.  Careless  applications 
of  water  are  disastrous. 

Cabbages.  -  The  earliest  planted  batch  is 
now  ready  to  have  the  soil  drawn  up  to  them. 
Growth  has  been  rapid,  and  in  light  soil  it  is 
well  to  press  the  soil  with  the  foot  to  prevent 
extra  sappiness.  Should  January  be  severely 
cold  they  will  be  all  the  more  able  to  survive 
mis,  allied.  Later  planted  material  has,  owing 
to  the  drought,  made  comparatively  little  pro 
gress,  but  there  are  still  six  weeks  in  which  to 
make  up  lost  ground. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By   R.   P.  BROTHERSTON,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  ot 
Haddington,  Tyninghame,  East  Lothian. 

Globe  Artichokes.— The  spring  -  planted 
batch  of  this  popular  vegetable  is  producing  an 
abundance  of  fine  heads,  with  the  promise  of  a 
succession  until  the  end  of  the  growing  season 
This  is  a  suitable  time  to  slip  off  suckers  from 
old-established  plants  to  lay  in  for  planting 
next  spring.  These  do  very  well  with  the  root 
end  laid  in  cinder  ashes  and  placed  where  they 
can  be  easily  protected  during  periods  of  frost. 
A  system  of  annual  planting  allows  one  to  root 
up  the  older  plants  when  these  begin  to  show 
symptoms  of  weakness,  and  should  a  severe 
winter  destroy  established  plants,  it  is  a  satisfac- 
tion to   know  there   is  another  crop   to  follow. 

Cauliflowers.— A  method  that  can  be  well 
recommended  for  wintering  seedling  plants  is  to 
sow  now  or  shortly  in  a  cold  frame  on  a  shallow 
bed  of  soil.  The  frame,  to  be  successful,  must 
stand  on  a  dry  site,  both  because  the  plants  with- 
stand severe  frost  better  and  because  there  is  a 
freedom  from  the  algal  growth  that  spreads 
over  the  surface  soil  when  the  frame  is  placed 
in  other  than  a  dry  position.  Early  London  has 
for  long  been  the  variety  selected  for  this  sow- 
ing, though  personally  I  prefer  one  of  the  dwarf, 
early  varieties. 

Tomatos.—  The  fruits  of  the  latest  batch  of 
ITomatos  in  cold  pits  are  just  beginning  to 
colour,  and  by  keeping  the  structure  close  it  will 
be  possible  to  ripen  most  of  the  fruits  by 
November.  The  plants  should  be  kept  quite  dry. 
It  is,  however,  preferable  to  use  a  little  fire-heat 
when  the  boiler  is  in  use  for  other  houses, 
because  the  heat  not  only  hastens  the  maturity 
of  the  berries  but  improves  the  flavour 
considerably.  Without  artificial  heat  the  fruit 
is  really  of  use  only  as  a  vegetable.  Small  late- 
set  fruit  should  be  removed,  and  every  portion  of 


THE    "FRENCH"  GARDEN. 

By  Paul  Aqtjatiab. 
Nursery  Beds.  -  The  ground  allotted  to 
the  winter  quarters  of  Lettuce  seedlings  should 
now  be  prepared  by  heavy  manuring  and  deep 
digging.  The  plot  may  then  be  divided  into 
beds  each  4  feet  6  inches  wide,  allowing  a  path 
of  14  to  16  inches  in  width.  The  soil  should  be 
broken  up  and  raked  level.  As  a  preventive  of 
mildew  soluble  powdered  sulphate  of  copper 
can  be  spread  over  the  ground  at  the  rate  of 
half  a  pound  to  every  bed  of  65  feet  m  length. 
During  bright  weather  a  top-dressing  of  black 
Boi]  previously  broken  up  and  passed  through  a 
half-inch  screen,  should  be  spread  aver  each  bed. 
The  surface  of  each  bed  can  then  be  levelled  and 
pressed  down,  after  which  the  cloches  will  be 
placed  in  position,  three  rows  to  every  bed.  A 
small  bed  can  be  made,  as  directed  above,  in  a 
sheltered  position,  for  the  insertion  of  the  seeds 
which  are  sown  from  October  5  to  18.  Cabbage 
Le'tuce  Little  Gott,  Cos  Lettuce  Green  and  Paris 
White,  also  Cabbage  Lettuce  White  Passion,  can 
be  sown  in  the  order  named  at  intervals  of  two 
days.  Frames  may  be  prepared  by  filling  with 
black  soil  to  within  3  inches  from  the  top  for 
pricking  out  Cauliflowers  for  early  cultivation 
either  on  hot  beds  or  in  cold  frames.  Seeds  of 
varieties  such  as  Snowball  and  Erfurt  should 
be  inserted  without  delay  in  one  of  these  frames. 
Seeds  of  Cauliflower  for  planting  outside  in  the 
spring  should  only  be  sown  on  or  about  October  8, 
as  plants  from  an  earlier  sowing  are  liable  to  get 
too  strong  previous  to  the  final  planting  late  in 
March. 

Melon  Beds.  -  Where  Cauliflowers  have  not 
been  used  as  a  "catch"  crop  it  will  be  advisable 
to  clear  these  beds  as  follows  :— All  the  rubbish 
to  be  raked  away  and  the  manure  from  the  first 
trench  put  on  the  black  soil  heap.  The  path  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  bed  with  the  soil 
from  the  top  of  the  manure  of  the  next  trench 
should  be  thrown  in  the  first  trench.  The 
manure  from  the  second  bed  is  then  placed  in  a 
ridge  on  the  top  of  the  soil  just  levelled  on  the 
first  bed.  In  continuing  the  work  only  one  ridge 
of  manure  out  of  every  three  or  four  should  be 
retained,  the  rest  being  carted  away.  When  all 
the  Melon  beds  have  been  gone  through  the 
ridges  of  manure  6hould  be  spread  and  dug  in. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVEETISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHES.  41.  Wellington  Street, 
Covent    Garden,    W.C. 

Editors  and  Publisher.  —  Out  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication,  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments.  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  arc  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.  —  The 
Editors  do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contribu- 
tions or  illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special 
arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their 
correspondents. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

TUESDAY,   OCTOBER  6— 

E  H.S.     Committees     meet     as     announced ;    no     ex- 

mbiti'T  . 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  7— 

National    Chrysanthemum     Soc.     Floral    Committee 
meet  at  Essex  Hall. 


Average  Mean  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fiftv 
Years  at  Greenwich,   52.2°. 

Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London,  Wednesday,  September  30  (6  p.m.)  :  57°. 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41.  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  Thursday,  October  1 
(10  a.m.):  Bar.  29.8;  Temp.  55.5°.  Weather- 
Fine. 


SALES     FOR     THE     ENSUING     WEEK. 

MONDAY,  TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  THURSDAY 
AND  FRIDAY— 
Dutch    Bulbs,    at    67    and    68,    Cheapside,    E.C.,    bv 
Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  11. 

Nursery  Stock,  at  Coombe  Wood  Nursery,  Kingston 
Hill  by  order  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
by  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  12. 

MONDAY   AND  WEDNESDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  Liliums,  Palms  and  Azaleas,  at 
Stevens  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  at 
i<i.30  p.m. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Trade  sale  of  Liliums,  Palms.  Bulbs,  etc.,  at  Pro- 
theroe and  Morris's  rooms,  at  3. 

FRIDAY— 

Orchids,  at  Protheroe  and  Morris's  rooms. 


The     Presidential     Ad- 

BOt|riyt,8h  *he  dresf  of  the  Botanical 
Association.  Section  was  delivered 
by  Professor  Bower. 
In  the  course  of  his  introductory  re- 
marks Professor  Bower  observed  that  few, 
if  any,  of  the  large  areas  of  the 
earth's  surface  have  developed  their  coat 
of  vegetation  under  such  interesting 
conditions  as  has  that  which  bears 
the  Australasian  flora.  In  its  comparative 
isolation  and  in  its  freedom  from  the  dis- 
turbing influence  of  man  it  may  be  held 
to  be  unique.  Unusually  free  from  the 
incursion  of  competitive  foreign  types,  its 
flora  has  been  shaped  and  determined 
through  long  ages  in  the  main  by  climatic 
influences.  The  first  serious  botanical 
investigation  of  the  continent  was  made 
during  Captain  Cook's  expedition  in  1770. 
With  Captain  Cook  in  the  Endeavour 
was  Joseph  Banks,  whom  Dr.  Maiden  has 
described  as  the  "Father  of  Australia." 
At  his  own  expense  Banks  furnished  the 
scientific  staff  of  nine  persons  and  pro- 
vided all  the  scientific  stores  for  the 
expedition.  The  story  of  the  Endea- 
vour is  told  in  Cook's  Voyages,  and 
the  soientifio  part  is  based  in  large 
measure  on  information  supplied  by 
Banks.      Banks'    own    journal    only    saw 


the  light  125  years  after  the  expedition. 
His  papers  by  a  lucky  chance  came  into 
the  hands  of  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker,  who 
as  a  youth  helped  to  transcribe  them,  and 
was  doubtless  stimulated  by  their  perusal 
to  emulate  the  voyages  of  Banks. 

Ultimately  Sir  Joseph  Hooker — in 
1896 — edited  Banks'  journal.  Some  1,000 
specimens  were  collected  by  Banks,  and 
these  passed  at  his  death  to  the  British 
Museum. 

Another  notable  botanist  who  visited 
and  explored  Australia  was  Robert 
Brown,  who  accompanied  Flinders  in 
1801-5.  Of  this  voyage  Hooker  says  that 
"  as  far  as  botany  is  concerned  it  is  the 
most  important  in  its  results  ever  under- 
taken. On  his  own  collections,  and  on 
those  of  Banks  and  others  Robert  Brown 
based  his  Prodromus  Florae  Novae 
Hollandiae,  which  Hooker  describes  as 
"  though  a  fragment  ....  the  greatest 
botanical  work  that  has  ever  appeared." 

The  work  of  botanical  exploration  in 
Australia  was  continued  by  Ross,  who 
in  the  voyage  of  the  Erebus  and 
Terror  was  accompanied  by  Joseph 
Hooker.  The  wide  voyaging  of  these 
ships  gave  Hooker  occasion  to  collect  and 
observe  the  vegetation  on  all  the  great  cir- 
cumpolar  areas  of  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere. The  results  of  his  observations 
were  published  in  Hooker's  great  work. 
The  Antarctic  Flora.  In  it  3,000 
species  are  described,  and  all  the  known 
facts  incorporated,  so  that  the  volumes 
comprising  this  work  constitute  so  many- 
complete  floras  of  the  several  countries. 
In  the  last  volume,  The  Flora  Tas- 
maniae,  the  introductory  essay  treats  in 
brilliant  and  solid  manner  of  the  Austra- 
lian flora  as  a  whole.  The  essay  dis- 
cusses such  great  questions  as  the  muta- 
bility and  origin  of  species,  and  appear- 
ing within  twelve  months  of  the  pro- 
nouncement of  Darwin  and  Wallace  on 
the  "  Origin  of  Species,"  Hooker's  pub- 
lished belief  in  the  mutability  of  species 
lent  powerful  support  to  the  views  put 
forward  by  Darwin  and  Wallace.  Of  this 
famous  essay  Darwin  wrote  that  in  his 
judgment  it  is  "by  far  the  grandest  and 
most  interesting  essay  on  subjects  of  the 
nature  discussed  that  I  have  ever  read." 

Hooker's  analysis  demonstrated  that, 
like  those  of  the  Arctic  regions,  the  Ant- 
arctic flora  is  very  uniform.  The  same 
species  in  many  cases  occur  in  every 
island,  though  thousands  of  miles  of 
ocean  intervene.  Many  of  these  species 
reappear  in  the  mountains  of  S.  Chili, 
Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Southern  tem- 
perate floras  of  S.  America,  S.  Africa, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  differ  more 
among  themselves  than  do  the  floras  of 
Europe,  N.  Asia,  and  N.  America. 

To  explain  these  facts,  Hooker  sug- 
gested that  during  a  former  warmer 
period  a  centre  of  origin  of  new  species 
existed  in  the  Southern  Ocean  in  the 
form  of  either  a  continent  or  archipelago, 
and  from  this  centre  the  present  Ant- 
arctic flora  radiated. 

The  last  of  the  classics  on  the  Austra- 
lian flora  is  the  Flora  Australiensis,  by 
Bentham  and  Baron  Ferdinand  von 
Miiller. 


Our    Suppleme  nt  a  ry   Illustration.— 

In  the  Supplementary  Illustration  is  depicted  a 
group  of  white  forms  of  Cattleya  Mossiae  in  the 
collection  of  J.  Leemann,  Esq.,  Heaton  Mersey 
(gr.  Mr.  S.  Smith).  Mr.  Leemann  has  been  en- 
gaged in  collecting  and  propagating  white  forms 
of  Cattleya  for  some  years  past,  and  the  speci- 
mens depicted  represent  scarcely  one-fourth  of 
those  he  has  been  able  to  secure.  Nevertheless, 
the  plate  represents  6ix  different  forms  of 
Cattleya  Mossiae  Wageneri,  all  of  them 
pure  white  except  for  the  yellow  markings  on 
the  disc  of  the  lip  ;  also  a  number  of  varieties 
of  C.  M.  Reineckiana,  with  pure  white  sepals 
and  petals,  but  with  the  labellums  of  various 
tints  of  crimson  and  purple ;  and  several  iom-.e. 
intermediate  between  the  two  leading  types  men- 
tioned. There  is  a  plant  of  the  albino  hybrid 
C.  Queen  Mary,  and  another  of  C.  Myra  Peeters. 
These  white  forms  of  C.  Mossiae  are  amongst  the 
oldest  of  the  garden  Cattleyas,  for  the  first  pure 
white  variety  was  discovered  at  Caracas  by 
Waqener,  1861.  Reichenbach  gave  it  specific 
rank  and  recorded  it  in  Bonplandia,  2,  page  21, 
as  C.  Wageneri.  This  name  it  bore  in  gardens 
for  many  years,  and  it  appears  not  to  have  been 
recorded  as  a  variety  of  C.  Mossiae  until  1883 
(O'Brien  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1883,  Vol.  20. 
372).  C.  M.  Reineckiana  is  an  equally  old  form 
or  variety,  and  was  known  for  many  years  as 
"  Sion  House."  Later  it  came  more  fully  into 
notice  when  Lord  Londesborough  showed  it  as 
C.  M.  Reineckiana  at  the  R.H.S.  meeting. 
May  17,  1871,  where  it  obtained  a  First-class  Cer- 
tificate. When  it  is  remembered  that  in  earlier 
days  it  was  thought  a  noteworthy  fact  that  one 
or  two  white  Cattleyas  should  be  found  in  any 
one  collection,  and  also  that  C.  Mossiae  itself 
was  considered  a  difficult  plant  to  grow  success- 
fully, it  says  much  for  modern  Orchid  culture 
that  such  a  collection  as  Mr.  Leemann  pos- 
sesses should  be  possible.  There  is  just  one 
detail  in  modern  practice  that  mav  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  differences  in  the  results 
now  obtained,  for  it  was  formerly  the  custom 
to  cultivate  a  plant  continually  as  a  single  speci- 
men until  sooner  or  later  it  collapsed.  Now, 
however,  large  specimens  are  divided,  the  stock 
is  increased,  and  the  isolated  divisions  grow 
with  greater  vigour. 

Germans  Visit  a  French  Nursery.— 
Having  obtained  the  Censor's  permission  for 
publication,  we  give  the  following  extracts 
from  a  letter  received  from  Monsieur  Henri 
Graire,  St.  Fuscien',  near  Amiens,  France, 
dated  September  24,  1914 :  —  "  Up  to  the 
present  my  greenhouses  are  intact.  The 
Germans  passed  through  St.  Fuscien.  and 
neither  entered  my  greenhouses  nor  my  living 
house,  they  were  satisfied  to  take  all  the 
fruit  and  vegetables  out  of  the  garden — no  great 
matter.  Shall  I  be  as  lucky  till  the  end  ?  I  trust 
to  see  no  more  of  them ;  nevertheless,  we  hear 
ceaselessly  the  boom  of  the  cannon  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Amiens  was  occupied  for  eight  days ; 
it  was  sad ;  but  the  Allies  returned,  and 
we  have  now  over  100,000  men  near  us.  I  trust 
that  we  shall  succeed  in  smashing  Prussian 
militarism,  but  it  will  be  hard.  Our  troops  are 
in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  enemy.  The 
English  are  admirable  with  their  cool  courage 
(sang-froid),  and  no  soldiers  are  their  superiors. 
Our  regiments  of  the  line  are  also  very  fine,  and 
our  artillery  marvellous.  It  is  said  that  at  the 
beginning  we  did  not  have  enough  machine 
guns,  but  we  have  been  bringing  up  a  lot,  and 
you  (England)  have  sent  us  a  great  number. 
How  far  off  seems  the  Entente  Cordiale !  It  is 
now  a  stronger  and  firmer  alliance  than  any  that 
ever  existed.  It  is  civilisation  against  barbarism. 
Could  one  anticipate  the  destruction  of  Rheims 
Cathedral !  My  son  has  gone  off  as  a  young 
soldier,  to  be  trained  in  the  west  of  France,  and 
I  am  left  alone."  Monsieur  Graire  will  be  well 
known  to  our  readers  as  a  frequent  visitor  at 
the  R.H.S.  shows,  and  on  these  occasions  he 
usually  brings  new  and  rare  Orchids  from  the  St. 
Fuscien  nursery. 
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Coloured  Plate.— The  subject  of  the 
Coloured  Plate  to  be  published  with  the  next 
issue  is  Begonia  Altrincham  Pink. 

R.H.S.  Meetings.— We  have  received  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  an  intimation 
that  the  pressure  of  recruits  upon  the  War  Office 
at  the  present  time  necessitates  that  the  hall  of 
the  society  be  placed  unreservedly  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Government  for  drilling  and  billeting 
during  the  present  month.  The  Society  has 
found  it  impossible  to  secure  other  suitable  ac- 
commodation for  the  fortnightly  exhibitions  of 
flowers,  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.,  and  the  Council 
lias  therefore  decided  to  abandon  these  exhibi- 
tions for  the  present.  Fellows  of  the  Society 
are  requested,  on  reading  this  intimation,  to 
make  it  as  widely  known  as  possible.  When  it 
is  found  possible  to  recommence  the  shows 
notices  to  that  effect  will  appear  in  the  Press. 
The  Orchid,  Fruit,  Vegetable,  and  Floral  Com- 
mittees will  continue  to  meet  fortnightly  on  the 
specified  dates  to  consider  plant*,  etc.,  for  certi- 
ficate. The  other  committees,  including  the 
Scientific  Committee,  will  also  continue  to  meet. 

Another  Show  CANCELLED.-The  Chester 
Paxton  Society's  annual  exhibition,  which  was 
to  have  been  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Chester,  in 
November,  has  been  cancelled. 

APPO.NTMENTS.-The  following  appoint- 
ments have  been  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Kew  -—Mr  A.  Wainwright,  of  Queens'  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  T.  Hartley,  of  Magda- 
lene College,  Cambridge,  as  Assistant  Superin- 
tendents of  Agriculture  in  Nigeria;  Mr.  C.  H. 
Oldham,  lately  a  member  of  the  gardening  staff 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  as  a  Sub-Inspector 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Destructive  Insects  and 
Pests  Act  under  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries;  Mr.  W.  N.  C.  Belgrave,  B.A.,  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  as  Assistant  Mycolo- 
gist in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Federated 
Malay  States. 

Technical  Instruction  for  Small- 
holders.-The  Board  of  Agriculture  has  ad- 
dressed a  circular  letter  to  the  local  Education 
Authorities  recommending  that  further  prov!- 
sion  be  made  for  giving  instruction  and  advice 
to  small-holders  and  to  allotment  holders.  In 
the  course  of  its  letter  the  Board  observes  that 
out  of  a  total  of  435,700  holdings  of  above  one 
acre  in  England  and  Wales,  292,400  are  under 
50  acres,  and  that  there  are,  in  addition,  over 
118,000  allotments  of  under  one  acre  belonging 
to  local  authorities  apart  from  large  numbers  of 
allotments  let  by  private  landowners.  In  order 
to  give  effect  to  its  advice  the  Board  recommends 
the  appointment  of  special  officers,  whose  duty 
should  be  mainly  the  instruction  of  those  in 
possession  of  small  holdings  and  allotments. 

Wart  Disease  of  Potatos.— The  following 
communication  has  been  received  from  Professor 
Jakob  Eriksson,  Director  of  the  Central  Botanic 
Experimental  Station,  Stockholm  : — "  During 
the  past  year  (1913)  I  made  a  successful  experi- 
ment in  killing  the  contagious  matter  in  soil  in- 
fected with  Wart  Disease  of  Potatoe,  which  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  Potato  growers, 
especially  in  England.  The  trial  was  made  on 
three  small  plots  in  the  Experimental  Garden 
of  the  Station  at  Stockholm,  one  plot  being  one 
square  metre  and  the  two  others  .3  square  metre 
in  size.  The  soil  of  each  plot  was  isolated  from 
the  surrounding  land  by  casings  of  zinc  or  cement, 
extending  one  metre  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  In  the  month  of  February  of  last  year, 
during  a  period  of  open  weather,  diseased  Potatos, 
cut  into  small  pieces,  were  mixed  freely  in  the 
soil  of  the  three  plots.  After  some  weeks  the 
•oil  in  the  two  smaller  plots  (.3  square  metres) 
was  watered  with  a  solution  of  commercial 
formalin  and  water  (1  in  100),  ten  litres  of  the 
solution  being  applied  per  square  metre. 
The     larger     plot     was     not     treated.       The 


work  was  completed  about  two  weeks  before 
the  tubers  were  planted,  which  was  in  the 
middle  of  May.  In  one  of  the  smaller  plots 
two  tubers  of  Magnum  Bonum  were  planted, 
and  in  the  other  two  tubers  of  Up-to-Date ;  in 
the  larger  plot  live  tubers  of  Up-to-Date.  All 
the  tubers  were  perfectly  free  from  disease. 
During  the  summer  and  autumn  the  plants  grew 
vigorously  and  apparently  quite  naturally.  The 
crop  was  lifted  on  September  8,  and  gave  the  fol- 
lowing results  : — 

A. — Plots  treated  with  Formalin. 

(1)  Magnum  Bonum. 

Plant  1 — 9  tubers ;  weight  760  gr.  ;  clean. 
,,      2 — 4  tubers  ;  weight  50  gr.  ;  clean. 

(2)  Up-to-Date. 

Plant  1 — 8  tubeTS  ;  weight  700  gr. ;  clean. 
,,      2 — 9  tubers;  weight  318  gr.  ;  clean. 

B. — Control  Plot — untreated. 
Tubers  infected.  Tubers  clean. 

Plant.       No.     Weight  in  gr.  No.     Weight  in  gr. 

17  565  5  350 

2  5  525  3  150 

3  4  360  3  290 

4  7  405  2  46 

5  6  695  1  157 

29  14 

The  disease  on  the  infected  tubers  was,  it  is 
true,  small  in  amount,  but  was  undoubtedly  pre- 
sent. The  slightness  of  the  attack  may  probably 
be  attributed  in  some  degree  to  the  fact  that 
the  infection  took  place  as  late  as  February  in- 
stead of  in  the  preceding  autumn.  It  may  be  the 
case  that  the  infective  matter  had  not  permeated 
the  soil  sufficiently  in  the  three  months  (from 
February  to  May).  However,  it  seems  evident 
from  this  experiment  that  a  dilute  solution  of 
formalin,  1  in  100,  is  capable  of  killing  the  in- 
fective matter  in  soil  contaminated  with  Wart 
Disease  of  Potatos.  I  hope  that  experi- 
ments will  be  made  in  England  with  this 
remedy.  In  very  badly  infected  soil  it  would 
be  better  to  make  trials  also  with  2  and  3  per 
cent,  solutions.  If  the  remedy  is  really  as  good 
as  it  seems  it  will  be  possible  to  eradicate  the 
disease  in  all  gardens  where  it  is  now  de- 
structive." 

The  Genus  Eucalyptus.— Parts  XX.  and 
XXI.  of  Maiden's  Critical  /,'■  vision  of  the  Genus 
Eucalyptus,  plates  85-92,  deal  with  species  Nos. 
106-116,  namely  Eucalyptus  gigantea,  E.  longi- 
folia,  E.  diversicolor,  E.  Guilfoylei  (Maiden), 
E.  patens,  E.  Todtiana,  E.  micranthera,  B. 
cinerea,  E.  pulverulenta,  E.  cosmophylla,  and 
E.  gomphocephala.  Among  points  of  special  in- 
terest in  the  text  is  the  unravelling  of  the  con- 
fusion of  E.  gigantea  with  E.  obliqua.  E.  gigan- 
tea inhabits  high  levels  in  Tasmania,  Victoria, 
and  Southern  New  South  Wales,  from  2,000  to 
5,000  feet,  and  in  certain  localities  attains  a 
height  of  150  to  200  feet;  but  there  are  many 
other  species  to  which  the  specific  name  would 
more  aptly  apply.  E.  diversicolor,  the  "  Karri," 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  useful  of  the  West 
Australian  species,  next  perhaps  to  the  "Jar- 
rah,"  E.  marginata,  and  has  long  been  cultivated 
in  the  Mediterranean  countries,  usually  under  the 
name  of  E.  colossea.  Referring  to  the  recorded 
heights  of  this  species  (up  to  440  feet),  Mr. 
Maiden  discredits  them.  From  personal  obser- 
vation he  states  that  the  Karri  attains  a  huge 
size,  and  individual  trees  are  stupendous,  but 
he  had  no  means  of  correct  measurement  and 
would  not  venture  to  quote  their  size  in  figures. 
The  timbers  of  the  Karri  and  Yarrah  are  very 
similar  as  sawn  stuff,  but  the  Karri  burns  to  a 
white  ash,  while  Jarrah  leaves  a  black  charcoal, 
so  the  author  informs  us.  E.  Guilfoylei  is  a  new 
species  differing  from  E.  diversicolor  in  having 
a  fibrous,  not  smooth,  bark  and  pale,  easily  split- 
ting wood.  The  complicated  and  confused  syno- 
nymy of  E.  cinerea,  E.  pulverulenta,  and  E. 
Stuartiana  is  very  carefully  reduced.  There  are 
no  fewer  than  three  different  species  under  the 


name  of  E.  Stuartiana  in  botanical  literature. 
Practically  all  the  commercially  important 
species  of  Eucalyptus  have  now  been  defined  and 
figured  by  Mr.  Madden. 

Extension    of    Area    under    Wheat.— 

With  the  arrival  of  the  time  for  preparing  the 
land  for  autumn  and  winter  sowing,  the  Agri- 
cultural Consultative  Committee  desires  again  to 
impress  upon  farmers  the  great  importance,  in 
the  national  interest,  of  largely  increasing  the 
acreage  under  Wheat  during  the  coming 
year.  The  views  of  the  committee  have 
already  been  expressed  in  the  following  extract 
from  their  notice  of  August  18  : — "  1.  The  acre- 
age under  Wheat  should  be  largely  increased 
wherever  practicable.  In  this  direction  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that,  on  clean  land,  and  by  the 
aid  of  suitable  artificial  manure,  good  crops  of 
Wheat  can  be  obtained  in  successive  years.  At- 
tention is  drawn  to  Section  26  of  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act,  1908,  which  permits  any  system 
of  cropping  subject  to  the  holding  being  pro- 
tected from  deterioration.  2.  There  is  much  land 
of  a  certain  class  now  under  grass  which  would 
probably  pay  for  breaking  up.  If  this  land  is 
scheduled  as  arable  in  the  farm  agreement,  the 
tenant  has  the  option  of  ploughing  it  up.  If  it 
is  scheduled  as  grass,  the  Agricultural  Consulta- 
tive Committee  suggests  co-operation  between 
owner  and  occupier  as  to  the  advisability  of 
breaking  up  certain  fields  in  view  of  the  national 
question  of  increasing  home-grown  food-stuffs." 
The  committee  do  not  suggest  that  good  grazing 
land  should  be  broken  up,  and  it  is  realised  that 
the  circumstances  of  each  individual  holding 
must  be  examined  in  considering  the  above  re- 
commendations; but  it  is  pointed  out  that  should 
it  be  found  possible  to  increase  the  Wheat  acre 
age  without  detriment  to  the  livestock  and 
general  organisation  of  the  particular  holding, 
there  seems  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  might 
prove  to  the  financial  advantage  of  the  grower. 
Farmers  would  probably  find  it  profitable  to  sow 
Wheat  on  land  other  than  that  which  would  be 
drilled  in  the  ordinary  course,  and  the  nation 
would  benefit,  equally  with  the  grower,  by  an 
addition  to  the  home-grown  Wheat  crop. 

Agricultural       Returns,       1914.—    The 

Preliminary  Statement  of  the  Agricultural  Re- 
turns for  England  and  Wales  collected  in  June 
last  shows  a  decrease  in  the  area  under  crops 
and  grass  of  15,470  acres.  The  arable  area  de- 
clined by  60,000  acres,  but  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  area  of  permanent  grass  of  44,600  acres. 
Wheat  has  increased  by  106,000  acres,  or  by 
more  than  6  per  cent.,  this  amount  being  very 
largely  substituted  for  Barley  and  Oats,  which 
declined  by  54,000  and  45,000  acres  respectively. 
Most  of  the  other  crops  (apart  from  Clover  and 
rotation  grasses)  show  increases — notably  Beans 
by  26,000  acres,  Potatos  by  nearly  20,000  acres, 
Mangolds  by  13,000  acres,  and  Vetches  by  23,000 
acres.  Clover  and  rotation  grasses  declined  by 
115.000  acres,  and  bare  fallow  also  shows  a 
diminution  of  47,000  acres. 

A     Method     of     Preserving     Seed     for 

Shipment- A  method  which  has  proved  success- 
ful consists  in  first  washing  the  seeds  with  weak 
carbolic  acid,  and  then  packing  them  in  moist 
charcoal  previously  sterilised  with  carbolic  acid. 
Seeds  of  Mangosteen  treated  in  this  way  ger- 
minated well  after  a  journey  extending  over  3 
months.  The  method  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
I.  H.  BuRKnx,  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden, 
Singapore. 

Apple  Charles  Ross.- Some  very  large 
fruits  of  this  comparatively  new  dessert  Apple 
have  reached  us,  sent  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Foster,  of 
the  Anmer  Nurseries,  Stanmore.  One  of  them 
has  a  circumference  of  11  inches,  and  measures 
12  inches  when  the  tape  is  passed  over  eye  and 
stem.  The  diameter  from  top  to  bottom  is 
3£  inches,  and  the  weight  is  12£  ounces.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  this  variety  was  raised 
by   Mr.    Charles   Ross,   from   a  cross  between 
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Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and  Peasgood's  Nonesuch. 
An  illustration  of  this  Apple  (under  its  first 
name  of  Thomas  Andrew  Knight)  appeared  in 
our  pages  on  September  30,  1899  (p.  259). 

War  Items.— Very  little  news  has  so  far 
come  to  hand  ■concerning  the  doings  of 
gardening  friends  in  France  and  Belgium,  but 
the  following  interesting  particulars  have 
reached  us : —Although  the  Germans  are  in 
Brussels    and    we    Tead    that    their    artillery    is 


field.  M.  Gaston  Clement,  another  eminent 
Chrysanthemum  specialist,  is  in  the  Garrison 
Artillery  in  one  of  the  forts  in  the  east  of  France. 
M.  A.  Trttfeaut's  two  sons  and  his  two  sons- 
in-law  are  in  the  field.  M.  RivoiRE,  of  Lyons, 
secretary  of  the  French  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
is  an  officer  of  Reserve ;  so,  too,  is  M.  Nomblot, 
of  the  firm  of  Nomblot-Bruneatj  and  Co.,  of 
Paris,  the  newly-appointed  secretary  of  the 
National  Horticultural  Society  of  France.  M. 
Henri  Noxin,  the  only  son  of  Aug.  Nonin,  the 


Fig.  95.— pileostegia  viburnoides  :  flowers    white. 
(Received    R.H.S.    Award    of    Merit    on    September    22,    1914— See  report  on  p.  225.) 


in  and  around  the  Botanic  Gardens  there, 
as  late  as  September  9  the  curator,  M. 
Louis  Gentil,  was  alive  and  well,  and  at 
his  post.  M.  Lucikn  Chat/re,  editor  of  Le 
Moniteur  d' Horticulture,  is  an  officer  of  the 
Reserve,  and  took  part  in  the  Franco- German 
war  of  1870-71;  he  has  gone  to  the  front.  M. 
Philippe  de  Vilmorin  is  an  officer  and  on  active 
service.  M.  Cayeux,  of  the  firm  of  Cayet/x  and 
Le  Clerc,  Paris,  seedsmen,  is  also  an  officer  and 
on  service.  M.  Emile  Rosette,  the  well-known 
Chrysanthemum  grower  of  Caen,  is  also  in  the 


well-known  Chrysanthemum  raiser,  is  a  sergeant 
in  a  line  regiment,  having  less  than  a  year  ago 
started  his  military  service.  His  friends 
in  England  will  be  grieved  to  learn  that  he  is 
wounded  and  in  hospital.  M.  Ripard,  son-in- 
law  of  Mr.  George  Schneider,  president  of  tiu> 
French  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  is  with 
his  regiment  hi  the  vicinity  of  Versailles. 

■ ■  The-     Labour     Exchanges     are     making 

special  efforts  to  furnish  farmers  with  the  names 
of  suitable  men  and  women  who  have  had  pre- 


vious experience  in  farm  work,  and  all  applicants 
will  be  interviewed  and  passed  by  a  farmer  of 
standing  before  they  are  put  into  communication 
with  farmers  who  are  in  need  of  them.  In  noti- 
fying their  requirements  farmers  should  state 
fully  the  wages  and  other  terms  they  are  pre- 
pared to  offer,  and  whether  free  board  and  lodg- 
ing will  be  provided.  They  should  also  state 
clearly  whether  the  work  to  be  .done  is  unskilled 
or  requires  special  qualifications  ;  whether  it  can 
be  done  by  women,  and,  if  so,  whether  suitable 
accommodation  is  available  for  them. 

Mr.   James  Whit-ton,   Superintendent  of 

Public  Parks  and  Gardens,  Glasgow,  writes  us 
as  follows: — "We  are  hard  pressed  with  work 
owing  to  the  disorganising  effects  of  the  war. 
One  of  the  members  of  my  office  staff  is  away 
with  the  Territorials,  also  five  of  my  young  gar- 
deners from  the  Botanic  Gardens,  and  others 
from  the  various  parks.  In  all  29  of  our  men 
have  joined  the  new  army,  and  I  expect  this 
week  will  see  some  more  of  the  young  men  off  to 
enlist.  My  son,  who  is  a  Captain  in  the  7th 
Scottish  Rifles  (Territorials),  and  has  been  with 
his  regiment  since  the  mobilisation,  informs  me 
that  all   the  members   of  the   Lowland   Scottish 

division  have  volunteered  for  active  service,  and 
it  is  expected  that  they  will  be  sent  scon  to  one 
of  the  big  camps  in  England  to  get  a  month  or 

two's  drill  before  leaving  for  the  Continent." 

Canada  is  making  a  splendid  gift  of  flour 

to  the  Mother  Country.  It  has  been  decided 
that  the  sacks,  when  empty,  shall  be  sold  as 
souvenirs  at  5s.  each.  Two-third6  of  this  sum 
will  be  devoted  to  the  Prince  of  Wales'  National 
Relief  Fund,  and  one-third  to  the  Belgian 
Refugees  Fund.  The  sacks  are  all  marked 
"Canada's  Gift."  Applications  for  the  sacks  as 
souvenirs,  accompanied  by  a  remittance  of  5s., 
should  be  sent  to  the  hon.  secretaries,  National 
Relief  Fund,  York  House,  St.  James'6  Palace, 
London,  S.W. 

The  members  of  the   West   Calder    and 

Addiewell  Horticultural  Society  have  voted  £5  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales'  National  Relief  Fund ;  the 
same  amount  to  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund  ;  and  a 
similar  sum  to  the  local  work  party  for  the  pro- 
vision of  garments  for  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Carluke  Chry- 
santhemum Society  a  two  days'  sale  of  flowers, 
fruit,  and  vegetables,  held  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Carluke,  on  behalf  of  the  Relief  Fund,  realised 
the  sum  of  £52. 

It    is    announced    in   America    that   the 

embargo  on  the  exportation  of  potash  from  the 

Netherlands  has  been  temporarily  removed. 
The  material  has  in  the  past  been  largely 
shipped  down  the  Rhine  and  through  ports 
in  Holland,  and  this  is  now  the  only 
outlet  for  potash  from  Germany.  German 
growers  are  also  advising  their  American  cus- 
tomers that  they  expect  to  be  able  to  send  flower 
and  vegetable  seeds  through  the  Dutch  ports. 

Dutch  bulbs  are  reported  to  be  of  excep- 
tional quality  this  season,  and  as  a  portion  of 
the  stock  is  reported  to  have  been  destroyed  the 
standard  of  those  exported  is  stated  to  be  un- 
usually good.  Certain  houses  in  Holland  are 
offering  to  supply  flower  and  vegetable  seeds 
to  American  buyers. 

American  Purchases  of  Seeds  in 
England.  —  In  a  Tecent  issue  we  announced  that 
Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son  had  received  an  order 
from  the  United  States  Government  for  upwards 
of  forty  tons  of  seeds.  This  action  on  the  part 
of  the  American  Government  has  given  rise  to  a 
debate  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  the  subject  has 
been  discussed  in  the  Press.  The  following  com- 
ments appeared  in  a  Chicago  paper: — "Uncle 
Sam's  Seeds. — No  circumstance  connected  with 
the  Government  distribution  of  seeds  has  in  re- 
cent years  attracted  the  attention  throughout  the 
United  States  that  has  resulted  from  the  an- 
nouncement of   Kelway  and   Son,   the   English 
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growers,  that  they  have  been  awarded  contracts 
aggregating  about  forty-four  tons  for  the  1915 
distribution.  The  fact  was  the  subject  of  a  de- 
bate in  Congress,  as  reported  in  the  Review  for 
July  2,  and  is  being  widely  commented  on  in  the 
daily  newspapers.  The  general  attitude  is  shown 
by  the  following  editorial  from  the  Telegram, 
published  at  Adrian,  Mich.  : — '  For  many  years 
your  Uncle  Sam  has  been  spending  huge  sums  ol 
money  for  seeds,  which  have  been  dumped  upon 
the  public  without  method,  reason,  or  sense,  let 
alone  economy.  The  seeds  are  fired  at  you 
whether  you  want  them  or  not,  whether  you  can 
use  them  or  not,  and  no  effort  is  made  to  find 
what  kind  you  want  or  whether  you  want  any 
at  all.  It  has  been  a  standing  joke  for  a  genera- 
tion, and  a  cc6tly  one.  But  now  we  are  learning 
something  new.  It  would  not  be  quite  so  bad 
if  your  Uncle  were  spending  all  this  money  at 
home ;  that  would  at  least  make  work  for  a  lot 
of  people  and  would  encourage  a  very  clean, 
wholesome  and  beneficial  industry.  Uncle  Sam 
is  not  only  wasting  6eeds  by  the  ton,  but  he 
is  buying  them  from  abroad.  He  buys  forty- 
four  tons  of  tiny  flower  and  vegetable  seeds  at 
one  whack  from  a  single  British  concern.  He 
also  buys  from  another  English,  firm,  we  learn, 
and  from  two  in  France  and  one  in  Holland. 
And  how  about  the  American  seedsman?  Why. 
your  Uncle  Samuel  not  only  fails  to  patronise 
him,  but  he  actually  competes  with,  him  in  the 
very  worst  possible  way  by  buying  seeds  abroad 
and  giving  them  away  to  the  American  seeds- 
man's customers !  It  is  bad  enough  to  invade 
any  industry  by  giving  away  its  product;  but  if 
the  Government  is  bound  to  do  this  the  least  it 
can  do  is  to  give  Americans  a  chance  to  produce 
the  goods  that  are  given  away.  As  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  seeds  are  given  away  and  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  them  away  at  all  we  have  no- 
thing further  to  say.  We  are  too  tired.'  "  It  was 
ultimately  decided,  as  a  result  of  the  debate  in 
Congress,  that  the  policy  of  distribution  be  con- 
tinued, and  that  the  order  given  to  Messrs.  Kkt. 
way  and  Son  be  confirmed,  on  the  ground  that 
although  preference  should  be  given  to  American 
seeds  growers  when  possible,  yet  where  seeds 
could  not  be  so  advantageously  procured  in 
America  the  question  should  be  looked  upon  from 
a  business  point  of  view,  and  orders  should  be 
placed  in  the  cheapest  and  best  market.  In 
these  circumstances  a  representative  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
instructed  to  visit  Messrs.  Kelway  at  Langpon 
to  confirm  and  also  to  add  to  the  order  in  ques- 
tion, which  was  done,  and  we  are  informed  the 
order  totals  now  nearly  seventy  tons  in  weight  of 
garden  seed's. 

"Botanical  M  agazi  n  e."— The  Botanica' 
Magazine  for  September  contains  plates  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  following  plants  : — 

Echinopanax  horridus,  tab.  8572 — This 
hardy  Araliad  is  a  native  of  Japan  and  North 
America  and  forms  a  shrub  from  3  to  10  feet 
high,  with  palmate  leaves  from  6  to  10  inches 
across.  It  bears  small,  pale-green  flowers, 
arranged  in  dense  racemes.  The  plant  is 
capable  of  withstanding  severe  cold,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  grow  in  the  open  ground  in 
this  country  owing  to  the  comparative 
warmth  of  our  spring,  which  causes  it 
to  start  into  growth  too  soon,  the  early  growth 
being  almost  always  destroyed  by  subsequent 
frost.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  obviate  this 
difficulty  by  covering  the  young  leaves  with  glass 
during  the  spring,  and  it  is  probable  that  in 
damp,  shady  spots,  where  spring  frosts  are  not 
severe,  it  would  remain  unharmed  in  the  open 
throughout  the  year. 

Hamamelis  vernalis.  tab.  8573. — This  North 
American  species  of  Witch  Hazel  resembles  the 
Japanese  species  (H.  japonica)  in  that  its  flower- 
ing period  is  from  mid-winter  to  spring.  It  is 
not  quite  so  ornamental  as  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  species,  having  dull,  rather  glaucous 
leaves,  and  petals  of  a  less  brilliant  yellow.     It 


thrives  in  loamy  soil  and  forms  a  6hrub  about 
6  feet  high.  The  species  is  usually  propagated 
by  grafting  on  H.  virginiana. 

Pimelia  ferruginea,  tab.  8574. — This  is  a 
hard-wooded  shrub,  widely  distributed  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Western  Australia.  The  eTect 
stem6  are  about  2  feet  high,  and  in  6pring  bears 
globose  heads  composed  of  numerous  flowers,  the 
colour  of  which  varies  between  pink  and  deep 
red.  The  leaves  are  usually  obovate-oblong, 
about  i  inch  in  length  and  l-6th  of  an  inch  wide. 
The  species  is  an  old  garden  plant,  and  was  at 
one  time  extensively  cultivated,  the  bright  colour 
of  the  flowers  making  it  a  highly  ornamental 
plant.  The  cultural  conditions  are  in  general 
those  required  by  Cape  Heaths  ;  in  a  cool,  sunny 
greenhouse  it  thrives  well  and  flowers  freely. 

Aconitum  rotundifolrjm,  tab.  8575. — This 
Monkshood  is  found  wild  in  Western  Central 
Asia  and  Northern  Afghanistan.     It  is  capable 


Fig.  95. — lilium  sulphureum  in  an 
australian  garden. 

The  tallest  plant  has  fifteen  flowers  and   flower  buds, 
(See  p.  240.) 

of  establishing  itself  at  an  altitude  of  17,000 
feet  above  sea  level,  but  at  this  height 
it  becomes  considerably  dwarfed.  Normally 
it  is  a  herb  of  about  6  to  16  inches  in 
height,  with  pale-green  orbicular  cordate 
leaves,  mostly  arranged  in  a  rosette  at  the 
base  of  the  stem.  The  inflorescence  con- 
sists of  a  few  racemes  of  greenish-white 
flowers,  marked  with  violet  veins  and  somewhat 
flushed  with  violet.  The  plant  is,  unfortunately, 
not  hardy  ;  at  Kew  Gardens  specimens  grown  in 
an  open  border  flowered  in  July,  but  they  did 
not  survive  the  winter. 

TlLLANDSIA      BENTHAMIANA      VAR.       AnDRIEL'XII. 

tab.  8575. — This  is  a  comparatively  new 
variety,  having  been  sent  to  '  this  country 
in  1912  from  Central  America,  where  it 
is  indigenous.  Like  most  Tillandsias,  the 
plant  is  an  epiphyte,  almost  without  a 
stem ;  the  leaves  are  very  long  and  narrow, 
being  6  inches  long  and  only  i  inch  wide  at  the 


base.  The  flowering  bracts  are  rosy-pink  and 
the  petals  deep  violet,  slightly  recurved  at  the 
tip.  The  species  will  flower  in  this  country  in  a 
tropical  house,  and  thrives  well  under  the  treat- 
ment usually  given  to  other  small  epiphytic- 
species  of  the  genus.  The  present  variety  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  G.  Andrietjx  at  Chalco,  in 
Mexico,  where  it  was  epiphytic  on  an  Oak. 

Bowling  in  Edinburgh  Parks.- The  total 
receipts  from  the  bowling  greens  in  the  Edin- 
burgh public  parks  for  the  year  amount  to  £655, 
and  from  the  tennis  courts  £151. 

The  Effect  of  Smoke  upon  the  Growth 
of     Pineapples     in    the     Azores.— "A    few 

months  ago  the  Imperial  Commissioners  of  Agri- 
culture communicated  with  the  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  in  re- 
gard to  the  alleged  beneficial  effect  of  smoke 
upon  the  growth  of  Pineapples  in  the  Azores. 
No  authoritative  statement  has  been  found  as 
to  the  effect  of  smoke  on  Pineapples  under 
glass.  The  flowering  of  Pineapples  out  of 
season,  stated  to  occur  where  bonfires  have  been 
lighted,  may,  perhaps,  be  due  to  a  temperature 
stimulus,  though,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
plants  immediately  to  windward,  the  distance 
would  be  too  great  for  much  effect  to  be  felt. 
In  the  case  of  Pineapples  in  the  Azores  it  is 
certainly  surprising  that  filling  the  houses  with 
smoke  for  about  two  hours  should  bring  about 
flowering.  The  authorities  at  Kew  question 
whether  some  change  in  cultural  treatment  is 
not  made  before  or  at  the  time  of  the  smoking. 
It  appears  that  no  such  treatment  is  made." 
Agricultural  News  (of  Barbados). 

Basic  Slag  for  Grass-land.— For  many 
years  Professor  Somerville  has  advocated  and 
practised  the  use  of  basic  slag  for  the  improve- 
ment of  grass-land.  His  experience  has  shown 
that  in  the  cases  of  land  which  responds 
to  this  treatment,  the  meat  and  milk-pro- 
ducing power  of  grass-land  has  doubled  or 
even  quadrupled — poor  herbage  having  been  con- 
verted by  the  dressing  of  phosphate  into  a 
tangle  of  white  Clover.  Professor  Somerville 
now  shows  by  means  of  a  series  of  careful  ex- 
periments carried  out  at  the  School  of  Rural 
Economy,  Oxford,  and  published  in  the  Journal 
ot  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  that  grass-land  to 
which  basic  slag  has  been  added,  after  having 
amply  repaid  the  cost  of  the  dressing,  contains 
an  accumulated  fertility,  which  is  demonstrated 
at  once  and  in  striking  manner  as  soon  as  the 
land  is  ploughed  and  sown  with  Oats  or  other 
cereals.  The  experiments  indicate  that  on  land 
thus  treated  the  first  tillage  crop  is  likely  to 
show  a  50  per  cent,  increase  over  that  taken 
from  similar  but  untreated  land.  In  the  case  of 
land  at  Cockle  Park,  Northumberland,  which 
had  been  dressed  three  times  during  17  years 
with  10  cwts.  of  basic  slag,  the  productive 
power  was  shown  to  have  been  increased  by  so 
much  as  153  per  cent.,  and  soil  from  a  pasture 
that  had  received  only  7  cwts.  of  basic  slag 
three  years  previously  was  improved  by  124  per 
cent.  This  accumulated  fertility  is  to  be 
ascribed  partly  to  the  residues  of  the  phos- 
phatic  manure,  but  chiefly  to  the  indirect  effects 
(if  that  manure.  Among  these  indirect  effects 
are  the  increased  accumulation  of  humus  and 
the  larger  fixation  of  nitrogen  due  to  the  in- 
crease of  leguminous  plants  in  the  grasv 
treated   with   phosphates. 

Fruit  of  the  Double-flowered  Peach.— 

Specimens  of  fully-grown  Peaches,  borne  by 
double-flowered  trees,  continue  to  be  sent 
to  us.  We  do  not  remember  a  season  when 
double-flowered  Peaches  have  borne  so  many 
fruits  as  this  year,  but  the  circumstance  is  quite 
comprehensible,  since  out-door  Peaches  generally 
are  fruiting  all  over  this  country  more  freely 
than  usual.  Mr.  J.  J.  Foster  sends  us,  from 
Stanmore,  a  shoot  bearing  five  large  fruits. 
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KEW   NOTES. 


ZEPHYRANTHES    CANDIDA. 

This  bulbous  plant,  popularly  known  as  the 
Peruvian  Swamp  Lily,  is  flowering  freely  in 
several  parts  of  the  garden.  It  grows  best  in 
light,  well-drained  soils,  so  that  the  sandy  loam 
of  Kew  Gardens  is  suited  to  it.  It  is  valuable 
as  an  edging  to  sunny,  south  borders,  making  a 
substitute  for  tile6,  stones,  or  Box-edging.  At 
Kew  it  is  planted  in  a  double  row,  about  2  inches 
from  plant  to  plant,  making  an  effective  edging. 
The  bulbs  increase  freely,  the  roots  no  doubt 
finding  in  the  close  proximity  to  a  gravel  walk 
congenial  conditions.  Zephyranthes  Candida  is  a 
native  of  La  Plata;  the  dark-green,  linear  leaves 
are  8  to  10  inches  long.  The  Crocus-like  flowers 
are  white,  about  6  inches  in  height,  and  nestle 
prettily  amongst  the  foliage. 

SINGLE  CHINA  ASTERS. 

The  single  China  Aster,  Callistephus  hor- 
tensis,  is  planted  extensively  in  the  pleasure 
grounds,  being  a  most  effective  subject  late  in 
August,  September,  and  early  in  October.  Some 
of  the  plants  are  flowering  where  the  seeds  were 
sown  towards  the  end  of  March  and  the  second 
week  in  April ;  others  were  transplanted  as  seed- 
lings, these  being  some  ten  days  later  in  flower- 
ing. In  autumn,  when  very  few  trees  and  shrubs 
are  in  flower,  broad  stretches  of  colour,  such  as 
these  single  Asters  afford,  are  very  effective  and 
welcome.  At  Kew  the  seeds  are  scattered  in  the 
borders,  where  deciduous  shrubs  are  planted 
thinly,  and  in  bare  places  where  alterations  were 
made  last  winter.  Shades  of  blue  and  mauve 
predominate  with  a  sprinkling  of  white  and  rose. 

SUTHERLANDIA  FRTJTESCENS. 
For/R  round  beds  near  to  No.  4  conservatory, 
planted  with  thi6  South  African  half-hardy 
shrub,  have  been  for  some  time  past,  and  are 
still  (September  24),  attractive.  The  elegant- 
pinnate  leaves  are  very  ornamental,  and  from 
their  axils  develop  with  freedom  racemes  of  red 
flowers.  The  blossoms  are  followed  by  inflated 
seed-pods,  so  that  the  plant  is  known  popularly 
as  the  Cape  Bladder  Senna.  Seeds  form  a  ready 
means  of  propagation  of  the  species. 

THORNS   AND   PYRUSES. 

Many  species  and  botanical  varieties  of 
Crataegus  and  Pyrus,  laden  with  brightly- 
coloured  fruits,  are  both  ornamental  and  in- 
teresting. They  form  useful  specimen  trees  of 
moderate  size  for  the  lawn,  pleasure  grounds, 
shrubbery  borders  and  outskirts  of  the  wood- 
land. Among  a  large  number  of  Thorns  fruiting 
freely  in  the  Rosaceae  collection  at  the  south  end 
of  the  Temperate  House  the  following  are  par- 
ticularly attractive  : — Crataegus  mollis,  with 
large  red  fruits;  C.  Crus-galli,  the  Cockspur 
Thorn,  and  its  numerous  varieties  with  clusters 
of  red  fruit6;  C.  orientali6,  red;  and  its  var. 
sanguinea,  a  tree  laden  with  mahogany-red 
fruits;  C.  tanacetifolia,  the  shining  yellow  fruits 
■are  tinted  red  on  the  sunny  side ;  C.  coccinea, 
C.  tomentosa  and  C.  punctata,  all  with  fleshy, 
red  fruits;  C.  prunifolia,  of  which  there  are 
several  trees  with  numerous  clusters  of  dark-Ted 
fruits ;  and  C.  macrantha,  which  has  glistening, 
waxy-red  fruit6. 

The  Pyrus  family  offers  considerable  variety  in 
the  size,  form  and  colour  of  the  fruits.  Among 
the  first  to  ripen  are  those  of  the  Sorbiis  or 
Aucuparia  section,  which  includes  Pyrus  Aucu- 
paria,  the  Mountain  Ash,  in  several  varieties, 
including  one  with  yellow  fruit6.  The  smaller 
branches  are  this  autumn  weighed  down  -with 
heavy  crops  of  fruit.  Pyrus  Aria,  the  White 
Beam  Tree,  is  another  very  ornamental  tree, 
carrying  a  heavy  crop  of  Orange-yellow  fruits ; 
Pyrus  Ringo,  one  of  the  Japanese  Crabs,  is  a 
beautiful  sight,  clothed  with  glistening  yellow 
fruits.  P.  prunifolia  has  scarlet  fruits  ;  P.  bac- 
cata,  the  Siberian  Crab,  has  showy  fruits 
coloured  red  on  the  sunny  side;  while  the  com- 


mon Crab  Apple,  Pyrus  Malus,  in  its  numerous 
varieties,  are  all  very  attractive,  in  addition  to 
which  the  fruits  are  prized  for  making  preserve. 
A.  0. 


HOME  CORRESPONDENCE. 


LILIUM   SULPHUREUM  IN  AUSTRALIA. 


I  send  a  photograph  (see  fig.  96)  of  two  in- 
florescences of  Lilium  sulphureum.  The  taller 
is  7  feet  high,  carrying  15  flowers  and  buds ; 
the  bulbs  are  growing  in  the  light  granite  soil 
of  my  garden  and  exposed  to  full  sunshine  all 
the  day,  the  natural  rainfall  being  the  only 
supply  of  moisture  available.  The  photograph 
was  taken  on  February  8  last,  just  two  days 
after  the  shade  thermometer  registered  106.8 
Fahr.  at  Melbourne  (40  miles  due  west  of  this 
place). 

Early  in  July  we  had  6°  of  frost,  which  marred 
the  new  growths  of  L.  longiflorum,  but  to-day 
(August  18)  many  old  stems  of  L.  nepalense  are 
carrying  their  leaves,  the  latter  quite  as  green  as 
when  the  flowers  were  borne  last  summer.  G. 
Errcy,  Victoria,  Australia. 


RED   HOUSE,   HARROW-ON-THE-HILL. 


Few  who  pass  the  tall,  brick  wall  which  sur- 
rounds the  beautiful  garden  of  Mr.  John  Tempter 
Prior,  or  who  see  it  on  the  high  ground  above 
the  Harrow  School  cricket  fields,  can  imagine  the 
extent  and  variety  of  subjects  to  be  seen  within 
its  bounds. 

Mr.  Prior  has  been  a  garden  lover  and  earnest 
worker  from  childhood,  and  not  only  does  he 
find  a  great  pleasure  in  his  own  gardens,  but 
takes  special  interest  in  the  cottage  gardens  and 
allotments  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  rock-bound  walks  around  the  fine  old 
house  always  have  an  interesting  show  of  flowers, 
including  many  favourites  of  the  old-time  gar- 
den, and  the  herbaceous  borders  with  occasional 
clumps  and  pillars  of  Roses  and  Rose-covered 
walks  arranged  without  any  set  plan  have  a 
charming  effect. 

The  outer  walks  have  a  good  selection  of  un- 
common, flowering  shrubs  which  are  allowed  to 
grow  naturally.  A  lofty  mass  of  Buddleia  varia- 
bilis annually  sends  forth  a  wealth  of  its  pretty 
spikes  of  light  mauve  flowers,  which  set  and 
ripentheir  seeds,  the  seedlings  coming  up  freely 
at  the  sides  of  the  walk  and  border  beneath. 
Great  bushes  of  Rosa  rugosa  bearing  flowers 
and  fruits  have  a  good  effect  with  the  Buddleia 
and  other  shrubs. 

Beyond  is  the  orchard,  and  mcst  of  the  Apples 
have  been  very  heavily  cropped,  one  huge  tree 
of  Bramley's  Seedling  being  weighed  down  with 
an  immense  quantity  of  fine  fruits.  The  large 
Pear  and  Plum  trees  were  similarly  well  cropped. 
Rival  Apple  is  a  most  beautiful  variety,  the  fine 
fruits  having  the  colouring  of  a  Peach. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  a  model  of  well-filled 
and  heavily-cropped  ground,  in  which  every- 
thing seems  to  thrive  but  weeds,  and  they  are 
eradicated  before  they  can  arrange  a  succession 
crop  for  another  season,  a  matter  which  is  often 
overlooked,  even  in  small  holdings  and  allotment 
gardens,  where  it  is  a  common  thing  to  see 
Groundsel,  Plantain  and  other  troublesome  weeds 
simply  hoed  up  and  left  on  the  ground  to  spread 
their  seeds.  Such  weeds  should  be  hoed  in  the 
earliest  stage,  cleared  off,  and  burnt.  The  Red 
House  has  its  well-stocked  poultry  run,  its  pond 
for  geese  and  ducks,  and  generally  may  be  said 
to  be  self-contained.     /.  O.  B. 


Publications  Received.— Report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Ceylon.  July  1, 
1912— December  31, 1913.  (H.  C.  Cottle,  Govern- 
ment Printer,  Ceylon). 


Winter  Employment  on  Country 
Estates.  — It  is  the  practice  for  many  owners 
of  country  establishments  to  arrange  works  for 
the  relief  of  unemployed  labourers  every  winter, 
it  being  recognised  that  this  is  the  most  effec- 
tive form  of  charity.  Such  operations  are 
generally  connected  with  the  improvement  of 
gardens  and  other  amenities  of  the  estate.  At 
present  there  is  natural  hesitation  about 
initiating  work  of  a  superfluous  nature,  but 
the  question  of  relief  is  being  considered  in 
many  quarters.  We  take  the  liberty  of  sub- 
mitting a  few  notes  on  the  subject,  which,  if 
somewhat  obvious,  may  yet  be  useful.  We 
trust  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest  that, 
notwithstanding  their  economic  purpose,  some 
of  the  operations  mentioned  offer  opportunities 
for  adding  to  the  picturesque  effect  of  situations 
in  which  this  is  an  important  consideration. 
Amongst  other  works  which  may  be  undertaken 
are  : — The  general  improvement  of  garden 
grounds  ;  also  repairs  to  carriage  drives ;  renova- 
tion and  drainage  of  estate  roads  and  farm- 
yards ;  easing  gradients ;  removal  of  obstructions 
at  dangerous  corners  on  highways ;  field  and 
garden  drainage;  dyke  construction;  cleaning 
ditches  and  waterways;  reclamation  of  flooded 
and  marshy  ground ;  improvement  of  storage 
and  distribution  of  water  supply ;  making  reser- 
voirs and  new  ponds ;  irrigation  works ;  clean- 
ing mud  from  ponds,  repairing  banks  of  rivers 
and  streams ;  general  afforestation,  establish- 
ment of  nurseries ;  shooting,  ornamental,  protec- 
tective  and  commercial  plantations  ;  removal  of 
trees  in  fields  prejudicial  to  cultivation  ;  grub- 
bing dead  trees  and  old  stumps,  lopping  unsafe 
timber;  pruning,  dressing,  waterproofing,  bolt- 
ing and  guying  ornamental  timber ;  making  tree 
guards  and  protections  from  cattle  and  rabbits, 
collecting  acorns,  chestnuts,  Beech-nuts  and 
other  fodder  fruit;  trimming  and  laying  hedges, 
repairing  fences,  gates  and  bridges;  erecting 
rabbit  netting  ;  improving  cottage  ventilation  and 
other  sanitary  arrangements;  exterminating  rats 
and  other  vermin ;  deep  trenching ;  eradicating 
weeds  ;  ploughing  up  poor  pasture  and  cultivating 
waste  land:  intensive  cultivation;  planting  new 
orchards  ;  overhauling  and  re-establishing  old  or- 
chards ;  treating  diseased  trees;  exposing  gravel, 
sand  and  chalk  pits  and  quarries  for  commercial 
use;  burning  ballast;  collecting  seaweed,  decayed 
vegetation,  leaf  mould  and  wood  ash ;  making 
composts;  constructing  liquid  manure  tanks; 
forming  recreation  grounds,  rifle  ranges,  bath- 
ing ponds;  organising  rural  industries  and 
markets  for  disposal  of  surplus  garden  produce, 
storage  and  preservation  of  fruit,  repairing  tools 
and  implements  ;  sawing  fire  logs  ;  basket,,  broom 
and  mat-making  and  similar  occupations  for 
women  and   children.     MUner,   Son  and    White. 

Broccoli,  Old  and  New.— Referring  to 
the  question  raised  by  your  correspondent, 
W .  P.  R.,  in  a  recent  number  (p.  119),  we  should 
like  to  take  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  that 
neither  of  the  varieties  first  named,  i.e.,  Michael- 
mas White,  Winter  Mammoth,  Christmas  White 
or  Eastertide,  has  any  direct  or  indirect 
relation  to  Snow's  Winter  White,  Wilcock's 
Bride,  Adam's  Early,  Cattell's  Eclipse,  Back- 
house's Winter  White,  Champion  Late  White, 
Ledsham's  Latest  of  All,  nor  could  either  of  the 
former  be  mistaken  for  any  of  the  latter  named 
if  grown  alongside.  Michaelmas  White,  Win- 
ter Mammoth,  Christmas  White,  and  Easter- 
tide are  all  Broccolis  introduced  by  our  house, 
and  the  reason  why  some  of  the  older  sorts 
which  your  correspondent  names  are  not  now 
seen  in  seed  catalogues  is  that  they  have  been 
superseded  by  very  much  better  varieties. 
Michaelmas  White  has  received  an  Award  of 
Merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and 
Winter  Mammoth.  Christmas  White,  and  Easter- 
tide are  on  trial  at  Wisley  this  year.  Sutton 
and  Sons. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  at  Aldenham 
House. -The  crops  of  fruit  this  year  at  Alden- 
ham House,  Elstree,  have  been  particularly 
successful,  and  as  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  gardens  when  the  orchard- 
house     fruit-harvest     was     at     its     height     a 
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few  notes  on  the  subject  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
I  have  been  at  Aldenham  in  late  summer  for 
two  successive  years,  and  when  examining  the 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  last  year  I  was 
struck  by  the  healthy,  fully-ripened  appearance 
of  the  wood,  which  promised  well  for  a  good 
crop  this  season.  The  promise  has  been 
amply  fulfilled  in  the  case  both  of  trees  under 
glass  and  of  those  on  the  open  walls.  Mr. 
Beckett,  the  head  gardener  at  Aldenham  House, 
does  not  fall  into  the  too-common  error  of  over- 
crowding the  trees  with  useless  shoots,  but 
prunes  thoroughly  in  the  early  autumn,  thus 
providing  ample  space  for  the  shoots  which 
remain.  The  Peach  trees  are  remarkably  free 
from  pests.  Even  the  destructive  and  too  preva- 
lent red  spider  seldom  obtains  a  footing,  as 
prompt  preventive  measures  are  taken  at 
the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms.  The 
inside  trees  usually  provide  ripe  fruits  from 
the  end  of  May  to  the  end  of  August,  and 
those  in  the  open  until  the  first  week  in  October. 
From  the  early  house  excellent  fruits  of  Royal 
George  and  Grosse  Mignonne  are  obtained,  with 
Violette  Hative  and  Lord  Napier  Nectarines. 
In  the  second  house  Dymond  and  Grosse  Mig- 
nonne bear  well ;  a  tree  of  the  first-named 
variety  covers  a  space  on  the  front  trellis  seven 
yards  long.  In  the  same  house  a  tree  of  Dryden 
Nectarine  yields  very  good  fruit.  In  the  third 
house  are  healthy  trees  of  Pitmaston  Orange 
and  Stirling  Castle  Peaches,  which  immediately 
precede  those  in  the  late  house,  viz.,  Dymond, 
Grosse  Mignonne,  and  Violette  Hative  Peaches, 
and  Hnrdwicke,  Pine  Apple,  and  Early  Rivers 
Nectarines.  The  outside  Peach  wall  is  about 
10  feet  high  and  100  yards  long,  with  a  western 
aspect.  In  front  of  the  trees  is  an  open  space  ; 
the  common  mistake  of  planting  tall,  herbaceous 
plants  or  coarse  vegetables  within  a  yard  of 
the  wall  has  not  been  committed.  Straw- 
berries are  the  only  plants  grown  near  the  wall, 
and  these  are  not  permitted  within  4  feet  of 
it.  The  wall  varieties  are  Earlv  Alexander, 
Dymond.  Peregrine,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Belle- 
garde.  Violette  Hative,  Roval  George,  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  Barrington  Peaches,  and  Lord 
Napier,  Rivers'  Orange,  Spencer,  and  Pineapple 
Nectarines.     E.   Molynenx. 

Chimonanthus  fragrans  (see  p.  217). — 
We  have  specimens  of  Chimonanthus  fragrans 
in  various  parts  of  the  gardens.  The  plant 
flowers  annually,  and  sets  seeds  freely  in  Scot- 
land. Our  largest  plant  was  raised  from  a  seed 
that  was  gathered  at  Pinkie  House,  Mussel- 
burgh. Three  years  ago  seeds  were  sent  to  me 
from  a  large  establishment  in  Cumberland, 
where  several  pods  matured.  While  referring 
to  seeds,  I  may  mention  that  several  Cedars 
here  are  carrying  a  large  number  of  cones  this 
season.  Spldom  have  we  seen  Arbutus  Unedo. 
the  Strawberry  tree,  with  such  a  load  of  fruit 
as  it  bears  at  the  present  time.  Yesterday 
I  gathered  a  good  rine  Fig  from  a  standard 
tree  in  the  orchard.  We  have  the  exceptionallv 
fine  season,  now  drawing  to  a  close,  to  thank 
for  such  results.  /.  Jeffrey,  The  Gardens,  St. 
Mary's   Isle,   Kirkcudbright 

Botanising  in  China.— On  receiving  your 
issue  of  the  12th  inst.  I  turned  to  p.  185  to 
read  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  under  the 
heading  "  Mr.  Reginald  Farrer's  Explorations 
in  China."  It  will  interest  many  of  your 
readers  to  know  that  Mr.  W.  Purdom  took  an 
active  part  in  organising  the  expedition,  and 
went  to  Pekin  some  weeks  ahead  of  Mr.  Fairer 
to  have  all  in  readiness  for  a  start  up  country  in 
the  early  spring.  As  you  will  be  aware.  Mr. 
Purdom  has  previously  explored  much  of  the 
ground  already  covered,  and  any  measure  of 
success — and  I  trust  it  may  prove  a  full  measure 
• — that  attends  the  labours  of  this  exploring 
party  will  be  largely  due  to  the  experience  pre- 
viously gained  by  him.  I  feel  sure  Mr.  Farrer 
will  be  tVip  first  to  acknowledge  this.  C.  H. 
Hough,   White  Craggs,  Clappersgate,  Ambleside. 

Our  Duty  in  War-Time.  —  There  are 
many  ga.rdeners  and  other  people  who  are  not 
realising  what  is  their  real  duty  in  the  present 
time  of  war.  The  staff  in  some  places  ha4*  been 
decreased,  bulbs  and  plants  with  all  sorts  of 
other  gardening  adjuncts  have  not  been  ordered 


or  purchased,  and  gardening  at  this  time  appears 
to  be  one  long  false  economy.  If  such  goes  on 
the  country  will  suffer  by  loss  of  this  trade,  and 
suffer  terribly.  Many  more  people  than  are  at 
present  out  of  work  will  have  nothing  to  do  and 
misery  will  be  rife.  So  I  write  this  6hort  letter 
on  the  important  subject  of  our  duty  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  hoping  it  may  be  given  the  careful 
thought  of  your  readers.  What  is  really  wanted 
in  the  gardening  profession  is  normality.  As 
far  as  possible  it  is  the  clear  duty  of  all  gardeners 
and  others  to  continue  working  and  purchasing 
on  the  same  lines  as  they  did  before  war  was 
declared.  And  it  will  be  rightly  said  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  difficult.  Nearly  everywhere 
one  goes  one  meets  with  people  economising  in 
the  garden.  Many  are  saving  seeds  thi6  year, 
and  this  interesting  oocupation  is  to  be  recom- 
mended, but  this  home-saved  seed  should  not  be. 
wholely  substituted  for  that  usually  bought  from 
seed  firms.  Seed,  bulb,  and  plant  firms  want 
patronage  more  now  then  ever,  for  many 
are  subscribing  generously  to  the  relief  and 
other  funds.  The  same  applies  to  those  who  sell 
Roses,  shrubs,  gardening  tools,  and  sundries. 
No  doubt  some  may  perforce  have  to  go  with- 
out these  things — quite  against  their  will,  too — ■ 
but  there  are  others,  rich  people,  to  whom  such 
economy  does  not  apply.  Rich  and  poor  alike 
have  subscribed  generously  to  the  relief  funds, 
and  it  will  be  said  that  the  money  I  urge  to  be 
spent  on  garden  plants,  shrubs,  etc.,  should  be 
given  to  the  funds.  That  is  one  way  of  looking 
at  it.  Now  for  the  other.  If  everyone  will 
sible  many  hundreds  of  men  will  be  kept  em- 
ployed, many  unable  to  go  to  the  front,  who 
continue  gardening  in  as  normal  a  way  a6  pos- 
would  otherwise  suffer  with  their  families.  The 
gardening  trades  will  not  only  be  kept  going  or 
encouraged  to  keep  going  by  such  a  course  of 
action,  but  the  pottery  and  many  other  trades 
connected  with  the  garden  will  be  helped  in  this 
time  of  stress.  This  letter  must  be  brief,  but 
may  I  close  with  a  plea  to  all  gardeners  and 
gardening  people  to  continue  as  far  as 
possible  to  work  their  places  on  normal 
peace  lines?  We  do  not  want  more  suffer- 
ing and  poverty  than  need  be  at  this  sad 
time,  and  many  men  may  be  kept  employed  if 
people  do  not  neglect  the  horticultural  trades. 
Gardening  need  not  be  considered  as  a  luxury 
by  those  who  are  blessed  with  much  of  this 
world's  goods,  and  gardeners  can,  if  they  will, 
influence  masters  to  continue  purchases  and  em- 
ployments on  normal  lines.  Open-handed  charity 
has  its  bad  points,  some  of  which  cannot  be 
easily  remedied,  but  it  is  quite  as  good  in  my 
mind  to  keep  on  employing  a  gardener  who  can- 
not go  to  the  front  because  of  a  f amilv  dependent 
upon  him  as  to  give  liberallv  to  relief  funds. 
E.  T.  Ellis,  Weetwood  Hall.  Ecclesall,  Sheffield. 

Semele  Ruscusj  androovna.—  This  plant 
ha6  never  fruited  so  freely  here  as  it  is  doing 
this  year.  It  is  covered  with  red  berries. 
I  send  you  a  leaf,  or  rather  cladode,  which  had 
three  berries  on  it.  but  one  came  off  in  bringing 
it  down.  The  plant  is  about  ten  years  old,  and 
grows  up  a  north-west  wall  to  a  height  of  about 
10  feet,  and  then  along  wire  netting  strained  at 
the  top  of  the  wall  for  another  15  feet,  so  it  is 
25  feet  in  height,  or  rather  length,  at  present. 
In  the  hard  frost  of  February  two  years  ago  it 
was  cut  down  to  the  ground,  but  it  grew 
in  the  spring.  Wyndham  Fitzherbert.  Kings- 
wear,  Devonshire. 

Holboellia  latifolia.—  In  answer  to 
Mr.  Cave's  query,  p.  201,  the  flowers,  as  grown 
in  England,  are  greenish-white  and  very  frag- 
rant. At  Knowsley  we  have  plants  growing  in 
large  pots  and  others  planted  out  in  a  cool  house. 
In  both  cases  they  flower  freely  during  May 
and  June.  In  greenhouse  and  intermediate  tem- 
peratures the  shoots  grow  from  4  to  7  feet  long 
during  the  summer.     C.  H    Oooh,  Knowsley. 

Late  Peas  (see  pp.  202,  225).  —  All 
cultural  Peas  succeeded  very  well  here 
until  the  middle  of  July,  when  we  ex- 
perienced a  fortnight  of  exceptionally  cold 
weather,  including  heavy  showers  from  the 
north-west.  Mildew  and  streak  disease  affected 
the  plants  severely,  and  spraying,  although  prac- 
tised early,  wa6  of  little  avail.  The  variety 
which  suffered  least  wa6  Petits  Pois,  a  very  pro- 


lific and  good-flavoured  Pea,  although  inclined 
to  be  small.  Late  Queen  is  a  well-known  variety. 
We  are  picking  pods  of  Latest  of  All  now,  and 
the  crop  is  very  promising.  Peerless  proved  a 
very  good  mid-season  variety  with  us.  M.  A., 
Co.    Kerry 

We  have  had  experience  similar  to  that 

of  Mr.  Beckett  with  Peas  this  season.  On  Oc- 
tober 23,  1913,  we  picked  excellent  pods  from 
Autocrat  and  Chelsea  Gem  in  the  open.  This 
year,  although  the  same  varieties  were  sown 
at  about  the  same  date,  the  pods  of  Chelsea 
Gem  are  too  old  for  table  use,  whilst  Autocrat 
is  just  about  finished.  The  early  maturity  of 
Savoys,  Winter  Spinach,  Broccoli  and  Lettuce 
(to  name  a  few  crops)  is  also  very  marked  com- 
pared with  previous  years.  Yet  the  rainfall  for 
June,  July  and  August  amounted  to  more  than 
fell  in  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year. 
C.  H.  Cook,  Knowsley. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Beckett's  re- 
marks, we  have  not  experienced  failure 
with  our  late  Peas,  nor  are  they  diseased, 
but  in  the  last  fortnight  in  July  and  the  first 
week  in  August  the  crop  suffered  severely  from 
streak  and  mildew.  This  refers  to  certain  of  the 
leading  varieties,  such  as  Duke  of  Albany. 
Prodigy,  Alderman  and  Centenary.  From  An 
gust  10  to  the  first  week  in  September  we  had 
a  fine  crop  of  Peerless,  the  plants  without  the 
slightest  trace  of  mildew  or  any  other  disease. 
This  I  consider  one  of  the  finest  culinary  Peas 
in  cultivation,  following  with  Gladstone,  which 
has  done  well  up  to  the  present.  IPm.  Gaiger. 
Studley  Castle.  Gardens,   Warwickshire. 

Origin  of  "Sweet  William."  —  Not  long 
since  a  book  was  published  on  the  Jacobite  Re 
bellion,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  Sweet  Wil- 
liam received  that  name  from  the  hero  of  Cul- 
loden,  known  in  history  as  the  "  Butcher  "  Cum 
berland.  I  was  asked  if  the  statement  could 
be  true.  No,  it  is  not  true,  but  one  of  those  ro- 
mantic assertions  that  are  continually  being  made, 
if  not  without  authority,  at  least  without  its  truth 
having  been  verified.  Sweet  William  appears  in 
1573  in  Tusser's  list  of  flowers  in  the  March  ab 
6tract  of  his  Five  Hundred  Good  Points  of  Hus 
bandry.  I  have  not  seen  the  designation  in  any 
old  metrical  work  or  in  glosses,  so  that  it  is  net 
an  ancient  name  so  far  as  one  can  determine. 
Lyte,  Gerarde,  Parkinson,  Rea  and  Reid.  The 
Scots  Gard'ner,  all  mention  it  as  a  well-known 
plant.  It  is  not  without  interest  that  the  name 
of  a  spotted  Sweet  William  was  known  as  Lon- 
don Pride,  and  that  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
the  seve/nteenth  century.  Later  the  name  was 
transferred  to  Saxifraga  umbrosa,  and  here  also 
we  find  a  personal  name  being  sought  to  give  it 
the  needed  eclat,  that  of  London,  the  famous 
nurseryman,  coming  in  as  a  sponsor,  and  as 
having  distributed  the  plant,  though  known 
long  before  his  day.  Threlkeld  has  been  noted 
as  being  the  first  to  print  the  name  in  1727,  but 
it  appears  earlier  in  Ray's  Synopsis  as  the 
common  name  of  this  long  popular  flower.  Of 
"  Sweet  William  "  itself  there  has  been  no  satis- 
factory explanation  ever  given.  Dr.  Prior 
thought  it  came  from  the  French  ffiillet,  but  the 
old  French  name  happens  to  be  "  Armoire,"  from 
Armerius,  which  Philip  Miller  regarded  as  the 
source  of  both  Sweet  William  and  Sweet  John. 
Tt.  P.    Brotherston. 

Tropaeolum  speciosum.  —  This  beautiful 
climber  is  not  difficult  to  cultivate,  but  success 
can  only  be  ensured  by  careful  attention  to 
details.  Deep  trenching  is  essential,  and  over 
the  trench  a  good,  rich  surface  6oil,  composed  cf 
well-rotted  manure,  leaf-mould,  and  loam, 
passed  through  a  coarse  sieve.  The  fleshy  roots 
should  be  planted  about  3  inohe6  below  the  soil, 
and  then  covered  with  a  mulch  of  rotten  manure, 
finely  sifted.  A  few  large  stones  placed  in  front. 
of  the  bed,  and  some  smaller  ones  laid  over  the 
manure,  help  to  shade  the  roots  and  retain  the 
moisture  during  very  dry  weather,  and  the 
plants  should  be  watered  now  and  again.  The 
beginning  of  November  is  a  good  time  to  plant. 
It  is  important  to  provide  a  support  for  th> 
tendrils  to  cling  to,  from  the  very  first.  The 
plant  can  be  grown  over  all  kinds  of  things — 
shrubs,  Holly  hedges,  Yew  bushes.  Perhaps  the 
most  effective  plan  is  to  allow  it  to  ramble  at 
will  over  a  bare  wall,  covered  with  galvanised 
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netting.  The  netting  is  cheap  and  efficient;  it 
should  be  nailed  loosely  over  the  wall  from  the 
ground  to  a  height  of  15  feet  or  more.  All  the 
summer  the  wall  will  be  covered  with  a  mass  of 
beautiful  scarlet  (lowers,  and  when  these  are 
over,  and  the  blue  berries  make  their  appear- 
ance, the  effect  is  scarcely  less  charming.  Tro- 
paeolum  speciosum  is  very  effective  when  com- 
bined with  Soianum  jasminoides;  here  in  Scot- 
land this  lovely  climber,  with  its  white,  freely 
yielded  blossoms,  is  seldom  seen,  and  yet  it  is 
.so  easy  to  grow — it  can  be  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, as  a ~n  Geranium."  Or  one  can  keep  plants 
in  small  pots,  and  sink  them  in  the  open  ground 
in  the  spring,  housing  them  during  the  winter  in 
a  cool,  but  frost-proof  house.  Treated  in  this 
way,  they  bloom  gloriously  all  the  summer, 
yielding  a  wealth  of  pure-white  blossoms. 
Hawick. 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

September  22. — Present :  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles, 
M.A.,  F.L.S.  (in  the  chair),  Messrs.  E.  M. 
Holmes,  J.  T.  Beimett-Poe,  A.  Worsley,  J. 
i'"raser,  and  F.  J.  Chittenden   (hon.  secretary). 

Sawfiy  on  Viola. — Mr.  Bowles  said  he  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  F.  D.  Morice  of  Woking 
concerning  the  savvfly  larvae,  which  he  had  found 
feeding  on  Violet.  He  thought  they  were  prob- 
ably the  larvae  of  Taxonus  glabratus,  a  small 
purplish-black  insect  with  red  legs,  which  is 
widely  distributed,  and  does  not  feed  exclusively 
on  Violas. 

Origanum  species. — Mr.  Fraser  showed  speci- 
mens of  Origanum  which  he  had  been  growing, 
and  pointed  out  that  some  confusion  had 
apparently  arisen  with  regard  to  the  habit  and 
duration  of  some  of  the  species.  Mr.  E.  M. 
Holmes,  who  has  given  particular  attention  to 
this  genus,  took  some  of  the  specimens  for 
further  examination  and    report. 

Two-podded  Sweet  Pea. — A  photograph  of 
an  inflorescence  of  Sweet  Peas  was  received, 
from  which  it  was  evident  that  one  flower  had 
produced  two  pods  arising  from  two  distinct 
carpels.  They  both  appeared  to  occupy  an 
anterior  position,  but  this  could  not  be  certainly 
determined. 


NATIONAL   SWEET    PEA. 

ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  National 
Sweet  Pea  Society  will  be  held  at  the  Westmin- 
ster Palace  Hotel,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster, 
S.W.,  on  Monday,  the  12th  inst.,  at  2.30  p.m. 

The  committee  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
owing  to  the  present  situation  there  will  not  be 
any   conference  or  dinner  after  the  meeting. 


NATIONAL   CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  a  circular-letter 
sent  by  the  secretary  to  the  members  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  :  —  "  The 
October  and  November  shows  for  the  current 
year  have  been  cancelled  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  in  consequence  of  the  Palace 
having  been  taken  over  by  the  Naval  Authorities 
for  training  purposes.  This  involves  the  loss  of 
£150  which  was  payable  to  the  society  by  way 
of  consideration  money.  Our  other  sources  of 
income  will  also  be  seriously  affected  by  the 
European  war,  and,  after  taking  into  considera- 
tion all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  execu- 
tive committee  has  reluctantly  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  hold  any 
shows   during  1914. 

"  It  has,  however,  been  decided  to  hold  all  the 
meetings  of  the  Floral  Committee  on  the  dates 
originally  arranged.  The  meetings  for  October  7 
and  November  4  will  be  held  at  Essex  Hall 
insteadof  a-t  the  Crystal  Palace.  All  these  meet- 
ings will  be  extended  and  enlarged,  and  mem- 
bers are  cordially  invited  to  stage  exhibits  apaTt 
from  new  varieties.  The  Floral  Committee  is 
empowered  to  make  awards  to  any  exhibits,  but 
it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  all  such 
awards  are  honorary.  Members  are  invited  to 
visit  these  meetings.  Owing  to  the  extremely 
limited  space,  it  will  be  necessary  for  members 


who  desire  to  exhibit  to  give  the  secretary  two 
days'  notice  in  advance,  stating  also  what  vases 
they  will  require. 

"  The  meetings  arranged  for  October  7  and 
November  4  will  remain  open  until  9  p.m.  A 
pass  is  enclosed  which  will  admit  members  and 
friends  to  all  these  meetings. 

"The  special  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Wells 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  three  blooms  of  the  Daily 
Mail  variety  will  be  awarded  on  November  4 
at  the  Essex  Hall.  Richard  A.  Witty,  secre- 
tary. ' ' 

ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL  AFFILIATED 
SOCIETIES. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have  sent 
out  to  the  secretaries  of  societies  affiliated  with 
the  R.H.S.  Any  societies  at  present  unaffiliated 
which  may  like  to  avail  themselves  of  the  help 
we  are  trying  to  give  during  the  coming  winter, 
when  the  conditions  of  meetings  will  be  more 
difficult  than  usual,  should  make  application  for 
affiliation  forthwith,  as  lectures  will  only  be  sent 
to  those  brought  thus  into  direct  touch  with  us. 
W.  Wills,  Secretary  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 

"  Owing  to  the  interruption  of  the  normal  con- 
ditions of  the  country  by  the  war  the  response 
to  the  invitation  for  delegates  to  be  sent  to 
the  Annual  Conference  of  Affiliated  Societies, 
which  had  been  fixed  for  September  30.  has  been 
so  slight  as  to  induce  the  President  and  Council 
to  abandon  it  altogether.  Only  one  or  two  sub- 
jects of  minor  importance  have  been  received  for 
discussion.  Moreover,  owing  to  the  occuuation 
of  the  hall  by  the  military  authorities  the  Coun- 
cil has  been  compelled  to  cancel  the  Fruit  Show 
fixed  for  September  29  and  30. 

"Realising  how  hard  most,  if  not  all,  societies 
will  find  it  this  winter  to  secure  lecturers  for 
their  fortnightly  or  monthly  meetings — so  many 
men  being  away  on  active  service — the  Council 
have  had  their  list  of  circulating  lectures  con- 
siderably increased  and  improved  by  extensive 
lantern-slide  illustrations.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
many  useful  and  interesting  subjects  it  includes 
will  relieve  secretaries  of  some  of  their  anxiety 
in  securing  lecturers  and  help  to  keep  going  their 
good  work  during  the  coming  winter. 

"  A  double-burner  oil  lantern  and  sheet  may  be 
had  on  loan  for  single  lectures,  the  borrower 
paying  only  the  cost  of  carriage  each  way  and 
making  good   any  damage  sustained. 

"  It  behoves  all  societies  in  the  present  crisis  to 
do  their  utmost  to  keep  the  gardening  interest 
actively  alive  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  to 
help  to  sustain  so  important  a  craft  as  horticul- 
ture. The  past  few  years  have  seen  a  most 
remarkable  development  in  the  art  and  science 
as  also  in  the  trade  and  in  the  love  of  gardening, 
and  every  effort  must  be  made  to  sustain  this 
through  the  present  troublous  days  against  the 
time  when  Peace  is  again  established.  Then, 
more  than  ever  before,  gardening  will  become 
one  of  the  most  favourite  pursuits — its  beautiful, 
refreshing,  and  quiet  appeal  will  stand  out  in 
so  much  greater  contrast  to  the  horrors  of  war. 
Our  eyes  must  look  steadfastly  on  to  that  time, 
and  meanwhile  we  must  prepare  ourselves  for 
the  greater  developments  which  are  coming,  and 
for  the  greater  demand  for  knowledge  and  skill 
which  will  consequently  be  made  of  us.  As  far 
as  possible,  societies  are  urged  to  keep  their 
meetings  and  shows  going  as  usual,  exercising 
judicious  economy  to  combat  the  financial 
strain." 


DEBATING     SOCIETIES. 


BRISTOL     AND      DISTRICT     GARDENERS'.- The 

usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on 
the  24th  ult.,  Mr.  Isaac  House  presiding.  The  lecturer 
for  the  evening  was  unable  to  be  present,  and  Mr.  J.  C. 
House  gave  an  address  on  "  Recent  Improvements  in 
Hardy  Plants."  Mr.  House  referred  specially  to  improve- 
ment in  the  border  Aster  (Michaelmas  Daisy),  Del- 
phinium, Gaillardia,  Hcuchera,  Montbretia,  Phlox, 
Pyrcthrum,  and  Tritoma.  The  1st  prize  offered  by  Mr. 
House  for  a  vase  of  hardy  flowers  was  won  by  Mr. 
Young. 

READING    GARDENERS'.-The     first     meeting    of 
the  Association's  autumn  session  was   held  on  the  24th 


ult.  in  one  of  the  classrooms  at  University  College. 
The  President  was  in  the  chair,  and  there  was  an 
excellent  attendance,  ladies  being  admitted  on  this 
occasion.  Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  business  on 
the  agenda,  which  included  the  passing  of  a  revised 
code  of  rules,  it  was  late  before  the  lecture  commenced. 
Mr.  F.  Townsend,  gardener  to  the  Vice-President,  gave 
a  lecture  on  "  The  Four  Seasons  in  the  Gardens  at 
Hillside,  Reading."  Mr.  Townsend's  remarks  were  illus- 
trated by  a. collection,  numbering  over  100,  of  beautiful 
slides,  taken  in  natural  colours  in  the  gardens  of  which 
he  has  charge. 

CHELMSFORD  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.- 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held 
in  the  East  Anglican  Institute  of  Agriculture  on  Fri- 
day, the  25th  ult.  The  President  occupied  the  chair, 
and  about  thirty  members  were  present.  The  Secretary 
presented  his  annual  report  and  balance-sheet,  the  latter 
showing  a  balance  in  hand  of  £10  10s.  Mr.  E.  H. 
Christy  was  re-elected  President  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Ripper 
Hon.  Secretary.  Lectures  have  been  arranged  for  the 
winter  session,  which  opened  on  October  2. 

BATH  GARDENERS'.-The  first  meeting  of  the 
session  1914-15  was  held  on  the  28th  ult.  Mr.  T.  Par- 
rott  presided.  The  chairman  announced  that  it  had 
been  decided  to  hold  the  Chrysanthemum  show,  and  to 
devote  half  the  profit  to  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Fund. 
Mr.  W.  T.  Rich  read  a  paper  entitled  "  My  Visit  to 
some  of  the  Nurseries  and  Seed-growing  Establish- 
ments in   Holland,  Belgium,  France  and  Germany." 


SCHEDULES     RECEIVED. 

The  Perpetual  -  flowering  Carnation 
Society's  Seventeenth  Exhibition,  to  be  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, December  2,  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall, 
Westminster.  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  T.  A.  Weston,  Flora- 
dale,   Orpington. 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 


J.  R.  Pearson  and  Sons,  Lowdham,  Nottinghamshire. 
— Hardy  Fruits  and  Roses. 

Boulton  and   Paul,  Ltd.,   Norwich.— Buildings. 

Ant  Roozem  and  Son,  Overveen,  Haarlem,  Hol- 
land. (Agents  for  Great  Britain:  Mebtens  and  Co., 
3,  Cross  Lane,    St.   Mary-at-Hill,    London.) — Bulbs. 

Jaikes  Carter  &  Co.,  Raynes  Park,  London.— Bulbs. 

GARTONS,  Ltd.,   Warrington. — Seed  Wheats. 


THE    WEATHER. 


The  Following  Summary  Record  of  the 
weather  throughout  the  British  Islands  for  the 
week  ending  Sept.  26,  is  furnished  from  the 
Meteorological  Office  : — 

REMARKS  ON  WIND  AND  WEATHE-. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  week  a  moderate  to  strong 
northerly  breeze  prevailed  over  these  islands  in  the 
rear  of  a  depression  beyond  the  North  Sea.  By  Tues- 
day, however,  an  anticyclone  which  had  arrived  from 
the  Atlantic  enveloped  the  Kingdom,  and  the  wind 
had  become  light  and  rather  variable.  This  system 
travelled  slowly  eastward,  while  a  milder  current  of 
wind  from  the  south-westward  set  in  over  our  western 
districts,  and  extended  gradually  to  the  whole  country. 
By  the  end  of  the  period  a  very  large  cyclonic  system 
lay  far  to  the  northward  of  Scotland,  and  the  wind  in 
these  islands  had  veered  to  the  westward,  and  was 
increasing  decidedly  in  force.  Local  thunderstorms, 
with  hail,  were  experienced  in  the  East  and  South- 
east of  England  on  the  20th,  but  toe  general  character 
of  the  weather  for  the  week  was  very  dry  and  mostly 
bright.  Over  a  large  portion  of  the  Kingdom  rain  was 
entirely   absent. 

THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

Week  ending  September  SO. 
Sr<  nt  degrees  of  frost. — The  days  during  the  past 
week  have  been,  as  a  rule,  warm  for  the  time  of  year, 
while  neatly  all  the  nights,  on  the  contrary,  have 
proved  cold,  and  on  the  last  night — that  preceding  the 
30t  [\  inst. — the  exposed  thermometer  registered  7°  of 
frost — the  greatest  cold  as  yet  of  the  present  autumn. 
In  the  last  28  years  there  has  been  only  one  other 
instance  of  so  low  a  temperature  in  September.  The 
ground  is  at  the  present  time  at  about  an  average  tem- 
perature at  2  feet  deep,  but  2°  colder  than  is  seasonable 
at  1  foot  deep.  There  has  been  no  rain  at  all  for  nine 
days,  and  during  the  same  period  no  rainwater  has 
come  through  either  of  the  percolation  gauges.  The 
sun  shone  on  an  average  for  7£  hours  a  day,  or  for 
31  hours  a  day  longer  than  is  usual  at  the  end  of 
September.  On  three  days  the  sun  was  shining  brightly 
for  over  9  hours  a  day.  Light  airs  and  calms  have 
alone  prevailed,  the  direction  of  those  light  airs  being 
very  variable.  The  mean  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
air  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  fell  short  of  a 
seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour  by  as  much  as  18 
per  cent.  My  Dahlias  were  in  rib  way  injured  by  the 
frost  above  mentioned.  E.  M.,  Berkhamsted, 
September  SO,  191!,. 
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M  ARKE  T  S. 

COVENT  GARDEN,  September  SO. 
We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  tor  the  Bubieined 
reportB  They  are  furnished  bo  us  regularly  i  very 
Wednesday,  bj  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
■  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not 
represent  the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  average  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report  The  prices  depend  upmi  the  quality  of  the 
sa  i  pies,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day. —Eds. 
Cut  Flowers,  &e. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Plants  In  Pots,  &e. :   Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 
ArumsCRichardias), 

per  doz,  . .     3  0-40 

Carnations,  per 
dozen  blooms, 
best  American 
varieties         ..     13-19 

—  smaller,       per 

doz.  bunches..  10  0-12  0 

—  Carola      (crim- 
son),extra  large    2  6-30 

—  Malmaison,  per 
doz.  blooms 

piuk  ..  10  0-12  0 

Chrysanthemum, 
spec  i  m  e  n 
blooms,  white, 
per  doz.  . .     2  0-20 

—  yellow  per  doz.     2  0-  2  3 

—  pink  „  19-20 

—  bronze       ,.  10-1  9 

—  white,  medium 

per  doz.  . .    13-16 

—  coloured,      per 

doz 0  9-13 

—  Spray,     white, 

per  doz.  bun...  4  0-  G  0 
yellow,  per 

doz.  bun.  . .  3  0-40 
pink,  per 

doz.  bun.  . .  4  0-50 
bronze,  pL-r 

doz.  bun. 


S.  d.  8.  d. 

Lily- of -the- Valley, 
per        dozen 
bunches : 
—  extra  special ..  15  0   — 
special..         ..  10  0-12  Q 


Bucharis,  per  doz. 

Gardenias,  per  box 
of  16  and  18 
blooms 

Gladiolus  brench- 
leyensis,  scar- 
let, per  doz. 
spikes  .. 

Lapageria  alba,  per 
doz.  blooms    . . 

L  ilium       aura  turn, 

per  bunch 
—  longiflorum, 
per  doz.,  long.. 
short 

[ilium  lanclfolium 
album,  long   .. 

short     . . 

rubrum,  per 

doz.,  long 

short    .. 


3  6-50 
2  6-30 


16-20 


2  6-30 


1  6- 
1  9- 


l  6- 
1  3- 


10-13 
10   — 


—  ordinary 
Marguerites,       per 

doz.  bunches  . . 

Michaelmas 
Daisies,  per 
doz.  bunches . . 

Orchids,  per  doz. : 

—  Cattleya 

—  Cypriped  i  uni, 

—  Harrisonii,  per 
doz.  blooms    .. 

—  Odontoglossum 
crispum 

Pelargoniums,  per 
doz.  bunehes, 
double    scarlet 

—  white,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Physalis,  per   doz. 

bun. 
Roses :    per  dozen 

blooms,    Bride 

—  Bulgaria 

—  Frau  Karl 
Druschki 

—  Eaiserln  Au- 
gusta   Victoria 


8  0-90 
10-13 


9  0-10  0 
16-20 


3  0-40 

4  0-60 

0  6-10 
10-16 

10-16 

10-16 

—  LadyHillingdon  ()  ft-  1  0 

—  Liberty            ..  10-16 

—  Madame      A. 
Chatenay        ..  10-16 

—  Melody            ..  10-13 

—  My  Maryland..  0  9-13 

—  Niphetos        ..  10-13 

—  Richmond      ..  10-16 

—  Sunburnt        ..  10-16 

—  Sunrise           . .  0  9-10 

—  White  Crawford   10-13 
Statice,  mauve,  per 

doe.  bunches..    16-20 

—  white,  per  doz. 
bunches  . .     2  0-30 

Stephanotia,  per  72 

pips  ..         ..      —    — 

SweetSul  tan,  mauve 

per  doz.  bnchs.     2  0-26 

—  white    . .         . .     2  0-26 
Tuberoses,  on  steins, 

per  doz.  ..     0  5-06 

—  short,  per  doz.    0  3-04 
Violets, English,per 

doz.  bunches  . .     16-20 
White  Heather,  per 

doz.  bunches..     4  0-60 


Cut  Foliage,  &e.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Adiantum  Fern 
(Maidenhair), 
best,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Agrostis  (Fairy 
Grass),  per  doz. 
bunches 

Asparagus  plumo- 
sus,  long  trails, 
per   half-dozen 

—  medium,  doz. 
bunches 

—  Spreugeri 
Autumn       foliage, 

various        per 

doz.  bunches  . . 

Carnation     foliage, 

doz.  bunches  . . 


8.  d.  8.  d.  S.  d.  S.  d. 

Croton         foliage, 

doz.  bunches      12  0-15  0 
Cycas    leaves,    per 

doz,       . .         . .     2  0-90 
Eulalia      japonioa, 

per  bunch       . .     10-16 

2  0-40     Lichen    Moss,    per 

dozen  boxes   ..     9  0-10  0 
Moss,        gross 
16-20  buncheB  ..     60   — 

,  Myrtle,  doz.  bnchs. 

.2  0-18  0  i  English, 

6  0-12  0  I  small-leaved  . .     6  0   — 

Pernettia,  well 

berried,        per 

4  0-60  doz.  bunches  . .     80-90 

Smilax,  per   bunch 

3  0-50  of  6  trails        ..     10-13 


Remarks.— Business  and  prices  generally  are  better, 
but  before  the  close  of  the  market  last  Saturday  many 
subjects  were  sold  cheaply,  possibly  because  sup- 
plies were  very  large.  Flowers  that  rose  suddenly  in 
value  last  week  are  gradually  getting  cheaper,  and 
this  is  most  noticeable  amongst  Liliums,  Lily-of-the- 
Valley,  bunch  white  and  best  coloured  spray  Chry- 
santhemums. For  large  and  medium-sized  blooms  of 
white  Chrysanthemums  prices  remain  firm  ;  there  is  a 
shortage  of  the  latter  blooms.  The  prices  for  coloured 
varieties  such  as  Cranford  Pink,  Bronze  Almirante, 
Yellow  Mercedes,  and  several  others,  which  are  all  of 
excellent  quality,  show  but  little  alteration.  Roses, 
such  as  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  My  Maryland.  Melody, 
Lady  Hillingdon,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Sun- 
burst, Liberty,  and  a  few  outdoor  blooms  of  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  may  be  had  in  a  much  better  condition  than 
hitherto,  and  more  suitable  for  despatching  to  the  pro- 
vinces. This  remark  also  applies  to  Carnations.  There 
is  an  abundant  supply  of  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Physalis, 
and  well-berried  Pernettias.  Statice  is  practically 
finished,  and  this  week  will  almost  see  the  finish  of 
Asters. 


4  0    — 

5  0    — 


6  0-12  0 
0 


s.  d.  b.  d. 
Aralia       Sieboldii, 

dozen  ..  ..  4  0-60 
Araucaria   excelsa 

per  dozen  . .  18  0-21  0 
Asparagus    plumo- 

sus  nanus,  per 

dozen    ..         ..10  0-12  0 

—  Sprengeri        . .     6  0-80 
Aspidistra,  per  doz., 

green    . .         . .  18  0-30  0 

—  variegated      . .  30  0-60  0 
Cacti,   various,  per 

tray  of  16's     .. 

tray  of  12's 
Chrysanthemum, 

4S's,  per  dozen 
Croton,   per   dozen  18  0-1 
Cyclamen,  48's,  per 

doz 10  0-12  6 

Dracaena,       green, 

per  dozen  ..  10  0-12  0 
Erica  nivalis,  48's, 

per  dozen        . .  12  0-15  0 

—  —  thumbs, 

per  doz.  . .     3  0-50 

—  gracilis,  thumbs, 

per  doz.  . .     3  0-  5  0 

48's,  per  doz.    9  0-12  0 

Ferns,   in  thumbs, 

per  100..  ..  8  0-12  0 
Ferns,  in  small  and 

large  60's        ..  12  0-20  0 

—  in      48's,     per 

dozen    ..         ..     6  0-60 

—  choicer     sorts, 

per  dozen        ..     8  0-12  0 

—  in      32's,      per 

doz.        . .         . .  10  0-18  0 
Ficus  repens,   4S*s, 
per  doz. 


4  6-50 
3  0-36 


il.  s.d. 
Geonoma      gracilis 

60's  per  dozen..     6  0-80 

—  larger,  each    ..     2  6-76 
Hydrangeas,    pink, 

per  doz.  48's  ..  10  0-18  0 
Kentia       Belmore- 

ana,  per  dozen     6  0-80 

—  Forsteriana,60's, 

per  dozen  . .  4  0-80 
larger,     per 

doz.  . .  . .  18  0-36  0 
Latania  borbonica, 

per  dozen  . .  12  0-30  0 
Ulium    lancifolium 

album,  pr.  doz.  IS  0-24  0 

—  —  ruDl  u  m, 

per  doz.  . .  15  0-21  0 

—  longiflorum,  per 

dozen  ..  ..12  0-16  0 
Lily-of-the-Valley 

—  48's,  per  dozen  21  0-33  0 
Margueritea.in  48's, 

per  doz.,  white         — 
Palms,  Cocoa  Wed- 

deliana,      48's, 

per  doz.  . .  IS  0-30  0 
60's,   per 

doz 8  0-12  0 

PandanuB  Veitchii, 

per  dozen  . .  36  0-48  0 
Phoenix     rupicola, 

each  ..  ..2  6-21  0 
Solanums,  4i's,  per 

dozen    8  0-  9,0 

Spiraea,  white,  32's 

per  dozen        ..     6  0-80 

—  pink,   32's,    per 
dozen    . .         . .     9  0-12  0 


-  60's,  per  doz. 

Remarks.— There  is  a  good  supply  of  pink  and  white 
Ericas  of  large  and  small  sizes.  Chrysanthemums  in 
48  pots  are  of  fine  quality,  yet  the  growers  have  a  diffi- 
culty in  finding  a  sale  for  them.  Ferns  may  be  had 
in  great  variety  and  the  plants  are  in  excellent  con- 
dition. 

Fruit :  Average  Wholesale  Prlees. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Apples— 

—  C  a  1  i  f  o  r  n  i  a  n , 
Newtnwn  Pip- 
pins, per  box, .     7  6- 

—  English  dessert, 

per  4  bushel    . .     2  6-46 

—  cooking,  1  bush.    2  0-40 
Bananas,  bunch : 

—  Double  Ex.     . .     8  0-90 

—  Extra    . .         . .     7  0-76 

—  Medium  ..     fl  0-  6  6 

—  Giant    ..  ..     9  0-96 

—  Extra-medium      6  0   — 

—  Red,  per  ton  ..  £20     — 

—  Jamaica,  p.  ton  £15     — 
Blackberries,      per 

peck  ..     10-16 

Cobnuts,  per  lb.   ..  0  4J-  0  6 

Cranberries,       per 

case  ..146   — 

Damsons,  per  Jsieve    10-16 

Figs,   English,    per 

doz.       . .         . .     10-20 

Grapes:  Black  Ham- 
burgh, per  lb.    0  8-16 

—  English,  Gros 
Colmar,  per  lb.    0  9-13 


s.d.  g.d. 
Grapes  (continued)— 

—  Gros        Maroc, 

per  lb.  ..      0  9-10 

—  .Muscat      of 
Alexandria    ..      10-26 

—  Canon  Hall,  per 

lb 10-30 

Lemons,  per  case..  15  0-22  0 
Melons,  English  . .  0  9-10 
Nuts,    Brazils,  per 

cwt 60  0  — 

—  Walnuts  (Eng- 
lish), perdoz.lb.     6  0-80 

Peaches,      English, 

per  doz.  ..     3  0-12  0 

Pears,      American. 

per  barrel      ..  30  0-40  o 

—  Cali  f  urn  ian, 

per  case  . .     7  6-15  0 

—  English,        £ 

sieve  . .     3  0-60 

Plums,  Californian, 

per  case         ..140    — 

—  Engl  ish,    per 

\  bushel  ..     3  0-50 

Sloes,  per  doz.  lbs.    2  0-  2  (i 


Remarks. — The  market  is  well  supplied  with  culinary 
Apples  of  all  market  varieties  in  season.  A  ship- 
ment of  about  10.000  barrels  of  Apples  is  due  to  arrive 
from  Nova  Scotia,  principally  Gravenstein  variety. 
There  are  also  some  choice  fruits  of  Newtown  Pippin 
from  California.  English  growers  are  sending  an 
ample  supply  of  Pears,  the  bulk  consisting  of  the 
varieties  Calabash  and  Pitmaston  Duchess.  Pears  are 
also  arriving  from  Holland  and  California.  Plums  are 
almost  over,  but  Damsons  are  abundant.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  supplies  of  Peaches  will  cease  this  week. 
Grapes  of  all  kinds  are  arriving  in  ample  quantities. 
The  market  is  well  supplied  with  Cobnuts  and  Wal- 
nuts. Tomatos  and  Cucumbers  are  scarcer. — E.  H. 
R.,  Covent  Garden,  September  SO,  101!,. 

Vegetables :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 


Artichokes,   Globe, 

per  doz. 
Beans,  French,  per 

1  .. 
—  Scarlet  Runner, 

per  bushel 
Beetroot,      per 

doz.  bunches  .. 
Brussels     ftprouts, 

per  |  bus. 
Cabbages,  p-r  tally 
Carrot?,  per  doz.  . . 
Cauliflowers,      per 

tally      ..         . .  10  0-12  0 
Celery,  per  bundle    0  9-19 
Cucumbers,  per  flat    5  0-80 
Garlic,  per  lb. 
Horseradish,      per 

bundle 
Leeks,  per  dozen  . . 
Lettuce,  round,  per 

doz. 
Marrows,  per  tally  10  0   — 

Remarks. — Supplies  show 
there  is   an  advance   in  prices. 
den,  September  SO,  19U, 


4  0-50 
0  6-  0  S 

3  0-50 
10-13 

4  0    — 

8  0-10  0 
2  0-30 


10-13 


3  6-40 
16-  — 


10-13 


s.d.  s.d. 
2  0-40 


1  6 

1  6 

2  6 


0  10-  1  0 

2  6    — 


2  0 


Mint,  per  doz. 
Mushrooms,     culti- 
vated, per  lb. . . 

—  Buttons 

—  Field,  per  bus. 
Mustard  and  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun- 
nets 

Onions,  per  bus    . . 

Parsley,  per  dozen 
bunches 

Radishes,  per  doz. 

Sage,  per  dozen    . . 

Spinach,  per  bushel 

Tomatos,  English, 
per  doz.  lbs.  . . 

—  seconds 
Thyme,  per   dozen 

bunches 
Turnip,  English,  per 

dozen    bunches    2  0-30 

Watercress,  per  doz.    0  4-06 

,   falling  off  generally,   and 

E.   H.  R.,  Covent  Gar- 


1  0- 
0  9- 

2  0-40 

19     - 

2  6-30 

2  0-23 

2  0-60 


New  Potatos. 
s.  d.  s.d.  I  s.  d.  B.d. 

Bedford       ..         ..     3  0-36     «.f  Q  o    ,  n 

Blackland 2  9-30   I  Kenfc  "  "     3  3"  4  ° 

Lincoln       ..         ..     3  0-  4  0  |  Essex  ..         ..     3  0-36 

Remarks.— Trade  is  very  quiet,  and  only  tubers  of 
beat  quality  are  in  demand.  The  supply  is  plentiful. 
Prices  are  about  the  same  as  last  week.- — Edward  J. 
Newborn,  Covent  Garden  and  St.  Pancras,  Septem- 
ber SO,   19U. 


©bituar\>. 

Frank  Cypher.-  We  regret  to  announce  the 
death,  at  his  home  late  on  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 26,  at  the  age  of  48  years,  of  Mr.  Frank 
Cypher,  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  James 
Cypher,  and  partner  with  Mr.  John  Cypher  in 
the  firm  of  J.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Exotic  Nur- 
series, Cheltenham.  Deceased  ha<i  always  en- 
joyed good  health,  was  a  strong,  active  man, 
and  a  hard  worker.  He  suffered  an  attack  about 
three  weeks  ago,  and  died  from  cerebral  haemor- 
rhage.    He  was  greatly  esteemed. 

Samuel  Chapman.  —  We  regret  to  record 
the  death,  on  the  17th  ult.,  of  Mr.  Samuel  Chap- 
man, of  Northridge  Gardens,  Boxmoor,  Hert- 
fordshire. Mr.  Chapman,  who  had  been  unwell 
for  the  past  twelve  months,  was  gardener  to 
N.  Micklem,  Esq.,  K.C.,  for  the  past  twelve 
years.  He  was  a  successful  exhibitor  of  fruits 
and  Chrysanthemums,  and  won  many  prizes 
when  in  the  service  of  the  late  Sir  Edward 
Walter,  Sarisbury   Court,  Southampton. 

Samuel  Horscroft.-Ml  Samuel  Hors- 
croft,  gardener  to  A.  J.  Morris,  Esq.,  Court 
House,  Bai.stead,  Surrey,  died  on  the  19th  ult., 
after  a  long   illness,  aged  63  years. 

W.  ilGGULDEN.— We  regret  to  learn  from  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture  of  the  death  of  Mr.  W. 
Iggulden,  who  for  many  years  was  head  gar- 
dener to  the  Earl  of  Cork  at  Marston  House, 
Frome,  and  subsequently  was  engaged  at  the. 
Duke  of  Bedford's  experimental  farm,  and  the 
Countess  of  Warwick's  school  for  women  gar- 
deners. Some  years  ago  he  commenced  business 
with  another  gentleman  as  the  "  Frome  Fruit 
and  Flower  Company,"  and  he  was  manager  at 
the  time  of  his  decease,  which  occurred  on  Sep- 
tember 20  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years. 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENTS. 

[Correspondents  are  requested  to  write    the  names 
of     persons     and     places     as     legibly     as 
possible.    No   charge   is  made   for   these  announce- 
ments,   but   if   a    mall   contribution   is   sent,    to    be 
placed     in    our    collecting     Box    for     the    Gardeners 
Orphan    Fund,    it    will    be    thankfully    received,    and 
an  acknowledgment  made  in  these  columns.] 
Mr.   H.  J-   Baldwin,  for  the  past  2  years  Foreman 
at    Highnam  Court,    and  previously  at  The  Warren 
House   and  Waddesdon   Manor,    as  Gardener  to  the 
Hon.  Lady  Egertox,  Chilton  House,  Thame,  Oxford- 
shire.    [Thanks  for  Is.  for  the  R.G.O.F.  Box— Eds.] 


Correspondent*. 


Ants  in  a  Greenhouse  :  C.  D.  H.  These 
creatures  are  very  troublesome  in  plant-houses, 
not  only  feeding  on  the  ripe  fruit,  but  spread- 
ing by  various  means  such  pests  as  mealy  bug 
and  aphis.  If  the  nests  are  in  convenient 
positions,  boiling  water  should  be  poured  over 
them,  or  a  little  bisulphide  of  carbon,  or 
Vaporite,  injected.  A  good  remedy  is  also 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Cross  and  Sons,  of  Glas- 
gow, called  Ballikinrain  Ant  Destroyer.  It  is 
poisonous,  and  should  be  used  with  the  utmost 
care. 

Calcium  Chloride  for  Binding  a  Tennis 
Court  :  H.  H.  The  usual  proportion  of  the 
calcium  chloride  employed  is  about  lib.  per 
gallon,  but  it  may  be  applied  at  double  that 
strength  at  first.  Certain  surfacing  materials 
bind  quicker  than  others,  and  personal  obser- 
vation and  judgment  will  determine  what  quan- 
tity to  employ.  If  there  is  any  difficulty  in 
applying  the  solution  with  a  watering-can  the 
granulated  chloride  may  be  put  on  dry  and 
watered  in  with  a  hose,  using  a  light  spray. 
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Here  again  judgment  must  be  exercised.  From 
2£  to  3  cwt.  will  be  necessary  at  first.  The 
chloride  is  supplied  in  drums  of  5  and  10'cwt. 

Chrysanthemum  Foliage:  T.  A.  S.  The  injury 
has  been  caused  by  aphides.  Spray  the  plants 
with  an  insecticide. 

Filberts  and  Medlars  :  R.  <?.'  V.  Filberts  are 
best  stored  on  a  brick  floor  and  turned  over 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  the  slight  damp 
arising  from  the  bricks  will  keep  the  nuts  from 
shrivelling.  Slight  frost  does  not  appear  to 
damage  Medlars ;  consequently  these  fruits 
can  remain  on  the  trees  for  some  time  yet,  to 
be  ultimately  stored  in  a  dry,  frost-proof  place. 

Flower  Beds  :  C.  D.  As  an  alternative  to  the 
ordinary  spring  and  summer  bedding  schemes 
which  you  do  not  appreciate  we  suggest  plant- 
ing the  beds  with  Roses  and  carpeting  the 
ground  with  dwarf  hardy  herbaceous  Alpine 
and  other  plants.  Such  a  scheme  properly 
managed  would  provide  pleasure  and  interest 
throughout  the  year,  permitting,  as  you  evi- 
dently wish,  the  Roses  to  be  the  chief  fea- 
ture, and  you  may  still  use  a  proportion  of 
Violas,  Carnations  and  Pinks.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  suitable  perennials.  Achillea 
tomentosa,  Agrostemma  Flos-jovis,  Alyssum 
saxatile  and  varieties,  Anemone  apennina,  A. 
blanda,  A.  fulgens,  A.  Hepatica  and  others, 
Aquilegias,  Arabis  albida  fl.  pi.,  A.  alpina, 
Armeria  vulgaris,  A.  Cephalotes,  Aubrietia 
(many  varieties,  this  with  the  two  previous 
genera  are  especially  valuable  as  edgings), 
many  Campanulas,  Centranthus  ruber,  Chelone 
barbata,  Convolvulus  Cneorum,  Dielytra 
(Dicentra)  spectabilis,  Dodecatheon  Meadia, 
Doronicum  Clusii,  Erigeron  aurantiacus, 
Geum  coccineum  fl.  pi.,  G.  Mrs.  Bradshaw, 
Helenium  pumilum,  Helianthemums  (mr.ny 
varieties  for  the  sunny  side  of  the  beds), 
Heuchera  sanguinea,  Iberis  gibraltarica,  Linum 
flavum,  Lithospermum  prostratum  Heavenly 
Blue,  Lychnfs  chalcedonica,  L.  viscaria  splen- 
dens  plena,  Nepeta  Mussinii,  Papaver  nudi- 
caule,  Polygonum  ambigua,  Rudbeckia  New- 
mannii,  Veronica  spicata  and  V.  incana.  To 
these  may  be  added  such  dwarf  shrubs  as 
Lavender,  Rosemary,  and  Santolina  incana, 
which,  by  occasional  pruning,  may  be  re- 
stricted, and  very  many  annuals  and  spring- 
flowering  bulbs.  To  be  successful  with  this 
form  of  flo%ver  garden,  in  which  the  beds  must 
be  left  undisturbed  for  several  years,  thorough 
initial  preparations  of  the  soil  are  essen- 
tial. The  beds  must  be  of  good  depth  and 
filled  with  good  soil.  The  addition  of  manure 
in  quantity  is  not  advisable ;  this  may  be  given 
when  required  in  the  form  of  such  a  proprie- 
tary manure  as  Clay's  and  well-decayed  farm- 
yard manure  lightly  forked  into  the  surface 
soil.  If  the  scheme  outlined  is  adopted  the 
proposed  sunken  garden  at  the  other  end  of  the 
tennis  lawn  should  not  contain  Roses,  as  this 
would  be  in  a  measure  a  duplication  of  the 
flower  garden.  We  would  rather  suggest  such 
a  sunken  garden  as  that  at  Hampton  Court,  or 
that  at  Ball's  Park,  which  was  illustrated  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  March  21  last. 
In  the  absence  of  a  scale  on  your  sketch  plan 
we  cannot  express  any  opinion  concerning  the 
size  of  the  beds  in  relation  to  the  grass,  except 
that  it  appears  as  though  the  four  long  beds 
are  of  undue  length  in  proportion  to  their 
apparent  width.  As  a  beautiful  picture  is 
enhanced  by  a  frame  of  goodly  proportions,  so 
the  flower  garden  gains  in  attraction  when  the 
beds  are  surrounded  by  ample  greensward. 

Fruits  for  an  Unheated  House  :  Enquirer,  Rox- 
burghshire. As  you  have  sufficient  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  Jefferson  Plum  is  one  of  the 
best  fruits  for  your  purpose,  but,  like  all 
other  fruit  trees,  it  is  subject  to  infestations  of 
insects.  From  your  remarks  we  suspect  that 
your  culture  is  at  fault  and  that  the  trees  have 
suffered  particularly  from  want  of  water  at  the 
roots.  If  not  that,  then  the  soil  and  drainage 
should  be  examined.  Why  start  the  fires  in 
Februarv  "till  the  weather  is  warm"?  Far 
better  allow  the  trees  to  develop  slowly,  and 
use  fire  heat  in  cold  weather  only  when  the 
blossom  is  out,  or  when  frosty  or  during  a 
period  of  cold  rain.  You  will  find  a  less  arti- 
ficial treatment  best,    and   do  not   forget  that 


Peaches  are  singularly  liable  to  be  affected  by 
red  spider  on  the  foliage. 

Maggot  in  Cinerarias  :  Constant  Reader.  We 
suspect  that  you  refer  to  the  leaf  miner,  which 
cannot  be  destroyed,  by  spraying,  but  should 
be  pinched  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  or 
pierced  through  with  a  needle.  Send  a  speci- 
men for  examination. 

Melon  Diseased  :  67.  W.  The  disease  is  caused 
by  the  fungus  Botrytis,  which  is  favoured  by 
excessive  moisture  in  the  soil  and  atmosphere. 
There  is  no  remedy  for  plants  and  fruits  that 
are  attacked,  but  the  trouble  may  be  mini- 
mised by  admitting  plenty  of  air  when  the 
weather  is  favourable. 

"Muscat"  Grapes:  H.  F.  C.  The  disfigure- 
ment on  the  berries  is  superficial,  and  not  due 
to  organic  disease.  It  may  have  been  caused 
by  rubbing  the  bunches  during  thinning,  or 
by  excessive  sunshine. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  A.  L.  The  characteristics  of 
Olivier  de  Serres  are  very  pronounced,  and  we 
cannot  believe  that  a  mistake  has  been 
made.  Please  send  another  specimen. — 
H.  B.  1,  Kentish  Fillbasket ;  2,  Tower 
of  Glamis ;  3,  Washington :  4,  Baldwin ; 
5,  Cellini ;  6,  not  recognised  j  7,  King  of 
the  Pippins.— D.  W.  M.  1,  2,  and  3, 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien ;  4,  5,  and  6,  Beurre 
d'Amanlis. — C.  H.  E.  1,  Cox's  Pomona; 
2  and  11,  Stirling  Castle ;  10,  not  recog- 
nised ;  12,  Small's  Admirable ;  21,  Lord  Burgh- 
ley. — Thorough.  1,  Apples  Lord  Suffield  ;  2, 
White  Astrachan;  3,  Pears  Conseiller  de  la 
Cour ;  4,  Marie  Louise ;  5,  not  recognised ;  6, 
Beurre  Hardy. — J.  J.  F.  We  think  you  are 
right  in  judging  the  Apple  to  be  a  poorly- 
coloured  specimen  of  Mere  de  Menage. 

Names  of  Plants  :  R.  C.  1,  Cornus  alba ;  2, 
Garrya  elliptica  ;  3,  Hieracium  aurantiacum. — 
/.  G.  1,  Sedum  spurium  ;  2,  S.  album  ;  3,  S.  ru- 
pestre  ;  4,  Polemonium  coeruleum  ;  5,  Artemisia 
vulgaris. — /.  E.  Anemone  japonica. — W.  A.  T. 
A  rayless  condition  of  some  species  of  Chry- 
santhemum.    Too   scrappy   to  be   identified. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees  Not  Fruiting  : 
B.  D.  K.  You  do  not  say  whether  your  cool 
orchard-house  is  a  lean-to  or  a  span-roofed 
building,  nor  do  you  indicate  its  aspect — par- 
ticulars which  would  have  made  it  easier  for  us 
to  advise  you  on  the  subject  of  your  trees.  You 
state  that  the  Nectarines  for  the  most  part 
dropped  before  swelling,  and  that  those  fruits 
which  did  swell  rotted  at  the  crown  and  apex. 
This  might  be  due  to  the  soil  being  too 
wet,  and  the  air  too  moist  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  development  of  the  fruit. 
The  condition,  and  especially  the  drainage,  of 
the  soil  should  be  thoroughly  examined,  ami 
if  the  border  is  found  to  be  in  an  unsatisfac- 
tory state  the  following  procedure  should  be 
adopted.  Remove  the  soil  right  down  to  the 
roots,  and  rectify  defective  drainage.  There 
should  be  at  least  three  or  four  inches  of  drain- 
age, consisting  of  brick-rubble  or  clinkers, 
broken  finely  at  the  top.  Over  this  should  be 
laid  thin  turves,  grass  side  downwards,  and 
over  the  turves,  fresh  compost  consisting  of 
fibrous-loam,  horse-droppines,  and  lime-rubble 
or  wood-ash  in  the  proportion  of  five  barrow- 
fuls  of  loam  to  one  barrow  of  each  of  the  other 
ingredients.  To  this  add  a  bushel  of  soot, 
the  whole  being  well  mixed  before  being  placed 
in  the  border.  If  the  trees  are  lifted  while 
this  operation  is  being  performed  the  roots 
should  be  wrapped  in  damp  cloths,  and  the 
trees  should  be  heavily  shaded  overhead  both 
before  and  after  being  replanted,  and  syringed 
two  or  three  times  a  day  in  sunny  weather. 
This  treatment  will  tend  to  retain  the  foliage 
for  as  long  as  possible.  When  replanting 
spread  the  roots  evenly  over  the  compost,  and 
cover  them  with  4  or  5  inches  of  the  same 
mixture,  afterwards  giving  a  surface  dressing 
'A  horse-drnnnings  or  other  manure,  and  water- 
ing the  border  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots. 
If  your  house  is  span-roofed,  we  presume  that 
it  runs  north  and  south,  and  that  the  trees  are 
trained  on  tre'llses  on  the  east  and  west  sides, 
in  which  positions  they  should  yield  satisfac- 
tory results.  The  trees  should  be  trained  in 
a    fan    shape,    not   as   espaliers.     They   should 


be  well  thinned,  the  best  time  for  pruning 
being  the  present,  since  early  pruning  ensures 
that  next  year's  fruit-bearing  shoots  obtain 
a  certain  amount  of  the  light  and  warmth  still 
available  for  the  better  ripening  of  the  wood. 
Enough  of  the  old  wood  should  be  removed  to 
make  room  for  an  adequate  number  of  this 
year's  fruit-bearing  shoots.  These  should  be 
trained  about  4  or  5  inches  apart.  This  will 
allow  room  for  one  young  shoot  to  be  placed 
between  two  of  this  year's  growth  when  the 
trees  are  trained  next  spring.  Disbudding 
should  be  done  in  the  spring,  freely,  but  with 
discretion,  retaining  the  growths  near  the  base, 
and  the  operation  should  be  extended  over  a 
week  or  ten  days  at  least. 

Pear  Injured  :  J.  P.  The  Pear  is  attacked  by 
a  fungus  (Venturia  inequalis)  known  as 
"  Apple  Scab."  A  means  of  combating  the 
disease  is  to  spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture  at 
three  different  periods  :  First,  when  the  flower 
buds  begin  to  open;  next,  when  the  petals  are 
falling ;  and  again  when  the  fruits  are  about 
the  size  of  a  large  Pea.  If  the  season  is  wet 
it  is  as  well  to  apply  the  remedy  a  fourth 
time,  about  twelve  days  after  the  third.  The 
dilute  form  of  Bordeaux  mixture  should  be 
used,  as  the  ordinary  mixture  is  apt  to  scorch 
the  foliage. 

Plumbago  capensis  :  J.  P.  Your  plants  of 
Plumbago  capensis  are  injured  by  scale  insect*. 
Spray  them  with  a  mixture  of  soft  soap  and 
paraffin  suitably  diluted  with  water. 

Polyanthus  Dying:  S.  B.  The  trouble  is  at 
the  roots,  which  have  been  injured  by  the 
fungus  Thielavia  basicola.  Treat  the  soil  with 
lime.  Affected  plants  cannot  be  saved,  and 
should  be  destroyed   by  burning. 

Roses  Diseased  :  F.  Judd.  The  disease  is 
known  as  "rust,"  and  is  due  to  the  fungus 
Phragmidium  6ubcorticatum.  Spray  the 
plants  with  Bordeaux  mixture  at  half  the 
usual  strength,  and  be  careful  to  remove  and 
burn  all  diseased  leaves. 

Scurf  on  Potatos  :  G.  C.  The  injury  to  the 
skins  of  your  Potatos,  known  as  "  scurf,"  is  a 
mechanical  one,  due  to  the  6oil  becoming  caked 
and  unyielding  when  the  tubers  are  young. 
Endeavour  to  make  the  soil  lighter  by  incor- 
porating with  it  such  materials  as  grit,  lime- 
rubble,  leaf-mould,  or  manure  not  too  far 
decayed. 

Strawberries  Unhealthy  :  A.  W.  T.  The 
trouble  is  due  to  eelworm  at  the  roots.  There 
is  no  cure  for  affected  plants,  which  should 
be    burnt.     Treat  the   soil   with   quicklime. 

Tennis  Court  for  Winter  Use  :  Constant 
Reader.  A  court  such  as  the  one  described  in 
the  issue  for  August  8,  1914,  p.  124,  would  be 
suitable  for  use  in  winter.  The  only  other 
alternative  is  a  covered  court,  that  is,  one 
in  a  large  building,  such  as  a  hall. 

Twin  Apples  :  E.  W.  P.  Twin  Apples  are  not 
uncommon ;  such  fruits  are  due  to  two 
flowers  having  become  fused.  The  abnormal 
condition  is  known  as  syncarpy,  and  it  occurs 
in  many  kinds  of  fruits. 

Weed-killer  for  Walks:  A.  T.  The  best  plan 
would  be  to  obtain  one  of  the  many  good  and 
effective  weed-killers  on  the  market,  such  as 
Bentley's  or  Mark  Smith's,-  but  if  you  prefer 
to  make  your  own  the  following  recipe  is  a 
good  one  : — In-  three  gallons  of  cold  water  dis- 
solve a  pound  of  powdered  arsenic.  Boil  this  so- 
lution, stirring  it  well  all  the  time.  Add  seven 
gallons  of  cold  water  and  two  pounds  of  pow- 
dered soda,  still  stirring,  and  bring  aeain  to 
the  boil.  The  mixture  will  then  be  ready,  and 
should  be  applied  to  the  walks  with  a  fine- 
rose  can  in  dry  weather.  The  ten  gallons 
should  be  sufficient  for  about  twenty-five 
square  yards.  Another  recipe  consists  of  car- 
bolic acid  diluted  in  the  proportion  of  one 
ounce  to  five  pints  of  water,  applied  through 
a  fine-rose  can.  This  will  destroy  ants  and 
other  insects  as  well  as  weeds. 


Communications  Received-  —  A.  Bruce  J. — W. 
Hon«5_W.  R.  D  —  E.  H.  D..  Denmark— Sir  W.  S.— 
F.  C.—  Q.  A.  U.—  A.  C.  B.— R.  A.  W— S.  A.— B.  of 
A.— Dr.  H.  E.  D.— W.  H.  W.— R.  B. 


October  10,  1914.] 
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.THE     SPRING  *  SUMMER  -  AUTUMN 
TREATMENT  OF   FRUIT    TREES. 

PRUNING  and  training  are  hand- 
maidens each  to  the  other, 
yet  how  little  does  the  question 
of  training  appear  as  part  and  parcel 
of  the  pruning  processes !  Many  are 
the  definitions  of  the  process  of  prun- 
ing that  have  been  put  forward,  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  add  another  when  I  write 
that,  in  conjunction  with  training,  the 
object  is  not  only  to  engender  fruit  pro- 
duction, but  to  have  the  fruit  produced 
where  it  will  receive  good  exposure  to 
light  and  air,  and  to  secure  that  the  tree 
may  be  of  a  form  that  will  economise  time 
and  material  when  pruning,  fruit-thin- 
ning, and  especially  spraying,  have  to  be- 
done ;  moreover,  the  fruit  should  be 
borne  close  to  stout  main  branches,  so  that 
loss  in  the  form  of  windfalls  may  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum. 

In  this  country,  except  for  horizontal 
palmettes  (which  we  are  generally  pleased 
to  call  "  espaliers  "*),  cordons  (oblique 
and  horizontal),  and  the  more  or  less 
irregular  fan,  there  is  little  or  no  attempt 
to  establish  symmetry  in  our  fruit  trees. 
Yet  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  our 
Continental  neighbours  must  be  right  in 
insisting  upon  the  equal  distribution  of 
sap  and  the  equal  distribution  of  burden, 
both  of  which  are  linked  to  equalisation 
of  exposure  to  light  and  air.  Inspection 
of  a  considerable  number  of  plantations 
on  this  and  on  that  side  of  the  Channel 
leads  me  to  the  generalisation  that  here 
we  follow  a  sort  of  happy-go-lucky  course, 
and    allow   a    tree    to    branch    where   and 

*  In  French,  an  espalier  is  ft  tree  trained  to  any  form 
against  a  wall,  whilst  one  trained  to  supports  in  one  plane 
in  the  open  is  a  contre-esnalier :  so  perhaps  most  of  our 
"spaliers"  6lionld  he  called  "counterspaliers." 


whither  it  will,  until  such  branch  becomes 
obstructive,  when  off  it  is  lopped,  often 
leaving  a  large  and  unhealable  wound 
which  remains  open  to  the  access  of 
canker  and  other  fungi.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  many  French  (and  I  believe  Ger- 
man) plantations,  we  see  trees  which  have 
been  guided  to  useful  shape  in  their  early 
life,  so  that  the  labour  and  injury  in- 
volved in  the  removal  of  large  branches 
may  be  avoided.  Let  any  reader  look  at 
onr  bush,  half  standard  or  standard  plan- 
tations, and  he  will  be  sure  to  see  thin, 
over-laden  branches,  risking  breakage, 
vis-a-vis  to  stout,  strong  ones  with  hardly 
a  fruit  upon  them,  though  so  well  able  to 
bear  the  burden.  Moreover,  let  him  pon- 
der on  the  time  and  thought  required 
when  pruning  such  trees,  with  irregular 
branches  of  all  sizes,  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting at  parts  of  the  tree,  whether  for  prun- 
ing or  fruit-thinning,  without  risk  of  in- 
juring valuable  fruit  spurs,  or  even  knock- 
ing off  actual  fruit;  and  let  him  make 
comparison  with  a  simple  open  type  of 
symmetrical  growth,  whore  one  branoh 
is  like  another.  Here  be  it  noted  that  1 
have  not  in  mind  such  fanciful  forms  as 
corkscrews  or  those  requiring  artificial 
supports,  but  rather  the  symmetrisa- 
tion  of  the  proper  pyramid  ("que- 
nelle"), half  standard  or  standard;  thus 
Pekrun  writes:  "Away  with  the  bush 
foim."  That  our  ideas  are  less  advanced 
than  those  of  our  neighbours  in  the  matter 
of  training  may  be  exemplified  by  the  fact 
that  a  year  or  two  back  I  wrote  to  one 
of  our  leading  nurserymen  for  some  young 
trees  to  train  ;  I  received  young  bushes 
with  all  conceivable  sizes  of  irregular 
branches,  not  one  even  with  a  decent 
straight  leader  ;  in  a  word,  they  were  only 
fit  for  planting  on  a  bonfire.  The  prime 
need  is  to  start  with  a  straight  maiden 
bearing  a  single  shoot.  After  hearing  my 
criticisms  of  our  training  ideas,  a  friend 
invited  me  to  see  some  trees  which  he  had 
just  obtained  from  one  of  our  most  cele- 
brated nurserymen,  and  with  which  he 
was  much  pleased  ;  some  were  double  hori- 
zontal cordons,  some  were  horizontal 
palmettes;  whilst  the  former  shape  seems 
quite  "  tabooed  "  as  a  practical  form 
abroad,  in  neither  case  did  it  need  a  pair 
of  callipers  to  show  the  inequality  of  the 
paired  branches,  none  of  which  was  level 
in  its  origins.  Again  our  vocabulary  is 
poor;  where  are  the  simple  equivalents  of 
"Charpente,"  "Brindille,"  "Coursonne," 
"Lambourde,"  etc.?  There  is  an  apocry- 
phal tale  of  a  visit  to  a  French  garden, 
where  highly  trained  and  wondrously 
formed  trees  were  seen  devoid  of  fruit,  of 
which  the  supply  was  obtained  in  a  ram- 
shackle grow-as-you-please  back  garden. 
This  is  certainly  not  my  experience,  for 
I  have  seen  the  most  marvellously  fan- 
tastic forms  laden  with  fruit,  and  that, 
too,  of  fine  quality. 

La  Taille  Lorette. 

Being  without  the  prejudice  of  our  tra- 
ditional pruning  methods,  some  years  ago 
I  formulated  the  question  to  myself,  "Do 
we  prune  at  the  right  time?  "  Should  not 
we  prune  whilst  the  sap  is  running,  so 
that  we  may  guide  it  whither  we  list  and 


avoid  large  wounds  on  our  trees  ?  Having 
already  commenced  to  treat  some  trees  ou 
these  lines,  especially  with  a  view  to 
remedy  irregularities  of  growth  and  bring 
each  main  branch  into  the  condition  of  a 
well  furnished  "cordon,"  I  was  more  than, 
ordinarily  interested  to  meet  with  an  ae  - 
count  of  M.  Lorette's  methods  in  Ve.rcier's 
most  excellent  little  book.  I  set  about 
getting  Lorette's  own  account  of  his  pro- 
cedure, and  determined  to  visit  his  plan- 
tations as  soon  as  opportunity  would  per- 
mit. The  plantations  are  situate  at  Waa- 
nonville  (Nord),  and  are  (or  were)  easily 
reached  by  way  of  Calais,  Lille,  Douai.  At 
Douai  there  is  an  excellent  hotel,  whence  a 
walk  of  about  a  mile  brings  one  to  Wag- 
nonville.  I  selected  the  middle  of  June  as 
a  good  time  for  my  visit,  when  the  third 
pruning  is  in  progress,  and  M.  Loretto 
gave  up  his  morning  to  demonstrate  his 
ways.  I  need  hardly  assure  my  readers 
that  they  will  be  received  most  cordiallv 
if  all  is  well  after  the  war.  The  trees 
were  studded  with  swelling  fruit,  except, 
of  course,  the  infants,  and  two  others 
which  were  thought  to  have  been  caught 
by  frost,  though,  from  the  history, 
thoughts  of  defective  pollination  passed 
through  my  mind.  For  details  I  must 
refer  to  the  second  edition  of  M.  Lorette's 
book.t  which  received  notice  in  this 
journal  April  11,   1914,  p.   249. 

As  Mr.  Bunyard  has  hinted  in  his  re- 
view, it  sadly  needs  re-writing,  although 
the  second  edition  is  a  great  improvement 
over  the  first,  and  he  demonstrates  the 
desirability  of  a  clear,  concise  account  bv 
having  himself  fallen  into  two  vital  errors 
in  his  short  exposition.  A  lucid  account 
accompanied  by  simple  diagrams  of  the 
different  branch  productions  and  their 
treatment  during  each  month  is  the  great 
need.  M.  Lorette  is  too  preoccupied  to 
show  the  results  rather  than  the  mode  by 
which  these  results  have  been  obtained  ; 
such  an  account  is  to  be  found  in  M.  Ver- 
cier's  Arboriculture  Fruitiere  (Hachette 
et  Cie.,  3f.  50),  a  work  which,  with  the 
companion  volume,  Culture  Potagere, 
should  be  on  every  gardener's  bookshelf. 
But  in  regard  to  the  subject  before  us, 
even  this  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  en- 
tirely in  accord  with  the  master's  words. 

Apples  and  Pears. 

The  two  great  principles  of  Lorette's 
method  are  :  (1)  Only  prune  when  the  sap 
is  running,  and  (2)  awaken  and  utilise  the 
stipulary  eyes. 

Thus  winter  pruning  is  entirely  aban- 
doned, with  one  slight  exception  only, 
namely,  superabundant  fruit  buds  may  be 
removed  in  November.  The  shoots  ob- 
tained from  stipulary  eyes  are  used  both 
for  forming  the  tree  and  obtaining  fruit. 
The  calendar  of  operations  is  shortly 
thus :  April/May,  shorten  leaders ; 
May/June,  cut  back  sufficiently  developed 
laterals  either  "sur  empatement "  (vide 
infra  for  explanation),  or  to  one  or  three 
good  eyes;  June/July  and  July/August, 
continue  the  treatment  on  the  shoots 
("bourgeons")  which  have  sufficiently  de- 
veloped  and   the   new  shoots  which   have 

t  La  Taille  Lorette,  par  Louis  Lorette.     Bibliotheque  du 
Journal  Jardinage.    2me.  Edition.    Versailles,  1914.    3f.50. 
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arisen  from  the  previous  cuts.  September,  cut 
away  everything  down  to  well-developed  fruit- 
buds,  thus  only  small  twigs  (brindilles),  half  de- 
veloped fruit  twigs  (dards)  and  fruit-buds  remain. 
The  exact  dates  depend  upon  the  weather, 
especially  in  August  and  September  when,  if  the 
season  be  wet,  pruning  is  delayed  some  few  days. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  cutting  is  not  a  reck- 
less shortening  of  all  shoots  to  the  same  degree, 
but  each  is  cut  when  sufficiently  developed,  and 
according  to  its  circumstances.  A  shoot  ("  bour- 
geon ")  is  judged  to  be  ripe  for  pruning  wjien  at 
the  point  of  cut  it  is  fairly  lignified,  but  still 
somewhat  juicy,  and  about  9  to  12  inches  long. 
By  the  book,  a  shoot  should  be  the  "  thickness 
of  a  pencil,"  but  M.  Lorette  tells  me  that  this 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  general  rule  only  in  the 
process  of  forming  a  tree,  and  it  will  be  patent 
that  one  might  wait  a  year  or  so  ere  some  of  the 
more  delicately  growing  sorts  attained  this  dia- 
meter. Herbert  E.  Durham,  Sc.D.,  M.B., 
F.R.C.S.,  President  of  the  Hereford  Associa- 
tion *f  Fruit  Growers  and  Horticulturists. 
(To  be  concluded.) 


with  three  or  four  pseudo-bulbs  are  taken. 
Consequently  the  plants  receive  a  check,  which 
accounts  for  their  taking  several  years  to 
flower.  When  established,  however,  they  may 
bloom  more   freely. 

0.  Leopoldianum,  with  its  ally  0.  coryne- 
phorum,  was  illustrated  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  August  1,  1914,  p.  99. 

0D0NTI0DA   DIANA. 

The  raising  of  Odontiodas  may  certainly  be 
counted  amongst  the  valuable  services  the  hy- 
bridists have  rendered  to  Orchid  cultivation,  for 
their  scarlet,  red  and  white  and  variously 
coloured  flowers  brighten  the  houses  all  the  year 
round.  But  beautiful  as  they  all  are,  some  few 
may  always  be  cited  as  superior  to  the  re6t.  The 
forms  of  O.  Bradshawiae  are  invariably  good. 
0.  Charlesworthii  for  a  deep  red  still  holds  its 
own,  and  the  type  variety  0.  Vuylstekeae,  with 
its  branched  spikes  of  pretty  red  and  white 
flowers,  is  excellent. 

Odontioda     Ddana    (Cochlioda     Noezliana    x 
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THE 


SUMMER-FLOWERING 
CEANOTHUSES. 


The  Ceanothuses  are  easily  divided  into  two 
distinct  groups  from  the  manner  of  their  flower- 
ing. In  some  the  blossoms  are  produced  from 
buds  matured  on  the  previous  year's  wood,  or 
from  short  axillary  growths  on  mature  wood, 
whilst  in  others  the  flowers  terminate  the  cur- 
rent season's  growth.  Thus  we  have  two 
distinct  periods  of  flowering,  necessitating 
different  methods  of  culture.  Those  which 
produce  their  flowers  from  the  old  wood 
flower  between  April  and  the  end  of  June,  the 
earliest  species  being  C.  rigidus,  and  perhaps 
the  latest  C.  thyrsiflorus.  Most  of  them  are 
rather  tender,  and  they  are  usually  planted 
against  walls.  This  necessitates  severe  pruning, 
and  the  time  to  prune  is  directly  the  flowers 
fade.  The  group  only  contains  species  and 
botanical  varieties,  and  in  this  matter  is 
quite    unlike    the    other    set    in    which    species 


INULA  ACAULIS. 


This  rare  and  beautiful  plant  (Inula  acaulis), 
see  fig.  97,  is  a  native  of  Macedonia.  It  rarely  ex- 
ceeds 1  inch  in  height,  and  makes  a  delightful 
subject  for  a  well-drained,  sunny  nook  in  the  rock 
garden.  It  forms  mats  of  small,  deep-green 
foliage,  studded  from  June  to  August  with 
almost  stemless,  golden  flowers,  each  1J  to  2 
inches  in  diameter,  each  resembling  a  miniature 
Sunflower.  The  foliage  of  well-grown  plants  is 
almost  hidden  in  the  flowering  time.  The  photn- 
graph  was  taken  during  the  early  days  of  flower- 
ing, and  shows  how  successfully  this  dainty  plant 
is  grown  at  Warley  Place,  in  Essex  Provided 
the  soil  is  open  and  well  drained,  and  the  slugs 
are  kept  in  check,  this  Inula  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  difficult  plant  to  grow ;  my  own  experience 
suggests  the  advisability  of  "splitting  up"  the 
creeping  rootstock  (which  roots  freely/  imme- 
diately after  flowering,  otherwise  the  plant  may 
lie  during  the  winter.     11.  A.  Malby. 


ORCHID   NOTES   AND   GLEANINGS. 


ONCIDIUM  LEOPOLDIANUM. 

With  reference  to  this  distinct  and  pretty 
Oncidium,  which  was  shown  for  the  first  time 
by  H.  S.  Goodson,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  West  Hill, 
Putney  (gr.  Mr.  G.  E.  Day),  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  meeting  on  July  28  last,  we 
are  now  able  to  record  that  the  small  batch  of 
which  it  was  one  was  collected  by  Mr.  Kromer 
at  Calaveras  in  the  Moyabamba  district,  Peru. 
The  plants  -  hich  came  at  the  same  time  were 
Cattleya  Rex,  the  best  form  of  white  Anguloa, 
and  Oncidium  Krameri.  They  were  taken  to 
Iquitos,  repacked  and  sent  off  in  May,  1908,  but 
only  a  small  proportion  survived  the  journey. 

There  is  no  conclusive  evidence  that  0.  Leo- 
poldianum, and  0.  corynephorum  with  which 
it  was  said  to  be  synonymous,  grow  actually 
together,  although  they  probably  grow  in  the 
sain''  district.  The  species  0.  Leopoldianum  was 
named  for  Messrs.  Linden  from  dried  specimens, 
but  the  plants  which  were  supposed  to  be  of 
the  same  species  proved  to  be  0.  corynephorum, 
and  no  true  0.  Leopoldianum  appears  to  have 
flowered  out  of  the  batch,  the  first  to 
appear  being  from  the  more  recent  importation, 
out  of  which  no  0.  corynephorum  has  been 
recorded. 

Both  the  species  mentioned  have  trailing 
growths  of  very  great  length,  and  when  col- 
lected for  packing  to  send  home  only  2  feet  or  so 


Fig.  97.— inula  acaulis  :    flowers  yellow. 


Odontoglossum  amabile),  raised  both  by  Messrs. 
Charlesworth,  and  by  Messrs.  J.  and  A. 
McBean,  who  have  had  specimens  of  it  in 
bloom  for  months,  and  consider  it  the  best 
of  the  late-flowering  dark  scarlet  Odontiodas,  is 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  class. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  URO-EXCELLENS. 

A  NEW  and  interesting  cross  between  Odonto- 
glossum Uro-Skinneri  and  0.  excellens  (tri- 
umphans  x  Pescatorei)  has  flowered  in  the  col- 
lection of  Richard  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Ashlands, 
Newchurch,  Manchester,  whose  gardener,  Mr. 
W.  Gilden,  kindly  sends  a  flower.  The  bloom, 
which  is  pretty  and  of  unusual  shape,  is  about 
2  inches  across,  and  in  substance  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  segments  shows  the  influence  of  0. 
Uro-Skinneri,  but  the  colouring  more  nearly 
approaches  that  of  the  other  parent.  The  sepals 
are  pale  yellow  with  several  large,  red-brown 
bars ;  the  petals  also  are  yellow  blotched  with 
Ted-brown,  and  the  broad  labellum  is  cream- 
white  with  dark  rosy-crimson  blotches,  and  a 
row  of  irregular  rose  &pots  inside  the  margin. 
The  column  is  white,  stained  with  purple  on  the 
face  and  spotted  with  red  on  the  back. 


are  few  and  garden  hybrids  and  varieties 
numerous. 

Those  which  bloom  on  wood  of  the  current 
season  have  a  much  longer  flowering  time  than 
the  others,  for,  whilst  the  early  ones  last  in  good 
condition  at  the  longest  for  a  period  of  two  or 
three  wefks,  the  later  flowering  sorts  produce 
their  blossoms  over  a  period  extending  from  early 
July  until  October.  They  are  hardier  than  the 
early  kinds,  and  in  the  Midlands  and  south 
and  west  counties  of  England,  in  Wales,  Ireland, 
and  west  Scotland,  they  are  well  adapted  for 
planting  in  groups  or  beds  on  lawns  or  in 
other  prominent  positions.  During  mild  winters, 
and  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country,  the 
leaves  may  be  retained  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  winter,  but  the  late-flowering  6orts  are 
not  so  decidedly  evergreen  as  most  of  the 
species  which  bloom  in  spring,  and  in  many 
gardens  they  are  deciduous. 

Provided  severe  frost  is  not  experienced 
during  winter,  the  late-flowering  Ceanothuses 
are  not  difficult  shrubs  to  cultivate.  They  are 
increased  easily  from  cuttings  inserted  during 
July  or  August,  in  sandy  soil,  in  a  close 
frame  shaded  from  bright  sunlight.  A 
rather     light,     rich,     well-drained     loam     forms 
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the  most  satisfactory  rooting  medium,  and 
pruning  consists  in  cutting  back  the  old  shoots 
each  spring.  Weak  shoots  may  be  removed  to 
within  a  bud  or  two  at  their  base,  those  of 
greater  vigour  being  left  six  or  eight  inches 
long.  Now  and  then  an  old  branch  may  be 
cut  away  provided  a  young  one  from  near  the 
ground  can  be  trained  in  its  place,  for  the  best 
flower-heads  are  borne  on  strong,  young  shoots. 
Pruning  may  be  carried  out  in  February,  but  it 
is  not  wise  to  prune  earlier,  for  the 
points  of  the  branches  act  as  a  slight  protec- 
tion to  the  tree  during  times  of  frost.  The 
faded  flowers  should  be  removed  before  seeds  form. 


There  are  many  hybrids,  of  which  Aramis 
(see  fig.  98)  is  a  worthy  representative.  This  and 
many  other  hybrids  were  raised  by  the  late  M. 
Lemoine,  of  Nancy.  The  plant  is  very  attractive 
by  reason  of  its  large  inflorescence  of  pinkish- 
mauve  flowers,  which  appear  in  profusion  from 
July  and  last  until  towards  the  early  part  of 
October. 

The  specimens  illustrated  were  shownt  by 
Elizabeth  Lady  Lawrence,  Burford,  Surrey  (gr. 
Mr.  Bain),  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  on  the  22nd  ult. 

One  of  the  best  known  varieties  is  Gloire  de 
Versailles,   which  is   remarkable  for  its  vigorous 


Fig. 


-CEANOTHUS    ARAMIS  :    FLOWERS    PINKISH-MAUVE. 


The  species  which  are  most  closely  related  to 
the  late -flowering  Ceanothuses  are  C.  americanus 
and  C.   azureus. 

The  first-named  is  a  native  of  Eastern 
N.  America,  where  it  has  a  wide  distribution,  and 
occurs  in  a  variety  of  forms.  It  was  introduced 
to  this  country  about  1713.  and  forms  a  bush 
from  li  to  3  feet  high ;  the  ovate  leaves  are 
li  inch  to  2i  inches  long,  and  the  moderately 
sized  heads  of  white  or  sometimes  pink- 
ish blossoms  are  succeeded  by  black  fruits. 
The  other  species,  C.  azureus,  is  found  wild  in 
Mexico,  where  it  grows  into  an  upright  bush 
6  or  8  feet  high.  It  has  ovate  or  oblong 
leaves  up  to  3  inches  long,  and  bears  large, 
terminal  heads  of  bright  blue  flowers. 


growth  and  large,  upright  panicles  of  rich  blue 
flowers.  The  variety  is  often  planted  against 
walls,  and  grows  10  or  12  feet  high.  Gloire 
de  Plantieres  is  another  very  free  blue- 
flowered  variety,  somewhat  like  the  last- 
named.  The  variety  albas  plenus  has  double 
white  flowers,  but  is  less  attractive  than  some 
others,  although  useful  for  variety.  The 
large  heads  of  purplish-blue  flowers  of  atro- 
coeruleus  purpureus  are  very  showy.  Bijou  and 
Boule  Bleue  are  varieties  with  moderate-sized 
heads  of  grey-blue  flowers;  Brilliant  has  violet- 
purple  blossoms  ;  Indigo,  with  deep  blue  flowers, 
is  distinct  in  shade ;  Ceres  and  Coquetterie 
have  rose  and  carmine  blossoms  respectively ; 
Georges    Simon    bears    rosy -lilac     flowers;     the 


flowers  of  Gladiateur  and  Perle  Rose  are  rose 
coloured,  the  last-named  being  specially  good  ; 
Lucie  Mosen  bears  dark  blue  flowers ;  whilst 
those  of  both  Marie  Simon  and  Mina  are  rose. 
Palmyre  is  rose  coloured,  shaded  with  violet ;  and 
Sirius  bears  blue  flowers. 

There  are  many  others,  but  those  mentioned 
include  the  best,  and  from  them  a  good  selection 
can  be  made.     W.  D-,  Kew. 


THE  LATE  MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  AND  KEW. 

Sir  William  T.  Thiselton-Dter  contributes 
(in  Kew  Bulletin,  No.  7,  1914)  the  following  ralu- 
able  article  on  the  late  Joseph  Chamberlain. 
In  this  contribution  is  indicated  the  great  and 
discerning  interest  taken  by  that  statesman  in 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew  :■ — 

"  Amongst  the  tributes  of  memory  called  out 
by  the  passing  of  the  great  statesman  Kew  can- 
not be  silent.  For  it  owed  to  him,  as  to  no 
other  of  our  time,  stimulus,  encouragement  and 
support.  In  his  beautiful  home  at  Highbury  he 
found  recreation  in  his  garden  from  the  labours 
of  a  strenuous  political  life.  It  was  not  the  mere 
indulgence  of  a  man  of  means ;  as  with  every- 
thing else  it  bore  the  impress  of  his  own  per- 
sonality and  practical  ingenuity.  An  extensive 
range  of  glass  was  incorporated  with  the  house ; 
no  outside  pilgrimage  was  needed  to  visit  it.  An 
ample  winter  garden  was  a  pleasant  meeting 
ground  for  the  family  and  its  guests.  Out  of  this 
opened  a  corridor  with  houses  on  either  hand. 
A  button  by  the  side  of  each  plate-glass  door 
illuminated  at  night  with  electric  light  the  in- 
terior display.  These  may  seem  trivial  details  : 
they  are  not  so ;  they  brought  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's favourite  pursuits  into  the  intimacy  of  his 
life.  He  took  no  exercise,  nor  did  he  find  dis- 
traction in  sports  or  games.  Yet  it  was  a  funda- 
mental principle  with  him  that  every  man,  how- 
ever absorbed  in  the  main  pursuit  in  life,  should 
find  a  hobby  in  something  wholly  remote  from 
it.  The  physiological  implication  is  sound ;  for 
distraction  is  rest,  though  not  somnolent.  Far 
from  it  :  Mr.  Chamberlain  knew  his  plants ; 
their  origin  and  history  were  recorded  in  his 
garden  books  with  his  own  hands.  It  may  eeem 
a  paradox  ;  but  the  man  who  could  hold  a  vast 
meeting  spellbound  was  perhaps  not  le6s  happy 
amongst  his  plants  in  a  garden  apron  with  a  short 
pipe.  Yet  the  secret  is  the  same ;  he  was  above 
all  things  human.  There  have  been  statesmen  in 
the  past  whose  humanity  needed  some  palliation. 
"  It  has  been  well  said  that  the  principle  which 
animated  Mr.  Chamberlain's  public  life  was 
desire  for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  the  nation, 
and  the  race.  As  he  passed  from  one  field  of 
activity  to  another  that  principle  rimply  took  a 
wider  scope.  In  a  wholly  unofficial  way  it  in- 
fluenced his  interest  in  Kew.  To  him,  apart 
from  its  scientific  aspects,  it  was  the  national 
garden.  He  was  jealous  that  it  should  be  up 
to  the  high-water  mark  of  horticultural  enter- 
prise. But  this  requires  now  and  again  a  gener- 
ous expenditure  possible  to  a  possessor  of  private 
means,  but  not  to  a  government  establishment. 
The  reason  is  that  the  one  has  a  'margin,'  the 
other  has  not.  It  cannot  be  complained  that 
Kew,  in  all  essentials,  is  not  liberally  main- 
tained ;  but  every  item  of  expenditure  is  ear- 
marked, and  there  is  no  room  for  an  occasional 
however  judicious  extravagance.  And  this 
applies  equally  to  other  establishments  main- 
tained by  the  State,  such  as  the  British  Museum 
and  the  National  Gallery. 

"  Mr.  Chamberlain  wanted  the  people  to  have 
the  enjoyment  at  Kew  of  the  best  that  a  rich 
man  could  afford,  and  at  least  in  one  instance  he 
helped  it  to  circumvent  the  difficulty.  He  in- 
sisted that  Kew  should  take  up  the  cultivation 
of  the  splendid  hybrids  of  Hippeastrum.  These 
are  costly  to  buy,  and  few  private  gardens  can 
supply  the  special  means  for  growing  them  suc- 
cessfully.     Lieut. -Col.    Sir   George    Holford,   at 
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Westonbirt,  is  without  a  rival  in  this  respect, 
and  is  the  possessor  of  a  strain  of  exceptionally 
brilliant  colour.  To  him  Mr.  Chamberlain  ap- 
pealed, and  Sir  George  arrived  one  morning  at 
Kew  unexpectedly  in  a  hansom  cab  laden  with 
a  noble  burden  of  bulbs  from  his  own  collection. 
This  gave  Kew  a  start,  and  with  some  difficulty 
a  house  was  adapted  to  grow  them.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain had  himself  purchased  from  Messrs. 
Veitch  at  the  price  of  £25  a  single  bulb  of 
Grand  Monarch,  a  cross  of  exceptional  merit  :  he 
allowed  Kew  to  breed  from  it,  and  the  result 
was  Sir  William  and  its  progeny,  a  race  with 
large  flowers  of  splendid  colour. 

"Kew  possesses  a  collection  of  Orchids  which 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view  has  no  rival.  It 
has  been  built  up  by  the  energy  and  cultural 
skill  of  the  present  Curator.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
thought  that  more  concession  should  be  made  to 
popular  taste  in  growing  showy  kinds  of  no  more 
than  horticultural  attraction.  Kew  cannot  afford 
to  give  a  thousand  guineas  for  an  Odontoglossum, 
nor  can  it  be  expected  to  reflect  every  whim  of 
passing  fashion.  Mr.  Chamberlain  contributed 
Dendrobium  hybrids,  the  result  of  crosses  made 
with  his  own  hand.  It  must  have  been  a  grati- 
fication to  him  when  in  1913  the  munificence  of 
Sir  George  Holford  again  realised  his  larger 
aim,  and  the  Kew  Orchids  can  now  appeal 
equally  to  the  eye  and  to  the  intellect.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  in  such  matters  his  own 
taste  was  otherwise  than  refined  and  catholic. 
He  had  a  wide  knowledse  of  cultivated  species. 
His  '  button-hole  '  was  no  affectation,  but  a  note 
of  affection  for  the  plants  from  which  official 
life  kept  him  aloof.  One  night  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  late  Lord  Avebury,  then  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  also  appeared  with  an  Orchid  in  hi6 
button-hole.  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  once  pounced 
upon  it  as  something  unknown  to  him.  It  was 
our  native  Butterfly  Orchid  which  Sir  John  had 
gathered  that  morning  in  his  woods  at  High 
Elms.  It  is  not  trivial  to  touch  on  these  matters. 
In  drawing  a  portrait  the  small  touches  are  at 
least  as  significant  as  the  large  outlines.  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  aim  was  throughout  consistent ; 
he  desired  that  the  splendour  of  a  garden  should 
not  be  the  privilege  only  of  the  rich. 

"  But  he  rendered  an  even  greater  service  to 
Kew.     The  ureat    Temperate    House  was   pro- 
jected in  1855  by  Sir  William  Hooker.     It  was 
designed  as  it  now  stands  by   Decimus  Burton. 
In  1862  the  central  portion  and  the  octagons  were 
finished.     These  were  erected  on  a  raised  terrace 
on  which  space  had  been  provided  for  the  two 
wings.     Their  erection  was,  however,  indefinitely 
postponed  in  1863,  although  the  foundations  had 
been  partially  laid  ;  part  of  the  ironwork  la.y  in 
the  contractor's  yard  for  many  yeare,  and  was 
eventually  broken  up.     The  derelict  condition  of 
the   terrace  attracted   Mr.    Chamberlain's    atten- 
tion, and  he  .asked  for  an  explanation.    He  urged 
that  the  completion  of  the  original  design  should 
be  proceeded  with.     The  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  (now  Lord  Gladstone)  assented,  and  an 
e  timate  was  prepared.     When  presented  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  he  at  once  put  his 
pen  through  it,  with  the  remark,    '  A  nation  that 
requires  a  fleet  mu6t  do  without  a  greenhouse.' 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  however,  yielded  in  1894 
to   a  personal    appeal     from    Mr.    Chamberlain. 
Himself  no  mean  gardener,  the  concession  was 
perhaps  not  extorted  very  reluctantly.     But  it  is 
at  least  certain  that  no  one  else  could   have  ob- 
tained it,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  unaffectedly 
pleased    at   succeeding.      In   1899   the   work   was 
completed  ;   thirty-nine  years   had   elapsed   since 
its   commencement.      The  new   wings   gave   Kew 
what   it   had    long   wanted — a  house   for   Hima- 
layan   plants   and  one   for  those   of   warm  tem- 
perate countries. 

"In  1895  Mr.  Chamberlain,  with  a  change  of 
Ministry,  became,  perhaps  somewhat  to  his  sur- 
prise, Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  This 
is  not  the  place  for  political  history.  But  he 
brought  to  the  vast  field  of  Imperial  affairs  the 
same  spirit  which  had  animated  him  in  a  more 
limited  sphere.     No  detail  was  too  insignificant 


for  his  attention.  It  is  common  knowledge  that 
he  raised  the  work  of  the  Colonial  Office  to  a  posi- 
tion of  distinction  and  efficiency  which  it  had 
reached  under  no  previous  Minister.  He  had  the 
gift  of  carrying  with  him  the  enthusiasm  of  all 
who  worked  under  him.  His  personal  relations 
with  the  cultural  work  of  Kew  became  less  inti- 
mate, for,  as  he  said,  '  When  a  man  is  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  he  can  see  little  of  his  friends.'  But 
he  made  ample  use  officially  of  another  aspect  of 
its  work  as  the  adviser  of  the  Government  in  all 
that  concerns  botanical  enterprise  in  the 
Colonies. 

"  One  of  the  earliest  questions  to  engage  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  attention  was  the  depressed  con- 
ditions of  the  West  Indies.  Their  staple  in- 
dustry, the  production  of  cane-sugar,  had  become 
unprofitable  owing  to  the  competition  of  Beet 
sugar  supported  by  the  bounty  system.  The 
labourers  on  the  estates  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment were  starving  and  revenues  were  dwindling. 
A  Boyal  Commission  of  Enquiry,  of  which  Sir 
Edward  Grey  and  Sir  David  Barbour,  K.C.S.I., 
were  members,  was  appointed  in  1897,  and  Dr. 
Morris  (now  Sir  Daniel),  the  Assistant  Director 
of  Kew,  was  borrowed  as  expert  adviser.  As  the 
result  of  its  report  a  new  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment was  created  in  1898,  and  Dr.  Morris  left 
Kew  to  take  up  the  post  of  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture.  The  problem  to  be  faced  was  not 
easy.  Unemployed  labour  had  to  be  absorbed ; 
this  could  only  be  done  by  converting  it  into  a 
peasant  proprietary.  New  staples  were  intro- 
duced, notably  cotton,  suited  to  such  a  system. 
But  the  peasants  had  to  be  instructed  in  their 
cultivation,  and  Kew  was  largely  drawn  upon  to 
supply  instructors.  Sugar,  however,  was  not 
neglected ;  everv  effort  was  made  in  Barbados 
to  raise  seedlings  which  would  repay  the  culti- 
vator by  a  more  productive  yield.  The  result 
has  more  than  answered  expectations  ;  prosperity 
has  been  re-established  with  an  increased  revenue 
and  an  ampler  trade. 

"  In  West  Africa  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  to  deal 
with  a  similar  problem,  though  from  different 
causes.  The  enforcement  of  peace  and  order 
necessitated  an  internal  revenue,  and  this  cmild 
only  be  produced  by  inducing  the  natives  to  en- 
gage in  agriculture.  Again  the  resources  of  Kew 
had  to  be  drawn  upon.  The  volume  of  its  official 
work  constantly  increased,  and  in  order  to  facili- 
tate it  the  Director  in  1902  was  given  an  official 
status  at  the  Colonial  Office  as  Botanical  Adviser 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

"  These  things,  and  they  are  enough  to  recall, 
are  overshadowed  by  greater  in  the  public  eye. 
But  Kew  may  say  : — 

"  '  Forsan  et  haec  olim  meminisse  juvabit.' 

"  It  was  its  privilege  to  see  the  human  side  of 
a  great  statesman.  What  love  he  could  spare 
from  the  interests  of  his  country  he  gave  to 
plants.  During  his  visit  to  South  Africa  the 
Barberton  Daisy  won  hi6  heart,  and  he  brought 
it  back  as  a  persona!  trophy,  hoping  to  do  great 
things  with  it  at  Highbury. 

"  Let  this  be  for  '  Rosemary,  that's  for  re- 
membrance.' " 
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The  Week's  Work. 


THE  .  KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  R.  P.  Brothbrston,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of 

Haddington,  Tyninghame,  East  Lothian. 

Endive. —  Plants  intended  for  use  during 
the  winter  and  spring  may  be  lifted  with  plenty 
of  soil  attached  to  the  roots  and  placed  in  cold 
frames.  Endive  is  very  accommodating,  and  the 
plants  merely  require  to  be  placed  on  the  bed  of 
the  frame,  the  leaves  touching,  and  the  spaces 
between  the  roots  filled  with  leaf-mould  or  fibre 
refuse.  A  sufficient  number  to  meet  the  wan_ts 
of  five  days  should  be  transferred  from  time  to 
time  to  the  cooler  part  of  the  Mushroom  house, 
standing  them,  as  previously,  on  the  floor  of 
the  house  but  without  packing  material  between 
them.  A  portion  to  provide  a  present  supply 
may  be  left  in  the  open  meanwhile. 

Lettuces. —Like  Endive,  the  winter  supply 
of  Lettuce  may  be  transferred  at  any  time  to 
frames.  The  plants  should  not  be  fully  grown, 
though  nearly  so.  Space  them  wider  apart  than 
Endive,  and  bury  the  roots,  but  not  so  deeply 
as  to  cover  the  base  of  the  leaves,  or  there 
may  be  loss  from  the  stems  rotting.  If  water 
should  be  required  let  it  run  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil  without  touching  the  plants.  The  • 
frames  should  not  be  closed  unless  during  frost 
or  rain.  Mildew  in  some  seasons  is  a  difficult 
pest  to  deal  with,  but  there  will  be  very  little 
trouble  from  this  cause  if  the  ventilation  is 
managed   properly. 

Soil  Cultivation.  —  Though  many  gar- 
deners defer  the  work  of  digging  and  trenching 
vacant  ground  until  the  winter,  the  present 
month  is  the  best  for  the  purpose.  The  soil  is 
usually  in  a  good  condition  for  working,  being 
neither  too  dry  nor  too  wet,  and,  in  a  measure, 
it  saves  labour  induced  by  a  laudable  desire  for 
cleanliness  in  the  garden,  which  is  usually  met 
by  hoeing  and  raking  the  ground  vacated  by 
late  crops.  Moreover,  Peas,  Beans,  French 
Beans,  and  other  vegetables  over  for  the  season, 
can  be  hoed  up  and  buried  deeply,  and  their 
residue,  when  decomposed,  is  an  aid  to 
fertility.  Trenching  is  preferable  to  dig- 
ging, and  for  ordinary  purposes,  two  spits 
detp,  with  the  crumbs  shovelled  from  the 
bottom  of  the  first  spit,  is  a  sufficient  depth. 
In  fairly  friable  soil,  clods  under  the  surface 
should  be  smashed  as  the  work  proceeds,  leaving 
the  surface  rough.  The  pulverisation  of  heavy 
soils  can  only  be  partial,  and  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  follow  the  old-fashioned  system  of  ridging, 
applying  a  slight  dressing  of  quicklime  to  the 
surface.  The  first  trench  should  be  about  six 
inches  wider  than  those  which  follow,  in  order 
to  get  the  loosened  soil  out  of  the  way  readily. 
The  modern  system  of  keeping  the  top  spit  on 
the  surface  has  nothing  to  recommend  it.  for 
by  bringing  the  bottom  spit  to  the  top  compara- 
tively fresh  soil  is  secured,  whilst  the  other 
method  is  only  a  little  better  than  simple  digging. 
It  is  not  important  to  add  manure  to  the  soil 
at  the  present  time  ;  it  is  rather  advantageous  to 
delay  its  application  until  early  in  spring. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By   J.    G.    Weston.    Gardener    to   Lady    NORTHC0TB, 
Eastwell    Park,    Ashford.    Kent. 

Figs.  -  Figs  have  done  well  out-of-doors 
this  season,  especially  where  the  important  de- 
tails of  watering  and  mulching  have  received 
attention.  The  Fig  not  only  fruits  well  in  hot, 
dry  summers,  but  the  wood  grows  hard  and 
short-jointed,  so  that  the  shoots  are  able  to 
withstand  severe  winters.  If  the  growths  have 
not  been  stopped  and  thinned  this  work  should 
be  done  at  once.  The  roots  of  trees  growing  in 
borders  should  not  be  allowed  to  touch  rich, 
loose  soil  or  the  growth  will  be  rank.  Good 
fruiting  wood  is  always  short  jointed  and 
stumpy.  In  order  to  ensure  such  a  fruit- 
ful habit  take  out  a  trench  about  3  feet 
from  the  stem  of  the  tree  and  down  to 
the    drainage.       Cut    through    all    the    strong 
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roots  that  cross  the  trench,  with  a  view 
to  encouraging  the  formation  of  fibrous  roots 
close  to  the  wall.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
build  a  low  wall  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  roots  entirely  under  control ;  but  the  next 
best  thing  is  to  fill  the  trench  with  crushed 
clinkers,  'brickbats,  stones  and  chalk.  These 
materials  should  be  rammed  firm  as  the  work 
proceeds,  finishing  with  a  layer  of  poor  soil. 
This  treatment  will  give  the  tree  a  rather  severe 
check,  with  the  result  that  very  little  growth 
will  be  made  the  next  summer,  but  what  is 
made  will  be  such  as  will  bear  fruit  in  due 
course.  It  is  often  found  that  Fig  trees  growing 
in  small  borders  against  walls  close  to  a  hard 
road  or  pathway  bear  satisfactory  crops.  Such 
trees  make  little  wood  each  season  beyond  a 
small  extension  of  the  shoots.  Trees  growing  in 
restricted  borders  and  fruiting  freely  need 
copious  supplies  of  water  and  feeding  fre- 
quently  during   dry  weather. 

Planting  Young  Fig  Trees.— When  Fig 
trees  are  being  planted  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  arrange  for  the  roots  to  be  restricted 
and  for  the  soil  keeping  poor.  Enclosing 
the  border  in  a  small  brick-pit  is  one 
of  the  best  ways  of  permanently  restrict- 
ing the  roots,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  must  be  efficient  drainage.  Trees 
which  have  been  growing  in  large  pots  or  tubs 
for  some  years  invariably  produce  good  crops, 
thus  showing  that  only  a  small  amount  of  root- 
ing material  is  necessary.  In  no  case  employ 
rich  soil  or  animal  manures.  The  proper  time 
for  feeding  Fig  trees  is  when  they  are  bearing 
full  crops.  Stimulants  can  then  be  applied  in 
liquid  form,  or  as  top-dressings,  with  great 
benefit  both  to  the  tree  and  to  the  crop. 


PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  C.  H.  Cook,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
Knowsley  Hall,  Lancashire. 

Roses   in    Pots.— Make   a    thorough   exami- 
nation of   the   pot   Roses   to   ascertain  the   con- 
dition   of    the   soil    and  drainage.       Plants   in- 
tended  for   forcing   early   should   be  repotted  or 
top-dressed.     The  growths  of  Tea  Roses  should 
be   regulated   and    the   weakest   removed.     Place 
fresh  stakes  as  required,  and  arrange  the  growths 
so  that  they  will  be  exposed    to    the    sunlight. 
Young  Roses  may  be  removed  into  pots  a  size  or 
two  larger  than  the  present  ones,  allowing  ample 
room  for  watering.     Use  a  compost  of  three  parts 
turfy  loam  and  one  part  decayed  manure,  adding 
a  6  inch  potful   of    bone  meal  to  every  barrow- 
load  of  the  compost.     Ram   the  soil  firmly  down 
in  potting,  plunge  the  pots  in  leaves  or  ashes, 
and  cover  the  plants  with  lights  to  ward  off  heavy 
rains.  The  same  treatment  applies  to  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals,  except  that  no  pruning  should  be  done 
other  than  removing  the  flower-buds  and   dead 
wood.  A  selection  of  the  best  Roses  for  culture  in 
pots  are  (Teas)  :  Anna  Olivier  (orange  and  flesh 
shaded),  Bridesmaid   (bright  pink),  Devoniensis 
(creamy-white),  Madame  Berard  (salmon-yellow). 
The  Bride  (white).    Hybrid  Perpetuals  :—  Alfred 
Colomb  (carmine  crimson),  Capt.  Hay  ward  (car- 
mine),     Fisher     Holmes      (scarlet),      Mrs.      J. 
Laing   (soft  pink),   Mrs.   R.    G.    Sharman   Craw- 
ford     (pink).        Hybrid      Teas  :— Betty,      Mme. 
Edouard  Herriot,  Lady  Derbv,  and  Geo.  Dick- 


Early  Bulbs.— Examine  the  earliest  batches 
of  Roman  Hyacinths  and  Paper-white  Narcissi 
to  ascertain  if  the  plants  are  in  a  fit  condition 
to  be  removed  from  the  bed  of  ashes  in  which 
the  pots  are  plunged.  Those  that  are  rooted 
sufficiently  may  be  placed  in  cold  frames,  where 
they  should  be  shaded  from  excessive  light 
until  the  top  growths  become  stronger  and  green. 
After  a  fortnight  the  best  specimens  should  be 
selected  and  placed  in  a  slightly  warmer  house 
or  frame,  but  do  not  practise  hard  forcing.  Let 
the  plants  develop  slowly  and  form  an  abund- 
ance of  roots.  Then  they  will  flower  satisfac- 
torily. The  shoots  of  Freesias  need  some  kind  of 
support,  which  may  be  provided  either  by  plac- 
ing small  Birch  twigs  amongst  them  or  three 
neat  stakes  around  the  sides  of  the  pots  and  en- 
closing the  shoots  with  two  bands  of  raffia,  one 
5in.  above  the  pot,  the  other  at  the  top  of  the 
stakes.     Admit  plenty  of  air  to  favour  sturdy 


growth,  removing  the  lights  entirely  on  fine 
days,  and  syringe  the  foliage  daily.  Later 
batches  should  be  grown  in  cool  conditions,  and 
the  soil  must  not  become  dry. 

Zonal-leaved  Pelargoniums.—  Asuitable 
house  should  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  plants  intended  for  flowering  in  winter. 
It  is  an  advantage  if  the  house  can  be  de- 
voted entirely  to  the  plants,  as  they  require 
a  fairly  dry  atmosphere,  and  a  minimum 
temperature  of  53°  at  night.  Space  the  plants 
well  apart  on  the  stages,  and  admit  air  on  all 
favourable  occasions.  As  the  nights  become 
colder,  and  in  wet  weather,  employ  a  little  fire- 
heat  to  dry  up  the  superfluous  moisture.  Con- 
tinue to  feed  the  plants  with  liquid  manure 
alternately  with  a  little  Clay's  fertiliser. 

Plumbago  capensis.— Insert  cuttings  of 
P.  capensis  and  the  white  variety  in  small  pots. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  H.  J.  Chapman,   Gardener  to  Mrs.  Cookson, 
Oakwood,   Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Zygopetalum  Mackayi.— Plants  of  this 
useful,  late-autumn  and  winter-flowering  Orchid 
are  growing  freely,  but  they  should  not  be 
watered  liberally  until  the  flower-scapes  appear. 
An  excess  of  both  heat  and  moisture  would 
hasten  growth  too  much,  with  the  result  that  the 
flowering  would  not  be  satisfactory.  Take 
measures  to  destroy  thrips,  which  would  injure 
the  sappy  flower-scapes  and  buds.  Sponging  is 
the  best  remedy.  The  plants  form  a  vigorous 
root  system,  and  those  that  are  pot-bound  should 
be  watered  occasionally  with  liquid  cow-manure 
after  the  flower-spikes  are  well  advanced.  Re- 
potting may  be  done  directly  the  flower-scapes 
have  been  removed  ;  plants  that  have  failed 
to  flower  may  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  roots 
are  observed  at  the  base  of  the  new  growth.  The 
pots  should  be  filled  to  about  one-third  their 
depth  with  drainage  material.  The  compost 
should  consist  of  good  fibrous,  yellow  loam, 
peat,  and  broken  leaves  in  about  equal  propor- 
tions, adding  plenty  of  charcoal  and  sand.  Make 
the  compost  firm,  and  finish  off  with  a  thin  layer 
of  chopped  Sphagnum-moss  in  a  growing  state. 
This  species  of  Zygopetalum  is  in  full  growth 
during  the  winter,  and  should  be  placed  in  a 
house  with  a  temperature  of  from  60°  to  65°. 

Bollea  and  Pescatoria.— These  Orchids 
are  now  included  under  Zygopetalum,  but  they 
have  no  pseudo-bulbs.  The  plants  are  growing 
actively,  and  forming  new  roots,  therefore  it  is 
a  suitable  time  to  repot  them.  The  nature  of 
the  potting  material  is  not  so  important  as  the 
surroundings  ;  the  plants  can  only  be  cultivated 
successfully  for  a  lengthened  period  where  the 
atmosphere  is  very  warm  and  humid  at  all 
seasons,  and  they  need  only  subdued  light. 
The  plants  grow  best  in  well-drained,  shallow 
pans.  The  compost  should  consist  of  about  equal 
portions  of  finely  chopped  Sphagnum-moss,  peat, 
and  leaves,  with  plenty  of  coarse  sand  and 
broken  crocks  intermixed.  If  the  pots  are 
partly  plunged  in  a  bed  of  Sphagnum-moss  it 
will  be  an  advantage,  for  the  moss  will  help  to 
keep  the  conditions  humid  and  assist  in  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  red  spider  when  much 
fire-heat  is  used.  The  plants  should  be  well 
watered  as  soon  as  they  are  potted,  and  sprayed 
overhead  in  the  mornings  whenever  the  condi- 
tions are  favourable.  The  temperature  of  the 
house  should  be  kept  as  even  as  possible.  A 
shady  position  at  the  warmer  end  of  a  house 
where  Phalaenopsis  is  successfully  grown  is 
suitable. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By   W.  Hedley  Warren,   Gardener  to  the  Aston-Clinton 
Park  Estate  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild),  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

Figs.— After  the  fruit  has  been  gathered 
conditions  favourable  for  the  ripening  of  the 
wood  should  be  maintained.  In  nouses  where 
the  second  crop  of  fruits  is  still  ripening  use 
a  little  fire-heat  to  maintain  suitable  condi- 
tions and  admit  plenty  of  air  to  develop  the 
best  flavour.  Water  the  roots  sparingly.  Pot 
trees  with  unripened  fruits  may  be  placed  in  a 
warm  house  or  pit ;  such  trees  will  often  furnish 
a  supply  of  Fig6  up  to  Christmas. 


Peaches  and  Nectarines.— If  it  is  in- 
tended to  make  new  borders  or  renovate  old 
ones  this  autumn  get  ready  a  supply  of  good 
turfy  loam  from  an  old  pasture.  If  the  sod  is 
obtained  from  beyond  the  neighbourhood  of 
forest  trees  so  much  the  better,  for  portions  of 
foreign  roots  introduced  into  the  border  would 
be  liable  to  breed  fungi  harmful  to  the  health 
of  the  fruit  trees.  A  supply  of  broken  or 
crushed  bricks  and  old  mortar  rnbble  should 
likewise  be  got  in  readiness  for  mixing  with  the 
soil. 

Tomatos.  —  Old  Tomato  plants  may  be  dis- 
carded and  the  green  fruits  placed  to  ripen  in 
baskets  on  a  dry  6helf  near  to  the  glass  in  a 
house  where  a  moderate  temperature  is  main- 
tained with  plenty  of  air.  Plants  intended 
for  fruiting  in  winter  should  be  well  established 
and  the  more  forward  specimens  carrying  a  truss 
or  two  of  fruit.  Keep  the  house  fairly  dry  and 
airy,  and  the  temperature  at  58°  or  60°  at 
night,  with  a  rise  of  10°  or  more  by  6un  heat 
during  the  day.  Water  the  soil  sparingly  and 
do  not  apply  stimulants  until  the  pots  are  well 
filled  with  roots.  Encourage  the  roots  to  grow 
near  to  the  surface  by  applying  a  thin  layer  of 
fresh  soil  mixed  with  a  little  bone-meal  once 
every  three  weeks.  This  is  better  than  apply- 
ing manure  water  frequently,  which  is  apt  to 
sour  the  soil  in  winter.  R/emove  all  lateral 
growths  as  they  appear,  but  do  not  take  off  any 
of  the  main  leaves  other  than  those  turning 
yellow.  Directly  aphides  are  detected  on  the 
plants  fumigate  the  house,  and  continue  to 
fumigate  occasionally  until  the  pest  is  eradicated. 


THE    FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  W.  Crump,  Gardener  to  Earl  Bbauchamp,  K.C.M.G., 
Madresfleld   Court,  Worcestershire. 

Autumn   Tints.— One  of  the  glories  of  the 
garden   in   late   autumn   is   the   brilliant   bronze- 
scarlet    tint    of    Vitis    inconstans    (Ampelopsis 
Veitchii),     and     the     effect     is     most     beauti- 
ful     when      the     plant     is     allowed     to     grow 
unrestrained     as     at     Fountains     Hall  (not     the 
Abbey),     Yorkshire.     To     obtain     -the     richest 
autumnal     colouring      the     plaat     should     not 
be  grown   in  rich  soil,   for  the  poorer  the  soil 
the  richer   is   the    tinting.      All   that  is  needed 
in    this    respect    is    just    sufficient    holding    soil 
for  the  young  plant  to  obtain  a  start.     The  ever- 
green V.  Lowii  is  also  beautiful  just  now,  but  the 
leaves  are  not  so  richly  coloured  as  in  V.  incon- 
stans.    Amelanchier    canadensis,    which    gives   a 
wealth  of  white  flowers  in  the  spring,   is   now 
a  gorgeous  spectacle  in   shrubberies,  the  foliage 
having    assumed    rich    shades   of    crimson    and 
gold.      Liquidambar     styraciflua    is  another    tree 
that    gives    beautiful    autumn    tints,     but     the 
colour  is    not    so    fine    in    young    specimens    as 
old  ones.     The  Maidenhair  Tree  (Ginkgo  biloba. 
syn.    Salisburia   adiantifolia)    is   giving   a   grand 
display   of  rich  golden  foliage.      Amongst  little- 
known     shrubs,     Aronia     floribunda,     allied     to 
Crataegus,   develops  crimson  foliage   in  autumn, 
and    Stephanandra   flexuosa   has   long   sprays   of 
small,   slender,  tinted  growths,  suitable  for  the 
decoration   of  dinner    tables.     Notes   should   be 
taken  of  any  plant  that  develops  specially  pleas- 
ing  autumn   tints,   for  the  planting     season    is 
directly  before  us. 

Hibiscus.  -  Hibiscus  syriacus  is  a  charming 
shrub  for  autumn  effect,  and  a  few  specimens 
should  be  grouped  together  in  every  garden. 
H.  coelestis,  H.  palustris  and  monstrosus  are 
each  good  garden  plants,  and  all  succeed  in 
ordinary  soil. 

Housing  Tender  Plants"  Frost  may 
occur  at  any  time  now  without  warning,  there- 
fore such  plants  as  are  required  for  another 
season  should  be  housed  forthwith.  If  the  stock 
of  Pelargoniums  or  similar  plants  is  incomplete 
pot  up  some  of  the  best  of  the  old  plants,  and 
remember  that  a  "store  is  no  sore."  Agaves. 
Cordylines,  Fuchsias,  Abutilons,  Grevilleas,  and 
others  that  have  been  used  as  dot  or  specimen 
plants  should  be  taken  indoors.  Take  up  and 
dry  gradually  tuberous  Begonias,  Dahlias, 
Salvia  patens  and  Lobelia  cardinalis.  Specimen 
plants  growing  in  tubs,  such  a6  Hydrangea, 
Myrtle,  Agapanthus  and  Plumbago,  should  be 
placed  out  of  the  range  of  severe  fro6t.  Keep 
the  young  stock  of  bedding  plants  as  cool  as  is 
consistent  with  safety  from  damping  off. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVEETISEMEUTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent    Garden.    W.C. 

Editors  and  Publisher.  —  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  Viey  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  ;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication,  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments,  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  13— 

B.G.A.   Watford    Branch  Meet. 

THURSBAY.   OCTOBER  15— 

Nat.  Bahlia  Society's  Conference  at  Carr's  Restaur- 
ant,  Strand,  7  p.m. 


Avrrage     Mran     Temperature     for     the   ensuing     week 
deduced   from    observations    during   the    last    Fiftv 
Years   at   Greenwich,   50.2°. 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

London,   Wednesday,  October  7  (6  p.m.)  :  57«. 
Gardeners'   Chronicle  Office,   11,    Wellington    Street, 
Covent  Garden,    London,    Thursday,  October  8 
'10    a.m.)  :   Bar.   29.9 ;    Temp.  55°.      Weather- 
Fine. 


8ALES     FOR     THE     ENSUING     WEEK. 

MONDAY.  TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  THURSDAY 
FRIDAY— 
Dutch  Bulbs,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  br  Pro. 
theroe  and  Morris,  at  11.  Nursery  Stock,  at  Coombe 
Wood  Nursery.  Kingston  Hill,  by  order  of  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at 
12.  ' 

MONDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs.  Lilies,  Palms,  Azaleas,  Rose  Trees,  etc., 
at  Stevens'*  Rooms,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden    W  0 

WBDNBSD4T— 

Japanese  Liliums,   Bulbs   and    Palms,   at  67  and  68 
Oheapside,  B.C.,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  3. 


Bastard 
Trenching. 


The  operation  known  as 
bastard  trenching,  the 
essential  of  which  is  the 
"  breaking  up  of  the 
bottom  spit,"  has  formed  recently  the  sub- 
ject of  experiments  by  Messrs.  Picker- 
ing and  Russell.  The  land  treated  was  of 
four  distinct  types — light  sand,  two  rather 
heavy  loams,  and  a  strong  clay,  and  many 
of  the  experiments  extended  over  four 
seasons.  The  land  after  bastard  trenching 
was  planted  with  dwarf  fruit  trees,  and 
the  results  of  the  operations  were  com- 
pared with  those  obtained  with  trees  in 
similar  but  untrenched  ground.  The  re- 
sults showed  a  surprisingly  small  benefit 
accruing  from  the  operation.  It  was 
found  that  the  trees  in  the  trenched 
ground  showed  at  little  if  any  advantage 
over  those  growing  in  the  un- 
treated plots ;  physico-chemical  ex- 
amination of  the  soil  indicated  also  but 
small  amelioration,  either  with  respect  to 
moisture  or  nitrate  content,  and  the 
authors  conclude  that,  except  where  the 
soil  has  a  hard  pan,  bastard  trenching — 
provided  that  no  manure  is  incorporated 
with  the  bottom  spit — is  productive  of 
little  benefit  to  the  growth  of  the  trees. 

Tt  must  be  conceded  that  the  results 
are  surprising,  for  since  the  days  of 
Jethro  Tull  we  have  been  taught  to  attach 
great  importance  to  the  thorough  work- 
ing of  the  soil ;  at  the  same  time  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  if  the  experiment 
were  repeated  with  quick-growing  plants 
— vegetables  or  flowers — a  more  striking 
difference  in  favour  of  trenching  would 
be  observed.  Although  the  experiments, 
as  might  be  anticipated,  were  made  and 
are  described   with  care,   we   do  not   find 


mention  of  the  extent  to  which  the  soil  of 
the  untrenched  plots  was  disturbed  during 
the  planting  of  the  trees.  If  the  disturb- 
ance was  considerable  and  affected  more 
than  the  two  top  spits,  the  soil  of  the  "un- 
treated "  plots  was  in  fact  and  in  some 
measure  bastard  trenched.  In  any  case 
the  moral  to  the  gardener  is  apparent : 
supplement  bastard  trenching  with  the 
time-honoured  practice  of  incorporating 
manure  and  other  humus-yielding  mate- 
rials with  the  broken-up  spit,  and  when- 
ever possible  add  to  the  manure  a  little 
phosphatic  artificial  manure,  such  as  basic 
slag.  


A  Blight  and 

Frost  Resisting 

Potato, 


have 

come 

none 

day 

made- 

— and 


been 


Attempts  to  discover  a 
variety     of     Potato    re- 
sistant    to     late    blight 
(Phytophthora  infestans) 
many,       and      some      have 
very       near       to       success,       but 
has     so      far     achieved      it.       To- 
we     hear     that     a     new    claim     is 
—this     time     from     the     Antipodes 
the    claim     appears     to    be    well 


sustained.  Nevertheless,  we  shall  take 
leave  to  be  benevolently  sceptical  until  we 
are  convinced  of  the  validity  of  the  resist- 
ance by  actual  tests  in  this  country.  As 
is  so  generally  the  case  with  important 
horticultural  novelties,  the  exact  origin  of 
the  latest  candidate  for  the  prize  attach- 
ing to  blight  resistance  is  unknown.  The 
variety,  which  bears  the  appropriate  name 
of  "  New  Era,"  was  discovered  six  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Harris,  of  Raetihi,  who  found 
it  among  an  acre  and  a  half  of  Eldorado 
and  Northern  Star.  According  to  the 
statement  made  in  the  New  Zealand 
Farmer,  all  the  plants  of  this  area  were 
killed  by  blight — save  one.  The  one  re- 
sistant plant  bore  six  rather  ugly-shaped 
tubers,  of  which  two  only  grew  in  the  wet 
season.  In  the  following  year  some  50 
tubers  of  the  new  variety  were  planted 
alongside  of  an  improved  Up  to  Date. 
Blight  came,  destroyed  the  latter,  but 
spared  the  new  variety.  The  decisiveness 
of  the  result  may  be  gauged  from  the  facts 
that  whereas  the  plants  of  Up  to  Date  were 
so  badly  diseased  as  to  be  not  worth  dig- 
ging, New  Era  yielded  from  10  to  12  tons 
per  acre.  In  the  fourth  year  the  blight- 
proof  variety  was  planted  with  Northern 
Star.  A  severe  frost  just  before  the  crops 
were  ready  for  lifting  demonstrated  that 
New  Era  is  not  only  resistant  to  blight  but 
also  to  frost.  Northern  Star  was  cut  down 
by  the  frost,  but  New  Era  resisted. 

Further  evidence  of  the  resistance  of  the 
new  variety  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Harris  in 
the  two  following  seasons.  The  variety, 
which  if  it  continues  to  behave  in  this 
exemplary  manner  is  destined  to  bring 
fame  to  the  raiser,  is  said  to  be  a  well- 
shaped  Potato  (although  be  it  noted  the 
first  tubers  are  described  as  "  rather 
ugly  "),  and  to  bear  resemblance  to  El- 
dorado. It  has  a  strong,  thick  stem,  and 
"is  not  inclined  to  sprout  very  freely." 
It  is  said  to  have  produced  so  much  as  20 
tons  to  the  acre.  We  understand  that 
the  variety  is  being  tested  in  this  country. 
and  we  can  only  hope  that  the  "  New 
Era  "  will  not  belie  its  name. 


Supplementary     Illustration.  — 

Begonia  Altrincham  Pink  which  is  illustrated  in 
the  Coloured  Supplement  is  a  winter-flowering 
variety  of  the  type  obtained  by  crossing  B.  soco- 
trana  with  a  tuberous- rooted  variety.  It  was 
raised  by  Messrs.  Clibrans,  Altrincham,  and 
received  an  Award  of  Merit  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  on,  December  5, 
1911. 

R.H.S.  Meetings.— At  the  request  of  the 
B.H.S.  we  announced  in  our  last  issue  (p.  237) 
that,  owing  to  the  requirements  of  the  military 
authorities,  who  were  using  the  R.H.S.  Hall 
for  purposes  of  drilling  and  billeting  troops, 
the  fortnightly  shows  would  have  to  be  aban- 
doned for  the  present.  After  we  went  to  press, 
however,  it  was  found  possible  to  arrange  for  the 
show  on  Tuesday  last,  and  now  we  have  the 
following  letter  from  the  secretary,  containing 
the  satisfactory  news  that  a  more  settled  state 
of  things  may   be  expected  :  — 

"  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that 
unless  some  exceptional  crisis  occurs,  the  shows 
of  the  society  will  from  henceforth  be  continued 
uninterruptedly  in  the  B.H.S.  Hall,  and  the 
year's  programme  will  be  completed  as  appearing 
in  the  Book  of  Arrangements  for  1914.  To-day 
a  representative  from  the  Supply  and  Trans- 
port Office,  Horse  Guards  (the  authority 
concerned  in  the  billeting  of  troops)  called  upon  . 
me  and  has  undertaken,  that  in  future  troops 
shall  not  be  quartered  on  us  if  any  other  arrange- 
ment is  possible ;  but  that  in  the  event  of  any 
grave  crisis  or  emergency  arising,  6uch  as  to 
cause  the  calling  up  of  many  thousands  of  men 
in  London,  then  all  halls,  etc.,  must  be  utilised, 
and  ours,  of  course,  amongst  them.  He  seemed 
quite  to  think  that  we  had  been  hardly  dealt 
with  in  the  past,  and  promised  that  it  should 
not  occur  again,  except  in  the  case  of  abso- 
lutely unavoidable  necessity. — Yours  faithfully, 
"  W.   Wn-KS   (Secretary)." 

The    Prince    of    Wales  s    Fund.— On  the 

5th  inst.,  when  the  sums  subscribed  to  this 
Fund  amounted  to  £3,000,000,  the  Prince  ot 
Wales  issued  the  following  letter  : — 

"Buckingham  Palace. 

"5th  October,    1914. 

"  On  the  6th  August  I  appealed  to  the  Nation 
to  assist  me  in  founding  a  National  Fund  to 
prevent  and  alleviate  military  and  civil  distress 
arising  in  consequence  of  the  War.  To-day,  after 
the  lapse  of  exactly  two  months,  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  the  Fund  has  reached  the  splendid 
total  of  three  million  pounds.  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  thanking  once  more  the  many 
thousands  of  generous  subscribers  who  k*ve 
helped   me  to  achieve  this  grand  result. 

"I  have  delegated  the  responsibility  »f  ad- 
ministering the  Fund  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee which  I  have  appointed,  on  the  advice 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  I  count  upon  the 
Committee  to  see  that  assistance  in  emergency 
cases  is  adequate,  and'  given  with  as  little 
delay  as  circumstances  permit.  I  trust  that  the 
portion  of  the  Fund  which  is  to  be  applied  in 
relief  of  civil  distress  may,  as  far  as  possible, 
flow  into  productive  channels,  such  as  assisting 
schemes  for  male  and  female  employment,  and 
perhaps  industrial  training  ;  for  it  is  as  repugnant 
tome,  as  it  must  be  to  the  recipients,  that  assist- 
ance should  be  distributed  only  in  the  form  of 
doles.  What  men  most  want  is  work,  and  what 
the  young  people  need  is  training.  The  sum 
which  has  already  been  raised  is  magnificent, 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  generous  British 
public  will  continue  to  do  their  utmost  to  alle- 
viate the  distress  which  War  inevitably  brings 
in  its  train.  "Edward." 

Monsieur  Henri  Graire.— The  nots  re- 
ceived last  week  from  Monsieur  Hknri  Graire 
was  inserted  under  a  headline  which  conveyed 
the  impression  that   this  much-respected   French 
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Orchid-grower  was  engaged  in  the  horticultural 
trade.  This  is  not  the  case.  M.  Graire  may 
dispose  of  superfluous  stock  from  time  to  time, 
but  nevertheless  he  is  to  be  counted  amongst  the 
few  French  amateurs,  and  we  desire  to  correct 
the  impression  our  note  may  have  caused. 

Dahlia   Conference. -The  National  Dahlia 
Society  will  hold  a  conference  on  Dahlias  at  Carr's 
Restaurant,  Strand,  London,  on    the  15th  inst., 
at  7  p.m.     The  president,  Mr.  Reginald  Cory, 
will     preside.       The    following     papers    will    be 
ead  :— "  Dahlias  for  Parks  and  Gardens,"   by 
Jr.   Jos.    Cheal;   "The  History  and  Develop- 
nent  of  the  Dahlia,"  by  Mr.  Jas.   Stredwtck  ; 
and  "The  Dahlia  in  America,"  by  Mr.  J.  Har- 
rison Dick. 

Awards  at  the  White  Citv.  -  Messrs. 
Kelwat  and  Son  inform  us  that  the  following 
Awards  have  been  made  to  their  firm  for  exhibits 
during  the  past  season  at  the  Anglo-American 
Exposition,  Shepherd's  Bush:— Gold  Medal  for 
hardy  border  plants  and  Gladioli  in  the  grounds  ; 
Silver-gilt  Medal  for  cut  flowers  of  Paeonies  and 
other  border  plants ;  two  Silver-gilt  Medals  for 
spikes  of  Gladioli ;  and  the  Grand  Prize  for  the 
highest  aggregate  marks  gained  for  these  three 
exhibits. 

A  Potato  Competition.  —  No  fewer  than 
671  growers  entered  in  a  recent  competi- 
tion at  Edinburgh  for  prizes  offered  by 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  for  six  tubers  of  Potato 
Burnhouse  Beauty.  In  view  of  the  large  number 
of  entries  the  prizes  were  increased  to  67,  equal 
to  one  prize  for  every  ten  dishes.  The  1st  prize 
was  won  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Cowe,  Kelso ;  the  2nd 
by  Mr.  R.  Scott,  Jedburgh ;  and  the  3rd  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Scott,  Gordon.  The  illustration  in  fig.  99 
shows  a  general  view  of  the  exhibition. 

Edinburgh    Chrysanthemum    Show.— The 

Council  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion has  decided  to  hold  the  annual  Chrysanthe- 
mum Show,  as  arranged,  in  theWaverley  Market, 
Edinburgh,  on  November  12,  13  and  14.  The 
profit  on  the  dhow  will  be  given  to  the  Belgian 
Relief  and  British  Red  Cross  Funds. 

Chrysanthemums  in  the  L.C.C.  Parks.  — 

We  are  informed  that  Chrysanthemum  exhibi- 
tions will  be  opened  to  the  public  at  the  under- 
mentioned London  parks  on  the  dates  named  : — 
Brockwell  Park.  15th  in6t.  :  Finsbury  Park.  16th 
inst.  ;  South  wark  Park.  11th  inst.  ;  Victoria 
Park,  10th  inst.  ;  YVaterlow  Park,  15th  inst.  The 
exhibition  at  Battersea  Park  opened  on  the  7th 
inst. 

Coombe  Wood  Nursery.— The  sale  of  the 
final  portion  of  the  6tock  at  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  and  Sons'  nursery  at  Kingston  Hill  has 
been  taking  place  this  week,  and  will  continue 
each  day  until  Saturday  in  next  week,  October 
17.  The  catalogue  embraces  190  pages,  comprising 
just  over  7,200  lots,  and  includes  the  whole  of 
the  stock  at  the  nursery.  Amongst  the  many- 
items  are  collections  of  Chinese  plants,  choice 
Convfers,  Roses,  climbing  plants,  upwards  of 
9,000  named  Rhododendrons,  including  about  400 
plants  of  Pink  Pearl,  and  standard  flowering 
trees. 

Farm      Produce      for      His       Majesty's 

Forces.— Complaints  having  reached  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  that  the  arrange- 
ment under  which  notices  were  circulated 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  inviting  farmers 
to  make  returns  of  the  quantity  of  produce  they 
have  to  6ell  at  fair  market  price  for  the  use  of 
His  Majesty's  forces,  i6  not  working  quite  satis- 
factorily, the  BoaTd  is  taking  steps,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  War  Office,  to  constitute  in  each 
county  or  group  of  counties  a  Farm  Produce 
County  Committee.  The  committees  will  consist 
of  leading  farmers  nominated  by  the  presidents 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  the 
Central  and  Associated  Chambers  of  Agriculture, 
the  Farmers'   Club  and  the  National   Farmers' 


Union.  These  committees  will  invite  farmers  to 
submit  samples  and  to  quote  prices  for  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  farm  produce  which  they  wish  to 
sell  for  the  use  of  His  Majesty's  forces,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  take  up 
their  duties  in  some  districts  in  about  ten  days' 
time. 

War  Items.— The  following  exhibitions  have 
been  abandoned  : — Devon  and  Exeter  Horticul- 
tural Society's  autumn  exhibition,  fixed  for  Oc- 
tober 29  and  30 ;  the  West  of  England  Chrysan- 
themum Society's  annual  show  ;  and  the  autumn 
show  of  the  Southampton  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  fixed  for  November  3  and  4. 

A  considerable  number  (about  seventy  in 

all)  of  the  employees  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons.  Reading,  have  joined  the  colours  and  are 
now  preparing  for  active  service.  The  two  son6 
of  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton  (Messrs.  Noel  and  Eric 
Sutton)  are  both  second  lieutenants,  the  one  in 
the  Berks  Yeomanry,  the  other  in  the  Royal 
Sussex  Regiment  of  the  new  Army.  Among 
the  employees  who  have  joined  (some  of  whom 
were  previously   in  Territorial   regiments)  every 


a  man  well  acquainted  with  the  seed  trade,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  meet  all  your  requirements. 

"  On  the  back  hereof  we  give  you  our  price 
list,  and  beg  to  point  out  that  we  guarantee 
the  purity  and  growth  of  our  seeds,  as  stated 
in  the  list,  according  to  Zurich  norms  and  con- 
ditions. Should  the  purity  and  growth  of  our 
seeds  not  come  up  to  the  percentage  stated, 
granting  a  latitude  of  5  per  cent.,  we  shall 
cover  you  for  the  difference  in  value,  but  you 
may  rest  assured  that  our  seeds  will  always  be 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  guarantee. 
As  to  other  kinds  of  Natural  Grass  Seeds, 
all  crops  being  in  arrears  this  year,  we  shall 
not  be  able  until  later  to  submit  you  offers  for 
same.  In  view  of  the  wars  and  the  difficulties 
arisen  therefrom,  we  are,  however,  obliged  to 
request  that  together  with  your  order  you  place 
its  amount  with  our  bankers,  '  Rotterdamsche 
Bankvereeniging — Rotterdam,'  to  be  handed 
over  to  us  against  delivery  of   B/L. 

"  Hoping  that  our  quotations  may  induce  you 
to  favour  us  with  your  commands,  which  will 
be  carefully  attended  to.  we  remain,  yours  faith- 
fully, " ." 

The   letter    certainly   covers    an     attempt    to 


FlQ.   99. — POTATO  "  burnhouse  beauty,"    exhibited  in    COMPETITION   AT  EDINBURGH. 


department  of  the  business  is  represented — the 
show  department,  ledger  office,  flower  seed  de- 
partment, packing  floor,  nursery  and  farm, 
foreign  office,  and  many  others. 

A    letter  sent  to   us  for  publication    by 

one  of  the  leading  English  6eed  houses  indi- 
cates to  those  acquainted  with  the  seed  trade 
that  attempts  are  being  made  to  secure  saks  in 
this  country  for  German  goods.  In  view  of  this 
attempt  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  despite 
any  inconvenience  caused  by  the  failure  of  normal 
sources  of  supply,  any  attempt  to  trade  with  the 
"King's  enemies."  albeit  indirectly,  is  to  be 
deprecated.  The  letter  was  received  as  recently 
aa  September  30,  from  a  firm  which  has  probably 
no  connection  with  the  Dutch  bulb  or  seed 
trades.     It  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  Rotterdam. 

"  Presuming  that  in  consequence  of  the  wars, 
the  end  of  which  seems  still  to  be  a  long  way 
off,  all  connection  with  your  former  sup- 
pliers of  Natural  Grass  Seeds  has  been 
cut  off,  we  beg  to  recommend  you  our 
firm  for  the  supply  of  such  seeds.  Having  been 
fortunate    enough     in    securing    the    services    of 


open  up  dealings  between  gardeners  of  this 
country  and  the  King's  enemies,  for  if  the  seeds 
advertised  were  grown  in  Holland  the  writer  of 
the  letter  would  have  taken  good  care  to  pro- 
claim the  fact.  We  do  not  draw  attention  to  this 
attempt  in  order  to  warn  seedsmen  in  this 
country.  They  are  already  aware  of  the  attempts 
which  are  being  made  to  run  the  silent  blockade 
by  devious  routes.  Nor  do  we  give  publicity  to 
the  letter  in  order  to  teach  the  seed  trade  their 
duty.  We  have  good  reason  to  know  that  the 
trados  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  deal- 
ings. Our  purpose  rather  is  to  show  the 
public  that  it  must  be  prepared  to  sup- 
port the  seedsmen  in  their  patriotic  deter- 
mination to  have  nothing  to  do  during 
the  war  with  the  enemies'  goods.  That 
support  must  take  the  form  of  paying,  if  need 
be,  a  somewhat  higher  price  for  seeds  during 
the  coming  year.  For  it  is  certain  that  good 
seed  grown  in  our  own  or  friendly  or  neutral 
territories  is  bound  to  cost  more  than  in  normal 
times.  It  may  be  added  that,  although  incon- 
venience and  loss  of  profit  must  be  borne  by  the 
seedsman — for  the  higher  prices  are  likely  to  be 
accompanied   by   lower    profits — it    is   practically 
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certain  that  all  the  seeds  required  for  our  gar- 
dens are  to  be  obtained  from  other  than  German 
sources.  There  is,  therefore,  no  excuse  whatever 
for  anyone  seeking  to  avail  himself  of  the  offer 
contained'  in  the  Rotterdam  letter. 

Those  engaged  in  the  horticultural  trades 

in  and  about  Co  vent  Garden  are  making  a 
praiseworthy  and  very  successful  effort  to  raise 
a  special  fund  of  their  own  towards  the  relief 
of  the  chief  sufferers  in  the  war,  both  English 
and  Belgian.  The  movement  is  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Geo.  Monro,  senior,  who  pre- 
sided at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Tavistock  Hotel 
on  the  25th  ult.  A  large  number  of 
salesmen  and  others  attended  the  meeting,  and 
the  sum  of  nearly  £500  was  collected.  The 
vice-president  is  Mr.  M.  J.  Garcia  and  the  hon. 
treasurer  Mr.  F.  R.  Ridley.  Donations  which 
have  been  subsequently  received  make  the  total 
amount  so  far  subscribed  up  to  £600 — a  very 
gratifying  result.  The  list  is  to  remain  open  a 
short  time  longer.  It  is  to  be  divided  (accord- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  the  donors,  who  are  asked 
to  state  to  which  fund  they  wish  their  subscrip- 
tion placed)  between  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Fund  and  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund.  The  first 
list  now  to  hand  includes  the  following  dona- 
tions :—  Geo.  Monro,  £50;  W.  T.  Jay.  £50;  T. 
J.  Poupart,  £26  5s.  ;  W.  Dennis  and  Son,  Ltd., 
£25;  T.  Bochford  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  £25;  Par- 
sons and  Co.,  £21;  Ridley,  Houlding  and  Co., 
£21;  Margetson  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  £15;  Jas. 
Bradnum,  £10  10s.  ;  Jimmy  Rogers,  £10  10s.  ; 
Isaacs  Bros.,  Ltd.,  £10  10s.  ;  E.  H.  Lewis  ana 
Son,  Ltd.,  £10  10s.  ;  Mrs.  Rouse,  £10  10s.  : 
B.  Read,  Ltd.,  £10  10s.  ;  Major  and  Carr.  £10; 
Jesse  Smith,  £10;  Geo.  Monro,  Ltd.  (staff— 
1st  instalment),  £10;  Philip  Ladds,  £7  7s.  The 
following  donors  each  gave  five  guineas:  — 
G.  Monro,  jun.,  Mrs.  Monro,  Garcia,  Jacobs 
and  Co.,  D.  Ingamells,  A.  Baker,  Coupe  and 
Son,  Wheeler  and  Monro,  Geo.  Coleman,  Bar 
nett  Emanuel,  R.  Miller,  Henry  and  Co.,  John 
Sullivan,  J.  Alexander,  T.  Walton,  0.  Hiehle, 
Horticultural  Travelling  Structures,  Ltd.,  W. 
Duncan  Tucker  and  Co.,  R.  A.  Jones,  Mrs. 
E.  S.  Jay,  J.  and  E.  Page,  R.  Hemming,  G. 
Adams  and  Co.,  Samuel  Hewitt,  Ltd.,  James 
Sweet,  Perkins  and  Adamson.  The  follow- 
ing each  gave  five  pounds: — D.  D.  Pank- 
hurst,  W.  Wallace,  E.  Rochford,  Lowe  ana 
Shawyer,  Ltd.,  M.  Hutchings,  H.  J.  Gay, 
Henry  Jones,  Forster  and  Robins,  H.  W. 
Heath,  and  a  number  of  smaller  sums  make 
up  the  present  total  to  £619  2s.  4d.  We  learn 
that  collecting  boxes  are  to  be  distributed 
throughout  the  market,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a 
substantial  addition  to  the  fund  will  be  pro- 
cured from  this  source.  These  boxes,  and  any 
information  with  reference  to  the  fund,  can  be 
obtained  from  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Gat,  21,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Madame    Madeleine  Lemaire,  who  is   a 

well-known  French  flower-artist,  has  been  able, 
by  showing  courage  and  firmness  in  the  face 
of  danger,  to  save  her  beautiful  chateau  from 
demolition  by  the  Germans.  When  the  invad- 
ing army  passed  through  the  town  in  which  she 
lives  she  was  alone  with  her  young  daughter 
and  one  maid.  On  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
the  Marne,  a  group  of  officers  alighted  at  her 
door,  Madame  Lemaire  met  them  herself,  and 
disarmed  them  by  her  courtesy  and  dignity. 
Although  much  damage  was  done  to  the  other 
houses  in  the  same  place,  her  own  was  untouched, 
and  the  officers,  before  leaving,  apologised  for 
the  necessity  which  impelled  their  intrusion. 

The   Admiralty    and     War     Office   have 

given  their  consent  to  a  scheme  which  is  being 
promoted  by  the  Vegetable  Products  Commit- 
tee, to  collect  and  deliver  fresh  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, jams,  and  preserves,  supplied  free  of 
cost,  to  warships  in  accessible  stations,  Army 
camps  and  depots,  and   hospitals,  and  to  assist 


in  the  organisation  and  development  of  fruit 
and  vegetable  industries.  The  Vegetable  Pro- 
ducts Committee  will  be  glad  to  receive  sub- 
scriptions towards  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
scheme.  Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to 
Messrs.  Jackson,  Pixley  and  Co.,  chartered  ac- 
countants, 58,  Coleman  Street,  E.C.,  and  crossed 
"  A/c  Vegetable  Products  Committee."  Admiral 
Jellicoe,  in  writing  to  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, states  that  fruit  would  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  the  men.  Gifts  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, especially  Apples,  Pears,  Damsons, 
Quinces,  Potatos,  Onions,  Carrots,  Beets,  Tur- 
nips, and  Parsnips,  all  in  first-class  condition, 
will  be  keenly  appreciated,  and  should  be  care- 
fully packed  in  crates  or  boxes,  and  addressed 
to  Vegetable  Products  Committee,  Salvage 
Warehouse,  Paddington  Goods  Station,  London, 
W.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender 
should  be  on  the  outside  of  the  package,  or  on 
a  tie-on  label,  and  the  nature  of  the  contents 
should  also  be  stated  in  a  conspicuous  position. 

Potato  Seed  for  Belgium.— On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  annual  visit  of  inspection  by  farmers 
and  growers  of  the  Potato  grounds  of  Mr.  T.  A. 
Scahlett,  of  Edinburgh,  it  wa6  suggested  by 
Mr.  Scarlett  that  a  donation  of  a  thousand  tons 
of  seed  Potatos  be  sent  to  Belgium  in  time  for 
the  spring  sowing.  He  stated  that  the  seed 
should  be  of  the  best  grown  in  this  country,  and 
that  if  a  thousand  tons  were  not  sufficient 
another  thousand  should  be  forthcoming.  He 
hoped  that  farmers  would  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion, when  the  time  came  to  consider  it,  in  a 
generous  spirit,  and  with  high  appreciation  of 
the  bravery  and  self-sacrifice  of  this  gallant  little 
nation,  which  in  the  first  days  of  the  war  had 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle. 

Barbados  Fruit  Crops  in  Relation  to 
the  War.— As  an  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  the  war  is  affecting  parts  of  the  world 
other  than  Europe,  we  may  quote  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  from  The  Agricultural  News, 
Barbados.  Under  the  head  of  "  The  War 
and  Locally-grown  Food-stuffs"  it  says: — 
"  In  view  of  the  disturbed  nature  of  exist- 
ing circumstances,  it  may  be  prudent  to  urge 
planters  and  others  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  planting  as  much  available  land  as  possible 
with  quick-growing  food  crops.  Apart  from  any 
immediate  shortage  of  food  supply  that  may 
occur,  it  would  seem  only  good  business  policy 
to  endeavour  to  profit  by  the  higher  prices  that 
must  eventually  arise  as  a  natural  result  of  the 
disturbed  conditions  resulting  from  the  war  ii 
Europe.  From  the  peasant's  point  of  view  the 
adoption  of  the  policy  is  essential  in  order 
that  he  may  find  himself  as  little  dependent  as 
possible  upon  imported  food  supplies,  the  prices 
of  which  will  no  doubt  continue  to  range  high 
so  long  as  the  consumers'  demand  remains 
urgent.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  Corn  crop  is 
now  soon  to  be  reaped,  but  fresh  seed  should  be 
sown  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  have  another 
supply  in  three  months'  time.  Bonavis  Beans, 
which  ripen  in  six  weeks,  are  likely  to  consti- 
tute a  useful  crop  at  the  present  time,  and,  in- 
deed, most  of  the  Beans  and  Peas,  as  well  as 
Sweet  Potatos  and  Guinea  Corn,  ma)'  with  ad- 
vantage be  planted,  even  though  they  may  re- 
duce the  area  under  Cotton  and  similar  crops 
grown  for  export  purposes." 

Mr.  W.  H.  White.— After  upwards  of  25 
years'  service  as  Orchid-grower  to  the  late 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  and  since  to  Eliza- 
beth Lady  Lawrence,  Mr.  W.  H.  White  is 
seeking  a  new  appointment.  The  high  state  of 
perfection  which  he  has  always  maintained  in 
the  famous  Burford  collection  of  Orchids  is  well 
known,  and  it  testifies  to  the  great  skill  and 
care  expended  upon  it.  We  trust  that  Mr. 
White  will  soon  find  a  new  field  for  the  exercise 
of  his  undoubted  talents. 


A  New  Park  for  Liverpool.— The  Parks 
and  Gardens  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  Cor- 
poration is  on  the  point  of  developing  one  of  its 
recent  purchases,  the  Walton  Hall  Estate.  This 
extensive  piece  of  land  abuts  on  Queen's  Drive 
and  Walton  Hall  Avenue.  The  committee 
offered  three  premiums  of  100  guineas,  50 
guineas  and  25  guineas  respectively  for  the  best 
sets  of  plans  for  development.  Twenty-two  sets 
of  plans  were  sent  in.  The  first  premium  has 
been  awarded  to  two  Liverpool  architects, 
Messrs.  H.  Charlton  Bradshaw  and  Mr. 
George  B.  Rowlands.  Mr.  Rowlands  is 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Wm.  Rowlands 
and  Co.,  Childwell  Nurseries,  Liverpool. 
The  second  premium  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Harry  Pierce,  James  B.  Wtalker  and 
W.  L.  Dolman,  of  Windermere ;  and 
the  third  to  Messrs.  E.  Prentice  Maw- 
son  and  J.  Radcliffe  Mawson,  of  Lan- 
caster. It  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Pierce  was  a  former  student  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Maw- 
son, of  Lancaster,  and  Mr.  Walker  was  for 
eight  years  the  manager  of  the  London  branch 
of  Mr.  M\wson's  business.  The  first  premium 
plans  (which  have  been  adopted  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  City  Council)  provide  space  for  all 
kinds  of  outdoor  recreation,  also  Rose  gardens, 
children's  gymnasia,  and  wild-flower  gardens, 
the  whole  scheme  involving  an  expenditure  of 
about  £40,000. 

"Botanical    Magazine. "—The  Botanical 

Magazine  for  the  month  of  October  contains  de- 
scriptions and  illustrations  of  the  following 
plants :  — 

Ixora  t/mbellata,  tab.  8,577. — The  Ixora  here 
named  is  a  native  of  Java,  from  whence  it  was 
imported  in  1889.  It  forms  a  branching 
6hrub,  with  elliptic  leaves  6  to  10  inches  long. 
The  flowers  are  white,  arranged  in  corymbs  about 
6  inches  across,  and  are.  borne  in  abundance.  The 
plant  flourishes  in  a  tropical  house;  it  has  been 
cultivated  in  this  way  at  Kew  since  1889,  and 
flowers  freely  in  early  summer. 

Cytisus  pallidus,  tab.  8,578. — This  beautiful 
Genista,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  is  indigenous 
to  the  Canary  Islands;  the  specimen  figured  in 
the  Botanical  Magazine  was  grown  at  Kew  from 
seed  presented  by  Dr.  Perez,  of  Teneriffe.  The 
leaflets  are  loitg  and  narrow,  the  under  surface 
green  and  silky,  the  upper  surface  slightly  hairy. 
The  flowers,  of  a  brilliant  golden  colour,  are 
produced  in  abundant  racemes.  In  favourable 
conditions  the  plant  forms  a  branching  shrub 
about  8  to  10  feet  high ;  it  is  extremely  orna- 
mental, but  should  only  be  grown  in  a  large 
greenhouse  if  it  is  intended  to  attain  its  full 
height. 

Trichocattlon  pictum,  tab.  8,579. — This  suc- 
culent herb  is  grown  in  the  tropical  house 
at  Kew,  and  flowered  there  for  the  first  time 
in  June,  1912.  It  was  originally  discovered 
in  Little  Namaqualand  by  Dr.  Marloth,  but  the 
present  specimen  was  sent  to  Kew  by  Professor 
H.  H.  W.  Pearson  from  the  same  country.  The 
flowers  are  fascicled,  each  fascicle  being  two  to 
four  flowered.  The  corolla  measures  a  third  of 
an  inch  across,  the  ground  colour  is  whitish, 
spotted  and  streaked  with  purple.  The  outer 
corona,  which  is  five-lobed,  is  pale-yellowish, 
blotched  with  purple  ;  the  inner  corona  is  yel- 
lowish with  purple  margins  to  the  lobes. 

Indigofkra  Kirilowii,  tab.  8,580. — This  at- 
tractive shrub  is  a  native  of  North  China  and 
Korea.  The  bright  green  leaves  are  divided  into 
seven  to  nine  leaflets,  about  lj  inch  long ;  tho 
flowers  are  a  delicate  pink,  with  crimson  mark- 
ings at  the  base.  The  shoots  usually  die  back 
during  the  winter,  therefore  it  is  desirable  to 
take  cuttings  in  late  summer  for  propagating 
purposes.  The  plant  usually  flowers  from  June 
to  July;  it  does  well  in  a  sunny  position  in 
warm,    loamy   soil. 

Agave  bracteos\,  tab.  8,581. — This  Mexican 
Agave  is  a  distinct  6pecies,  belonging  to  the  sec- 
tion Littaea.     It  is  somewhat  similar  in  appear- 
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ance  to  A.  yuccaefolia,  but  has  a  longer  stem, 
and  the  filaments  are  longer  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  perianth.  The  -plant  forms  a  short 
shrub,  with  about  fifty  leaves  in,  a  rosette  round 
the  base  of  the  stem.  The  leaves  are  long  and 
tapering,  about  2£  inches  wide  at  the  base.  The 
flower  perianth  is  green,  _with  protruding  white 
filaments  about  2£  inches  long  and  bright-yellow 
anthers.  The  species  flowered  at  Kew,  in  the 
succulent  house,  for  the  first  time  in  1910.  It 
ripened  seeds,  and  seedlings  have  been  raised. 
The  original  plant  has  since  died. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

'The    Editors   do    not   hold    themselves   responsible   for 
the    opinions   expressed    by    correspondents.) 

Reversion  in  Euphorbia  (see  p.  230). — 
Mr.  Brown's  interesting  account  of  the  rever- 
sion of  a  species  of  Euphorbia  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  vast  accumulation  of  proofs  of 
the  truth  of  Darwin's  explanation  of  the  primary 
cause  of  evolution — namely,  by  the  plant  respond- 
ing to  the  "  direct  action  of  changed  conditions 
of  life,"  so  that  a  new  variety,  and  therefore  also 
species,  arises  "  without  the  aid  of  natural  selec- 
tion" [Variation,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  271-2).  The 
"reversion"  of  the  Euphorbia  of  course  implies 
a  previous  acquisition  of  the  hereditary  cha- 
racters of  a  massive  water-storing  stem  in  desert 
plants.  Such  we  now  know  is  the  result  of 
drought;  hence  has  arisen  a  xerophytic  "mimi- 
cry," for  it  resembles  the  same  characters 
in  the  Cacteae  of  Mexico  growing  under 
similar  conditions.  Similarly  there  is  a 
mimicry  in  water  plants,  since  many  species 
of  widely  different  families  assume  the  6ame 
acquired  character  of  a  dissected  foliage.  As 
to  the  Cacteae,  there  is  one  tribe  containing 
three  genera,  which  grow  in  tropical  America 
and  islands,  which  have,  more  or  less,  reverted 
in  a  similar  way  to  the  above  Euphorbia,  for 
Pereskia  has  a  woody  stem  and  ordinary-sized 
leaves,  but  the  latter  are  somewhat  fleshy  with 
a  spiny  pulvinus,  indicating  the  retention  of 
ancestral  features.  Opuntia  has  leaves  in  the 
young  state,  just  as  our  own  Furze  has,  while  in 
Rhipsalis  they  are  scale-like.  Professor  Bate- 
son  tells  us  that  ha  has  "  come  to  the  conviction 
that  the  principle  of  natural  selection  cannot 
have  been  the  chief  factor  in  determining  the 
species  of  animals  and  plants  "  ;  but  he  adds  : 
"  We  are  even  more  sceptical  as  to  the  validity 
of  that  appeal  to  changes  in  the  conditions  of 
life  as  direct  causes  of  modification,  upon  which 
— latterly,  at  -;11  events — Darwin  laid  much  em- 
phasis" (Nature,  August  20.  1914,  p.  635).  It 
may  be  added  that  while  Darwin  gave  us  two 
collections  of  examples  of  the  result  of  changes 
by  adaptation,  he  offered  none  in  illustration 
of  natural  selection,  but  only  a  "theory,"  as  he 
railed  it.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  both  inductive  evidence  as  well  as  ex- 
perimental verification  of  the  fart  (not  theory) 
that  self-adaptation  is  the  true  origin  of  evolu- 
tion.    George  Henslow. 

Naming  Apples.— The  varieties  of  Apples 
which  are  or  have  been  in  general  cultivation 
are  so  numerous  that  it  is  at  times  a  difficult 
matter  to  keep  in  touch  with  them.  Seedlings 
are  constantly  being  raised,  therefore  there  is 
no  necessity  for  sending  out  old  varieties  under 
new  names,  and  yet  I  find  this  is  being  done. 
Some  years  ago  our  firm  received  an  Apple 
under  the  name  "  Improved  Cox's  Orange  Pip- 
pin," which  I  remarked  should  be  of  great  ex- 
cellence to  be  worthy  of  its  name.  The  free 
has  been  a  long  time  in  fruiting,  but  this  year 
has  a  full  crop  and  turns  out  to  be  Brownlees's 
Russet.  Another  Apple,  sent  by  a  friend  in  the 
North,  was  called  Rev.  J.  B.  Hall,  yet  this 
proves  to  be  Annie  Elizabeth.  I  do  not  suggest 
that  this  has  been  done  intentionally,  but  the 
grower,  not  being  familiar  with  the  varietv.  has 
renamed  it,  thinking  that  it  was  new,  whereas 
had  it  been  submitted  to  an  expert  or  sent  to 
the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  R.H.S.  this  trouble 
would  have  been  averted  and  growers  mifht- 
have  been  spared  the  expense  of  propagating 
stock  which  they  did  not  require.  I  am  writing 
this  note  in  order  that  these  new  names  may 
not  be  kept  up,   for  we  all  remember  how  long 


it  took  to  convince  some  people  that  Backhouse's 
Beurre  was  the  same  Pear  as  the  old 
Beurre  d'Amanlis,  although  others  discovered 
the  fact  at  first  sight.  A.  H.  Pearson,  Lowd- 
ham. 

Curious  Behaviour  of  a  Grafted  Apple 

— Some  four  or  five  years  ago  I  grafted  a  tree 
of  Ecklinville  Seedling  Apple  with  three  scions 
of  James  Grieve.  The  scipns  were  inserted  be- 
tween the  wood  and  the  bark  of  the  stock — a 
method  I  employ  when  regrafting  old  or  estab- 
lished trees.  A  shoot  arising  If  inch  above 
the  base  of  one  of  the  grafts  (see  fig.  100)  is 
this  year  bearing  fruits  of  Ecklinville  Seedling, 
the  shoots  and  leaves  being  of  that  variety  also. 
In  all  probability  a  latent  bud  from  the  stock 
pushed  through  the  bark  of  the  scion  in  the 
year  of  grafting.  This  shoot  is  less  strong 
than  those  of  James  Grieve  on  the  same  tree. 
It  is  very  noticeable  that  regrafted  trees — that 
is,  those  double-grafted — produce  fruit  of 
superior  quality  to  those  grafted  or  budded 
direct  on  the  stock.  This  is  well  known  to  be 
the  case  with  Pears,  but  I  do  not  know  of  its 
having  been  remarked  also  with  Apples.  I  was 
interested  to  note  that  Mr.  Beckett's  experience 
of  Apple  trees  planted  in  grass  coincides  with 
mine.  We  have  an  enormous  crop  of  Apples 
this  year,  and  the  largest  and  best  coloured 
fruits  are  again  produced  on  trees  in  grass. 
Nor  can  I  see  that  the  growth  is  affected  at 
all  injuriously.  On  the  whole  I  should  be 
inclined  to  say,  tree  for  tree,  those  on  grass  are 


Fig.  100. — curious  behaviour  of  a  grafted  apple 
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the  more  robust.     R.    P.    Brotherston,    Tyning- 
home  Gardens,  East  Lothian. 

Flowers  in  Season.— I  am  sending  a  few 
flowers  of  plants  which  help  to  make  the  gar- 
den attractive  on  sunny  days  in  autumn.  All 
arc  from  the  open  except  Oxalis  Bowiei,  which 
is  luxuriating  in  company  with  Galanthus  of 
many  different  species  and  Cyclamen  macro- 
phyllum  in  a  bed  at  the  north  end  of  an  un- 
heated  vinery.  Oxalis  lobata,  from  Chili,  is  a 
gem  for  any  sunny  nook  in  a  rockery,  and  if 
the  drainage  is  good  and  the  soil  not  too  heavy, 
seems  to  be  proof  against  any  frost  that  we  get 
here.  Oxalis  hirta  and  0.  hirtilla  seem  to  differ 
only  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  and  as  Nichol- 
son's Dictionary  of  Gardening  states  that  the 
flowers  of  0.  hirta  vary  from  pale  violet  to  deep 
Ted,  I  am  wondering  whether  these  flowers  repre- 
sent two  species  or  only  one.  Both  are  similar  in 
growth,  which  is  almost  twiggy,  and  there  seems 
no  difference  in  the  foliage,  which  is  smooth 
above  and  hairy  beneath.  Convolvulus  canta- 
bricus  is  no  prettier  than  our  common  field  weed. 
but  is  not,  I  fancy,  common.  I  enclose  also  a 
couple  of  flowers  of  a  form  of  Campanula 
longestyla,  which  strikes  me  as  being  of  an  ex- 
ceptionally rich  colour.  Dianthus  fruticosus, 
of  which  the  seed  came  from  the  Botanical  Gar- 
den at  Athens,  does  not  deserve  the  praises 
lavished  on  the  plant  in  Sibthorp's  Flora  grai  i  a, 
and  except  as  a  late  flowerer  seems  a  poor  thing 
if  this  is  the  true  plant.  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
could  name  for  me  the  other  Dianthus,   1   sup- 


pose a  form  of  D.  laciniatus,  which  flowers  for 
months  and  is  very  fragrant.  Tricuspidaria 
lanceolata,  owing  to  the  prolonged  heat,  cannot 
keep  its  buds  back,  and  is  now  in  full  flower, 
seven  months  before  its  time.  A.  C.  Bartholo- 
meur,  Purl-  House,  Heading.  [The  species  of 
Dianthus  is  D.   gallicus. — Eds.] 

Fruiting    of    Double-flowered     Peach. 

— The  80  fruits  mentioned  on  p.  193  are  now 
ripening,  and  they  compare  not  unfavourably 
with  foreign  Peaches  brought  to  London,  though 
less  well  coloured.  It  is  surprising  that  Peaches 
on  an  exposed  north-east  slope  should  ripen  at 
all  upon  a  standard.     J.   Edmund  Clark. 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

October  6. — The  fortnightly  meeting  and  ex- 
hibition, fixed  for  Tuesday  last,  was  held  as 
arranged,  the  military  authorities  having  agreed, 
almost  at  the  last  moment  and  after  the  official 
notice  of  the  abandonment  of  the  show  was  pub 
lished,  to  place  the  hall  again  in  the  possession  01 
the  Council.  It  was  only  to  be  expected  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  shortness  of  the  notice  given 
to  exhibitors,  the  6how  would  be  much  smaller 
than  usual,  and  such  was  the  case.  The  chief 
subjects  before  the  Floral  Committee  were  border 
Asters,  Dahlias,  Codiaeums,  Roses,  and  Carna- 
tions. This  body  granted  four  Awards  to  novel- 
ties, including  two  Asters,  a  crimson  Carnation, 
and  the  Collerette  Dahlia  illustrated  in  fig.  101. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  made  no 
Award  to  a  novelty,  but  Medals  were  awarded  tc> 
four  good  groups. 

The  Orchid  Committee  recommended  three 
First-class  Certificates  and  two  Awards  of  Merit. 

At  the  3  o'clock  meeting  in  the  lecture  room, 
Mr.  James  Hudson  delivered  an  address  on 
"The  Art  of  Informal  Gardening." 

Floral  Committee. 
Present:  H.  B.  May,  Esq.  (in  the  chair), 
Messrs.  G.  Reuthe,  W.  J.  Bean,  John  Green, 
C.  R.  Fielder,  J.  W.  Moorman,  John  Dickson, 
H.  J.  Jones,  Arthur  Turner,  Chas.  E.  Pearson, 
W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  F.  W.  Harvey, 
R.  C.  Notcutt,  E.  H.  Bowles.  R.  Hooper  Pear- 
son, Jas.   Hudson,  and  W.  H.  Barr. 

AWARDS     OF     MERIT. 

Dahlia  Canopus  (see  fig.  101).— A  Collerette 
variety  of  pale  lemon-yellow  colour,  perfect  in 
form,  and  5  inches  across.  The  plant  is  said 
to  be  free  in  blooming,  carrying  its  flowers  on 
long,  wiry  stalks.  Shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Stred- 
wick  and  Soy. 

Aster  Purple  Prince.— This  mauve-purpbsh 
variety  belongs  to  the  Novae-Angliae  section, 
and  is  a  seedling  from  the  variety  W.  Bowman. 
The  flowers  are  large  for  its  section,  and  a  good 
colour.  Shown  by  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs  (gr.  Mr. 
Edwin   Beckett). 

Aeter  Cloudy  Blue.— A  pale  lavender-blue 
variety  of  the  Novi-Belgii  section,  having  double 
flowers,  resembling  a  pale  blue  Achillea.  It  is 
the  best  double  Aster  of  recent  years,  and  the 
growths  are  rigid  and  wonderfully  free  blooming. 
Shown  by  Mi-."Ernest  Ballard. 

Carnation  Princc/s  Dagmar. — A  deep  crimson 
flower  of  large  size  and  sweet  perfume,  borne  on 
tall,  stiff  stems.  The  calyx,  as  shown,  does  not 
burst,  so  that  the  bloom  retains  its  best  form. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  Allwood  Bros,  and  Messrs. 
Stuart  Low  and  Co. 

GENERAL     EXHIBITS. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey,  ex- 
1  an  attractive  group  of  shrubby  plants  on 
the  floor.  Clematis  in  bloom  brightened  the 
back,  the  varieties  Lady  Nortlic lift.  .  lavender, 
Jackmanii  superba,  purple,  and  Mme.  Grange, 
claret,  being  all  finely  in  flower.  A  group  of 
Crataegus  Pyracantha  Lalandi  and  another  of 
Aucuba  vera,  both  bearing  a  profusion  of  scarlet 
berries,  gave  further  touches  of  colour  amongst 
such  attractive  foliage  plants  as  Eurya  latifolia 
variegata.  Japanese  Maples.  Ivies  of  sorts,  and 
graceful  Bamboos.     (Silver   Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  Edmonton, 
showed  Codiaeums  (Crotons),  Ferns,  Bouvardias 
and    Begonias.      The    Codiaeums    were   arranged 
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■with  the  Ferns,  and  the  staging  of  them  was 
done  with  great  skill.  The  plants  were  all  finely 
grown,  and  the  Codiaeums  splendidly  coloured, 
notable  varieties  being  Prince  of  Wales,  Thom- 
sonii,  Golden  Chain,  Disraeli,  edmontomense,  and 
Warrenii.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr  Geo.  Prince,  Oxford,  exhibited  Roses  in 
variety.  In  the  centre  of  the  group  was  the 
new  pink  variety,  Josephine  Nicholson,  evidently 
a  fire  late  autumn  Rose.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 


of  autumn  tinted  foliage  ;  Rhus  typhina,  Berbens 
Thunbergii,  Koelreuteria  panicuiata,  Euonymus 
europaeus,  Quercus  palustris,  Pyrus  (Amelan- 
chier)  arbutifolia,  A.  canadensis,  Acer  japoni- 
cum  laciniatum,  and  Liquidambar  styraciflua 
were  all  strikingly  beautiful.  This  firm  also 
showed  Dahlias,  Asters,  and  Roses.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.)  ,      n 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Enfield,  staged  a  floor  group 
composed  of  hardy  flowers  daintily  arranged. 
Michaelmas  Daisies  were  chiefly  employed,  but 


FlC.    101.— COLLERETTE  DAHLIA  CANOPUS ;   COLOUR   PALE  LEMON  -YELLOW. 
(See  Awards  by  the  Floral  Committee.) 


Messrs.  Allwood  Bros.,  Wivelsfield,  had  a 
small  but  choice  exhibit  of  Perpetual-flowering 
Carnations,  for  which  a  Bronze  Flora  Medal  was 
awarded.  Wivelsfield  White  (scented),  Salmon 
Enchantress,  and  the  new  Philadelphia,  clear 
pink,   were    the    best   varieties. 

Carnations  were  also  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield  (Bronze  Flora 
Medal) ;  and  Mr.  C.  Engelhann,  Saffron 
Walden.     (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons.  Crawley,  had  one 
of   the   most   attractive    exhibits   in   a    collection 


interspersed  with  these  were  Liatris  pycno- 
stachys,  Kniphofias,  including  K  Macowann,  a 
small,  orange-scarlet  flowered  species;  Helian- 
thus  sparsifolius,  and  two  fine  Engerons,  ft. 
speciosus  roseus,  and  E.  hybridus  Amos  P^'-ry, 
with  big,  lavender-coloured  flowers.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  Ernest  Ballard,  Colwall,  near  Malvern, 
exhibited  his  novelties  in  border  Asters,  for 
which  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded. 
There  were  large  sheaves  of  Peggy  Ballard, 
lavender,  shaded  with  purple  :  Glory  of  Colwall, 
pale  lavender;    Nancy  Ballard,  purplish  mauve, 


and  Cloudy  Blue,  the  best  double  variety.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ltd.,  Hither  Green, 
Lewisham,  contributed  a  very  pretty  exhibit  of 
border  Asters,  as  at  the  last  meeting.  Two 
vases  of  his  fine  early  Japanese  Chrysanthemum 
Bob  Pulling  were  included  in  the  display,  the 
rich  golden  colour  standing  out  conspicuously 
amongst  the  6ofter  tones  of  the  Michaelmas 
Daisies.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Clark,  Ltd.,  Dover,  showed 
hardy  flowers,  including  many  sorts  of  Asters, 
Verbena  venosa,  Cimicif uga  simplex,  and  Zausch- 
neria   californica.     (Bronze   Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  showed  Chrysanthemums,  Gladioli, 
Asters,  Kniphofias,  and  hybrid  Nerines. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  showed  Alpines 
in  pots,  border  Asters,  and  sprays  of  Desfon- 
tainia  spinosa   in  bloom. 

Mr.  W.  Wells,  Junr.,  Merstham,  Surrey,  ex- 
hibited border  Asters  and  Phloxe6.  (SiWer 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  K.  and  E.  Hopkins,  Shepperton-on- 
Thames,  had  a  small  exhibit  of  Alpines. 

Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  and  Son,  St.  Leonards, 
showed  new  Dahlias,  principally  Collerette  varie- 
ties. A  beautiful  white  variety  was  named 
Swallow,  and  there  were  other  fine  blooms 
marked  with  Petunia  colour,  gold,  and  orange, 
and  pink  and  gold  respectively. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (in  the 
chair),  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  secretary), 
Gurney  Wilson,  W.  Bolton,  T.  Armstrong,  F. 
Sander,  S.  W.  Flory,  E.  H.  Davidson,  A.  Dye, 
W.  H.  White,  R.  Brooman  White,  C.  H.  Curtis, 
F.  M.  Ogilvie,  F.  J.  Hanbury,  R.  G.  Thwaites, 
J.  Wilson  Potter,  R.  A.  Rolfe,  Stuart  Low  and 
Sir  Harry  J.   Veitch. 

AWARDS. 

First-class  Certificates. 
Laelio-Cattleya  Mrs.  Evelyn  Norrie,  front  J 
Gurney  Fowler,  Esq..  Brackenhurst,  Pembary, 
Tunbridge  Wells  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis).  A  superb 
Laelio-Cattleya,  and  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
yellow-petalled  hybrids.  The  parentage  is  nn- 
"recorded,  but  the  suggestion  that  L.-C.  luminosa 
with  L.  tenebrosa  Walton  Grange  was  one  of  its 
parents  is  probable.  The  plant  bore  a  spike  of 
three  flowers,  broad  in  all  their  parts,  the  sepals 
and  petals  clear  canary-yellow,  the  fine  lip  dark 
violet  with  a  rose  shade,  having  white  lines  from 
the  base,  which  is  tinged  with  yellow  towards 
the  front. 

Cattleya  Princess  Royal  (Fahia  X  Hardyana), 
from  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  A  gorgeous 
Cattleya,  taking  most  after  the  richly  coloured 
C.  Fa'bia  gigantea  of  Sir  Geo.  Holford.  The 
three-flowered  inflorescence  bore  broad-petalled 
flowers  of  a  bright,  rosy-mauve  colour,  the  openly 
expanded  lip  being  ruby-crimson  with  a  closely 
arranged  ray  of  golden-yellow  lines  from  the  base. 
Compared  with  any  of  the  known  speciea  of 
Cattleya  it  shows  the  fine  improvement  made  bv 
the  hybridist. 

Cattleya  Bhoda  Fowler's  variety  (Jra  x 
Hardyana),  from  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  In 
the  forms  of  C.  Rhoda  previously  shown  the 
structurally  diverse  parents  of  C.  Iris  (bicolor 
X  aurea)  has  manifested  itself  in  the  different 
forms  of  the  progeny,  some  having  the  elongated 
labellum  of  C.  Iris,  and  others  the  more  ample 
lip  shaped  as  in  C.  aurea.  In  the  present  form 
a  quite  intermediate  shape,  with  the  firm  texture 
of  C.  Iris,  and  a  broadly  ovate  crimped-edged 
lip,  is  a  new  departure.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  Indian  red  with  a  gold  shade,  the  lip  ruby- 
red  with  a  violet  tint,  deep  yellow  lines  running 
from  the  base. 

Awards  of  Merit. 
Cattleya  Antiope  (C '/iamb crlaini ana  x  Dow- 
iana anrea),  from  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  C. 
Chamberlainiana  (Leopoldii  X  Dowiana  aurea)  is 
one  of  the  earliest  Veitchian  hybrids.  As  a  parent 
it  gives  varied  results.  The  present  fine  form  is 
of  C.  aurea  shape,  the  sepals  and  petals  Cowslip- 
yellow  ;  the  lip,  which  has  a  velvety  surface, 
purplish-Ted  with  the  yellow  lines  from  the  base 
usually  seen  in  C.  Dowiana  crosses. 

Laelio-Cattleya  Britannia  M&anie  (L.-C.  Can- 
hamiana  alba  x  C.  Warseewiczii  Fray  Melanie 
Beyrodt),  from  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co., 
Havwards     Heath.     A    pretty    Laelio-Cattleya, 
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with  exactly  the  same  colouring  as  the  Cattleya 
parent.  Sepals  and  petals  white,  the  front  of 
tho  lip  violet-purple  with  a  slight  white  margin. 

GENERAL   EXHIBITS. 

T.  J.  Finnie,  Esq.,  Claygate  Lodge,  Claygate, 
showed  a  selection  of  excellent  forms  of  Cattleya 
labiata,  which  he  brought  from  Brazil,  and  has 
successfully  cultivated  for  the  past  three  years. 
The  plants  bore  several  spikes,  with  in  some 
cases  three  or  four  flowers  on  a  spike.  (Bronze 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Elizabeth  Lady  Lawrence,  Burford  (Orchid- 
grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  showed  a  spike  of 
the  rare  hybrid,  Vanda  Maronii  (suavis  x  teres), 
with  twelve  large  rose  and  white  flowers. 

J.  Gurnet  Fowler  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis), 
showed  the  new  Cattleya  Bronze  King  (Davisii 
X  Dowiana  aurea),  shaped  like  C.  Davisii,  but 
broader,  especially  in  the  lip.  The  flowers  are 
bronzy-yellow,  with  a  fine  reddish  veining,  and 
magenta  markings  on  the  lip ;  and  a  yellow 
Laelio-Cattleya  Thyone. 

R.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  Chessington,  Streat- 
ham  (gr.  Mr.  Hamington),  sent  Sophro-Cattleya 
Blackii  var.  The  Cardinal  and  var.  Prince  of 
Orange,  two  forms  of  his  cross  between  S. 
grandiflora  and  C.  Hardyana  of  different  shades 
of  scarlet. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  sent 
Miltonia  Bleuana  General  Joffre,  an  almost 
circular  flower  over  4  inches  across,  white  with 
the  inner  halves  of  the  petals  pale  violet,  the 
lip  having  a  red-brown  ray  at  the  base. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.  sent  Onci- 
dium  bicallosum  splendidissimum,  and  aureum 
of  a  clear  yellow  colour ;  also  Coelogyne  Veitchii 
with  two  pendulous  racemes  of  white  flowers. 

Messrs.  Hassall  and  Co.,  Southgate,  showed 
Cattleya  Sylvia  citrina,  a  pretty  form  of  their 
cross  between  C.  Fabia  alba  and  C.  aurea,  all 
of  which  are  of  fine  shape  and  very  fragrant. 
Also  a  good  C.  Venus. 

Messrs.  Flory  and  Black,  Orchid  Nursery, 
Slough,  showed  a  fine  rose-coloured  Brasso- 
Cattleya  Ilene,  with  yellow  disc  to  the  fringed 
lip. 

Mr.  Geo.  Little,  Groombridge,  showed  an 
Oberonia  near  to  0.  myriantha,  with  two  long 
racemes   of   small   brownish   flowers. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Joseph  Cheal,  Esq.  (in  the  chair), 
Messrs.  W.  Bates,  H.  H.  Williams,  Edwin 
Beckett,  H.  Markham,  Horace  J.  Wright,  E.  A. 
Bunyard,  A.  D.  Tucker,  A.  Bullock,  J.  Davis, 
and  C.   G.  A.  Nix. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Eynsford, 
Kent,  staged  60  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears, 
for  which  a  Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded.  The  quality  was  exceptionally  good ; 
most  of  the  fruits  were  coloured  to  an  intense 
degree,  and  even  varieties  that  are  generally 
devoid  of  bright  tints  had  a  ruddy  flush,  whilst 
some  carried  a  heavy  bloom.  In  addition,  they 
were  of  large  size  and  well  staged.  The  more 
notable  varieties  of  Apples  were  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Rival,  Wadhurst  Pippin,  Chas.  Ross, 
Allington  Pippin,  James  Grieve,  Baumann's 
Reinette,  Blue  Pearmain,  Twenty  Ounce,  Bram- 
ley's  Seedling,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling, 
Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Warner's  King,  and  Ben's 
Red.  Of  Pears,  Doyenne  du  Cornice  and  Pit- 
maston    Duchess  were    exceptionally    good. 

Rev.  McMurdie,  Woburn  Park,  Weybridge 
(gr.  Mr.  A.  Basile),  contributed  a  collection  of 
Pears  in  57  varieties.  The  fruits  were  well 
developed  specimens,  the  best  varieties  being 
Fondante  d'Automne,  Glou  Moroeau,  Abbe 
Fetel,  of  curious,  gourd-like  shape ;  President 
Roosevelt,  Durondeau,  Beurre'  Hardy,  Beurre 
Clairgeau,  Princess  and  Marguerite  Marillat. 
(Silver-Gilt   Knightian    Medal.) 

A  collection  of  hardy  fruit  was  shown  by  the 
Essex  Education  Committee  from  the  school 
garden  at  Purfleet.  There  were  Pears,  Plums, 
Apples,  Grapes,  and  Nuts.  The  best  fruits  were 
Pears,  especially  the  varieties  Pitmaston  Duchess 
and  Durondeau.     (Bronze  Knightian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Herbert  Chapman,  Ltd.,  Rotherside 
Gardens,  Rye,  showed  60  varieties  of  Marrow 
raised  from  Table  Dainty  and  Custard,  two  of 
the  finest  flavoured  Vegetable  Marrows.  The 
fruits  were  rt  all  sizes,   shapes,  and  colour,  and 


might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  collection  of  or- 
namental gourds.     (Silver-gflt  Knightian  Medal.) 


NATIONAL   CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

October  7. — The  first  Committee  meeting  of 
the  season  was  held  on  Wednesday  last  in  the 
Essex  Hall,  Strand.  Several  novelties  were  sub- 
mitted for  award,  three  receiving  First-class  Cer- 
tificates and  two  Awards  of  Merit.  Groups  of 
cut  blooms  were  staged,  and  six  medals  were 
awarded. 

First-class   Certificates. 

General  French. — A  medium-sized  bloom  of 
great  attraction.  The  tips  of  the  broad  chest- 
nut-crimson-florets curl  inwards  disclosing  the 
bright  golden  reverse,  making  a  fascinating  con- 
trast. The  flowers,  which  average  7  inches 
across,  are  rather  flattish  in  appearance,  and,  as 
they  are  set  on  stout  stems  above  dark  green 
glossy  foliage,  are  very  decorative.  Shown  by 
Messrs.   Lowe  and  Shawyer. 

Delight. — In  general  appearance  this  variety 
is  suggestive  of  the  well-known  Cranford  Pink, 
but  it  is  rather  larger,  the  florets  are  longer  and 
more  pointed.  The  colour  is  an  attractive  shade 
of  silvery  pink.  Also  shown  by  Messrs.  Lowe 
and  Shawyer. 

Thos.  Beeson. — A  very  large  Japanese 
variety ;  the  flowers  measured  10  inches  across 
and  8£  inches  deep.  The  long,  unusually  broad 
florets  curl  upwards  at  the  tips. 

Commended. 

Hestonia. — This  variety  has  a  superficial  like- 
ness to  Eldorado,  but  differs  in  having  longer 
and  broader  florets.  The  colour  is  buff  suffused 
with  chestnut.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Cragg,  Hab- 
rison  and  Cragg. 

Miss  Edith  Webb. — A  single  variety  with 
rather  numerous  white  florets  of  eood  substance. 
The  undersides  are  lightly  flushed  with  reddish 
purple.  The  flowers,  which  were  5  inches 
across,  were  unusually  large  for  an  early  season 
variety.    Shown  by  Messrs.  Lowe  and  Shawyer. 

Groups. 

E.  G.  Mocatta,  Esq.,  Woburn  Place,  Addle 
stone  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Stevenson),  arranged  many 
vases  of  splendid  blooms.  Those  of  Rosamond, 
Mrs.  E.  Tickle,  Hon.  Mrs.  John  Ward,  and 
White  Queen  were  of  immense  size  and  of  the 
highest  quality.  The  decorative  varieties,  which 
were  represented  by  Virginia,  Almiranies 
Alcalde.  Cranford  Pink,  and  others,  were  very 
charming.     (Large  Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Cragg,  Harrison  and  Cragg,  Heston, 
Middlesex,  set  up  in  the  best  market  style  and 
quality  bunches  of  such  valuable  sorts  as  Mrs. 
Hamilton,  Heston  Yellow,  Cranfordia  (yellows), 
Moneymaker,  Debutante  (both  white),  and  Juliet 
(deep  bronze).     (Silver-gilt   Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  Newton,  The  Gardens,  Little  Heath 
Wood,  Potters  Bar,  exhibited  immense  flowers 
of  Francis  Joliffe  amongst  vases  of  such  valu- 
able, decorative  sorts  as  Dolores,  Almirante,  and 
Cranford  Pink,  which  were  shown  in  very  good 
condition.      (Silver  Medal.) 

R.  Barker,  Esq.,  Southwood,  Bromley,  Kent 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  C.  Bedson),  showed  three"  blooms 
each  of  Bob  Pullen  and  Mrs.  T.  Stephenson  of 
exceptionally  large  size  and  quality. 

Mr.  J.  Emberson,  Grove  Road  Nursery,  Wal- 
thamstow,  staged  sprays  of  market  varieties. 
The  blooms  were  fresh,  of  good  colour,  and 
borne  on  the  long  stems  which  are  so  desired 
by  decorators.  The  varieties  Lentz,  Almirante, 
and  Le  Pactole  were  especially  noteworthy. 
(Large  Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham,  placed 
half  a  dozen  very  large  Japanese  blooms  in  the 
centre  of  a  group  of  small-flowered  varieties.  The 
large  blooms,  which  were  of  such  sorts  as  Daily 
Mail.  Mrs.  J.  Gibson,  and  Hon.  Mrs.  John 
Ward,  were  exceedingly  good.  The  chief  deco- 
rative varieties  were  Golden  Firebrand,  Crimson 
Polly,  Bronze  Goacher.  Verona,  and  Kitty 
Riches.     (Large   Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield,  Sussex,  exhi- 
bited a  very  attractive  group  of  large-flowered 
varieties,  which  were  brightened  by  sprays  of 
Barberry,  Scarlet  Oak,  and  ripening  shoots  of 
culinary  Asparagus.  Large  stands  of  the  Golden 
Japanese  variety  Mrs.  Thomas  Stevenson,  Hon. 
Mrs.  John  Ward  (primrose  yellow),  and  White 
Queen    contained     many    large    blooms    of    good 


form  and  substance.  Other  varieties,  which 
weie  shown  in  smaller  quantities,  were  William 
Turner,  Queen  Mary,  Cranfordia,  and  Cranford 
Pink.     (Silver-gilt  Medal.) 


THE    WEATHER. 


The  Following  Summary  Record  of  the 
weather  throughout  the  British  Islands  for  the 
week  ending  Oct.  3  is  furnished  from  the 
Meteorological  Office  : — 

REMARKS  ON  WIND  AND  WEATHER. 
A  deep  depression  which  travelled  eastwards  beyond 
Scotland  to  Norway  on  the  night  of  September  27 
caused  high  winds  and  gales  from  west  to  north-west 
on  many  parts  of  our  Northern  and  North-eastern 
Coasts,  and  over  the  North  Sea.  The  wind  also  blew 
with  gale  force  locally  on  isolated  parts  of  the  North- 
east Coast  on  the  day  following,  as  well  as  on  the 
Eastern  shores  of  the  North  Sea.  In  Scotland  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disturbance  was  accompanied  by  rain,  as 
much  as  an  inch  falling  at  Lerwick.  Other  depreB- 
Bions  over  Norway  later  in  the  week  caused  further 
rain  in  the  north,  but  over  all  the  more  southern  parte 
of  the  Kingdom  the  pressure  distribution  was  almost 
continuously  anticyclonic  and  the  weather  generally 
dry.  with  light  or  moderate  winds  from  some  point  be- 
tween west  and  north-west.  The  southern  districts  of 
England  and  Ireland  lay,  however,  near  the  central 
portion  of  the  anti-cyclone,  and  the  direction  of  the 
winds  was  at  times  very  variable. 

THE    WEATHER    IN    WEST    HERTS. 

Week  ending  October  7,  191i. 
Sixteen  Days  Without  Rain. — The  weather  of  the  past 
week  was  rather  variable  in  temperature.  On  the  first 
day  the  temptrature  in  the  thermometer  screen  rose 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  to  66°,  and  on  the  previous 
night  fell  to  36°,  giving  the  unusual  range  in  tem- 
perature at  this  time  of  year  of  30°.  On  the  same  cold 
night  the  exposed  thermometer  registered  3°  of  frost. 
The  ground  is  at  the  present  time  at  about  a  seasonable 
temperature  at  both  one  and  two  feet  deep.  No  raia 
has  fallen  for  over  a  fortnight,  and  there  has  been 
no  percolation  of  rainwater  through  either  of  the  Boil 
gauges  during  the  same  sixteen  days.  The  sun  shone 
on  an  average  for  four  hours  a  day,  which  is  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  a  day  longer  than  is  usual  in  the 
first  week  in  October.  Light  airs  and  calms  as  a  rule 
prevailed  during  the  week — the  prevailing  direction  of 
those  winds  being  almost  entirely  some  point  between 
north  and  west.  The  mean  amount  of  moisture  in  tho 
air  at  three  p.m.  fell  short  of  a  seasonable  quantity 
for  that  hour  by  three  per  ceat. 
SEPTEMBER 
Rather  Warm,  and  Very  Dry  and  Sunny. — Taking  the 
month  as  a  whole  the  temperature  was  rather  above  the 
average.  The  first  ten  days  were  exceptionally  warm, 
while  the  nights,  on  the  contrary,  proved  rather 
cold.  During  the  rest  of  the  month,  however,  both  the 
days  and  nights  were  rather  below  the  average  in 
temperature.  On  the  warmest  day  the  temperature  in 
the  thermometer  screen  rose  to  83°,  which  is  an  unusu- 
ally high  reading  for  the  month,  and  on  the.  coldest 
night  the  exposed  thermometer  registered  7°  of  froBt. 
Only  once  before  in  the  past  28  years  has  so  low  a  tem- 
perature as  this  been  recorded  here  in  September.  Raia 
fell  on  only  ten  days,  and  to  the  total  depth  of  only 
li  inch — which  is  less  than  half  the  average  quantity 
for  the  month.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  seven 
hours  a  day,  or  for  2{  hours  a  day  longer  than  is  usual 
in  September — making  this,  with  two  exceptions,  the 
sunniest  September  during  the  28  yearB  over  which  my 
observations  at  Berkhamsted  extend.  The  winds  were 
as  a  rule  rather  high  for  the  time  of  year,  but  in  on 
hour  did  the  mean  velocity  exceed  20  miles,  direction 
W.N.W.  The  mean  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  fell  short  of  a  seasonable 
quantity  for  that  hour  by  as  much  as  12  per  cent. — 
indicating  a  drier  atmosphere  with  two  exceptions  than 
any  recorded  here  in  September  during  the  past  tt 
years. 

THE  SUMMER  RAINFALL. 
During  the  summer  half  of  the  present  drainage  year 
ending  September.  9i  inches  of  rain  fell,  which  is  4i 
inches  in  defect  of  the  average  quantity'  for  the  same 
six  months  in  the  previous  58  years.  Of  the  six  months, 
June  waB  the  only  unseasonably  wet  one.  With  five 
exceptions  this  was  the  driest  summer  half  of  the 
drainage  year  during  the  past  58  years. — E.  M.t  Berk- 
hamsted, October  7,  191L 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 


[Correspondents  are  requested  to  -write  the  names 
of  persons  and  places  as  legibly  as 
possible.  Wo  charge  is  mnde  for  these  announce- 
ments, but  if  a  email  contribution  is  sent,  to  be 
placed  in  our  collecting  Box  for  the  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund,  it  will  be  thankfully  received,  and 
an  acknowledgment  made  in  these  columns.] 

Mr.  B-  H-  Baker,  for  the  past  four  years  Gardener 
to  H.  W.  Wilberforce.  Esq.,  Carr  Head  Hall,  Cross 
Hills,  Yorkshire,  as  Gardener  to  Ht.  Atrton,  Esq., 
Bankfield,   Bingley. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Solley,  for  more  than  three  years  Gardener 
to  A.  C.  De  Wilson,  Esq.,  Madresfield  Grange,  Mal- 
vern, Worcestershire,  as  Gardener  tt>  A.  C.  Bech- 
stetn,  Esq.,  Davenport  Neck,  New  Roohelle,  New 
York. 

^u.r.  Bernard  Coleman,  for  two  years  as  Foreman 
at  the  Dnffryn  Gardens,  Mountain  Ash.  Gardener  to 
J.  M.  Berry,  Esq.,  Gwaelodygarth  House,  Merthyr 
Tydfil,   Glamorganshire. 
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TRADE     NOTES. 


Mr.  Percy  F.  Bunyard,  for  fifteen  years 
traveller  for  Mr.  G.  H.  Richards  (horticultural 
sundriesman),  has  formed  a  business  of  his  own 
of  a  similar  nature  at  57,  Kidderminster  Road, 
Croydon.     

We  are  informed  that  Mr.  John  Weathers, 
having  taken  over  a  market  garden  at  Park 
View,  Isleworth,  proposes  to  make  it  a  school 
of  market  gardening,  where  he  will  teach  the 
business  of  growing,  grading  and  packing  fruits, 
flowers  and  vegetables  for  market.  He  will  also 
conduct  a  business  as  general  agent  for  seeds, 
bulbs,  plants,  manures,  insecticides,  etc. 


©bttuane. 

John  Gould  Veitch.— It  is  with  very  great 
regret  that  we  record  the  death,  at  the  early 
age  of  forty-five,  of  Mr.  John  Gould  Veitch,  of 
the  firm  of  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea, 
on  the  3rd  inst.  The  deceased  was  the  second 
and  only  surviving  son  of  the  late  John  Gould 
Veitch  (1339-1870),  younger  brother  of  James 
Herbert  Veitch,  whose  death  occurred  in  1907, 
and  nephew  of  Sir  Harry  Veitch,  the  present 
head  of  the  firm.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  finally  obtained 
his  M.A.  degree.  He  also  attained  a  good  deal 
of  celebrity  at  football.  He  won  his  Blue 
— a  difficult  matter  in  those  days — and 
played  for  his  University,  afterwards  be- 
coming a  member  of  the  Corinthian  Club,  and 
playing  on  behalf  of  England.  He  took,  how- 
ever, a  considerable  part  in  the  management 
of  the  Chelsea  nursery  business.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  1898  the  business  was  formed 
into  a  private  limited  company,  and  two  years 
later  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  (now  Sir  Harry)  re- 
tired from  the  management.  At  this  juncture 
Mr.  James  Herbert  Veitch  became  managing 
director,  and  Mr.  John  Veitch  (now  deceased) 
secretary.  For  many  years  before  his  death  Mr. 
John  Veitch  had  been  unable  to  follow  active 
pursuits  or  mingle  much  in  society,  owing  to 
lung  trouble  and  persistent  deafness.  His  mis- 
fortunes, however,  were  far  from  preventing  him 
from  feeling  sympathy  for  those  of  others,  and 
he  was  extremely  kind  and  generous  towards  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  seeming  to  find 
his  chief  pleasure  in  helping  others  and  consol- 
ing those  in  trouble.  His  own  sufferings  he 
bore  to  the  end  with  remarkable  courage  and 
patience.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  one  child  ; 
beyond  these,  his  nearest  relatives  in  England 
are  his  uncle,  Sir  Harry  Veitch,  his  cousin,  Mr. 
H.  Morgan  Veitch  (of  Messrs.  Rutter,  Veitch 
and  Bond,  solicitors),  and  Mr.  P.  C.  M.  Veitch, 
of  Exeter.  The  interment  took  place  at  Putney 
Vale  Cemetery  on  Wednesday  last,  in  the 
presence  of  his  widow.  Mrs.  Herbert  J.  Veitch, 
Sir  Harry  Veitch,  and  other  relatives  and 
friends,  including  many  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  firm. 

W.  A.  Herd.  — We  regret  to  record  the 
death,  which  occurred  lately  in  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales,  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Herd,  a  former 
partner  in  the  well-known  firm  of  Herd  Bros., 
nurserymen,  Penrith.  For  a  considerable  period 
Mr.  Herd  took  part  in  the  business  in  Penrith, 
and  was  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood.  His 
death  was  due  to  diphtheria. 

H.  M.  Arderne.—  In  a  letter  received  from 
South  Africa  by  Mr.  George  Paul,  of  the  Old 
Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  the  death  is  announced  of 
Mr.  H.  M.  Arderne,  of  Clarmont,  Capetown.  Mr. 
Arderne's  most  interesting  garden  has  been 
illustrated  from  time  to  time  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  notably  in  supplements  issued 
with  the  numbers  for  February  16,  1895, 
and  April  16  and  May  21,  1898.  He  had  for 
many  years  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to 
securing  exotic  plants  which  would  thrive  in 
the  Cape  climate,  and  specimens  of  manv  Aus- 
tralian, Indian,  and  South  African  species  may 
now  be  seen  growing  side  by  side  with  British 
trees  and  shrubs.  Mr.  Arderne  was  instru- 
mental   in    introducing     into     English     gardens 


the  species  Watsonia  Ardernei,  named  in  his 
honour.  His  loss  to  gardening  circles  in  South 
Africa  will  be  a  severe  one. 

J.  F.  Donoghue.— We  very  much  regret  to 
learn  of  the  death  in  a  nursing  home,  on  the 
6th  inst.,  after  a  brief  illness,  of  Mr.  J.  F. 
Donoghue,  for  many  years  gardener  to  Joseph 
Pickersgill,  Esq.,  Bardon  Hill,  Weetwood, 
Leeds.  Mr.  Donoghue  was  a  successful  grower 
and  exhibitor  of  plants,  and  was  greatly  esteemed 
by  all  horticulturists  in  the  Leeds  district. 


orrcjpondent 


Dislodging  Roots  op  Trees  :  D.  V.  M.  As 
you  intend  to  plant  other  trees  in  your  gar- 
den it  would  be  advisable  to  extract  the  roots 
of  the  old  ones  at  the  time  of  felling.  If  left 
in  the  ground  the  old  stumps  would  almost 
certainly  become  a  prey  to  fungus  diseases  of 
various  kinds,  which  they  would  communicate 
to  the  young  trees.  Moreover,  the  stumps  will 
be  easier  to  extract  in  felling  than  at  any 
other  time,  as  the  fall  of  the  tree  always 
forces  the  roots  a  certain  distance  out  of  the 
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ground,  especially  if  the  roots  are  previously 
cut  all  round.  It  would,  of  course,  be  pos- 
sible to  extract  the  stumps  later  by  blasting, 
but  this  is  a  difficult  and  dangerous  opera- 
tion, only  to  be  undertaken  by  an  experienced 
person. 

Fasciat,ed  Tropaeolum. — /.  M.  We  thank  you 
for  sending  the  specimen  of  f asciated  Tropaeo- 
lum. The  example  is  interesting,  but  not  quite 
so  remarkable  as  that  sent  by  Mr.  Charles 
Prentis  in  February  of  this  year,  which  was 
illustrated  in  our  issue  for  February  21,  1914, 
p.  134. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  W.  M.  W.  1,  Goose- 
berry Apple ;  2,  not  recognised,  very 
small  fruit;  3,  Betty  Geeson;  4,  Balchin's 
Pearmain ;  5,  Aston  Town  ;  6,  Old  Haw- 
thornden ;  8,  Beauty  of  Kent ;  9,  Passe 
Colmar ;  10,  Api  Etoille ;  11,  13,  and 
14,  Dumelow's  Seedling  (syn.  Wellington)  ; 
12,  King  of  the  Pippins;  15,  Fondante 
de  Cuerne;  16,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme;  17, 
Doyenne  de  Boussoch ;  18  and  14,  Marie 
Louise.  1,  3,  4,  11,  13  and  14  are  late 
keepers ;  the  others  are  mid-season  varieties. 
Doyenne  de  Boussoch  soon  goes  bad  at  the  core 
after  gathering. — E.  P.  1,  Rosemary  Russet; 
2,  Cullen  ;  3,  deformed  fruit;  4,  Blenheim 
Pippin ;  5,  Manks  Codlin  ;  6,  Ashmead's 
Kernel. — H.  G.  Purvis.  White  Bullace. — ■ 
P.  D.,  GreenJmuse.  1,  Fertility;  2.  Winter 
Nelis;  3,  Beurre  Hardy;  4,  Pitmaston 
Duchess ;  5,  Beurre  Capiaumont ;  6,  Conseiller 


de  la  Cour ;  7,  You  send  two  fruits  labelled  7 ; 
the  large  one  is  Marie  Louise,  the  small  one 
Bergamotte  Esperen ;  8,  Duchesse  de  Bor- 
deaux.— Bristol.  Pear,  Beurre  Clairgeau ; 
Apple,  not  recognised — probably  a  local 
variety.— R.  11.  W.  Lord  Palmerston. 
— G.  B.  1,  Beurre  d'Amanlis;  2,  Col- 
mar d'Ete;  3,  Monarch;  4,  Manks  Cod- 
lin; 5,  Hollandbury. — Enquirer.  1,  Hanwell 
Souring ;  2,  Blenheim  Pippin ;  3,  American 
Mother;  4,  Prince  Albert;  5,  Golden  Noble; 
6,  Castle  Major. — F.  E.  Jones.  Catshead. — 
H.  T.  S.  1,  Manks  Codlin ;  2,  Newton  Won- 
der; 3,  not  recognised;  4,  Dumelow's  Seed- 
ling (Wellington)  ;  5,  Sturmer  Pippin ;  6, 
Stirling  Castle. — /.  M.  Some  of  the  numbers 
were  illegible.  11,  Monarch;  40  and  20, 
Beurre  Diel ;  3,  Glou  Morpeau ;  43,  Berga- 
motte d'Hollande ;  40,  small  green  fruit, 
probably  Beurre  Bachelier.  —  Summer  field. 
Plums  :  1,  Blue  Prolific :  2,  Coe's  Golden 
Drop.  Pears  :  1,  Conference ;  2,  Beurre 
Capiaumont.  Apples  :  1,  Prince  Bismarck  ;  2, 
Ribston  Pippin ;  3,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin ;  4, 
Newton  Wonder. — F.  H.,  Chilton.  1  and  5, 
Cox's  Pomona  ;  2,  Warner's  King ;  3,  Beurre 
Bachelier;  4,  Cellini;  6,  Lady  Henniker;  7, 
Minchull  Crab;  8,  Gravenstein;  9,  11,  12  and 
16,  Pitmaston  Duchess ;  10,  15  and  22,  Beurre 
d'Amanlis;  13,  14  and  25,  Beurre  Hardy;  17 
and  20,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey;  18,  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien ;  19,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle  ;  21, 
Beurre  Clairgeau  ;  23,  Beurre  Capiaumont ;  24, 
Beurre  Diel ;  26,  Northern  Dumpling ;  27, 
Ribston  Pippin.— R.  W.  L.  1,  Malster;  2,  ■ 
Ecklinville  Seedling ;  3,  Mabbot's  Pearmain  ; 
4,  Sturmer  Pippin  ;  5,  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burg ;  6,  Winter  Hawthornden. — E.  W.  S. 
The  numbers  were  detached  from  the  fruits. 
Send  fresh  specimens  wrapped  separately  in 
paper. — t).  Diplock.  1,  Belle  de  Boskoop ;  2, 
Newton  Wonder;  3,  Lady  Henniker;  4,  Prince 
Bismarck  ;  5,  Allington  Pippin ;  6.  Ecklinville 
Seedling.  —  Miss  Baird.  1,  Beurre  Diel 
(November);  2,  specimen  decayed;  3,  Beurre 
Hardy  (November). — W.  E.  P.  1  and  5, 
Cellini ;  2,  Golden  Noble ;  3,  Bismarck ;  4, 
Bramley's  Seedling ;  6,  Tower  of  Glamis. — 
Z.  E.  S.  1,  Graham ;  2,  Norfolk  Bearer ;  3 
and  5,  French  Crab;  4,  Manks  Codlin;  6, 
Lemon  Pippin. 

Names  of  Plants  :  G.  H.  The  orange-scarlet, 
tubular-shaped  flower  is  Tecoma  radicans ;  the 
yellow  flower  Cassia  corymbosa. —  W.  H.  W. 
I,  Acer  ruibrum ;  2,  Parrotia  persica ;  3, 
Juniperus  chinensis. — L.  Squibbs.  1,  Cuecuta 
sp.  (too  scrappy  to  identify) ;  2,  Helichrysum 
petiolare ;  3,  Centaurea  Urvillei. — P.  V.  and 
Son.  Panicum  miliaceum  (Millett). — W. 
and  S.  Artemisia  campestris. — I.  M.  Leon- 
todon  autumnalis. 

Sumach  and  Ailanthus  :  The  Workers'  Educa- 
tional Association.  Ailanthu6  can  be  readiHy 
distinguished  from  the  pinnate-leaved  Rhuses 
or  Sumachs  by  making  a  small  incision  in  the 
stem.  In  the  case  of  the  Ailanthus  no  exuda- 
tion will  he  noticed,  but  in  the  Rhus  a  thick, 
rather  sticky  sap  will  appear  from  the  wound. 
Some  species  of  Rhus  are  tapped  regularly  in 
China  and  Japan  for  the  sap,  which  furnishes 
the  celebrated  varnish  used  for  lacquer  work. 
The  leaves  are  quite  distinct.  The  leaflets  of 
the  Ailanthus  have  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  teeth  which  are  widely  separated, 
and  each  tooth  is  terminated  on  the  under 
side  by  a  rather  conspicuous  gland  or  swell- 
ing, whilst  in  Rhu6  typhina,  the  commonest  of 
the  pinnate-leaved  Sumachs,  the  margins  of 
the  leaves  are  rather  closely  and  evenly 
toothed,  and  the  teeth  are  not  glandular  as  in 
Ailanthus.  Moreover  the  bark  of  Rhus  is 
hairy,  whilst  that  of  Ailanthus  is  smooth. 

Viola  David  Simpson  :  Viola.  This  is  an  old 
variety  which  was  included  in  many  catalogues 
some  years  ago,  but  is  now  seldom  seen.  The 
flower  had  a  Lavender  ground  marbled  with 
purplish  crimson  of  several  shades.  It  was 
not  unlike  Duke  of  Argyll,  but  was  not  quite 
so  dark. 


Communications  Received—  R.  A.  W.— W.  W  — 
B.  of  A.— A.  C.  B.— R.  I.  L.— G.  A.  U.—  W.  M.  W.— 
B.  W.— E.  B.— G.  W\— A.  H.— G.  0— E.  B— J.  W.— 
A.  B.— T.  S.— W.  C,  Edinburgh— W.  W.,  K«w. 
— G.  E.  D.— .lames  9.  D.— J  E.— Sir  H.  V.— Dr.  A.  J.— 
S.  B.— C.  T.  D.— H.  W.— R.  W.  D.— F.  H — S.  H.  0. 
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AGRICULTURE    AT    THE    BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION. 

A  HAPPY  choice  was  made  by  Mr.  A.  D. 
Hall,  President  of  the  Agricultural 
Section,  in  selecting  for  the  sub- 
ject of  his  address  "  The  Winning  of  New 
Land  for  Agriculture." 

In  dealing  with  this  subject  Mr.  Hail 
confined  his  attention  to  "  bad  lands," 
these  outliers  from  cultivated  areas  so 
long  neglected,  and  now  being  pressed  into 
the  service  of  man  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  fertile  lands  are  not  broad  enough  to 
feed  the  world's  inhabitants. 

The  opening  up  of  new  lands  follows 
lines  of  least  resistance — first  the  rich 
fertile  soils  are  chosen,  and  not  till  they 
arc  in  full  occupation  do  the  settlers  turn 
their  attention  to  land  which  requires 
special  cultivation — irrigation  and  the 
like.  The  rapid  opening  up  of  one  country 
reacts  on  the  agriculture  of  another ;  thus, 
in  the  eighties  and  nineties  of  last  cen- 
tury, vast  Wheat  areas  were  developed  in 
America,  Argentina,  and  Australia,  and, 
in  consequence,  much  of  the  land  in  culti- 
vation in  the  British  Isles  fell  back  from 
arable  to  cheaper  pasture.  Now,  when 
growth  of  population  of  the  new  countries 
is  surpassing  production,  prices  are  rising 
and  the  agriculturist  of  the  homeland — 
and  of  Europe  generally — is  turning  his 
attention  to  the  poorer  land  with  the  view 
to  making  it  more  productive. 

Such  land  is  plentiful  :  it  exists  by  the 
thousand  acres  within  fifty  miles  of 
London ;  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  most 
intensivelv  cultivated  countries  of  Europe 
— Holland    and    Belgium.     Most   work   in 


the  direction  of  land-reclamation  has 
been  done  in  Germany,  where  a  Govern- 
ment Department  exists  for  the  colon- 
isation of  the  ten  million  acres  of 
uncultivated  land  which  exist  in  the 
Empire.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
production  may  be  increased  not  only  oy 
reclamation  of  waste  or  amelioration  of 
poor  land,  but  by  the"  better  cultivation 
of  good  land.  The  possibility  in  the  latter 
direction  may  be  judged  from  such  a  fact 
as  this,  that  the  average  yield  of  Wheat 
per  acre  in  England  is  thirty-two  bushels, 
whereas  a  good  farmer  expects  forty ;  the 
average  for  Mangolds  is  so  low  as  twenty 
tons  per  acre,  whereas,  with  good  farming, 
iwice  as  much  may  be  expected. 

Since  it  must  be  a  slow  process  to  edu- 
cate the  less  skilled  farmer,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  reclamation  of  poor  land 
should  not  go  on  side  by  side  with  the  effort 
to  increase  the  productivity  of  the  land 
at  present  under  crops.  An  analysis  of 
the  factors  which  determine  fertility  shows 
that  distribution  and  amount  of  rainfall 
occupy  first  place,  and  next  to  rainfall 
comes  the  factor  of  temperature.  Ex- 
cessive rainfall  with  imperfect  drainage  is 
one  great  cause  of  infertility,  as  is  shown 
by  the  wide  areas  of  peat  in  the  bogs  ot 
Ireland  and  the  moors  of  eastern  Eng- 
land. Next  in  importance  is  the  texture 
of  the  soil;  even  with  suitable  rainfall 
and  temperature  a  coarse,  sandy  soil  re- 
mains heath  land  and  resists  the  efforts 
of  the  cultivator.  Lastly,  and  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  fertility,  is  the  presence 
of  lime  (calcium  carbonate).  Without  an 
adequate  supply  of  lime  the  nitrogen-fix- 
ing organisms  of  the  soil  (Azotobacter  sp.) 
fail  to  carry  on  their  beneficent  work, 
and,  indeed,  it  has  been  shown  that 
fertility  runs  parallel  with  the  content 
of  lime  in  the  soil.  All  the  black 
soils  famed  for  their  fertility  are  cal- 
careous, and  they  owe  their  richness  to 
the  activity  of  nitrogen-fixing  organisms 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  moderate  annual 
rainfall,  inducing  the  growth  of  grasses, 
permits  of  an  annual  fall  of  vegetation 
sufficient  to  provide  organic  food  for  the 
nitrogen-fixing  bacteria. 

Much  of  the  peat  accumulations  in 
Great  Britain  are  due  to  the  acidity  of 
the  soil,  in  turn  due  to  the  absence  of 
lime.  In  such  soils  the  remains  of 
plants  accumulate  owing  to  the  checking  of 
the  bacterial  agents  of  decay. 

After  dealing  with  the  problems,  of  dry 
farming  and  showing  incidentally  that 
hedges  may  have  no  inconsiderable  value 
in  preventing  loss  of  water  by  evapora- 
tion, Mr.  Hall  turned  to  consider  land- 
reclamation  in  North-Western  Europe. 
Two  main  types  of  waste  land  occur,  the 
peaty  and  the  sandy  areas.  The  former  are 
characterised  by  excess  of  water,  deficiency 
of  mineral  salts,  a  strongly  acid  reaction, 
but  potential  wealth  in  nitrogen.  The 
German  mode  of  reclamation,  which  has 
brought  some  100,000  acres  of  peaty  land 
under  cultivation,  consists  in  the  follow- 
ing procedure: — Drainage  is  carried  out 
by  open  ditches,  or,  better,  by  pipes,  and 
the  water  table  kept  three  feet  from  the 
surface.       Where  peat  is  marketable,   re- 


clamation often  begins  by  cutting  the  peat, 
the  upper  spongy  layers  being  thrown  back 
after  the  hard  deeper  layers  have  been  dug. 
The  underlying  sand  is  brought  up,  spread 
over  the  spongy  peat  to  a  depth  of  four 
or  five  inches,  and  mixed  by  cultivation 
with  the  spongy  peat.  Where  sanding  is 
not  possible,  drainage  is  the  first  step  to 
reclamation,  and  this  is  followed  by  the 
removal,  little  by  little,  of  the  hard  lower 
peat.  Next  comes  manuring,  which  in 
true  peat-bog  land  takes  the  form  of  add- 
ing marl  or  ground  chalk,  which  is|  fol- 
lowed by  an  application  of  basic  slag  and 
an  equal  amount  of  kainit.  The  process 
is  repeated  in  the  second  year,  and  a  nitro- 
genous fertiliser  (nitrate  of  soda)  is  also 
added. 

By  these  means!  a  good  meadow  herbage 
is  established  in  a  short  time. 

With  respect  to  heath  land,  which  owes 
its  poverty  to  the  coarse,  sandy  texture 
of  the  soil,  the  reclamation  consists  in 
clearing  shrub  growth,  burning  off  the 
roughest  vegetation  and  turning  over  a 
shallow  layer  in  summer.  The  land  is  then 
manured  with  ground  chalk,  or  marl  or 
lime,  and  basic  slag  and  kainit,  and  after 
a  seed  bed  has  been  formed,  Lupins  are 
sown  and  ploughed  in  at  flowering.  The 
Lupins  fix  nitrogen  (by  means  of  their 
root-nodules)  and  supply  the  humus  for 
making  fertile  soil.  A  second  crop  of 
Lupins  is  taken  or  the  land  put  at  onoe 
to  an  ordinary  rotation  of  Rye,  Oats, 
Potatos  and  Clover. 

Reclamation  of  this  kind  costs  from  £."> 
to  £6  per  acre;  the  value  of  the  land  be- 
fore reclamation  is  from  £5  to  £7  ;  tli<' 
reclaimed  land  after  a  few  years'  cultiva- 
tion would  sell  at  from  £20  to  £30. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  adopting  similar 
methods  in  England  Mr.  Hall  is  not  too 
sanguine.  The  State  in  Germany  takes  a 
far-sighted  view,  and  so  do  the  Munici- 
palities. They  bear  part  of  the  cost,  for 
example,  that,  of  the  drainage  and  road- 
making.  But  the  work  of  reclamation  is 
hard,  and  men  may  not  be  available,  and, 
further,  forests  bordering  the  reclaimed 
land  in  Germany  provide  necessary  occu- 
pation for  the  small  holders  engaged  m 
the  cultivation  of  the  reclaimed  land. 
Nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of  our  different 
conditions,  Mr.  Hall  concludes  that  the 
reclamation  of  heath  land  in  England  is 
a  sound  commercial  venture. 


NEW     OR     NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


A   NEW  HYBRID  POPLAR. 

In  a  paper*  which  I  read  at  the  Linnean 
Society  in  April,  1910,  I  showed  that  the  great 
vigour  of  the  Huntingdon  Elm,  Luoombe  Oak 
and  Black  Italian  Poplar  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  these  trees  are  hybrids  of  the  first  genera- 
tion. Other  valuable  first-crosses  are  the  Lon- 
don Plane,  Common  Lime  and  Cricket-bat 
Willow.  All  these  fast-growing  trees  are  of 
accidental  origin,  the  result  of  seed  produced  by 
the  fertilisation  of  the  flowers  of  one  species  by 

»  Jour.  Litm.  Soc  il',..t .),  XXXIX.  290-roo  (1910).  See 
also  gardeners'  Chronicle,  XLVIT.  257,  276  (1910).  A  German 
translation  of  this  appeared  in  Mitt.  DeMt.  Dend.  Ges.t  1910, 
pp.  75-81. 
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the  pollen  of  another  species,  wafted  by  the 
wind  or  carried  by  insects.  Impressed  by 
these  facts,  I  have  been  making,  during  the 
past  four  years,  experiments  in  the  production 
of  new  trees  by  hybridisation  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  fast-growing  kinds  that  would  pro- 
duce timber  rapidly. 

A  full  account  of  these  researches  will  be  pub- 
lished shortly  as  the  results  are  encouraging 
and  may  perhaps  induce  enterprising  firms  to 
take  up  similar  work  on  commercial  lines.  In- 
teresting Ash,  Alder  and  Poplar  hybrids  have 
been  made.  With  the  Ash  hybrids,  which  are 
perhaps  the  most  important,  considerable 
patience  is  required,  as  the  seed  "lies  over" 
for  a  year,  and  seedlings  do  not  come  up  till  two 
years  after  the  date  of  pollination.  The  Poplar 
hybrids  are  more  advanced,  as  seedlings  are 
obtained  in  the  same  season  that  the  pollination 
is  effected.  One  of  these,  which  may  be  con- 
veniently named  Populus  generosa,  has  already 
shown  such  astounding  vigour  that  it  merit* 
immediate  description.  It  is  remarkable  nf  t 
only  for  its  rapid  growth,  but  also  for  its  hand- 
some appearance,  having  beautiful  large  leaves 
with  conspicuous  red  veins.  It  deserves  to  be 
propagated  as  it  promises  to  rival,  if  not  excel, 
the  remarkable  hybrids  at  Metz,  Populus 
Eugenei  and  P.  robusta,  described  in  th:6  jour- 
nal last  July,  pp.  47  and  66,  fig.  26. 

The  history  of  the  new  hybrid  Poplar  is  as 
follows  :— In  March,  1912,  a  pistillate  Carolina 
Poplar  (Populus  angulata)  at  Kew  was  crossed 
with  the  pollen  of  P.  trichocarpa,  of  which 
there  is  a  fine  specimen,  then  sixteen  years 
old,  in  that  garden.  From  the  few  seeds, 
which  ripened  towards  the  end  of  June  and 
were  sown  immediately,  there  were  raised  at 
Cambridge  four  seedlings.  The6e  attained 
about  2  inches  in  height  by  the  end  of  October, 
1912.  Starting  next  season  as  tiny  plants  in 
good  garden  soil  at  Glasnevin,  they  grew  re- 
markably in  1913,  reached  by  the  end  of 
that  year  3  feet  6  inches,  3  feet  1  inch,  and 
2  feet  11  inches  in  height,  and  were  very  uniform 
in  vigour  and  in  appearance.  Two  were  trans- 
planted last  winter,  and  on  that  account  have 
been  temporarily  checked  in  growth.  The  two 
which  had  not  been  disturbed  (fig.  102)  throve 
amazingly  in  1914,  one  plant  continuing  to  grow 
till  the  end  of  July,  when  it  measured  7  feet 
6  inches  in  height,  the  otheT  only  finishing  its 
growth  by  the  end  of  September,  when  10  feet 
1  inch  of  total  height  was  attained. 

The  parents  of  this  hybrid  are  wide  apart, 
belonging  to  different  sections  of  the  genus.  P. 
angulatat  is  a  Black  Poplar,  slow  in  growth  in 
England,  with  broad  leaves  (fig.  103,  No.  1), 
green  on  both  surfaces,  usually  cordate  at  the 
base,  and  girt  around  the  margin  with  a  narrow 
translucent  border ;  petioles  laterally  com- 
pressed;  buds  slightly  viscid,  scarcely  odorous. 
P.  trichocarpa  is  a  fast-growing  Balsam  Poplar, 
native  of  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States, 
with  viscid  buds,  giving  off  a  strong  balsamic 
odour;  leaves  (fig.  103,  No.  2),  narrow,  very 
white  beneath,  without  a  translucent  border, 
never  cordate ;  petioles  cylindrical.  Populus 
generosaj,  the  new  hybrid  (fig.  103),  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  parents  as  regards  the 
width  and  colour  of  the  leaves,  their  under  sur- 
face being  pale  grey ;  but  it  resembles  P.  angu- 
lata in  the  leaves  being  coarsely  serrate,  often 
cordate,  and  always  surrounded  by  a  translucent 
border.  Their  rounded  petioles  are  nearly  iden- 
tical with  those  of  P.  trichocarpa. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  some  catkins  of  P. 
angulata  (same  tree  at  Kew)  pollinated  on  the 
same  day  by  the  English  Black  Poplar  (P.  nigra 
betulifolia)  gave  another  set  of  seedlings,  totally 
distinct  in  appearance  and  remarkable  for  their 
want  of  uniformity  of  vigour.     The  two  best  of 

t  See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July  18,  1914,  p.  46. 
I  Populus  generosa,  A.  Henry,  hybrida  nova  inter 
/'.  a»;iirlnt')i>,  Alton,  9,  et  P.  trickocarpam,  Torrey  et 
Gray,  k  ;  foliis  mediia,  amplis,  subtus  net-  eoncoloribus  nee 
alhis  sedincanis,  saepe  cordatis,  semper  pelliiciaemarginatis ; 
petiolis  teretibus. 


these  seedlings,  though  very  flourishing,  are  con- 
siderably inferior  to  P.  generosa.     A.  Henri/. 

STREPTOCARPUS  BLYTHINII. 
Streptocarpus  Blythinii  is  one  of  several 
hybrids  raised  recently  in  the  Botanic  Garden, 
Cambridge,  to  which  I  referred  in  the  issue  for 
September  12,  p.  192.  As  in  the  case  of  S. 
Banksii,  S.  Wendlandii  is  one  of  the  parents,  but 
whereas  it  was  the  male  progenitor  in  S.  Banksii, 
it  was  used  as  the  female  parent  in  S.  Blythinii, 
S.  cyaneus  being  the  male  parent.  S.  cyaneus 
(S.  Moore,  in  Journ.  Bot.,  1905,  p.  172; 
Botanical  Magazine  (1913),  tab.  8,521)  differs 
from  S.  Rexii  in  having  a  much  shorter  corolla 
tube,   less  tapering  and   distinctly  dilated  at  the 


Fig.   102. — populus  generosa,   new  hybrid 
poplar,  27  months  old  from  seed. 

throat,  and  the  scape  is  two  instead  of  one 
flowered.  The  rosy  colour  of  the  limb  is  also 
distinct.  The  two  hybrids,  whilst  opposite  in 
general  appearance,  have  a  similarity  in  foliage. 
Both  have  derived  strength  and  size  of  leaf  from 
S.  Wendlandii.  There  is,  however,  a  difference 
in  that  S.  Blythinii  produces  the  larger  number 
of  leaves. 

S.  Blythinii  makes  a  very  pretty  specimen. 
The  number  of  leaves  'varies  from  two  to  five, 
the  largest  in  one  case  is  15  inches  long  with  a 
breadth  of  9  inches,  and  another  leaf  on  the 
same  plant  is  1  foot  long  by  7  inches  in  breadth  ; 
they  are  green  beneath,  but  usually  with  colour 
derived  from  S.  Wendlandii,  in  some  instances 
reddish  towards  the  tip,  in  others  with  clouding 
of  colour  here  and  there. 


S.  Banksii  has  stout  and  bold  inflorescences 
with  fewer  and  larger  flowers  than  S.  Blythinii, 
which  has  a  larger  number  of  less  stout  inflor- 
escences and  a  greater  profusion  of  smaller 
blooms.  The  illustration  (reproduced  in  fig.  104) 
is  from  a  photograph  taken  in  the  Cambridge 
Botanic  Garden.  The  cross  was  made  by  Mr. 
J.  Blythin,  chief  assistant  in  the  plant  houses, 
and  I  have  pleasure  in  naming  the  plant  after 
him. 

The  number  of  inflorescences  is  from  9  to  10, 
and  each  carries  from  5  to  14  flowers.  The 
flower-spikes  are  about  14  inches  high,  and  a 
succession  of  inflorescences  and  flowers  con- 
tinues for  a  considerable  time.  The  flowers  are 
about  1|  inch  in  breadth  with  a  tube  about 
1  inch  long.  The  colour  varies  in  its  intensity 
and  may  be  described  as  lavender  or  bluish- 
purple.  The  petals  are  marked  with  dark 
purple  stripes,  as  shown  by  the  illustration,  and 
there  is  also  a  pale  yellow  mark  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  throat  and  tube,  this  colour  being  de- 
rived from  S.  cyaneus.  The  lower  petal  inclines 
to  turn  up  a  little ;  in  some  cases  its  tip  appears 
to  remain  held  beneath  the  stigma,  or  the  sides 
may  be  somewhat  infolded.  This  is  a  feature 
not  possessed  by  either  parent.  S.  Wendlandii, 
the  female  parent,  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  genus,  being  remarkable  for  the 
immense  size  of  its  leaf  and  profusion  of  flowers. 
S.  cyaneus  somewhat  resembles  S.  Rexii.  This 
species  has  numerous  growing  points  and  the  ' 
plant  makes  a  tuft.  The  leaves  are  narrow, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  small  plant  about  7  inches  long 
by  lj  inch  in  breadth.  The  flowers  have  a  bright 
pinkish  or  rosy-purple  limb,  a  white  throat  and 
tube,  with  a  few  marks  of  stronger  purple  in 
front.  Down  the  throat  also  is  a  yellow  mark, 
which  appears,  as  I  have  stated,  in  the  hybrid. 
R.  Irwin  Lynch. 


MR. 


REGINALD  FARRER'S  EXPLORATIONS 
IN   CHINA. 


Ill— A  THIRSTY  LAND. 

Unutterably  arid  are  many  of  these  Chinese 
ranges.  On  all  sides  their  sere  flanks  are  riven 
with  ravines.  Yet  down  these  no  water  pours 
except  during  the  rainy  season,  but  for  the  rest 
of  the  year  the  corrugated  hills  are  brown  and 
dead,  except  where  diligence  ha6  carved  out  laps 
of  culture,  or  the  exuding  darkness  of  a  coalfield 
lies  over  their  wrinkled  slopes  like  the  shadow 
of  a  cloud.  The  higher  ridges,  indeed,  offer 
promise  of  verdure  sometimes,  so  towards  these 
we  toiled,  up  paths  and  slopes  that  make  the 
Cima  Tombea  a  valetudinarian's  6troll.  The 
greenness,  however,  proved  only  the  pitiless 
greenness  of  Berberis  and  other  small  fry  among 
scrub.  Paeonies  gleamed  here  and  there  in  the 
cooler  folds  below,  and  on  the  warm  slopes 
waved  arching  sprays  of  a  most  beautiful  Rose, 
which  begins  by  having  thorns  so  thick  and  dense 
that  one  takes  it  for  R.  sericea  pteracantha  until 
the  long  ranks  of  blossom  open  and  reveal  five- 
petalled,  deliciously  fragrant  blossoms  of  pure 
yellow,  much  more  closely  akin  to  those  of  R. 
xanthina.  Then,  but  only  on  the  very  hottest 
and  steepest  of  the  blazing  rocks  below,  may  be 
seen  the  beginnings  of  a  small,  grey-leaved  shrub 
which  may  be  a  Leptodermis,  but  which  cer- 
tainly, along  its  bowed  sprays  and  at  their  end, 
produces  heads  of  rose-mauve  flowers  of  delicate 
colouring  and  thick  crystalline  texture,  vaguely 
suggesting  those  of  a  Lantana.  The  prettiest 
flower,  however,  on  those  thirsty  hills  is  a  pretty 
little  grassy-leaved  white  Iris,  apparently  of 
Pavonia  relationship,  which  runs  about  among 
the  coarsest  herbage  and  produces  wide  galaxies 
of  its  ephemeral  flowers,  with  the  six  segments 
so  rounded  and  occasionally  60  equal  as  to  make 
almost  the  effect  of  a  small  and  starry  Narcissus 

♦  The  previous  articles  by  Mr.  Fairer  were  published  in 
the  issues  for  September  12  and  26. 
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poeticus.  The  falls,  however,  have  a  delicate 
peacock  eye  of  gold,  outlined  with  a  rim  of  blue 
that  sometimes  faintly  suffuses  all  the  flower. 
Hanging  on  the  edge  of  a  tussock  in  a  loose 
clump  of  blossom,  it  often  makes  one  think  of  a 
white  form  of  Gentiana  verna. 

But  in  the  valleys  below  aridness  is  the  rule. 
True,  each  village  is  an  oasis  of  greenery,  and 
where  they  can  the  people  till  and  sow.  Soon, 
however,  the  track  leads  on  into  country  where 
tillage  and  village  alike  are  impossible  to  con- 
ceive; up  and  down  one  toils  over  the  rocky 
cliffs  and  buttresses  that  hedge  a  wide  warship- 
coloured  river,  roaring  swiftly  along  between  huge 
walls  and  precipices  and  cloven  gorges,  through 
mountains  that  6uggest  those  of  Provence,  but 
that  they  are  higher  and  drier  and  more  hope- 
less. To  make  their  matter  worse,  the  water- 
course gullies  on  high  often  glimmer  with  slabs 
of  mica  or  quartz  that  give  to  those  below  a 
cruelly  delusive  effect  of  moisture,  and  their  only 
flower  is  an  Asphodeline,  dim  and  dingy  of  its 
kind,  whose  6ordid  spikes  bespatter  all  the  vast 
mountain-side  like  a  peppering  of  pale  and  ghostly 
sparks.  But  that  its  leaves  are  now  developing, 
this  spring-blooming  plant  exactly  recalls  a 
cousin  which  I  found  in  autumn  once  on  the 
Soros  at  Marathon.  Where  the  gorges  widened 
out,  however,  the  villages  were  -rich  in  the  scar- 
let sparks  of  Pomegranate  lurking  amid  the 
greenery,  and  Orange  blossom  shed  its  glorious 
cool  fragrance  in  rivalry  with  the  Lily-sweetn  .= 
of  Melia  Azedarach,  so  ungraceful  ami  gawky  in 
its  stiff  boughs,  each  crowned  beneath  the  Ash- 
like terminal  tuft  of  leaves  (the  wliole  tree  is  like 
an  Ash),  with  crowded  loose  spikes  of  pale  or 
purply  stars,  most  delicious  to  the  nose.  And 
in  the  wide  shingles  of  the  river  a  long-spin; I 
lax  and  very  graceful  Hedysarum  makes  fini' 
waving  tussocks  of  rich  crimson,  while  over  one 
rock  beside  the  water  hung  a  curtain  of 
Decumaria,  hidden  beneath  its  heads  of  creamy. 
Jasmine-like  blossoms,  twisted  and  starry, 
rather  indeterminate  in  colour  and  rather  sickly 
in  scent. 

The  Higher  Hills. 

Ere  long,  however,  the  way  departed  up  into 
ranges  where  moisture  clearly  prevailed,  and  a 
new  Tiver  was  fed  by  real  becks,  descending  on 
either  side  from  wooded  mountains.     The  lower 
stony  slopes  were    piled    with    snowy  or   bluish 
mounds  of    Sophora    viciifolia,   Osteomeles  was 
like  Hawthorn  in    its    masses,  here    and  their 
flamed     Caesalpinia    like    a     Laburnum    turned 
wrong  way  up,  and  over  the  cliff  hung  swathes 
of    a   strange,    waxy-blossomed    creeper,    like    a 
Hoya,     while    the    ground    was    carpeted    with 
glowing    crimson    Strawberries    that    proved    on 
trial     to     be     only     some     insipid     and     arid 
mockery  of  true  Fragaria  vesca,  everywhere  most 
generously    abundant,    though    only   hitherto   in 
flower.     Higher    in    the    hills    the  deep  ravine 
grows     every     moment     more     interesting.      T. 
sophora  has   now   succeeded   Rosa   Banksiae,   in 
hillocks  and  drifts  of  scented  snow,  and  Dipelta 
resumes  its  rule  more  luxuriant  than  ever.     In- 
deed, this  glen  is  altogether  a  forcing-house,  60 
profound  and  sheltered  in  its  windings  that  it  is 
without    confidence    that    one    contemplates    its 
jostled   tangle  of  sub-tropical  looking  treasures, 
even  though  here  be  arching  sun-rays  of  Kerria, 
and    Ilex   Pernyi   as   hard,   hideous,   horrid   and 
hostile  as  when  one  first  put  down  one's  hoarded 
gold  for  its  unlovely  spikes.     Suddenly,  at  a  bend 
in   the   path,    came   a    clinching  danger    signal. 
Here  there  was  a  sunless,  windless,  airless  cliff 
that  fell  away  in  sheer  slabs  down  to  the  dark- 
ness   of  the  6tream   below.      And   all  that   cool 
and  shady  face  was  aglow  with  blot6  of  crimson 
that  made  me  press  on  with  fevered  feet,  prog- 
nosticating a  Primula,  instead  of  which  the  bril- 
liant beauty  proved  to  be  a  Pleione — a.  Pleioue 
with  ragged  lip  as  cherry-bright  as  Julia's,   its 
mats  of  bulbs  hugging  the  bare  rock  amid  the 
debris  of  leafage,  here  and  there  over  that  pre- 
cipitous and  6ombre  wall.     However,  many  safe 
and     certain    things    were    not     lacking:     amid 


the  grove  I  saw  two  Buddleias,  and  Loni- 
cera  nitida  or  pileata  was  abundant  by  the 
track,  pleasant  in  its  suggestion  of  a  small- 
leaved,  neat-sprayed  Box,  but  quite  beyond 
consideration  for  its  bunches  of  pallid  little 
gTeenish  flowers. 

On  the  pass  above  there  was  Pinus  Armandii, 
and  on  its  other  side  I  came  abruptly  on  a 
cleared  slope  of  coppice  all  starred  with  the 
dainty  whiteness  of  Anemone  flaccida,  whose 
charms  were  enhanced  by  a  very  delicate  and 
lovely  lilac  Thalictrum,  while  Rcdgersia  pinnata 
was  sending  up  a  purple  leaf  here  and  there  amid 
bronzy  jungles  of  Adiantum  pedatum  just  un- 
folding. And  among  these  were  mounds  of 
broad  leaves,  shining  with  an  iridescent  emerald 
sheen  almost  painful  to  the  eye  in  the  glare  of 
afternoon.  It  was  Lilium  giganteum,  here  show- 
ing that  rainbow  glaze  of  its  foliage  which  slugs 
at  home  so  diligently  prevent  us  from  realising. 
After  this  the  track  descended  stiffly  to  lower 
levels,  and  soon  entered  a  vast  gorge,  upon  whose 
sunlit  walls,  but  only  in  the  most  impregnable 
position,  waved  glowing  masses  of  a  noble  Lilac 
(perhaps   a   form  or  extension    of   S.    Giraldii). 
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Fig.  103. — (1)  popuhs  angulata,  and  (2)  p. 

TRIC'HOCARPA,     PARENTS    OF     THE     NEW     HYBRID 
POPLAR,    P.     GENEROSA     (3). 

Deutzias,  too,  hugged  its  crannies,  while  on  some 
of  its  lower  ledges  were  small  mats  of  a  most 
precious  small  Iris,  midway  in  size  and  charm 
of  blossom  between  I.  unguicularis  and  I.  tec- 
torum,  in  stature  and  bloom  and  exquisite  violet 
fragrance  nearer  to  the  former,  but  with  the 
soft,  cloudy  colouring  and  mottlings  of  the  latter. 
In  the  hot  throat  of  the  gorge,  too,  among  the 
boulders,  were  bushe6  of  a  woody  Buddleia, 
which,  though  possibly  coarse  in  foliage,  and 
possibly  pallid  in  bloom,  is  yet  notable  for  a 
sweet  Raspberry  scent  of  a  keenness  unrivalled 
in  the  race  even  by  B.  asiatica.  Here  the  flowers 
seem  to  appear  before  the  leaves  ;  they  are  wide, 
loose,  compound  corymbs,  like  some  lax  pale 
Lilacs,  while  the  ensuing  leaves  are  -broadly 
oval,  woolly-grey,  deeply  scalloped  or  dentate. 
So  now  the  track  became  a  dry  river  bed  (pass- 
ing near  a  high  water-shoot,  where  a  Knuthiana 
Primula  nestled  in  damp  sods  near  the  spray), 
and  came  down  again  at  last  into  the  arid  lower 
levels,  where  Asphodeline  most  unwelcomely  re- 
appeared as  the  harbinger  of  drought  and  thirst. 
Reginald  Farrer. 


With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  cut,  if 
merely  a  wood  shoot  without  any  basal  fruit-bud  it 
is  cut  back  just  above  the  crown  of  basal  leaflets. 
This,  in  the  book,  is  called  "  sur  empattement," 
and  leaves  about  a  centimetre  length,  the  inten- 
tion being  to  awaken  the  stipulary  eyes.  As  the 
term  "  sur  empatement  "  has  been  also  used  for 
the  old  ''taille  a  l'ecu  "  (leaving  only  the  thick- 
ness of  a  crown-piece,  otherwise  "  rabattre  "),  it 
would  be  better  to  abandon  it  altogether.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  leaflets 
("folioles")  which  themselves  have  as  yet  no 
eyes  apparent,  and  consequently  the  knife  must 
not  be  used.  All  cutting  is  done  with  the  seca- 
teurs, and  the  old  abracadabra  of  a  proper  angle 
goes  to  the  winds — cut  just  straight  across.  If  a 
young  fruit-bud  is  present  at  the  base  a  sap 
drawer  ("  appel  seve  ")  must  be  left,  and  the  cut 
is  made  above  one  good  apparent  eye  ;  if  the  bud 
has  already  6  to  8,  or  more,  leaflets  and  is  "  safe," 
three  good  eyes  may  be  conserved,  and  in  July 
or  August  as  the  terminal  shoots  develop  it  is 
taken  further  back,  so  that  only  one  remains  to 
be  cut  away  when  the  September  pruning  is 
done.  This,  I  may  note,  is  practically  very  near 
to  the  system  I  had  evolved  on  larger,  older 
branchlets  to  get  them  back  near  main  stems  in 
some  of  my  trees,  and  to  cause  latent  buds  on 
bare  wood  to  break.  When  proceeding  to  estab- 
lish the  system  on  an  old  otherwise  treated  tree, 
M.  Lorette  tells  me  that  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  cut  back  branches  shorter  than  about  4 
inches  from  main  6tems.  In  these  cases  the  con- 
version _of_method_  begins  in  May  (tup)  and  June 
(lower  branches)  :  but  I  fancy  some  regulation  in 
previous  September  may  be  useful. 

That  old  bugbear  from  the  horizontal  branch, 
the  upward  greedy  wood-shoot  (gourmand),  which 
by  old  advice  was  cut  back  flush  (a  l'ecu),  has  no 
terrors  on  Lorette's  system;  where  with  old 
methods  one  would  have  a  bare  fruitless  wound, 
one  saw  a  nice  little  pair  of  fruit-buds. 

For  trees  in  the  garden  there  is  no  great  diffi- 
culty about  following  this  method  of  spring-to- 
autnmn  pruning,  but  large  growers  tell  me  that 
they  cannot  afford  labour  during  these  months. 
However,  looking  at  the  yards  and  yards  of  bare 
branches,  sometimes  terminating  besom-like, 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  large  plantations  (ex- 
cellent examples  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the 
National  Fruit  and  Cider  Institute  at  Long  Ash- 
ton),  one  cannot  avoid  the  thought  that  a  greater 
amount  of  fruit  might  be  obtained  from  fewer 
trees  whose  branches  were  less  given  up  to  bare- 
dom  and  much  more  to  a  thorough  furnishing 
with  fruit  spurs.  In  one  plantation  I  visited  in 
France  a  youth  of  about  17  does  all  the  pruning 
("  old  "  method)  and  pinching  of  some  two  thou- 
sand Pear  trees — these,  however,  not  allowed 
to  gTow  ;is  they  please.  M.  Lorette  told  me 
that  it  takes  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  prune 
one  of  his  winged  pyramids,  which  are  12  to 
14  feet  high  and  need  the  use  of  steps  ;  the  yield 
of  suoh  a  tree  is  about  a  thousand  (250  per  main 
branch)  when  thinned  to  produce  good-si»ed 
fruit. 

The  different  modes  in  vogue  may  now  be  con 
trasted  : — 

(i)  Lorette's  method,  or  spring-to-autumn 
pruning,  consists  in  cutting  away  shoots  accord- 
ing to  their  development  during  the  growing 
season  with  the  view  of  utilising  stipulary 
growths  and  directing  sap  into  the  fruiting 
organs  or  their  preliminary  buds. 

(ii.)  General  Continental  methods  consist  in 
winter  pruning  to  three  eyes  (systeme  trigemme) 
and  pinching  shoots  in  the  green  when  some  10 
inches  long  to  4  to  6  leaves,  and  again  the  new 
shoot,  similar  in  length,  to  one,  or  by  some 
authors  to  two  leaves. 

Here  the  sap  movement  is  also  utilised  to  guide 
it  whither  it  is  needed. 
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(iii.)  General  English  method  consists  in  win- 
ter pruning  to  two  or  three  eyes,  possibly  sup- 
plemented by  summer  pruning  to  four  eyes  or  so 
in  late  July  or  August,  when  the  sap  flow  has 
begun  to  slacken  and  but  little  directive  influence 
can  be  brought  to  bear ;  moreover,  the  treatment 
would  appear  to  be  indiscriminate  of  the  size  or 
vigour  of  the  shoot.  Another  supplementary  pro- 
cess is  the  barbarous  rooVpruning,  which  I  be- 
lieve merely  shows  neglect  of  summer  treatment. 
In  summer" treatment  the  roots  come  under  con- 
trol as  well  as  the  aerial  branches.  Lastly,  if 
the  results  reported  from  Woburn  are  acceptable, 
what  is  there  called  "  summer  pruning  "  did  not 
appear  to  have  profitable  Tesults,  and  apparently 
the  method  was  "  English,"  though  not  particu- 
larly specified.  One's  impression  is  that,  the 
French  grower  can  mould  his  trees  as  if  they 
were  of  wax ;  M.  Lorette  goes  one  better  and  can 
place  a   fruit-bud  where  he  wishes. 

Lorette's  system  can  hardly  be  described  as 
"  new  "  ;  his  oldest  trained  trees  are  18  years  of 
age,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  have  been  treated 
on  his  principles.  Moreover,  evidence  is  already 
to  hand  that  his  results  are  not  a  fortuitous  re- 
sult of  local  soil  and  climatic  conditions,  for  satis- 
factory reports  come  from  the  Cote  d'Or,  Reims 
and  other  parts ;  perhaps  I  might  add  Hereford, 
so  far  as  can  be  seen  by  the  trees  at  present  being 
treated.  M.  Lorette  informed  me  that  Apple. 
Pear  and  Quince  are  amenable  to  these  methods. 
Peach  and  Allies. 

In  Peach  and  allied  trees  the  summer  pinching 
is  suppressed,  and  replaced  by  partial  defolia- 
tion on  the  basal  50  centimetres  or  so  of  the 
new  shoots.  The  leaves  are  snipped  so  as  to 
leave  half  or  two-thirds,  according  to  the  vigour 
of  the  shoot,  which  may  also  be  bent  down  or 
up.  He  claims  that  the  production  of  "  Boutons 
de  Mai "  is  favoured,  and  his  demonstration 
trees  comparing  the  two  methods  were  convinc 
ing. 

Gooseberries  and  Allies. 

Here  the  chief  point  to  note  is  early  pruning 
as  soon  as  the  crop  has  ripened,  so  that  the 
basal  buds  may  be  well  nourished.  His  hedge  of 
two-branched  trees,  arranged  lozenge  way,  were 
more  than  abundantly  hung  with  fruit,  which 
could  be  picked  without  fear  of  thorns. 

It  may  be  said  that  I  went  to  M.  LoTette 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  his  methods  and  remain 
so.  Would  that  I  could  now  write  to  bid  those 
whose  prejudices  are  the  contrary  to  go  to 
Wagnonville  and  see ;  but  the  cultured  German 
has  swept  through  Douai,  and  who  knows  what 
has  become  of  M.  Lorette  or  his  garden? 
Forms  for  Apple  Trees,  etc. 

For  the  spalier  or  counterspalier  there  is  but 
one  form  which  he  recommends — the  double  U.* 
Here  he  is  in  accord  with  growers  in  other  parts 
whom  I  have  visited.  The  only  point  to  be 
noted  is  that  the-  main  branches  are  obtained 
from  stipulary  eyes.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  in  the  plantation  is  some  young 
trees  showing  paired  branches  practically  on  a 
level.  These  branches  were  to  go  and  yield 
place  to  branches  from  the  stipulary  eyes  which 
had  been  brought  forth  at  a  lower  level. 

For  growth  in  the  open  the  elect  prescribe  two 
forms.t  the  "  Distaff"  (Fuseau  or  chandelle)  and 
the  Winged  Pyramid  (Pyramide  ailee).  The 
former  is  especially  recommended  for  small 
gardens.  It  is  a  sort  of  glorified  cordon,  and 
trees  of  about  4  feet  in  height  have  each  a 
capacity  of  100  fruit.  It  requires  no  artificial 
supports,  and  is  finished  at  5  or  6  years  when 

*  Some  details  by  different  authors  on  commercial 
growing  and  training  of  fruit  trees  (especially  the 
Double  U)  in  France  and  Germany  will  be  found  in 
the  Year  Book  of  the  Herefordshire  Association  of  Fruit 
Growers  and  Horticulturists,  1913.  In  this  region 
I  only  know  of  one  enterprising  grower  who 
has  installed  a  plantation  of  trained  trees  for 
commercial  purposes;  unfortunately,  these  are  all 
single  cordons,  and,  still  more  unfortunately  perhaps, 
he  has  made  them  oblique  ;  thus  they  are  planted  too 
closely,  tend  to  get  in  each  other's  way,  and  require 
more  attention   than  the   U  or  double  TJ. 

t  I  only  mention  here  the  Vase  ("  Gobelet  "),  as  more 
of  an  exercise  in  training  than  as  a  practical  form. 
The  "  Gobelet  cubique,"  too,  requires  more  elaborate 
supports,  though  a  good   open  form. 


grown  6  feet  6  inches  high.  It  takes  little  room, 
is  easily  got  at  for  pruning,  and  casts  no  shade. 
The  latter— the  Pyramide  ailec — is  Lorette's 
most  loved  form.  The  fruit  is  borne  practically 
directly  on  the  main  stems,  and  is  exempt  from 
wind  injury.  It  is  highly  productive,  and  easy  to 
get  at.  If  I  may  criticise,  on  the  assumption  that 
all  parts  of  a  tree  should  be  accessible  without  the 
use  of  steps  (of  course,  I  except  the  spalier  where 
the  wall  is  high  enough),  I  think  that  the  height 
of  12  or  14  feet  is  too  great.  In  starting  an  ex- 
ample two  years  ago,  I  limited  myself  to  7  feet 
and  have  five  main  branches  in  place  of  four; 
this  I  think  should  be  a  more  practical  form. 
The  "winged  pyramid"  lends  itself  well  to 
double  grafting,  and  there  were  several  specimens 
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THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  R.   P.   Brotherston,    Gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Haddington,    Tyninghame,  East  Lothian. 

Rhubarb. -The  foliage  of  Rhubarb  decayed 
very  early  this  year,  and  many  of  the 
stools  axe  ripened  already.  A  few  roots 
may  be  dug  up,  left  on  the  ground  for 
a  few  days,  and  then  transferred  to  a 
suitable    structure    to    be    forced    into    growth. 


Fig.  104. 


-  streptocarpus  blythinii  (s.  wendlandii  X 

(See  p.  258.) 
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which  had  a  central  body  of  Apple  put  on  the 
Pear.  But  it  is  in  the  light  of  the  need  for  near- 
placed  fertilising  sorts  that  I  imagine  that  useful 
super-grafting  could  be  made  by  introducing  a 
good  pollinator  for  the  insignificant  central  body  ; 
thus  the  main  branches  could  be  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  whilst  the  centre  consisted  of  the  (to  a 
gourmet)  absolutely  useless  Worcester  Pearmain. 
As  the  central  body  is  derived  from  stipulary 
eyes  it  is  well  under  control.  I  had  hoped  to 
pay  M.  Lorette  another  visit  this  September,  and 
I  shall  still  look  forward  to  the  time  when  I 
may  he  able  to  get  more  information  from  my 
courteous  friend.  Here  may  I  wish  him  safety 
and  health  !  Herbert  E.  Durham,  Sc.D.,  M.B., 
F.R.C.S.,  President  of  the  Herefordshire  Asso- 
ciation of  Fruit  Growers  and  Horticulturists. 


A  high  temperature  is  of  no  avail  in  inducing 
the  production  of  new  leaves,  it  being  an  ac- 
cepted fact  that  slow  forcing  alone  is  suitable 
to  Rhubarb.  If  the  roots  are  large,  and  much 
soil  is  attached  to  them,  nothing  further  in  the 
ehape  of  soil  need  be  added.  I  find  the  growth 
of  large  orowns  to  be  quite  satisfactory  when 
the  Toots  are  merely  kept  moist  constantly. 
Small  roots,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  embedded 
in  some  light  material,  such  as  leaf-mould,  and 
this  kept  moist. 

Celery. -The  main  batch  of  plants  should  be 
partially  earthed  up,  the  final  earthing  being 
left  until  November.  All  adventitious  growths 
and  small  outside  leaves  may  be  removed, 
and  the  main  leaves  tied  together  with 
strands     of     matting     such     as     are     furnished 
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by  the  loose  ends  of  Archangel  mats.  The 
ties  are  not  knotted,  but  the  ends  turned 
in  twice  and  drawn  moderately  tight. 
This  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  soil  to  be  placed 
about  the  plants  without  any  reaching  their 
hearts,  and  any  pressure  caused  by  growth  in 
the  next  few  weeks  will  be  relieved  by  the  giving 
of  the  strands  of  matting.  French  Beans.  Cauli- 
flowers, or  any  other  crop  that  has  been  grow- 
ing on  the  ridges  should  be  cleared  off  and  the 
soil  pulverised  as  finely  as  possible  before  it  is 
gently  introduced  amongst  the  plants.  A  very 
old  plan  is  to  have  two  boards  to  place  between 
the  two  sets  of  plants  while  the  operator 
introduces  the  soil.  But  I  do  not  find  this 
expedient  necessary,  provided  the  stems  are 
carefully  drawn  together  as  just  advised.  In 
light  soil  at  least  the  soil  should  lie  fairly  well 
firmed,  which  makes  it  less  retentive  of  mois- 
ture, and  consequently  less  cold  during  winter. 
Compress  the  sides  firmly  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds, to  keep  the  ridges  in  position  during  heavy 
rains.  In  lifting  Celery  for  use  I  find  it  much 
the  best  plan  to  begin  at  one  end  of  a  trench, 
clear  all  the  soil  away,  and  put  it  in 
a  heap  to  use  at  the  end  of  the  adjacent  trench 
for  filling.  The  plants  are  thus  left  bare  and 
easy  to  remove,  -while  the  ground  is  left  flat 
and  tidy.  Enough  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
a  week  should  be  lifted  at  one  time  and  stored 
in  a  shed.  The  space  left  at  the  end  of 
the  first  trench  after  removal  of  all  the  heads 
is  filled  up  by  soil  made  by  opening  the  one 
next  to  it,  and  so  on.  My  system  is  to  grow 
Celery  two  years  on  the  same  ground,  the  hollow 
left  between  the  trenches  being  left  to  form  those 
for  the  second  year. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  H.  J.  Chapman,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Cookson, 
Oakwood,    Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Pleione.— The  early-flowering  Pleiones,  such 
as  P.  laginaria  and  P.  maculata,  may  be 
expected  to  flower  shortly,  and  the  roots  should 
be  watered  sparingly  until  the  spikes  appear,  for 
much  moisture  would  favour  growth  at  the 
expense  of  flowering.  Place  the  plants  near  to 
the  roof-glass  in  the  Cattleya  or  intermediate 
house,  but  when  the  flowers  have  expanded  trans- 
fer them  to  a  cooler  and  drier  house,  in  which 
the  flowers  will  remain  perfect  for  a  long  time. 
The  work  of  re-potting  is  best  done  immediately 
the  flowers  are  over,  using  a  compost  con- 
sisting of  equal  parts  chopped  Sphagnum-moss, 
peat,  turfy  loam  and  broken  leaves,  with  plenty 
of  sand,  and  broken  crocks  intermixed.  The  layer 
of  compost  need  only  be  about  two  inches  in 
depth,  and  the  materials  should  be  made  mode- 
rately firm.  Use  plenty  of  drainage  material. 
The  pans  should  be  suspended  near  to  the  roof 
glass,  and,  as  the  compost  dries,  it  must  be 
watered,  although  only  a  little  moisture  is  neces- 
sary at  the  start. 


FRUITS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  W.  Hedley  Warren,   Gardener  to  the  Aston-CHnton 
Park  Estate  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild),  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

Planting.— Although  fruit  trees  may  be 
Te-planted  just  before  the  fall  of  the  leaf  and 
the  operation  continue  until  the  rising  of 
the  sap  in  spring,  yet  autumn  planting 
is  much  to  be  preferred.  If  the  borders 
have  been  prepared  as  directed  in  a  former 
calendar,  the  trees  may  be  planted  at 
the  latter  end  of  October  or  the  beginning  of 
November.  These  dates  are  unquestionably  the 
best  times  for  planting,  as  the  trees  will  have 
time  to  make  fresh  roots  before  the  winter  and 
thus  become  partially  established  before  spring. 
Mark  the  exact  site  of  each  tree,  measure  the 
correct  distance  from  plant  to  plant,  and  then 
make  the  hole  for  the  roots.  Lay  the  roots  out, 
as  many  as  possible,  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
and  in  the  case  of  trees  grown  in  pots  this  detail 
is  the  more  important.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
the  trees  are  not  planted  too  deeply ;  the  upper- 
most roots  should  not  be  more  than  four  or  five 
inches  below  the  surface.  Having  pruned  and 
prepared  the  roots  as  directed  in  the  calendar 
for  September  25,  place  the  tree  in  the  hole,  with 
the  budded  or  grafted    part   facing  the  border, 


allowing  the  head  of  the  tree  to  incline  somewhat 
towards  the  trellis  or  wall.  Disentangle  the  roots 
and  spread  them  out.  Do  not  allow  any  roots 
to  grow  in  the  direction  of  the  wall,  for  if  they 
readied  the  brickwork  growth  would  form,  an 
angle,  causing  injury  that  in  the  case  of  stone 
fruits  would  set  up  gumming.  When  the  roots 
are  spread  out  properly,  place  three  or  four 
inches  of  good  soil  over  them,  and  over  this 
about  two  inches  of  well-decayed  cow  manure,  or 
half-rotted  stable  dung.  The  soil  may  then  be 
pressed  down  gently  by  the  foot,  always  begin- 
ning at  the  extremity  of  the  roots,  so  that  the 
ends  may  be  kept  in  their  proper  positions.  The 
surrounding  soil  may  then  be  levelled  or  raised 
slightly,  to  allow  for  the  trees  settling.  After 
this  has  been  done  soak  the  border  with  clear, 
soft  water,  which  will  help  to  settle  the  soil.  This 
is  far  better  than  shaking  the  tree  at  the  time  of 
planting,  which  is  generally  done,  in  order  to 
allow  the  soil  to  settle  amongst  the  roots.  The 
ill  effect  of  this  practice  is  that  in  raising 
the  tree  in  the  process  of  shaking  it,  the 
roots  are  drawn  out  of  their  correct  position, 
and,  the  soil  being  light  about  them,  immediately 
closes  up  the  spaces  from  which  the  ends  of  the 
roots  were  drawn.  Thus,  when  the  tree  is  pressed 
down  again,  the  roots  cannot  force  themselves 
forward  into  the  spaces  they  previously  occu- 
pied, and  are  bent  backwards.  The  watering 
of  the  roots  at  this  stage  also  affords  support 
to  the  tree.  Secure  the  main  branches  or  stem 
to  the  wires  or  trellis  temporarily,  until  the  trees 
are  pruned  and  trained. 


THE    HARDY   FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  J.  G.  Weston,  Gardener  to  Lady  Northcote, 
Eastwell  Park,  Ashford.  Kent. 

Late  Plums.- The  remainder  of  the  crop  of 
late  dessert  Plums,  such  as  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
should  be  picked  and  laid  thinly  on  shelves,  or 
in  drawers  in  the  fruit-room.  They  will  keep 
a  week  or  two  longer  in  good  condition  if  the 
skin  is  not  bruised.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  wrap 
the  individual  fruits  in  tissue  paper ;  each  fruit 
should  be  perfectly  dry,  and  the  room  kept 
cool  and  well  ventilated. 

Ordering  Fruit  Trees.  — A  visit  to  a  good 
fruit  tree  nursery  to  select  specimens  of  the 
required  shapes  and  sizes  is  advisable  before 
proceeding  to  plant.  The  conditions  of  the  ground 
about  to  be  planted  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
and  trees  selected  to  suit  the  positions  avail- 
able, whether  the  trees  are  required  for 
walls,  the  open  garden,  or  the  orchard. 
If  such  a  visit  is  not  possible,  the  selec- 
tion can,  if  necessary,  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  nurseryman,  who  will  advise  as  to  the. 
best  varieties  and  styles.  In  any  case  the  order 
should  be  placed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the 
ground  prepared,  so  that  the  trees  may  be 
planted  without  delay,  provided  the  weather  is 
favourable.  Trees  planted  early,  while  the  ground 
retains  some  of  its  summer  heat,  will  recom- 
mence root  action  at  once,  and  will  soon  become 
established.  They  will  thus  be  in  the  better 
position  for  withstanding  extremes  of  weather. 
Apart  from  the  trees  trained  on  walls  and 
espaliers,  the  dwarf  open  bush  is  the  form 
of  tree  to  be  recommended  for  planting  in  the 
average  garden.  Trees  grown  in  this  style  may 
be  planted  fairly  closely  together,  and  can  be 
attended  to  from  the  ground  for  many  years. 
Even  when  fully  grown,  a  pair  of  strong  steps 
is  all  that  is  required,  when  pruning  or  gathering 
the  fruit.  The  evil  of  planting  standard  trees 
in  a  small  garden  is  not  apparent  for  a  few 
years,  but  as  the  trees  develop  they  shade  the 
ground,  and  unduly  restrict  the  space  for  other 
crops. 

PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  C.  H.  Cook,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
Knowsley    Hall,    Lancashire. 

Coleus  thyrsoideus.— Grow  the  plants  in  an 
intermediate  temperature,  feed  them  with  dis- 
cretion, and  treat  them  generally  so  that  they 
will  make  short-jointed  growths  and  shapely 
specimens.  As  the  flower-spikes  appear  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  house.  The  inflorescences 
when  cut  are  very  effective  for  room  decoration. 
The   plants   in  bloom  may   be   grouped   at  the 


warmer  end  of  the  conservatory  and  flanked 
by  flowers  of  other  colours  that  blend. 

Mignonette.— Plants  in  6-inch  pots  intended 
for  winter  flowering  may  be  removed  from 
frames  to  a  light  shelf  or  staging  in  a  green- 
house, where  they  will  flower.  Place  three 
stakes  around  each  plant,  and  enclose  the  shoots 
with  bands  of  raffia,  twined  round  the  stakes. 
Pick  off  dead  leaves,  and  stir  the  surface  soil. 
As  a  stimulant,  add  £  oz.  of  ammonia  in  each 
gallon  of  water,  apply  the  liquid  to  the  roots, 
and  take  care  not  to  wet  the  6tems  or  foliage. 
Later  batches  may  be  placed  on  a  shelf,  where 
they  will  get  fresn  air  and  be  free  from  danger 
of   frost. 

Campanula  medium  (Canterbury  Bell).— 

Lift  the  plants  from  the  open  border  with 
plenty  of  soil  on  the  roots  and  pot  them 
in  7  and  8-inch  pots.  Water  once  and 
then  plunge  the  pots  in  a  bed  of  ashes  made 
in  some  convenient  place,  where  lights  and 
protecting  materia!  can  be  placed  over  the  plants 
during  frost.  Growth  will  continue  throughout 
the  winter,  and  in  spring  the  roots  may  be 
fed  frequently  with  soot  and  manure  water. 
The  plants  should  be  grown  in  a  light,  airy  posi- 
tion, near  the  roof-glass. 

Imantophyllum  (Clivia).— These  plants  are 
now  rested  sufficiently  and  the  leaves  may  be 
sponged,  the  roots  top-dressed,  the  pots  washed 
and  the  collection  placed  in  a  cool  greenhouse. 
I  introduce  batches  into  heat  for  forcing  as 
required. 

Richardia  Elliotiana.- The  roots  may  be 
stood  under  the  greenhouse  staging  for  the  pre- 
sent in  a  temperature  of  55°. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  W.  Crump,    Gardener  to  Earl  Beacchamp.   K.C.M.G., 
Madresfield   Court,  Worcestershire. 

Rose  Gardens.—  Alterations  of  beds,  the  re- 
placing of  worn-out  plants,  or  the  planting  of 
newer  and  better  varieties,  should  be  put  in  hand 
forthwith.  Fresh  soil  will  be  required,  and 
under  the  top  foot  a  good  layer  of  well-decayed 
animal  manure.  There  are  now  so  many  good 
leathery-foliaged  Roses,  most  of  which  bloom 
profusely  into  the  late  autumn,  that  it  is  advis- 
able to  avoid  all  Roses  with  flimsy  foliage,  these 
being  susceptible  to  mildew.  Ecarlate,  Rich- 
mond, and  General  McArthur  are  reliable  and 
satisfactory  amongst  the  red  Hybrid  Teas.  For 
garden  effect  and  for  cutting  purposes,  the 
Polyantha  section  is  extremely  useful ;  Mrs. 
Cutbush,  Jessie,  Orleans,  Perle  d'Or,  and  several 
others  are  masses  of  bloom  all  the  season. 

Flowering  Shrubs.  —  The  transplanting 
and  thinning  of  flowering  shrubs  should  receive 
attention  directly  the  soil  is  sufficiently  moist. 
If  planting  is  completed  sufficiently  early,  the 
removal  is  hardly  felt  by  the  shrub,  nor  is  the 
after-growth  affected.  It  is  necessary  in  all 
shrubberies  to  provide  more  room  from  time  to 
time  for  choice  varieties,  in  order  to  avoid  injury 
to  the  symmetry  of  well-furnished  shrubs. 
Bamboos  may  now  be  divided  ;  in  replanting  do 
not  omit  to  put  a  good  layer  of  animal  manure 
under  the  top  spit  of  soil. 

"  Everlasting  ■■  Flowers.  —  The  flowers  of 
Helichrysum  should  be  cut  on  a  dry  day, 
bunched  in  small  quantities  and  suspended 
in  a  dry,  cool  shed.  The  blooms  will  supple- 
ment the  winter  supply  of  flowers  from 
the  glasshouses.  They  may  be  arranged  in 
vases  without  touching  the  water,  in  which  Rose- 
mary, Lavender,  or  other  evergreens  are  placed 
for  decorations.  A  few  of  the  brighter  ever- 
lastings loosely  arranged  with  plenty  of  ever- 
greens make  an  attractive  vase  in  winter. 


Publications  Received.— The  Journal  of 
Agricultural  Science,  Vol.  VI.,  Part  3.  Septem- 
ber, 1914.  (London:  Cambridge  University 
Press.)  Price  5s. — Zoological  Philosophy  :  an 
Exposition  with  Regard  to  the  Natural  History 
of  Animals.  By  J.  B.  Lamark.  Translated, 
with  an  introduction,  by  Hugh  Elliot.  (Mae- 
millan  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  London.)  Price  15s. 
net. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVEBTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER.  41.  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Editors  and  Publisher.  —  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing la  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  far  publication,  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments,  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.  —  The 
Editors  do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contribu- 
tions or  illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special 
arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not.  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their 
correspondents. 
Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of 
plants  for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
EDITOBS.  41."  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden,    London-      Communications    should    be 

"WRITTEN    OX    ONE     SIDE    ONLY      OF     THE    PAPER,    sent    as 

early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
tin'  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  net  le 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Illustrations. — The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive 
and  to  select  photographs  or  drawings,  suitable 
for  reproduction,  of  gardens,  or  of  remarkable 
flowers,  trees,  etc.,  but  they  cannot  be  respon- 
sible   for    loss    or   injury. 

Local  News.  ■ — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige 
by  sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of 
any  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


Average     Mban    Temperature     for    the   ensuing     week 
deduced  from    observations    during    the     last  Fifty 
Years    at  Greenwich,  48.6°. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London,   Wednesday,   October   14   (6    p.m.)  :    53°. 
Gardeners'   Chronicle   Office,    41,    Wellington    Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  Thursday,  October   15 
(10   a.m.) :    Bar.    29.6 ;    Temp.    56°.     Weather- 
Raining. 


8ALE8     FOR     THE     ENSUING     WEEK. 

MONDAY.  TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  THURSDAY 
AND  FRIDAY— 
Dutch    Bulbs,    by    Protheroe    and    Morris,    67    and    68, 
Oheapside,  at  11  a.m. 

TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY  AND  THURSDAY— 

Twenty-second  annual  sale  of  Nursery  Stock,  at  Mil- 
ford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming,  by  order  of  Messrs. 
Maurice  Young  and  Son,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris, 
at  12.30. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Trade  sale  of  Liliums  and  other  Bulbs,  Palms  and 
PlantB,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  3. 

MONDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  Rose  Trees,  Shrubs,  Azaleas,  etc.,  at 
Stevens'   Rooms,    King    Street,   Covent  Garden. 


It    requires    no  subtlety 
Land  of    observation    to    dis- 

Rcclamation  and  ,,  ., 

Unemployment,  cover  that  since  the  out- 
break of  war  a  new 
spirit  has  come  over  the  people  of  this 
country.  They  are  lessl  prone  to  contro- 
versy and  more  prepared  to  act.  It  be- 
hoves the  governing  and  administrative 
classes  to  take  advantage  of  this  chastened 
national  spirit.  They  have  but  to  lead 
to  obtain  a  strong  and  determined  follow- 
ing. They  must  lead  if  the  new  and 
nobler  patriotism  which  is  abroad  among 
us  is  to  be  turned  to  the  fullness  of  its 
potential  purpose.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  pursue  these  reflections  to  their  most 
important  conclusions,  but  it  is  the  place 
in  which  to  point  out  certain  modes  of 
leadership  which  are  much  to  be  desired. 
Of  these  modes  we  will  confine  ourselves  to 
those  which  are  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployment.  It  is  certain  that 
there  will  be  serious  unemployment,  and, 
doubtless,  the  proper  authority  has,  by  this 
time,  ascertained  whether  it  will  or  will 
not  lie  possible  to  utilise  the  unemployed 
locally  in  the   improvement  of  roads  and 


other  public  works.  If  such  an  enquiry 
has  been  made  it  has  doubtless  been  dis- 
covered that  in  many  cases  local  public 
work  cannot  be  discovered  in  sufficient 
volume  to  find  employment  for  all.  We 
would  ask  how  is  it  proposed  to  cope  with 
the  large  amount  of  distress  which 
must  prevail  if  remunerative  local  work 
cannot  be  found  for  those  whose  normal 
trades  are  at  a  standstill !  The  time  has 
come  when  it  is  imperative  to  ask  this 
question.  Two  alternative  slolutions  have 
doubtless  been  considered.  One,  a  wide 
and  generous  system  of  relief;  the  other 
the  provision  of  State  employment.  The 
former  is  the  worst  of  all  possible  solu- 
tions. It  impoverished!  him  that  gives  and 
him  that  takes.  Yet  it  must,  of  course, 
and  will  be,  practised.  The  second  solu- 
tion, the  provision  of  work  for  State  im- 
provements, offers  enormous  difficulties,  yet 
in  the  present  emergency,  these  difficulties 
must  be  met.  To  find  an  unlimited  field 
for  national  improvements  is  easy.  We 
need  only  point  to  the  profoundly  in- 
teresting address  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall,  which 
we  summarise  in  another  column,  to  show 
that  land  reclamation  on  a  great  scale  is 
both  possible  and  profitable.  Mr.  Hall 
demonstrates  that  by  applying  the  methods 
indicated  by  agricultural  science  the  sandy 
heath  land  of  this  country  may  be  brought 
under  profitable  cultivation.  Of  such  land 
there  are  countless  acres. 

The  difficulties  of  bringing  urban  labour 
to  bear  on  the  land  are  so  patent  that 
we  need  not  enumerate  them  :  the  less  so 
in  that  the  business  of  our  leaders  is  to 
overcome  them.  We  may  suppose  that  in 
the  long  interval  between  the  outbreak  of 
war  and  the  approaching  winter  these  diffi- 
culties have  been  considered  and  met.  The 
fact  that  the  labour  likely  to  be  available 
is  by  no  means;  adapted  for  hard  and  speci- 
alised manual  work,  has  doubtless  been 
considered  and  brushed  aside.  For,  on 
the  one  hand,  stand  want  and  relief,  on  the 
other,  employment  and  wages.  We  should 
assume,  therefore,  that  just  as  "hut- 
ments "  are  being  raised  for  the  recruits 
of  our  armies,  so  are  they  being  erected  in 
suitable  places  for  the  housing  of  able- 
bodied  men  with  their  families,  who  will 
be  willing  for  a  time  to  leave  the  blank 
unemployment  of  the  town  for  work  in  the 
country.  It  may  be  assumed  that  not 
many  town-dwelling  workers  at  special 
trades  would  be  willing  to  adventure  on 
such  a  temporary  exodus  to  the  country. 
But  our  leaders  will  doubtless  have  ob- 
tained in  advance  a  refutation  to  that 
objection.  They  will  have  established  a 
canvass  in  the  centres  in  which  unemploy- 
ment looms  and  have  doubtless  already 
long  lists  of  the  men  who  are  willing  to 
turn  their  hands  to  this  form  of  work. 
The  sites  of  the  reclamation  areas  have 
doubtless  been  chosen,  men  to  act  as  fore- 
men selected,  and  all,  as  we  may  hope,  is 
prepared  for  this  attempt  to  conquer  for 
cultivation  some  of  the  waste  land  of  the 
country.  If  all  is  ready,  then  when  winter 
overtakes  us  and  harries)  our  towns  with 
want,  the  country  will  embark  on  this  ex- 
periment witli  some  chance  of  bringinc; 
it  to  a  successful  issue  and  with  the  cer- 


tainty that  some  thousands  of  men  are 
preserved  from  the  demoralisation 
attendant  upon  enforced  and  prolonged 
idleness.  If,  instead  of  preparations  such 
as  we  have  indicated,  our  usual  practice 
has  been  followed,  and  things  have  been 
allowed  to  drift  with  the  aspiration  that 
relief  work  can  be  improvised,  we  shall 
have  been  courting  chaos  and  failure. 
For  our  part  we  refuse  to  believe  that 
no  preparation  is  being  made  for  large 
scale  land-reclamation  work,  and  we 
appeal  to  the  authorities  to  give  an  account 
of  their  stewardship  by  putting  us  in 
possession  of  the  extent  and  scope  of  their 
perfected  plans.  The  War  Office  has  shown 
how  the  gigantic  problem  of  accommodat- 
ing vast  bodies  of  recruits  may  be  solved, 
the  proper  State  Departments  should  be 
prepared  to  carry  out — if  the  need  arise — 
an  equally  great  mobilisation  of  the 
armies  of  labour. 


R.H.S.  Special  Show  of  Fruit.— We   have 

received  the  following  note  from  the  Hev. 
W.  Wilks,  secretary  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural 
Society  : — "  It  was  with  very  great  regret  that 
the  Council  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  British- 
Grown  Fruit  Show,  fixed  for  September  29,  but 
the  military  were  then  in  occupation  of  the  hall, 
and  no  other  suitable  hall  could  be  discovered 
which  was  not  similarly  occupied.  The  Council 
has  now  received  an  assurance  that  their  hall 
will  not  be  further  taken  over  except  it  might 
be  under  pressure  of  some  altogether  unexpected 
and  grave  crisis  in  affairs,  so  that  we  may  now 
with  a  fair  amount  of  confidence  resume  our 
regular  meetings  and  shows.  It  is  now  too  late 
to  attempt  to  re-organise  the  whole  of  the  fruit 
show  according  to  the  published  schedule,  but 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  the  Council 
thinks  it  a  good  opportunity  to  draw  attention 
to  the  more  definitely  late-keeping  varieties  of 
British  hardy  fruit.  They  therefore  specially 
invite  exhibits  of  such,  both  as  collections  and 
as  single  dishes,  on  Tuesday,  December  1.  No 
schedule  will  be  issued,  but  the  Council  will 
make  such  awards  as  they  think  fit.  They  are 
very  anxious  to  utilise  this  opportunity  of  laying 
stress  on  the  really  and  naturally  late-keeping 
varieties,  and  consequently  will  not  look  with 
favour  on  earlier  varieties,  either  artificially  or 
with  great  and  exceptional  care  kept  back 
out  of  season." 

Agricultural    Education    Conference.— 

The  Rural  Education  Conference,  which  was 
constituted  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  and  the  Board  of  Education  in  June, 
1910,  was  appointed  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
This  period  having  expired,  the  Conference  has 
been  re-constituted  by  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  Fisheries  under  the  name  of  the 
Agricultural  Education  Conference.  The  duty 
of  the  Conference  will  be  to  discuss,  and  to 
advise  the  Board  upon,  all  questions  connected 
with  agricultural  education  which  fall  within 
the  province  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries,  and  specific  questions  will,  from  time 
to  time,  be  referred  by  the  Board  to  the  Con- 
ference for  consideration.  In  addition,  any 
member  may  suggest  for  discussion  questions 
other  than  those  formally  referred  to  the  Con- 
ference. The  Lord  Barnard  has  been  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Conference  and  Mr.  H.  L. 
French  (Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries, 
Whitehall  Place,  S.W.)  will  act  ?.s  its  Secretary. 

The  British    Association    in     Australia 

— The  reception  of  the  members  of  the 
British  Association  by  Australia  was  both 
brilliant  and  cordial.  Among  the  numer- 
ous social  and  academic  functions  were  a 
reception    by   the'  Governor-General    at    Govern- 
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ment  House,  and  a  graduation  ceremony  at 
which  the  degree  of  D.Sc.  was  conferred  on  the 
President,  Mr.  W.  Bateson,  Prof.  H.  E.  Arm- 
strong, and  other  distinguished  visitors,  lhe 
members  of  the  scientific  societies  of  Victoria 
entertained  members  of  the  Association  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  and  .the  occasion  was  cele- 
brated by  the  planting  of  Cupressus  macrocarpa 
in  commemoration  of  the  visit.  The  planting 
was  duly  carried  out  by  Mr.  Bateson,  acting 
in  his  dual  capacity  of  President  of  the  As- 
sociation and  head  of  a  great  horticultural  in- 
stitution. The  choice  of  subject  was  singularly 
happy,  for  Cupressus  macrocarpa,  "a  hardy 
tree  'of  great  beauty  and  of  extremely  rapid 
growth,"  shall  serve"  as  a  symbol  of  Australian 
science.      Botanical     excursions    were    made   to 


about  1830  Chinese  and  Malay  convicts  confined 
in  the  jail  at  Mahableshwar— the  hill  station  in 
question— requited  the  kindly  surveillance  of 
their  guardians  by  introducing  the  cultivation 
of  the  Strawberry— now  become  a  flourishing 
industry. 

The  Shortage  of  Potash  Manures- 
In  view  of  the  shortage  of  potash  manures,  due 
to  the  cessation  of  German  exports,  it  is  well 
for  the  gardener  to  remember  that  one  of  the 
beneficial  effects  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  that  it 
brings  the  potash  in  the  soil  into  solution,  and 
thus°renders  it  available  to  the  growing  plant. 
This  property  is  not  possessed  by  the  other  chief 
soluble  nitrogenous  manure  —  sulphate  of 
ammonia.      Other    substances    which    liberate    a 


The  American  Apple  Crop.- The  Apple 
crop  in  the  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  California  districts,  according  to 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
is  estimated  at  18,600,000  bushels,  but  the 
U.S.A.  Fruit  Exchange  and  papers  claim  that 
the  production  will  not  exceed  10,700,000 
bushels.  The  prices  are  very  low  compared 
with  last  year,  Jonathan  Apples  being  bought 
from  the  grower  at  3s.  Id.  per  bushel,  whilst 
last  year  the  same  two  first  grades  were  worth 
5s.  2d.  per  bushel. 

Cashew  Nuts.— The  following  note  from 
the  Trinidad  and  Tobago  Bulletin  (March- 
April)  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  in 
tropical  countries  :— The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  received  an  enquiry   from  a  firm  in 
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Warburton  and  Cement  Creek,  where  the  giant 
Eucalyptus  were  once  so  numerous,  and  also  to 
the  mountain  forest  region,  where  Prof.  A.  J. 
Ewart  showed  the  visitors  the  fruit-tree  nur- 
series and  the  experimental  oil-farm.  Another 
excursion  was  made  to  the  National  Park  at 
Wilson's  Promontory,  a  nature  reserve  consist- 
ing of  150  miles  of  mountainous  country. 

Strawberries  in  India.— In  the  days  when 
Mr.  Nook  was  Curator  of  the  Hakgala  Gardens, 
near  Nurwara  Eliya,  in  Ceylon,  we  have 
eaten  Strawberries  grown  in  those  gardens. 
They  were  prized  more  for  the  associations 
which  they  evoked  than  for  intrinsic  merit.  Yet 
it  is  said  by  Mr.  W.  Burns  (Official  Agric. 
Journal  of  India,  IX.,  part  3)  that  in  the  chief 
hill  station  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  a  flourish- 
ing   Strawberry    industry     exists.        Somewhere 
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certain  amount  of  potash  in  the  soil  are  lime 
and  gypsum.  The  latter  substance  has  the  fur- 
ther property  of  "  fixing  "  ammonia  :  hence  its 
use  in  a  finely-ground  state  for  dusting  in 
stalls  and  byres  and  over  manure  heaps.  A 
note  by  Mr.  Frank  T.  Shutt  in  the  Report  of 
the  Experimental  Farms,  Ottawa,  1914,  is 
worth  attention  as  indicating  a  minor  source  of 
potash  for  use  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great 
manufacturing  towns.  It  appears  that  the 
oxygen-acetylene  plant  used  for  welding  and 
other  high-temperature  operations  gives  a 
residue  which  is  rich  in  potash.  The  Tesidue 
is  derived  from  the  oxygen-manufacturing  pro- 
cess in  which  potassium  chlorate  and  man- 
ganese dioxide  are  used  for  the  generation  of 
oxygen.  The  residue  contains  about  70  per 
cent,  of  potassium  chloride,  and  hence  should 
have  considerable  manurial  value. 


Paris  which  wishes  to  obtain  cashew  nuts  onthe 
terms  indicated  in  the  following  extract.  The 
Director  of  Agriculture  will  supply  the  name 
of  the  firm  to  anyone  who  may  wish  to  enter  into 
correspondence  on  the  subject: — "For  your 
guidance  we  beg  to  inform  you  that  we  generally 
pay  for  these  kernels  about  40s.  per  cwt.  nett 
we'ight,  cases  free,  goods  put  up  in  2  cwt,  cases. 
This  refers  to  the  slightly  roasted  kernels  in 
order  to  free  them  from  their  hard  shell  and 
only  the  fine  thin  brown  dusk  adhering  to  the 
kernels.  We  buy  annually  about  100  tons,  and 
would  be  extremely  pleased  if  you  would  kindly 
put  us  in  contact  with  one  or  several  serious 
firms  in  whose  shipments  we  may  have  entire 
faith,  as  we  are  disposed  to  order  this  stuff,  pay- 
ment against  shipping  documents.  Please  note 
that  the  above-named  price  is  to  be  understood 
c.i.f.  Havre,  shipment  by  steamer  not  touching 
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a  European  port  before  coming  to  France  in 
order  to  permit  us  to  enter  the  goods  without 
special  duty  obtained  from  all  Colonial  goods 
imported  "into  France  via  any  European 
country." 

Islands  of  Vegetation. -In  Yamagata, 
Japan,  is  a  small  lake  called  the  Lake  of  the 
Floating  Islands,  discovered  about  the  year 
1340,  which  has  from  that  time  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  many  poets  and  literary  men.  The 
mysterious  movements  of  these  islands  are  the 
subject  of  a  note  in  Nature  (October  8,  1914), 
based  on  a  report  drawn  up  by  a  party  under 
Prof.  S.  Kosakabe,  which  is  published  in  the 
Science  Reports  of  the  Tohohu  Imperial  Univer- 
sity (Sendai),  iii.  2.  The  floating  islands,  which 
at  times  number  no  fewer  \han  sixty,  are  found 
to  be  continually  changing  their  position,  moving 
first  one  way  and  then  the  other.  In  the  first 
series  of  observations,  wooden  floats  were  placed 
in  the  lake  showing  the  distribution  of  the 
various  currents ;  subsequently  a  model  of  the 
lake  was  constructed,  and  it  was  found  possible 
closely  to  reproduce  the  various  movements  of 
the  surface.  When  both  water  and  wind  cur- 
rents were  taken  into  account,  the  actual  be- 
haviour of  the  islands  was  found  to  be  quite  in 
accordance  with  theory  and  experiment.  The 
islands  originate  from  masses  of  vegetable 
debris,  which  are  first  carried  to  the  surface  by 
"bubbles  of  gas ;  seeds  contained  in  the  mass 
germinate  and  add  to  its  extent.  Sometimes  the 
mass  becomes  top-heavy  and  overturns,  and 
growth  proceeds  on  the  other  side,  until  the 
island  becomes  large  and  stable. 

West    Indian     Lime    Juice     and    Orange 

Oil.- Referring  to  the  present  demand  in  Eng- 
lish commerce  for  good  West  Indian  Lime  juice, 
The     Chemist     and     Druggist     states: — "Sir 
Hesketh     Bell,     Governor     of    the     Leeward 
Islands,    who   has   arrived    in    this    country    on 
leave,  stated,  in  course  of  an  interview,  that  the 
planters  in  Dominica  are  doing  remarkably  well. 
The    price  of    Lime    juice  has  risen  to  such  a 
figure  that  very  large  profits  are  being  made  out 
of  the  cultivation   of  Citrus  fruits,   and  land  is 
rapidly   rising  in  value.     There  is  still  a  large 
area  of   good    Crown  land1  available   for  settle- 
ment,  and  Dominica  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
most    promising    Colonies    to    which    a    young 
man  with    moderate    capital    may  seek  his  for- 
tune."    Quoting    still    from    The    Chemist  and 
Druggist,   which  acknowledges  its  source  of   in- 
formation as  the  Journal  of  the  Jamaica  Agri- 
cultural Society,   we  find  much  interesting    in- 
formation   regarding  West    Indian    Orange  oil. 
From  this  it  seems,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Mes- 
sina earthquake,   when  large  stocks  of   it  were 
•destroyed,  there  was  practically  no  sale  for  West 
Indian  Orange  oil  in  London,  the  Sicilian  brands 
entirely  holding  the  market.     An   impetus  was 
thus  given  to  the  Jamaica  growers  to  meet  the 
■demand  at  the  higher  prices  that  were  offered. 
The  Jamaica  industry,  it  is  stated,  suffers  from 
lack  of  centralisation,  the  Oranges  being  spread 
over  pastures    and    hillsides,  whereas    in  Sicily 
they  are  grown  chiefly  in  groves,  and  are  rinded 
in  central  factories.     The  Jamaica  peasants  are 
•sent  out  with  hand  machines  and  bottles  to  col- 
lect and  Tind    the    fruit    under  the  trees,  the 
bottles  containing,  after  rinding  the  fruit,  a  mix- 
ture of  oil,  mucilage  and  juice.    After  "  settling  " 
the  oil   is  decanted,   clarified,   packed   in  copper 
drums  and  shipped  to  London.     The  bulk  of  the 
-oil  produced  is  handled  by  two  firms  of  London 
merchants,  who  act  as  agents  for  the  producers. 
It  is  mostly  sold  by  private  contract  according 
to  brand,  and,  as  the  demand  is  limited,  great 
care  is  necessary   not  to  overstock  the  market. 
For  the  past  two  years  the  prices  paid  by  pro- 
ducers to  the  owners  of  fruit,  together  with  the 
wage  paid  to  the  person  rinding  the  fruit,  have 
Deen  higher  than   the   normal   selling   price  in 
London.      The  writer  of   the  article  hopes  that 
the  business  will  be  left  alone  in  the  hands  of 
"those  who  have  by  experience  learnt  the  ins  and 
-outs  of  Orange  oil.     It  will,  he  says,  be  an  un- 


fortunate day  for  Orange-growers  if  the  collec- 
tion and  shipment  gete  into  a  multitude  of  hands 
with  the  usual  fighting  among  producers  and  bid- 
ding up  of  prices  in  Jamaica  in  the  hope  of  ship- 
ping large  quantities  of  oil. 

The  National  Rose  Society:'  Resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Edward  Mawley.— At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  council  of  the  N.R.S.  Mr. 
Edward  Mawley  announced  his  intention  of  re- 
signing the  secretaryship  of  the  society  at  the 
close  of  the  current  year.  Thirty-seven  years 
ago,  when  Mr.  Mawley  was  appointed  co-secre- 
tary with  the  late  Rev.  H.  H.  D'Ombrain,  the 
society  was  almost  in  a  bankrupt  condition. 
Owing  mainly  to  his  untiring  energy  and 
the  kindly  feeling  he  has  fostered  among 
its  members,  the  society  has  grown  in  a 
wonderful  manner,  so  that  now  it  has  a 
membership  of  some  6,000  and  a  reserve 
fund  approaching  £3,000.  The  president  (Mr. 
C.  E.  Shea)  referred  to  Mr.  Mawley' s  resigna- 
tion as  a  catastrophe,  and  he  could  not  well  have 
used  too  strong  a  phrase  to  express  the  loss  which 
will  be  suffered  by  the  society,  for  it  is  scarcely 
likely  that  another  can  be  found  to  carry  on  Mr. 
Mawley's  work  possessing  both  the  leisure  and 
capacity  which  he  has   devoted   to  the  society, 


MR.    EDWARD    MAWLEY,    V.M.H., 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  National  Rose  Society. 

together  with  the  resource  and  singleness  of  pur- 
pose he  has  displayed.  That  this  feeling  per- 
vaded the  Council  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  they  proceeded  at  once  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  what  re-organisation  of  the 
society  will  be  desirable.  It  was  understood 
that  Mr.  Mawley  will  be  proposed  as  president 
of  the  society  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Anglo-American     Exposition    Awards.— 

The  special  jury  of  the  Anglo-American  Exposi- 
tion has  awarded  a  Diploma  for  Gold  Medal  to 
"  Abol  "  non-poisonous  insecticide. 

Orchid  Sales.— On  the  9th  inst.  Messrs. 
Protheroe  and  Morris  held  their  first 
sale  of  Orchids  for  the  winter  season  at  their 
Central  Sale  Rooms.  The  catalogue  included  a 
good  selection  of  showy  species  of  Orchids  from 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  and  hybrids  from  the 
St.  Albans  and  other  firms.  There  was  a  good 
attendance  of  Orchidists,  and  although  prices 
ruled  low  a  fair  amount  of  business  was  done. 
The  great  attraction  of  these  sales  is  the  fine 
and  varied  show  of  Orchids  in  bloom,  both 
hybrids  and  species.       On  this  occasion    there 


was  a  good  display  of  Cattleyas,  Laelio-Cattleyas 
and  Odontoglossums,  but  the  most  effective  plants 
were  some  finely-flowered  specimens  of  the  old 
Odontoglossum  grande. 

Chrysanthemum    Show    Abandoned.— 

Brighton,  Hove  and  Sussex  Horticultural 
Society's  Chrysanthemum  Show,  arranged  for 
November  3  and  4,  also  the  lectures  fixed  for 
October  15  and  November  19,  have  been  aban- 
doned. 

War  Items.— The  sum  of  £241  in  aid  of  the 
local  Belgian  Relief  Fund  has  been  realised  at 
Hull  by  the  sale  by  auction  of  eleven  Pears. 
The  first  fruit  was  purchased  for  ten  guineas 
by  a  fruit  merchant,  who  also  gave  £20  for  the 
auctioneer's  hammer. 

At  Smithfield  Market,  Manchester,  a  fruit 

of  Lord  Derby  Apple  weighing  21^  ounces  was 
sold  in  aid  of  the  War  Relief  Fund,  and  realised 
£25. 

■  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  head  of  the  firm 

of  Messrs.  Stjtton  and  Sons,  has  presented  to 
the  Reading  Junior  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation a  fully   equipped   rifle   range. 

On   Wednesday,    the   7th  inst.,    Messrs. 

Edward  Jacobs  and  Sons,  Floral  Hall,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.,  held  an  auction  on  behalf  of 
the  Daily  Express  Shilling  League.  The  total 
amount  realised  was  £310  18s.  6d.,  which  was 
handed  over  free  of  costs.  Lot  15  was  a 
fruit  of  Apple  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  weighing 
1  lb.  15  oz.,  which  was  sent  by  Colonel  Honey- 
ball,  and  bought  by  Messrs.  Adam  and  Co. 
for  £55.  An  entertainment  was  given  previous 
to  the  sale. 

Experiences  of  an  Antwerp  Florist.— 
Mr.  Theo.  Hessels,  one  of  the  leading  florists 
of  Antwerp,  interviewed  by  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent during  his  journey  to  London,  gave 
the  following  account  of  his  experiences  : — 
"  My  wife  and  I  just  escaped  with  our 
lives.  We  embarked  on  a  boat  for  Flush- 
ing. As  we  were  getting  on  board  shells 
filled  with  paraffin  or  benzine  were  bursting  all 
over  the  boat.  From  one  moment  to  another 
we  did  not  know  if  our  last  hour  had  come.  I 
had  a  fine  business,  and  whenever  the  King  and 
Queen  came  to  Antwerp  I  had  the  great  honour 
of  supplying  them  with  floweTS.  Now,  so  far  as 
I  know,  I  am  penniless.  I  had  £2,000  worth  of 
pictures.  These  I  placed  in  my  cellar.  It  is 
awful;  it  is  horrible."  As  the  train  was  about 
to  start  the  refugee  was  bidden  to  be  of  good 
cheer,  the  journalist  remarking,  "  When  the 
settlement  comes  the  Allies  will  exact  repara- 
tion for  these  crimes  ' ' ;  but  Mr.  Hessels 
replied,  "  Germany  can  never  give  us  back  what 
we  have  lost." 


HERBACEOUS  CALCEOLARIAS. 


It  is  said  that  herbaceous  Calceolarias  are 
not  used  so  extensively  for  greenhouse  deco- 
ration as  formerly.  One  wonders  if  this  is  be- 
cause of  an  objection  to  the  plant  itself  or  to  ita 
somewhat  exacting  culture.  I  do  not  think  it 
can  possibly  be  due  to  the  former,  and  I  do  not 
like  to  suggest  the  latter  reason ;  but  no  doubt  the 
long  season  of  growth  and  the  great  care  required 
during  the  winter  months  may  in  some  way  be 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  we  do  not  see  the 
Calceolaria  occupying  its  position  of  former 
favour. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  unfailing  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  cleanliness  in  their  cul- 
ture from  the  first.  Insect  pests  must  be  kept 
under,  and  as  prevention  is  better  than  cure  the 
house  should  be  fumigated  slightly  every  three 
or  four  weeks. 

If  plenty  of  air  is  admitted  at  all  seasons 
growth  will  be  robust  and  the  plants  stocky.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  months  they  should  be  grown  in  a 
li°ht,  airy  house,  furnished  with  one  row  of  water 
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pipes.  They  should  be  stood  on  a  layer  of  shingle  or 
staging  and  not  crowded.  Plenty  of  ventilation 
should  be  admitted  both  at  the  side  and  top  of 
the  house.  Special  attention  must  be  paid  to 
watering,  remembering  that  during  the  winter 
the  roots  are  almost  inactive,  and  therefore  re- 
quire very  little  moisture.  But  as  soon  as  March 
arrives  the  plants  need  a  great  deal  of  water 
and  feeding  in  some  slight  degree  should  be  com- 
menced, increasing  the  amount  of  food  a6  time 
goes  on  until  cow  manure  and  soot-water  may  be 
applied  twice  weekly.  Attention  to  details  is  the 
one  secret  of  good  culture  in  all  plants,  but  espe- 
cially is  this  true  of  the  Calceolaria.  The  plants 
(of  the  Victoria  Prize  strain)  illustrated  in  fig. 
105  were  grown  by  Mr.  A.  Dumbleton,  gardener 
to  John  Duveen,  Esq.,  at  Chipstead  Place. 
Sevenoaks.  The  plants  were  models  of  good  cul- 
ture, clean,  and  the  large  flowers  very  intense  in 
colouring,  the  shades  ranging  from  a  creamy 
white  to  deep  crimson  and  orange.  It  was  one  of 
the  finest  groups  of  Calceolarias  I  have  seen. 
J.  S.  D. 


FLORISTS'     FLOWERS. 


EARLY-FLOWERING  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Edinburgh,  furnish 
us  with  the  following  particulars  of  a  trial  of 
Chrysanthemums  which  they  are  conducting  at 
Edinburgh  :— 

In  addition  to  the  extensive  trial  of  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  which  is  this  year 
being  conducted  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  their  gardens  at  Wisley,  Surrey,  a 
very  large  trial  of  the  same  class  of  plants  is 
being  made  in  our  nurseries  at  Edinburgh. 

In  addition  to  our  own  stock,  we  have  pur- 
chased from  various  sources  all  the  varieties  of 
early  Chrysanthemums  on  which  we  could  lay 
hands.  Many  of  the  plants  were  somewhat  small 
when  received,  and  the  planting  which  was  made 
in  the  early  part  of  May  was  irregular  on  this 
account,  but  they  (two  of  each  variety)  made 
very  good  growth  afterwards  and  at  the  time  of 
inspection  were  in  a  very  creditable  condition. 

These  Chrysanthemums  were  all  planted  in 
batches  of  each  colour,  so  that  when  the  adjudi- 
cation was  made  comparison  would  be  much 
easier.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  growth  of  the 
several  varieties  was  very  irregular,  ranging 
from  about  1  to  41  feet  in  height ;  the  period  of 
blooming,  too,  was  quite  as  varied  as  the  height 
of  the  plants.  The  first  flowers  appeared  early 
in  August,  while  the  later  varieties  will  not  come 
into  bloom  until  well  on  in  the  month  of  October, 
and  on  this  account  are  not  suitable  for  northern 
cultivation. 

It  was  thought  advisable  to  have  the  collec- 
tion inspected  about  mid-season,  and  this  took 
place  on  Tuesday,  September  22,  the  following 
gentlemen  acting  on  the  adjudication  com- 
mittee : — Messrs.  W.  H.  Massie,  of  Messrs. 
Dicksons  and  Co. .  Edinburgh ;  John  Phillips, 
Granton  Road  Nurseries,  Edinburgh  ;  John  Alex- 
ander, The  Gardens,  Niddrie,  Craigmillar;  Wil- 
liam Galloway,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Wemyss, 
Gosford,  Longniddry. 

The  varieties  under  trial  were  as  follow  : — 

Japanese  Early  Flowering,  190 ;  but  of  these 
62  were  not  in  bloom  at  the  date  of  inspection. 

Pompon  varieties,  39;  of  these  10  were  not  in 
bloom  at  the  date  of  inspection. 

Single  varieties,  99 ;  of  these  9  were  not  in 
bloom  at  the  date  of  inspection. 

The  following  varieties  were  judged  to  be  the 
best  in  their  various  sections  : — 

Early  Chrysanthemums. 

White. — Artemis,      Cranford      White,      Doris 
Peto,  Tuckswood  Early,  White  Countess. 
Creamy  White. — Cream  Perrier,  White  Masse. 
Pale    Yellow. — John  Bannister. 


Deep  Yellow. — Carrie,  Elstob  Yellow,  Horace 
Martin,  Leslie,  Champ  d'Or,  Maggie,  Miss  B. 
Melville,    Orion,    Polly. 

Blush. — Cynthia,  L'Yonne,  Normandie. 

Bosy  Pink. — Lillie,  Mdm.  C.  Periere. 

Posy  Lilac. — Improved   Masse. 

Chestnut   Crimson. — Almitante,   Mrs.   Willis. 

Crimson. — Crimson  Diana,  Crimson  Polly, 
Goacher's  Crimson,  Kuroki,  Mrs.  W.  Sydenham. 

Crimson  Scarlet. — Wells  Scarlet. 

Terra  Cotta. — Abercorn  Beauty,  Orange,  S.  F. 
Richmond,  Verona. 

Bronze. — Bronze   Goacher. 

Orange  Bronze. — Diana,  Harrie. 

Pompons. 
Yellow. — Craigmillar. 
I',nmze. — Mrs.   E.    Stacey. 
Blush.— Mr.   Selby. 
Crimson. — Little  Bob. 

Single  Early  Varieties. 
White. — Marion  Bannister,   White   City. 
Yellow. — Ada  Nice,   Brightness,  Joan  Carter. 
Orange. — WTells  Pride. 
Bronze. — Eric. 

Pink. — John  Woolman,  Pink  Gem. 
Purple  Rose. — Dorothy. 
Crimson. — Dazzler. 


THE     ROSARY. 


GOOD  AND  BAD  WEATHER  ROSES. 

Rose-growers  know  that  each  year  the  names 
of  certain  Roses  are  on  everybody's  lips,  but  not 
all  recognise  the  cause  of  this  intermittent  popu- 
larity. 

The  year  1913  saw  the  variety  Lady  Pirrie 
spring  suddenly  to  the  front  as  the  mo6t  popular 
Rose  of  the  year.  The  present  year  has  6een  the 
popularity  of  another  class  of  Rose,  that  of  those 
sorts  which  possess  not  only  many  petals,  but 
flowers  which  in  wet  seasons  are  worthless. 

Wet-weather  Roses. 

Some  of  the  thinner  Roses  or  varieties  with 
few  petals  are  the  most  beautiful  in  the  unopened 
stage ;  these  produce  long  and  elegant  buds. 
Naturally  they  open  better  in  wet  weather  than 
those  with  man}'  petals,  and  remain  in  the  bud 
stage  during  dull  or  wet  weather  longer  than 
when  the  heat  or  drought  causes  them  to  fly 
open  quickly  and  show  the  centre  of  the  flower. 

To  such  a  category  belong  6ome  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  introductions  of  recent  years, 
and  notably  Mrs.  A.  Tate,  of  which  the  ex- 
quisitely shaped  bud  and  glorious  shrimp-pink 
and  salmon  old-rose  colouring  have  caused 
this  variety  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  its  class.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
Lady  Pirrie,  except  that  in  colour  it  is 
a  reddish  apricot  in  the  bud'  state ;  it 
is  also  remarkably  free-flowering  and  a  vigorous 
grower.  Mrs.  A.  R.  Waddell,  brilliant  shrimp- 
pink  and  apricot-yellow — a  glorified  Lyon 
in  colour;  the  older  Betty,  the  Hon.  Ina  Bing- 
ham .and  Killarney,  Lady  Hillingdcm,  Mme. 
Melanie  Soupert  and  Richmond  are  all  in  this 
class ;  but  there  are  still  others  which  do  better 
in  wet  weather  for  the  Teason  that  they  lack  the 
vigour  of  growth  in  a  dry  season,  notably  such 
sorts  as  Mrs.  Grout  and  its  sport  Joseph  Lowe 
or  Lady  Faire,  from  which  one  can  always  cut 
good  flowers  in  wet  weather. 

These  wet-weather  Roses  have  their  uses 
when,  through  excessive  wet,  good  flowers  of 
other  sorts  are  impossible  to  obtain. 

Dry-weather  Roses. 
Among  dry-weather  Roses  are  included  many 
of  the  best  varieties.  In  our  own  climate,  and 
especially  on  the  Continent,  where  dry  summers 
are  so  frequent,  they  are  often  the  best  varieties 
of  the  year.  Some  develop  their  full  colours 
and   best   qualities   under   these   conditions,    and 


notably  the  Pernetiana  section,  Lyon,  Chateau 
de  Clos,  Vougeot,  which  are  only  at  their  best 
in  hot  weather.  Sunburst,  which  comes  almost 
white  in  cold,  wet  weather,  but  develops  its 
colour  under  the  influence  of  the  sun ;  Willow- 
mere,  of  which  the  same  may  be  said ;  A.  R. 
Goodwin ;  Mts.  K.  Vanderbilt,  a  glorious  colour 
in  warm  weather ;  Rayon  d'Or,  Mrs.  Andrew 
Carnegie  (the  scented  Frau  Karl  Druschki), 
from  which  F.  K.  Druschki  it  is  a  seedling  and 
a  fine  Rose  in  hot  weather,  are  amongst  many 
others  to  be  seen  at  their  best  under  these  con- 
ditions. 

One  sometimes  hears  the  old  favourite  Rose, 
Dean  Hole,  abused,  but  this  is  in  wet  weather. 
In  a  season  like  1914  it  is  one  of  our  best  Roses, 
and  is  always  reliable  in  a  dry  summer ;  the  same 
may  be  said  of  its  sport,  Duchess  of  Normandy. 

The  deterioration  of  old  favourites  is  another 
noticeable  point  about  the  Rose  of  to-day.  It  is 
not  only  that  the  improvement  of  the  newer 
Roses  has  put  them  in  odious  comparison,  but  a 
positive  deterioration  has  set  in,  as  instanced  in 
such  sorts  as  Crimson  Rambler,  which  generally 
is  affected  with  mildew  in  these  days,  and  La 
France,  of  which  one  does  not  meet  the  tine 
specimens  to-day  that  were  common  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  ago.  Cannot  those  who  remember 
some  of  the  old  favourites  in  their  heydey  say 
the  same  of  many  of  the  old  hybrid  perpetuals 
which  once  were  good  but  now  are  no  longer 
6een  in  their  old  form? 

This  deterioration  in  some  of  the  older  Roses 
is  happily  not  very  extensive  or  marked,  but 
it  must  have  some  fundamental  reason  which  is 
not  apparent.     Laurence  J.  Cook. 


THE   MARKET   FRUIT  CARDEN. 

Rain  fell  at  my  station  on  only  eight  days  in 
September,  all  of  which  were  in  about  the  middle 
of  the  month,  beginning  on  the  9th  and  ending 
on  the  17th,  one  of  the  nine  days  being  rainless. 
For  the  six  months,  April-September,  my  register 
is  only  7.23in.,  made  up  as  follows  in  inches:— 
April,  1.03;  May,  0.67;  June,  1.06;  July,  2.55; 
August,  0.68;  September,  1.24.  The  total  is 
only  slightly  over  half  the  average  for  the  period. 
The  short  spell  of  rainy  weather  was  welcome 
for  allowing  land  previously  too  hard  to  be  hoed. 
Possibly  also  the  moistening  of  the  soil  helped 
to  swell  late  Apples,  though  this  is  not  strik- 
ingly obvious.  As  to  this  point,  there  has  been 
a  curious  disparity  in  the  apparent  effect  of 
drought  upon  the  sizes  of  different  varieties  of 
Apples.  In  my  own  case  Mr.  Gladstone,  Early 
Julyan,  Charles  Ross,  Royal  Jubilee,  Lord  Gros- 
venor,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
(except  on  some  unhealthy  trees),  Allington 
Pippin,  Blenheim  Pippin,  and  Newton  Wonder 
have  rarely,  if  ever,  been  finer ;  while  Beauty  of 
Bath,  Lord  Derby,  Domino,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  and  Bramley's  Seedling  failed  to  attain 
their  usual  size  where  the  crop  was  a  full  one, 
although  thinning  was  done  where  it  seemed  to 
be  desirable. 

Continued  Dropping. 

As  it  was  feared  would  be  the  case,  the  late 
varieties  of  Apples  followed  the  early  kinds  in 
dropping  profusely.  Only  the  latest  in  my 
orchards  now  remain  ungathered,  and  all  will  be 
secured  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  because  the 
loss  from  continued  dropping  is  unendurable. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Apples  have  ripene|d 
prematurely,  and  in  that  case  picking  earlier 
than  usual  is  good  policy.  So  far  as  the  fruit 
has  been  tested,  picked  fruit  appears  to  have 
kept  quite  as  well  as  usual  since  the  hot  weather 
ended.  The  loss  from  dropping  has  been  all  the 
greater  in  consequence  of  the  lack  of  the  usual 
demand  for  very  cheap  Apples.  In  previous 
seasons  I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  selling  small, 
specked'    or   damaged   Apples    to    higglers ;    but 
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this  year  they  have  taken  so  few  that  it  has 
been  necessary  to  sell  tons  of  damaged  wind- 
falls at  £1  per  ton  for  cows,  pigs  or  sheep 
food.  In  this  respect  the  drought  created  a 
demand,  as  the  meadows  and  pastures  in  Septem- 
ber were  almost  entirely  bare  of  feed. 

Norfolk  Beauty. 

For  the  first  time  my  young  trees  of  this 
magnificent  variety  were  allowed  to  bear  a  con- 
siderable crop  of  fruit.  For  uniformity  of  large 
size  nothing  else  in  my  orchards  equals  this 
Apple.  There  has  been  some  dispute  as  to  its 
keeping  capacity.  With  me  it  began  to  turn 
yellow  a  week  after  being  picked,  and  therefore 
it  was  sent  promptly  to  market,  making  the 
top  price  for  a  culinary  variety.  In  my  opinion 
it  should  be  sold  as  quickly  as  possible  after 
being  gathered,  a6  its  value  is  reduced  by  its 
turning  yellow,  a  change  quickly  followed  by 
rotting.  A  defect  in  some  of  the  Apples  noticed 
was  a  deep,  though  small,  scab-hole  in  the  centre 
of  the  crown.  If  this  is  a  general  defect,  it  is 
a  somewhat  serious  drawback  to  the  great  merit 
of  Norfolk  Beauty. 

Improved  Prices 
Since  the  middle  of  September  there  has  been 
a  rise  from  the  miserable  glut  prices  of  Apples. 
Up  to  the  time  of  writing,  however,  it  has 
needed  something  extra  fine  in  a  culinary 
variety  to  make  over  3s.  6d.  a  bushel,  while 
great  quantities  of  good  firsts  have  given  a  gross 
return  of  only  2s.  6d.,  from  which  expenses  re- 
ferred to  last  month  (page  170)  have  to  come 
off.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  from  market 
quotations  what  to  expect  a  salesman's  return  to 
be.  For  example,  the  top  prices  quoted  for 
Apples  in  London  in  two  trade  papers  last  week 
differed  by  6d.  to  Is.  6rJ.  per  bushel  for  the  same 
varieties.     A   Southern  Grower. 


THE  BANDING   OF   FRUIT   TREES. 


The  following  observations  were  the  results  of 
eome  very  interesting  experiments  in  banding, 
carried  out  on  about  fifty  trees  during  two  suc- 
cessive winters.  The  trees  selected  comprised 
Apple,  Plum,  Damson  and  Filbert,  with  one 
or  two  forest  trees. 

Time  of  Experiments. 

The  first  series  of  bandings  began  in  early 
September  and  continued  through  the  winter  till 
the  end  of  February.  In  September,  especially 
when  the  season  had  been  dry  and  fine,  the 
Winter  Moth  (Cheimatobia  brumata)  (fig.  106) 
was  caught  in  fairly  large  numbers ;  but  October, 
especially  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  gave  the 
best  result  so  far  as  numbers  were  concerned. 
Quite  frequently  50  to  70  moths  were  to  be  found 
on  one  band  during  the  one  month.  As  winter 
wore  on  the  numbers  gradually  decreased,  until 
when  February  came  only  a  few  isolated' speci- 
mens were   taken. 

It  was  found  that  a  severe  spell  of  frost 
caused  a  check  in  the  numbers,  as  noticed  day 
by  day.  For  example,  the  first  day  after  the 
setting-in  of  the  frost  one  found  moths  in 
plenty.  These  were  probably  driven  upwards 
to  find  shelter  in  the  branches,  but  as  the  frost 
continued  their  numbers  showed  a  sudden  de- 
crease. This  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  severe  weather  caused  the  chrysalis  to 
remain  dormant  for  an  extra  length  of  time. 
It  is  very  probable,  too,  that  the  continued 
severity  killed  several  before  they  sought  the 
trees   for  shelter. 

Height  of  Bands  from  the  Grodnd. 
Generally  speaking,  the  bands  were  placed 
one  foot  apart,  with  the  lowest  just  off  the 
around,  some  trees  having  only  one  while  others 
had  three  or  more.  The  bands  were  changed 
weekly  in  some  cases — monthly  in  others — in 
order  that  the  field  of  investigation  might  be 
wider.     It    was    noticed    that    the    majority    of 


moths  caught  were  on  those  bands  about  five 
and  six  feet  from  the  ground.  Next  in  useful- 
ness seemed  to  be  those  at  the  base,  proving 
conclusively  that  many  females  begin  to  crawl 
straight  from  the  ground.  In  some  cases 
females  were  found  higher  up  the  tree  on  the 
second  or  third  band,  while  the  base  band 
seemed  to  have  been  skilfully  avoided.  This 
seemed  to  point  to  the  probability  of  the  females 
being  able  to  take  small  leaps.  Certainly  these 
cases  were  more  frequent  where  the  lower  band 
was  a  narrow  one.  Another  and  more  likely 
probability  is  that  they  were  carried  in  some 
way  by  the  males. 

Width  of  Bands. 
Bands  of  widths  varying  between  2  inches  and 
12  inches  were  tried,  and  by  placing  a  wide  band 
some  distance  above  a  narrow  one  it  was  dis- 
covered that  most  of  the  moths,  especially  the 
Mottled  Umber  (Hibernia  defoliaria),  were  able 
to  cross  bands  of  four  inches  or  less,  while  not 
a  single  moth  was  taken  on  any  band  above  the 
12  inch  one.  The  narrowest  absolutely  effectual 
band  was  10  inches  in  width,  and  most  of  the 
victims  were  found  on  the  higher  half  of  this. 

Constituency  of  Material. 
English  v.  American  Material. 
It  must  be  stated  here  in  all  honesty  that 
the  American  preparation  proved  superior  to 
the  English  in  every  case.  Picked  trees  were 
treated  at  various  heights  in  the  following 
ways  : — 

(a)  Band   of   English  material   above  one    of 
American. 

(b)  Band   of  American  material  above  one  of 
English. 

(c)  One  band  with  upper  half  of  American  and 

lower  half   of  English  material. 
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SCOTLAND. 


Fig.  106. — the  wtxter  moth  ;  larva  and 
perfect  insect,  the  winged  insect  is 
the  male. 

(d)  One  band  with  upper  half  of  English  and 
the   lower  half   of   American  material. 

All  the  bands  used  were  of  the  10  inch  variety 
and    were  renewed   at  certain  intervals. 

On  examination  it  was  found  that  moths  had 
dragged  their  way  over  the  English  band,  but 
had  been  securely  held  on  the  American,  and, 
where  the  American  band  was  the  lower  one,  not 
a  single  specimen  of  a  female  moth  could  be 
found  on  the  English  one  above.  Similar  results 
were  obtained  in  experiments  (c)  and  (d).  It 
might  also  be  noted  that  many  males  and 
insects  of  other  kinds  were  caught  by  the  Ameri- 
can preparation.  Thus  the  American  pre- 
paration easily  demonstrated  its  superiority. 
It  was  also  less  troublesome,  for  to  be 
effective  the  English  bands  required  renewing 
every  five  or  six  weeks,  while  a  couple  of  Ameri- 
can bands  lasted  the  winter. 

From  personal  experience  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  English  preparation  failed  owing  to  its  thin 
constituency.  In  every  case  the  American  was 
much  thicker,  and  rarely  ran  off  the  bands,  while 
quite  frequently  the  English  material  was  found 
on  the  tree  trunks. 

It  was  also  found  that  a  little  treacle  mixed 
with  the  grease  seemed  to  offer  an  attraction 
to  the  males,  several  varieties  being  caught  quite 
late  in  the  season. 

The  butter  parchments  used  by  grocers  and 
provision  merchants  make  excellent  bands. 
Good-sized  sheets  may  be  obtained  for  £d.  each. 
A  sheet  makes  two  wide  bands  and  the  paper 
stands  the  weather  well.     A.  Hemming  Barker. 


Early  Chrysanthemums  at  Glasgow. — The 
early  Chrysanthemums  in  the  Old  Camphill 
Garden,  in  the  Queen's  Park,  at  Glasgow,  are 
now  at  their  best  and  are  bearing  masses  of  fine 
blooms.  Many  different  varieties  are  cultivated, 
among  others  Polly,  Goacher's  Crimson  and 
Robbie  Burns. 

Glasgow  Public  Bowling  Greens. — Addi- 
tions are  still  being  made  to  the  number  of  public 
bowling  greens  provided  by  the  Town  Council  in 
connection  with  the  city  parks.  Two  new  greens 
have  just  been  completed  in  North  Oswald  Street, 
two  in  Richmond  Park,  and  one  in  Alexandra 
Park.  Several  others  are  also  in  hand  and  will 
shortly  be  completed.  From  an  official  statement 
just  issued,  it  appears  that  during  the  season  of 
1914,  which  closed  on  October  3,  no  fewer  than 
333.800  players  used  the  public  bowling  greens 
of  the  city  of  Glasgow.  The  receipts  amounted 
to  £2,571. 

Caledonian  Railway  Station  Gardens. — The 
directors  of  the  Caledonian  Railway  Company 
have  issued'  the  list  of  awards  for  the  best- 
kept  stations  on  their  system.  There  are 
20  first-class  premiums  of  £5  each  ;  30  second- 
class  of  £3  each  ;  40  third  of  £2 ;  and  50  fourth 
class.  In  accordance  with  the  rules,  a  number 
of  stations  were  debarred  for  this  year  on 
account  of  having  gained  certain  prizes  pre- 
viously. The  stations  receiving  first-class  pre-' 
miums  were  : — Crieff,  Forfar,  Wemyss  Bay. 
Alyth,  Inverkip,  Thorntonhf.il,  Brechin, 
Coulter,  Comrie,  Peebles,  Moffat,  Dunning, 
Dubton,  Kentallen,  Wilsontown,  Slobo,. 
Bowling,   Currie,   Harburn  and  Lvne.     Corres. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The    Editors   do   not   hold    themselves   responsible   for 
the   opinions   expressed    by    correspondents.) 

A    Land     Cure    for     Unemployment.— In 

Great  Britain  alone  there  are  over  11,000,000 
acres  of  arable  land  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  cereals,  root  crops,  Cabbage  crops, 
Peas,  Beans,  etc.,  and  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  practically  the  whole  of  these 
11.000,000  acres  are  turned  over  with  the 
plough.  This  is  chiefly  because  agriculturists 
are  under  the  impression  that  ploughing  is  the 
best  and  most  economical  method.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  ordinary  ploughing  is  one  of  the  worst 
and  most  defective  methods  of  cultivation. 
Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  wise — especially 
at  this  critical  period  in  our  national  his- 
tory— to  substitute  as  far  as  possible  the 
superior  method  of  cultivation  by  the  spade? 
Most  people  will  probably  consider  this  a  much 
more  costly  method  of  tillage,  and  one  that 
would  more  than  absorb  the  profits  from  the 
land.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  details  given  in  Commercial 
Gardening,  Vol.  I.,  p.  103.  There  it  is  pointed 
out  that  an  acre  of  dug  ground  will  yield  better 
and  more  saleable  crops  than  an  acre  and  a  half 
of  ploughed  land  of  a  similar  nature.  The 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  plough  merely 
turns  over  roughly  4  or  5  inches  of  the  crust  at 
a  cost  of  15s.  to  25s.  per  acre,  while  the  spade 
or  fork  will  not  only  break  up  the  soil  to  a 
depth  of  about  12  inches,  but  will  alro  bring 
about  a  much  finer  tilth,  at  a  cost  of  40s.  to  55s. 
per  acre.  This  enables  more  rain  and  air  to 
enter  the  soil,  more  plant  foods  to  be  liberated, 
-and  the  rootlets  to  penetrate  much  deeper,  so 
that  they  do  not  6uffer  in  either  dry,  hot  seasons 
or  in  cold,  wet  ones,  as  they  undoubtedly  do  in 
land  that  has  been  only  ploughed  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  result — provided,  of  course,  that 
crops  have  not  been  so  crowded  as  to  become 
suffocated  later  on — is  that  two.  three  and  often 
four  times  more  produce  can  be  secured  from 
dug  land  than  from  ploughed  land.  Thus  the 
apparent  extra  cost  of  labour  would  be  more 
than  met  by  the  heavier  and  better  crops,  and 
there  would  be  the  advantage  of  having  the  soil 
in  a  deeper,  better  and  more  fertile  condition 
for  the  succeeding  crops.  In  addition  to  this, 
dug  land  is  always  frepr  than  ploughed  land 
from    inserts,    pests    and    weeds,    an    important 
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item  not  to  be  overlooked.  This  is  the 
cure  for  unemployment.  According  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  an  acre  of  land  can  be  dug 
about  a  foot  deep  in  one  day  by  from  12  to  20 
men.  The  same  area  would  be  ploughed  about 
one-third  of  the  depth  by  one  man  and  a  pair 
of  horses  in  a  day,  or  <lay  and  a  half  to  two 
days,  after  which  come  harrowing  and  rolling. 
The  difference  in  cost  is  relatively  little  in 
actual  cash,  but  there  is  no  comparison  in  the 
quality  of  the  work  done  by  the  two  methods. 
Assuming  that  one  man  "can  dig  an  acre 
of  land  in  16  days — or,  in  other  words.  16 
men  can  dig  an  acre  in  one  day — it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  that  a  vast  army  would  be  required 
during  the  winter  months  to  dig  the  11,000,000 
acres  of  arable  land  in  Great  Britain,  and  thus 
make  them  yield  crops  that  can  never  be  ob- 
tained by  ordinary   ploughing.     John    Weathers. 

A  Good  Crop  of  Melons.— Our  gardener, 
Mr.  Watkins,  has  raised  sixty-one  Melons  in  a 
cold  frame  of  four  lights  here  this  season.  The 
fruits  weighed  altogether  105  lbs.  The  varieties 
were  Al  and  Emerald  Gem.  Plds  Dinas,  Car- 
narvon, TV.   Wales. 

Torquay  Public  Gardens. -May  I  add  a 
note  to  your  interesting  description  of  these 
gardens  in  the  issue  for  September  19?  In  my 
first  visit  to  the  gardens  I  was  very  much  im- 
pressed with  their  general  tropical  appearance 
and  also  with  the  remarkably  free  growth  of  the 
graceful  small-leaved  plant  Muehlenbeckia  com- 
plexa,  which,  starting  from  the  ground  level, 
covered  a  wide  range  of  space  and  attained  to  a 
great  height,  scrambling  in  and  over  other  vege- 
tation up  the  face  of  the  cliff  in  a  truly  remark- 
able maimer.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Dyer,  the  gardener,  that  the  plant  has  been 
undisturbed  for  twenty  years.  Mr.  Dyer  also 
informs  me  that  the  plant  of  Cobaea  scandens, 
which  entirely  covers  the  front  of  his  cottage, 
was  planted  three  years  ago.  John  R.  Jackson, 
Lympstone,  Devons/i ire. 

Dulwich  Chrysanthemum  Show.— 
It  was  intended  to  abandon  the  21st 
annual  Chrysanthemum  sihow  at  Dulwich 
fixed  for  November  12  and  13,  but  on 
further  consideration  the  committee  has 
decided  to  hold  it  as  usual,  and  to 
devote  the  whole  of  the  money  paid  for  tickets 
of  admission  to  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Relief 
Fund.  To  make  it  possible  to  hand  the  whole 
takings  to  the  Fund,  the  committee  has  agreed 
to  pay  for  hall,  printing,  etc.,  in  fact,  the 
entire  costs,  from  funds  in  hand.  Exhibitors, 
both  trade  and  amateur,  have  patriotically 
agreed  to  exhibit  as  usual,  but  to  forgo  any 
prize  money,  receiving,  instead,  cards  denoting 
the  merits  of  their  exhibits.  The  exhibition  was 
to  have  been  held  at  the  Dulwich  Baths,  but  as 
these  are  occupied  by  Belgian  refugees,  it 
will  take  place  at  the  St.  Barnabas  Hall, 
Dulwich  Village,  on  November  12,  from 
3  p.m.  to  10  p.m.,  and  from  12  to  10 
p.m.  on  November  13.  It  is  felt  that  many 
who  have  not  yet  subscribed  to  the  Relief  Fund 
will  be  inclined  to  assist  it  through  this 
medium,  when  they  know  to  what  purpose  the 
money  will  be  placed.  Tickets,  6d.  each,  may 
be  had  on  application.  R.  B.  Leech,  Hon. 
Secretary,  Woodhall  College,  Dulwich  Common, 
8.E. 

Fruits  of  the  Double-flowered  Peach 
(see  p.  239). — I  am  forwarding  you  fruits  of  the 
Double-flowered  Peach,  grown  in  these  grounds, 
also  some  fruits  of  the  Almond,  a  good-sized  tree 
of  which  is  laden  with  fruit.  I  also  enclose  a 
flowering  spray  of  Eucalyptus  Gunnii,  which  has 
been  full  of  flower,  but  is  now  nearly  over.  The 
trees  are  about  40  feet  in  height,  and  have  been 
planted  for  nearly  20  years.  I  have  taken  seed 
from  them  and  raised  young  plants.  Enclosed 
is  a  piece  of  the  bark,  which  has  a  peculiar 
way  of  peeling  off.  /.  Barnard,  Mostyn  Hall 
Gardens,  Mostyn,  N.    Wales. 

Eucalyptus  Globulus  Flowering  in  the 
Open. -I  am  enclosing  a  flowering  spray  of 
Eucalyptus  Globulus.  The  tree  from  which  the 
spray  was  cut  I  raised  from  seed  and  planted 
it  in  the  open  eight  years  ago.  The  plant  is  now 
30  feet  high,  and  the  stem  is  16  inches  in  circum- 
ference at  the  base.  No  protection  is  afforded  in 
the  winter  beyond  what  it  receives  from  a  wall 
12  feet  high.     It  is  a  long  way   above  the  wall 


now,  and  the  top  is  exposed  to  the  winds  from 
the  north-west  and  south-west.  I  should  be 
pleased  if  you  could  let  me  know  if  my  specimen 
is  uncommon,  as  I  have  not  seen  so  large  a  tree 
before  so  far  from  the  south,  and  also  if  the 
branch  is  bearing  flowers  or  fruits.  There  is  a 
second  tree  by  the  side  of  the  first  one,  but 
not  so  tall,  being  25  feet  high.  Two  years  ago 
this  tree  developed  two  strong  growths  from 
near  the  base,  and  it  is  now  a  fine  specimen 
with  leaves  much  broader  "than  the  other.  F. 
White,  Whitehovse  Gardens,  Chandlers  Cross, 
Croxley  Green,   Hertfordshire. 

[The  shoot  bears  unopened,  fleshy  flowers  in 
the  leaf  axils.  If  you  remove  the  cap  you  will 
find  a  ring  of  stamens  and  the  pistil.  This 
Eucalyptus  survives  mild  winters,  such  as  we 
have  experienced  now  for  several  years  past, 
but  you  will  probably  lose  it  in  a  time  of  very 
severe  frost. — Eds.] 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

October  6. — Present:  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles, 
M.A.  (in  the  chair),  Messrs.  A.  Worsley,  W.  C. 
Worsdell,  J.  Fraser,  J.  Ramsbottom,  R.  H. 
Pearson,  and  F.  J.  Chittenden  (hon.  secretary). 

Hybrid  Saxifrage. — Mi'.  Fraser  showed  a 
hybrid  Saxifrage  which  had  appeared  in  his 
garden,  evidently  a  cross  between  S.  granulata 
and  one  of  the  mossy  Saxifrages,  probably  S. 
Rhei.  It  produced  leaves  in  autumn  somewhat 
intermediate  between  those  of  its  putative 
parents.  The  inflorescence  is  about  12  inches  in 
height  and  the  white,  cup-shaped  flowers  are 
tinted  with  red. 

.V  mpervivum  Chrysanthurn.-  Mr.  Worsley 
showed  an  inflorescence  of  this  plant,  and  re- 
marked that  apparently  two  forms  are  grown 
in  gardens  under  this  name,  one  having  lateral 
inflorescences  only,  the  other  having  a  large 
terminal  inflorescence. 

Malformatioji  in  Pinus  Thunbergii. — Mr. 
W.  C.  Worsdell  exhibited  a  curious  growth  of 
this  Pine  from  Sir  Edmund  Loder's  garden  at 
Leonardslea,  in  which  the  normal  shoot  foliage 
spurs  were  replaced  by  recurved  fleshy  scale 
leaves,  and  in  some  cases  by  a  pair,  probably 
homologous  with  the  paired  ovuliferous  scales  of 
the  Pine  cone.  Here  and  there  an  abortive 
female  cone  occurred.  A  fungus  was  present  in 
all  parts  of  the  shoot,  and  this  had  probably  in- 
duced the  malformation. 

Black  Apple.— Mr.  I.  A.  Walker,  of  Wood- 
berry,  Sydenham  Hill,  S.E.,  sent  a  perfectly 
black  Apple.  Only  once  before  has  an  Apple 
having  this  appearance  been  shown  before  the 
Committee,  and  on  that  occasion  Dr.  M.  C. 
Cooke  attributed  the  appearance  to  an  attack  of 
the  fungus  Sclerotinia  fructigena  (=  Monilia 
fructigena),  the  cause  of  brown  rot  of  various 
fruits. 


TRIAL  OF  SUNFLOWERS. 

September  25. — A  sub-committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Floral  Committee 
met  at  Wisley  on  September  25,  and  recom- 
mended the  following  Awards  to  perennial  Sun- 
flowers, which  were  confirmed  by  the  Council 
on  the  6th  inst.  : — 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Helianthus  multiflorus  plenus  (Barr),  H.  rigi- 
dus  Rev.  Woolley  Dod  (Barr),  Helenium  autum- 
nale.  superbum  rubnim  (Ruys),  H.  Riverton  Gem- 
(Barr,  Ruys),  H.  autumnale  grandiflorum 
(Barr),  H.a.   Gartensonne   (Barr). 


NATIONAL    SWEET    PEA. 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

October  13. — The  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  took  place  on 
Monday  last  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel, 
Victoria  Street.  The  chairman,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Harvey,  presided,  and  there  were  about  forty 
members   present.        After    the    minutes   of   the 


previous  meeting  had  been  read  by  the  secretary 
the  chairman  presented  the  annual  report  of  the 
committee,  from  which  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  : — 

Extracts  from  the  Report. 

The  season  1914  was  not  an  ideal  one  in  this  country 
for  Sweet  Peas.  The  seed  crop,  however,  has,  in  most 
districts,  been  moderately  good. 

Trials  were  held  as  arranged  at  the  Burbage  Experi- 
mental Station,  under  the  supervision  of  Major  Hurst. 
One  hundred  and  ten  stocks  were  tested,  and  the  classi- 
fication varieties  were  grown  for  comparison.  The 
committee  regrets  that  more  members  did  not  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  visiting   the  trials. 

The  Floral  Committee  met  at  Burbage  on  July  9 
and  10,  eight  of  the  nine  members  and  the  secretary 
being  present,  a  First-class  Certificate  was  awarded  to 
trial  No.  94,  and  this  was  reserved  for  the  Silver  Medal. 
This  variety  was  sent  by  Mr.  Alex.  Malcolm,  of  Duns, 
and  has  been  named  Fiery  Cross.  A  F.C.C.  was  also 
awarded  to  trial  184,  sent  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co., 
of  Edinburgh,  and  named  Jean  Ireland.  An  Award  of 
Merit  was  granted  to  trial  No.  112,  sent  by  Messrs. 
Dobbie  &  Co.,  and  named  Royal  Purple.  A  full  report 
of  the  work  of  the  Floral  Committee,  with  the  number 
of  votes  recorded,  and  by  whom  they  were  recorded, 
has  been  posted  to  members,  and  will  be  published  in 
the    Annual. 

Owing  to  the  extraordinary  weather  experienced  dur- 
ing the  second  week  in  July  the  London  Exhibition  was 
not  so  large  as  usual.  Many  competitors,  and  also  a 
large  number  of  trade  exhibitors,  were  compelled  to 
withdraw  at  the  last  minute. 

The  committee  had  arranged  for  the  provincial  show 
to  be  hetd  at  Belfast  on  July  24,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Belfast  Rose  and  Sweet  Pea  Society.  The  last  week 
in  June  the  secretary  received  an  intimation  from  the 
secretary  of  the  Belfast  Society  to  the  effect  that  owing 
to  the  political  unrest  in  Ireland  it  had  been  considered 
advisable  to  abandon  their  show  for  this  year. 

In  response  to  the  offer  of  a  prize  of  ten  guineas  by 
Mr.  H.  A.  Perkin,  supplemented  by  the  Gold  Medal  of 
the  Society,  several  streak  "  cures "  were  sent  in  for 
trial.  These  were  sent  under  numbers  to  four  superin- 
tendents in  different  parts  of  the  country  for  testing, 
ana  in  every  case  the  reports  agreed  that  the  materials 
supplied  were  ineffective. 

During  the  year  that  has  just  ended  145  new 
members  have  joined  the  Society,  and  72  have  resigned. 
Over  50  of  these  resignations  have  been  received  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Twenty-two  new  societies  have 
been  affiliated,  and  eight  have  resigned. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  at  the  last 
annual  general  meeting  a  special  general  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  and  adopting  or  rejecting  the 
proposed  new  rules  was  held  on  April  20,  at  the 
Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster.  After  con- 
siderable discussion  the  proposed  new  rules  were  re- 
jected by  a  large  majority. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
available  ground  at  the  Burbage  Experimental  Station 
will  in  future  be  required  for  government  work  Maj  ir 
Hurst  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  inform  the  com- 
mittee that  he  would  not  be  able  to  conduct  the  trials 
next  year.  The  committee  feel  that  although  there  is 
some  depression  existing  owing  to  the  war  trials 
ought  to  be  held  as  usual  in  1915,  and  have  therefore 
arranged  with  Mr.  Reginald  Christy,  of  Roxwell,  near 
Chelmsford,   to   grow   the  varieties  "sent  in. 

The  Society  has  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the  death 
of  Mr.  George  Gordon,  who  was  the  first  president.  He 
was  also  chairman  of  committee  for  the  years  1900, 
1901  and  1902. 

Owing  principally  to  the  war  the  committee  regret 
that  the  year  has  not  been  a  good  one  so  far  as  finance 
is  concerned.  The  balance  brought  forward  from  las' 
year  was  about  £30  less  than  in  1912-13.  Outstanding 
accounts  from  last  year  amounted  to  about  £37.  Gate 
money  at  the  London  show  amounted  to  £19  19s.,  as 
against  £26  17s.  in  1913.  The  receipts  for  novelty  tria's 
are  £3  17s.  6d.,  as  compared  with  £23  I2s.  6d.  last  >  car. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  £8  17s.  6d.  for  1014 
trials  was  received  before  the  last  annual  general  inee".- 
ing.  The  trials  expenses  this  year  amount  to  £64  5s.  I0d., 
as  compared  with  £48  10s.  2d.  in  1913,  the  increase 
being  mainly  due  to  the  decision  that  the  seeds  should 
b>5  sown  in  autumn  instead  of  spring.  Outstanding 
accounts  with  the  printers,  including  £21  postage  on 
Annuals  and  Schedules,  amount  to  about  £180,  and  this 
the  committee  propose  to  pay  with  the  balance  in  hand 
and  £150  from  the  deposit.  The  Society  will  therefore 
start  the  year  1914-15  free  of  any   liability. 

This  year  two  challenge  cups.,  viz.,  the  "  Horace 
Wiight  Challenge  Bowl'*  and  the  "  Hawlmark  Cup," 
have  been  won  outright.  The  committee  venture  to  Lope 
that  these  will  be  replaced.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  to  hold  the  London  show  at  the  Roval  Horticul- 
tural Hall,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  July' 13.  1915,  the 
only    suitable   date  that  the   hall    could   be   obtained. 

iThe  financial  statement  showed  receipts 
amounting  to  £782  14s.,  including  £200  on  de- 
posit account  and  £262  19s.  5d.,  the  amount  of 
subscriptions  for  1914,  whilst  the  expenditure 
was  £755  10s.,  leaving  a  credit  balance  in  the 
current  account  of  £27  4s. 

The  chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  balanne-sheet.  He  regretted  that  the 
financial  results  of  the  past  season  were  not  so 
good  as  usual.  There  had  been  a  number  of 
extraneous  items  to  meet,  including  outstanding 
accounts  from  last  year,  amounting  to  about 
£37.  The  secretarial  expenses  had  totalled 
£111,  for  it  would  be  remembered  that  an 
honorarium  of  seventy  rniineas  was  voted  to  the 
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late  secretary  at  the  last  meeting.  The  gate- 
money  at  the  show  was  less  by  £7  than  in  1913. 
They  hoped  to  effect  certain  savings  during  the 
coming  year,  and  the  committee  considered  it 
advisable  to  withdraw  £150  from  the  deposit  ac- 
count in  order  to  clear  up  all  liabilities,  £50  still 
remaining  on  deposit.  The  war  had  had  a  bad 
effect  on  the  membership,  but  during  the 
twelve  months  they  had  enrolled  145  new 
members.  Twenty-two  new  societies  had  joined 
in  affiliation,  which  was  more  than  double 
that  of  last  year,  but  against  this  must  be 
set  eight  which  had  resigned.  The  committee 
had  considered  the  advisability  of  holding  trials 
in  1915,  and  had  decided  to  do  so  as  usual,  in 
order  that  matters  should  go  on  as  normally  as 
possible.  He  was  glad  that  Mr.  Christy,  who 
had  considerable  experience  with  Sweet  Peas, 
had  consented  to  act  as  trials  superintendent. 
The  committee  considered  it  inadvisable  to  hold 
a  provincial  exhibition  in  the  season  1915.  He 
had  pleasure  in  proposing  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  balance-sheet.  Sir.  Brunton  seconded, 
and  the  motion  was  carried   unanimously. 

The  officers  and  various  committees  were  next 
thanked  for  their  services,  and  the  meeting  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  scrutineers  of  the 
ballot,  Messrs.  Quick,  Pinches  and  Stevens  being 
appointed. 

Certain  members  had  notified  the  secretary 
of  suggested  alterations  to  the  Rules,  and  the  con- 
sideration of  these  was  the  next  business.  Mr. 
E.  W.  King  suggested  alterations,  amendments 
and  additions  to  Rules  14,  16,  19,  22,  and  25. 
With  regard  to  Rule  14  his  proposal  was  as 
follows  : — 

"  The  Floral  Committee  to  work  in  three  sections, 
places  to  be  balloted  for,  one  section  then  to  work 
from  1  onwards,  another  section  backwards,  and  trie 
other  section  from  about  centre  to  end,  and  from  1  to 
the  number  they  started.  Each  section  to  record  then- 
votes  on  cards  provided,  not  divulging  nor  hinting  to 
another  section  what  they  have  marked  on  the  cards, 
and  after  inspection  the  cards  to  be  handed  to  the 
secretary,  and  on  total  of  9  votes  or  members  present, 
the  variety  which  has  received  seven-ninths  of  votes 
of  the  members  present  to  be  awarded  a  First-class 
Certificate.  The  variety  securing  a  clear  majority 
of  votes  to  have  an  Award  of  Merit.  Any  member  who 
lias  voted  for  a  variety  in  which  he  or  she  has  any 
financial   interest   such   vote   shall   be   struck    out." 

The  proposal  did  not  meet  with  favour,  the 
feeling  of  the  meeting  being  that  the  Floral 
Committee  should  be  allowed  to  work  in  their 
own  way  as  at  present;  moreover,  the  new 
conditions  would  involve  a  waste  of  time. 
On  being  put  to  the  vote  the  motion  was 
negatived  by  30  votes  to  4.  As  the  alterations 
to  Rules  16,  19  and  25,  proposed  by  Mr.  King, 
were  governed  by  his  proposed  amendment  to 
Rule  14,  he  withdrew  them.  With  regard  to 
Rule  22,  the  alteration  he  proposed  was  as 
follows  : — "  The  Floral  Committee  shall  indi- 
cate not  more  than  three  varieties  which  they 
consider  to  be  the  best  in  each  colour  class,  and 
shall  place  them  in  alphabetical  order."  Mr. 
Curtis,  seconding  Mr.  King's  proposition  with 
regard  to  this  rule,  pointed  out  that  in  some 
instances  there  were  not  more  than  one  variety 
of  a  certain  colour,  and  that  the  alteration  was 
necessary  to  make  the  rule  workable.  The 
amendment  was  carried  by  the  unanimous  vote. 
A  new  rule  proposed  by  Mr.  Harvey — "The 
committee  shall  have  power  to  refuse  member- 
ship to  any  person  " — was  also  adopted,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  it  should  be  Rule  No.  4. 

Mr.  Ireland  proposed  that  Rule  20  should  read 
•'  No  award  of  any  kind  to  be  made  to  any 
variety  at  the  trials  that  contains  more  than  one 
Rogue."  Mr.  Thomas  Stevenson  considered 
that  the  adoption  of  such  a  motion  would  be  a 
retrograde  movement,  and  he  considered  that 
the  question  of  the  purity  of  stocks  at  the  trials 
had  been  thoroughly  thrashed  out  and  settled 
long  ago.  Mr.  Ireland's  proposition  found  only 
two  supporters,   and   was  therefore  lost. 

The  election  of  officers  was  the  next  business. 
Miss  H.  C.  Philbrick  was  elected  president; 
Mr.  Edward  Sherwood  was  re-elected  treasurer  ; 
Mr.  E.  H.  Christy  was  elected  chairman  of  com- 
mittee ;  Mr.  Reg.  Christy  superintendent  of 
trials  for  1915  ;  and  Mr.  H.  D.  Tigwell  secretary 
at  a  salary  of  £50.  Four  vacancies  on  the  general 
committee  were  filled  bv  the  election  of 
Messrs.  B.  Peyman,  E.  R.  Janes,  T.  A.  We6ton, 
and  F.  W.  Harvey.  The  provincial  cor- 
responding members  of  the  committee  were 
all      re-elected,      with      the     addition     of      Mr. 


Reekie,  Bank  House,  Congleton.  The  election 
of  nine  members  of  the  Floral  Committee  was 
by  ballot,  and  the  scrutineers  announced  that 
Messrs.  R.  Bolton,  J.  M.  Bridgeford,  C.  H. 
Curtis,  Arthur  Hallam,  George  Herbert,  Andrew 
Ireland,  T.  Jones,  H.  Smith,  and  T.  Stevenson 
had  been  successful. 


Other  Sections. 

Bedding  Varieties. — Argos,  Amanda,  Barlow's 
Bedder,   Charlotte,  Gluckhauf,   Marianne. 

Cosmea- flowered. — Crawley   Star. 

Mignon  or  Tom  Thumb. — Agnes,  Jules  Closson, 
Lancer,   and   Pembroke. 

Anemone-flowered. — Mons.  Ch.  Dupont. 


NATIONAL    DAHLIA. 

Following  upon  the  great  trial  of  Dahlias  held 
during  the  season  of  1913  by  Mr.  Reginald  Cory, 
at  Duffryn,  Cardiff,  it  was  decided  last  spring 
to  conduct  a  trial  on  somewhat  similar  lines 
in  Scotland,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether 
the  results  obtained  at  Cardiff  would  be  main- 
tained in  the  North.  The  National  Dahlia 
Society  accepted  the  offer  of  Mr.  Robert  Fife, 
of  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Edinburgh,  to  con- 
duct the  trial  in  the  firm's  grounds  there.  The 
varieties  under  trial  were,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  same  as  those  grown  at  Cardiff  in  1913,  and 
each  variety  was  represented  by  two  plants. 

Those  who  contributed  to  the  Scottish  trial 
and  who  sent  all  plants  free  of  charge,  were 
Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech;  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley ;  Mr.  J.  A 
Jarrett,  Anerley  (an  amateur)  ;  Mr.  S.  Morti 
mer,  Farnham ;  Mr.  J.  B.  Riding,  Chingford 
Messrs.  W.  Treseder,  Ltd.  ,  Cardiff ;  Mi- 
Charles  Turner,  Slough ;  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware 
Ltd  Feltham ;  Mr.  J.  it'.  West,  Brentwood 
and  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co. 

The  varieties  on  trial  numbered  458  (in  addi 
tion  to  many  seedlings),  grouped  as  follows 
Cactus,  113 ;  Bedding  Cactus,  11 ;  Paeony 
flowered,  124 ;  Pompons,  42 ;  Decorative,  45 
Collerettes,  103 ;  Show  and  Fancy,  47 ;  Singles, 
36 ;  with  some  other  sections  represented  by 
fewer  varieties. 

The  inspection  took  place  on  September  14, 
and  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed 
to  make  the  awards  from  a  garden  decora- 
tive point  of  view  :  Mr.  J.  E.  McHattie, 
Superintendent  of  Parks,  Edinburgh;  Mr.  J. 
Whitton,  Superintendent  of  Parks,  Glasgow ; 
Mr.  Matthew  Campbell,  nurseryman,  Blantyre ; 
Mr.  John  Smellie,  nurseryman,  Busby ;  Mr.  D. 
Kidd,  gardener  to  Lord  Elphinstone,  Carberry 
Towers,  Musselburgh ;  and  Mr.  J.  Highgate, 
gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Linlithgow,  Hope- 
toun   House,    South   Queensferry. 

The  following  varieties  were  granted  three 
marks  (XXX),  which  indicate  the  highest  quality 
for  garden   decoration  : 

Collerette  Dahlias. 

Anerley  Gem,  Annan,  Carl  Bechstadt, 
Deveron,  Doon,  Esk,  Fascination,  Forth,  Henri 
Farman,  Holyrood,  Inchmarnock,  Lugar, 
Leader,  Liffey,  Monarch,  Nethan,  Ouse,  Parrot, 
Purity,  Queen  Bess,  Queen  Mary,  St.  Abbs, 
Skerrvvore  (see  coloured  plate  in  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  March  14,  1914),  Tay,  Thames. 
Tweed,  Tuskar  (see  coloured  plate  in  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  May  23,  1914). 

Cactus   Dahlias. 

Amos  Perry,  Eclair,  Firefly,  Ivernia,  Mrs. 
Freeman  Thomas,  Mrs.  F.  Grinsted,  Mrs.  F. 
Paton,  Mrs.  J.  Barker,  Mrs.  Landale,  Nimrod, 
Salmon  Queen,  Star,  Vivid,  Vulcan,  Westhall 
Scarlet. 

Paeon  y-flowered. 

A.  Roosevelt,  Codsall  Gem,  Europa,  Gen. 
Botha,  Germania,  Hortulanus  Budde,  H.  J. 
Lovinck,  Kakadee.  Liberty,  Lord  Milner, 
Mafeking,  Mozart,  Paul  Kruger,  Pretoria,  Prim- 
rose Queen,  Queen  Wilhelmina,  Reynolds, 
Salome,  Sparkler,  Splendour,  Weber. 
Pompons. 

Blush    Gem,    Crusoe,    Daisy,    Evelyn,    Glow, 
Ideal,  Ivy,  Little  Beeswing,  Little  Frank,  Little 
Mary,  Tommy  Keith,  Tommy  Laing. 
Single  Dahlias. 

Althea,  Beacon,  Cardinal,  Grenadier,  Mrs.  W. 
Merry,  Mr.  E.  D.  Till,  Mikado,  Owen  Thomas, 
Rosemary  Bridge,   Willie  Fife. 
Show  Dahlias. 

Duchess  of  York,  Excellent,  Prince  Bismarck, 
Prince  of  Denmark,  William  Rawlings. 
Decorative    Dahlias. 

Brentwood  Yellow,  Delice,  Firefly,  Jeanne 
Charmet,  K.  A.  Victoria,  Lorely,  Loveliness, 
Mont  Rose,  Offenbach,  Princess  Juliana,  Sul- 
phurea,  W.  Goethe. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  OF  IRELAND. 

October  9. — The  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Council  was  held  on  this  date  at  the  Society's 
offices,  5,  Molesworth  Street,  Dublin.  The  sche- 
dule for  the  autumn  show  next  year  having 
been  altered,  and  additional  classes  in  the 
vegetable  section  arranged  for,  it  was  approved. 
The  Society  has  decided  to  hold  a  6how 
in  the  winter  of  1915.  The  exhibits  included  a 
collection  of  Paeony-flowered  and  Collerette 
Dahlias  shown  by  Messrs.  Chas.  Ramsay  and 
Son,  Ballsbridge ;  border  Asters,  shown  by 
Messrs.  Wm.  Watson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Clontarf ; 
and  Apples,  staged  by  Captain  Riall,  Old 
Conna,  Bray,  for  which  a  Cultural  Certificate 
was  awarded. 


SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL. 

October  6. — The  monthly  meeting  cf  this 
association  was  held  in  the  Goold  Hall,  Edin- 
burgh on  the  6th  inst.  Mr.  King,  the  president, 
was  in  the  chair,  and  there  was  an  attendance  of 
80  members. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  D.  M.  Welsh,  Spean  Lodge. 
Spean  Bridge,  Inverness-shire,  on  "Vegetables 
for  the  Western  Highlands,"  was  read  by  the 
secretary.  Mr.  Welsh  started  by  describing 
some  of  the  weather  conditions  which  the  grower 
of  vegetables  had  to  contend  with  in  Lochaber. 
At  Spean  Lodge  the  average  rainfall  was  67 
inches.  In  1913  it  was  65.24  inches,  the  wettest 
months  being  March  (8.87  inches)  and  Novem- 
ber (11.43),  and  the  driest,  July  (1.26),  August 
(2.83),  and  October  (5.95).  There  were  215  wet 
days,  and  on  nine  days  over  1  inch  of  rain 
fell.  The  maximum  temperature  was  79° 
(Fahr.),  and  the  minimum  12°  (20°  of 
frost).  Frost  was  registered  in  every  month 
of  the  year,  and  on  July  6  there  were  6°. 
This  is  exceptional,  but  what  is  known  as 
Buchan's  third  cold  period — May  9  to  13 — is  of 
annual  occurrence,  only  it  comes  a  little  later, 
May  12  to  18,  and  at  this  time  as  much  as 
14°  of  frost  have  been  registered.  In  early 
September  the  return  of  frost  is  certain;  on 
September  1,  1906,  there  were  18°.  The 
growing  season  is  therefore  restricted  to  the 
period  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  beginning 
of  September,  approximately  four  months,  and 
during  that  period  the  weather  is  often  none  of 
the  best,  and  late  and  early  frosts  are  accom- 
panied by  a  moist  atmosphere.  The  soil  at  Spean 
Lodge  is  peaty  and  as  black  as  coal,  so  that  it 
easily  absorbs  the  sun's  rays,  and  this,  com- 
bined with  the  moisture  which  it  contains,  makes 
a  kind  of  hot-bed,  which  produces  very  rapid 
growth ;  but  evaporation  is  very  active  in  dry 
weather,  and  after  fourteen  days  drought  plants 
show  signs  of  distress.  In  1913  vegetables  were 
almost  roasted,  yet  the  longest  spell  of  drought 
was  twenty  days.  Under  these  conditions,  to 
keep  up  a  supply  of  vegetables  all  the  year  round 
requires  skill  and  experience.  The  first  crop  is 
Spinach.  Cabbage  is  the  next  crop,  coming  into 
use  about  the  middle  of  June.  The  seedlings  are 
raised  under  glass  and  grown  in  cold  frames 
till  April,  when  they  are  planted  in  the 
open  ground,  but  they  have  to  be  covered 
at  night  during  May.  Autumn-sown  plants 
fail  to  withstand  the  winter.  Salad  plants 
are  plentiful  by  the  middle  of  June,  the 
moist  conditions  suiting  them,  and  Peas 
and  Cauliflower  usually  come  into  use  about 
the  same  time.  Cauliflower  does  well,  and 
Radish  grows  to  perfection.  Broad  Beans  also 
do  well,  but  French  Beans  and  Scarlet  Runners 
are  uncertain  crops.  Potatos  are  "  boxed  "  and 
ulanted  out  about  the  second  week  of  April. 
Brussels  Sprouts  do  well,  and  with  Borecole  and 
Savoys  help  to  keep  up  the  winter  supply. 
Broccoli  will  not  succeed.  Of  root  crops  Onions 
and  Leeks  succeed  well,  but,  like  all  vegetables 
which  require  a  long-growing  season,  they  must  be 
raised  under  glass.     Beet  grows  too  large,  unless 
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sown  as  late  as  June,  and  Jerusalem  Artichokes 
produce  stems  10  feet  in  height  and  heavy  crops 
of  tubeis.  Carrots  do  exceedingly  well  in  fresh 
peat.  This  year  crops  are  good.  The  highest 
temperature  recorded  was  84°,  on  August  20, 
and  on  September  17  10°  of  frost  occurred. 

The  exhibits  were  : — Sixty  varieties  of  Early- 
flowering,  Japanese,  Pompon  and  Single  Chry- 
santhemums, and  new  American  Antirrhinum 
"  Nelroes,"  from  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co., 
Edinburgh  (awarded  a  Silver  Medal)  ;  18 
varieties  of  Potatos,  from  Miss  Burton,  Polton 
(awarded  a  Silver  Medal)  ;  12  varieties  of  Apples, 
from  Mr.  W.  G.  Pirie,  Dalhousie  Castle, 
Midlothian  (awarded  a  Cultural  Certificate)  ; 
collection  of  vegetables,  from  Mr.  D.  M.  Welsh, 
Spean  Lodge  (awarded  a  Cultural  Certificate)  ; 
flowers  of  Cobea  scandens  from  the  open,  shown 
by  Mr.  C.  Comfort,  Broomfield,  Midlothian: 
dried  Potatos,  from  Mr.  Geo.  P.  Berry,  Board 
of  Agriculture,  London  ;  and  Asters  Nancy  Bal- 
lard and  Glory  of  Colwall,  from  Mr.  A.  Porter, 
Davidsons   Mains,   Midlothian. 


©bituat£. 


Walter  B.  Kirkpatbick.-Mi-.  Walter  B. 
Kirkpatrick,  Dalbeattie,  a  keen  amateur  gar- 
dener, died  on  October  7.  Deceased  was  station 
agent  of  the  G.  &  S.W.  Railway  at  Dalbeattie, 
and  the  station  garden  there  was  always  in  the 
first-class  in  the  annual  competition  for  premiums 
awarded  by  the  directors  of  the  railway. 

Thomas  E.  TowERSON.-We  regret  to  re- 
cord the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Edward  Towerson, 
aged  forty-five,  who  died  on  the  1st  ult.  at 
Spring  Station,  Kentucky,  from  injuries  caused 
by  his  horse.  The  deceased,  who  was  a  native 
of  Millfield,  Keswick,  Cumberland,  was  gardener 
to  Dr.  A.  J.  A.  Alexander. 

The  late  Mr.  Arderne.— It  was  with  ex- 
treme regret  that  I  read  in  your  last  issue  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Arderne,  of  The  Hill, 
Claremont,  S.A.  By  his  death  South  Africa  loses 
one  of  its  most  ardent  and  enthusiastic  amateur 
gardeners.  As  one  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
serving  him  for  5Jt  years,  I  can  testify  to  his 
horticultural  enthusiasm,  which  was  devoted 
especially  to  flowering  trees  and  shrubs.  As 
witness  of  his  devotion  to  gardening,  I  may 
say  that  it  was  his  daily  custom  to  meet 
me  at  6.30  a.m.  in  order  to  inspect  and  plan 
the  work  of  his  gardens.  By  9  o'clock  he  was 
on  his  way  to  his  office  in  Cape  Town.  Between 
4  and  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  would  return, 
and  then  again  his  garden  would  occupy  his 
attention  until  the  dinner  hour.  Mr.  Arderne 
was  probably  the  first  to  introduce  successfully 
the  Rhododendron  into  South  Africa,  and  at 
the  time  I  left  several  hundred  plants  were 
growing  luxuriantly.  He  purchased  one  of  the 
early  plants  of  Pink  Pearl,  and  it  became  the 
king  of  the  collection.  How  many  times  Mr. 
Arderne  top-dressed  that  tree  I  cannot  tell, 
but  it  certainly  repaid  him  for  all  the  care 
and  attention  he  bestowed  on  this  particular 
favourite.  He  was  very  proud  of  the  famous 
specimen  tree  of  Araucaria  excelsa,  which  was 
142  feet  high  at  the  time  I  was  there.  I  re- 
member on  one  occasion,  after  a  severe  gale 
during  the  night,  meeting  the  deceased  gentle- 
man coming  up  the  lawn  in  his  pyjamas  soon 
after  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  his  return 
from  a  visit  to  see  if  the  ton  of  the  giant  had 
been  taken  out,  as  he  was  always  afraid  would 
be  the  case  during  severe  storms.  A  very  fine 
specimen  of  Bougainvillea  spectabilis  stood  along- 
side the  carriage  drive.  It  was  40  feet  high 
and  as  much  through.  Another  favourite  of 
Mr.  Arderne's  was  a  fine  specimen  of  Paulownia 
imperialis,  40  feet  high.  What  a  magnificent 
sight  this  tree  is,  when  in  full  flower,  as  1  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  on  a  few  occasions  ! 
I  could  go  on  describing  many  of  the  fine  speci- 
men trees  which  go  to  make  "The  Hill  "  famous, 
but  I  will  conclude  with  recording  my  appre- 
ciation for  one  of  the  most  kind-hearted  and 
generous  of  men  whose  enthusiasm  for  horticul- 
ture knew  no  bounds.     H.  Wilton,  The  Gardens, 

Hebcrs  Mount,  Ilkley. 


M  ARKE  T  S 


COVENT  GARDEN,  October  U. 
:  caDnot  accept  any  responsibility  Cor  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  t  very 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not 
l-'pres-nt  the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
;  eneral  average  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
sa  i  pies,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day.— Eds. 
Cut  Flowers,  &e. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices 


s.d.  s.d. 


a.  d.  b.  ' !  - 


Arum3(Ricbardias), 

Marguerites,       per 

per  ' li ■)/.. 

2  G-  3  0  t 

doz.  bunches  . . 

10-13 

Carnations,         per 

Michaelmas 

dozen    blooms, 

Daisies,    per 

best  American 

doz.  bunches . . 

3  0-40 

varieties 

13-19 

Neiines,    per    doz. 

—  smaller,       per 

spikes 

3  0-40 

doz.  bunches . . 

10  0-12  0 

Orchids,  per  doz. : 

—  Carola      (crim- 

—  Cattleya 

9  0-10  0 

son),extra  large 

2  6-30 

—  Cypripe  d  iuni, 

16-20 

—  Malmaison.per 

—  Harrisonii,   per 

doz.  blooms 

doz,  blooms    . . 

4  0-50 

pink 

10  0-12  0 

—  Odontoglossum 

Chry  s  a  n  t  h  e  m  u  m , 

crispum 

2  0-30 

s  p  e  e  i  m  e  n 

Pelargoniums,    per 

blooms,  white. 

doz.     bunehes, 

per  doz. 

2  0-26 

double    scarlet 

5  0-60 

—  yellow  per  doz. 

2  0-23 

—  white,  per  doz. 

—  pink            ,, 

19-20 

bunches 

3  0-40 

—  bronze 

16-19 

Phys:dis,  per    doz. 

—  white,  medium 

bun 

5  0-6  0 

per  doz. 

13-16 

Roses :    per  dozen 

—  coloured,      per 

blooms,    Bride 

0  6-13 

doz 

0  9-13 

—  F  r  a  u      Karl 

—  Spray,     white, 

Druschki 

10-16 

per  doz.  bun.. . 

4  0-60 

—  Eaiserin      Au- 

 yellow,    per 

gusta    Victoria 

10-16 

doz.  bun. 

3  0-40 

—  LadyHillingdon 

0  9-10 

pink,         per 

—  Liberty 

1  0-  1  6 

doz.  bun. 

4  0-60 

—  Madame      A. 

bronze,    per 

Chatenay 

10-20 

doz.  bun. 

3  6-50 

—  Melody 

1  0-  1  :* 

Bucharis,  per  doz. 

3  0    — 

—  My  Maryland.. 

0  9-13 

Gardenias,  per  box 

—  Niphetos 

10-13 

of    16    and    IS 

—  Prince  de  Bul- 

blooms 

13-20 

garia 

1  0-  1  6 

Lapageria  alba,  per 

—  Kichmond 

10-16 

doz.  blooms   . . 

16-20 

—  Sunburst 

10-16 

LUiuro       auratum, 

—  Sunrise 

0  9-  1  0 

pel  bunch 

2  6-30 

—  White  Crawford 

10-16 

—  longiflorura, 

Statice,  mauve,  per 

per  doz.,  long. . 

16-20 

doc.  bunches.. 

2  0-26 

-     —    si  1.  ill 

1  9-  l!  0 

—  white,  per  doz. 

Lilium  lancifolfum 

bunches 

2  0-30 

album,  long    .. 

16-20 

Stephanotis,  per  72 

short     . . 

13-20 

pips 

—    — 

rubrum,  per 

Tuberoses,  on  stems, 

doz.,  lone 

10-13 

per  doz. 

0  5-06 

short    .. 

1  0    — 

short,  per  doz. 

0  3-04 

LUy  of-the-Valley, 

Violets, English, per 

per        dozen 

do/,  bunches  . . 

10-16 

bunches : 

—  Princess     of 

—  extra  special  . . 

15  0    — 

Wales, doz.  bun. 

2  0-36 

—  special 

10  0-12  0 

White  Heather,  per 

—  ordinary 

8  0-90 

doz.  bunches. . 

4  0-60 

Cut  Foliage,  fee.:  Aver 

age  Wholesale  Prlees. 

8.  d.  s.  d. 

s-d.  s.  d. 

Adiantum     Fern 

Croton         foliage, 

(Maidenhair), 

doz.  bunches 

12  0-15  0 

best,  per   doz. 

Cycas    leaves,    per 

bunches 

3  0-48 

doz. 

2  0-90 

Agrostis          (Fairy 

Eulalia      japonlca, 

Grass),  per  doz. 

per  bunch 

10-16 

bunches 

2  0-40 

Lichen    Moss,    per 

Asparagus    plumo- 

dozen  boxes   . . 

9  0-10  0 

sus,  long  trails, 

Moss,       gross 

per   half-dozen 

16-20 

bunches 

6  0    — 

—  medium,     doz. 

Myrtle,  doz.  bnchs. 

bunches 

12  0-18  0 

English, 

—  Sprengeri 

6  0-12  0 

small-leaved 

6  0    — 

Autumn       foliage, 

Pernettia,          well 

various,        per 

berried,         per 

doz.  bunches  . . 

4  0-60 

doz.  bunches  . . 

8  0-90 

Carnation     foliage, 

Smilax,  per   bunch 

dnz.  bunches  . . 

3  0-60 

of  6  trail* 

10-13 

Average  Wholesale  Prlees 


Remarks. — The  supplies  throughout  the  market  appear 
to  be  larger  this  week,  but  trade  is  very  dull.  There 
are  one  or  two  fresh  varieties  of  white  Chrysanthemums, 
two  of  the  best  being  Money  Maker  and  Mrs.  Roots.  The 
bunches  of  white  sprays  are  more  plentiful  and  their 
prices  are  lower.  An  abundant  supply  of  English 
single  Violets  has  reached  the  market,  the  variety 
Princess  of  Wales  being  exceptionally  good.  Consign- 
ments of  Stephanotis  are  again  arriving  from  Guern- 
sey, also  a  few  boxes  of  Eucharis.  There  are  good 
specimens  of  Gardenia,  but  there  is  no  special  demand 
for  these  flowers. 

Plants  in  Pots,  &e. : 
s.d. 
Aralia       Sieboldii, 
dozen 

Araucaria    excelsa 

per  dozen 
Asparagus    plumo- 

sus  nanus,  per 

doaen    . . 

—  Sprengeri 
Aspidistra,  per  doz. , 

green    . .         . .  18  0- 

—  variegated      . .  30  0' 
Begonia,  Gloire  de 

Lorraine,    4*'s, 
per  dozen        ..  13  0 


4  0- 
18  0 


s.d. 
6  0 
21  0 


s.  d,  s.  d. 


10  o. 
6  0 


12  0 
■  8  0 


-30  0 
-60  0 


Cacti,    various,  per 

tray  of  15'a     . . 

tray  of  I2's     . . 
Chrysanthemum, 

48's,  per  dozen    6  0-12  0 
Cocos   Weddeliana, 

48's,  per  doz.     . 

I 60's,  per  doz. 

Croton,   per   dozen  18  0-30  0 
Cyclamen,  4S's,  per 

doz 10  0-12  6 

Dracaena,       green, 

per  dozen        . .  10  0-12  0 


4  0 

6  0 


18  0-30  0 
8  0-12  0 


Plants  in  Pots,  &c.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices— Cont. 


s.d.  s.d. 
Erica  nivalis,  48's, 

per  dozen        ,.   10  0-15  0 

—  —  thumbs, 

per  doz.  , .     3  0-50 

—  gracilis,  thumbs, 

per  doz.  . .     3  0-50 

48's,  per  doz.    9  0-12  y 

Ferns,   in   thumbs, 

per  100..         ..     8  0-12  0 

—  in     small     and 

large  60's        . .  12  0-20  0 

—  in      48's,     per 

dozen    . .         . .     6  0-60 

—  choicer     sorts, 

per  dozen        ..     8  0-12  0 

—  In      32's,      per 

doz 10  0-18  0 

Ficus  repens,   48's, 

per  dV>a.  . .     4  6-50 

tO's,  per  doz.     3  0-36 

Geonoma      gracilis 

60's  per  dozen..     6  0-80 

—  larger,  each    . .     2  6-76 
Kentia       Belmore- 

ana,  per  dozen    6  0-80 


s.d.  B*d 
Kentia  Forsteriana, 

60*8.  per  dozen    4  0-80 

larger,    per 

doz 18  0-36  o 

Latania  borbonica, 

per  dozen        . .   12  0-30  0 
Lilium    lancifolium 

album,  pr.  doz.  18  0-24  O 

—  —  ruorum, 

per  doz.  ..   15  0-21  O 

—  longiflorum,  per 

dozen    ..         ..12  0-15  0 
Lily-of-the-Valley 

—  48's,  per  dozen  21  0-30  0 
Marguerites, in  48's, 

per  doz.,  white         — 
Pandanns  Veitchii, 

per  dozen        . .  36  0-48  0 
Phoenix     rupicola, 

each       . .  . .     2  6-21  0 

Solamims,  4s's,  per 

doaen     8  0-.9  0 

Spiraea,  white,  32's 

per  dozen  6  0-80 

—  pink,   32's,    per 

dozen    . .  . .      9  0-12  0 


Remarks. — In  addition  to  the  plants  quoted  in  the 
list,  there  are  a  few  white  Marguerites  and  Begonias, 
but  Ericas  are  the  chief  subjects,  and  good  plant k 
can  be  bought  very  cheaply.  There  is  a  plentiful 
selection  of  Ferns,  and  the  better  varieties  consist  of 
Asplenium,  Nephrolepis  Todaeoides,  N.  Scottii,  N.  tube- 
rosa  and  N.  exaltata,  Asparagus  plumosus  and  A. 
Sprengeri,  which  can  be  obtained  in  thumb-pots,  also 
small  and  large  sixty-sized  pots,  are  all  good,  well 
furnished  plants. 


Fruit :  Average  Wholesale  Prlees. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

B.d.     s.d. 

Apples— 

Grapes  (continucd)- 

—  Cal  if  ornian, 

—  English,     Gros 

Newtown    Pip- 

Colmar, per  lb. 

0  8-  1  O 

pins,  per  box. . 

6  0-76 

—  Gros       Maroc, 

—  English  dessert, 

per  lb. 

O9-10 

per  k  bushel    . . 

2  6-46 

—  Muscat      of 

—  cooking,  1  bush. 

2  0-40 

Alexandria   .. 

10-26 

Bananas,  bunch: 

—  Canon  Hall,  per 

—  Medium 

4  0-46 

lb 

10-3O 

—  X-medium 

5  0-  6  ll 

Nuts,    Brazils,   per 

—  Bxtra    . 

6  6-76 

cwt 

60  0    — 

—  Double  X 

8  0-86 

—  Walnuts  (Eng- 

— Giant    .. 

9  0-1J  0 

lish),  perdoz.lb. 

—  Red,  per  ton  .. 

£20     — 

Doubles 

8  O-lu  0- 

—  Jamaica,  p.  ton  £15     - 

Singles 

4  0-50 

Blackberries,      per 

Pears,      American. 

peck 

10-16 

per  barrel 

15  0-30  0 

Cobnuts,  per  lb.    . . 

0  4     — 

—  Californian, 

Cranberries,      per 

per  case 

7  6-15  f> 

case 

9  0-12  0 

—  English,       4 

Damsons,  per  Hsieve 

i  e-  2  o 

Bieve 

2  6-  5  0 

Grapes:     Alicante, 

—  stewing,       per 

per  lb 

0  6-  0  0 

bushel 

2  6-30 

—  Black    Ham- 

Prunes, per  i  bus. 

2  0-36 

burgh,  per  lb. 

0  6-10 

Sloes,  per  doz.  lbs. 

2  0-2  0- 

Remarks. — The  market  is  well  supplied  with  English 
Apples,  both  cooking  and  dessert  varieties.  There  is 
a  plentiful  supply  of  English  Pears,  and  a  few  Pears 
are  arriving  daily  from  France.  A  large  consignment 
of  American  barrelled  Pears,  including  the  varieties 
Keiffer,  Bdanjou  and  Beurre  Bosc,  reached  the  market 
this  week.  Grapes  of  all  varieties  are  plentiful.  Pluraa 
are  still  numerous,  also  Prunes,  Damsons,  Blackberries 
and  Sloes.  The  supplies  of  Walnuts  and  Cobnuts  have 
increased  during  the  week,  especially  the  large  Walnuts 
known  as  doubles. — E.  H.  R.,  Covent  Garden,  October  U, 
19U. 

Vegetables  t  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Beans,  French,  per 

lb 

—  Scarlet  Runner, 

per  bushel 
Beetroot,      per 

bushel    . 
Brussels     Sprouts, 

per  A  bus. 
Cabbages,  per  tally 
Carrots,  per  bag    . . 
Cauliflowers,     per 

tally 
Celery,  perdoz.  bun. 
Corn  cobs,  per  doz. 
Cucumbers,  ner  flat 
Garlic,  per  lb. 
Horseradish,      per 

bundle 
Leeks,  per  dozen  . . 
Lettuce,  round,  per 

bus. 


s.d.  s.d. 


8  0-10  0 

3  6-46 

10  0-12  0 

9  0-12  0 
10-16 

4  0-50 
10-13 

4  0-50 
1  6-  — 

16-20 


s.d.  s.d. 
2  0-40 


Mint,  per  doz. 
Mushrooms,    culti- 
vated, per  lb. . . 

—  Buttons 
Mustard  and  Cresa, 

per  dozen  pun- 
nets 

Onions,  per  bus.   . . 

Parsley,  per  dozen 
bunches 

Radishes,  per  doz. 

Sage,  per  dozen     . . 

Tom  atos ,  Engl  ish, 
per  doz.  lbs.   . . 

—  seconds 
Thyme,  per   dozen 

bunches 
Turnip,  English,  per 

bag 
Watercress,  per  doz.    0  4-06 


0  10-  1  o 
3  0    — 

10-20 
0  9    — 

2  0-40 

2  6-30 
LO-16 


3  6-46 


Remarks. — English  Tomatos  and  Cucumbers  are  both 
plentiful.  The  supply  of  cultivated  Mushrooms  is 
limited.  The  season  "for  Peas,  Scarlet  Runners  and 
Vegetable  Marrows  is  nearly  over,  and  there  are  fewer 
Cauliflowers,  Cabbages  and  Brussels  Sprouts.  Trade  in 
all  departments  is  fairly  good. — E.  H.  R.,  Covent 
Garden,   October  24,   191&. 


Bedford 

Blackland 

Lincoln 


New  Potatos. 

.d.  I 

Kent 


s.  d. 
3  0-36 

2  9-30 

3  0-401  Essex 


8.  d.  s.d. 
3  0-40 
3  0-33 


Remarks. — Trade  is  still  very  slow.  Supplies  are 
moderate,  and  there  are  heavy  stocks  of  tubers  in  Lon- 
don. Best  Potatos  are  scarce. — E.  J.  Newborn,  Covent 
Garden  and  St,  Pancras,  October  U,  19U. 
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ENQUIRY. 

Can  any  correspondent  give  me  a  receipt  for 
making  Damson  wine?      W.    W. 

[To  four  gallons  of  Damsons  add  five  and  a-half 
gallons  of  soft  water.  Allow  the  fruits  to 
simmer  gently  until  they  are  tender,  when  15  lbs. 
of  sugar  and  6  ozs.  of  red  tartar  should  be 
added.  The  juice  should  be  strained  and  allowed 
to  ferment,  when  it  should  be  bottled.] 


my     Mr    ^p 

Lorrcjfoorrienh] 


Apple  :  IF.  C,  Berks.  The  Apple  said  to  have 
been  raised  from  a  pip  very  much  resembles 
Blenheim  Pippin  in  size,  shape  and  texture, 
colour,  and  flavour  of  flesh,  but  the  skin  has 
more  red  colouring  than  is  usual  in  the  case  of 
Blenheim  Pippins.  Keep  the  plant  a  time  and 
observe  its  habit  of  growth,  comparing  it  speci- 
ally with  Blenheim  Pippin,  with  a  view  to 
testing  the  qualities  of  the  novelty.  Next 
season  you  might  exhibit  fruits  at  the  R.H.S. 
meetings. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  :  H.  L.  The 
wart-like  excrescences  on  the  roots  are  caused 
by  eel-worms  (microscopic  nematodes),  a  pest 
for  which  there  is  no  cure.  It  is  most  prob- 
able that  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  plant,  is 
infested,  and  it  should  be  sterilised  by  heating, 
or  failing  this  removed  to  some  out-of-the-wav 
part  of  the  garden  and  buried  deeply.  The 
plants  themselves  should  be  burnt,  for  eel- 
worm  is  a  dangerous  pest  capable  of  spreading 
to  other  plants. 

Beconia  Rust  :  /.  B.  The  brown,  unhealthy 
condition  of  Begonia  leaves,  known  as  rust,  is 
caused  by  a  mite,  which  may  be  destroyed  by 
dipping  the  plants  head  downwards  in  Tobacco 
water.  We  frequently  receive  specimens  of 
Begonias,  and  especially  of  the  Gloire  de  Lor- 
raine type,  with  brown,  unhealthy  leaves,  that 
are  due  to  an  excess  of  atmospheric  moisture 
and  insufficient  ventilation ;  but  true  rust  is 
caused  by  the  Begonia  mite. 

Blue  Orchids  :  H.  B.  J.  Of  blue  or  violet- 
coloured  Orchids  there  is  not  a  very  large  selec- 
tion. Vanda  coerulea  is  certainly  the  most 
conspicuous  member  of  the  group,  which  in- 
cludes also  Vanda  coerulescens  and  Rhynco- 
stylis  coelestis ;  Aganisia  coerulea  and  Cyanea  ; 
Bollea  coelestis  and  B.  Lalindei  if  a  good  form  is 
obtained  ;  and  some  of  the  blue  Disas  of  the  D. 
graminifolia  section  provide  clear  blue  tints  of 
various  shades.  In  Cattleya  labiata  and  other 
large-flowered  Cattleyas,  Laelia  pumila  and 
other  normally  rose-coloured  forms,  varieties 
with  a  decided  blue  tint  are  known.  Some  of 
the  forms  of  Masdevallia  Harryana  and  M. 
Lindenii  show  shades  of  violet,  and  Zygopeta- 
lums,  Calanthe  Masuca,  C.  Dominyi,  and  some 
of  the  hybrid  Odontoglossums  have  flowers 
almost  wholly  violet  or  mauve-coloured,  or  are 
spotted  with  those  colours.  Some  of  the  forms 
of  Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis  have  white 
flowers  with  blue  or  mauve  shade  of  colours. 

Book  :  A.  H.  Origin  and  History  of  Ovr  Garden 
Vegetables  and  their  Dietetic  Value,  by  the 
Rev.  Professor  Henslow,  M.A.  Obtainable 
from  our  publishing  department,  price  2s.  2d., 
post  free. 

Broccoli  Diseased  :  Whurmite.  To  prevent 
further  attacks  of  club  root  in  Broccoli  you 
should  work  into  the  soil  some  quicklime  a 
month  before  planting. 

Datura  (Brugmansia)  :  F.  H.  The  plant  shown 
in  the  photograph  is  Datura  arborea  flore 
pleno,  and  belongs  to  the  Nat.  Ord.  Solan- 
aceae.  The  plant  should  be  cultivated  as 
a  greenhouse  shrub ;  you  need  not  be 
afraid  of  over-potting  it,  or  of  giving  it 
ordinarily  rich  soil,  as  it  will  soon  fill  a  6-inch 
or  7-inch  pot  with  roots,  and  may  require  later 
on  a  pot  with  a  diameter  of  12  inches.  It  often 
loses  some  of  its  leaves  during  the  winter,  but 
in  spring  growth  recommences,  and  in  summer 
and    early    autumn   it   usually    flowers    freely, 


producing  blooms  from  7  to  8  inches  in  length. 
During  the  winter  you  can  keep  the  roots 
almost  dry,  watering  them  once  a  fort- 
night or  even  more  seldom ;  and  so  long 
as  the  plant  is  in  a  frost-proof  house  it  is  all 
the  better  not  to  provide  it  with  a  greater 
amount  of  artificial  warmth.  In  the  summer, 
however,  and  all  through  the  period  of  growth 
and  flowering,  it  is  another  matter,  and  the 
plant  will  then  enjoy  the  stimulating  atmo- 
sphere of  a  warm  house.  You  may  propagate 
it  quite  easily  by  taking  cuttings  about 
6  inches  in  length  and  inserting  them 
in  sandy  soil,  plunging  the  pots  in  a  hot-bed 
of  about  60°.  The  best  time  to  do  this  is  the 
spring,  when  the  growths,  ha.ving  become 
about  6  inches  long,  can  be  removed  from  the 
stem  with  a  slight  heel  attached.  D.  arborea 
was  illustrated  in  a  Supplement  to  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  January  5,  1901. 

Fruits  of  Laurel  :  Margaret  Edmonds.  The 
fruits  sent  are  those  of  Prunus  Laurocerasus, 
the  Common  Laurel.  They  have  no  economic 
value  either  for  food  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

Gooseberry  Mildew  :  E.  B.  This  is  a  bad 
case  of  American  Gooseberry  Mildew,  and 
should   be   reported   at   once. 

Grapes  :  Gardener,  Herts.  There  is  no  fungus 
present   on   the   Grapes,   and   the   brown  spots 


the  late  h.  m.    arderne,   who  possessed  one 
of  the  most  interesting  gardens  in  south 

AFRICA. 

(See  p.   269.) 

are  caused  by  a  deposit  of  moisture  on  the 
fruit.  Employ  more  ventilation  early  in  the 
day. 

Melon  Diseased  :  H.  IF.  The  plants  are 
affected  with  canker,  and  cannot  be  cured. 
Burn  the  diseased  plants,  and  treat  the  soil 
with  gas  lime,  or  failing  this  with  quick- 
lime. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  IF.  E.  P.  1  and  5,  Cellini ; 
2,  Golden  Noble ;  3,  Bismarck ;  4,  Bramley's 
Seedling ;  6,  Tower  of  Glamis. — J.  W.  1, 
Graham  ;  2,  Norfolk  Bearer ;  3  and  S,  French 
Crab  j  4,  Manks  Codlin ;  6,  Lemon  Pippin. — 
Havering.  1,  Vicar  of  Winkfield  ;  2,  Duchess 
d'Angouleme;  3,  not  recognised;  4,  Bismarck; 

5.  White  Wesiling ;  6,  Scarlet  Pearmain. — 
Hortus.  1,  Lady  Henniker ;  2,  Kentish  Fill- 
basket  ;  3,  Baxter's  Pearmain ;  4,  Ribston 
Pearmain ;  5,  Gooseberry  Apple ;  6,  Prince 
Albert ;  7,  King  of  the  Pippins ;  8,  Warner's 
King. — IF.  A.  1,  Deformed  fruit,  not  recog- 
nised ;  2  and  4,  Doyenne  du  Cornice ;  3,  de- 
cayed ;  5,  Beurre.  Diel. — L.  Dawes.  1  and  3, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ;  2,  not  recognised,  a  local 
variety  ;  4,   Golden   Noble ;  5,   Prince  Albert ; 

6,  Lord  Derby.—  A.  B.,  Bedford.  The  fruit 
resembles  Northern  Spy,  and  is  a  beautiful 
specimen   and  very   juicy. — M.   E.     1,   Lane's 


Prince  Albert ;  2,  Cornish  Aromatic ;  3, 
Cellini  ;  4,  Golden  Noble  ;  5,  Wealthy  ;  6,  Roe's 
Autumn. — Crowhurst.  1,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet 
Seedling ;  2,  English  Codlin.—  S.  J.  W.  1  and  2, 
Allington  Pippin ;  3,  Pitmaston  Golden  Pip- 
pin;  4,  Stunner  Pippin;  5,  Dumelow's  Seed- 
ling (Wellington);  6,  Lane's  Prince  Albert. — 
H.  G.  P.  1,  Tower  of  Glamis.— £.  Baker. 
Pears :  1,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey ;  2,  Beurre 
Hardy.  Apples :  1,  Hormead  Pearmain ;  2, 
Hanwell  Souring ;  3,  deformed  fruit,  not 
recognised. — G.  A.  Ure.  1,  Stirling  Castle;  2 
and  3,  not  recognised,  most  likely  local 
varieties;  4,  Winter  Hawthornden;  5,  Warner's 
King.— E.  P.  1,  Old  Hawthornden ;  2,  Norfolk 
Beefing;  3,  Dumelow's  Seedling  (Wellington); 
4,  no  fruit ;  5,  Ribston  Pippin ;  6,  Emperor 
Alexander;  7,  Alfriston;  8,  Cox's  Orange  Pip- 
pin.— A.  C.  1,  Hollandbury ;  2,  Ribston 
Pippin;  3,  Dumelow's  Seedling  (Wellington); 
4,  King  of  the  Pippins;  5,  Cox's  Pomona;  6, 
Mabbot's  Pearmain;  7,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. 
— G.  Swailes.  P,  London  Pippin ;  Q, 
Golden  Reinette  ;  X,  Mannington's  Pearmain  ; 
Y,  Gravenstein ;  Z,  Doyenne  du  Cornice. — ■ 
H.  T.  J.  1,  Winter  Hawthornden;  2,  Lady 
Henniker ;  3,  Annie  Elizabeth ;  4,  Marie 
Louise. 

Names  of  Plants  :  /.  B.  1,  Verbascum  Lych- 
nitis ;  2,  Lychnis  dioica  flore  pleno. — G.  G. 
Your  specimens  of  Mesembryanthemum  were 
not  numbered.  Send  fresh  specimens  in 
flower,  each  specimen  duly  numbered. — 
Constant  Reader.  The  garden  names  of 
the  Ferns  of  which  you  send  fronds  are, 
1  and  4,  forms  of  the  todaeoides  sec- 
tion of  crested  Nephrolepis  exaltata,  a 
full  set  of  which  was  illustrated  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  December  13,  1913,  pp. 
424-425.  No.  1  is  variety  compacta ;  4,  variety 
elegantissima,  but  each  plant  often  bears  very 
dissimilar  fronds;  2,  Davallia  fijiensis;  3, 
Asplenium  Nidus ;  5,  Cystomium  falcatum ;  6, 
Nephrolepis  tuberosa ;  7,  Polystichum  angu- 
lare.  The  last  is  the  only  British  species.  The 
others  are  greenhouse  Ferns,  and  might  be  in- 
cluded in  a  competitive  class  for  Exotic  Ferns. 
— Mons.  Bignonia  radicans. — A.  R.  S.  1, 
Libocedrus  decurrens ;  2  and  ?.  Cupressus 
nootkatensis ;  4,  Cupressus  pisifera  var. 
plumosa  ;  5,  Juniperus  chinensis  var.  ;  6,  J.  c. 
var.  albo-variegata. — IF.  B.  Probably  Ailan- 
thus  glandulosa.  A  single  leaf  is  not  sufficient 
material. — IF.  R.  B.  Pholidota  imbricata. — 
IF.  C.  Berks.  1,  Begonia  incarnata  and 
Nephrolepis  exaltata  cristata.  The  fruit  is  re- 
ferred to  under   "Apple." 

Pentstemons  Diseased  :  R.  IF.  The  plants  are 
injured  by  a  fungus  (Sclerotium  sp.),  and  the 
soil  is  infected.  Dress  the  soil  with  quicklime 
in  April  next. 

Potatos  with  Warts  :  M.  C.  The  disease 
affecting  your  Potatos  is  corky  scab,  a  noti- 
fiable disease,  due  to  the  ravages  of  one  ot 
the  Myxogastres  called  Sponogospora  scabies. 
It  is  important  that  tubers  showing  signs  of 
infection  should  not  be  used  for  "sets,"  as 
even  if  treated  with  formalin  the  parasite  may 
not  be  killed  Dress  the  infected  land  with 
quicklime,  preferably  in  the  spring.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  alternate  the  crops. 

Privet  Hedge  :  T.  E.  T.,  Kilkenny.  Your 
Privet  is  affected  with  a  fungus  at  the  root. 
Water  with  1  lb.  of  sulphate  of  potash  to  3 
gallons  of  water,  twice  a  week  for  two  weeks. 

Tomatos  :  /.  R.  The  blotchy  appearance  of 
your  fruit  is  not  the  result  of  disease,  but  is 
due  to  a  lack  of  potash  in  the  soil.  If  the 
plants  are  indoors  and  intended  for  fruiting 
in  winter  you  might  apply  either  a  little 
kainit  or  sulphate  of  potash,  either  as  a  top- 
dressing  or  in  solution.  Next  season  add  a 
liberal  amount  of  wood  ash  to  the  potting 
compost,  as  this  material  is  a  valuable  sourc* 
of  potash  manure. 


Communications  Received— S.  M.— W.  E.— 
0.  S.  S— C.  T  D.— W.  T— D.  R.  W.— C.  T.— W.  W.— 
A.  H  — S.  D.-^J.  B—  F.  P.  W.-.T.  H— Balvino— D.  D.  S. 
_F.  W.—W.  R.  B.— W.  T.— W.  O.— F.  N.— H.  B.— 
H.  S.— J.  ».— S.  O.— A.  B.— R.  H.— W.  T.  and  Oo.— 
A.  L.— A.  B.— A.  R.  S—  W.  B.— O.  Q.—J.  B  —  0.  A.  U. 
—  A.  N.— T.  D-D.  Bnis.  P:ui«— E.  Denis.  BalarUC-les- 
Bains   (France) — A.   Truffaut,   Paris. 
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ATHENS:    THE    GARDEN    CITY. 

(See  Supplementary  Illustration.) 

GREECE  evolved  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture which  has  moulded  the 
form  of  almost  every  building 
which  has  been  erected  in  the  modern 
Western  world,  and  it  is  therefore  par- 
ticularly fitting  that  in  the  new  era  of 
town  planning  the  capital  should  rise 
phoenix-like  from  its  ashes. 

It  must  also  be  a  subject  of  con- 
gratulation to  us  in  this  country 
that  an  Englishman  has  been  chosen  to 
undertake  this  task.  As  is  well  known, 
Mr.  Thomas  H.  Mawson  has  been  called 
upon  by  the  municipality  of  Athens 
to  plan  the  modern  city  and  to 
make  it  so  far  as  possible  a  com- 
.panion  worthy  of  those  remains  which 
are,  in  the  artistic  sense,  the  property 
not  only  of  the  Greek  nation  but  of  the 
world  at  large. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  Mr. 
Mawson  explained  to  a  representative 
of  this  journal  that  his  work  at  Athens 
consists  of  two  distinct  commissions. 
In    the    first    place,    he    had    been    called 


upon  by  Their  Majesties  the  King 
and  Queen  of  the  Hellenes  to  remodel 
the  Royal  park  and  the  pleasure  grounds 
surrounding  the  Royal  palaces,  and  also 
the  grounds  to  the  Royal  mausoleums. 
It  was  His  Majesty's  satisfaction  with 
this  work  which  led  him  to  recommend 
Mr.  Mawson  to  the  municipality  of 
Athens  as  the  right  man.  to  replan  the 
modern  portion  of  that  city.  The  King 
and  Queen  have  been  prime  movers  in  the 
scheme,  and  the  work  has  the  cordial  sun- 
port  of  both  the  Government  and  munici. 
pality.  The  King  himself  is  an  enthusias- 
tic gardener.  The  idea  of  Their  Majesties 
lies  mainly  in  the  direction  of  an  exten- 
sive planting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  to  pro- 
duce fine  landscape  effects ;  but  the  plan 
for  the  city  will,  of  course,  include  every 
feature  incidental  to  a  proper  city  plan, 
such  as  traffic,  policing,  fire  control,  and 
the  general  public  utilities. 

Athens  is  a  city  surrounded  by  mag- 
nificent hills,  crowned  by  wonderful  soli- 
tary ruins,  and  the  first  object  of  the 
King  and  Queen  is  to  incorporate  with 
these  features  great  forest-like  effects. 
Very  considerable  areas  have  already 
been  cleared  for  the  park  system  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  city  plan.  For  in- 
stance, the  hills  round  the  Stadium  are 
already  planted  with  Pines  and  Roman 
Cypresses,  and  there  are  also  several  great 
areas,  now  partly  used  as  a  military 
parade  ground,  which  will  become  public 
parks.  Some  of  these  parks  will  extend 
to  from  fifty  to  sixty  acres. 

The  first  thought  which  will  come  to 
the  minds  of  many  people  on  hearing  of 
town  planning  for  Athens  will  be  a  fear 
lest  a  restless  spirit  of  improvement 
should  lead  to  interference  with  the 
priceless  architectural  relics  for  which  the 
city  is  famous,  or  at  least  the  desecration 
of  their  surroundings. 

Nothing  of  this  kind  need  be  appre- 
hended in  the  present  case.  Mr.  Maw- 
son is  working  in  happy  co-operation 
with  the  heads  of  the  several  schools 
of  archaeology  at  Athens.  He  feels  that 
the  work  on  which  he  is  engaged  has 
interests  so  vast  not  only  to  every 
archaeologist  and  architect,  but  to  every 
classical  scholar  throughout  the  world, 
that  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  preserve 
from  desecration  or  alteration  all  those 
areas  which  are  sacred  by  association  with 
the  past. 

This  refers  especially,  of  course,  to  the 
Acropolis,  down  the  steep  escarpments  of 
which  huge  masses  of  Pines,  Olives  and 
Ilex  are  being  planted,  and  in  order  to 
make  way  for  them  numbers  of  hovels  or 
"  shacks  "  which  have  been  built  by  the 
poor  (chiefly  from  the  stones  of  the  ruins 
around')  are  being  cleared  away.  In  no 
case  will  the  Pines  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  view  of  the  ruins,  as  seen  from 
the  city,  or  of  the  city  from  the  summit, 
and  the  effect,  when  complete,  will  be 
magnificent,  the  hillsides  clothed  with 
forests,  and  towering  above  them  the 
ancient  marvellous  ruins.  A  good  begin- 
ning has  already  been  made  with  this 
work. 

The  Royal  gardens  surrounding  the  two 
palaces  and  some  of  the  town  squares  are 


being  treated  in  a  purely  formal  manner, 
and  some  of  the  parks  also  will  probably 
be  quite  formal,  thus  securing  in  the 
one  city  every  gradation  between  the 
severest  formality  and  the  most  pic- 
turesque composition.  There  are  at  pre- 
sent landscape  specialists  working  on  the 
plans  in  England,  and  Mr.  Mawson 
and  his  son  go  periodically  to  Greece 
for  further  information ;  local  labour 
will  be  employed,  and  it  is  hoped  later 
to  establish  a  large  municipal  nursery 
from  which  all  the  plants  needed  can  be 
drawn. 

Since  the  re-birth  and  the  expansion  of 
Greece  the  inhabitants  of  Athens  are 
taking  renewed  pride  in  their  wonderful 
city  and  are  increasing  its  boundaries. 
Last  year  no  fewer  than  fifty  thousand 
persons  were  added  to  her  population, 
chiefly  rich  people  from  newly-acquired 
territories.  All  these  people  add  to  the 
wealth  of  the  city,  and  they  are  also 
intelligent  enough  to  know  that  good  city 
planning  always  pays,  even  in  hard  cash. 
They  are  making  Athens  a  social  centre, 
and  it  is  this  more  than  anything 
else  that  has  created  a  popular  de- 
mand for  the  present  vast  schemes 
of   improvement. 

There  is  another  reason  why  Athens 
should  advance  in  the  near  future  and 
become  a  great  social  and  tourist  centre. 
The  railway  from  Salonika  is  now  being 
extended  to  Athens,  and  it  will  soon 
be  possible  to  reach  the  city  from 
Paris  in  about  two  days,  a  great  advance 
upon  the  present  conditions.  The  ar- 
rangement and  general  plan  of  a  new 
central  railway  station  will,  therefore, 
form  a  part  of  the  town-planning  scheme. 
Mr.  Mawson  said  :  "  To-day  throughout 
the  world  the  railway  station  is  the  great 
portal  entrance  to  the  city,  just  as  the 
city  gate  with  its  frowning  archway  and 
suspended  portcullis  was  in  days  gone 
by.  It  therefore  provides  splendid  oppor- 
tunities for  architectural  treatment,  and 
in  the  present  instance  the  trains  of  the 
future  will  arrive  at  Athens  in  the  midst 
of  a  beautiful  garden,  which  will  form 
the  centre  from  which  the  main  boule- 
vards will  radiate."  At  the  end  of  each 
boulevard  a  site  will  be  arranged  for  an 
important  building  to  close  the  vista,  for, 
as  Repton  so  justly  remarks,  "  An  avenue 
is  futile,  however  beautiful  it  may  be,  if 
it  ends  in  vacuity  or  leads  to  a  work- 
house." At  the  end  of  one  of  these  boule- 
vards it  will  probably  be  possible  to 
arrange  a  site  for  a  great  museum  ;  at  the 
end  of  a  second,  the  City  Hall  or  Hotel  de 
Ville  ;  a  third  will  probably  lead  to  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  a  fourth 
to  the  Temple  of  Theseus.  The  boule- 
vards themselves  will  be  treated  in  a 
broad  and  dignified  manner,  and  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  ensure  that 
the  buildings  on  either  side  shall, 
in  their  general  scale  and  alignment, 
bear  some  relationship  to  one  another 
and  the  boulevard  itself.  Wherever  pos- 
sible gardens  will  be  laid  out  along  their 
course,  and  each  boulevard  will  be 
treated  as  an  avenue,  the  trees  to  be 
used  being  chiefly  Ilex  and  Quercus 
Aquifolium. 
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In  the  gardens  of  the  town  the  first  object  is 
to  secure  shade,  which  is  a  long-felt  need,  and 
for  this  purpose  Olives  are  being  planted,  and 
also  different  forms  of  the  Orange  (the  bitter, 
not  the  sweet  kinds).  Flowering  shrubs  are  to 
be  used,  especially  Lilacs  ;  but  at  present  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  in  obtaining  plants  owing  to 
the  strict  Phylloxera  laws.  This  is  one  reason 
for  the  establishment  of  local  nurseries.  For 
the  present  the  Government  will  no  doubt 
be  induced  to  make  a  special  concession,  but 
hitherto  the  laws  have  been  so  strictly  enforced 
that  even  the  King  has  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  obtaining  imported  plants. 

The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  extensive 
gardening  schemes  in  Athens  is  the  lack  of  an 
ample  supply  of  water,  and  this  seriously 
hampers  gardening  operations  at  present ;  but 
as  a  preliminary  to  Mr.  Mawson's  city  plan, 
now  being  prepared,  the  Government  engi- 
neers are  devising  a  scheme  to  procure  abund- 
ance  of   water.      This    will   be   a   costly   under- 


is  usually  done  in  patches  without  any  concerted 
plan.  With  such  a  scheme  as  the  present  one 
work  can  be  co-ordinated  to  form  part  of  the 
general  scheme,  thus  maintaining  harmony  in 
every  part. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Mawson  and  his  sons 
to  what  is  probably  the  most  important  work 
of  its  kind  is  the  greatest  compliment  which, 
could  be  paid  to  the  art  of  landscape  architec- 
ture as  understood  and  practised  in  Great 
Britain.  Accompanying  this  article  we  re- 
produce the  late  Sir  Hubert  von  Herkomer's 
portrait  of  Mr.  Thomas  Mawson,  and  also, 
in  the  Supplementary  Illustration,  a  view 
of  the  Acropolis. 


NEW     OR     NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


ORCHID   NOTES   AND   GLEANINGS. 

HYBRID   ORCHIDS. 
(Continued  from  August  15,  p.  126.) 


Hybrid. 


Parentage. 


Exhibitor. 


Cattleya  Antiope         

Cattleya  amabilis  Fowler's  var. 

Cattleya  Beatrice        

Cattleya  Bronze  King 
Cattleya  General  French 

Cattleya  General  Pan 

Cattleya  Gladys  

Cattleya  Eatie 
Cattleya  King  Albert. . 
Cattleya  Princess  Royal 

Cattleya  Rosalind       

Cattleya  venusta 

Cypripedium  Dryad    . . 

Cypripedium  pietum  . . 

Laelio-Cattleya  AnthelaAsht.ta.i  Park  var. 

Laelio-Cattleya  Davidsoniae 

Laelio-Cattleya  Figaro 

Laelio-Cattleya  Penarth 

Odontioda  crispilia 

Odontoglossura  Uro-excellens 


Chamberlainiana  x  Dowiana  aurea 


Iabiata  x  Warscewiczii 

Minuria  x  Dowiana  aurea. . 

Davisii  x  Dowiana  aurea 

Ella  x  Dowiana 

Luddemanniana  X  Iabiata  

Atalanta  x  Dowiaua  aurea 

fulve^cens  x  Dowiana  aurea        

Parthenia  Prince  of  Wales  x  Dowiana  aurea. 

Fabia  x  Hardyana .. 

Gaskelliana  x  Mrs.  Pitt 

Armstrongiae  x  intricata  

Psyche  x  glaucophyllum 

nitens  x  glaucophyllum 

L.-C.  Phryne  X  C.  Warscewiczii 

L.-C.  Bella  x  C.  Iabiata 

I,.  I., u;l        (.'.  Duwiana  iiurca 

Q.  Forbesii  x  L.-C  elegans  

6dm.  crispnm  x  Oda.  Cecilia 

Dro-Skinneri  x  excelleus 


J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  .and 

Messrs.  Charlesworth. 
J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq. 
Hassall  and  Co. 
J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq. 
Sander  and  Sons. 
Sander  and  Sons. 
Sander  and  Sons. 
A.  and  J.  McBean. 
Stuart  Low  and  Co. 
.1.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq. 
Stuart  Low  and  Co. 
•  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq. 
W.  H.  St.  Quintin,  Esq. 
II.  T.  Pitt.  Esq. 
P.mtia  Ralli,  Esq. 
E.  H.  Davidson  and  Co. 
Stuart  Low  and  Co. 
.1.  .1.  tfeale,  Esq. 
R.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq. 
Richard  Ashworth,  Esq. 


taking  and  will  require  five  years  to  complete, 
but  eventually  the  supply  will  be  as  ample 
as  that  at  Rome  and  will  allow  of  artificial 
lakes,  springs,  fountains,  canals  and  water 
gardens. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  local  nur- 
series, owing  to  the  present  want  of  water, 
everything  is  planted  in  pots  and  plunged  in 
pits  periodically  flooded  with  water.  This  is 
the  only  way  in  which  the  plants  oan  be  pre- 
served against  drought. 

In  the  present  scheme  the  banks  of  the 
ancient  river  (which  figures  so  largely  in  Hel- 
lenic literature)  are  to  be  preserved  and  laid 
out  as  boulevards  and  ornamental  plantations. 
Here  native  trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  of 
which  there  is  a  great  variety,  will  be  used ;  but 
before  this  work  can  be  successfully  carried 
through  it  will  be  necessary  to  extend  the 
municipal  nurseries  and  to  do  a  large  amount  of 
collecting  and  propagation. 

A  part  of  the  plan  will  show  a  new  garden 
suburb,  where  the  dehoused  poor  who  have 
been  turned  out  of  the  shacks  and  hovels 
on  the  side  of  the  Acropolis  can  be  rehoused 
under  the  best  conditions.  In  this  work 
the  King  and  Queen  are  taking  the  keenest 
interest. 

A  thoroughly  up-to-date  system  of  children's 
playgrounds  is  being  devised,  and  will  be  fully 
equipped  with  suitable  apparatus,  more  or  less 
after  the  best  American  models.  In  a  city  of 
immense  spectacular  grandeur  and  interest  it  is 
felt  that  the  children  should  be  given  every 
facility  for  amusement,  without  at  the  same 
time  interfering  with  the  amenities  provided 
for  others. 

With  regard  to  the  time  which  will  be  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  scheme,  Mr.  Mawson  ex- 
plained that  there  is  no  expectation  of  its 
being  finished  for  at  least  fifty  years.  The 
work  now  being  designed  is  intended  primarily 
to  provide  a  definite  policy  on  which  all  future 
work  may  proceed.     At  present  town  building 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


Gardening    in   the   Tropics.* 

This  excellent  guide  to  tropical  gardening, 
which  was  first  published  in  1910  (see  review  in 
Gwdc.ne.ri  Chronicle,  November  5,  1910,  p.  331), 
met  with  such  general  acceptance  that  the 
edition  was  soon  exhausted.  The  author, 
who  is  Superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Gardens 
in  Ceylon,  determined  to  take  the  opportunity 
to  revise  and  extend  the  work  before  again 
offering  it  to  the  public,  and,  owing  to 
the  consequent  delay,  the  book  has  been  out  of 
print  for  the  greater  part  of  a  year.  It  will  be 
generally  felt  that  this  time  has  been  well  used, 
for  many  of  the  chapters,  already  unusually 
instructive,  have  been  re-written  until  some  of 
them  might  be  fairly  described  as  exhaustive 
treatises.  There  are  also  many  new  features,  in- 
cluding such  subjects  as  the  use  of  ex- 
plosives in  agriculture,  dry  farming,  in- 
tensive Or  "  French  "  gardening,  culture  of  lac, 
inter-crops  and  catch  crops,  selection  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants  for  particular  purposes,  Cey- 
lon indigenous  plants,  poisonous  plants,  sacred 
trees,  curious  seeds  and  fruits,  and  insectivorous 
and  myrmecophilous  plants.  In  our  earlier  review 
well-merited  praise  was  accorded  the  numerous 
half-tone  reproductions  from  photographs  taken 
mostly  by  the  author ;  in  the  present  edition 
the  number  has  been  almost  doubled  and  the 
quality  maintained.  A  comprehensive  index 
enables  the  reader  to  find  easily  a  particular 
subject,  notwithstanding  the  mass  of  details 
treated  upon.  Altogether  the  work  may 
be  thoroughly  recommended  to  students  of 
tropical  agriculture,  and  to  cultivators  in  Ceylon 
it  is  certainly  an  indispensable  guide  and 
reference  book. 

*  A  Handbook  of  Tropical  Gardening  and  Planting  uit/> 
Special  lie  f<- ir  nn-  t„  Ceylon.  By  H'.  F.  MacMillan.  Second 
edition.  Published  by  H.  W.  Cave  and  Co.  Colombo,  1914. 
Pp.  662.     Illustrated.     Price  7s.  nd. 


IRIS    URUMOVII. 

In  September,  1910,  I  visited  the  gardens  of 
MM.  Vilmorin  at  Verrieres-le-Buisson,  and 
noticed  in  a  pot  the  remains  of  a  small  Iris  which 
I  did  not  recognise.  Fortunately  the  plant  had 
set  seeds,  and  my  Tequest  to  be  allowed  to  take 
a  capsule  of  needs  was  readily  granted.  From 
these  seeds  I  succeeded  in  raising  a  number  of 
plants,  which  began  to  flower  in  May,  1912. 
They  were  evidently  related  to  I.  graminea  and 
to  I.  Sinteni&ii,  but  differed  obviously  from 
either.  Their  uniformity  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
they  represent  a  species,  and  I  tried  to  make 
the  description  of  I.  Urumovii  fit  them.  This 
species  was  first  described  by  Dr.  Velenovsky,  of 
Prague,  in  the  Oesterreichische  Bolaniscfie 
Zeitschrift  for  1902,  p.  115.  The  description 
fitted  the  plants  admirably  except  in  one  point, 
namely,  the  statement  that  I.  Urumovii  differs 
from  I.  Sintenisii  by  its  non-glaucous  foliage. 
This  seemed,  however,  a  fatal  objection  to  the 
identification  of  ray  plants  with  Velenovsky's 
species,  and  I  determined  to  await  developments. 

In  April  of  this  year  I  was  able  to  examine 
the  collection  of  European  Irises  which  the  Hon. 
N.  C.  Rothschild  has  recently  got  together,  and 
found  in  it  one  sole  survivor  of  some  plants  of 
I.  Urumovii,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  from 
the  locus  classicus  of  the  species.  I  recognised 
it  at  once  as  being  identical  with  my  plants,  and 
I  began  again  to  compare  them  with  the 
original  description.  The  only  explanation  of 
the  latter  that  I  am  able  to  offer  is  that  either 
the  plants  wero  described  from  dried  material  or 
else  the  description  was  drawn  up  from  notes 
which  conveyed  exactly  the  opposite  sense  to 
that  which  they  were  intended  to  convey.  The 
latter  seems  the  more  probable  explanation,  for 
it  is  certainly  curious  to  find  that  an  Iris  is.  said 
to  differ  from  I.  graminea  by  its  greenness. 
The  green,  polished  leave6  of  I.  graminea  are 
one  of  its  most  noticeable  features,  while  I. 
Urumovii  is  noticeably  glaucous,  especially  in* 
the  lower  part  of  the  leaves.  Moreover,  Vele- 
novsky appears  to  contradict  himself  by  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  spathe-valves,  and 
often  the  leaves  also,  are  rough.  This  is  true, 
but  a  plant  that  is  so  glaucous  as  to  be  actually 
rough  to  the  touch  can  hardly  be  greener  than 
I.  graminea.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  this  ex- 
tremely glaucous  character,  the  non-keeled 
spathes,  the  slender  habit,  and  the  fact  that 
the  leaves  die  right  away  in  winter,  that  dis- 
tinguish I.  Urumovii  from  I.  Sintenisii.  From 
I.  graminea  the  dried  plant  can  be  at  once  dis- 
tinguished by  the  long,  slender  neck  of  the 
ovary.  From  I.  Sintenisii  it  will  be  much  more 
difficult  to  separate  it  in  the  dried  state,  unless 
it  is  possible  to  see  whether  the  spathe  valves 
have  the  sharp  keel  along  their  whole  length 
which  is  characteristic  of  I.   Sintenisii. 

The  stems  are  numerous,  6  to  10  inches  in 
length,  slightly  overtopped  at  flowering  time  by 
the  narrow,  ribbed  foliage,  which  eventually  in- 
creases to  about  18  inches  in  length  by  £  inch  in 
width.  The  spathes  vary  in  length  from  2£  to 
4i  inches  even  on  the  same  plant.  They  are 
rounded  at  the  top,  and  so  glaucous  as  to  be 
rough  to  the  touch.  They  are  keeled  only  at 
the  apex  and  entirely  herbaceous.  Each  spathe 
contains  one  or  more,  usually  two,  flowers,  set 
on  pedicels  an  inch  or  more  long.  The  short 
ovary  has  double  ribs  at  the  three  corners  and 
tapers  into  an  inch-long  slender  neck,  which 
expands  into  the  short,  broad  tube. 

The  flowers  closely  resemble  those  of  a  small 
I.  graminea.  The  haft  of  the  falls,  however,  J6 
narrow  and  almost  linear,  and  passes  with  a  very 
slight  constriction  in  the  small  ovate  blade.  The 
haft  is  veined  with  pale  purple  on  a  greenish- 
white  ground,  and  the  blade  with  deep-blue 
purple  on  white.  In  the  centre  there  are 
numbers  of  minute  dots  such  as  are  usually  found 
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also  in  I.  Sintenisii.  The  standards  are  short 
and  narrow,  of  a  uniform  dark-red  purple.  The 
stigma  is  two-toothed,  as  are  those  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  spuria  group,  and  the  pollen  is 
orange — another  characteristic  of  the  group. 

Although  I.  Urumovii  is  by  no  means  a  showy 
plant,  I  have  been  surprised  at  the  attention 
which  this  small,  slender  Iris  has  attracted 
among  visitors  to  my  garden  this  year.  It  is 
certainly  floriferous,  and  the  quiet  colouring  of 
the  flowers  harmonises  with  the  glaucous  grey  of 
the  foliage.     W.  B.  Dykes,  Charterhouse,  Godal- 

lllintj. 


NOTES   FROM    FRANCE. 


THE  LOUVRE  ROOF-GARDEN. 

Although  a  roof-garden  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing,  one  which  includes  fruit  and  vegetables, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  shrubs  and  flowers,  is 
a  novelty.  A  garden  of  this  description  is  to 
be  found  in  Paris— located  on  the  leaden  roof 
of  the  Louvre. 

Some  sixty-five  years  ago  the  chief  custodian 
of  the  Louvre  leads  pined  for  some  means 
whereby  he  might  utilise  his  leisure,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  beautify  the  large  expanse  oE 
flat  roof  in  his  charge.  One  fine  day  the 
plombier  en  chef  was  struck  by  the  idea  to  con- 
vert the  leads  over  the  Colonnade  into  a  roof- 
garden.  "Figure  to  yourself,"  said  he  to  a 
sympathetic  friend,  "the  space  is  here,  the 
blessed  sun  shines  in  abundance,  and  I  have 
water  to  spare.  Why,  then,  should  I  notconstruct 
a  roof-garden  which,  besides  being  the  joy  and 
pride  of  our  belle  France,  will  become  a  monu- 
ment to  French  industry  for  all  time?  "  At  first 
the  scheme  hung  fire,  the  powers-that-be,  from 
whom  permission  had  to  be  obtained,  objecting 
strongly  to  the  innovation.  Not,  in  fact,  till 
yards  of  red  tape  had  been  expended  upon  the 
tying-up  of  a  voluminous  correspondence  deal- 
ing with  the  subject  and  covering  a  lengthy 
period,  did  the  guardian  of  the  leads  receive  a 
favourable  reply.  But,  even  then,  all  sorts  of 
restrictions  were  imposed  upon  him,  and  only 
when  he  had  undertaken  to  refrain  from  laying 
down  earth  on  the  sanctified  roof  was  the  desired 
permission  finally  accorded. 

Commencing  in  a  small  way,  the  amateur 
gardener  first  turned  his  attention  to  shrubs, 
planting  them  in  tubs.  Shrubs,  however, 
afforded  little  scope,  even  though  much  success 
was  obtained  with  flowering  varieties,  and 
the  industrious  plumber  bethought  himself  of 
flowers.  Some  fifty,  long,  wide  boxes  were  pro- 
cured, and  in  them  the  proud  owner  of  the 
garden  reared  Pelargoniums,  Violets,  Primroses, 
half  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  Carnations, 
Sweet  Peas,  Sunflowers,  Tiger  Lilies,  and  so 
forth.  A  number  of  Rose  bushes  also  repaid  the 
loving  care  bestowed  upon  them,  while  the 
Chrysanthemums,  finding  the  vast  depth  of  the 
boxes  suitable  to  their  particular  needs, 
flourished  exceedingly.  Even  the  Cacti,  im- 
ported from  exotic  Mediterranean  shores,  took 
root,  thus  adding  to  the  interest  of  the  "  joli 
jardin  nfrien  tout  riant,"  as  Georges  Cain  has 
so  aptly  described  it  in  his  delightful 
Xouvelles  Promenades  dans  Paris. 

An  Orchard  in  the  Air. 
Having  made  the  most  of  shrubs  and  flowers, 
the  excellent  plumber-gardener  determined  to 
embark  upon  a  tiny  orchard.  So,  ordering  more 
boxes,  he  planted  in  them  nursling  fruit-trees, 
which,  alas!  at  first  refused  to  bloom.  Indeed, 
not  for  some  seasons  could  so  much  as  a  single 
modest  bud  be  seen,  and  the  proprictaire  of  the 
ungrateful  trees  was  depressed  beyond  words. 
But  one  never-to-be-forgotten  Sunday  in  spring 
the  saddened  plumber-in-chief  woke  to  find  the 
blossoms  bursting  through  their  coverings,  and 
in  due  course  the  Cherries,  Pears  and  Apples 
ripened,  while  for  the  past  few  years  the  orchard 


has  done  all  that  could  be  expected  of  it.  In- 
deed, several  kinds  of  eating  and  cooking  Apples 
are  grown  upon  the  roof  of  the  Louvre,  each 
being  an   admirable  specimen  of  its  kind. 

First  the  Ajple,  then  the  Vine.  Experiments 
were  made,  and  for  some  time  the  grower 
drained  the  cup  of  disappointment  to  its 
dregs.  Eventually,  however,  he  hit  upon  the 
right  sort  of  Vine,  and  his  table  was  laden  with 
grapes  cultivated  on  the  premises.  In  moments 
of  confidence  the  present  <plombier  en  chef  (the 
original  tiller  of  the  soil  has  retired)  admits  that 
the  fruit  lacks  flavour ;  but  upon  ordinary 
occasions  honest  pride  reduces  their  acidity.  Of 
late,  attempts  have  been  made  to  induce  Peaches, 
Apricots,  Greengages,  Plums  and  Figs  to  grow, 
but  with   disappointing   results. 

After  the  roof-garden  had  been  in  existence 
for  some  years  the  plumber,  prior  to  retiring 
from  the   official  position  which  he  had  so  long 


PHAIUS  WALLICHII  WITH  ADVENTITIOUS 
GROWTHS. 


When  a  plant  is  seen  to  produce  growths  from 
a  part  of  its  structure  not  usually  associated  with 
the  production  of  shoots  considerable  interest  is 
aroused,  and  the  superficial  observer  ic  apt  to 
treat  the  matter  as  one  for  wonderment.  But  in 
nature  it  16  a  common  thing  for  plants  to  be  pro- 
vided with  other  than  the  ordinary  means  of  con- 
tinuing their  existence,  means  that  may  not  show 
themselves  except  in  cases  of  injurious  climatic 
conditions  or  other  circumstances  dangerous  to 
the  existence  of  the  plant.  These  latent  powers 
have  the  same  object  whether  they  be  in  the  pro- 
duction of  adventitious  growths  from  the  minute 
scales  at  the  base  of  a  bract  on  a  flower-stem,  as 
in  the  case  illustrated  ;  the  formation  of  bulbils 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or  other  parts  of  the 
plant,  as  in  some  of  the  Lilies,  or  on  the  root- 


MR.    THOMAS    H.    HAWSOX,    HON".    A.R.I.B.A. 
(See  p.    271.) 


adorned,  determined  to  hand  down  a  kitchen- 
garden  to  the  custodian  appointed  to  succeed 
him.  Having  obtained  permission  from  the 
authorities  to  extend  the  scope  of  his  activities, 
he  ordered  more  boxes,  and,  before  many  moons 
had  waxed  and  waned,  Black,  Red  and  White 
Currants,  Strawberries  and  even  Raspberries, 
which  usually  require  more  fresh  air  than  a  roof- 
garden  affords,  greeted  the  aged  gardener's  en- 
chanted gaze.  Lettuces  thrive  there ;  Peas 
almost  sprout  for  the  mere  asking ;  and  a 
miniature  Asparagus-bed  has  repaid  the  atten- 
tion bestowed  upon  it.  So  succulent  i6  the 
Louvre  Asparagus  that,  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture, the  gardener-plumber  petitioned  the 
Government  to  allow  him  an  additional  roof- 
space  in  which  to  lay  down  a  second  Asparagus- 
bed — or,  rather,  box.  But  the  flinty-hearted 
authorities  declined  to  oblige  their  old  servant 
— though  they  consoled  him  with  a  welcome 
pension.     George  Cecil. 


stock  of  Amaryllids  in  arid  districts  in  Africa, 
which  are  formed  while  the  parent  bulb  is  being 
slowly  exhausted. 

Indeed,  in  some  plants  in  areas  where  pro- 
longed drought  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception progression  by  means  of  a  well-developed 
arrangement  of  leafy  scales  distributed  at  the 
points  and  in  reserve  on  the  lower  parts  of  the 
inflorescence  is  the  primary  means,  the  flowers 
produced  being  the  secondary  mode  of  propaga- 
tion. A  pointed  instance  of  this  is  furnished  by 
Chlorophytum  comosum,  of  which  Mr.  J.  Medley 
Wood,  in  ATatal  Plants,  Vol.  III.,  under  plate 
279,  writes  as  follows: — "The  plant  is  really 
proliferous,  propagating  itself  very  copiously  by 
these  'tufts  of  linear  leaves,'  the  weight  of 
which  bends  the  stem  or  branch  to  the  ground, 
where  they  readily  take  root,  and  the  plant  bears 
seed  very  sparingly.  The  group  of  some  dozens 
of  plants  from  which  the  specimens  were  taken 
for  drawing   and   description   was   observed   for 
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several  weeks,  but  not  a  single  capsule  was 
found."  If  observation  were  made  over  a 
number  of  years  it  would  probably  be  found  that 
conditions  which  threaten  to  bring  about  failure 
of  the  growths  on  the  inflorescence  favour  the 
production  of  6eeds.  The  plant  alluded  to  is 
probably  a  form  of  C.  elatum,  which  in  its  green 
and  variegated  forms  is  common  in  gardens,  and 
it  and  an  allied  species  may  often  be  seen  sus- 
pended in  cottagers'  windows. 

The  uncommon  example  of  adventitious 
growths  on  the  flower-stem  of  Phaius  Wallichii 
(see  fig.  107)  was  produced  at  Kew  under  the 
potting  bench,  where  the  spike  had  been  thrown 
some  time  previously.  A  precisely  similar  case 
in  Kniphofia  (Liliacea)  was  illustrated  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  February  10,  1906,  p.  81. 

Growths  which  are  in  effect  similar  are  not 
uncommon  in  Orchids.  Cypripediums  occasion- 
ally produce    them    from    the    apex  of    the  in- 


ASHTEAD    PARK,    SURREY. 

The  Surrey  residence  of  Pantia  Ralli,  Esq., 
consists  of  a  vast  estate,  of  which  an  area  cover- 
ing about  150  acres  is  devoted  to  gardens  and 
pleasure  grounds.  The  house  itself  stands  on  an 
eminence,  commanding  very  beautiful  views  over 
the  park,  in  which  there  are  numbers  of  fine 
trees — old  Oaks,  Chestnuts,  and  many  other 
kinds.  A  large  herd  of  deer  roams  over  the 
grounds  and  makes  picturesque  groups  in  the 
shade  of  the  trees.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
so  large  and  so  beautiful  an  estate  can  be  found 
at  a  distance  of  very  few  miles  from  the  heart  of 
London,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  city  can  be 
reached  in  less  than  an  hour. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralli  came  here  for  the  first 
time  twenty-five  years  ago,  on  the  day  they 
were    married.      The    estate    belonged    to    Sir 
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Fig.    107. — flower-stem  of   phajus   wallichii   with  adventitious  growths. 


florescence  at  the  base  of  the  bract  of  the  ovary. 
Prolonged  delay  in  the  flowering  of  some  Odonto- 
glossums,  especially  0.  cirrhosum,  results  in  the 
bracts  becoming  foliaceous  and  occasionally  in 
the  production  of  adventitious  growths.  So  also 
in  PhalaetnopsisJ  a  very  interesting  example  of 
which,  a  Phalaenopsie  Luddemanniana  (see  fig. 
107,  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  April  28,  1906),  pro- 
duced a  mature  plant  from  an  adventitious 
growth  on  the  inflorescence  of  the  parent  plant, 
both  being  in  flower  at  the  same  time.  Growths 
of  this  kind  from  the  apex  of  a  pseudo-bulb  which 
has  lost  its  normal  growth  bud  are  not  infre- 
quent ;  the  production  of  growths  from  the  nodes 
of  Dendrobium,  from  which  flowers  should  come 
in  the  ordinary  course,  are  common  and  annoying 
to  gardeners,  who  often  put  up  with  the  loss  of 
the  flowers  year  after  year.  They  forget  that 
what  they  deplore  is  caused  by  some  error  in 
management  which  induces  growth  and  not 
flower,  and  that  a  longer,  cooler  and  drier  rest- 
ing season  before  the  buds  were  due  to  appear 
would  prevent  the  abnormal  development  of 
these  vegetative  growths.  In  these  means  of 
securing  the  establishment  and  perpetuity  "I 
vegetation  we  can  see  how  wonderfully  Nature 
provides  for  its  creatures  and  how  automatically 
the  subjects  make  use  of  them  in  time  of  need. 


Thomas  Lucas  for  about  nine  years,  but  for 
many  years  before  it  belonged  to  the  Howard 
family,  and  is  mentioned  in  Evelyn's  Diary  as 
belonging  to  the   Howards. 

A  stretch  of  semi-cultivated  woodland  is  known 
as  the  Wild  Garden,  in  which  Nature  is  allowed 
to  take  her  own  way.  The  conformation  of 
the  ground  and  the  disposition  of  the  trees 
are  left  in  their  original  condition,  but  the 
ground  beneath  the  trees  has  been  planted 
with  masses  of  bulbs  cunningly  disposed  in 
the  turf  and  along  the  winding,  grassy 
glades,  with  a  very  beautiful  result.  Rare  shrubs 
have  also  been  carefully  introduced,  and  Rambler 
Roses  encircle  some  of  the  older  trees,  climbing 
over  the  trunks  of  the  Oaks  to  a  height  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet,  illuminating  the  dark  wood  with 
their  crimson  blossoms  and  flinging  their  bright 
petals  on  to  the  mossy  ground. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  a  tour  of  the 
gardens  with  Mr.  Ralli  a  short  time  ago,  and  of 
learning  something  of  the  principles  on  which 
they  have  been  designed.  It  was  recognised  at 
the  beginning  that  the  considerable  size  of  the 
estate  and  the  large  number  and  great  height  of 
the  trees  made  it  necessary  to  plant  on  a  large 
scale,  and  to  use  masses  of  plants  rather  than 
single  specimens.       This  plan  has   been   followed 


almost  without  exception,  only  the  rarer  shrubs 
being  planted  here  and  there  in  ones  and  twos. 
Irises  in  their  season  are  a  blaze  of  colour;  Lilies 
(especially  L.  Szovitzianum)  grow  rampantly  in 
great  patches;  and  annuals  of  all  kinds  provide 
the  warmth  and  glow  which  is  needed  as  a  relief 
in  any  wide  expanse  of  green.  One  little  scene 
of  great  beauty  is  provided  by  a  bank  of  blu6- 
tipped  Eryngium,  flanked  by  bold  masses  of 
Phloxes,  Leycesteria  formosa  and  Fuchsia  Ric- 
cartonii.  At  the  foot  of  the  bank  dwarf  San- 
tolina  incana  blossoms  freely,  while  Rambler 
Roses  form  the  background.  On  one  side  of  a 
grassy  walk  are  large  clumps  of  the  white-wooded 
Rubus;  on  the  other  the  double  Rubus  flourishes, 
in  company  with  glossy  tufts  of  Butcher's  Broom. 
Spiraea  Anthony  Waterer  provides  a  touch  of 
bright  colouring,  and  close  by  the  purple  Vine 
and  a  beautiful  Clematis  trail  over  an  arch.  In 
a  little  hollow  a  stretch  of  water  reflects  the 
full,  rich  green  of  the  summer  trees  and  the 
blue  of  the  sky  between  the  branches.  It  takes 
the  colour  of  the  sea-Buckthorn,  grey-tinted,  and 
mirrors  the  waving  of  the  willows  which  lean 
towards  its  placid  surface.  On  its  banks  the 
Iris  luxuriates,  and  scarlet,  bronze-leafed  Dahlias 
glow  with  an  almost  blatant  hue.  Above  the 
lake,  in  an  opening  through  the  trees,  can  be 
seen  a  bush  of  Eucryphia  pinnatifolia,  about  fif- 
teen feet  high,  covered  with  its  white  Camellia- 
like flowers,  and  a  patch  of  Anchusa  Opal,  clear 
blue  in  colour.  Wichuraiana  Roses  encircle  the 
trees,  beds  of  China  Roses  send  out  their  intoxi- 
eating,  incense-like  scent,  and  Monarda  didyma 
stands  near  a  hedge  of  Sweet  Briar,  glowing  with 
bright  red  colour,  and  mingling  its  scent  with 
that  of  its  neighbour.  Halesia  hispida 
flowers  finely ;  Buddleia  variabilis  and 
B.  Veitchiana  are  cut  down  every  year, 
and  have  grown  stout,  bearing  at  the  top  of 
their  sturdy  stems  a  wealth  of  plumy  pink  blos- 
soms. Patches  of  fragrant  yellow  Broom  reflect 
the  sunlight,  and  Carpentaria  californica  and 
many  of  the  rarer  shrubs  give  interest  to  a  gar- 
den of  much  more  than  ordinary  beauty. 

From  the  Wild  Garden  we  came  to  higher 
ground  again  by  way  of  Rose-covered  paths,  past 
the  Dutch  Garden,  bright  with  clean,  clear  flowers 
and  well-trimmed  shrubs,  past  the  house  of  the 
head  gardener  and  the  bothies  of  the  under- 
gardeners,  newly-built  and  fitted  with  every  com- 
fort and  convenience,  to  the  kitchen  and  fruit 
gardens.  Here  are  some  interesting  relics  of 
past  years.  Several  of  the  old  "walks"  have 
been  preserved,  bordered  now  with  a  profusion 
of  beautiful  herbaceous  plants  in  wide  beds.  A 
very  old  Jargonelle  Pear  survives  from  ancient 
days ;  it  has  an  immense  trunk,  and  the  branches 
are  of  proportionate  size.  It  is  thought  to  have 
been  planted  when  the  estate  was  first  cultivated 
— probably  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  ;  yet  it 
is  by  no  means  exhausted,  and  still  bears  its  crop 
of  fruit.  It  grows  on  the  outside  wall  of  the  gar- 
dener's house.  Nor  is  it  the  only  link  between 
ancient  and  modern  gardening,  for  the  orchard 
contains  many  trees  of  very  advanced  age,  which 
bear  extremely  creditable  crops.  A  good  deal  of 
fruit  is  grown  under  glass,  and  there  is  also  a 
range  of  houses  for  the  culture  of  decorative 
plants. 

Increasing  attention  is  given  to  the  cul- 
ture of  Orchids,  and  several  hothouses  have 
recently  been  built  for  their  accommodation. 
The  raising  of  hybrids,  perhaps  the  most  fascinat- 
ing branch  of  Orchid  culture,  has  lately  been 
developed  at  Ashtead,  and  there  are  now  many 
crosses  in  various  stages  of  growth.  Some  of  the 
most  advanced  are  Cattleya  Diisseldorfei  Undine 
X  Schrbderae  alba ;  C.  Brenda  x  C.  Gaskelliana 
alba ;  C.  Mossiae  magnifica  X  C.  Winteri ;  and 
several  very  promising  crosses  of  Brasso- 
C'attleya,  Brasso-Laelia,  and  Sophro-Laelia. 
Seed-capsules  have  been  formed  on  fine 
specimens  of  Sophronitis  grandiflora  set  with 
Laelio-Cattleyas  and  other  varieties,  the  pollen 
nf  the  Sophronitis  having  in  most  cases  been  used 
for  reverse  crosses.     In  one  house  there  are  some 
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fine  hybrid  Cattleyas,  Brasso-Cattleyas,  and 
Laelio-Cattleyas  approaching  the  flowering  stage. 
A  collection  of  Phalaenopsis  is  in  vigorous  condi- 
tion, and  in  the  same  house  are  scteral  interest- 
ing hybrids  bearing  very  distinct  traces  of  their 
parentage,  viz.,  Cattleya  O'Brieniana  alba  X 
Sophronitis  grandiflora,  S.  grandiflora  X  Brasso- 
Cattleya  Mrs.  J.  Leemann,  Lycaste  Skinneri  X 
Maxillaria  Sanderiana  (three  sturdy  little  plants), 
and  Odontioda  Charlesworthii  X  Miltonia 
Warscewiczii.  In  the  range  of  intermediate 
houses  for  plants  of  flowering  size  is  a  good  col- 
lection of  selected  plants,  some  of  which  are  in 
bloom,  including  Cattleya  Hildegarde,  C. 
Warscewiczii  Frau  Melanie  Beyrodt,  a  fine  speci- 
men of  C.  Dietrichiana,  C.  Caduceus,  C. 
Hardyana,  Laelio-Cattleya  Geo.  Woodhams,  and 
others.  In  the  cool-house  range  is  a  good  selec- 
tion of  the  best  Odontoglossums  and  Odontiodas, 
their  growth  and  flowering  both  excellent.  There 
are  several  good  specimens  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum;  an  O.  Elaine,  with  a  fine  spike  of  blos- 
som ;  an  excellent  0.  Pescatorei  :  a  richly-coloured 
Odontioda  Brewii ;  and  several  rare  species  and 
varieties.  The  collection  of  Miltonia  vexiUaria 
includes  some  of  the  best  varieties.  In  the 
Melon  house  the  shelves  are  occupied  by  a 
superb  collection  of  Calanthes,  with  very  large 
bulbs. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  make  it  evident  that 


dom  of  range.  In  standard  form,  I  think  it  will 
be  exceedingly  productive.  I  have  several 
specimens  with  7-feet  stems  and  these  trees  have 
borne  abundantly.  At  that  height  the  trees 
can  make  extended  growth;  the  branches  are 
of  a  semi-weeping  character,  and  with  the 
weight  of  fruit  on  them  they  are  brought  more 
into   shape   and  subjection." 

As  an  espalier  with  a  long  range,  this  Apple 
should  succeed  perfectly.  Summer  pruning,  I 
find,  answers  well  with  this  variety,  and  is  to 
be  recommended  as  a  means  of  decreasing  the 
cutting  necessary  in  winter.  Mr.  W.  Allan, 
Gunton,  Norfolk,  told  me  that  he  believed  it  to 
be  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Warner's  King 
and  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling.  Certainly  it 
possesses  some  of  the  characteristics  of  these 
varieties.  The  variety  was  awarded  the  R.H.S. 
First-class  Certificate  when  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Allan  on  December  9,  1902.  E.  Molyw  ux, 
Swanmorc  Part,  Hants. 

A   NEW  STRAWBERRY. 

The  issue  of  Le  Jardin  of  August  5  describes 
a  promising  new  Strawberry,  to  which  has  been 
accorded  a  Gold  Medal  by  the  Nantes  Horticul- 
tural Society.  The  new  Strawberry  Mine.  Henri 
Leduc,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Monseigneur 
Fournier   and    Noble,    has    large,   almost   round, 


and,  as  he  says,  filling  the  air  with  delicious  per- 
fume. Dr.  Turner,  the  medical  officer  at  Gang- 
tok,  told  me  that  the  plant  was  found  near  Sing- 
tam,  now  called  Singjik,  which  is  two  marches 
from  Gangtok  up  the  Tista  Valley,  .and  here  we 
collected  some  bulbs  close  to  the  Toad,  near  the 
twenty-third  milestone  from  Gangtok,  on  a  6teep 
slope  facing  south  and  west,  covered  with  long 
coarse  grass.  Fern  and  brushwood,  at  about  4,500 
feet  elevation,  the  soil  being  mica-schist.  Some 
of  the  withered  stems  were  7  feet  high,  but  most 
of  the  bulbs  were  small  and  difficult  to  find  at 
this  season  when  they  are  quite  dormant. 

I  sent  these  bulbs  home,  and,  as  they  did  not 
correspond  with  the  bulbs  from  the  North-west 
Himalaya,  which  have  a  scariouB  edge  to  the 
scales,  I  was  in  hopes  of  having  a  new  variety. 
But  now  one  of  them  has  just  flowered  and 
agrees  precisely  in  all  respects  with  the  figure  in 
the  Botanical  Magazine,  which  shows  the  green 
and  yellow  colour  of  the  tube  outside,  and  the 
cream  colour  within,  better  than  the  plate  in  my 
monograph,  which  is  a  purer  white. 

In  the  Botanical  Magazine  a  root  very  unlike 
the  true  bulb  is  figured,  copied  from  the  plate 
in  Wallich's  Te.ntam.en,  which  I  do  not  believe 
belongs  to  this  plant,  nor  to  any  Lily,  though 
Dr.  Wallirh  said  :  "  The  base  of  the  stem  I  have 
repeatedly  found  horizontal,  creeping  and  scaly, 
like  that  of  a  Fern  without  anv  remainder  df  a 
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the  efforts  of  the  head  gardener,  Mr.  Hunt,  and 
the  Orchid-grower,  Mr.  Fames,  have  been  at- 
tended with  success.  Mr.  Hunt  has  occupied 
his  position  for  twenty-five   years.     /.   O'B. 


FRUIT   REGISTER. 


deep-red  fruits,  borne  in  groups  on  long  and 
strong  peduncles ;  foliage  deep  green,  habit 
spreading,  sturdy  and  stiff  ;  leaves  strong  with 
fairly  short  petioles.  The  novelty,  of  the  value 
of  which  our  contemporary  .-peaks  highly,  was 
raised  by  M.  Leduc  at  Martelieres  from  seed 
raised  in  1886. 


APPLE    NORFOLK   BEAUTY. 

Mi  experience  proves  that  Norfolk  Beauty 
Apple  is  not  grown  so  commonly  as  its 
merits  deserve.  For  culinary  purposes  it  is  not 
excelled  by  any  Apple  of  its  season,  October. 

The  fruits  (see  fig.  105)  are  large,  with 
smooth,  yellow  skin,  almost  the  shade  of  Golden 
Noble,  but  marked  with  a  few  traces  of  russet 
and  a  very  occasional  splash  of  colour  on  the 
side  next  the  sun.  So  far  it  has  never  been 
attacked  by  scab  or  canker,  and  the  fruit  is 
generally  of  even  size,  there  being  no 
"scrumps."  For  the  first  two  or  three  seasons 
after  planting  the  young  trees  I  was  somewhat 
disappointed  at  the  meagre  crops,  but  now  that 
the  requirements  of  this  variety  are  better 
understood  I  have  much  confidence  in  the  crop- 
ping qualities,  trees  of  all  types  having  given 
crops  of  excellent  fruit  this  year. 

Being  vigorous  in  growth,  a  system  of  close 
pruning   does  not   suit  it ;    the   tree    needs   free- 


LILIUM   WALLICHIANUM. 


This  beautiful  Lily  has  flowered  at  various 
times  in  England  and  is  well  figured  in  Botanical 
Magazine,  fig.  4,561,  and  in  my  monograph,  but 
the  origin  of  all  these  plants,  so  far  as  I 
know,  is  Kumaon,  in  the  North-west  Hima- 
laya. Wallich's  original  plant  was  collected  in 
Nepal,  near  Khatmandu,  whence  I  have  not  seen 
any  living  plants.  When  in  Sikkim  last  March 
with  Mr.  A.  Trevor  Battye,  we  saw  in  gardens 
at  Gangtok  a  Lily  which  was  unknown  to  Sir  J. 
Hooker  when  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Flora  of 
British  India  wa6  published  in  1894.  and  judg- 
ing from  a  beautiful  photograph  in  Mr.  Claude 
White's  book.  Sikkim  and  Bhutan,  it  is  a  finer 
and  more  floriferous  plant,  in  Sikkim  than  in 
the  North-west  Himalaya  or  Nepal,  some  of  the 
stems  in  Mr.  White's  garden  being  over  6  feet 
high  with  four  or  five  flowers  on  a  single  stem, 


bulb,  but  marked  with  a  number  of  vestiges  of 
old  stems."  No  6uch  root  wa6  found  at  the  base 
of  any  of  the  stems  I  dug  up,  which  came 
straight  from  the  bulb  as  figured  in  my  mono- 
graph, and  I  am  forced  to  suppose  that  the  plants 
found  by  Dr.  Wallich  were  growing  among  the 
rhizomes  of  Ferns  and  mixed  up  with  them.  As 
regards  cultivation,  I  can  only  repeat  what  I 
said  thirty-five  years  ago  of  this  Lily — namely, 
that  though  Mr.  Niven  told  the  late  Dr.  Wallace 
that  he  had  flowered  it  regularly  for  sixteen 
years  in  the  open  air  at  Hull,  I  do  not  believe 
it  will  be  possible  to  grow  it  successfully  out-of- 
doors  in  most  parts  of  England.  In  its  own 
country  it  is  at  rest  in  a  comparatively  dry  cli- 
mate from  December  till  May,  and  does  not  start 
into  growth  until  about  June,  when  it  grows  very 
fast  in  a  tropical  climate.  My  bulbs  were  all 
potted  and  kept  in  a  frame  till  they  showed 
growth  in  June,  when  I  brought  the  pots  into  a 
sunny  greenhouse. 

There  is  another  Lily  in  Sikkim.  which  has 
been  sent  to  Messrs.  Barr  by  Mr.  Cave,  who  was 
good  enough  to  give  me  some  bulbs,  which  have 
not  yet  flowered.  This  is  believed  to  be  L.  nepal- 
ense,  which  has  not  yet  been  recorded  from  Sik- 
kim, all  the  plants  hitherto  in  cultivation  coming, 
I  believe,  from  Upper  Burmah.  whence  the  plant 
figured  in  Botanical  Magazine,  tab.  7.043.  was 
imported  by  Messrs.  Low,  though  the  locality  is 
not  mentioned.     H .  J.  Elwet,  Coleiborne. 
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The  Week's  Work. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  C.  H.  Cook,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
Knowsley    Hall,    Lancashire. 

CALCEOLARiA.-Plants  of  the  earliest  batch  of 
Calceolarias  are  ready  for  shifting  into  4-inch 
pots.  The  compost  may  consist  of  two  parts  sandy 
loam,  one  part  leaf-mould,  one  part  manure  from 
a  spent  Mushroom  bed,  and  sufficient  sand  to 
keep  the  soil  porous.  The  plants  should  be  re- 
moved from  cold  flames  and  wintered  on  dry 
shelves  in  well  ventilated  plant  houses.     Water 


now  in  flower  should  have  an  atmospheric  tem- 
perature of  50°. 

Euphorbia. —Plants  of  Euphorbia  pulcher- 
rima,  known  more  commonly  in  gardens  as 
Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  should  be  removed  from 
pits  to  a  house.  The  temperature  need  not  be 
higher  than  that  of  the  frame  for  a  week  or 
two,  but  it  should  be  increased  gradually  as  the 
bracts  begin  to  form.  Syringe  the  plants  in  the 
early  Dart  of  the  day  and  water  them  with  great 
care.  '  They  should  be  fed  twice  weekly  with 
weak  liquid  manure. 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnat  ioke. 
Water  the  roots  of  these  plants  with  extra  care, 
and  only  when  moisture  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Open  the  ventilators  wide  during  the  day,  and 
admit  sufficient  air  at  night  to  maintain  the 
temperature   at    45°    to    50°.       Fire-heat     should 


pests.  Our  best  one-year-old  plants  in  flower 
are  of  the  varieties  Triumph,  Baroness  de 
Brienen,  Carola,  Enchantress,  Lady  Alington, 
White  Wonder,  Electra,  and  May  Day. 


THE    HARDY   FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  J.  G.  Weston,  Gardener  to  Lady  Northcote, 
Eastwell  Park,  Ashford.  Kent. 

Wiring    Walls     for     Fruit    Trees.— The 

wiring  of  walls,  where  fruit  trees  are  growing,  is 
advisable.  The  process  of  training  trees  to  walls 
by  means  of  nails  and  shreds  is  at  best  a  slow 
process,  and  when  it  has  been  pursued  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  the  walls  are  so  battered  by  constant 
nailing'  that  it  is  necessary  at  frequent  intervals 
to  fill  up  the  holes  with  cement.  A  tree  can  be 
trained  to  the  wires  in  less  than  a  third  of  the 
time   required   to   nail    it.   and   wires   once    fixed 
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the  roots  sparingly,  and  spray  the  plants  over- 
head only  on  clear,  bright  days.  Later,  plants 
may  be.  lifted  from  the  boxes  by  means  of  a  stout 
label,  and  potted  into  2i-inch  pots,  taking  care 
not  to  break  the  young  leaves.  Aphis  is  a 
troublesome  pest,  attacking  the  under-sides  of 
the  leaves,  and  must  be  destroyed  by  light  fumi- 
gations. 

Hippeastrum.— The  bulbs  are  completing 
their  growth,  therefore  the  pots  may  be  stored 
in  any  dry  place,  such  as  under  greenhouse 
staging  or  on  shelves  in  a  vinery  or  Peach  house. 
Withhold  water  until  the  time  for  forcing 
arrives. 

Humea  eleoans.— Young  plants  that  have 
filled  2£in.  pots  may  be  shifted  into  receptacles 
4in.  in  diameter.  Water  the  roots  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  only  when  moisture  as  abso- 
lutely necessary.     Both  young  plants  and   those 


Fig.  109.—  apple   Norfolk    beauty. 

only  be  employed  in  times  of  severe  frost,  for  so 
long  as  the  plants  are  kept  dry  they  are  not 
harmed  by  a  degree  or  two  of  frost.  Young 
layers  potted  recently  may  be  removed  to  a 
staging  close  to  the  roof-glass.  Guard  against 
aphis  infesting  the  points  of  the  leaves,  or  the 
plants  will  soon  be  disfigured. 

Tree  Carnations.  -The  plants  should  be 
housed  by  this  date.  The  flower-spikes  are  deve- 
loping fast,  and  the  work  of  staking  and  tying 
them  must  receive  constant  attention.  Allow 
the  plants  plenty  of  room,  and  grow  them  in 
a  temperature  of  50°  to  55°  at  night.  Admit 
air  in  fine  weather,  but  close  the  ventilators  on 
very    foggy    nights.  Early-rooted    plants    are 

flowering  freely,  and  may  be  fed  sparingly;  a 
little  blood  manure  may  be  sprinkled  on  the 
surface  of  the  pot  occasionally  as  a  change  from 
other  fertilisers.  Light  fumigations  at  intervals 
of  a  month  will  keep  the  plants  clear  of  insect 


will  last  for  many  years.  The  trees  can  be  cut 
from  the  wires,  pruned,  cleaned,  and  re-tied  with 
ease,  and  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  that  de- 
manded by  the  nail  and  shred  method.  Should 
there  be  any  fear  that  the  wire  will  damage  the 
fruit  (though  this  seldom  occurs),  the  difficulty 
may  be  met  by  giving  the  wire  a  coat  of  paint 
This  is  recommended  in  any  case  as  a  means  ot 
preserving  the  wires  from  the  effects  of  the 
weather.  Raidisseurs,  eyes  and  holdfasts  can  be 
procured  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  and  the  wiring 
may  be  done  by  "any  intelligent  workman  The 
distance  necessary  between  the  wires  will  depend 
on  the  class  of  tree  to  be  trained.  As  a  general 
rule,  six  inches  is  a  suitable  space  for  Peaches, 
Cherries,  and  Plums. 

RooT-PRUNiNG.-The  object  of  root-pruning 
is  to  make  unfruitful  trees  fruitful  by  shortening 
the  tap-root,  and  all  other  strong  roots  growing 
out  of  bounds,  and  thereby  causing  the  tree  to 
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form  numbers  of  small  fibrous  roots.  If  root- 
pruning  is  done  in  the  autumn,  the  roots  will  have 
time  to  recover  somewhat  from  the  check  before 
the  winter,  the  ground  being  still  warm.  In  the 
ordinary  course,  a  healthy  tree  that  has  been 
root-pruned  will  bear  a  good  crop  the  second 
season  following  the  operation.  Young  fruit  trees 
are  apt  to  grow  too  vigorously  for  the  fust  few 
years  at  the  expense  of  cropping,  and  in  their  case 
the  better  plan  is  to  lift  them  entirely  out  of  the 
ground,  trim  the  roots  carefully,  and  replant 
them.  The  work  of  root-pruning  older  trees 
should  be  done  as  follows :— Take  out  a  trench 
all  round  the  tree  at  some  distance  from  the 
stem  and  6ever  all  strong  roots  growing  hori- 
zontally, and  those  growing  downwards.  Exca- 
vate the  soil  from  under  the  centre  of  the  tree, 
itt  order  to  cut  the  tap-root,  and  any  others  that 
may  need  severing.  The  roots  on  one  6ide  of  the 
tree  should  be  attended  to  at  one  time,  and 
the  soil  replaced  before  disturbing  the  other  side. 
In  this  way  the  tree  will  retain  its  original  posi- 
tion. Work  the  soil  carefully  amongst  the  roots, 
which  should  be  spread  out.  evenly,  and  sever 
with  a  clean  cut  any  that  are  damaged.  Make 
the  soil  firm  as  the'  work  proceeds.  The  work 
should  be  done  when  the  ground  is  not  over  wet 
nor  very  dry,  but  if  the  soil  is  found  to  be  dry, 
water  it  copiously  when  the  work  is  finished. 
Trees  that  have'  been  disturbed  at  the  roots 
either  by  lifting  or  root-pruning  should  be 
staked  at'once.  Do  not  mix  animal  manures  with 
the  soil  when  root-pruning,  a  light  dressing  of 
dung  on  the  surface  being  all  that  is  required. 
In  some  instances  a  quantity  of  rich,  dry  loam 
mixed  with  wood  ash  may  be  sprinkled 
amongst  the  roots,  and  in  the  case  of  all  stono 
fruits,  lime  or  mortar  rubble  in  addition.  Make 
the  soil  thoroughly  firm,  for  the  trees  growing  in 
loose,  Tich  soil  are  very  apt  to  make  gross  and 
unfruitful  shoots.  In  the  case  of  old  trees  the 
work  of  root-pruning  should  be  extended  over 
two  seasons,  for  if  all  the  large  roots  were  severed 
at  one  time  the  tree  would  receive  too  severe  a 
check,  and,  if  the  following  summer  proved  hot 
and  dry,  be  permanently  injured. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  Hedi.ey   Warren,    Gardener  to  the  Aston-Clinton 
Park  Estate  (t/he  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild),  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

The  Orchard  House.— The  fruit  having 
been  gathered  there  will  be  but  little  work  to 
do  in  the  orchard  house  beyond  seeing  that  the 
conditions  are  such  as  favour  the  maturation  of 
the  wood,  which  is  of  the  utmc6t  importance. 
The  shoots  of  fruit  trees  cannot  be  too  well 
ripened,  and  conditions  which  favour  ripening 
are  plenty  of  light,  an  abundance  of  fresh  air, 
and  a  dry,  warm  atmosphere.  Remove  all  use- 
less shoots.  In  fine  weather  during  autumn  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  place  pot  fruit  frees  out-of- 
doors,  as  the  wood  will  then  harden.  Winn 
this  cannot  be  done  admit  an  abundance  of  air 
both  by  day  and  night  in  fine  weather.  Keep  the 
atmosphere  dry  at  all  times  and  water  the  Toots 
only  when  moisture  is  absolutely  necessary. 
During  cold,  damp  weather  use  a  little  fire-heat 
in  conjunction  with  a  proper  amount  of  venti- 
lation. In  short,  maintain  a  dry,  bracing  atmo- 
sphere with  full  exposure  of  the  trees  to  the  sun. 
Potting  may  be  commenced  shortly,  starting 
with  the  more  forward  trees.  Prepare  the  soil 
in  advance,  employing  rich,  turfy  loam  three 
parts  and  well-decayed  manure  one  part — pre- 
ferably old  cow  manure — with  a  sprinkling  of 
crushed  bones  and   wood   ashes. 

Peaches.— Most  of  the  leaves  on  trees  in 
the  earliest  house  have  ripened  or  fallen,  and  it 
is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  plants  generally 
are  in  a  good  condition,  with  wood  well  matured. 
Pot  trees  especially  have  made  short-jointed 
firm  shoots,  and  the  trees  will  require  but  little 
pruning.  Admit  an  abundance  of  air  for  several 
weeks  to  come,  for  nothing  will  be  gained  by 
unduly  exciting  the  trees  into  early  activity, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  bud-dropping  may  result 
by  such  treatment,  quite  as  much  as  if  the  soil 
about  the  roots  is  allowed  to  become  too  dry  or 
exhausted.  Exercise  the  greatest  care  in  the 
selection  of  the  insecticide  used  for  cleansing 
or  washing  the  trees,  otherwise  serious  injury 
may  be  done  to  the  dormant  buds.  Unless  the 
trees  are  infested  with  mealy  bug,  the  following 
composition   will  be  found   safe  and   effectual:  — 


To  eight  gallons  of  water  add  one  pound  of  soft 
soap,  two  pounds  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  two 
ounces  of  common  shag  tobacco.  Dissolve  the 
soft  soap  in  about  two  gallons  of  the  water,  boil 
the  sulphur  and  tobacco  for  about  half  an  hour 
in  a  similar  quantity  of  water,  then  mix 
thoroughly,  and  add  the  remainder  of  the  water. 
The  trees  should  be  examined  carefully  for  the 
presence  of  mealy  bug,  and  the  infested  parts 
treated  carefully  with  methylated  spirits,  or  pure 
spirits  of  wine.  With  a  soft  brush  or  sash  tool 
thoroughly  work  the  spirit  into'  the  crevices  and 
rough  bark  of  the  stem,  also  the  main  branches 
of  the  tree.  Examine  the  soil  near  the  stem,  for 
the  insect  feeds  upon  the  roots  in  winter,  issuing 
forth  again  in  the  spring,  and  increasing  with 
great  rapidity. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  R.   P.  Brotherston,    Gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Haddington,    Tyninghame,  East  Lothian. 

Late  Peas.—  A  severe  frost  will  destroy  the 
plants  in  one  night,  therefore  when  it  is  evident 
that  the  night  will  be  frosty,  all  the  pods  fit 
for  picking  should  be  gathered  in  the  same  after- 
noon. They  will  keep  good  for  a  considerable 
time  if  spread  out  in  the  fruit-room  or  other 
cool  structure.  A  sowing  of  an  early  variety 
for  standing  over  the  winter  may  now  be  made. 
The  young  haulm  may  be  used  as  a  green  vege- 
table, for  which  reason  a  good  breadth  may- 
be sown.  For  this  purpose  the  r6w6  should  be 
formed  fairly  closely  together,  and  a  common 
cheap  varii't;,  selected.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  much  closer  than  for  cropping. 

Seed  Harvesting.— It  is  advisable  to  secure 
home-saved  seeds  before  the  season  is  far  ad- 
vanced. Onions  and  Leeks,  for  instance,  are 
apt  to  sprout  after  this  date,  though  apparently 
not  mature;  but  if  the  seed-heads  are  cut  with 
moderately  long  stems  and  suspended  in  a  dry 
room  or  glass  structure  the  seeds  will  ripen  per- 
fectly. The  seed-heads  of  Celery  and  Parsley 
should  be  cut  and  laid  on  newspapers.  Late  Peas 
are  apt  to  become  mildewed  if  left  too  long.  The 
seeds  will  ripen  in  a  little  warmth  even  though 
they  be  green  when  packed.  Leeks  for  seed- 
ing may  be  selected  now  ;  the  plants  should  be 
lifted  fron  among  the  others  and  transplanted 
in  a  warm  part  of  the  garden.  Selected  Parsley 
plants  should  also  be  transplanted  previous  to 
winter. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  W.  Crump,    Gardener  to  Earl  Beauchamp,   K.C.M.G., 

Madresfield   Court,  Worcestershire. 

Housing    of     Half-hardy    Plants.— It   is 

not  safe  to  leave  any  tender  subjects  out-of-doors 
after  this  date.  Specimen  plants  in  pots  or 
tubs  of  Hydrangeas,  Fuchsias,  Abutilons, 
Agapanthus.  Plumbago,  Veronica,  Francoas, 
Myrtles,  and  similar  plants  may  be  placed  in  a 
deep  pit  on  which  the  lights  need  only  be  used 
during  frosty  nights.  Decrease  the  quantity  of 
water  applied  to  the  roots  and  keep  the  plants 
well  exposed  to  the  light.  If  these  conditions 
are  maintained  a  few  degrees  of  frost  at  a  later 
date  will  prove  harmless ;  in  fact,  the  cold  will 
have  a  contrary  effect  in  ridding  the  plants  of 
certain  pests.  No  re-potting  should  be  under- 
taken until  growth  is  about  to  commence  next 
spring. 

Tulips.— For  naturalising  in  the  grass  the 
planting  of  Tulips  should  now  be  completed  as 
soon  as  possible,  or  the  flowers  will  lack  their 
proper  length  of  stem.  The  double-flowered 
varieties,  such  as  Murillo,  Duke  of  York,  rubra 
maxima,  Rose  blanche,  Gloria  Solis,  and  La  Can- 
deur,  last  a  longer  time  in  flower  in  the  grass 
than  single  varieties.  The  best  of  the  single 
varieties  for  naturalising  are  Keizer  Kroon, 
Duchesse  de  Parme,  Golden  Crown,  Rosamund, 
and  Bouton  d'Or.  Darwin  and  May-flowering 
Tulips  should  be  given  more  generous  cultiva- 
tion than  is  needed  by  most  other  Tulips.  They 
should  be  planted  in  well-prepared  beds,  that 
were  manured  a  full  year  ago,  as  they  do  not  like 
fresh  manure.  It  is  not  desirable  to  use  peat 
moss  manure  for  any  sort  of  bulb,  as  it  favours 
the  spread  of  a  species  of  mite  which  is  destruc- 
tive to  the  bulb. 

Daffodils.—  Large  Trumpet  Daffodils,  and 
others  of  the  type  remarkable  for  the  large  chalice 
or  cup,  are  wonderfully  effective  in  grass  when 
planted  in  irregular  blocks  of  one  variety.     The 


following  varieties  are  amongst  the  cheapest  and 
best  for  the  purpose  :— Horsheldii,  Emperor,  Em- 
press, Victoria  and  Sir  Watkin.  There  is  a 
danger  in  planting  bulbs  of  getting  them  too 
formally  in  lines,  squares,  or  circles.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  ensure  that  the  groups 
will  appear  as  natural  as  possible. 

Miscellaneous  Bulbs. -Spring  -flowering 
Crocuses,  Anemones,  Muscari,  Erythroniums, 
Fritillarias,  Scillas,  Chionodoxas,  and  other 
Dutch  bulbs  should  all  be  got  into  the 
ground  as  quickly  as  possible,  whether  they 
are  being  planted  in  grass,  in  beds,  or  in  borders. 
If  planted  in  grass,  such  positions  as  a  sloping 
bank,  immediately  under  the  outer  branches  of 
a  tree,  or,  indeed,  any  position  where  the  grass 
does  not  grow  too  coarsely  for  the  bulbs  to  show 
themselves  off  to  good  advantage,  may  be  ohosen. 
In  our  heavy  soil  we  find  it  desirable  to  make 
holes  about  nine  inches  square  in  the  turf,  and 
six  or  eight  inches  deep.  We  loosen  the  soil 
at  the  base  of  the  hole  with  a  hand  fork,  and  fill 
it  with  old  potting  soil  and  oharred  refuse,  in 
order  that  the  bulbs  may  get  an  easy  start. 
Four  bulbs  are  usually  placed  in  each  hole.  If  a 
little  bone-meal  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
soil  this  will  work  down  and  feed  the  roots  year 
afti ■■•  year,  and  spring  dressings  with  commo: 
soot  are  of  great  advantage. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  H.  J.  Chapman,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Cookson, 
Oakwood,    Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Cattleya.— It  seems  but  a  few  years  since 
C.  aurea,  C.  Bowringiana,  and  C.  labiata  were 
the  only  species  available  to  furnish  the 
Cattleya  house  with  a  succession  of  flowering 
plants  during  the  closing  months  of  the  year, 
but,  thanks  to  the  hybridist,  there  are  now 
plenty  of  beautiful  Cattleyas  that  flower  in 
the  dull  season.  The  hybrids  and  secondary 
hybrids  raised  from  C.  aurea  alone  are  too 
numerous  for  me  to  enumerate.  The  plants  are 
most  valuable  in  gardens  for  decorative  purposes, 
and  there  is  nothing  more  serviceable  or  that 
gives  a  better  decorative  effect  than  flowers  of 
the  Cattleya  and  its  allied  genera.  More- 
over, they  last  fresh  much  longer  in  winter 
than  in  the  warm  months  of  the  year.  But  it 
is  not  an  easy  matter  at  this  season  to  keep 
the  flowers  free  from  disfigurement  by 
damping.  Where  the  plants  are  grown  in 
houses  with  other  Orchids,  they  cannot  receive. 
a  special  treatment,  and  the  best  plan  is  to 
place  them  together  at  one  end  of  the  house  and 
keep  the  atmosphere  as  free  from  moisture  as 
possible,  more  especially  at  night.  In  some 
establishments  special  6how  houses  or  corridors 
are  provided  for  displaying  flowering  plants, 
thus  minimising  the  difficulties  and  also 
enabling  the  grower  to  display  the  plants 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  Plants  that  pass  out 
of  flower  may  be  repotted  should  they  require 
attention.  Such  as  are  newly  potted  must  be 
watered  with  extra  care,  as  only  sufficient  mois- 
ture to  keep  the  pseudo-bulbs  plump  is  necessary. 

General  Remarks. —The  rool-glass  should 
be  cleared  of  the  materials  used  for  shading,  and 
the  glass  washed  thoroughly  clean,  for  the  plants 
will  need  all  the  light.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  present  month  the  night  temperature*  should 
be  reduced  gradually  until  the  normal  winter 
temperatures  are  as  follows: — The  stove  or  East 
Indian  house,  65°  to  70°  ;  Cattleya  house,  63°  to 
68°  ;  intermediate  house,  60°  ;  Cypripedium  house, 
65° ;  cool  Odontoglossum  house,  53°  to  55°. 
The  thermometer  may  be  permitted  to  raise  5° 
to  10°  during  the  day  time,  with  sun  heat.  In 
houses  in  which  the  plants  have  practically  com- 
pleted their  growth,  the  roof  ventilators  should 
be  opened  whenever  the  conditions  are  favour- 
able, using  those  on  the  leeward  side,  to  mini- 
mise danger  from  cold  draughts.  The  majority 
of  plants  in  the  Odontoglossum  house  are  in 
their  most  active  condition  of  growth.  When  the 
weather  is  very  cold,  causing  a  corresponding 
reduction  of  the  warmth  of  the  houses,  it  is 
advisable  to  keep  the  atmosphere  drier  than 
usual,  for  plants  are  not  so  liable  to  injury  from 
cold  when  the  conditions  are  dry.  I  would 
again  draw  attention  to  the  need  for  discontinu- 
ing damping  the  floors,  6tages,  etc.,  of  the 
various  houses  until  the  temperatures  of  the 
respective  departments  are  normal  for  the  season, 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVEETISEMEKTS  should  tie  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER.  41.  Wellington  Street, 
Covent   Garden.  W.C- 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  aj  specimens  of 
plants  far  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
EDITORS.  41.  Wellington  Street.  Covent 
Garden.    London.      Communications   should    be 

WRITTEN    ON    ONE     SIDE    ONLY      OF     THE    PAPER,    SCul    OS 

earlii  in  the  wccl:  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

appointmentIorthTensuinc  week. 

MONDAY,    OCTOBER   26— 

Nat.    Chrys.     Soc.    meeting    at    Essex    Hall.    Strand, 

at  4. 

Average     Mean    Temperature     for    the    ensuing    week 
deduced  from    observations    during    the     last  Fifty 
Tears  at  Greenwich,  47.4°. 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

London,   Wednesday,   October  21   (6  p.m.)  .    oi  . 
Gardeners'    Chronicle    Office,    41,    Wellington    Street, 
Covent  Garden,   London.  Thursday,  October  22 
(10    a.m.):    Bar.   29.2;   Temp.    55°.     Weather- 
Overcast. 


SALES     FOR     THE     ENSUING     WEEK. 

MONDAY,  TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY,   THURSDAY. 
AND   FRIDAY, 
DuUh  Bulbs,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Pro- 
theroe and  Morris,  at  11. 

MONDAY   AND   WEDNESDAY- 

Rose  Trees.  Dutch  Bulbs,  Shrubs,  etc.,  at  Stevens  s 
Rooms,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  at  12.30  p.m. 

TUESDAY— 

Clearance  sale  of  4,800  Winter-flowering  Begonias, 
Azaleas,  Carnations,  etc.,  by  order  of  Messrs.  J. 
Veitcb  »nd  Sons,  Ltd.,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris, 
at  12. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Trade  sale  of  Bulbs,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C., 
by  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  3. 

THURSDAY—  „„,.■■,« 

Roses,  at  67  and  68.  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe 
and  Morris,   at  1. 

Fortieth  annual  sale  of  Conifeiae,  etc.,  at  Hol- 
lamby's  Nurseries,  Groombridge,  near  Tunbridge 
Wells,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  11.50. 


Lamarck  and 

the  Inheritance 

of  Acquired 

Characters. 


Posterity  is  often  re- 
garded as  a  court  of 
appeal,  the  decisions  of 
which  are  clear  and 
final.  It  is  held  to  be  the  touchstone 
whereby  golden  genius  is  distinguished 
with  iureness  from  imitations  which 
beguiled  the  judgment  of  contemporary 
men.  Yet  surely  to  hold  this  opinion  is 
to  flatter  posterity  too  servilely.  There 
are  many  men  long  dead  of  whose 
genius  tie  world  has  failed  to  come 
to  a  decisive  opinion,  and  such  an  one  is 
Lamarck,  whose  name  is  associated  in- 
dissolubly  with  the  doctrine  of  the  in- 
heritance of  acquired  characters.  Of 
Lamarck  some  modern  biologists  would 
affirm  that  he  is  the  true  father  of  Evolu- 
tion; others  would  dismiss  his  claims  to 
immortality.  The  one  group  would  base 
the  evolutionary  process  on  the  Lam- 
arckian  factor — the  inheritance  of  ac- 
quired characters ;  the  other  might  ob- 
serve in  the  hope  of  dismissing  these 
claims  that  "  heresies  perish  not  with 
their  authors  ;  but  like  the  river  Arethusa, 
though  they  lose  their  current  in  one 
place,  they  rise  up  again  in  another." 

It  is  sure  that  this  controversy  between 
the  Neo-Lamarckians  and  Neo-Darwinians 
will  continue  yet  for  many  a  day,  and  that 
the  claims  of  Lamarck  to  greatness  will 
be  treated  like  a  pawn  in  the  controversial 
game.  Yet  this  is  far  from  fair  to  the 
memory  of  a  great  man,  and  if  anything 
may  help  to  remedy  this  unfairness — at 
all  events  among  English-speaking  peoples 
— it  is  the  publication  by  Mr.  Hugh  Elliot 
of  a  translation  of  Lamarck's  famous  trea- 
tise— the  Philosophic  Zoologiqttc* 

•  Zoological  philosophy,  an  Exposition  with  regard  to 
the  Natural  History  of  Animals,  etc.,  by  J.  B.  Lamarck. 
Translated  with  an'  Introduction  by  Hugh  Elliot.  (Mac- 
millan  and  Co.,   1914.     Price  15s.  net.) 


For,  as  Mr.  Elliot  observes,  though  few 
names  have  been  so  extensively  quoted 
in  modern  biological  controversies  as  that 
of  Lamarck,  yet  of  those  who  quote  him 
scarcely  any  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
read  his  work.  Wherefore,  by  reading 
this  admirable  translation  partisans  of 
either  camp,  Neo-Lamarckians  and  Neo- 
Darwinians,  may  at  least  agree  in  this, 
that  Lamarck — the  storm-centre  of  their 
controversies — was  indeed  a  great  man. 
His  theory  must  yet  abide  the  question,  but 
the  man  himself  is  free  to  join  the  com- 
pany of  the  elect. 

No  one  who  studies  Mr.  Elliot's  judicial 
but  severe  dissection  of  Lamarck's  work 
will  be  disposed  henceforth  to  dispute  this 
claim,  for  Lamarck,  whose  Zoological 
Philosophy  was  published  exactly  half 
a  century  before  the  Origin  of  Species, 
was  the  first  to  launch  a  reasoned  attack 
on  the  then  current  doctrine  of  special 
creation  and  to  offer  in  place  of  it  the 
theory  of  the  mutability  of  species. 

Nor  is  this  by  any  means  Lamarck's 
only  claim  to  lasting  distinction.  In  the 
domain  of  Zoology  he  distinguished  for 
the  first  time  vertebrates  from  inverte- 
brates ;  he  sorted  out  the  things  pre- 
viously known  as  worms  into  "molluscs, 
worms,  echinoderms,  and  polyps,"  sepa- 
rated the  crustacea  from  the  insects,  and 
yet  more  remarkable,  showed  that  the 
arachnids  also  are  a  class  apart  from 
insects. 

With  these  and  other  large  achieve- 
ments to  his  credit  Lamarck  need  not  rest 
his  claim  to  greatness  on  his  hypothesis 
of  the  methods  of  evolution.  This  hypo- 
thesis teaches  that  evolution  is  due  to  the 
co-operation  of  two  factors.  The  first 
and  more  fundamental  is  "  the  innate  ten- 
dency to  evolve  towards  increasing  com- 
plexity of  structure  "  ;  the  second  factor 
is  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters. 
He  taught  that,  even  though  environ- 
ment did  not  impress  any  modi- 
fication on  an  organism,  evolution 
of  that  organism  would  nevertheless 
continue.  In  that  case  it  would  pursue 
a  more  even  and  regular  course  under  the 
sole  and  initial  impulse  implanted  in  the 
primitive  organisms  at  the  moment  of 
their  origin  by  "  spontaneous  generation." 
In  practice,  however,  the  second  factor 
supervenes.  Organisms  acquire  modifica- 
tions as  the  result  of  environmental  in- 
fluences. These  acquisitions  arise  in  two 
ways.  First,  modifications  are  produced 
as  a  consequence  of  the  direct  action  of 
the  environment.  Second,  they  are  pro- 
duced as  the  result  of  a  greater  or  lesser 
use  of  organs.  These  latter  Lamarck 
speaks  of  as  functionally-produced  modi- 
fications, and  their  inheritance  may  be  de- 
scribed as  "  use  inheritance." 

The  latter  and  not  the  former  modifica- 
tions exercise  an  effect  on  evolution.  No 
reference  to  this  part  of  Lamarck's  thesis 
may  omit  the  classic  illustration  of  the 
giraffe.  This  animal  lives  in  barren 
countries,  where  the  only  available  food 
is  leaves  of  trees.  By  constantly  stretch- 
ing to  reach  the  leaves  giraffes  acquire 
their  long  necks. 

It  is  over  such  examples  as  this  that  the 
critics  of  Lamarck  have  been  apt  to  make 


merry — so  merry,  indeed,  that  without 
necessarily  subscribing  to  Lamarck's  doc- 
trine we  may  remind  them  that  "  a  good 
cause  needs  not  be  patronised  by  a  pas- 
sion, but  can  sustain  itself  upon  a  tem- 
perate dispute." 

Over  the  bodies  of  the  exponents  of  rival 
theories  of  evolution  noisy  battles  have 
been  waged.  The  front  of  these  battles 
stretches  through  nearly  a  century  of  time, 
and  the  entrenched  combatants  bombard 
one  another's  positions  with  wordy  howit- 
zers of  the  heaviest  calibre.  It  may  be 
that  when  the  engagement  is  at  an  end  the 
rival  hypotheses  for  the  sanctity  of  which 
the  battle  was  joined  will  be  found  them- 
selves to  be  exploded.  In  this  place,  how- 
ever, we  are  not  now  concerned  with 
these  rivals  and  their  fate,  but  with  the 
status  of  Lamarck.  It  cannot  be  gainsaid 
that  Mr.  Elliot's  labours  have  been  well 
bestowed,  and  that  their  severe  and  frigid 
fairness  contrive  for  us  a  picture  of  a 
man,  often  mistaken  and  often  astray  in 
his  facts  and  fancies,  yet  nevertheless  one 
who  had  within  him  sparks  of  that  immor- 
tal fire  which  when  it  warms  our  hearts  we 
call  by  the  name  of  genius. 

Of  the  man  himself  we  know  that 
his  career,  like  his  fame,  was  chequered. 
A  noble  whose  life  ran  through  the 
troubled  times  of  the  Revolution,  an 
eleventh  and  youngest  son,  he  was 
destined  for  the  Church,  but  chose 
the  profession  of  arms.  After  service  in 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  which  gained  for 
him  a  commission  and  a  pension  of  £16 
a  year,  he  took  up  his  lodging  in  a  garret 
in  Paris,  was  clerk  in  a  bank,  studied 
medicine  for  four  years,  became  through 
his  love  of  botany  a  companion  of  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  and  entered  on  a  course 
of  botanical  study  lasting  ten  years  and 
resulting  in  the  publication  of  his  Flore 
Francaise.  Thus  at  the  age  of  thirty-five, 
in  1779,  he  became  famous  and  secured 
election  to  .the  Academy  of  Science. 
He  travelled  widely  during  the  next  two 
years,  visiting  botanic  gardens,  and 
museums,  and  on  his  return  to  Paris  was 
appointed  keeper  of  the  Herbarium  at  the 
Jardin  du  Roi — passing  rich  on  £40  a 
year. 

A  sagacious  man  if,  as  is  said,  he  in- 
stigated the  change  of  name  from  Jardin 
du  Roi  to  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Lamarck, 
luckier  than  some  savants  of  whom  the  Re- 
public had  no  need,  survived  the  political 
cataclysm  and  filled  with  distinction  one 
of  the  two  chairs  of  Zoology  in  the 
Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle.  Lamarck's 
section  of  the  animal  kingdom  consisted 
in  the  "  inferior  animals,"  that  is,  created 
things  other  than  mammals,  birds,  rep- 
tiles, and  fish.  Though  his  salary  was 
improved  Lamarck  had  no  gift  for  econo- 
mies or  carefulness.  He  married  four 
times,  had  seven  children,  and  passed  his 
old  age  in  straitened  circumstances.  A 
controversial  man  of  widespread  interests, 
attacking  the  new  chemistry  of  Lavoisier, 
and  writing  copiously  on  meteorology, 
Lamarck  became  blind  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five,  and  died,  as  we  fear,  a  melan- 
choly and  disappointed  man  in  1829  ;  for 
a  new  star — Cuvier — had  arisen  in  the 
firmament  of   biology,    and  Cuvier   would 
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have  none  o'f  Lamarck's  hypotheses  con- 
cerning mutability  of  species.  Thus  the 
vicissitudes  which  pursued  him  during  his 
life  were  omens  of  those  which  yet  make 
sport  with  his  name.  Nevertheless, 
though  it  may  grow  dim  the  name  of 
Lamarck  will  never  fade  outright  from  the 
book  of  the  mighty  dead. 


Sir  Harry  VEiTCH.-The  George  Robert 
White  Medal  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society  has  been  awarded  to  Sir  Harry 
Veitch  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  ser- 
vices to  horticulture. 

Flowers  in  Season.— Mr.  A.  C.  Bar- 
tholomew, Park  House,  Reading,  sent  us  a  fort- 
night ago  specimens  of  Silene  chloraefolia  and 
Convolvulus  sabatius,  with  the  following  particu- 
lars : — Silene  chloraefolia  has  large  white  flowers 
which  turn  reddish  as  they  fade.  They  are  pro- 
duced in  a  terminal  panicle.  The  calyx  is  long  and 
the  striped  petals  are  cloven  halfway  down,  with 
a  two-lobed  crest.  The  plant  flowers  from  July  to 
September,  and  sometimes  even  to  December. 
The  leaves  are  elliptical,  pointed  and  glaucous  ; 
the  upper  ones  rather  cordate.  The  stem  is 
branched  and  grows  1  to  2  feet  high.  The  species 
was  discovered  by  TotrRNEFORT  in  Armenia  and 
plants  were  introduced  into  this  country  in  1796. 
The  plant  is  described  in  the  Botanical  Register  as 
possessing  every  merit  a  hardy  plant  can  have  ; 
it  is  perfectly  hardy  in  a  dry  soil  and  seedlings 
come  op  pretty  freely.  Convolvulus  sabatius 
bears  a  superficial  resemblance  to  C.  mauri- 
tanicus,  but  here  in  this  particular  year  there 
is  no  comparison.  C.  sabatius  has  far  larger 
flowers  and  more  of  them  ;  the  foliage  is  finer, 
and  whereas  C.  mauritanicus  is  over  and  has 
ripened  its  seeds,  0.  sabatius  is  as  beautiful  and 
■as  full  of  flower  as  it  has  been  ever  since  the  be- 
ginning of  July.  The  spray  of  C.  sabatius  en- 
closed will  show  its  beauty  and  vigour.  I  also 
enclose  leaves  and  a  flowering  stem  with  seed  on 
it  of  C.  mauritanicus.  My  plant  of  this  species 
is  grown  in  pots  and  may  be  somewhat  starved, 
but  others  in  the  open  have  not  attained  to  the 
proportions  of  C.  sabatius.  The  plant,  however, 
unfortunately  sets  no  seed.  Is  it  a  hybrid  and 
not  a  true  species  ? 

Pear  Glout  Morceau.—  Frequent  inquiries 
have  been  made  respecting  the  meaning  of  the 
word  glout,  now  generally  adopted  as  part  of 
the  name  of  this  Pear.  Van  Mons,  Arbres 
Vruitiers,  p.  373,  not  then  aware  of  the 
identity,  describes  the  Beurre  d'Hardenpont  as 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  Glout  Mor- 
ceau. In  quoting  this,  Dr.  Diel  incidentally 
remarks:  "This  Frassbissen  "  (Glout  Morceau) 
"  is,  however,  unknown  to  me."  Instead  of  this 
and  similar  meanings  having  reference  to  gour- 
mand, the  most  appropriate  explanation  may 
probably  be  found  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
synonym,  Goulu  Morceau,  is  occasionally  em- 
ployed; thus  Pois  goulu,  according  to  Cham- 
baud,  signifies  sugar-peas,  honey-peas;  the  Pear 
in  question  may  be  accordingly  termed  a  sugared 
or  honeyed  morsel.  This  epithet  corresponds 
with  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  Should  a  different 
meaning,  however,  attach  to  the  word  in 
Belgium,  where  the  Pear  in  question  and  its 
name  originated,  information  respecting  such 
will  probably  be  supplied  through  the  kindness 
of  some  correspondent.  The  syn.  Goulu 
Morceau  was  recently  observed  in  the  catalogue 
of  M.  Henrard,  of  Liege.  The  Glout  Morceau 
was  raised  by  Councillor  Hardenpont,  at  Mons. 
It  varies  much  in  form ;  sometimes  it  is, 
on  standards,  roundish,  but  occasionally, 
on  walls,  instead  of  obovate,  it  elongates 
considerably  towards  the  eye,  with  an 
obtusely  angular,  or  somewhat  square  ap- 
pearance, and  altogether  not  unlike  the 
form    of    a    Portugal     Quince.      The     flesh    is 


white,  exceedingly  smooth  and  buttery,  rich  and 
sugary,  not  the  Beast  acidity  being  detected 
in  its  flavour.  The  seeds  appear  more  perfect 
than  in  most  fine  varieties,  and,  this  being  the 
case,  they  deserve  the  attention  of  those  engaged 
in  raising  seedlings.  In  some  seasons  and  situa- 
tions it  becomes  fit  for  use  in  November,  in 
others  not  till  January ;  but  December  is  its 
most  usual  period.  The  fruit  hangs  late  on 
the  tree,  and,  in  the  southern  counties  at  least, 
is  best  flavoured  from  standards.  The  tree  is 
an  abundant  bearer,  hardy,  not  disposed  to 
canker.  The  shoots  are  dark  olive,  with 
prominent,  diverging  buds.  Leaves  ovate- 
oblong,  crenated,  or,  near  the  extremity  of  the 
shoots,  serrated,  bright  green ;  they  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  wavy  appearance  of  the 
margins.  It  ought  to  be  in  every  collection; 
in  various  situations,  in  the  open  ground ;  on 
an  espalier  it  succeeds  well;  and  it  highly  de- 
serves a  south  wall.  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
October  26,  1844. 

War  Items.— A  letter  written  by  Monsieur 
le  Comte  d'Estienne  to  Mr.  Arthur  Sutton 
gives  the  interesting  information  that  Monsieur 
Philippe  de  Vilmorin  has  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  interpreter  attached  to  the  staff  of  the 
Indian  army  now  serving  in  France.  Monsieur 
de  Vilmorin  joined  the  Indian  contingent  at 
Marseilles  on  October  6.  His  many  friends 
in  this  country  will  recognise  how  admir- 
ably his  linguistic  attainments  and  personal 
qualities  fit  him  for  this  important  office,  and  will 
admire  the  devotion  with  which  he  has  sought  a 
post  which,  as  experience  has  proved,  is  one  of 
peculiar  danger.  Of  this  family  of  distinguished 
French  horticulturists  the  following  sons  of 
Madame  Henri  de  Vilmorin  hold  commissions 
and  are  on  active  service  :— Jean  (9th  Cuiras- 
siers), Vincent  (18th  Chausseurs),  Louis  (ex- 
changed his  naval  rank  for  an  equivalent  rank  as 
officer  of  an  automobile  mitrailleuse),  and  Marc 
(Versailles  Territorials).  Monsieur  Maurice  is 
with  the  army  at  Les  Barres.  and  his  son 
Jacques,  who  was  also  in  the  lines  at  Les  Barres, 
has  been  invalided.  All  horticulturists  will  join 
in  wishing  success  and  6afety  to  thes«  brave 
members  of  the  great  French  firm. 

Despite  the  war,  the  editorial  staff  of  the 

well-known  French  journal,  Le  Jardin,  has 
managed,  with  what  difficulty  we  may  well  guess, 
to  issue  a  number  bearing  the  date  of  August  20. 
The  issue,  which  consists  of  one  double  sheet, 
records  the  fact  that  the  director  and  his 
chief  collaborators  are  on  active  service.  The 
notes,  which  make  always  such  an  interesting 
feature  of  Le  Jardin,  record,  among  other  items, 
the  success  of  an  experiment  in  sending  re- 
frigerated Strawberries  from  France  to  Berlin. 
Needless  to  say,  the  experiment  was  undertaken 
before  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  editor  does  not 
hold  out  any  hopes  that  he  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue the  issue  of  Le  Jardin  whilst  hostilities  are 
in  progress. 

We  are  informed  by  Mr.  William  Todd, 

President  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Leith  Fruit  and 
Flower  Trade  Association,  that  the  members  of 
his  association  have  subscribed  £105  in  aid  ol 
the  Belgian  Relief  Fund. 

Among  those  prominent  in  the  world  of 

horticulture  who  have  to  mourn  the  loss  of  rela- 
tives killed  in  defence  of  their  country  are  Lord 
Grenfell,  who  has  lost  his  nephew  ;  Lord  Bal- 
four of  Burleigh,  whose  son,  the  Hon.  Robert, 
is  reported  missing ;  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Mark  Lockwood,  M.P.,  whose  nephew 
and  heir  has  fallen;  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Cecil,  who  has  lost  her  only  son;  and 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  whose  only  surviv- 
ing son,  Captain  Aymer  Maxwell,  was 
killed  at  Antwerp,  whither  he  went  on 
October  6  in  command  of  a  company  of 
the  Royal  Marines.  On  his  arrival  in  the  be- 
leaguered town  Captain  Maxwell  was  sent 
straight    to   the    front,    and    was    struck    mor- 


tally almost  immediately.  On  behalf  of  horticul- 
turists we  offer  our  sincerest  condolences  and  re- 
spectful sympathy  to  those  who  have  sustained 
these  grievous  losses. 

The   following  interesting   letter  is  from 

Monsieur  A.  Truffaut,  sen.,  the  well-known  nur- 
seryman of  Versailles,  whose  sons,  Georges  (pro- 
prietor and  editor  of  Jardinagc)  and  Albert 
(manager  of  the  Versailles  nursery)  are  engaged 
with  the  French  forces  : — "  I  have  read  with  in- 
terest the  news  which  you  gave  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  your  paper  of  the  French  horticulturists 
and  Belgians  who  are  now  engaged  in  the 
struggle  which  our  two  nations  are  obliged  to 
undertake  in  order  to  combat  the  ambition  of  Ger- 
many. I  wish  to  thank  you  particularly  for  hav- 
ing so  kindly  mentioned  my  sons  and  sons-in-law, 
all  now  in  the  military  service  at  the  front,  and 
happily  unwounded,  with  the  exception  of  Mon- 
sieur Rene  Moser,  who  has  received  a  serious 
wound  in  the  head,  but  whose  satisfactory  condi- 
tion makes  it  hopeful  that  he  will  be  completely 
cured.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  not  have 
too  many  deaths  to  record  among  horticulturists  ; 
but  even  up  to  now  there  are  numbers  of  wounded 
among  those  whose  names  are  well  known.  Since, 
thanks  to  the  participation  of  the  English  army, 
we  have  been  able  to  avert  the  invasion  of  Paris 
and  the  surrounding  neighbourhood  by  the  Teu- 
ton hordes,  the  horticultural  establishments  in 
Paris  and  its  environs  have  not  suffered ;  but, 
in  consequence  of  this  wretched  war,  which  has 
dragged  from  their  hearths  all  the  gardeners  from 
18  to  40  years  old,  the  work  has  been  obliged  to 
cease  everywhere.  Moreover,  the  sale  of  plants 
in  Paris  is  nil,  and  the  city  presents  an  aspect  of 
the  utmost  dreariness ;  the  greater  number  of  the 
shops  are  closed  in  the  most  fashionable  quarters, 
and  in  particular  the  flower  stalls,  which  usually 
constitute  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  Paris.  The 
horticultural  journals  have  ceased  publication, 
the  National  Horticultural  Society  of  France  has 
suspended  its  activities  and  the  publication  of  its 
journal.  The  School  of  Horticulture  at  Versailles 
has  had  to  close  its  doors  for  lack  of  students, 
the  greater  number  having  been  called  to  the 
front.  In  short,  there  is  a  complete  cessation 
of  all  (work)  in  connection  with  the  interesting 
subject  of  horticulture.  No  one  nowadays  talks 
of  anything  but  the  events  of  the  war,  and  this 
condition  of  affairs  threatens  to  last  a  long  while 
yet.  However,  we  aTe  ready  to  endure  all  the 
consequences,  and  with  the  assistance  of  our  good 
Allies  we  hope  to  gain  the  victory  in  the  end. 
We  know  that  it  will  only  be  gained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  great  sacrifices,  which  will  cause  the 
ruin,  and  even  the  death,  of  many  who  are  dear 
to  us;  but  we  trust  that  we  shall  be  assured  of 
enjoying  for  a  long  period  the  liberty  of  our 
labour,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  nightmare 
of  Prussian  militarism  which  has  burdened  us 
for  twenty  years.  As  I  told  you  above,  we  have 
not,  up  to  the  present,  any  great  damage  [to  nur- 
series or  gardens]  to  describe,  but  if  such  events 

should  occur  I  will  make  a  point  of  informing 
you;  and  I  beg  to  thank  you  in  advance  for  giv- 
ing a  place  in   your  paper  to  the  victims  of  the 

war  and  to  those  whose  interests  are  seriously 
prejudiced.  French  horticulturists  would  be  very 

pleased  and   interested  to  receive,  through  the 

medium  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  news  of  our 

excellent    friends,    the    Belgian    horticulturists. 

with  whom  we  can  no  longer  correspond." 

Nurserymen  and  Prisoners.— A  writer 
in  the  Globe  predicts  that  after  the  war  the  nur- 
sery trade  in  England  will  boom  owing  to  the 
destruction  of  many  competing  businesses  in 
France,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  Meanwhile 
the  industry  here  is  depressed.  Many  of 
the  employees  have  joined  the  colours ;  but  a 
good  many  of  the  older  men  will  have  a  bad  time 
this  winter  -unless  the  State  takes  them  in  hand. 
Why  should  they  not  be  set  to  teach  and  super- 
intend the  German  prisoners  and  our  own  un- 
employed unskilled  labourers  in  the  preparation 
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■of  ground  by  spade  labour  for  timber  and  fruit 
tree  planting,  sugar  beet  production,  and  similar 
work  ? 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society  s 
Meetings.— The  secretary  informs  us  that 
persons  interested  in  the  Chrysanthemum  who 
are  not  members  of  the  Society  will  be  admitted 
without  charge  to  the  meetings  of  the  Floral 
Committee  for  the  remainder  of  the  current 
session.  The  meeting  to  be  held  on  November  4 
will  be  of  a  special  character,  and  will  remain 
open  from  4  o'clock  until  9  p.m.  The  other 
meetings  will  be  held  on  October  26,  November 
16.  November  30,  and  December  9,  and  on 
eacli  of  these  four  dates  the  meeting  will  be 
closed  at  5  p.m.  All  the  meetings  are  held  at 
Essex  Hall,  Essex   Street,  Strand. 

Edinburgh  Seed  Trade  Assistants' 
Association.— The  20th  annual  dinner  of  this 
Association,  fixed  for  December  4,  has  been  can- 
celled. 

The  Scottish  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion.—We  understand  that  the  Scottish  Horti- 
cultural Association  will  probably  appoint  as  its 
new  president  Mr.  William  G.  Pirie,  gardener 
to  C.  W.  Cow  ax,  Esq.,  Dalhousie  Castle,  Bonny- 
rigg. Mr.  Pirie  is  one  of  the  best  known 
office-bearers  of  the  association,  having  done  ex- 
cellent work  in  its  interests  for  many  years. 
At  Dalhousie  Castle  Mr.  Pirie  has  charge  of 
a  very  notable  garden,  which  he  manages  with 
great   skill    and   success. 

Lightning  and  Trees.  — The  interesting 
questkm  of  the  liability  to  lightning  of  trees  of 
different  kinds  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Willlam 
Marriott  [Knowledge,  October,  1914),  who 
draws  attention  to  observations  and  records  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  The 
results  of  these  observations  are  summarised  in 
the  Revue  des  Eaux  et  Forets  as  follow  : — 

Oak.  Beech.  Spruce.  Pine.    Others. 

Percentage  of  trees      11  70             13  6  — 
Trees     struck     by 

lightning..          ..     159  21              -20  59  20 

Relative  frequency      4S  1              5  33 

In  discussing  these  results  Mr.  Marriott  points 
out  that  all  kinds  of  trees  are  more  or  lees  liable 
to  be  struck,  and  therefore  it  is  unwise  to  shelter 
beneath  any  tree  during  a  thunderstorm. 

Autumn  Tints  and  Fruit  at  the 
Arnold  Arboretum.— A  report  from  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  of  Harvard  University 
(U.S.A.)  on  September  29  last  refers  to  the 
many  different  plants  with  brilliant  autumn 
foliage  and  handsome  and  abundant  autumn 
fruits.  Such  plants  give  a  character  and  beauty 
to  the  autumn  garden,  states  this  report,  which 
can  be  found  only  in  eastern  North  America 
and  perhaps  in  Japan,  where  the  leaves  of  many 
of  the  native  trees  and  shrubs  assume  brilliant 
colours  before  they  fall.  The  autumn  colour  of 
a  few  plants  is  already  brilliant.  The  earliest 
of  the  American  trees  to  change  the  colour  of  its 
leaves  is  the  Red  or  Scarlet  Maple,  Acer 
rubrum.  On  specimens  of  this  tree  growing  in 
swamps  the  leaves  are  now  often  bright  scarlet, 
while  on  trees  growing  on  higher  and  drier 
ground  the  leaves  are  still  bright  green  or  only 
slightly  tinged  with  red.  The  so-called  Water 
Willow,  Decodon  verticillatus,  often  known  as 
Nesaea,  is  a  native  of  all  the  region  from  Maine 
to  Florida  and  Louisiana,  and  is  a  shrub  with 
arching  stems  growing  only  in  the  wet,  often 
submerged  borders  of  streams  and  ponds,  where 
it  may  spread  into  broad  thickets.  By  the 
borders  of  the  ponds  in  the  Arboretum  the 
leaves  of  this  plant  are  already  bright  scarlet, 
and  for  a  few  weeks  the  plants  will  be  con- 
spicuous among  the  green  sedges  and  swamp 
grasses  with  which  they  are  associated.  The 
leaves  of  some  of  the  forms  of  the  so-called  Vir- 
ginia Creeper  of  eastern  North  America  are 
already  bright  scarlet.  The  earliest  to  adopt 
its  autumn  dress  and  now  in  brilliant  colour  is 
Parthenocissus  vitacea.     This    plant   rarely   has 


adhesive  discs  at  the  ends  of  the  tendrils,  and 
therefore  cannot  attach  itself  to  the  trunks  of 
trees  or  to  brick  and  stone  walls,  like  Partheno- 
cissus quinquefolia,  which  is  often  sold  in  nur- 
series as  Ampelopsis  Englemannii.  There  are 
many  forms  of  the  Virginia  Creeper  which  can 
be  seen  on  the  trellis  near  the  entrance  to  the 
shrub  collection  from  the  Forest  Hills  Gate. 
A  few  of  the  fruits  which  ripen  in  early  autumn 
are  already  conspicuous.  There  is  perhaps  no 
shrub  more  beautiful  in  the  autumn  than  one 
of  the  American  Cornels,  Cornus  rugosa,  or,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  C.  circinata.  It  is  a  tall, 
broad,  round-headed  shrub  with  greenish 
branches  and  round,  oval,  dark-green  leaves; 
the  flowers  are  not  more  showy  than  those  of 
the  other  Cornels,  but  the  clusters  of  light  blue 
fruits  on  red  stalks  make  them  objects  of  much 
interest  and  beauty.  There  are  a  number  of 
these  plants  in  the  Cornel  group  at  the  junction 
of  the  Meadow  and  Bussey  Hill  Roads,  and  there 
are  great  clumps  of  it  among  the  Hickories  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  Arboretum.  The  red 
Osier  Cornel,  Cornus  racemosa,  often  called  C. 
stolonifera  or  C.  candidissima,  is  also  beautiful 
at  this  season,  for  the  leaves  are  beginning  to 
turn  dark  red  and  the  plants  are  covered  with 
abundant  clusters  of  white  fruits  on  bright-red 
stalks.  This  plant  has  been  largely  used  in  the 
Arboretum  ;  it  spreads  rapidly  into  large,  dense 
clusters,  and  with  its  good  foliage,  abundant 
flowers  and  beautiful  fruits,  few  shrubs  are 
more  desirable  for  park  and  roadside  planta- 
tions. The  fruit  of  some  of  the  new  Chinese 
Cotoneasters  is  handsome  and  the  autumn  colour- 
ing of  their  foliage  is  often  splendid.  Most  of 
these  plants  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  among 
them  are  certainly  some  of  the  most  valuable 
garden  shrubs  of  recent  introduction. 

A  Blight-  and  Frost-Resisting  Variety 
of  Potato.— The  "benevolent  scepticism" 
which  we  expressed  (Gard.  C'hron.,  October  10, 
1914,  p.  250)  with  respect  to  the  blight-resisting 
properties  of  the  variety  of  Potato  "  New  Era  " 
is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  Messrs. 
Sutton's,  as  the  result  of  trials  of  this  variety. 
Mr.  Martin  H.  F.  Sutton,  who  has  sent  us  a 
tuber  of  New  Era  which  shows  undoubted  evi- 
dence of  attack  by  Phytophthora  infestans,  states 
in  a  communication  accompanying  the  speci- 
men that  the  firm  obtained  last  year  from  New 
Zealand  a  small  supply  of  the  New  Era  tubers, 
and  that  in  the  trials  both  at  Reading  and  in 
Scotland  diseased  specimens  were  found.  More- 
over, in  the  Potatos  grown  in  the  Scotch  trial 
not  only  were  the  tubers  diseased,  but  the 
foliage  was  touched  by  frost.  Mr.  Sutton  con- 
cludes his  letter  by  observing  that  "  no  one 
would  rejoice  more  than  I  if  an  absolutely  dis- 
ease-proof variety  were  discovered.  Of  course, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  this  Potato  may  con- 
tinue to  prove  disease-resisting  in  New  Zealand, 
where  Phytophthora  has  never  obtained  the 
hold  that  it   has  here." 

Weather  and  the  Crops.—  The  reports 
on  the  crops  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture show  great  differences  between  the  east  and 
west  of  England.  In  the  east  the  weather  has 
been  so  unusually  dry  that  the  root  and  seed 
crops  are  both  poor ;  moreover,  the  land  is  too 
hard  to  plough,  pastures  are  dried  up  and  stock 
is  not  doing  well.  Western  districts  have  been 
favoured  with  much  more  rain,  and  in  these  parts 
root  crops  promise  to  be  more  than  an  average 
yield,  whilst  seeds  are  strong  and  vigorous,  pas- 
tures are  full  of  growth,  stock  is  thriving,  and 
autumn  cultivation  is  relatively  well  advanced. 
The  Potato  yield  is  expected  to  be  fully  equal 
■to  the  average.  Disease  has  appeared  in  certain 
districts,  and  especially  in  some  parts  of  York- 
shire, but  generally  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
serious.  Seeds  are  dried  up  and  very  patchy  in 
the  ea6t,  variable  in  the  Midlands,  strong  and 
very  promising  in  the  west,  but  on  the  whole  not 
satisfactory.  There  have  been  some  abundant 
second  crops  of  hay  in  the  north. 


"INHERITED  VARIATION  IN  PLANTS." 

The  above  is  the  title  of  an  interesting 
article  by  Prince  Kropotkin  dm  The  Nineteenth 
Century  for  October.  Many  growers  who  like 
myself  are  amateur  scientists  may  not  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  reading  the  Prince's  article, 
and  therefore  a  brief  reference  to  it  in  your 
columns  will  interest  them.  The  statement  is 
made  that  trees  which  shed  their  leaves  every 
autumn  in  our  temperate  zone  have  a  tendency  to 
become  evergreens  when  they  grow  in  a  moist 
tropical  climate.  Such  trees  change  their  cha- 
racter and  continue  to  grow,  flower  and  fruit. 
without  needing  a  period  of  rest.  Could  this 
change  in  character  be  transmitted  by  seeds — 
i.e.,  is  it  inherited  by  trees  raised  from  seeds? 
The  work  of  Professor  Ed.  Bordage,  who  has 
spent  many  years  in  Reunion,  an  island  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  is  quoted.  Peach  trees  raised  in 
Reunion  from  seeds  of  European  trees  retain 
their  leaf-shedding  habit  when  grown  in  the 
cooler  climate  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  but 
when  grown  in  the  hot  and  moist  climate  of  the 
coast  they  become  evergreens  in  the  course  of  ten 
to  twenty  years,  the  leafless  period  gradually 
shortening.  A  most  interesting  fact  pointed  out 
is  that  seedlings  from  these  modified  trees  saved 
and  sown  in  Reunion  produce  individuals  inherit- 
ing the  evergreen  character  to  exactly  the  sanw- 
degree  as  the  mothers  had  acquired  it. 

Gaston  Bonnier's  experiments  upon  the  adap- 
tations of  plants  to  an  alpine  and  a  maritime 
climate  are  referred  to  at  length.  Bonnier  took 
a  great  number  of  plants  from  the  plains  and 
divided  them  in  halves,  planting  the  one  half  at 
a  low  level  and  the  other  in  the  Alps  at  altitudes 
up  to  6,600  feet.  These  he  observed  for  two, 
four,  six  and  eight  years.  Almost  all  the  plants 
planted  at  a  high  altitude  took  more  or  less  the 
character  of  the  alpine  species  of  the  same 
genera,  not  only  in  their  general  aspect,  but  also 
in  the  tissues  and  cells.  Many  of  the  plants 
took  on  the  alpine  character  so  thoroughly  that 
the  botanist  could  not  but  classify  them  as  dis- 
tinct alpine  species.  It  would  have  been  helpful 
if  such  alpine  fixtures  could  have  been  seeded 
and  the  results  from  seedling  plants  noted. 

The  question  of  bud  variation  is  also  treated 
in  this  interesting  essay.  The  writer  saya  :  "  We 
know,  or  ought  to  know,  by  this  time  that 
propagation  by  buds  is  not  a  mere  sub-division 
of  the  body-cells  of  a  plant  as  Weismann  de- 
scribed it  in  1888.  Even  under  the  Weismann 
germ-plasm  hypothesis  every  bud  of  a  tree,  a 
root-stock,  or  a  tuber,  if  it  is  capable  of  repro- 
ducing the  whole  individual  with  its  body-plasm 
and  its  germ-plasm,  contains  the  same  nerm- 
plasm  that  is  contained  in  an  ovule  or  a  grain  of 
pollen." 

Prince  Kropotkin  seems  in  cordial  agreement 
with  Professor  Klebs,  but  to  me  this  agreement 
does  not  make  for  the  strength  of  the  Prince's 
position.  He  says  :  "  Altogether  the  conclusions 
of  Professor  Klebs  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows : — (1)  Most  of  the  anomalies  (the  so-called 
inheritable  '  sports  '  and  '  imitations  ')  cam  be 
obtained,  like  individual  variations,  through  the 
action  of  modified  surroundings ;  and  (2)  most 
of  the  anomalies,  after  having  appeared  accident- 
ally, by  means  of  a  good  supply  of  nourishment 
and  selection,  can  be  made  inheritable  race 
characters."  Prince  Kropotkin  adds:  "Being 
drawn  from  a  wide  series  of  well-thought-out  ex- 
periments, these  conclusions  deserve  full  atten- 
tion. ' ' 

Let  me  again  quote  :  "  Speaking  further  of 
the  countless  experiments  that  have  been  made 
lately  to  verify  the  Mendelian  rule6  relative  to 
crossings,  and  in  which  some  writers  saw  a  dis- 
proval  of  the  inheritance  of  characters  acquired 
under  the  direct  action  of  environment,  Professor 
Klebs  (says  Prince  Kropotkin)  makes  a  very  true 
remark.  When  we  obtain  bastards  by  crossing  a 
blue-flowered  variety  of  some  plant  with  its 
white-flowered  variety,  and  see  that  the  hybrids 
follow  the  Mendelian  rules,  we  must  not  forget 
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that  under  certain  external  conditions  the  blue- 
flowered  individuals  also  will  produce  white 
flowers,  independently  from  any  crossing,  and 
the  white-flowered  individuals,  under  certain 
conditions,  also  may  produce  blue  flowers." 
This  surely  is  stating  a  case  amateurishly.  A 
reference  is  given — Abhandlungen,  1906,  pp. 
220-1.  What  1  should  like  to  hear  about  are  the 
instances  and  "  the  external  conditions  "  on 
which  such  an  assertion  is  based.  They  may 
exist  and  be  recorded  as  above.  To  me  eases 
like  these  stated  are  unthinkable  in  pure  Men- 
delian   recessives. 

Referring  to  the  work  of  Dr.  H.  Nilsson-Ehle 
at  the  Swedish  experimental  seed  station  of 
Svalof,  Prime  Kropolkin  warns  us  against  ha^ty 
conclusions  in  the  direction  of  "pure"  races. 
Not  even  are  the  conditions  the  same  "  for  two 
plants  on  the  same  bed,  or  even  two  pods,  or 
two  ears  of  the  same  plant."  He  then  proceeds  : 
"  This  is  why  such  '  characters  '  as  the  size  or 
the  weight  of  individual  beans,  the  shade  of 
colour  in  the  grains  of  Wheat  or  Oats,  amid  the 
like,  are  so  unreliable  in  the.  supposed  '  pure 
lines.'  Even  if  they  are  inlierited  for  two  or 
three  generations  in  accordance  with  the  Meu- 
delian  rules,  this  must  very  often  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  effects  of  an  especially  healthy  (or 
unhealthy)  constitution,  due  to  accidental  com- 
binations of  external  influences,  are  felt  in  the 
next  two  or  three  generations."  I  have  not  seen 
"the  size  and  weight  of  individual  beans"  nor 
"  the  shade  of  colour  in  grains  of  Wheat  or 
Oats"  claimed  as  Mendelian  characters.  I  have 
not  seen  the  doubling  of  African  Marigolds 
claimed  as  a  Mendelian  character,  but  for  nearly 
forty  years  I  have  observed  that  plant,  and  I 
know  that  in  pure  lines  50  per  cent,  of  the  plants 
raised  from  seed  will  each  year  yield  handsome 
flowers  almost  as  round  as  a  cricket  ball,  the 
other  50  per  cent,  will  yield  single  flowers,  while 
in  an  inferior  strain  the  half  of  the  plants  will 
have  fuzzy-wuzzy  flowers  and  the  other  half 
singles — so  much  for  trained  persistent  selection. 
In  conclusion,  Prince  Kropotkin  quotes  Weis- 
mann's  revised  views  as  follows  :  "  When  a  plant 
or  an  animal  is  placed  in  new  conditions  of  life 
the  nutrition  of  the  germ-plasm  determinants  of 
a  given  organ  may  be  altered.  But  the  deter- 
(ninants  of  every  organ  are  many  and  not  all  of 
them  will  be  affected  at  once.  Therefore  it  may 
be  necessary  that  a  numbeT  of  generations  should 
be  submitted  to  the  modifying  influence,  before 
the  majority  of  the  determinants  of  that  organ 
are  modified,  so  as  to  produce  a  modified  organ 
in  the  progeny." 

The  concluding  words  of  the  article  are  :  "  The 
results  of  the  later  years'  experiments  have  cer- 
tainly turned  the  scales  in  favour  of  the  inherit- 
ance of  acquired  characters,  and  proved  the  im- 
portance of  the  direct  action  of  environment  in 
the  evolution  of  new  species." 

As  a  grower  I  am  inclined  to  question  this 
•onclusion.     II'.   Cuthbertson,   Duddingston. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The    Editors    do    not    hold    themselves    responsible    for 
the   opinions    expressed    by    correspondents.) 

The  Naming  of  Fruits.— With  regard  to 
Mr.  Pearson's  note  on  "Apple  Names"  (see  p. 
253),  it  does  not  matter  much  by  what  name 
Apples  are  known  locally  so  long  as  by  that  name 
they  are  not  foisted  u]x>n  the  public.  All  the 
writers  on  the  subject  as  far  back  as  they  can  be 
traced  have  noticed  this  multiplication  of  names, 
and  no  first-rate  variety  that  has  reached  us  has 
done  so  with  one  name  only.  I  am  sending  you 
a  few  specimens  to  see  if  they  have  any  other 
name  than  that  by  which  I  received  them.  One, 
'Cardross  Green,  is  a  very  desirable  late  variety 
and  an  abundant  bearer.  It  came  from  Stirling- 
shire. Another  from  Melrose,  the  Friar  Pippin, 
has  never  done  much,  and  I  am  not  sure  this  is 
the  variety  of  that  locality  so  famed  for  old 
Apples.  The  other  two  have  been  named 
Malster,  but  they  are  distinct  though  both  are 
desirable  varieties.  One  is  a  constant  bearer  and 
valuable  for    culinary  uses    as    well    as   dessert. 


There  existe  some  dubiety  regarding  the  identity 
of  King  of  the  Pippins,  some  following  the 
Fruit  Manua/  of  Dr.  Hogg,  who  concluded  that 
it  is  Golden  Winter  Pearmain.  According  to 
Dr.  Hogg,  a  nurseryman,  for  trade  purposes, 
changed  the  names,  and  though  he  does  not  give 
the  name  of  the  offender  we  know,  from  a  remark 
of  George  Lindley,  that  it  was  Kirke,  of  the 
famous  Brompton  Nursery,  win,  Lindley  relates 
"brought  King  of  the  Pippins  into  notice."  Dr. 
Hogg  was  for  a  brief  period  a  partner  in  the 
Brompton  Nursery,  and  doubtless  had  access  to 
material  affording  information  regarding  the 
dealings  of  former  tenants,  and  we  know  that  he 
also  obtained  Forsyth's  MSS.,  on  which  the  latter 
based  his  work  on  Fruit  Trees,  published  in 
1802.  In  the  Manual  it  is  placed  as  an  early 
variety,  ripening  in  August,  September.  For- 
syth, win.  is  the  first  to  mention  King  of  the 
Pippins,  gives  its  period  as  "  January,  and  keeps 
till  the  latter  end  of  March."  London's  varietj 
is  the  same,  also  Lindlev's  and  Mcintosh's,  the 
last  to  date  1840.  In  1852  Dr.  Hogg's  statement 
first  appeared.  In  the  first  edition  of  Thompson's 
Gardener's  Assistant  (1859),  King  of  tin-  Pippins, 
Hampshire  Yellow  and  Golden  Winter  Pear- 
main  are  synonymous.  I  have  discovered  no 
early  appearance  of  the  last  name  either  as  dis- 
tinct or  a  synonym.  One  thing,  however,  is 
clear,  that  the  earlier  authorities  regarded  King 
"i  the  Pippins  as  a  mid-winter  Apple.  It  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  varieties  at  tin- 
Apple  Congresses  held  in  London  and  in  Edin- 
burgh, while  Golden  Winter  Pearmain,  regarded 
as  distinct,  is  mentioned  only  a  few  times  The 
latter  seems  t<>  be  verj  tree,  and  I  have  failed 
to  secure  specimens.  The  case,  it  will  he  seen 
is  rather  different  from  that  in  which  Jargonelle 
and  La  Cuisse  Madame  Pears  were  confounded 
I  liese  merely  changed  their  names.  Their  iden- 
tity was  not  lost,  In  the  case  of  the  Apples  if 
we  trust  to  Dr.  Hogg's  statement.  Kin-  of  the 
Pippins  is  perhaps  not  in  cultivation,  and  that 
which  is  being  so  extensively  cultivated  for  it  is 
Golden  Winter  Pearmain,  while  the  Apple  bear 
mg  that  name  is  extremely  scarce.  B  P 
Brotherston. 

fFriar    we    think    is    correct.     Cardross    Green 
is  probably  a  local  variety  ;   we  have    not    seen 
it  before.      Xos.   1  and   2  appear  to  be  Malster. 
— Eds.] 

State  Insurance  of  Gardeners  in  the 
Forces.  —  Gardeners,  on  their  enlistment 
in  His  Majesty's  Forces  during  the  war, 
should  procure  their  Insurance  Cards  from 
their  employers,  stamped  to  the  date  of 
leaving  their  employement  only,  and  send  them 
to  their  respective  societies.  By  doing  this  they 
will  be  entitled,  on  discharge  to  civilian  life,  to 
full  benefits  under  the  National  Insurance  Act. 
Gardeners  while  serving  in  the  Navy  or  Army 
will  be  placed  in  B  Class,  and  pay  a  contribution 
of  3d.  per  week,  of  which  l^d.  will  be  deducted 
from  their  pay.  They  still  remain  members  of 
their  societies,  and  on  their  return  to  civil  em- 
ployment their  cards  will  again  be  stamped  with 
7d.  stamps.  A.  C.  Hill.  Secretary,  Unite,! 
Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident   Society. 

A  Large  Elder  Tree  Trunk.  —  During 
my  holidays  recently  I  came  across  the  largest. 
Elder  tree  trunk  I  have  ever  seen.  At  lj  foot 
from  the  ground  the  girth  was  57  inches ;  at  3^ 
feet  from  the  ground,  62  inches ;  while  at  4^  feet 
the  trunk  branched  into  two  limbs,  each  measur- 
ing 38  inches  to  40  inches  round.  The  height  of 
the  tree  was  about  25  feet.  Was  not  such  a  trunk 
of  abnormal  size?     C.    Turner,  Highgate. 


Publications  Received.— The  Coco-nut.  By 
Edwin  Bingham  Copcland.  (London:  Macmillan 
and  Co.,  Ltd.)  Price  10s. — Rural  Improvement. 
By  Frank  A.  Waugh.  (New  York  :  Orange 
Judtl  Company.)  Price  81.25.— Gardening  for 
Amateurs.  Edited  by  H.  H.  Thomas.  Part  17. 
(London  :  Cassell  and  Co.,  Ltd.)  Price  7d.  net. 
—Notes  on  Hops,  1912-14.  By  E.  S.  Sal- 
mon. (Wye  :  South-Eastern  Agricultural  Col- 
lege.) Price  6d. —  Tree-Growth.  By  A.  C.  Forbes. 
Clare  Island  Survey.  Part  9.  (London  :  Williams 
and  Norgate.)  Price  Is. — Proceedings,  Journal 
and  Statement  of  Accounts  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Society  of  India.  January 
to  June,  1914.  (Alipur  :  Agri-Horticultural 
Society  of  India.) 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

October  20. — The  usual  fortnightly  meeting 
was  held  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  Vincent  square 
Hall,  Westminster.  The  exhibition  was  equal  to 
the  average  R.H.S.  autumn  shows,  and  the  fact 
that  there  was  plenty  of  space  rather  enhanced 
the  effect,  for  the  exhibits  were  just  sufficient 
to  fill  the  hall  comfortably,  but  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  visitors  were  few.  It  was  primarily 
a  fruit  show,  for  the  special  competitive 
fruit  exhibition  having  been  abandoned,  trade 
growers  took  advantage  of  this  meeting  to 
display  large  collections  of  Apples  and  Pears. 
Four  of  these  exhibits  were  awarded  Gold 
Medals.  The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee 
confirmed  the  provisional  Award  of  Merit  con- 
ferred on  Apple  Harry  Pring  in  February  last 
after  the  tree  had  been  inspected  recently  by 
members  of  the  Committee  for  its  cropping 
qualities  and  habit. 

There  were  several  handsome  groups  in  the 
floral  section,  notably  of  Collerette  Dahlias, 
Asters,  Carnations,  Roses,  Begonias  and  Chrysan- 
themums. The  Floral  Committee  recommended 
five  Awards  of  Merit  to  novelties. 

There  were  fewer  groups  of  Orchids  than 
usual ;  the  Orchid  Committee  awarded  one  First- 
class  Certificate  and  three  Awards  of  Merit. 
At  the  3  o'clock  meeting  in  the  Lecture  Room 
Rev.  Professor  George  Henslow  delivered  an 
address  on  "  Vegetable  and  Human  Mechanics 
Compared." 

Floral  Committee. 

H.  B.  May,  Esq.  (in  the  chair),  Messrs. 
W.  A.  Bilney,  E.  A.  Bowles,  G.  Reuthe.  J.  W. 
Moorman,  J.  F.  McLeod,  John  Dickson,  Chas. 
Dixon,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  W.  Cuthbertson,  J.  T. 
Bennett-Poe,  W.  P.  Thomson,  F.  W.  Harvey, 
W.  J.  Bean,  John  Green,  C.  R.  Fielder,  R. 
Hooper  Pearson,  Wm.  Howe,  J.  Jennings,  R.  W. 
Wallace,  Thos.  Stevenson.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  H.  J. 
Jones,  Arthur  Turner,  Geo.  Paul,  W.  B.  Cran- 
field,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  and  W.  C.  Baker. 

AWARDS  OF  MERIT. 

Begonia  "Mrs.  Harry  Barton"  (see  fig.  110). 
— A  sport  from  Emily  Qibran,  which  possesses 
the  free-growing  and  floriferous  habit  of  that 
variety.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  ivory 
white,  lightly  flushed  with  pink  at  the  centre, 
but  very  variable.  Shown  by  Miss  Tanner, 
i  'aldecote  Towers,  Bushey,  Hertfordshire  (gr. 
Mr.  W.  Streeter). 

Carnation  '"Wtvelsfield  White"  (Perpetual 
Flowering). — The  large  blooms  are  pure  white, 
of  fine  shape,  very  fragrant,  and  borne  on  long, 
stout  stems.     Shown  by  Messrs.  Allwood  Bros. 

Chrysanthemum  "James  Stredwick."  —  A 
large  Japanese  exhibition  variety  which  is  pro- 
bably a  seedling  or  sport  from  Mildred  Ware. 
The  long,  drooping  florets  are  of  medium  width, 
and  coloured  a  shade  of  terra-cotta  suffused  with 
rose.  The  pale  golden  reverse,  seen  on  the  un- 
developed florets  in  the  centre,  is  an  additional 
attraction.  Shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick 
and  Soxs. 

C.  "  W.  Bigby." — A  very  large  incuTved 
Japanese  variety,  which  measured  85  inches 
across.  The  colour  is  rich  yellow.  Shown  by 
the  Rev.  Canon  Cooper  Marsden,  Bickley. 

Collerette  Dahlia  "  Deveron." — The  colour  of 
this  very  beautiful  variety  is  deep  rosy-pink,  with 
a  suggestion  of  magenta;  the  "  collar  '  is  white 
and  the  flower  is  very  well  formed.  Shown 
by  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co. 

GENERAL    EXHIBITS. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  ex- 
hibited from  their  Feltham  Nursery  a  very 
large  number  of  winter-flowering  Begonias,  the 
group  being  awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal. 
The  plants  of  Optima  were  of  a  useful  size 
for  decoration  in  4i-inch  pots,  the  pale  yel- 
lowish-salmon coloured  flowers  being  strikingly 
beautiful.  Emita,  with  fine  orange-scarlet 
blooms,  was  one  of  the  brightest  varieties,  and 
others  of  much  merit  were  Mrs.  Heal,  rose- 
carmine ;  Exquisite,  salmon-pink;  Elatior,  semi- 
double,  rose-carmine;  and  Rosalind,  deep  rose 
colour/. 

Messrs.  H.  B.  .Mat  and  Sons,  Upper  Edmon- 
ton, were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for 
greenhouse  plants,  [including  Begonias  of  the 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  type,  Bouvardias,    Statice  pro- 
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fusa,  and  large-flowered  Cyclamen.  The  flower- 
ing plants  were  interspersed  with  well-grown 
Codiaeums  and  Ferns,  a  magnificent  specimen 
of  Drynaria  quercifolia,  the  Oak-leaved  Fern, 
with  fifty  basal  fronds,  forming  an  imposing 
centrepiece. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate, 
arranged  a  group  of  flowering  plants  on  a  table. 
Erica  gracilis  was  good,  and  there  were  well- 
flowered  Liliums,  Spiraeas,  and  the  w^hite 
Hydrangea   hortensis   Mme.    E.    Mouillere. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  exhibited,  as 
a  floor  group,  ornamental  Ivies  and  various 
shrubs  in  berry,  with  plants  of  Clematis  in  bloom 
as  a  centrepiece.     "Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Enfield,  showed  about  eighty 
varieties  of  Scolopendrium  vulgare.  The  won- 
derful   diversity   of   the    foliage,    as   exemplified 


Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester, 
showed  splendid  Roses  from  out-of-doors.  Lady 
Hillingdon,  apricot,  is  a  splendid  late  bloomer, 
and  others  shown  well  were  Jessie,  Orleans,  Sun- 
biiTst,  Augustus  Hartmann  and  Irish  Elegance. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  C.  Engelmann,  Saffron  Walden,  exhibited 
a  new  Perpetual  Flowering  Carnation,  named 
Bella,  of  faint  rosy-buff  colour,  in  a  general  col- 
lection.    (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Carnations  were  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Stuart 
Low  and  Co.,  Enfield  (Silver  Banksian  Medal)  ; 
Messrs.  All  wood  Bros..  Wivelsfield,  Haywards 
Heath  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Edinburgh,  exhibited 
Collerette  Dahlias,  including  a  number  of  seed- 
lings raised  from  seed  sown  in  March  last.  A 
selection      of    the     varieties     include    Prince    of 


Fig.  110. — begonia  "  mrs.  harry  barton." 
(E.H.S.  Award  of  Merit,  October  20,  1914.  See  p.  281.) 


in  the  cresting,  frilling  and  tufting  of  the  dif- 
ferent plants,  showed  how  great  a  variation  is 
possible  in  a  single  species.  From  a  decorative 
point  of  view  the  most  noteworthy  varieties 
were  ramo-marginatum,  muricatum-grandiceps, 
grande,  fimbriatum,  cristulatum,  marginatum, 
laceratum  and  Golden  Queen.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham,  showed 
Chrysanthemums  and  Antirrhinum  Nelrose.  The 
new  incurved  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  Thos. 
Beeson  is  a  bronzy-yellow  variety  of  the  best 
exhibition  type ;  Undaunted  is  a  large  Japanese 
variety  of  rosy-purple  colour  with  a  silver  re- 
verse ;  Earl  Roberts  is  a  charming  flower  of  chest- 
nut-red shade  showing  gold  colour  on  the  under 
surface.  This  firm  had  a  fine  new  Carnation  of 
American  origin  named  Pink  Sensation.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 


Orange,  Tuskar,  Eddystone,  Skerryvore,  Deve- 
ron  and  Maidens.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff,  showed  Dahlias  of 
all  types,  for  which  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded. 

Messrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ltd.,  Ryecroft  Nurseries, 
Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  had  one  of  the  most 
attractive  groups  in  the  Hall.  It  was  composed 
of  Chrysanthemums  and  Asters.  Of  the  former 
there  were  splendid  blooms  of  Bob  Pulling,  yel- 
low ;  Betty  Spark,  pink ;  and  Cranford  Yellow. 
Aster  Magnet  is  a  deeper  blue  than  Climax,  and 
has  all  the  merits  of  the  older  sort.  (Silver-gilt 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  Clarence  Elliott,  Stevenage,  showed 
Phlox  subulata  Vivid,  Gentiana  acaulis,  Crocus 
speciosus  and  other  Alpines. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  showed  border  Asters,  Chrysanthemums, 


hybrid    Nerines,     Cyclamen    neapolitanum    and 
Violets. 

Mr.  James  Box,  Haywards  Heath,  Sussex, 
showed  hardy  flowers,  such  as  Asters,  Phloxes, 
Cimicifuga  simplex,  Solidago  and  Salvia  virgata. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  showed  Alpines 
and  hybrid  Nerines,  also  fruits  of  Decaisnea 
Fargesii,  resembling  bluish  pods.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  Wells,  junr.,  Merstham.  showed 
hardy  flowers.  Iris  is  a  fine  border  Phlox  of 
violet-purple  shade. 

Misses  G.  C.  Price  and  A.  B.  Fyfe  exhibited 
Carnations  and  Chrvsanthemums. 

Mr.   J.  J.  Kettle,  Corfe  Mullen,  Dorsetshire, 
showed  the  deep-blue  violet  La  France,  an  im- 
provement on  Princess  of  Wales. 
Orchid  Committee. 

Present:    J.     Gurney    Fowler,    Esq.,    in    the 
chair,  and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  secretary), 
W.    Bolton,   Gurnev    Wilson,   S.   W.    Flory,   G. 
Hunter,  A.  Dye,  E!  H.  Davidson,  W.  P.  Bound, 
H.    G.    Alexander,   J.   E.    Shill,   C.    H.    Curtis, 
W.    H.    Hatcher,   J.    Cypher,   J.    Charlesworth, 
Walter   Cobb,    F.    J.    Hanbury,    R.    A.    Rolfe, 
C.  J.  Lucas,  A.  McBean,  T.  Armstrong,  Stuart 
Low  and  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch. 
AWARDS. 
First-Class  Certificate. 

Latlia  jmmila  alba  Orchid  Dene  variety 
(see  fig.  Ill)  from  Messrs.  E.  H.  David- 
son and  Co  ,  Orchid  Dene,  Twyford.  A 
variety  with  pure  white  flowers,  having  only 
a  slight  yellow  tinge  in  the  tube  of  the 
lip.  Two  white  forms  have  previously 
secured  First  -  class  Certificates,  namely, 
praestans  alba  in  1889,  which  had  a  coloured 
blotch  on  the  lip ;  and  variety  E.  Ashworth, 
which,  like  the  present  form,  was  a  true  albino. 
(See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  January  2,  1897,  fig. 

3.) 

Awards  op  Merit. 

Laclio-Caltleya  Lady  Oliphant  (L.-C.  Norba 
X  0.  Souvenir  dc  Queen  Victoria),  shown  by 
Pantia  Ralli,  Esq.,  Ashtead  Park,  Surrey.  A 
charming  flower  with  greenish-yellow  sepals  and 
petals  and  finely-formed  claret-coloured  lip,  with 
gold-tinted  lines  from  the  base. 

Cattleya  Ajax  Orchid/iurst  variety  (aurca  X 
Armstrongiae),  from  Messrs.  Armstrong  and 
Brown,  Orchidhurst.  Tunbridge  Wells.  A 
pretty  flower  with  rose-pink  sepals  and  petals 
and  tubular  lip,  expanded  in  front  and  coloured 
ruby  red.      It  is  a  free-flowering  hybrid. 

Odontoma  Magali  iSander  var.  xanthotci  (M. 
Warscewiczii  alba  x  0.  ardentl&simum 
xanthotes),  from  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and 
Co.,  Haywards  Heath.  The  original  form  raised 
by  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons  had  rose-coloured 
markings.  The  present  variety,  obtained  by 
crossing  the  nearest  approach  to  albinos  on  eacn 
side,  is  interesting,  as  the  character  of  the 
parents  is  perpetuated,  the  flowers  being  white, 
with  obscure  greenish  markings  where  the  colour 
of  normal  forms  usually  develops. 

GENERAL     EXHIBITS. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.  were  awarded 
a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group  in  which 
were  noted  Cattleya.  labiata  Penelope,  a  good 
white  flower  with  small  purple  blotch  on  the  lip ; 
several  fine  C.  Adula  and  C.  Fabia ;  Laelio- 
Cattleya  Arachne,  L.-C.  Golden  Oriole,  L.-C. 
Elinor,  and  other  showy  Laelio-Cattleyas ;  the 
white  Brasso-Cattleya  Queen  Alexandra,  the 
singular  Catasetum  Randii ;  a  very  rich  red 
form  of  Odontioda  Brewii  and  others. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group 
in  which  the  hybrids  and  species  were  equally 
well  represented.  Fine  forms  of  Cattleya 
labiata,  C.  Fabia,  C.  Peetersii.  C.  Mantinii, 
C.  Hardvana  and  other  Cattlevas ;  Laelio- 
Cattleya  Phoenix,  L.-C.  Ophir,  L.-C.  Hon.  Mrs. 
Astor,  and  some  unnamed  crosses  were  noted ; 
and  among  the  species  the  pretty  blue-lipped 
Warscewiczella  Sanderiana.  Dendrobium  eriae- 
florum,  Coelogyne  Moorei  and  C.  assamica. 
Cirrhopetalum  Rothschildianum  and  the  ra.re 
Peristeria  aspersa,  with  globular,  whitish 
flowers,  spotted  with  claret  colour,  were  in 
eluded. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  or  Marlborough,  Blen- 
heim, Woodstock  (gr.  Mr.  Hunter),  showed 
Laelio-Cattleya    luminosa    Blenheim    variety,    a 
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large  flower  with  rich,  canary-yellow  sepals  and 
petals  and  broad,  vinous-purple  lip. 

Col.  C.  Francis  Hayhurst,  Bostock  Hall, 
Middlewich  (gr.  Mr.  A.  H.  Hall),  sent  ( lypri- 
pedium  Rolfei  var.  Colonel  Hayhurst,  a  flower 
with  nearly  black  markings  on  a  white  ground. 

Thomas  J.  Finnie,  Esq.,  Claygate  Lodge, 
Claygate  (gr.  Mr.  Frogley),  again  showed  speci- 
mens of  Cattleya  labiata,  one  having  28  flowers, 
an  even  finer  example  than  those  shown  at  the 
last  meeting.     A  vote  of   thanks  was  recorded. 

A.  Meyer,  The  Briars,  Whetstone,  N.,  sent 
Laelio-Cattleya  Ledru  Rollin  (Carmen  x  Fabia) 
of  good  form.  Sepals  and  petals  lilac  colour,  lip 
dark  purple. 

Messrs.  E.  H.  Davidson  and  Co.,  Orchid 
Dene,  Twyford,  showed  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
pure  white  Cattleya  O'Brieniana  alba  with  six 
flowers  on  a  spike,  a  white  Brasso- Cattleya,  and 
two  superb  dark  forms  of  Cattleya  labiata, 
named  respectively  Empress  and  Rubens,  the 
latter  having  an  almost  entirely  deep  claret- 
crimson  lip. 

Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge, 
staged  a  group  of  bright-scarlet  Odontiodas, 
dark  varieties  of  Cattleya  Fabia,  C.  Iris,  and  C. 
labiata;  Brasso-Cattleya  Iris,  the  rose-coloured 
Odontoma  brugensis,  Cymbidium  Schlegelii  and 
C.  Doris. 

Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  Orchidhurst, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  showed  a  selection  of  new 
hybrids,  including  the  pure  white  Cattleya 
Snowdon  (Suzanne  Hye  de  Crom  x  labiata 
alba)  ;  C.  Princess  Royal  (Hardyana  x  Fabia, 
with  white  sepals  and  petals  mottled  with  rose)  ; 
the  fine  Laelio-Cattleya  Sandhurstiana,  nankeen 
yellow  with  gold-rayed,  deep-violet  lip  ;  and  an 
unnamed  hybrid  with  yellow  sepals  and  petals 
and  elongated,  purple  lip. 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham, 
staged  an  effective  little  group  of  good  varieties 
of  Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis,  Cattleyas,  and 
Laelio-Cattleyas.  Specially  noteworthy  were 
Cattleya  Bowringiana  atro-sanguinea  of  rich 
bright  colour ;  Brasso-Cattleya  Digbyano- 
Warneri,  deep  rose-purple,  dark  forms  of  Cat- 
tleya Fabia,  Laelio-Cattleya  Cappei,  and  Cypri- 
pedium  Rossettii. 

Messrs.  Hassall  and  Co.,  Southgate,  showed 
a  good  yellow  form  of  Cattleya  Sylvia  and  their 
fine  variety  of  C.  Minucia",  which  shows  the 
effect  of  C.  Warscewiczii  in  the  lip  very  dis- 
tinctly. 

Pantia  Ralli,  Esq.,  showed  Brasso-Cattleya 
Cliftonii  var.  The  Globe,  a  fine  light  form  with 
petals  over  3  inches  across. 

Messrs.  Flory  and  Black,  Orchid  Nursery, 
Slough,  showed  Zygopetalum  Blackii  (Z.  crini- 
tum  x  Z.  Perrenoudii),  which  in  the  upright 
habit  of  the  spike  and  large  flowers  approaches 
Z.  crinitum.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  choco- 
late-purple with  green  margin ;  the  broad  lip 
white  tinged  and  veined  with  dark  blue. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Jos.  Cheal,  Esq.  (in  the  chair), 
Messrs.  W.  Bates,  J.  Willard,  Wm.  Pope,  H. 
Markham,  Horace  J.  Wright,  Owen  Thomas, 
A.  Bullock,  Thos.  Coomber,  Geo.  Wythes,  E.  A. 
Bunyard,  John  Harrison,  C.  G.  A.  "Nix,  F.  G. 
Treseder,  and  A.  R.  Allan. 

AWARD  OF  MERIT. 

Apple  Harry  Pring. — This  variety  was  before 
the  Committee  in  February  last,  when  the  mem- 
bers expressed  a  wish  to  see  it  again  after  the 
tree  had  been  inspected  by  a  sub-committee. 
The  report  being  favourable  the  Award  of 
Merit  was  now  conferred.  It  is  a  culinary 
variety  of  medium  size,  with  yellow  skin,  flushed 
on  the  side  next  to  the  sun.  The  cooking 
qualities  are  said  to  be  excellent.  Shown  by 
Mr.   W.   Peters,   Givons,   Leatherhead. 

GENERAL    EXHIBITS. 

Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co..  Ltd.,  filled 
tabling  running  the  entire  length  of  the  Hall 
with  dishes  of  hardy  fruits,  principally  Apples 
and  Pears.  The  exhibit  was  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  collections  of  these 
fruits  we  have  seen  at  R.H.S.  exhibitions, 
and  the  quality  generally  was  superb,  although 
the  colouring  was  perhaps  not  so  pronounced  as 
we  have  seen  some  seasons.  Of  a  very  large 
number  of  Apples  we  select  the  following  : — 
Belle  de  Boskoop,  King's  Acre  Pippin,  Prince 
Alfred     (very    large),    Twenty    Ounce,    Smart's 


Prince  Arthur,  Dutch  Mignonne,  Winter  Rib- 
ston,  Barnack  Beauty,  Ross  Nonpareil,  Cornish 
Aromatic,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling,  Blue 
Pearmain,  Wealthy,  Transparent  de  Croncels 
and  Sanspariel,  which  keeps  good  for  a  long 
time  without  shrivelling.  Of  Pears  there,  were 
unusually  fine  fruits  of  Beurre  Superfin,  Black 
Worcester  (syn.  Verulam),  Beurre  Clairgeau, 
Beurre  Alex.  Lucas,  Santa  Claus,  Beurre  Diel, 
Marie  Benoist,  and  Doyenne  du  Cornice..  (Hogg 
Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Eynsford,  ex- 
hibited a  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears,  com- 
prising 146  dishes  and  about  the  same  number 
of  varieties.  This  fine  exhibit  was  of  the  very 
highest  quality,  and  was  staged  with  excellent 
taste.  Such  popular  sorts  as  Peasgood's  None- 
such, Rival,  Allington  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Blue  Pearmain, 
Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling,  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, Charles  Ross,  and  Adams'  Pearmain.  were 
shown  in  the  best  exhibition  quality,  and  there 


Doyenne  de  Boussoch,  Thompson's,  Durondeau 
and   Conference.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  staged 
125  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears,  this  collection 
also  being  a  fine  show  of  hardy  fruit,  the  colour 
and  general  quality  being  exceedingly  good.  Of 
Apples  there  were  excellent  specimens  of  Egre- 
mont  Russet,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Royal 
Jubilee,  Claygate  Pearmain,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet 
Seedling,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Crawley  Beauty, 
Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Buxted  Favourite,  a  Sussex 
late  dessert  variety ;  Nanny,  another  local 
variety  of  good  quality  with  highly  coloured 
skin ;  Beauty  of  Stoke,  Mother  and  Newton 
Wonder.  The  few  dishes  of  Pears  included 
splendid  fruits  of  Beurre  Clairgeau  and  General 
Todleben. 

Messrs.  T.  Laxton  and  Sons,  Bedford,  ex- 
hibited about  70  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears, 
for  which  a  Silver  Knightian  Medal  was 
awarded.  The  exhibits  of  fruit  staged  from 
time  to  time  by  this  firm  are  always  marked  by 


Fig  111. — laelia  pdmila  alba   orchid  dene   variety. 

(R.H.S.  First-class  Certificate,   October  20,  1914— see  p.  282.) 


were  also  fine  specimens  of  Winter  Peach,  which 
has  a  very  delicate  bloom,  Lady  Henniker,  Baron 
Wolseley,  a  new  late  culinary  variety,  with  a 
ruddy  flush;  Smart's  Prince  Arthur,  an  old 
Apple  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  early  culinary 
variety  Lord  Suffield,  which  caused  consider- 
able comment  on  its  excellent  appearance  so 
late  in  the  season.  Good  Pears  were  seen  in 
Beurre  Sterckmans,  Beurre  Alexander  Lucas, 
Beurre  Clairgeau,  General  Todleben,  Conference 
and   Durondeau.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Woodbridge,  showed 
numerous  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  were  some  of  the  best 
in  the  Hall.  The  Apples  were  remarkably 
highly  coloured,  and  the  best  of  these  were 
Allington  Pippin,  Newton  Wonder,  Bau- 
mann's  Red  Re-nette,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Court- 
Pendii  Plat,  Bismarck,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Striped 
Beaufin,  Dr.  Harvey,  Cox's  Pomona,  King  of 
the  Pippins,  Golden  Noble,  and  Peasgood's 
Nonesuch.  There  were  fine  specimens  of  the 
following      Pe;irs  :      Princess,      Beurre      Hardy, 


very  tasteful  arrangement,  and  this  occasion  was 
no  exception ;  a  few  light  foliage  plants  were 
worked  into  the  scheme  and  metal  epergnes  were 
employed  at  intervals  with  good  effect.  Notable 
Apples  were  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling, 
Charles  Ross,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  Lord  Derby,  Allington  Pippin, 
Newton  Wonder,  Ribston  Pippin  and  Bramley's 
Seedling. 

Charles  Bayer,  Esq.,  Tewkesbury  Lodge., 
Forest  Hill  (gr.  Mr.  E.  C.  Wickens),  exhibited 
good  bunches  of  Gros  Colman,  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, Black  Alicante,  Chasselas  Napoleon  and 
Appley  Towers  Grapes,  for  which  a  Silver 
Knightian  Medal  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.,  Raynes  Park, 
exhibited  Capsicums  in  variety.  The  plants 
were  all  fruiting  splendidly  in  small  pots,  and 
the  fruits  were  not  only  of  culinary  value  but 
highly  decorative.  The  varieties  were  Sweet 
Spanish,  with  big  red  fruits,  Long  Yellow, 
Celestial,  red ;  Elephant's  Trunk,  red ;  and 
Golden  Dawn.      (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 
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NATIONAL     DAHLIA. 

October  15. — The  annual  conference  of  the 
above  Society  was  held  at  Carr's  Restaurant, 
Strand.  Mr.  Reginald  Cory  presided.  Mr.  C. 
H.  Curtis  acted  as  secretary  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Riding,  who  was  prevented  from  being 
present.  Mr.  Cory  expressed  his  pleasure  at 
presiding,  but  said  his  joy  was  mitigated  to  a 
great  extent  by  a  recollection  of  their  recent  loss 
in  the  death  of  their  chairman,  Mr.  George 
Gordon.  This  was  a  loss  not  only  to  the  Society 
but  to  horticulture  in  general.  He  then  called 
upon  Mr.  Stredwick  to  read  a  paper  on  "The 
History  of  the    Dahlia." 

Mr.  Stredwick  began  his  historical  notes  by 
giving  a  few  details  in  connection  with  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Dahlia  into  Europe.  They 
were  admittedly  based  upon  the  writings  of  the 
late  Richard  Dean,  and  were  in  some  respects 
open  to  question.  He  then  proceeded  on  purely 
practical  lines,  dealing  with  his  own  experience 
in  relation  to  the  Cactus  Dahlia,  and  the  seed- 
ing of  Juarezi,  its  prototype. 

In  the  discussion  that  ensued  Mr.  Harman 
Payne  pointed  out  that  when  the  National 
Dahlia  Society  celebrated  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
in  1889  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Dahlia  into  Europe  they  had  the 
advantage  of  the  presence  of  the  late  Mr.  Shirley 
Hibberd.  He  there  read  a  pamper  on  the  history 
of  the  Dahlia  which  for  completeness  had  never 
been  surpassed.  His  great  literary  skill  and 
ability  for  original  research  work  had  already 
given  the  society  an  authentic  and  detailed  his- 
tory of  the  flower,  and  no  writer  since  that  meet- 
ing twenty-five  years  ago  had  contributed  any 
fresh  fact  of  historical  importance.  Mr.  Stred- 
wick, basing  his  statement  on  the  authority  of 
the  late  Richard  Dean,  said  the  Pompon  Dahlia 
was  raised  in  1808,  but  to  anyone  who  had  any 
literary  knowledge  of  the  flower  the  date 
given  was  erroneous.  Pompon  Dahlias  were 
not  known  and  cannot  be  found  in  any  available 
record  until  half  a  century  later.  Up  to  then 
only  the  old  show  and  fancy  varieties  had  been 
produced  by  the  raisers.  Criticising  a  few  other 
points  in  Mr.  Stredwick's  paper  Mr.  Payne  said 
that  Dahlia  variabilis  was  only  one  of  several  of 
the  precursors  of  the  modern  Dahlia.  The  three 
original  ones  were  depicted  in  colour  in  Andre 
Thouin's  memoir  in  the  Annates  du  Museum  in 
1804,  and  others,  notably  D.  coccinea,  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  and  pictures  of  these  and  of 
many  other  old  Dahlias  were  exhibited  by  him 
at  the  Dahlia  Centenary  Conference.  He  then 
called  into  question  the  use  of  the  un-English 
word  "collarette"  for  the  French  word  "  coller- 
ette,"  and  drew  attention  to  the  absurdity  of 
using  the  word  "Pompon"  Cactus  Dahlia  when 
applied  to  varieties  of  the  small-flowered  Cactus. 
The  use  of  such  a  word  in  such  a  case  shows  a 
want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  originator 
as  to  what  pompon  really  means. 

Several  other  speakers  followed.  Their  remarks 
dealt  largely  with  cultural  questions  relating  to 
the  seeding  and  growing  of  the  Cactus  Dahlia 
and  the  origin  of  this  type  from  Dahlia  Jua- 
rezi. Messrs.  Wyatt,  West,  and  several  others, 
including  the  chairman,  contributed  their  ex- 
perience in  this  respect,  and  after  Mr.  Stred- 
wick's reply  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Jos.  Cheal 
on  "  The  Dahlia  as  a  Decorative  Plant  for  Parks 
and  Gardens."  This  paper  was  a  valuable  and 
practical  exposition  of  the  subject,  and  included 
a  list  of  suitable  varieties  in  the  various  sections. 

Mr.  Curtis  followed  by  reading  a  paper  from 
Mr.  Harrison  Dick  on  "  The  Dahlia  in  America," 
which  evoked  an  interesting  discussion  on  several 
of  the  points  raised.  Mr.  Dick  divided  his  obser- 
vations into  the  following  headings: — "His- 
tory," "Dahlia  Societies  in  America,"  "Dif- 
ficulties of  Culture,"  "  Cut  Flower  Trade  "  and 
"  Imported  Stock." 


NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
October   19. — At  the   meeting    of   the   Floral 
Committee,   held  at  the  Essex   Hall,  Strand,  on 
the  19th  inst.,  the  following  awards  were  made. 

First-Class  Certificates. 
James  Stredwick. — A  Japanese  variety  with 
long,  well-formed  flowers  reminding  one  of  the 
old  Lady  Harham.  The  colour  is  deep  rosy- 
fawn  with  amber  reverse.  (Shown  by  Messrs.  j 
Stredwick  and  Son.) 


Elfrida. — A  large  exhibition  siugle  variety  of 
a  very  pleasing  shade  of  bronze.  (Exhibited  by 
Messrs.   Cragc,  Harrison  and  Cragg,  Histon.) 

Dorothy. — A  golden-yellow  market  variety. 
(Shown  by  Mr.   Norman  Davis.) 

The  variety  Lord  Roberts  was  granted  an 
Award  for  colour,  and  the  Committee  desired  to 
see  blooms  again.  It  is  a  very  shapely  flower, 
of  bright  Chestnut  colour  with  golden  reverse, 
which  shows  conspicuously  as  the  florets  recurve. 
(Shown  by  A.  Miller,  Esq.,  Emlyn  House, 
Leatherhead,  gr,  Mr.  G.  Milcham). 

A  Card  of  Commendation  was  granted  to  the 
variety  Mr.  Keith  Luxford,  a  deep,  wavy- 
petalled  white  Japanese  variety.  (From  Messrs. 
VV.  Wells  and  Co.) 

Messrs.  Cragg,  Harrison  and  Cragg  showed 
Marjorie  Hunt,  a  yellow  sport  from  Mrs. 
Streeter,  which  was  a  sport  from  H.  W.  Thorpe. 
The  Committee  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the 
variety  on  another  occasion. 


THE   "FRENCH"   CARDEN. 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 

September  24. — Committee  present:  Rev.  J. 
Crombleholme  (in  the  chair),  Messrs.  R.  Ash- 
worth,  J.  Bamber,  J.  J.  Bolton,  J.  C.  Cowan, 
J.  Cypher,  J.  Evans,  J.  Howes,  A.  J.  Keeling, 
J.  Lupton,  D.  McLeod,  W.  J.  Morgan,  C. 
Parker,  W.  Shackleton,  J.  Smith,  H.  Thorp, 
Z.  A.  Ward,  G.  Weatherby,  and  H.  Arthur 
(secretary). 

R.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Newchurch  (gr.  Mr.  Gil- 
den),  staged  a  mixed  group,  for  which  a  Silver 
gilt  Medal  was  awarded. 

Col.  J.  Rutherford,  M.P.,  Blackburn  (gr. 
Mr.  Lupton),  was  also  awarded  a  Silver-gilt 
Medal  for  a  group  composed  principally  of 
Cattleyas. 

Wm.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Walton  Grange  (gr. 
Mr.  Howes),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a 
group.  A  Cultural  Certificate  was  awarded  for 
a  finely-flowered  plant  of  Odontioda  Flamingo, 
a  Bronze  Medal  being  awarded  to  the  gardener. 

Messrs.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham,  staged 
a  mixed  group  for  which  a  Silver  Medal  was 
awarded.  Notable  plants  were  Cypripedium 
Maudiae,  C.  Leoniae  Gratrixae,  Oncidium  in- 
curvuin  album,  0.  varicosum  Rogersii,  and  Den- 
drobium  formosum  giganteum. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  were 
also  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  group  in 
which  were  good  examples  of  Cattleya  Iris,  C. 
Adula  exquisita  Maronii,  Cypripedium  Baron 
Schroder  "Sander's"  var.,  C.  Pyrrha,  and 
Anguloa  Cliftonii. 

AWARDS. 
First-Class  Certificate. 

Cattleya   Empress   Frederick-  alba  (C.  Mossiae 
Wageneri   x   aurea),     sepals     and     petals     pure 
white,    throat    lightly    veined,    and    base    of    lip 
coloured,   from  S.  Gratrix,  Esq. 
Awards  of  Merit. 

Cattleya  Adula  ••Vol,  Bridge"  var.,  from 
Mrs.  R.  Le  Doux. 

C.  Iris  "  Ashlands  "  var.,  from  R.  Ashworth, 
Esq. 

C.  General  Smith  Dorricn  (C.  Maronii  x  C. 
Mantinii),  from  Col.  J.  Rutherford. 

C.  Sybil  var.  "  .Sir  John  French  "  (C.  aurea 
X  C.  Iridescens),  from  S.  Gratrix,  Esq. 

Anguloa  Cliftonii  "  Bon-don  "  var.,  from 
Messrs.  Mansell  and  Hatcher. 

Cypripedium  Actaeus  gigas,  from  H.  J. 
Bromilow,  Esq. 

First-Class    Botanical  Certificate. 

Coelia  macrostachya,  from  Messrs.  A.  J. 
Keeling  and  Sons. 

Cultural    Certificate. 

Odontioda  Flamingo,  to  Mr.  J.  Howes,  gr.  to 
Wm.  Thompson,  Esq. 


ABERDEEN    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

October  16. — A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  this  Society  was  held  in  Aberdeen  on 
the  16th  inst.,  Mr.  William  Allan,  chairman, 
presiding.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  annual 
show  of  the  Society,  as  arranged,  on  Novem- 
ber 20  and  21,  in  the  Aberdeen  Music  Hall,  and 
that  the  profits  of  the  show  be  handed  over  to 
the  Belgian  Relief  Fund.  It  was  also  decided 
to  have  stalls  for  the  sale  of  flowers,  and  that, 
the  proceeds  from  these  should  be  given  to  the 
same  fund. 


Crops  in  the  Open. —Late  Cauliflowers 
have  proved  more  profitable  this  year  than  for 
several  seasons  past,  owing  to  a  shortage  of  the 
field  crops.  The  inflorescences  of  any  plants 
still  in  the  ground  should  be  kept  covered,  as 
a  protection  from  frosts  and  heavy  dews.  Car- 
rots grown  on  old  manure  beds  are  now  ready 
for  market. 

Late  Beans. —  Late  Beans  are  yielding  fine 
pods.  The  frames  should  not  be  ventilated  after 
about  3  p.m. 

Lettuce.— Winter  Lettuces  growing  in 
frames  are  well  established,  and  ventilation  may 
be  given  freely  on  all  favourable  occasions, 
closing  the  lights  before  dusk.  The  plants  must 
be  kept  clear   of  decaying   foliage. 

Spinach.  — Owing  to  the  drought  the  early- 
sowing  of  Spinach"  has  bolted,  and  the  crop 
will  be  useless  for  a  winter  supply.  The  second 
sowing  should  have  all  the  bigger  leaves  re- 
moved. 

Chicory.— Witloof  Chicory  will  be  very  valu- 
able this  season,  as  the  main  source  of  supply 
in  normal  times  is  Belgium.  Many  crowns 
of  the  sowing  made  early  in  May  have 
bolted,  and  are  useless  for  forcing.  The 
crop  should  be  divided  into  three  batches, 
to  provide  for  a  constant  supply  until 
the  end  of  February.  The  first  lot  should 
lie  lifted  now,  all  leaves  broken  by  hand,  and, 
after  having  sorted  the  roots  in  three  siz.es, 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  ground  for  eight  or  ten 
days.  After  this  period  the  crowns  should  be 
denuded  of  the  leaf-stalks  and  placed  closely  to- 
gether in  single  rows,  made  at  3  inches  apart. 
in  trenches  1  foot  deep  and  4  feet  wide. 
Place  frames  over  the  trenches  and  fill  them  with 
well-broken  soil,  so  as  to  cover  the  crowns  with 
a  layer  four  inches  thick.  Another  similar  layer 
of  soil  placed  in  the  frame  within  the  next 
three  weeks  will  cause  the  heads  to  grow  lonj.'. 
The  lights  should  be  placed  on  the  frames,  and 
the  crop  will  not  require  further  attention  until 
it  is  ready  for  market,  which  happens  generally 
five  weeks  after  the  roots  are  planted. 

Nursery  Beds.— Seedlings  of  Lettuce  Little 
Gott  are  spreading  their  cotyledons,  and 
may  be  transplanted  at  once.  Select  the 
stronger  plants  first  to  facilitate  a  quick  growth 
of  the  smaller  ones.  The  main  roots  should  be 
pinched  out  and  the  seedlings  transplanted  24  to 
30  to  every  cloche.  The  work  is  rather  tedious, 
and  should  be  done  at  once  to  enable  the  plant- 
ing of  all  varieties  to  be  finished  by  November  1. 
Early  sown  Cauliflowers  are  also  ready  for  prick- 
ing out,  and  should  be  transplanted  750  to  every 
frame.  Keep  the  lights  closed  until  the  plants 
are  well  established,  when  ventilation  may  be 
afforded  during  the  day.  All  the  nursery  beds 
should  be  top-dressed  with  a  layer  of  sifted, 
black  soil.     Paul  Aquatias. 


DEBATING     SOCIETIES. 


READING    GARDENERS' The    second    fortnightly 

meeting  of  the  session  1913-14  in  connection  with  the 
Reading  Gardeners'  Association  was  held  on  the  5th 
inst.  The  President  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was 
a  good  attendance.  The  subject  for  the  evening,  "  How 
to  Keep  Mixed  Borders  Gay  from  Spring  to  Autumn," 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Loader,  of  The 
Gardens,  Erlegh  Park,  Reading.  The  lecturer  ex- 
plained the  method  he  employed  to  keep  the  borders 
gay  at  Erlegh  Park  with  perennials,  biennials,  annuals 
and  bulbs.  Mr.  Loader  said  that  the  borders  should 
be  dug  deeply  and  manured  heavily,  and  such 
perennials  planted  as  Michaelmas  Daisies.  Solidago, 
Heleniums  (in  variety),  early  flowering  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Herbaceous  Phlox,  Pyrethrums,  Polyanthus  and 
Dahlias.  The  biennials  recommended  for  planting 
between  the  perennials  were  Canterbury  Bells  (in 
mauve,  white  and  pink)  and  Sweet  Williams  (Pink 
Beauty),  and  among  annuals.  Asters  (Giant  Single  and 
Southcote  Beauty),  Cosmea,  Red  Sunflower,  and  Silene 
(dwarf  pink).  The  lecturer  also  referred  to  the  great 
value  of  May-flowering  Tulips  and  Daffodils. 

BRISTOL     AND     DISTRICT    GARDENERS*.— 

The  first  meeting  of  the  winter  session  1914-15  was  held 
:it  SI  John's  Parish  Rooms  on  Thursday,  the  8th  inst. 
Dr.  Shingleton  Smith  presided.  Mr.  M.  Allwood  gave 
a  lecture  on  "  Perpetual  Carnations,"  illustrating  his 
remarks  with  a  series  of  slides.  The  1st  prize  offered  by 
Miss  Garaway  for  four  dishes  of  ripe  fruit  was  won  by 
Mr.  Jennings. 


October  24,  1914.] 
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M  AR  K  E  T  S 


Plants  in  Pots,  &c.;  Average  Wholesale  Prices— Cont. 


COVENT    GARDEN,    October    21. 
Cut  Flowers,  &c :  Average  Wholesale  Prices 


ArumsfEichardias), 

per  Haz, 
Bouvardia,      pink, 

per  doz.  bun. . . 

—  white 
Carnations,        per 

dozen  blooms, 
best  American 
varieties 

—  smaller,       per 
doz.  bunches  . . 

—  Carola      (crim- 
son),extra  large 

—  Malmaison,  per 
doz.  blooms 

pink 

Chrysanthemum, 
specimen 
blooms,  white, 
per  doz. 

—  yellow  per  doz. 

—  pink  ,, 

—  bronze 

—  white,  medium 
per  doz. 

—  coloured,     per 
doz 

—  Spray,     white, 
per  doz.  bun. . . 

yellow,    per 

doz  bun. 

pink, 

doz.  bun. 

bronze 

doz.  bun. 

Eucharis,  per  doz. 

Gardenias,  per  box 

of    16    and    18 

blooms. 

Lapageria  alba,  per 

doz.  blooms    . . 

Llllum       auratum, 

per  bunch 

—  longi  florum, 
per  doz.,  long.. 

-  —  short 
Liliom  lancifolium 
album,  long    .. 

short     . . 

rubrum,  per 

doz.,  lone 

short    .. 

Lllyof-the-Valley, 
per        dozen 
bunches : 

—  extra  special  . . 

—  special . . 

—  ordinary 


B.d. 

2  G 


s.d. 


fi  0 
5  0 


per 
per 


1  0- 
10  0-1 

2  0- 


2  0- 

2  0- 
1  9- 
1  6- 

1  3- 
0  0- 

3  0- 

2  6- 

3  6- 


4  0 


Marguerites,  per 
doz.  bunches  . . 

M  i  c  h  a  e  1  m  a  s 
Daisies,  per 
doz.  bunches . . 

Nerines,  per  doz. 
spikes 

Orchids,  per  doz, : 

—  Cattleya 

—  Cypripe  d  ium, 

—  Harrisonii,  per 
doz.  blooms    .. 

—  Odontoglossum 
crispum 

Pelargoniums,  per 
doz.  bunches, 
double    scarlet 

—  white,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Physnlis,  per   doz. 

bun 

Roses :    per  dozen 

blooms,    Bride 

—  Frau  Karl 
Druschki 

—  Kaiserin  Au- 
gusta   Victoria 


9  0 
l  6- 


4  0- 


.  s.  d. 
)-  1  3 

:-  3  0 

)-   4  0 

10  0 
2  0 

5  0 
■  3  0 

G  0 

6  0 
6  0 
1  3 
1  6 


LadyHillingdon   OHIO 
10-16 


5  0 
2  G 


1  3- 

1  6- 

2  6- 

1  6- 
1  9- 

1  0- 
1  3- 

1  0- 
1  0 


15  0 

10  r- 
8  C 


12  (i 

9  0 


—  Liberty 

—  Madame      A 
Chatenay 

—  Melody 

—  My  Maryland . 

—  Ninhetoa 

—  Prince  de  Bui 
garie     . . 

—  Richmond 

—  Sunburst 

—  SunriBe 

—  White  Crawford    1  0- 
Statice,  mauve,  per 

doz.  bunches. . 

—  white,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Stephanotis,  per  72 

pips 
Tuberoses,  on  stems, 
per  doz. 

—  short,  per  doz. 
Violets,Engli8h,per 

do\  bunches   . 

—  Princess     <>f 
Wales. doz. bun. 


1   0- 

1  o. 

0  9- 

1  0- 

1  0- 
1  0- 
1  0- 
0  9- 


2  C- 
2  0- 


1  9- 


1  0- 


2  0 
1  3 

1  s 

1  3 

1  fl 

1  6 

1  G 

1  0 

1  6 


3  0 
2  0 


0  6 
0  4 


1  G 
3  6 


White  Heather,  per 
doz.  bunches. . 


Cut  Foliage,  &e.-.  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 
A  dian  turn     Fern 
(Maidenhair), 
best,  per   doz. 
buncheB  . .     3  0-4© 


Agrostis  (Fairy 

Grass),  per  doz. 
bunches  . .     2  0-40 

Asparagus  plumo- 
sus,  long  trails, 
per   half-dozen    16-20 

—  medium,  doz. 
bunches  . .  12  0-1S  0 

—  Sprengeri        ..     6  0-12  0 

Autumn  foliage, 
various,  per 
doz.  bunches  . .     4  0-60 


Carnation     foliage, 
doz.  himches  .. 


3  0- 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Croton  foliage, 

doz.  bunches      12  0-16  0 
Cycas   leaves,    per 

doz.  . .     2  0-90 

Eulalia      japontca, 

per  bunch       . .     10-16 
Honesty,  per  doz. 

bun 10  0-12  0 

Lichen    Moss,    per 

dozen  boxes  ..     9  0-10  0 
Moss,        gross 

bunches  . .     6  0   — 

Myrtle,  doz.  bnchs. 

English, 

small-leaved         6  0    — 
Pernettia,  well 

berried,        per 

doz.  bunches  . .     8  0-90 
Smilax,  per  bunch 

of  6  trails       ..     10-13 


Remarks. — The  supplies  this  week  have  been  even 
larger  than  last  week,  and  it  is  difficult  for  growers  to 
clear  their  stocks  of  Chrysanthemums,  which  are  arriv- 
ing in  very  large  quantities.  Bunches  of  white  Chry- 
santhemums are  much  cheaper;  Roi  de  Blancs  is  still 
the  best  variety  of  this  type.  There  are  some  very 
good  single  Chrysanthemums  on  sale.  Carnations  are 
almost  as  plentiful  as  Chrysanthemums.  The  supplies 
of  Lilium  Harrisii,  L.  lancifolium  album,  and  L.  lanci- 
folium rubrum  are  sufficient.  Lily -of -the- Valley,  Gar- 
denias. Tuberoses  and  English  Violets  (Princess  of 
Wales)  are  all  exceptionally  fine.  Roses  are  selling  a 
little  better,  the  good  quality  and  low  prices  attracting 
buyers.  There  are  fine  blooms  of  Madame  Abel 
Chatenav,  Melody,  My  Maryland,  Liberty.  Richmond, 
Sunburst.  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  and  White  Craw- 
ford. Eucharis  is  more  plentiful.  Stephanotis  is  still 
arriving  from  Guernsey,  and  a  few  bunches  of  yellow 
Narcissus  have  arrived  from  Scilly.  Physalis  is  nearly 
over.  Prices  throughout  have  been  lower  this  season 
than  in  previous  years. 

Plants  In  Pots,  &e. :   Average  Wholesale  Priees. 

s.d.  B.d.  j  s. d.  s.d. 

Aspidistra,  per  doz., 

green    ..         ..18  0-30  0 
—  varietrated      . .  30  0-60  0 
Begonia  Gloire    de 
Lorraine,    48's, 
per  dozen        . .  10  0-12  0 
Cacti,   various,  per 
10  0-12  0  tray  of  15's     . .     4  0   — 

6  0-80  tray  of  12's      . .     6  0    — 


Aralia       Sieboldil 

dozen    . .         . .     4  0-60 

Araucaria    excelsa 

per  dozen        . .  18  0-21  0 

A  sparagns  pi  umo- 
siib  nanus,  per 
dozen    . . 

—  Sprengeri 


s.d.  s.d. 
Chrysanthemum, 

48's,  per  dozen  6  0-12  0 
Cocos   Weddeliana, 

48's,  per  doz.        18  0-30  o 

60's,perdoz.     8  0-12  o 

Croton,  per  dozen  18  0-80  o 
Cyclamen,  48's,  per 

doz 10  0-12  6 

Dracaena,       green, 

per  dozen  . .  10  0-12  0 
Erica  nivalis,  48's, 

per  dozen        . .     9  0-15  0 

—  —   thumbs, 

per  doz.  . .     3  0-60 

—  gracilis,  thumbs, 

per  doz.  . .     3  0-50 

48's,  perdoz.    t  0-10  u 

Ferns,   in  thumbs, 

per  100..         ..     8  0-12  0 

—  in    small     and 

large  60's        . .  12  0-20  0 

—  in      48's,      per 

dozen    ..         ..     6  0-60 

—  choicer     sorts, 

per  dozen        . .     8  0-12  0 

—  in      32s,      per 

doz.  . .  . .  10  0-18  0 
Ficus  repens,   48's, 

per  doz.  . .  4  6-50 
tsO's,  per  doz. 


3  0-36 
REMARKS.— Trade  shows   no   improvement. 


s.d.  B.d. 
Geonoma      gracilis 

GO's  per  dozen..     6  0-80 

—  larger,  each    . .     2  6-76 
Kentia       Belmore- 

ana,  per  dozen  5  0-80 
Kentia  Forsteriana, 

60's.  per  dozen  4  0-80 
larger,     per 

doz 18  0-36  0 

Latania  borbonica, 

per  dozen  . .  12  0-30  0 
'I.iliimi    lancifolium 

album,  pr.  doz.  18  0-24  0 

—  — ruorum, 

per  doz.  . .  15  0-21  0 

—  longiflorum,  pet- 

dozen  ..  ..  12  0-15  0 
Lily-of-the-Valley 

—  48*s,  per  dozen  21  0-30  0 
Marguerites, in  48's, 

per  doz.,  white         — 
Pandanus  Veitchii, 

per  dozen  . .  36  0-48  0 
Phoenix     rupicola, 

each  ..  ..2  6-21  0 
Solanums,  4S's,  per 

dozen     8  0-90 

Spiraea,  white,  32's 

per  dozen        ..     6  0-80 

—  pink,   32's,    per 
dozen    ..  ..9  0-12  0 

Ericas   are 


too  numerous  to  be  valuable,  and  all  other  flowering 
plants  are  very  cheap.  Cyclamen  in  48  size  pots  are 
good  specimens,  but  there  is  no  demand  for  them. 

Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Priees. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

Apples— 

—  Calif ornian, 
Newtown  Pip- 
pins, per  box. .     6  0-76 

—  English  dessert, 
per  h  bushel    . .     2  6-46 

—  cooking,  1  bush.    2  0-40 
Bananas,  bunch: 

—  Medium  ..    4  0-46 

—  X -medium      . .     5  0-60 

—  Bxtra   . .         . .     G  6-  7  6 

—  Double  X        ..     8  0-86 

—  Giant    ..         ..9  0-10  0 

—  Red,  per  ton  ..  £20     — 

—  Jamaica,  p.  ton  £16     — 
Cobnuts,  per  lb.    . .     0  5    — 
Cranberries, per  case  9  0-12  0 
Grapes:     Alicante, 

per  lb 0  6-09 

—  Black  Ham- 
burgh, per   lb.    0  6-10 

—  English,  Gros 
Colmar,  per  lb.     0  S-  1  0 

—  Gros  Maroc, 
per  lb.  ..       0  9-10 

Remarks. — Large  quantities  of  English  Apples  are 
arriving  in  Covent  Garden  Market  daily,  and  also  heavy 
consignments  of  Apples  from  Nova  Scotia.  English 
and  Californian  growers  are  sending  Pears  in  quantity  ; 
the  bulk  consists  of  the  varieties  Doyenne  du  Cornice  and 
Pitmaston  Duchess.  Pears  received  from  U.S.A.  in  barrels 
are  principally  the  Bartlett  variety.  Plums  are  over, 
but  Melons  are  still  available.  Very  plentiful  supplies 
of  Grapes  are  arriving  from  home  growers,  the  Channel 
Islands,  Holland,  Almeria  and  Lisbon.  Ample  supplies 
of  Quinces  are  available.  There  is  a  record  crop  of 
Walnuts  and  Cobnuts,  and  Walnuts  are  arriving  from 
France.  English  Tomatos  and  Cucumbers  continue  to 
be  plentiful ;  Teneriffe  growers  are  commencing  to  send 
Tomatos. 


s.d.   s.d- 

Grapes  (continued)- 

—  Muscat      of 

Alexandria    .. 

10-26 

—  Canon  Hall,  per 

lb 

10-40 

Melons 

0       :         |0 

Nuts,    Brazils,   per 

cwi 

60  0    — 

—  ChcsnutB,     Re- 

don,  per  bag  . . 

16  0-1S  0 

—  Walnuts    (Eng- 

lish), perdoz.lb. 

Doubles 

7  0-80 

Singles 

2  6-36 

Pears,      American, 

per  barrel 

15  0-18  0 

—  Ca  1  i  torn  i  an, 

per  case 

9  0-12  0 

—  English,        4 

sieve     . . 

2  6-50 

—  stowing,       per 

hushel. . 

2  6-30 

Prunes,  per  4  bus. 

3  6    — 

Qninces,  per  J  sieve 

:;  0-  3  6 

Sloes,  per  doz.  lbs. 

1  6    — 

Vegetables :  Average  Wholesale  Priees. 


B.d.  ad. 
Beans,  French,  per 

lh 10-13 

—  Scarlet  Runner, 

per  bushel      . .  10  0   — 
Beetroot,     per 

bushel 
Brussels     Sprouts, 

per  £  bus. 
Cabbaaes,  per  tally 
Carrots,  per  bag    . . 
Cauliflowers,     per 

tally 
Celery,  perdoz.  bun. 
Corn  cobs,  per  doz. 
Cucumbers,  per  flat 
Garlic,  per  lb. 
Horseradish.  Eng- 
lish, per  bundle 
Leeks,  per  dozen  .. 
Lettuce,  round,  per 

bus. 


3  0-36 

3  6-40 

8  0-10  0 

3  6-46 

10  0-12  0 

9  0-12  0 
10-16 

4  0-50 

0  7-  0  8 

2  fi-  5  0 

1  6-  — 

16-20 


s.d.  s.d. 
2  0-40 


Mint,  per  doz. 
Mushrooms,    culti- 
vated, per  lb. . . 

—  Buttons 
Mustard  and  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun- 
nets 

Onions,  per  bus.  . . 

Parsley,  per  dozen 
bunches 

Sage,  per  dozen     . . 

Tomatos,  En  gl  i  sh, 
per  doz.  lbs.  . . 

—  seconds 
Thyme,  per   dozen 

bunches 
Turnip,  English,  per 

bag  ..36-46 

Watercress,  per  doz.    0  4-06 


1  6    — 
16  — 


0  10-  1  n 
3  0-36 


10-20 

2  0-40 


2  0-33 
16-19 


2  0-60 


Remarks.— This  week  there  has  only  been  a  limited 
supply  of  Horse  Radish,  Cabbages.  Brussels  Sprouts. 
Cauliflowers.  Runner  Beans  and  Mushrooms.  Forced 
French  Beans  are  available.  There  has  been  a  slight 
improvement  in  the  demand  for  ordinary  vegetables, 
but  trade  for  the  most  part  is  slow. — E.  H.  R.,  Covent 
Garden,  October  21,  19U. 

New  Potatos. 

s.  d.  s.d. 
Bedford       . .         . .     3  0-361 

Blackland 2  9-  3  0  I 

Lincoln  ..  ..  3  0-  4  0  |  Essex 
Remarks. — Trade  has  improved 
ments  are  quite  equal  to  the  demand.  Stocks  in  Lon- 
don are  fairly  large.  Prices  remain  about  the  same  as 
last  week.—  Edward  J.  Newborn,  Covent  Garden  and  St. 
Pancras,  October  $0,  19U. 


Kent 


s.  d.  s.d. 
..     3  3-40 
. .     3  0-33 
slightly.      Consign- 


©b(tuary>. 


C.  Beckett.- We  regret  to  record  the  death 
of  Mr.  C.  Beckett,  sen.,  on  the  17th  inst.,  in  his 
89th  year,  at  his  residence,  The  Rosary,  Bore- 
ham  Wood,  Elstree.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century 
deceased  was  gardener  at  Remenham  Lodge, 
Henley-on-Thames.  For  about  the  same  perioil 
he  was  bailiff  to  Sir  Philip  F.  Rose,  Bart.,  Ban- 
ners, Penn,  Buckinghamshire,  but  he  retired 
from  service  11  years  ago.  He  passed  away 
peacefully  after  visiting  his  garden,  in  which 
he  picked  some  Roses  just  before  his  death. 
He  leaves  three  sons,  Mr.  Edwin  Beckett; 
(gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  Al- 
denham  House),  Mr.  Charles  Beckett  (gar- 
dener to  Hon.  James  Ward,  Chilton,  Hunger- 
ford),  and  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Beckett  (farm  steward 
to  Mrs.  Mcintosh,  Havering  Park  Farm,  Rom- 
ford), and  four  daughters.  He  was  buried  in 
the  same  grave  as  his  wife,  who  predeceased  him 
some  years,  in  the  churchyard  of  Tylers  Green, 
Penn. 

F.  PmppEN.-The  many  friends  of  Mr.  F. 
Phippen  will  regret  to  learn  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  20th  inst.,  from  pneumonia.  Mr. 
Phippen  for  many  years  represented  Messrs. 
Ja-rman  and  Co.  at  the  principal  shows  in  the 
country,  and  was  in  the  service  of  that  firm  for 
about  twenty  years.  The  interment  will  take 
place  to-day  (the  24th  inst.)  at  3  p.m. 


THE    WEATHER. 


The  Following  Summary  Record  of  the 
weather  throughout  the  British  Islands  for  the 
week  ending  Oct.  17  is  furnished  from  the 
Meteorological  Office  : — 

REMARKS  ON  WIND  AND  WEATHER. 

The  changes  in  barometrical  pressure  were  very 
gradual,  and  the  general  character  of  the  weather  quiet. 
A  depression  of  little  depth  appeared  off  our  North- 
west coasts  on  the  12th,  with  a  smaller  minimum  off 
the  South-west  of  England.  These  subsequently  moved 
slowly  eastward,  and  finally  southward,  while  an  anti- 
cyclone extended  over  these  islands  from  Scandinavia. 
The  wind,  after  blowing  from  some  southerly  point 
as  the  depressions  approached,  shifted  to  the  northward 
or  north-eastward,  and  for  a  time  on  Wednesday  it 
blew  a  fresh  or  strong  breeze  on  various  exposed  parN 
of  the  coast.  Rain  was  experienced  in  most  places- 
during  the  middle  of  the  week,  but  the  quantity  was 
generally  slight.  At  Valencia,  however,  as  much  as 
2.4in.  was  experienced  on  the  11th.  During  the  week 
ais  a  whole  the  weather  was  dry,  and  there  was  not 
much  sunshine.  Temperature  exceeded  the  normal 
very  generally,  and  as  the  minimum  readings  were  high 
the  diurnal  range  was  unusually  slight  for  the  time  of 
year. 

THE     WEATHER    IN    WEST    HERTS. 

Week  ending  October  SI. 

St.  Luke's  Little  Summer.— There  is  often  about  this 
time  a  spell  of  fine  dry  weather,  and  this  has  received 
the  name  of  "  St.  Luke's  little  summer."  During  the 
past  week  the  weather  has  been  warm  for  the  time  of 
year,  and  more  particularly  was  this  the  case  at  night. 
The  ground  is  now  a  degree  warmer  than  is  season- 
able both  at  one  and  two  feet  deep.  Rain  fell  on  the 
first  two  days  of  the  week,  and  to  the  total  depth  of 
nearly  half-an-inch.  Of  that  amount  four-fifths  was 
deposited  on  the  first  day  (14th).  In  order  to  show 
how  dry  the  weather  has  recently  been ,  it  may  be 
stated  that  that  day  was  the  wettest  there  has  been 
here  for  eleven  weeks.  Notwithstanding  the  moderate 
character  of  this  rainfall,  a  few  drops  of  rainwater 
have  each  day  since  then  come  through  the  bare  soil 
percolation  gauge.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for 
two  hours  a  day,  which  is  an  hour  a  day  short  of 
the  mean  duration  for  the  same  period  in  October. 
Light  airs  and  calms  have  again  alone  prevailed,  and 
the  direction  of  these  light  airs  has  been  exclusively 
some  point  between  north  and  east.  There  was  about 
a  seasonable  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  p.m.— 
E.   M.,    Berkhamsted,   October  "21,  19U. 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 


[Correspondents  are  requested  to  write  the  names 
of  persons  and  places  as  legibly  as 
possible.  No  charge  is  made  for  these  announce- 
ments,  but  if  a  small  contribution  is  sent,  to  be 
placed  in  our  collecting  Box  for  the  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund,  it  will  be  thankful!;/  received,  and 
an  acknowledgment  made  in  these  columns.] 

Mr.  Thomas  "Weaving,  for  the  past  4  years  at 
Laughton  Lodge,  near  Lewes,  Sussex,  as  Gardener 
to  Sir  James  Dcke,  Bart.,  White  Lodge,  Maiden 
head    Court,    Maidenhead,    Berkshire. 

Mr-  John  Smith,  for  the  past  2  years,  and  8  month? 
Gardener  to  Albert  Brassey,  Esq.,  Heythrop  Park, 
and  previously  for  13  years  Gardener  to  the  Marquis 
of  Ripon,  Coombe  Court,  Surrey,  as  Gardener  t« 
Lord  Cowdray,  Paddockhurst,  Worth,  Sussex. 
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Alstroemeria  and  Ixiolirion  :  .4.  North.  If 
the  Alstroemerias  arc  ostaljlisliol  in  pots 
plant  them  at  one  foot  apart  in  spring  rather 
than  at  the  present  time.  They  resent 
being  pulled  to  pieces,  and  if  your  stock 
consists  of  single  tubers  it  would  be  safer  to 
establish  them  in  pots  first.  Ixiolirions  in- 
dividually take  up  very  little  space,  and  to 
secure  the  best  effect  the  bulbs  should  be 
planted  one  or  two  inches  apart,  thus  form- 
ing a  group  of  one  dozen  at  least.  Choose 
a  warm,  protected  position  for  them,  where 
they  will  receive  plenty  of  sunshine.  Nar- 
cissus Tazetta  forces  readily,  but  if  excessive 
heat  be  applied  at  an  early  stage  it  results 
in  "blindness,"  and  even  when  applied  after 
the  flower-stems  are  well  forward  it  results 
in  small,  flabby  blooms.  The  Lilium  should 
be  put  in  a  pot  just  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  bulb.  Half  fill  the  pot 
with  a  compost  consisting  of  half  loam, 
half  leaf-mould  or  peat,  and  merely  cover 
the  base  of  the  bulb  with  the  materials. 
Do  not  water  the  soil  unless  it  becomes  dry, 
and  then  only  just  a  little.  The  place  in  which 
the  bulb  is  stored  over  the  winter  should  be 
quite  cool,  though  frost-proof.  Roots  and  top 
growth  will  develop,  and  in  March  or  April  the 
bulb  may  be  planted  out,  placing  the  base 
9  or  10  inches  below  the  surface. 

Amaryllis  Belladonna  :  F.  P.  W.  It  is  a 
common  practice  to  cut  the  flower-spikes  of 
Amaryllis  Belladonna,  and  their  removal 
will  certainly  not  affect  the  plants  flower- 
ing in  the  following  season.  Remove 
all  the  flower-spikes  immediately  after  the 
flowers  are  over  to  prevent  seeds  forming 
which  would  weaken  the  plants.  At  the  same 
time  top-dress  the  bulbs  with  good  loam,  a 
little  lime  rubble  and  well-decayed  ma-nure. 

Celery  "Unhealthy  •  /.  S.  Knight.  The  leaves 
are  mined  by  the  maggot  of  a  fly.  The  best 
treatment  is  to  dust  the  leaves  with  soot  early 
in  the  year  before  the  fly  appears.  The 
leaves  are  also  affected  with  the  disease  known 
as  late  blight,  Septoria  Petroselini.  For  this 
disease  the  remedy  is  to  spray  the 
plants  with  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  cop- 
per, but  as  the  season  is  far  advanced  spray- 
ing now  will  not  effect  a  cure,  although  it  may 
check  the  disease  from  spreading.  As  your 
plants  are  in  such  a  bad  way  take  special 
precautions  to  burn  all  the  upper  part  of  the 
foliage  when  the  heads  are  prepared  for  the 
table.  Next  season  select  a  site  for  your 
Celery  beds  as  far  removed  as  possible  from 
the  ground  used  this  season,  and  do  not  wait 
until  the  fly  appears  before  dusting  the  plants 
with  soot. 

Cyprtpedium  Flower  Abnormal  :  Mrs.  T .  The 
flower  you  send  is  interesting,  the  changed 
form  of  the  labellum  extended  into  side  lobes 
especially.  The  column,  as  usual  in  such 
cases,  is  twisted,  probably  by  the  production 
of  more  than  the  usual  number  of  stamens. 
There  are  three  anthers,  the  usual  number 
being  two. 

Gardener's  Notice  :  R.  W.  D.  We  fear  your 
employer  is  right,  and  that  in  your  position 
as  a  single-handed  gardener  living  off  the 
place  and  paid  weekly  vou  cannot  insist  on 
more  than  a  week's  notice  if  your  employer 
is  not  prepared  to  be  more  considerate  in  these 
trying  times. 

Gbapes  Attacked  by  Flies  :  W.  W.  Occasional 
depredations  by  the  so-called  Grape  Fruit  fly 
(Drosophila  melanogaster)  have  previously 
been  recorded  in  Britain,  although  the  species 
is  better  known  on  the  Continent  and  in 
America.  The  females  lay  their  eggs  on 
almost  any  decaying  or  fermenting  matter,  and 
the  larvae  hatch  and  develop  rapidly.  The 
latter  are  rather  active,  and  in  a  week  or  two 
are  fully  grown  and  pupate,  the  adult  flv 
emerging  shortly  afterwards.  The  winter  is 
probably  passed    in  the   pupal  stage.        These 


flies  do  not  appear  generally  to  attack  perfect 
fruit,  but  if  any  of  the  berries  be  at  all 
damaged  they  will  quickly  visit  them  and  de- 
posit their  eggs.  The  decaying  juices  running 
on  to  other  berries  spread  further  decay  and 
give  footholes  for  the  larvae,  which,  however, 
will  also  bore  from  one  grape  to  another.  The 
main  point  in  the  treatment  therefore  is  to  see 
to  the  cleanly  condition  of  the  grapes  and 
muslin  placed  over  the  open  windows  and 
lights  would  be  beneficial  in  keeping  the  flies 
out  of  the  vinery. 

Hot-water  Pipes  :  /.  H.  The  piping  you  refer 
to,  provided  it  is  sound,  may  be  used  again. 
Our  experience  of  steam  piping  used  in  various 
lengths  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  4  inch 
water  pipes  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  and 
such  piping  take  no  longer  to  heat  than  the 
ordinary  water  pipes  to  which  they  are 
attached.  Steam  piping  may  be  used  safely 
either  as  mains  or  branch  pipes  ;  lengths  de- 
void of  flanges  may  be  connected  by  means  of 
sliding  collars.  You  say  that  "  steam  piping 
was  obviously  not  intended  for  giving  off  heat, 
but  simply  to  retain  steam."  But  so  long 
as  the  pipe  contains  steam  heat  will  radiate 
from  it.  Where  individual  houses  are  divided 
into  two  or  more  compartments,  and  each 
division  is  heated  separately  from  the  same 
branch  main,  it  is  necessary  to  have  throttle 
valves  fixed  in  the  Tetum  of  each  division 
in  order  to  be  able  to  regulate  the  circulation 
of  hot  water  to  advantage  in  each  compart- 
ment. Otherwise  the  water  will  "back  up" 
the  returns  consequent  upon  the  slight  rise  in 
the  pipes  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Iron  in  Service  Water  :  Alpha.  If  you  allow 
the  tap  to  run  for  a  time  the  water  will  be 
gradually  free  from  iron  rust  and  may  then 
be  used  for  watering  plants.  Water  drawn 
through  newly  installed  pipes  is  always  more 
or  less  brown  from  iron  rust,  but  after  a  timr 
it  becomes  clear,  and  continues  so. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  A.  B.,  Hants.  1,  Doyenne 
de  Boussoch  ;  2,  Gratioli  de  Jersey ;  3  and  6, 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme ;  4,  Pitmaston  Duchess. 
A.  Langford.  1,  Beurre  Superfin ;  2,  Doyeime 
do  Boussoch ;  3,  Golden  Noble ;  4,  King  of 
the  Pippins.  The  Pear  is  Olivier  de  Serres. 
—67.  J.  1,  Wyken  Pippin;  2,  Stirling  Castle; 
3,  Yorkshire  Beauty  ;  4,  Roundv/ay  Magnum 
Bonum ;  5,  Tower  of  Glamis. — W.  Over.  1, 
decayed ;  2,  Pitmaston  Duchess ;  3,  Winter 
Hawthornden  ;  4,  Warner's  King  :  5,  Domino. 
— /.  S.  E.  1,  decayed  ;  2,  Knight's  Monarch  ; 
3,  Comte  de  Lamy ;  4,  not  recognised ;  5, 
Beurre  Capiaumont;  6,  Passe  Colmar ;  7. 
Beurre  Bachelier.—  F.  C.  W.  1,  Potts's  Seed- 
ling ;  2,  Scarlet  Nonpareil ;  3,  Pitmaston 
Duchess ;  4,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien ;  5, 
Beurre  d'Amanlis  ;   1,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersev  ; 

2,  Vicar  of  Winkfield.—  S.  0.  1  and  6,  New- 
ton Wonder;  2,  Gascoyne's    Scarlet   Seedling; 

3,  Allington  Pippin ;  4,  Ecklinville  Seedling ; 
5,  Wealthy.— 4.  B.  1,  Allington  Pippin;  2, 
Newton  Wonder;  3,  Claygate  Pearmain;  4, 
Mabbot's  Pearmain ;  5,  Northern  Spy ;  6, 
Mere  de  Menage. — B.  Howes.  1,  not  recog- 
nised ;  2,  Reinette  de  Canada;  3,  Ribston  Pip- 
pin; 4,  Summer  Golden  Pippin;  5,  Ashmead's 
Kernel;  6,  Court-Pendu  Plat ;  7,  Hawthornden. 
Pear,  Beurre  d'Anjou.  —  Sevenside  Fruit 
Farm.  1,  not  Charles  Ross — probably  Malster; 

2,  Gratioli  of  Jersey ;  3,  Beurre  Diel ;  4,  re- 
sembles Minchull  Crab.  Beauty  of  Hants  is 
a  synonym  of  Blenheim  Pippin,  which  is  not 
your  variety. — Bayliff'e.  1,  Lord  Derby;  2, 
Alfriston;  3,  Small's  Admirable;  4,  Queen 
Caroline  ;  5,  Prince  Albert ;  6,  Cox's  Pomona  ; 
7,  Old  Nonpareil ;  8,  Bramley's  Seedling ;  9, 
Dumelow's  Seedling  (Wellington). — J.  D.  1, 
Beurre  Superfin  ;  2,  Comte  de  Lamy ;  3,  not 
recognised  ;  4,  White  Doyenne ;  5,  Triomphe 
de  Jedoigne ;  6,  Beurre  Jean  Van  Geert. — 
A.  J.  M.     1,  Yorkshire  Beauty;  2,  Bismarck; 

3.  Reinette  du  Caux  ;  4,  Blenheim  Pippin  ;  5, 
Cox's  Pomona  ;  6,  September  Beauty. — Thos. 
Denny.  Colmar  d'Ete.  —  IF.  B.  1,  Marie 
Louise ;  2  and  3.  Beurre  Diel  ;  4,  not 
recognised. — D.  D.  S.  1.  Decayed  ;  2,  Cox's 
Orange   Pippin  ;   3,   The   fruit   has    a  peculiar 


stalk,  nevertheless  we  believe  it  is  Warner's 
King. — IF.  E.  1'.  7,  Dumelow's  Seedling 
(Wellington)  ;  8.  Warner's  King  ;  9,  Blenheim 
Pippin;  10,  Charie6  Ross;  11,  not  recognised; 
12,  Annie  Elizabeth.— 6'.  B.  N.  1  and  3, 
Beurre  Diel ;  2,  decayed  ;  4,  Nouveau  Poiteau  ; 
5,  Passe  Colmar ;  6,  Conseiller  de  la  Cour ; 
7,  Alfriston ;  8,  Northern  Spy ;  9,  King  of  the 
Pippins. — A.  H.  M.  1,  Brockworth  Park;  2, 
Lane's  Prince  Albert ;  3,  Lady  Henniker ;  t, 
Malster. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Ireland.  A  form  of  Allium 
Cepa,  the  common  Onion. — .4.  B.  M.  Abronia 
umbellata.  —  TF.  T.  Hibiscus  Huegelii.  — 
Balerno.  1,  Aster  diffusus ;  2,  A.  Novi-Belgii 
Archer  Hind;  3,  A.  N.-B.  Daisy  Peters;  4, 
A.  N.-B.  Beatrice;  5,  A.  N.-B.  Pygmalion;  6, 
A.  N.-B.  Top  Sawyer ;  7,  Helianthus  mollis. — 
F.  A.  E.  Begonia  Evansiana,  often  called 
Begonia  discolor  in  gardens — 0.  M.  Euony- 
mus  Europaeus   (the  Spindle  tree). 

Preservation  of  Walnuts  :  C.  W.  A  good 
method  of  preserving  Walnuts  is  to  dig  holes 
in  the  open  ground  and  sink  Seakale  pots  up 
to  the  rims.  A  piece  of  slate  should  be  placed 
at  the  bottom  to  prevent  worms  from  getting 
into  the  pots.  Put  the  nuts  into  the  pots, 
and  place  the  lids  on  securely.  In  these  con- 
ditions the  nuts  will  remain  fresh  for  several 
months.  Another  way  to  keep  Walnuts  is  in 
tubs  or  boxes  buried  in  white  sand. 

Privet  Attacked  by  Leaf  Miner  :  S.  H.  C. 
Spray  the  plants  with  quassia  extract  or  other 
distasteful  liquid  in  order  to  prevent  the  de- 
positing of  the  eggs  on  the  leaves.  The  spray- 
ing should  be  done  at  intervals.  Remove 
badly  affected  leaves  and  burn  them.  Kindly 
send   specimen  of  Euonymus  for  examination. 

Seedling  Nerines  :  S.  B.,  Westbury.  The 
flowers  you  sent  us  are  exceedingly  interest- 
ing. One  of  the  varieties  has  segments  2^ 
inches  long,  prettily  reflexed,  and  of  a  bril- 
liant rose  colour.  The  other,  though  not  quite 
so  large,  is  crimson,  and  in  some  respects 
is  more  of  the  form  favoured  by  florists. 
The  former  variety  evidently  takes  more 
after  the  parent,  N.  Bowdenii,  and  the 
latter  after  N.  Fothergillii  (major).  You 
should  grow  the  plants  for  another  season,  and 
then  exhibit  them  before  the  Floral  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  with  a  view 
to  their  being  considered  by  that  Committee. 

Water-lily-  Pond  :  F.  P.  IF.  The  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  pond  having  been  concreted,  fill 
the  pond  to  the  brim  with  water,  but  do  not 
place  soil  in  position.  The  water  will  render 
the  cement  perfectly  hard  before  the  winter 
and  dissolve  elements  harmful  to  the  plants 
from  the  cement.  It  is  advisable  to  leave  the 
pond  thus  filled  until  the  end  of  April  next, 
this  being  the  best  time  of  the  year  for  either 
dividing  or  re-planting  Nymphaeas.  To  calcu- 
late the  number  of  plants  needed,  allow  a  dis- 
tance of  5  feet  for  the  stronger- growing  plants 
and  3  to  4  feet  for  the  smaller  ones.  Proceed 
to  plant  as  follows: — Place  some  bricks  in 
circles,  two  bricks  in  thickness  and  about  2 
feet  or  so  in  diameter.  Lay  some  potsherds  in 
the  bottom  for  drainage — say.  to  a  depth  of  2 
inches — and  then  fill  the  enclosure  with  soil 
and  plant  therein.  Lay  some  broken  stones  on 
the  surface  to  prevent  the  tubers  from  floating. 
Another  plan  is  to  plant  the  Nymphaeas  in 
baskets,  tying  the  roots  to  the  baskets  for 
the  same  reason.  The  soil  should  consist  of 
turfy  loam,  road -scrapings  that  are  free  from 
tar  or  petrol — or,  better,  river  sand — and  some 
coarse  leaf-mould.  Place  some  of  the  leaf- 
mould  over  the  drainage  material,  and  fill  the 
remaining  space  with  the  compost,  making  it 
firm.  Strands  of  string  fixed  across  the 
baskets  will  suffice  to  secure  the  roots  in 
position.  Remove  the  first  flower-buds  so 
that  the  plants  may  concentrate  all  their 
energies  upon  leaf  development. 


Communications  Received. — S.  B.— J.  F.  W. — 
R.  A.  G.— W.  F.— W.  B.—  Hortus— C.  M.— E.  M.— 
F.  P.  D.— G.  N.  M.—J.  G.— F.  W.  P.— J.  H,  W.— 
R.  D—  A.  B.— C.  T.—  Pun— A.  B.  M.— P.  B  B 
C.  J.  C.—C.  T.— S.  M.— E.  N.— H.  C.  M— C.  T.  G.— 
H.  B.— S.  L.  B.— W.  F.  R.— G.  A.  V.—S.  D— Mrs.  W.— 
.1.  T.— E.  P.— F.   C.  L. 
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MR.   REGINALD  FARRER'S 
EXPLORATIONS    IN    CHINA* 
IV.— THE   FORBIDDEN   LAND. 

IT  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  the  utter 
desolation  of  some  of  the  valleys  in 
Kansu.  For  days  one  may  toil  along 
the  shores  of  a  sullen  river,  hedged  in  by 
high  hills  all  bare  and  brown  and  hard  as 
a  board,  filmed  with  scant  sere  herbage, 
on  which  the  only  flower  is  the  Asphode- 
line,  like  the  ghost  of  a  pale  flame. 
The  only  oases  are  the  villages  em- 
bowered in  vivid  green  most  delicious 
to  the  eye  and  nose.  Yet  they  are 
but  poor  little  starving  hamlets,  for 
the  greedy  great  range,  now  near  at 
hand,  though  wholly  invisible,  cuts  off 
all  moisture  from  these  lesser  hills  and 
their  valleys,  clothing  the  slopes  in  russet 
deadness,  and  so  pinching  humanity  that 
half  the  population  has  died  out  of  starva- 
tion in  these  last  three  years,  during  which 
no  drop  of  rain  has  fallen.  (We,  how- 
ever, brought  it,  and  afterwards,  if  rumour 
be  true,  fire  and  sword  in  its  train.)  Such 
vegetation  as  subsists  is  far  advanced : 
the  one  notable  flower  is  a  superb  herba- 
ceous plant  about  2  feet  high,  which  grows 

*  The  previous  articles  by  Mr.  Farrer  were  published 
in  our  issues  for  September  12  and  26  and  October  17. 


only  in  the  hottest  and  stoniest  places,  and 
sends  up  a  profusion  of  stems,  clothed  in 
ample  feathered  foliage,  and  each  ending 
in  a  spire  of  Foxglove  bells  in  a  lovely 
clear  shade  of  rose.  It  is  obviously  In- 
carvillea  or  Amphicome;  only  its  luxuri- 
ance prevents  me  from  indulging  my  belief 
that  it  is  Incarvillea  variabilis,  which  1 
have  only  so  far  known  as  a  thing  so  un- 
satisfactory and  grudging.  In  any  case, 
even  if  parsimonious  or  untrustworthy  in 
the  open,  unless  in  very  arid  and  grilling 
corners  of  the  garden,  this  plant  should 
well  be  worth  attention  even  under  glass, 
no  less  for  the  amazing  abundance  and 
grace  of  its  flower-spikes  than  for  the  bril- 
liant,  gentle  cleanness  of  their  colour. 

In  time,  however,  matters  begin  to  im- 
prove. As  we  mount  against  the  'descend- 
ing alpine  stream  gradually  the  sere  strips 
of  attempted  culture  diminish,  and  up  the 
lateral  valleys,  and  over  the  lesser  hills, 
peer  densely  forested  points  clothed  in 
solemn  and  enormous  Firs,  towering  above 
a  fleecy  haze  of  umber  and  violet  from  the 
deciduous  trees  as  yet  in  bud.  A  new 
little  dwarf  blue  Iris  here  rewarded  us, 
and  Steplienandra  with  spikes  of  blossom 
like  a  flesh-pale  Ribes  sanguineum.  But  the 
glory  of  the  golden  Rose  and  of 
Dipelta,  here  at  their  zenith  on  the  cop- 
piced slopes,  who  shall  attempt  to  de- 
scribe? And  Paeonia  Moutan  stands  up 
rarely  in  blobs  of  moonlight  amid  the 
green,  and  then  suddenly,  barring  the 
way,  unfolds  the  wall  of  the  world,  the 
vast  white  rampart  of  Thibet,  upholding 
the  sky. 

To  the  right  curls  the  way  of  the  Pass, 
winding  vp  the  woodland  glens  (with  a  red 
herbaceous  Paeonv  in  bud)  till   at  last  it 
begins  fo   ascend   in  zigzags  cruelly  short 
and   steep,   continuing    up   an    open    slope 
like     the    walls     of     all     the     houses     in 
England   set   on    end.       It     is     still     too 
early  for  much   to  be   seen   in  the   alpine 
zone   to  which  we   shortly    attain,    but  a 
rather  squalid  little  white  Anemone  plays 
at    being    Ranunculus    alpestris,    and    on 
open     rough     banks    gleams     a     glorious 
Callianthemum     with    big    many-pet  ailed 
starry  flowers  of  glistening  white.   Among 
it    occurs    another,    with    the   foliage    and 
habit  of  C.  coriandrifolium    (C.    rutaefo- 
1  in  mi,   but  with  apetalous  flowers.  Higher 
up,  however,  on  the  alpine  turf,  near  the 
topmost  ridges,  this,  too,  develops  flowers, 
these    being    the    same    as    those    of    C. 
coriandrifolium,  but  intensifying  in  colour 
to    a  soft  tone   of    blue.        Otherwise,   op 
these  steep  banks,  sodden  with  half-melted 
snow,  there  were   as   yet   no   flowers,   but 
over  the  whole  expanse  were  pushing  un- 
counted tufty  masses  of  Anemone  narcissi- 
flora,   in   its  fluffy  villosissima  form.        A 
fi\v  yards  higher  yet,  and  we  are  in  snow, 
with  here  and  there  small  scrub  of  a  wee 
Potentilla     Truticosa,    together   with    vari- 
ous  small    Rhododendrons,    one  with   the 
bronzed    little  scented     leaves     of     R.    An- 
thopogon.      Yet  another  promise,  too,  was 
offered  by   a  densely-tufted   Gentian  with 
pointed,  channelled,  deeply  glaucous  foli- 
age, and  flower  reported  blue,  but  larger, 
shorter    in    the   bell,    and      wider    in    the 
mouth    than    the    G.    Gentianella    that   it 
here  replaces.       It   is   not  till  you   reach 
the  highest  ridge  of   all,   and   are  dazzled 


by  the  icy  glories  of  the  peaks  that 
fill  the  whole  distance,  that  you  come 
upon  Meoonopsis  just  beginning  to  emerge 
where  here  and  there  a  loophole  is  melt- 
ing in  the  snow.  Here,  at  10,650ft.,  it  is 
far  too  immature  to  diagnose.  I  can  only 
say  that,  I  have  never  seen  a  plant  more 
plainly  perennial  in  its  solid  massed  mats 
of  crowns. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Pass  the  scene 
changes.  We  drop  immediately  into  a 
dense  jungle  of  tall  Rhododendron  and 
Fir.  All  the  wood  is  full  of  snow,  and  the 
almost  veitical  path  is  no  better  than  an 
ice-shoot.  Down  and  down  we  sink,  op- 
pressed by  the  solemn  and  immemorial 
silence  that  broods  in  the  darkness  of  the 
forest.  There  are  no  flowers  here,  and 
that  certainty  is  borne  out  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  pale  little  indescribable  bloom 
like  something  saprophytic  that  has  been 
dead  and  embalmed  for  years.  Then  the 
slushy  track  turns  a  corner,  and  at  once 
appears  a  Primula.  But  such  a  Primula, 
promising  the  affability  and  freedom  of 
the  Primrose,  even  as  it  has  all  the  Prim- 
rose's habits,  abounding  in  rich  woodland 
soil,  and  on  rotten  wood,  along  by  the 
path-side,  and  in  all  the  more  open  places 
of  copse  or  woodland  between  6,500-9,000 
feet.  Indeed,  its  clumped  crowns  have 
very  much  the  look  of  Primroses;  but 
the  leaves  arc  smooth  and  lucent,  and 
crisp  and  fringy  with  sharp  teeth;  from 
these  arise  stout  little  scapes  carrying  a. 
wide,  loose,  and  graceful  head  of  Prim- 
rose-like flowers  of  tender  lilac-rose  -with 
an  elaborate  white  eye..  Wlhen  I  found  it 
the  blossoms  were  quite  scentless,  but  this 
may  have  been  by  reason  of  a  recent  fall 
of  snow,  as  I  came  later  on,  and  low 
down,  on  a  plant  of  my  Buddleia  that  had 
lost  all  sweetness  for  the  time,  though  it 
proves  quite  magnificent,  after  all,  in 
bloom,  with  huge  compound  panicles  of 
lilac -blue  that  make  the  effect  of  Veronica 
Hulkeana  at  the  end  of  its  stiff,  woodv 
bough,  on  which  the  flannelly-toothe.'. 
leaves   develop   later. 

In  the  lower  and  more  deciduous  wood- 
land abounded  an  Anemone  indistin- 
guishable from  A.  nemorosa,  forming  an 
unbroken  carpet  of  snow-starred  green, 
beneath  the  soft  green  light  of  huge  old 
trees  interarching  overhead,  and  reaching 
down  long  arms  all  clothed  with  ancient 
moss,  like  those  of  furry  monkeys.  Adonis 
shone,  too,  amid  the  stones.  Lilium 
giganteum  was  bronzy-brown  in  leaf,  and 
Pachysandra  soon  covered  the  ground,  as 
common  as  Dog's  Mercury,  and  as  ugly. 
In  the  moss  a  woodland  Primula  was  in 
bud,  and  a  very  handsome  purple  Carda- 
mine  glowed  everywhere,  perpetually  get- 
ting itself  mistaken  for  its  betters.  Then 
more  Anemones,  more  Lilies  as  we  de- 
scend, and  yet  another  alpine  Primula, 
rare  and  rather  poor,  in  wadded  damp 
cushions  on  the  rocks — probably  an 
exile.  So  we  descend,  until  we  come  to 
open  ground  again,  and  below  cop- 
pices full  of  Dipelta  more  glorious  than 
ever,  and  white  Paeony,  and  a  long- 
tubed  little  pink  Lonicera  of  rare  grace, 
and  the  sweet  mottled  Iris,  and  a  micro- 
form of  Primula  obconica.  So,  finally,  -we 
arrive  at  the  termination  of  our  day's 
toil.     Reginald  Farrer,  May  12. 
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ORCHID    NOTES   AND   GLEANINGS. 


ODONTONIA   MAGALI   SANDER  VAR. 
XANTHOTES. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  interest  to  watch  the 
persistence  of  fixed  characters  in  spite  of 
hybridisation.  The  knowledge  of  this  possi- 
bility gives  modern  hybridists  great  advantages 
over  earlier  workers  in  the  same  field,  for  the 
operators  of  the  present  day  know  that  much 
depends  on  the  size,  form,  and  colour  of  the 
subjects  mated,  and  if  due  consideration  is  given 
to  these  points  good  results  will  follow. 

With  primary  crosses  this  is  a  well-known 
fact ;  with  crosses  in  which  a  species  and  a 
hybrid  is  mated  the  results  vary,  occasional 
plants  even  excelling  the  parents  in  beauty, 
while  a  proportion  are  of  indifferent  quality,  and 
with  crossing  two  kinds  of  mixed  parentage  the 
proportion  of  good  flowers  to  the  number  of  bad 
ones  is  even  less,  and  sometimes  the  progeny  are 
throughout  bad.  In  fact,  the  production  of 
latent  characters  and  the  suppression  of  recog- 
nised traits  increases  with  the  number  of  species 
which  influence  the  new  variety  and  their  struc- 
tural  differences. 

Albinism,  or  colour  suppression,  can  generally 
be  perpetuated  either  by  setting  the  flowers  with 
their  own  pollen  or  by  crossing  two  true  albinos, 
although  the  production  of  coloured  progeny 
from  two  whites,  probably  with  inherent  colour 
factors  sometimes  happens.  In  the  present  case 
of  colour  suppression  in  Odontoma  Magali  San- 
der var.  xanthotes  (see  fig.  112)  the  rose  mark- 
ings of  the  original  form  disappear,  the  spaces 
being  indicated  by  obscure  pale  yellow  colour. 
The  result  was  obtained  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth 
and  Co.,  Hay  wards  Heath,  by  crossing  Miltonia 
Warscewiczii  alba  and  Odontoglossum  ardentissi- 
mum  xanthotes,  both  of  which  have  the  normal 
colours  of  their  kind  suppressed,  and  are  in  the 
nature  of  albinos. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  all 
the  plants  of  the  cross  are  similar  to  the  one 
noted  or  not.  This  novelty  secured  an  Award 
of  Merit  at  the  meeting  of  the  Orchid  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  20th 
inst. 


FLORISTS'     FLOWERS. 


EARLY    CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  present  season  has  not  suited  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums,  the  absence  of  rahi 
and  the  prevalence  of  hot  sun  and  drying  wind's 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  having 
caused  the  growth  to  be  hard  and  unsuited 
for  the  production  of  good,  early  blooms. 
Also  in  many  instances  the  plants  suffered 
severely  from  frost  late  in  May,  causing  a 
check  soon  after  planting,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence many  varieties  are  blooming  later  than 
usual.  It  is,  however,  interesting  to  note  how 
well  6ome  of  the  older  varieties  have  done  even 
where  planted  on  light,  sandy  soil  and  without 
having  been  watered.  Varieties  of  the  Mine. 
Marie  Masse  type  have  done  well;  in  fact,  these 
were  almost,  the  only  varieties  freely  in  bloom 
by  the  second  week  in  September.  Goacher's 
Crimson  and  its  sports  Goacher's  Bronze  and 
Mrs.  Fielding  are  others  that  have  given  satir- 
faetory  results.  Polly  and  its  various  sports  are 
fairly  good,  but  plants  that  were  not  disbudded 
did  not  make  sufficient  growth  to  show  the 
blooms  off  to  advantage.  Mrs.  Sydenham,  a 
purple-crimson  variety,  is  good,  the  upright 
habit  of  growth  making  it  very  useful  as  a  border 
variety-  Province,  Gascoigne,  Lorraine  and  Pluie 
d'Argent,  all  of  which  are,  I  believe,  of  French 
origin,  are  somewhat  late  in  blooming,  but  their 
graceful  form  of  flower  stamps  them  as  desirable 
varieties,  and  they  are  worthy  a  trial  in  pots. 
Diana  and  Crimson  Diana  are  two  good  free- 
flowering   varieties    and   suitable  for  massing  in 


beds.  The  single  varieties,  though  very  free 
bloomers,  do  not  make  so  good  a  show  as  the 
Japanese  or  reflexed  varieties,  though  Firebrand 
and  its  yellow  sport  Golden  Firebrand  may  be 
regarded  as  exceptions,  the  light,  upright  sprays 
being   very  decorative. 

EARLY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  HESTON. 
The  cultivation  of  early-flowering  Chrysanthe- 
mums for  the  cut-flower  trade  has  been  some- 
what revolutionised  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  this  is  partly  due  to  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Cragg,  Harrison  and  Cragg,  from  whose  nursery 
at  Heston  the  market  has  been  supplied  with 
blooms  of  a  quality  which  a  few  years  ago  it 
seemed  impossible  to  obtain  so  early  in  the 
season.  Raisers  have  devoted  their  attention 
to  breeding  varieties  capable  of  furnishing  what 
may  be  termed  half-specimen  blooms,  in  the  open 
air  or  with  just  a  little  protection  during  the 
period  the  flowers  are  expanding.  Notwith- 
standing the  dry  summer,  the  plants  at  Heston 
looked    remarkably    well  in   mid-September ;   the 


Fig.    112. — odontonia   magali   sander   var. 
xanthotes   (reduced). 

blooms  of  many  varieties  were  opening  well, 
and  others  were  almost  cleared  from  the  plants. 
One  of  the  earliest  white  varieties  was  Framfield 
Early  White,  and  though  this  is  not  quite  the 
largest  of  the  white  sorts  it  is  much  in  demand 
on  account  of  its  fairly  close  form  and  purity. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Scott,  an  old  favourite  white  variety, 
was  especially  good  and  a  new  incurved  sport 
from  it  seemed  likely  to  prove  as  good  for  market 
purposes  as  the  parent. 

Debutante,  raised  by  Messrs.  Lowe  and  Shaw 
yer,  was  also  in  good  form  ;  this  is  undoubtedly 
the  cream  of  the  early  white  varieties,  and  a 
large  batch  of  plants  in  full  flower  is  a  most 
glorious  sight.  Heston  Yellow  is  probably  one 
of  the  deepest  golden  yellow  varieties,  and 
though  somewhat  difficult  of  cultivation,  when 
in  bloom  it  amply  repays  for  a  little  extra  trouble. 
Rosalind,  a  new  variety  of  Messrs.  Cragg,  Har- 
rison and  Cragg,  is  of  ideal  habit,  the  flowers 
rosy-bronze  in  colour.  The  variety  will  doubt, 
less  become  popular. 


Cranfordia  and  Cranford  Yellow  are  two  varie- 
ties of  excellent  form  which  in  their  season  are 
very  difficult  to  supersede,  though  not  so  deep 
in  colour  as  the  before-mentioned.  Juliet,  a 
rosy-claret-coloured  sport  from  Mrs.  Lintz,  was 
particularly  good,  and  as  this  is  one  of  Mr. 
Cragg's  sports,  he  is  justly  proud  of  it.  Cran- 
ford Pink  was  very  fine  in  colour,  and  since  it 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  pink  varieties,  both  in 
form  and  colour,  a  bronze  sport  from  it  will  lit' 
welcomed.  Almirante,  the  well-known  chestnut- 
red  Chrysanthemum,  is  grown  in  quantity,  both 
as  disbudded  blooms  and  as  sprays,  as  also  is 
Eldraco,  this  latter  in  the  spray  form  appearing 
to  give  about  the  heaviest  crop  of  flowers  I  have 
seen. 

Among  those  cultivated  for  sprays  were  several 
varieties  of  the  Masse  family,  Roi  des  Blancs  and 
Polly,  all  of  which  appeared  to  have  given  good 
crops  of  bloom.  Later  varieties  are  cultivated 
in  large  numbers,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
they  were  being  placed  under  glass.     T.  Steven- 


FRANCE   IN   1870. 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Gar- 
deners'  Chronicle  of  February  11,  1871  : — 

"  In  order  to  get  to  Brussels  from  the  South  of 
France  I  wae  obliged  to  come  to  London,  and  in 
my  journey  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  much 
of  the  ravages  caused  by  this  cruel  war.  Poor 
France,  so  hospitable  to  those  who  now  overrun 
her  so  barbarously  !  You  oan  have  no  idea  of  the 
devastation  I  have  witnessed  in  my  late  journey. 
The  majority  of  the  French,nurserymen,  even  in 
the  uninvaded  districts,  have  been  well-nigh 
ruined  from  the  drought  of  1870,  the  severe  frost, 
and  the  absence  of  trade.  At  Metz  MM.  Simon 
have  had  their  nurseries  destroyed,  either  by  the 
march  of  Prussian  troops  or  by  the  movements 
of  the  French  soldiers  encamped  at  PLantieres. 
At  Troyes  one  of  the  brothers  Baltet  had  to  leave 
his  business  in  order  to  undertake  the  duties  of 
officer  in  the  Gardes  Mobiles.  His  brother,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Town  Council,  was  sent 
into  Germany  as  a  hostage,  and  is  confined  in  the 
casemate  of  Goerlitz,  because  the  town,  ex- 
hausted of  its  resources,  could  not  meet  the  last 
requisition  imposed  by  the  Prussian  prefect,  Von 
der  Stein.  At  Bordeaux  M.  Georges,  professor 
of  arboriculture,  well  known  for  his  public  ser- 
vices in  the  east  and  south  of  France,  fell  ill 
and  died  suddenly,  as  also  did  his  young  wife. 

"  Many  other  horticulturists  have  died  in  the 
field  of  battle  or  have  lost  their  sons.  The 
florists  at  Nancy,  Rendatler,  etc.,  are  ruined; 
their  plants  are  destroyed,  their  future  rendered 
hopeless.  Dr.  Marjolin,  of  Paris,  well  known  as 
a  surgeon,  and  commemorated  by  the  Rose  and 
the  Apple  which  bear  his  name,  tells  me  that  the 
establishment  of  MM.  Thibaut  and  Keteleer, 
Sceaux,  is  utterly  Tuined.  Similar  disasters  have 
befallen  the  Versailles  nurseries,  where  MM. 
Bertin.  Truffaut,  Margot,  and  others  have  suf- 
fered the  cruellest  losses.  At  Versailles  a  number 
of  fine  trees,  planted  by  Le  Notre,  have  been  cut 
down. 

"  Many  of  my  botanical  friends  have  still  con- 
fidence in  the  futnre  of  France  and  are  working 
with  renewed  zeal,  certain  that  a  country  like 
France  will  never  perish,  even  though  pillaged, 
sacked  and  soaked  in  blood  by  hordes  of  savages. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  our 
botanists,  who  counsel  courage  and  hope  in  the 
future  supremacy  of  right  and  justice  over  brute 
force  and  falsehood. 

"  As  to  the  frost  in  Limoisin,  as  far  as 
Auvergne,  the  winter  has  been  more  severe  and 
prolonged  than  has  been  known  to  be  the  case 
since  1829-30.  Near  Limoges,  and  even  in  that 
town,  the  thermometer  indicated  —  15°  Cent. 
=  5°  F.  Snow  began  to  fall  on  December  21  and 
covered  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  12  to  18  inches 
for  more  than  six  weeks. 

"  At  Montpellier  the  thermometer  has  been  as 
low  as  -  12c  Cent.  =  10°  F.     All  ithe  Bays  were 
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frozen.  This  lias  never  been  noticed  in  a.  dis- 
trict where  the  Phytolacca  dioica  is  cultivated  in 
the  open  air,  as  it  is  at  Nice  and  at  Saragossa. 
At  Poitiers  the  frost  was  also  severe.  The 
Cherry  and  Portugal  Laurels,  the  Phillyreas,  the 
Bays,  Euonymus  japonicus,  suuered  slightly  ;  the 
Viburnum  lucidum,  Garrya  macrophylla, 
Mahonia  japonica,  Osmanthus  and  Ligustrum 
repens  were  killed  to  the  root6.  The  losses  at 
Limoges  were  much  greater.  Specimens  from 
20  to  25  years  old  of  the  following  species  were 
totally  destroyed  : — Magnolia  grandiflora,  Ligus- 
trum ovalifolium,  L.  japonicum,  L.  chinense, 
Euonymus  japonicus,  Phillyrea6,  Ceanothus, 
Catoneaster  buxifolia,  C.  microphylla,  C.  thymi- 
folia,  Laurels  of  all  kinds,  Taxodium  semper- 
virens,  and  even  Ivy.  At  Niord  the  damage  was 
less.  At  Angers  nothing  had  suffered ;  the 
Camellias  in  the  open  air  were  full  of  buds,  the 
large  Magnolias  of  the  famous  avenue  were  as 
green  as  ever,  as  also  the  Japanese  Azaleas,  A. 
liliifiora,  punicea,  amoena,  etc.  ;  Passion  Flowers, 
Phormiums,  Ceanothus  divaricatus,  Ohamaerops, 
excelsa  were  scarcely  hurt ;  Fabiana  imbricata, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  killed.  The  climate  of 
this  place  has  maintained  its  old  reputation. 

"  At  St.  Malo  the  same  losses  as  in  Poitou  and 
the  'Deux  Sevres.'  In  Jersey  (St.  Helier)  I 
found  Phormium,  Tritoma,  Muhlenbeckia, 
Quercus  glabra,  Escallonia  floribunda,  Haeman- 
thus,  etc.,  destroyed.  A  plant  of  Veronica 
Andersoni,  however,  15  years  old,  was  unhurt. 
Ed.   Andre,  Brussels. 


THE     ROSARY. 


SINGLE  FLOWERED     CLIMBING    ROSES 

Single-flowering  climbing  Roses  increase  in 
numbers  yearly,  and  as  this  section  possesses  a 
vigorous  and  graceful  habit  of  growth  with  a 
free-flowering  tendency,  it  is  one  that  should  not 
be  overlooked  by  those  interested  in  cultivating 
the  best  Roses.  It  being  now  planting  season, 
I  append  a  list  of  the  best  varieties  known  to 
me,  including  some  that  are  new  in  gardens 
and  some  also  that  have  been  in  cultivation  for 
years.  By  climbing  varieties  I  do  not  mean 
those  that  grow,  say,  6  feet  high,  of  the  Trier 
and  the  newer  Daphne  type ;  these  are  dwarf 
pillar  Roses ;  but  rather  sorts  that  grow 
10  feet  or  more  in  height.  While  alluding  to 
pillar  Roses,  I  use  the  definition  dwarf  pillar 
Roses  because  all  tall-growing  sorts  are  pillar 
Roses  when  treated  as  such.  When  trained 
in  this  way  they  are  more  beautiful  than  when 
trained  over  pergolas  or  fences.  A  plant  of 
Excelsa  in  the  garden  here  is  12  feet  high  which 
was  especially  full  of  flower  recently,  all  round 
alike.  It  is  a  form  of  training  eminently 
suited  to  this  variety.  Another  specimen  of 
American   Pillar  is  14   feet  high. 

Selection  of  Varieties. 

American  Pillar  (Conrad,  1909). — This 
variety  is  one  of  the  best  of  garden  Roses ; 
the  growth  is  vigorous,  the  flowers  fully  4  inches 
in  diameter,  borne  in  huge  clusters  on  stems 
2  feet  or  a  yard  long.  The  colour  is  deep  rose 
with  a  pure  white  eye. 

Ariel   (Paul   and   Son,   1910). — In  colour   this 
Rose    is    bright     amaranth-lpink    with    coppery- 
tinted  buds.      It  grows   strongly  and  has  thick 
leathery  leaves — an  excellent   variety. 

Brunoni  (known  as  the  Himalayan  Briar). — 
This  plant  grows  rapidly  and  flowers  profusely. 
The  blooms  are  pure  white  with  deep  yellow 
anthers. 

Carmine  Pillar  (Paul  and  Son,  1895)  is  the 
earliest  Rose  to  flower ;  the  colour  is  rosy-car- 
mine. 

Leuchtstern  (J.  C.  Schmidt,  1900).— This 
plant  is  very  compact  in  growth  and  of  free 
flowering  habit.  The  flowers  are  bright  rose, 
with  a  large  white  eye. 


Stella  has  rich  carmine  flowers,  freely  pro 
duced.  The  plant  is  of  compact  growth.  A 
very  desirable  variety. 

Coqiixa  (Walsh,  1909).— This  variety  is  of 
vigorous  but  elegant  growth.  The  pretty  pale 
pink  blooms  do  not  expand  nicely  out-of-door?  : 
they  seem  so  crinkled.  As  an  early  forcing 
Rose  it  may  be  recommended. 

Evangeline  (Walsh,  1907).— This  is  white, 
with  the  edges  of  the  petals  carmine  pink  ;  verv 
free  in  growth  and  flower.  An  excellent  variety 
in  every  way. 

Hiawatha  (Walsh.  1905)  is  one  of  the  finest 
single-flowered  Roses  grown;  strong,  yet  compact 
in  growth;  flowers  freely  produced,  and  lasting 
a  long  time  in  a  fresh  condition.  Scarlet,  with 
deep  yellow  anthers. 

Pink  Pearl  (Hobbies,  1913).— This  variety 
represents    a    cross     between      Lna     and     Irish 


BLETCHLEY  PARK,  BUCKS. 


The  picturesque  village  of  Bletchley  is  situ- 
ated in  Buckinghamshire,  on  the  main  line 
of  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway.  At 
Bletchley  station  a  private  gate  leads  into 
Bletchley  Park,  the  residence  of  Sir  Herbert 
Leon,  Bart.,  and  Lady  Leon.  The  chief  en- 
trance of  the  Park  leads  over  a  hill,  through  an 
avenue  of  very  fine  Elms,  several  centuries  old ; 
but  from  the  station  entrance  the  way  is  for 
about  half  a  mile  through  the  beautiful  estate, 
which  here  consists  of  agreeable  pleasure 
grounds  and  well-planned  and  tended  gardens. 
The  notice  of  the  visitor  is  first  attracted  by  a 
large  sunken  garden,  occupying  about  an  acre, 
encircled  by  a  belt  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
ground   is  laid   out  after  a   formal   plan,   with 


Fig.   113. — carnation   "  wivelsfield   white." 

(K  II  s.    Award  of  Merit,    October   20,    1914.     See   report  of   meeting  on   p.    281.) 


Elegance.  The  ground  colour  is  shell-pink 
flushed  with  salmon.     It  is  effective  and   free. 

Paul's  Single  White  grows  vigorously  and 
flowers  abundantly  in  clusters  of  pure  white 
blossoms.  If  this  variety  is  pruned  hard  back 
every  year  it  can  be  treated  as  a  bush,  and  in 
this  way  it  flowers  continually  right  into  the 
autumn. 

Macrantha  has  large  blossoms  of  blush 
colour  with  deep  yellow  stamens. 

Una  (Paul  and  Son)  has,  perhaps,  the  largest 
flowers  of  any  single  variety.  It  has  pure 
white  petals  and  yellow  anthers. 

The  Lion. — The  flowers  are  rich  crimson,  but 
the  habit  of  growth  is  indifferent. 

Jersey  Beauty. — A  pale  yellow  Rose,  very 
fleeting,  but  freely  borne  ;  of  strong  growth.  A 
general  favourite  in  spite  of  its  short  life.  E. 
Mohjneux. 


beds  filled  in  spring  and  summer  with  bright 
flowTers,  intersected  with  regular  paths.  The 
centre  of  the  garden  is  occupied  by  a  large 
circular  grass  plot,  in  which  are  cut  a  number  of 
beds  of  different  designs  (see  fig.  115).  In  the 
middle  of  the  grass-plot  is  a  bed  of  fragrant 
Roses ;  around  it  are  four  panels,  furnished  in 
summer  with  double-flowered  Marguerite  Mrs. 
F.  Sander  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  Mme. 
Crousse.  There  are  also  circular  beds  of 
Coleus  Verschaffeltii,  and  scroll-shaped  ones 
planted  with  golden  Calceolarias  and  the  silver- 
leaved  Pelargonium  Mrs.  Parker.  Some  of  the 
beds  are  furnished  with  Rambler  Roses,  trained 
over  an  iron  frame  of  hemispherical  shape; 
Roses  are  also  trained  on  rustic  poles. 
The  varieties  include  Crimson  Ramb'er, 
Dorothy  Perkins,  Trier  and  Philadelphia  ;  they 
flower  with  the  utmost  freedom,  and  were  just 
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at  their  best  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  The 
charm  of  the  sunken  garden  is  considerably  en- 
hanced by  the  beautiful  belt  of  trees  and 
shrubs  which  surrounds  it.  Conifers  in  many 
varieties  flourish  here,  and  fine  specimens  of 
Portuguese  Laurel,  Box,  Laurus  nobilis  (Bay 
Laurel),  Holly,  and  other  evergreen  shrubs. 
Through  the  trees  a  flight  of  steps  leads  to  a  lake, 


being  preferred  which  form  patches  of  bright 
colour,  so  as  to  be  effective  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lake.  At  the  top  of  the,  rockery  fes- 
toons of  Rose  Dorothy  Perkins  lend  brightness 
to  the  scene ;  when  the  Roses  are  in  full  flower 
the  effect  is  extremely  attractive.  Near  the  lake 
is  a  croquet  ground,  surrounded  by  a  border  of 
shrubs,  among  which  are  placed  at  intervals  tall 


Fig.   114. — bletchley   park,  the  residence  of   sir  Herbert  leon,  bart. 


which  is  invisible  from  below,  but  at  the  top  of 
the  steps  it  is  worth  while  to  pause  and  look  back 
at  the  beautiful  view  to  be  obtained  at  this 
point.  The  bright  colours  of  the  beds  in  the 
garden  stand  out  in  bold  relief  against  the  dark 
masses  of  the  surrounding  foliage  ;  the  graceful 
disposition  of  the  trees,  combined  with  their 
beauty  of  colour  and  form,  yield  an  effect  which 
is  a  striking  tribute  to  the  skill  and  care  of  the 
planter. 

The  way  to  the  lake  leads  past  another  en- 
closed garden,  of  a  different  character  to  that 
just  left.  It  is  almost  hidden  among  the  tree; 
and  shrubs,  and  occupies  the  position  of  what 
was  once  a  rubbish  heap  !  It  is  very  tiny,  but  so 
charming  that  it  well  repays  the  trouble  which 
ha6  be-en  spent  on  it  and  the  inspiration  which 
first  conceived  it.  In  the  centre  is  a  little  pool 
with  a  marble  fountain  which  was  brought  from 
Cairo — a  fine  specimen  of  ancient  Egyptian  -craft 
and  skill.  Graceful  Water  Lilies  inhabit  the 
waters  of  the  pool  and  reflect  themselves  in  the 
still  surface.  -The  stone  pathways  which  radiate 
from  the  pool  are  formed  of  irregular  slabs,  in 
the  interstices  of  which  low-growing  alpines  and 
old-fashioned  herbs  are  cunningly  planted.  The 
little  garden  also  accommodates  a  rockery,  fur- 
nished with  a  variety  of  choice  alpine6,  and  a 
bed  of  Acer  palmatum  atro-sanguineum,  whose 
rich,  flaunting  colour  has  this  year  assumed  a 
particularly  bold  tint.  The  forest  trees  in  this 
part  of  the  grounds  are  very  fine,  chiefly  con- 
sisting of  Oaks  and  Elms.  These  form  a  back- 
ground for  Willows,  Acer  Negundo  variegata, 
Prunus  Pissartii,  golden  Yews,  Hollies,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Honeysuckles,  and  all  the  other  flower- 
ing shrubs  which  give  lightness  and  variety  to  a 
woodland  6cene. 

The  lake  has  an  area  of  about  an  acre.  The 
banks  are  steep,  and  in  places  overhung  with 
trees ;  but  one  side  has  been  shelved  and  the 
slope  converted  into  a  rock  garden.  The  place  is 
ideal  for  the  purpose,  and  the  plants  luxuriate 
there  and  flower  profusely.  Many  different 
species   and    varieties   grow   and    flourish,    those 


plant6  of  Hiawatha  Roses.  Over  a  Yew  hedge 
the  scarlet  flowers  of  Tropaeolum  speciosum 
climb  in  profusion.  The  hedge  is  aglow  with 
the  flame-like  blossoms.  We  now  return  to  the 
house,  where,  on  a  bank  facing  the  front  en- 
trance, is  a  wonderful  tree  of  Sophora  japoniea. 
with  a  spread  of  40  feet.     The  plant  was  raised 


such  dwarf  spring-flowering  plants  as  Aubrie- 
tias,  Saxifrages  and  Crocuses,  the  cracks  and 
crannies  being  filled  with  small  plants.  At 
the  back  are  climbing  Roses  and  Poly- 
gonum baldschuanicum,  which  comes  into  bloom 
later.  Facing  the  south  front  of  the  house  is  a 
raised  lawn,  in  wliich  are  beds  of  Paul  Crampel 
Pelargonium  and  Heliotropes,  and  everywhere 
a  weaith  of  Roses.  The  lawn  is  screened  by  a 
tall  shrubbery  border,  in  which  there  are  some 
beautiful  fastigiate  Conifers,  chiefly  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana  erecta  glauca.  Four  fine  plants  of 
Dorothy  Perkins  Rose,  trained  a6  weeping  stan- 
dards, provide  an  attractive  touch  of  colour ; 
but  the  choicest  Roses  are  in  the  rosary,  which 
is  close  to  the  lawn,  the  way  leading  through  an 
archway  covered  with  Rose  Hiawatha.  In  the 
centre  of  the  Rose  garden  are  a  stone  dolphin  and 
cherub  ;  surrounding  it  is  a  hedge  of  golden  Yew, 
with  variegated  Box  and  Laburnums  to  give 
variety,  the  latter  hanging  its  golden  chains  from 
every  twig  in  the  spring.  The  chief  Roses  culti- 
vated .are  dwarf  forms  of  Richmond,  Lyon,  Mrs. 
Aaron  Ward,  Mm©.  Abel  Chatenay,  and  Eliza- 
beth Barnes,  all  of  which  flourish  and  flower 
very  freely.  Roses,  however,  are  not  the  only 
flowers  grown  in  this  snug  garden.;  Calceolaria 
Golden  Gem  has  a  place  of  its  own  here  and  does 
remarkably  well.  This  6ame  variety  is  also 
planted  close  to  the  walls  of  the  house,  in  a  shady 
place,  and  succeeds  equally  well. 

At  some  distance  from  the  house,  a  portion  of 
the  pleasure  grounds  has  recently  been  made  into 
an  Azalea  garden,  chiefly  occupied  by  Ghent 
hybrids.  This  garden  has  been  a  great  success  ; 
the  spring  brought  a  profusion  of  flowers,  and 
judging  by  the  appearance  of  the  plants,  they 
should  do  equally  well  next  year.  Near  the 
Azalea  garden  is  a  sylvan  "dell  "  of  fascinating 
beauty ;  many  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  are.  finely 
branched  and  thinly  planted,  thus  permitting 
the  sunlight  to  shine  through  and  illuminate  the 
glades  beneath.  In  the  border  illustrated  in  fig. 
116  are  four  bold  plants  of  Euphorbia  Wulfenii 
and  several  globular  golden  Yews,  underneath 
which  flowers  are  growing  in  the  grass.  A 
little  beyond  this  is  the  maze  (fig.  117),  which  is 
an  interesting  example  of  its  kind,  the  Yew 
hedges,    furnished    with    dense    growth    to    the 


Fig.  115. — the  sunk  garden  at  bletchley  park. 


from  seed  brought  from  Washington  by  Lady 
Leon  in  1897.  We  cross  the  lawn,  pausing  a 
moment  to  look  at  a  very  natural-looking  mass  of 
large  boulders  backed  by  a  Yew  hedge.  These 
boulders  are  of  artificial  "  Pulhamite "  stone, 
but  they  resemble  rock,  with  fissures  and 
crevices  such  as  would  be  made  by  running 
water.    Along  the  foot  of  the  group  are  planted 


ground  level,  being  clipped  and   trimmed  with 
marvellous  exactitude. 

Kitchen  Gakdens  and  Glasshouses. 

The  same  admirable  care  and  skill  which  are 
displayed  in  the  management  of  the  pleasure 
grounds  are  to  be  seen  in  the  kitchen  gardens  and 
glasshouses,  which  cover  an  area  of  four  acres. 
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There  are  no  fewer  than  thirty-four  thoroughly 
up-to-date  glasshouses,  with  a  large  fruit  room, 
offices  for  the  gardener,  and  a  well-appointed 
bothy  for  the  young  gardeners.  All  kinds  of 
tender  fruits  and  flowers  are  grown.  In  one 
house  we  saw  the  last  of  a  batch  of  Souvenir  do 
la  Malmaison  Carnations,  which  represented  part 
of  a  stock  of  1,500  plants.  Besides  these,  about 
2,000  Tree  Carnations  are  grown,  and  the  supply 
of  these  flowers  is  unfailing  throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  G.  Cooper  achieves  great  success  witti 
indoor  fruit,  and  won  1st  prizes  for  fruit  at  the 
recent  Leamington  show  in  all  the  classes  in 
which  he  competed. 

The  Banana  does  well  in  a  tropical  house,  in 
which  Palms  are  also  grown;  the  bunches  of 
Bananas  are  much  larger  than  those  usually  im- 
ported. The  Vines,  Peaches,  Figs  in  borders, 
and  Melons  all  crop  well  and  produoe  choice 
fruits.  There  are  several  greenhouses  filled  with 
decorative  plants ;  in  one,  the  central  stage  is 
filled  with  Statice  profusa,  White  Petunias  and 
Trachelium  coeruleum.  On  the  side  stages  are 
plants  of  Pelargoniums  Achievement  and  King 
of  Denmark.  Passing  through  a  stove  house  of 
Codiaeums  (Crotons),   Dracaenas,  and  other  fine 


FARM    PRODUCE    FOR    HIS    MAJESTY'S 
FORCES. 


1.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  are 
taking  steps,  in  consultation  with  the  War  Office, 
with  the  object  of  facilitating  the  purchase  by 
the  military  authorities  of  farm  produce,  such 
as  forage  and  vegetables,  direct  from  the  farmer. 

2.  With  this  object  in  view  the  Board  have 
appointed  an  Organising  Committee,  consisting 
of  the  following  : — Mr.  H.  Trustram  Eve,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Farmers'  Club  (chairman)  ;  Mr.  E.  J. 
Cheney,  Assistant  Secretary,  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Fisheri.es ;  Mr.  A.  H.  H.  Matthews, 
Secretary  to  the  Central  and  Associated  Cham- 
bers of  Agriculture  ;  Mr.  T.  McRow,  Secretary 
to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  ; 
Col.  H.  Godfrey  Morgan,  C.B.,  D.S.O.,  Assis- 
tant Director  of  Supplies,  Central  Force ;  Mr. 
H.  W.  Palmer,  Secretary  to  the  National 
Farmers'  Union ;  Mr.  Clement  Smith,  member 
of  the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  and  of 
the  Farmers'  Central  Trading  Board ;  Mr.  R.  J. 
Thompson,  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 
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Fig.   116. — rock  border  and  shrubbery  at  bletchxey  park. 


foliage  plants,  the  Palm  house  is  reached. 
Another  house  contains  Gloxinias,  Acalypha  his- 
pida,  the  pretty  blue-flowered  Exacum  affine,  Be- 
gonias and  Streptoearpuses.  Through  this  house 
is  the  Fernery,  illustrated  in  fig.  118.  Among  the 
Ferns  shown  in  the  illustration  are  : — Wcod- 
wardia  orientalis,  Todea  superba,  Pteris  quad- 
liaurita  (syn.  argyraea),  and  species  and  varie- 
ties of  Asplenium,  Lomaria,  Davallia,  Nephro- 
lepis,  Blechnum  and  Gymnogramme.  There  are 
also  a  few  Tree  Ferns,  including  good  plants  of 
Dicksonia  arid  Alsophila. 

Begonias  of  the  Rex  type  find  a  home  in  the 
fernery,  and)  in  summer  time  baskets  of  Begonias 
are  suspended  from  the  ridge^plate  of  the  roof. 
Mr.  Cooper  is  especially  successful  in  the  culture 
of  Crassulas,  and  one  large  house  was  aglow  with 
the  scarlet  blossoms,  mingled  with  those  of  Statice 
Suworowii  and  Nemesia  Blue  Gem.  There  is  a 
whole  range  of  Orchid  houses,  in  which  the 
plants  chiefly  grown  are  Laelias  and  Laelio- 
Cattleyas,  as  most  suited  for  decorative  purposes. 
Mr.  Cooper  has  crossed  many  of  the  varieties, 
and  has  a  large  batch  of  healthy  seedlings. 

Bletchley  Park  is  open  for  the  inspection  of 
the  public  on  August  Bank  Holiday,  which  is 
the  occasion  of  the  local  flower  show.  Upwards 
of  20,000  people  generally  make  a  tour  of  in- 
spection on  that  day. 


Secretary  :  Mr.  A.  Dunbar,  16,  Bedford  Square, 
London,  W.C. 

3.  There  will  be  set  up  for  each  county,  or,  in 
certain  cases,  for  groups  of  counties,  a  farm 
produce  county  committee  consisting  of  eight 
tenant  farmers  of  recognised  standing  who  will 
be  nominated  jointly  by  the  Presidents  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Farmers'  Club,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Central  and  Associated  Chambers  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  President  of  the  National 
Farmers'   Union. 

4.  A  County  Committee  will  elect  their  own 
chairman,  and  may  co-opt  not  more  than  four 
other  persons  as  the  nominated  members  may 
decide. 

5.  A  County  Committee  may  appoint,  as  may 
be  considered  necessary,  a  Sub-Committee  of  not 
more  than  three  farmer  members  for  each  of  the 
districts  served  by  the  minor  market  towns  of 
the  county.  The  Chairman  of  each  Suib-Com- 
mittee  must  be  a  member  of  the  County  Com- 
mittee. 

6.  A  County  Committee  will  meet  on  a  fixed 
day  in  each  week,  when  they  will  discuss  and 
settle  the  prices  for  the  ensuing  seven  days  at 
which  farmers  and  others  in  the  county  might 
be  reasonably  expected  to  dispose  of  their  farm 


produce  for  the  use  of  his  Majesty's  Forces.  A 
County  Committee  will  also  invite  farmers  to 
submit  samples  and  to  quote  prices  for  the 
various  classes  of  produce  which  the  military 
authorities  may  desire  to  purchase  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

7.  A  Purchasing  Officer  of  the  Army  will  at- 
tend, whenever  possible,  the  meetings  of  the 
County  Committee  and  of  the  Sub-Committee, 
and  will  intimate  beforehand,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, the  classes  and  quantities  of  produce  he 
desires  to  purchase.  The  County  Committee 
will  invite  farmers  to  attend  the  meetings  in 
order  that  they  may  submit  their  offers  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Purchasing  Officer. 

8.  The  War  Office  have  undertaken  to  pur- 
chase, as  far  as  practicable,  through  the  County 
Committees,  but  necessarily  reserve  the  right  to 
refuse  offers  which  the  Committee  may  obtain, 
in  cases  where  the  Purchasing  Officer  can  make 
better  arrangements  elsewhere. 

9.  The  County  Committee  have  discretionary 
power  to  make  arrangements  with  any  agricul- 
tural co-operative  association  or  other  body  of 
organised  farmers,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
them  in  any  but  their  advisory  work. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


THE  SHRUBBERIES. 

Shrubs  and  shrubberies  should  receive  atten- 
tion at  this  time,  for  if  a  little  labour  is  expended 
on  them  during  the  autumn  much  annoyance  is 
saved  in  the  winter. 

Long,  straggly  shoots  should  bo  shortened  or 
totally  removed.  Tho  shrubs  may  be  pruned 
now  with  advantage.  The  removal  of  super- 
fluous growths  prevents  the  snow  when  it  comes 
from  damaging  them. 

.Many  people  carefully  rake  off  the  leaves  from 
the  shrubberies  and  store  them  in  some  odd 
corner.  No  doubt  this  is  through  a  motive  ot 
tidiness;  and  if  the  shrubberies  are  in  full  viovi 
from  the  paths  or  the  drive  tidy  up  by 
all  means;  but  if  the  shrubberies  are  not  very 
prominent  I  suggest  that  the  leaves  should  be 
left  on  till  one  has  time  to  dig  them  in.  Shrub- 
beries should  be  dug  over  regularly  each  autumn. 
It  must  be  done  thoroughly  when  it  is  done,  and 
the  ground  enriched  with  some  material. 

There  is  no  better  medium  to  dig  in  than 
leaves  (except  those  of  the  Plane),  and  there 
are  usually  plenty  on  big  places.  Dig  over 
one  spade  deep  and  put  some  leaves  in 
each  trench.  In  thickly-grown  shrubberies 
it  is  important  not  to  damage  the  roots 
when  digging.  To  avoid  this  a  fork  should 
be  used  and  plenty  of  leaves  dug  into  the  parts 
near  the  roots.  But  do  not  dig  in  Pine  needles. 
Some  people  use  animal  or  vegetable  manure  for 
digging  in  during  the  autumn,  but  it  is  a  mis- 
take. Do  not  use  manure  in  the  autumn,  nor  ap- 
ply a  top-dressing  of  it  to  newly-planted  shrubs, 
but  use  it  in  the  spring  by  all  means  as  a  top- 
dressing  or  to  dig  in.  Where  peat  from  the  moors 
is  obtainable  it  is  a  good  plan  to  use  this  either 
alone  or  in  connection  with  manure,  as  shrubs, 
especially  Rhododendrons,  are  very  fond  of  it. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  forbid 
the  lime  bag  coming  near  the  shrubbery.  Most 
of  these  plants  thrive  very  well  without  it,  and 
some,  like  Rhododendrons,  abhor  it.  And  :n 
speaking  of  lime  I,  of  course,  include  all  chemi- 
cals containing  lime  — viz.,  gas-lime,  carbide 
refuse  and  mortar  rubbish. 

After  a  fall  of  snow  it  is  advisable  to  go  out 
in  strong  boots  and  with  a  heavy  coat,  armed 
with  a  long  pole.  With  this  knock  off  the  snow 
from  the  shrubs,  raising  the  shoots  with  it. 
Otherwise  they  may  be  damaged.  This  also 
applies  to  Pines,  Firs  and  Wellingtonias.  The 
job  is  a  wet  one,  but  very  necessary.  E.  T. 
Ellis,   Weetwood,  Ecclesall,  Sheffield. 
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The  Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  H.  J.  Chapman,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Cookson, 
Oakwood,    Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Cattleya  citrina.— This  Orchid  is  in  full 
growth  and  producing  roots  from  the  base. 
The  plants  will  require  a  liberal  but  not 
excessive  amount  of  water.  When  the 
pseudo-bulbs  have  matured  the  plants  must 
be  kept  dormant  for  the  winter,  there- 
fore very  little  root  moisture  will  be  re- 
quired. But  as  soon  as  the  flower-scapes  appear 
in  the  late  spring  the  roots  need  liberal  quan- 
tities of  moisture  again.  This  species,  like  most 
Mexican  Orchids,  requires  a  prolonged  resting 
period  ;  and  as  it  grows  wild  at  a  high  altitude, 
it  does  not  need  much  heat  at  any  time,  but 
plenty  of  light  is  essential  and  ample  ventilation. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  grow  it  in  very  warm 
houses.  The  cool  intermediate  house  suits  the 
plants  best  when  growing,  But  during  the  rest- 
ing period  a  lower  temperature  is  desirable,  with 
ample  ventilation.  The  plants  are  best  grown  on 
charred  blocks  of  wood  or  in  teak-wood  baskets. 
A  little  peat  and  Sphagnum-mos6  may  be  used 
in  the  compost,  but  a  very  little  bulk  of  potting 
material  should  be  employed.  Plants  that  re- 
quire re-potting  should  be  attended  to  whilst  the 
roots  are  in  active  growth  and  before  they  be- 
come far  advanced. 

Cypripedium.  Many  Cypripediumsare  flower- 
ing freely  and  the  spikes  may  be  used  as 
cut  blooms.  Plants  of  C.  Leeanum  may  re- 
main in  a  dwelling-house  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
and  if  not  over-watered  no  apparent  injury  will 
ensue.  The  flower-buds  of  this  Orchid  are  pro- 
minent on  many  plants,  and,  with  the  shorten- 
ing days,  the  plants  should  be  exposed  to 
sunlight,  shading  them  only  when  absolutely 
necessary.  Plenty  of  fresh  air  should  be  ad- 
mitted through  the  top  ventilators  whenever  the 
outside  conditions  are  favourable,  leaving  the 
apertures  open  a  little  at  night  in  mild  weather. 
This  cool  treatment  prevents  the  leaves  from  be- 
coming drawn  and  gives  general  robustness  to 
the  plants.  Continue  to  water  the  Toots  liber- 
ally, for  if  the  plant*  are  permitted  to  become 
dry  whilst  carrying  the  flower-buds  the  ex- 
panded flowers  will  show  but  very  little  colour. 
As  the  flowers  advance  place  a  neat  stake  in 
position,  but  do  not  tie  the  spike  to  it  until  the 
flowers  begin  to  expand. 


THE    HARDY   FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  J.  G.  Weston,  Gardener  to  Lady  Northcote, 
Eastwell  Park,  Ashford,  Kent. 

Quinces  and  Medlars.  —  Examine  the 
fruits,  but  do  not  pick  them  until  they  are  fully 
ripe.  Quinces  should  be  stored  in  a  cool  room 
or  cellar,  when  they  will  be  fit  for  use  in  a  few 
weeks.  Medlars  are  usually  ready  for  picking 
at  about  this  date.  Choose  a  day  when  the 
fruit,  is  thoroughly  dry,  as  the  rough  skin  holds 
moisture,  and  if  the  fruits  are  stored  when 
damp  they  soon  decay.  Place  them  in  a  thin 
layer  and  examine  them  at  short  intervals ; 
when  ready  for  use  they  are  quite  soft. 

Bush  Fruits. -Cuttings  of  bush  fruits 
should  be  transplanted  each  season  until 
they  are  placed  in  their  permanent  positions. 
Two-  or  three-year-old  plants  are  a  useful  size  for 
making  a  new  plantation.  The  possible  depre- 
dations of  birds  should  be  borne  in  mind  when 
selecting  a  site  for  the  bushes,  so  that  proti  tion 
can  be  afforded,  especially  in  the  case  of  Goose- 
berries. Tits  and  bullfinches  often  destroy  the 
buds  in  spring,  and  if  not  kept  out  by  netting  or 
some  such  protection  the  crop  may  be  ruined. 
In  the  culture  of  small  fruits  it  is  advisable  to 
enrich  the  ground  with  manure  more  liberally 
than  for  Apples,  Pears,  Plums  or  Peaches  ;  but 
if  the  proposed  site  has  been  for  some  years 
well  cultivated  for  vegetables  the  ground  will 
need  very  little  preparation  beyond  clearing  it 
of  weeds  and  levelling  the  surface.  Otherwise 
the   ground    should   be   trenched     and    manured 


liberally  at  once,  leaving  the  surface  rough  for  a 
short  time.  If  the  ground  has  been  trenched  for 
some  time  it  will  have  settled  by  now  and  be 
suitable  for  planting;  but  if  the  trenching 
has  to  be  done  now  the  ground  must  be 
levelled  and  trodden  by  the  foot  firmly 
before  beginning  to  plant.  Small  fruits 
do  not  require  a  special  soil,  for  they  suc- 
ceed almost  anywhere,  but  the  ground  must  be 
well  drained.  The  most  profitable  plan  to  follow 
for  the  main  crops  of  Currants  and  Gooseberries 
is  to  plant  a  quarter  in  the  open  with  bushe6, 
and  in  addition  to  grow  both  kinds  on  cool  walls 
or  on  trained  wires  as  cordons.  Red  and  White 
Currants  succeed  admirably  on  north  walls,  and 
growing  in  such  a  position  the  season  of  ripe 
fruits  is  prolonged.  Late  varieties  of  Goose- 
berries of  the  Red  Warrington  type  should  also 
Ik-  grown  on  cool  walls;  but  fences  in  an  open 
situation  are  probably  the  best  places  for  grow- 
ing choice  dessert  Gooseberries.  A  convenient 
plan  is  to  train  cordon  Gooseberries  on  wires  to 
form  an  enclosure  for  the  remainder  of  the 
bushes.  The  uprights  serve  as  supports  for  the 
netting  over  the  bushes  in  summer.  Young 
Gooseberries  grow  rapidly,  and  unless  ilt  is  in- 
tended to  take  out  alternate  plants  after  a  year 
or  two  it  is  of  no  advantage  to  plant  closely. 
It  is  better  to  fill  up  the  intervening  space  with 
small  vegetables  and  salads  for  a  few  seasons. 
A  distance  of  6  feet  between  the  bushes  should 
be  allowed,  so  that  proper  attention  may  be 
given  to  the  plants  and  to  the  cleaning  and  hoe- 
ing of  the  ground.  Black  Currant  Boskoop 
Giant  may  be  recommended,  being  of  strong  and 
healthy  growth  and  usually  bearing  heavy  crops 
of  large  berries.  Lee's  Prolific  and  Black  Naples 
are  also  reliable  varieties.  The  Comet,  La  Ver- 
sailles, Red  Dutch  and  La  Cbnstante  are 
standard  varieties  of  Red  Currant,  ripening  in 
succession,  the  later  ones  hanging  until  well  into 
the  autumn.  White  Versailles  and  Transparent 
are  two  good  White  Currants.  In  planting 
Gooseberries  the  question  of  varieties  must  be 
governed  by  individual  requirements.  For  des- 
sert purposes  a  number  of  early  mid-season  and 
late  varieties  should  be  planted  in  various  situa- 
tions in  order  to  prolong  the  fruiting  season. 
For  market  culture  such  varieties  as  Whinhams, 
Industry  and  Warrington  should  be  selected. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  W.  Crump,   Gardener  to  Earl  Beauchamp,   K.C.M.3., 
Madresfield   Court,  Worcestershire. 

Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs. —  Hol- 
lies, evergreen  Oaks,  and  other  tap-rooted  shrubs 
may  be  transplanted.  See  that  the  ball  of  soil 
and  roots  are  moist  before  commencing  the 
work  of  lifting,  as  success  depends  largely  upon 
this  important  detail.  In  re-planting  make  the 
soil  firm.  Too  much  importance  cannot  be  at- 
tached to  the  value  of  autumn  planting  over 
winter  or  spring  planting. 

Marguerite     Mrs.     F.   ISan  der.  — This 

plant  makes  excellent  specimens  for  pots,  tubs, 
or  vases.  Its  fine,  pure  white  flowers  make  it 
very  effective,  whilst  as  a  bedding  plant  its 
qualities  are  not  less  pronounced.  It  requires 
similar  treatment  to  Calceolaria  amplexicaulis, 
but  if  stock  proves  to  be  scarce  cutting6  rooted 
in  spring  will  succeed  equally  well. 

Formal  Garden.— All  tender  plants  that 
have  been  seriously  injured  by  frost  should 
be  removed.  About  half  the  growth  of 
tuberous  Begonias  may  be  cut  off,  and  the 
tuber  taken  up  with  a  small  ball  of  earth 
attached.  The  tubers  should  be  placed  singly 
on  the  floor  of  a  cool  vinery  or  Peach  house  at 
rest,  so  as  not  to  dry  too  rapidly.  If  ripened 
off  gradually,  the  corms  will  remain  fresh  and 
plump,  and  in  a  month  or  so  may  be  safely 
stored  away  in  dry  sand  or  earth.  Specimens 
of  the  fibrous-rooted  section  may  be  pulled  to 
pieces,  placed  in  pans,  and  kept  in  a  light  posi- 
tion in  a  warm  house  until  growth  is  re-estab- 
lished. Make  sure  that  the  stocks  of  cuttings 
are  healthy,  and  that  sufficient  cuttings  have 
been  struck  for  next  season's  requirements ; 
otherwise  retain  a  few  old  plants  in  reserve.  The 
spring-flowering  plants  have  done  well,  and  their 
removal  to  the  beds  should  be  carried 
out  with  as  little  check  as  possible.  Such 
plants  as  Wallflowers,  Forget-me-nots,  Alyssum, 


Polyanthus,  Arabis  and  Aubrietia  should  be 
lifted  with  a  hand  fork  and  carefully  trans- 
ferred by  hand  to  the  beds.  If  Tulips, 
Hyacinths,  and  other  bulbs  are  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  plants  above  named,  they  should 
be  put  in  at  once  with  a  blunt  dibber,  so  that 
the  base  of  the  bulb  rests  on  solid  ground,  and 
planted  about  four  inches  deep,  using  no  fresh 
animal  manure.  All  rubbish  should  be  cleared 
away  from  the  formal  garden,  and  the  surround- 
ings kept  as  neat  as  possible.  Lawn-mowers 
may  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  the  bright  parts 
oiled,  and  any  necessary  repairs  seen  to  before 
storing  the   machines. 

Autumn  Tints.— A  selection  of  foliage 
6hrubs  for  autumn  effect  should  be  included  in 
every  large  garden.  Rhus  Toxicodendron, 
Amelanchier  canadensis,  Japanese  Maples, 
Euonymus  europaeus,  Ginkgo  biloba  (Salisburia 
adiantifolia),  the  common  Guelder  Rose,  Liquid- 
ambar  styraciflua,  Berberis  Thunbergii,  Aronia 
floribunda,  and  many  species  of  Crataegus  all 
assume   beautiful   colours   in  autumn. 

The  Rose  Garden.— In  addition  to  the 
planting  of  Roses  in  beds  a6  previously  advised, 
the  planting  for  pergolas  may  be  completed. 
Tree  stumps,  fences  and  steep  banks,  or  any 
places  where  turf  fails  to  grow  satisfactorily. 
form  opportunities  for  the  planting  of  Roses  of 
the  Wichuraiana  type,  which  may  be  allowed  to 
ramble  at  will.  These  Roses  require  no  pruning 
beyond  the  removal  of  weakly  growths  to  pre- 
vent crowding.  They  make  shoots  10  to  15  feet 
long  in  a  single  season  and  the  fragrant  flowers 
are  freely  produced.  The  foliage  is  very  dense 
and  always  free  from  mildew.  The  varieties 
Jersey  Beauty  and  Gardenia  flower  early ; 
Dorothy  Perkins,  Hiawatha.  Excelsa  and  Lady 
Gay  bloom  later.  A  place  should  also  be  found 
on  pergolas  or  old  tree  stumps  for  Madame  Abel 
Carriere,  W.  A.  Richardson,  American  Pillar  and 
Felicite  Perpetue. 


FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  W.  Hedley  Warren,   Gardener  to  the  Aston-Clintor* 
Park  Estate  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild),  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

Pineapples.  — Continue  to  treat  the  plants 
as  advised  in  the  calendar  for  September  19,  but 
reduce  the  temperature  two  or  three  degrees. 
Fire-heat  is  only  necessary  to  counteract  damage 
from  damp  and  cold,  the  roots  in  particular  be- 
ing susceptible  to  injury  from  these  causes.  A 
circulation  of  air  is  absolutely  necessary  when 
the  climatic  conditions  are  favourable,_  whether 
the  plants  are  in  a  growing  or  semi-dormant 
condition.  But  when  they  have  been  re-potted 
and  new  roots  are  forming,  a  warm,  humid 
atmosphere  is  best.  The  amount  of  water  afforded 
the  roots  should  be  reduced  gradually,  and  there 
should  be  a  corresponding  decrease  in  damping 
overhead.  Some  of  the  plants  will  only  require 
a  very  little  moisture  at  long  intervals,  and  the 
grower  should  study  the  condition  of  the  soil 
carefully,  it  being  better  to  keep  it  on  the  dry 
rather  than  on  the  wet  side. 

Strawberries.- Plants  that  have  been  pre- 
pared for  forcing  early  should  be  placed  in  cold 
frames  or  pits,  where  protection  from  heavy  rains 
can  be  afforded.  The  roots  should  always  be 
kept  moderately  moist.  Remove  all  decayed 
leaves,  and  see  that  the  drainage  in  each  pot  is 
perfect.  In  fine  weather  remove  the  lights 
during  the  day.  A  little  frost  will  do  no  harm, 
but  the  soil  should  not  be  allowed  to  become 
frozen.  Plants  intended  for  the  main  or  late 
crop  should  be  plunged  below  the  rims  of  the 
pots  in  ashes  or  other  suitable  material  out-of- 
doors,  selecting  a  position  fully  exposed  to  the  sun 
or  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  south  or  west  wall, 
where  slight  protection  may  easily  be  given 
during  severe  weather  or  a  heavy  snowfall. 

Figs. -Pot  trees  that  are  to  produce  the 
earliest  supply  of  fruit  in  the  forthcoming  season 
should  be  protected  from  autumn  rains  by  plac- 
ing them  in  a  rather  dry  and  well-ventilated 
house,  where  the  trees  will  be  kept  cool,  yet  pre- 
served from  frost.  The  thinning  or  shortening  of 
weakly  growths  should  be  done  forthwith,  care 
being  taken  to  retain  only  such  wood  as  is  well 
matured.  The  trees  should  be  washed  with  an 
insecticide  6uch  as  was  recommended  for  Peaches 
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in  a  former  calendar,  care  being  taken  in  its 
application  at  the  extremities  of  the  shoots, 
where  the  embryo  fruit  is  located.  Should  the 
usual  top-dressing  of  the  roots  have  been  omitted 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  a  top-dress- 
ing should  be  applied  directly  the  trees  have 
been  pruned  and  cleaned.  Planted-out  trees  that 
have  been  in  bearing  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  summer  should  now  be  allowed  comparative 
rest  by  reducing  the  supply  of  moisture  at  the 
roots,  and  those  trees  which  during  the  past 
summer  have  made  extra  strong  growths,  and 
therefore  require  root-pruning,  should  be  dealt 
with  forthwith  before  all  the  leaves  have  fallen. 
At  that  time  take  the  opportunity  of  seeing  that 
the  drainage  of  the  border  is  in  good  condition, 
and  also  of  replacing  a  part  of  the  old  soil  with 
new,  freshly-cut  turfy  loam,  to  which  a  good 
percentage  of  broken  bricks  and  lime  rubble  has 
been  added,  making  the  whole  firm  about  the 
roots  as  the  work  proceeds.  If  the  soil  used  is 
in  a  fairly  moist  condition  water  at  the  roots  may 
he  withheld  for  a  few  days  or  until  the  new  soil 
lias  settled  about  the  roots.  For  the  present 
afford  ample  ventilation  to  the  trees  throughout 
the  day  and  night. 

Watering  Inside  Fruit  Borders.— If  Peach 
borders  are  allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  mois- 
ture at  this  time  of  the  year  the  result  will  bo 
seen  in  bud-dropping  when  heat  is  applied  for 
forcing  the  trees  into  growth  next  season.  All 
fruit  borders  should  be  carefully  examined  be- 
fore the  leaves  have  fallen  from  the  trees,  and 
any  that  show  the  slightest  signs  of  drought 
.should  have  sufficient  water  applied  to  penetrate 
to  the  drainage.  Where  the  roots  of  vines  or 
Peach  trees  can  ramble  outside  as  well  as  inside 
they  are  easily  managed  ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
evils  of  overfeeding  or  overwatering  must  be 
carefully  guarded  against.  Even  with  good 
drainage  the  soil  will  sometimes  become  clogged, 
which  will  prevent  the  Grapes  colouring  pro- 
perly, and  cause  Peach  trees  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  unripened  wood,  with  ultimately 
a  falling  off  and  failure  of  the  crops. 
The  evil  in  the  opposite  direction — excessive 
drought  at  the  roots — produces  prematurely 
ripened  wood,  indifferent  fruit,  and  red 
spider.  If  one  man  is  more  to  be  trusted  than 
another  in  the  fruit  department,  it  is  the  man 
who  can  be  depended  upon  to  water  an  inside 
border  properly,  as  only  wetting  the  surface 
sooner  or  later  proves  to  be  a  deception,  for  when 
once  the  surface  of  the  border  is  wet  all  over 
no  one  can  determine  what  quantity  of  water 
has  been  used,  neither  will  the  length  of  time  a 
man  has  been  employed  at  the  work  be  a  safe 
standard  to  go  by.  Well-cared-for  borders 
should  never  be  allowed  to  lack  water  until  the 
foliage  begins  to  flag,  even  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  or  the  crop  in  the  following  season  will  be 
seriously  affected.  Autumn  watering  is  some- 
times either  carelessly  done  or  entirely  neglected, 
yet  nothing  short  of  moistening  the  whole  of  the 
soil  in  the  horder  will  safely  carry  the  trees 
through  the  autumn  and  early  winter  months. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  C.  H.  Cook,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
Knowsley    Hall,    Lancashire. 

Palms. —Plants  that  have  been  utilised  for 
decoration  during  the-  summer  months  in  cor- 
ridors, conservatories,  verandahs,  etc.,  should 
be  removed  to  a  warm  house,  preferably  by 
themselves,  where  they  can  be  syringed  often. 
Make  a  thorough  examination  of  each  plant  for 
the  presence  of  scale  insects,  which  should  be 
removed  with  a  sponge  and  soapy  water.  It 
is  not  the  best  time  to  disturb  the  roots ;  if  the 
soil  is  poor  occasional  dustings  with  Standen's 
manure  will  help  to  keep  a  good  colour  in  the 
foliage.  Established  plants  should  be  grown 
in  a  temperature  of  60°  to  65°  at  night.  Stand 
young  plants  at  the  warmer  end  of  the  house 
or  in  a  stove. 

Eranthemum  pulchellum.  —Established 
plants  may  be  fed  with  weak  tepid  manure 
water.  Place  them  close  to  the  roof-glass,  for 
plenty  of  light  results  in  short-jointed  growth 
that  flowers  freely.  Plants  of  later  batches  should 
be  grown  on  without  a  check,  in  a  temperature 
of  60°  at  night.  One-year-old  plants  may  be  cut 
back  after  flowering,  rested  partially,  and  then 
grown  on   for  a  second  season. 


Shrubs  for  Forcing.— Shrubs  that  have 
been  forced  in  former  seasons  and  afterwards 
planted  in  the  reserve  garden  should  be  pre- 
pared for  potting,  removing  all  useless  and  dead 
shoots.  Two  seasons  at  least  should  elapse  be- 
fore shrubs  are  forced  a  second  time.  Such  as  are 
ready  may  be  potted,  plunged  in  a  bed  of  leaves 
or  coal  ashes,  and  watered  afterwards.  They 
may  remain  out-of-doors  .for  the  present.  The 
following  shrubs  are  all  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose :  —  Rhododendrons,  including  Azaleas, 
Deutzia  gracilis,  D.  Lemoinei,  Lilacs  Madame 
Lemoine  (double  white),  Marie  Legraye  (single 
white),  Philadelphus,  Staphylea  colchica,  Vibur- 
nums, and  Spiraeas  Gladstonii  and  Peach-blos- 
som. 

Chrysanthemums.—  Continue  to  feed  the 
plants  with  manure  until  the  flowers  are  half 
developed.  Water  the  plants  during  the  morn- 
ing so  that  excessive  moisture  may  be  dried  up 
before  the  evening.  Plants  in  houses  do  not 
require  much  water  if  placed  closely  together, 
as  they  will  not  then  dry  quickly.  In  foggy 
or  wet  weather  a  little  warmth  from  the  pipes 
may  be  employed,  at  the  same  time  admitting 
plenty  of  air  to  keep  the  atmosphere  dry  and 
thus  prevent  mildew.  The  wood  is  well  ripened 
and  the  flowers  promise  to  be  of  a  high  quality. 

Greenhouse  Rhododendrons  and  Azalea 
Indica.  — The  plants  should  be  examined  care- 
fully before  applying  water.  If  moisture  is 
required  saturate  the  ball  of  the  plant  with  rain- 
water, which  contains  no  lime.  Feed  the  roots 
with  weak  liquid  manure  as  soon  as  the  flower- 
buds  are  formed.  Fumigate  the  house  to 
destroy  thrips  and  Aleyrodes  vaporariorum 
(white  fly). 

Euphorbia  (Poinsettia).  —  The  earliest 
plants  of  Euphorbia  pulcherrima,  known  in  gar- 
dens as  Poinsettia,  are  showing  their  bracts, 
and  will  benefit  by  a  higher  temperature  and 
plenty  of  sunshine.  A  temperature  of  70°  to 
75°  at  night  is  suitable  for  them.  Ventilate  the 
house  when  the  thermometer  rises  to  90°,  closing 
the  apertures  early  in  the  afternoon  to  retain 
sun-heat.  Damp  the  paths  and  stagings  until 
the  bracts  are  expanded,  when  the  plants  may 
be  placed  at  the  warmer  end  of  the  conservatory, 
mixed  with  flowers  and  foliage  the  colours  of 
which  will  blend  with  their  own.  E.  jacquiniae- 
flora,  planted  in  borders,  should  be  secured  by 
tying  the  shoots  to  the  wires  suspended  from 
the  roof.  By  this  method  large  quantities  of 
flowers  are  obtained  from  plants  several  years 
old. 

Lilium.  —  Retarded  plants  intended  for 
flowering  at  Christmas  are  making  growths  of 
sufficient  length  to  permit  of  them  being  top- 
dressed.  Remove  the  best  rooted  plants  to  an 
intermediate  house  or  pit,  and  top-dress  them 
with  a  compost  composed  of  equal  parts 
loam  and  dried  cow  manure,  broken  small. 
Secure  the  growths  to  stakes,  and  syringe  them 
daily.  Bulbs  that  have  not  been  retarded  may 
be  shaken  clear  of  the  old  soil.  Select  the  best 
specimens,  placing  four  or  five  in  a  10-inch 
pot,  or  three  in  a  7-inch  pot.  The  receptacles 
should  be  well  drained  and  half -filled  with  good 
turfy  loam  1  part,  and  peat  and  leaf-soil 
5  part.  Sprinkle  sand  under  the  bulbs  and 
fill  in  the  soil  firmly  around  them,  just 
covering  them  and  allowing  space  for  future 
top-dressings.  Plunge  the  pots  in  a  frame  and 
withhold  water  until  growth  commences.  Cover 
the  pots  with  mats,  and  protect  them  from  frost. 
These  directions  apply  more  particularly  to  L. 
speciosum  (lancifolium).  L.  auratum  should  be 
planted  singly  in  pots  7  inches  in  diameter. 

Soft -Wooded  Plants.— Such  plants  as 
Cinerarias,  Humeas  and  Primulas  should  be 
transferred  to  their  final  pots  as  soon  as  they 
need  increased  room.  They  should  be  grown  in 
span-roofed  pits  where  a  little  fire-heat  may  be 
employed  on  frosty  nights.  In  favourable 
weather  admit  air  freely.  The  earliest  plants 
are  coming  into  flower,  and  will  be  benefited  by 
weak  soot-water  alternated  with  liquid  manure. 
Fumigate  the  pits  lightly  every  third  week  to 
destroy  aphis. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  R.   P.   Brotherston,    Gardener  to  the   Earl  of 
Haddington,    Tyninguame,   East  Lothian. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes.— The  6tems  may 
be  cut  close  to  the  ground,  and  when  they  'ire 
dry  burned  to  make  wood-ash.  There  is  no  hurry 
to  lift  all  the  tubers,  but  it  is  advisable  to  raise 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  for  some  little 
time,  not  only  because  frost  or  rains  may  render 
the  soil  unfit  for  working,  but  it  effects  a  saving 
of  time.  Parsnips,  Eampion,  and  Salsafy  may 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  keeping  the  roots 
well  covered  in  a  cool  shed  until  they  are  wanted. 
A  supply  of  Horse  Radish  to  last  a  long  time 
should  also  be  lifted  and  the  roots  stored  in  sand. 

Manure.— For  many  crops  animal  manure 
that  has  lain  in  a  heap  longer  than  six  weeks, 
or  long  enough  to  become  semi  decayed,  is  of 
more  value  than  when  comparatively  fresh.  The 
heap  may  be  protected  by  a  layer  of  soil,  and 
strengthened  by  any  liquid  of  a  manurial  nature 
poured  over  it  from  time  to  time.  Material  other 
than  animal  manure  has  muoh  value.  Very  old 
practitioners  called'  this  compost,  and  to  pro- 
duce compost  all  kinds  of  rubbish  from  the 
garden,  the  house,  and  outhouses  was  heaped 
together,  fermented  by  means  of  applied  liquid's, 
and,  when  decayed  sufficiently,  incorporated  with 
the  soil.  Material  of  this  sort  is  very  valuable 
when  reduced  to  the  consistency  of  rough  soil, 
and  it  is  all  the  better  if  mixed  with  quicklime. 
The  heap  should  be  turned  and  mixed  once  or 
twice  previous  to  using  it.  Nor  am  I  certain 
that  its  utmost  value  is  secured  by  digging  it 
into  the  ground,  rather  it  seems  to  afford  the 
greatest  effect  for  good  when  spread  over  the 
surface  among  crops  to  the  depth  of  about  two 
inches.  All  sorts  of  readily  combustible  material, 
and  that  which  does  not  decay  quickly,  should 
be  burned  and  the  ash  used  as  manure.  The 
sweepings  of  poultry  houses  may  also  be  used 
as  a  fertiliser. 

Brussels  Sprouts.- Yellowed  foliage  has 
been  prevalent  among  Brussels  Sprouts  this  year, 
no  doubt  on  account  of  the  long-continued 
drought.  But  tho  plants  generally  are  strong 
and  abundantly  furnished  with  small,  hard 
sprout6.  They  will  continue  in  bearing  for  a 
very  long  period  if  care  is  taken  to  pick  the 
Sprouts  regularly,  but  gather  only  those  that  are 
ready.  It  is  a  mistake  to  remove  the  tops  of  the 
plains,  tempting  though  they  be,  as  by  doing  so 
the  number  of  sprouts  is  lessened  and  the  period 
of  production  shortened  considerably. 

Onions.  —  Autumn-sown  Onions  should  re- 
ceive a  final  weeding,  for  the  weeds,  though  tiny 
at  present,  would  overgrow  the  Onions  before  the 
spring.  Finish  the  work  by  neatly  hoeing  bare 
surfaces  and  cleaning  the  alleys  with  the  spade. 
Garlick  may  be  planted,  setting  the  cloves  a  few 
inches  asunder  in  rows  12  inches  apart.  Some 
cultivators  divide  Chives  which  have  become 
matted  at  this  season.  For  this  vegetable 
6  inches  is  a  fair  distance  between  the  sets,  or 
they  may  be  planted  as  an,  edging  to  beds  of 
other  herbs. 

Globe  Artichokes.  Before  all  the  fallen 
tree  leaves  are  removed  set  aside  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  protect  Globe  Artichokes  during  the 
winter,  or  they  may  be  placed  at  once  about  the 
plants,  a  sprinkling  being  inserted  in  the  centre 
of  each.  Cropping  is  practically  over  for  the 
season,  and  any  "  heads"  that  are  still  in  situ 
should  be  cut.  The  cut  ends  of  the  stems  should 
be  kept  damp  in  order  to  prevent  the  heads  wilt- 
ing. Another  method  is  to  press  the  ends  into 
sand  which  ha6  been  steeped  in  waiter,  placed  in 
a  shallow  box,  and  left  until  it  becomes  firm. 

Turnips.  —  Turnips  may  be  lifted  and  stored 
for  use,  but  they  may  also  be  preserved  from  frost 
by  merely  drawing  soil  over  the  bulbs  in  the  rows. 
If  left  in  this  way  those  that  are  not  used  pro- 
duce young  leaves  which  are  useful  as  a  green 
vegetable  in  6pring.  Half-grown  bulbs  from  the 
sowing  made  in  August  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner.  These  young  Turnips  provide  a 
useful  vegetabb  in  winter.  Swedes  are  so  hardy 
that  they  may  be  left  in  the  ground  until  growth 
ceases  and  then  lifted  and  stored,  or  they  may 
be  pulled,  placed  in  a  heap,  and  covered  with 
straw  ;  a  few  spadefuls  of  soil  here  and  there  on 
the  straw  will  keep  it  in  position  when  the 
weather  is  rough. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C- 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

[In  the  following  list  of  Appointments  for  November 
we  have  omitted  the  Chrysanthemum  Shows  which  we 
have  reason  to  know  have  been  abandoned.  It  is 
possible  that  some  of  those  enumerated  may  not  be 
held,  although  we  have  no  information  to  this  effect.] 

TUESDAY,    NOVEMBER  3— 

Roy.    Hort.    Soc.    Corns,    meet.     (Lecture    at    3    p.m. 
on    "  Good    Books    for    Amateurs,    Gardeners,    and 
Libraries.")        Southampton    Chrys.    Sh.     (2     days). 
West  of  Eng.  Chrys.  Sh.,  Plymouth  (2  days). 
WEDNESDAY,    NOVEMBER   4— 

Nat.     Chrys.     Soc.     meet,     at    Essex    Hall,     Strand. 
Putney   Chrys.    Sh.    (2  days).     Northants  Chrys.   Sh. 
(2  days).    Bromley   Chrys.   Sh.   (2  days) 
THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  5— 

Colchester   Rose   and   Hort.    Soc.    Sh.    West    Suffolk 
and  Bury   St.   Edmunds  Chrys.    Soc.'  Sh.    (2    days). 
Linnean  Soo.  Meet. 
FRIDAY,    NOVEMBER   6— 

Eccles    and    Pendleton    Chrys    Soc.     Sh.     (2    days). 
Corn  Exchange  Chrys.  and  Fruit  Show.     Derbyshire 
Gard.  Chrys.    Sh.    (2  days). 
SATURDAY,    NOVEMBER   7— 

Formby    Hort.    Soc.    Chrvs.    Sh. 
MONDAY,   NOVEMBER    9— 
Gloucestershire  Soc.   Sh. 
TUESDAY,    NOVEMBER    10— 

Ulster   Hort.    Soc.    Chrys.    Sh.    at   Belfast    (2   days). 
Dover    Hort.    Soc.    Chrys.    Sh.    (2    days).      Woolton 
Chrys.    Sh. 
THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  12— 

Sheffield    Chrys.    Sh.    (3    days).    Nottingham    Chrys. 
Sh.   (3  days).       Colchester  Chrys.    Sh.       Edinburgh 
Chrys.  Sh.   (3  days).     Dulwich  'Chrys.   Sh.    (2  days). 
MONDAY,   NOVBMBER   16— 

Nat.  Chrys.  Soc.  Floral  Com.  meet. 
TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  17— 

Roy.    Hort.    Soc.    Coins,    meet.     (Lecture    at   3.    p.m. 
on  "  Carnations  in   Pots.") 
WEDNESDAY,   NOVEMBER   18— 

Liverpool  Chrys.  Sh.     Newcastle  and  District  Chrvs. 
Soc.    Sh.    (2  days).    Bristol  Chrys.    Sh.    (2  days). " 
THURSDAY,    NOVEMBER    19— 

Scottish  Hort.   Assoc.   Chrys.    Sh.    (3  days). 
FRIDAY,    NOVEMBER  20-- 

Bolton   Hort.    and    Chrys.    Soc.    Sh.    (2  days).     Aber- 
deen    Chrys.    Soc.    Sh.     (2    days).     Edinburgh    Bot. 
Garden  Guild   An.    meet. 
MONDAY",   NOVEMBER  23— 

Nat.  Chrys.  Soc.  Executive  Com.   meet. 
FRIDAY,   NOVEMBER    27— 

Dundee  Chrys.   Soc.  Sh.  (2  days). 
MONDAY,   NOVEMBER  30— 

Nat.  Chrys.   Soc.  Floral  Coin.  meet. 


Average    Mb*n     Temperature    for    the     ensuing     week 
deduced  from    observations    during    the     last  Fifty 
Years  at  Greenwich,  46.3. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London,    Wednesday,  October  28   (6    p.m.) :    48°. 
Gardeners'    Chronicle    Office,    41,    Wellington    Street, 
Covent    Garden,    London,    Thursday,    October    29 
(10    a.m.)  :    Bar.    29.4  ;    Temp.    50°.       Weather- 
Fine. 


SALES     FOR     THE     ENSUING     WEEK. 

MONDAY.   TUESDAY,    WEDNESDAY.   THURSDAY, 
AND  FRIDAY— 

Bulbs,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,    E.C.,  by   Protheroe 

and  Morris,  at  11. 
MONDAY  AND  WEBNESBAY— 

Rose  Trees,  Shrubs,  Bulbs,  etc.,  at  Stevens's  Rooms, 

38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
WEDNESDAY— 

Trade    Sale   Bulbs,    Liliums,  etc.,   at   Protheroe  and 

Morris'   Rooms,  at  3. 
THURSDAY— 

Roses,   at   Protheroe  and  Morris'  Rooms,  at   1. 

With  the  proof  that  the 
Theon!x-li°n  common  fly  is  a  carrier 
of  human  disease,  it  has 
become  imperative  to 
prevent,  so  fur  as  possible,  the  multiplica- 
tion of  this  dangerous  pest.  As  has  been 
shown  in  the  case  of  other  disease-carriers. 
such  as  the  mosquito,  the  best  mode  of 
attack  is  to  destroy  the  larvae.  This  may 
be  done  by  discovering  the  breeding- 
places,  and  so  treating  them  that  larvae 
are  killed.  Unfortunately,  one  of  the 
chief  breeding-places  of  the  common  fly  is 
the  manure  heap,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
devise  a  method  which,  whilst  destroying 
the  larvae,  does  not  impair  the  value  of 
the  manure.  Nevertheless,  the  search  for 
a  practicable    method     has    been   brought 


to  a  successful  issue  by  the  joint 
labours  of  Messrs.  F.  U.  Cook,  B. 
H.  Hutchinson,  and  F.  M.  Scales, 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. An  account  of  the  details  of  this 
work  may  be  read  in  Bulletin  No.  118  of 
the  Department.  We  need  only  say  here 
that  the  experiments  were  carried  out  in 
thoroughgoing  fashion,  and  the  results  ob- 
tained are  conclusive.  By  means  of  borax 
(sodium  borate)  the  fly  nuisance  may  be 
greatly  mitigated.  The  treatment  con- 
sists in  adding  0.62  pound  of  borax,  or 
0.75  pound  of  calcined  colemanite  (crude 
calcium  borate)  to  every  8  bushels  (10 
cubic  feet)  of  manure  immediately  it  has 
been  collected  from  the  stable  or  byre. 
After  the  addition  of  borax,  2  to  3  gallons 
of  water  should  besprinkled  over  the  heap. 
The  borax  should  be  applied  particularly 
round  the  outer  edges  of  the  pile  by  means 
of  a  flour-sifter  or  other  fine  sieve.  If 
this  be  done,  all  eggs  deposited  in  the  heap 
are  prevented  from  hatching.  Since  the 
maggots  congregate  at  the  outer  edges  of 
the  heap,  most  of  the  borax  should  be  ap- 
plied there.  The  treatment  should  be  re- 
peated with  each  addition  of  manure. 
Needless  to  say,  refuse  heaps  of  all  kinds 
may  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
also  the  floors  and  crevices  in  stables, 
barns    and  sties. 

Once  the  necessary  amount  of  borax 
has  been  weighed  out  into  a  measured 
vessel,  no  further  weighing  is  required. 
Experiments  made  by  the  authors  show 
that,  when  treated  with  the  above-men- 
tioned amount  of  borax,  manure  loses  none 
of  its  fertilising  properties.  Nor  does  the 
borax  in  these  amounts  produce  any  harm- 
ful effects  on  the  growth  of  plants  dressed 
with  the  treated  manure.  Its  effects  were 
tested  on  many  crops — Wheat,  Tomatos, 
Peas,  Beets,  Radishes,  Kohl-rabi,  Oats, 
Corn,  Cucumber,  Lettuce,  Apple  seed- 
lings and  Eoses.  In  only  one  case — that 
of  Wheat — was  there  the 'slightest  sign  of 
damage  to  the  plant,  and  in  that  case,  the 
ilamage — a  yellowing  of  the  tips — was  but 
transitory. 

To  be  on  the  safe  side,  however,  the 
borax-treated  manure  should  be  used  at  a 
rate  of  not  more  than  15  tons  to  the  acre. 

Needless  to  say,  borax  is  extremely 
cheap,  and  if,  as  seems  clear,  it  is  effec- 
tive, its  use  should  become  a  general  prac- 
tice, not  only  in  gardens  and  farms,  but 
also  in  those  unsavoury  dejecta  of  the 
household-  the  contents 'of  the  dustbin.  It 
is  to  b°  hoped  that  our  readers  will  not 
only  put  in  practice  the  method,  but  will 
endeavour  to  make  it  widely  known. 


Wild      Garlic      (Allium 
Eradication  of    vineale  L.)  is  at  times  a 
Wild  Garlic.       troublesome  pest  of  cul- 
tivated     land      in      its 
native    habitat,   Western    Europe,   but    is 
yet  more  troublesome   in  the  land   of  its 
adoption,    the   United  States.      So  serious 
is  the     pest    in     parts    of     Indiana  that 
farmers     are    said    to    have   become    dis- 
couraged in  their  efforts  to  check  it  and 
are  selling   their  farms.      The  reason    for 
the  seriousness  of  this  pest  is  that  its  mis- 
chief   does   not    cease   with    injury   to    the 
crop,   but  continues  in    the  grain.      Thus 


it  is  very  difficult  to  separate  the  Garlic 
bulbils      from     Wheat,      and      "  garlicky 
Wheat  "   fetches  but  a  poor  price,   for  the 
bulbils,    if  left  with   the   grain,    gum  the 
rollers  and  impart  their  strong  flavour  to 
the    flour.      Experiments    carried  out     in 
various  countries  have   not    succeeded    in 
showing   a  thoroughly   practicable  method 
of  destroying  the  plant.     Those  conducted 
at    Woburn    included    the   application    of 
many  different  chemicals:    lime,  gas-lime, 
carbolic  acid,    sulphocyanide  of  ammonia, 
etc,  and  also  sowing  the  land  with  special 
crops,    e.g.,   Lucerne  and   Grass  mixture, 
consisting  of  14  lbs.  Orchard  Grass,  7  lbs. 
Tall  Fescue,  7  lbs.  Tall  Oat  Grass,  1  lb. 
Rough-stalked  Meadow  Grass,  3  lbs.  Chi- 
cory, 8  lbs.  Burnet,  1  lb.  Yarrow,  3  lbs. 
Kidney   Vetch,    1   lb.   Alsike   Clover  and 
2   lbs.   White   Clover.        The   Garlic  was 
greatly  reduced  on  the  Lucerne-sown  land 
and  exterminated  on  that  sown  with  the 
Grass  mixture.      Of  the  chemicals  experi- 
mented with  at  Woburn    carbolic  acid  and 
sulphocyanide  of  ammonia  were  partially 
effective. 

A  new  method  tried  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Pipel 
and  reported  on  in  Bulletin  176,  Vol.  18 
(Purdue  Univ.  Agrio.  Exp.  Stat.),  con- 
sists in  spraying  the  Garlic  with  orchard- 
heating  oil.  This  must  be  done  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  growing  crop  and  is  supple- 
mented by  autumn  cultivation  so  as  to 
cause  the  bulbs  to  sprout  and  grow  to 
proper  size  before  a  second  spring  spray- 
ing. The  spray  should  be  applied  before 
the  Garlic  begins  to  form  heads.  The  oil 
is  strained  through  two  thicknesses  of 
cheese  cloth  and  is  spread  by  means  of  the 
sprayer  in  a  fine  mist-like  spray.  Metal 
tubes  and  not  rubber  should  be  used  and 
rubber  washers  should  be  replaced  by  those 
made  of  leather.  Spraying  should  be  done 
in  warm,  still  weather  at  the  rate  of  75 
gallons  per  acre.  The  oil  does  not  pre- 
vent the  germination  of  seed,  such  as 
Wheat,  Oats,  Corn,  etc.  The  spray  fluid 
"orchard-heating  oil"  is  a  by-produot 
from  the  fractional  distillation  of  rock  oil, 
and  it  has  been  used  heretofore  for  heat- 
ing orchards  to  prevent  injury  from  frost. 
It  is  sold  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
and  is  not  injurious  to  stock.  Applied  at 
a  pressure  of  80-100  lbs.  it  produces  a  fine 
mist-like  spray.  The  Bulletin  concludes 
with  a  description  of  the  spraying  outfit 
suitable  for  work  on  a  large  scale.  An 
alternative  method  for  treatment  of  Wild 
Garlic  on  a  small  scale  consists  of  apply- 
ing kerosene  as  a  spray  or  sprinkling  it 
on  the  plants  with  a  watering-can.  Crude 
carbolic  acid  applied  before  the  plant 
flowers  is  also  to  be  recommended. 


Coloured  Plate.— The  subject  of  the 
Coloured  Plate  to  be  published  with  the  next 
issue  is  Tulip  William  Copeland. 

OUR    DUTY   TO   OUR    NEIGHBOUR. 

There  is  a  strong  and  growing  feeling  that  a 
fund  should  be  started  in  order  to  provide  assis- 
tance for  Belgian  and  French  horticulturists 
whose  gardens  have  been  destroyed  and  whose 
means  of  livelihood  have  been  removed  by  the 
German  campaign  of  destruction.  Of  the 
numerous  letters  which  we  have  received  bear, 
ing  on  this  subject    some  are  published  in  this 
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issue,  and  others  are  held  over  for  the  present. 
But  we  may  inform  our  correspondents  that  as 
■soon  as  the  German  invasion  of  Belgium  occurred, 
and  it  was  seen  that  much  damage  was  inevit= 
:able,  we  took  steps  to  ascertain  what  extent  of 
assistance     was     likely    to  be     required.       Upon 


cessful  exhibitors.  The  surplus  flowers  will  be 
sold  by  public  auction,  but  should  any  exhibitor 
wish,  the  amount  realised  for  his  exhibit  will  be 
repaid  him. 

A   "Flower  and  Fruit  Day"   on   behalf 

of   the   Belgian   Relief   Fund    was  held   in   Edin- 
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that  task  we  are  still  engaged.  We  have 
evidence  enough  to  show  that  help  will  be 
urgently  needed,  but  we  find  also  that  in  the 
present  disturbed  state  of  Belgium  and  Northern 
France — due  to  the  presence  of  German  troops — 
it  is  not  possible  yet  to  complete  the  enquiries 
which  must  necessarily  precede  any  attempts  to 
meet  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  most  urgent 
need,  namely,  the  re  establishment  of  the  "  small 
man  "  engaged  in  horticulture.  In  the  meantime 
we  would  draw  attention  to  the  request  for  em 
ployment  by  a  Belgian  horticulturist  which  occurs 
on  page  296,  and  would  ask  those  of  our  readers 
who  without  detriment  to  their  staffs  of  British 
gardeners  can  find  employment  for  skilled  It.! 
gians  to  communicate  with  us. 

War  Items.— At  the  Dominion  Fruit  Con- 
ference, held  at  Grimsby,  Ontario,  on  September 
2  to  4,  the  following  resolution  (among  otheTs) 
was  passed: — "Resolved,  'that  in  this  great 
struggle,  into  which  Great  Britain  has  been 
forced,  in  order  to  preserve  her  national  honour, 
the  ideals  of  freedom  and  democracy,  and  even 
her  existence  itself,  the  fruit-growers  of  Canada 
contribute  liberally  of  their  substance  in  order  to 
support  and  strengthen  the  Empire."  The 
loyalty  and  affection  of  the  attitude  of  Canada 
towards  the  Mother  Country  has  long  been 
known  to  us,  but  it  is  cheering  to  find  so  hearty 
an  expression  of  the  goodwill  of  Canadian  fruit- 
growers and  to  witness  their  willingness  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  Great  Britain  in  her  hour  of  need. 

A    Chrysanthemum     Day     was    held     in 

Glasgow  on  the  24th  inst.  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Relief  Fund,  and  the  receipts  amounted 
to  £2,480,  which  sum  will  be  paid  to  the  Fund 
without  reduction. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Dover  Horticultural 

Society  informs  us  that  the  Chrysanthemum 
Show  will  be  held  on  Nov.  10  and  11,  but  it 
has  been  decided  to  withhold  all  prizes  and  to 
give  the  whole  of  the  profits  of  the  show  to  the 
Belgian  Relief  Fund.  The  exhibits  will  be 
judged  as   usual,  and   certificates   given  to  suc- 
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burgh  on  October  24.  It  was  very  generously 
supported  by  owners  of  gardens,  not  only  in 
and  around  Edinburgh  but  in  other  parts  of 
Scotland.     Close  on  £2,500  was  realised. 

—  A    fruit    of    Apple    Robert    Blatchford, 
veighin-g  25  oz.,  grown  by  Messrs.  Chivers  and 


selves.  Here  the  guns  are  roaring  almost  day 
and  night,  and  have  been  for  the  past  two 
months,  sometimes  near  and  sometimes  at  a  dis- 
tance. Thanks  to  our  brave  soldiers — whose 
courage  one  can  never  sufficiently  praise — none 
of  the  Germans  has  as  yet  penetrated  into 
Nancy,  except  for  some  prisoners,  and  I  hope 
that  none  will  come.  However,  their  Uhlans 
have  been  within  five  miles  of  here.  Their 
attacks  were  repulsed,  and  they  have  lost  in  Lor- 
raine probably  a  whole  army  corps.  Through- 
out the  whole  region  which  they  have  occupied 
they  have  bombarded  and  burnt  the  towns  and 
villages,  assassinated  inoffensive  inhabitants,  old 
men,  women  and  children,  and  even  done  worse 
things  than  these.  Nomeny,  Blamont,  Baccarat, 
Badonviller,  Gerbeviller,  and  many  other  places 
are  in  ruins.  They  have  tried  especially  to  get 
at  ambulances,  churches,  historical  monuments, 
and.  above  all,  the  workshops  or  factories  whose 
products  competed  with  their  industries.  Nancy, 
which  is  an  open  town,  and  entirely  unfortified, 
has  twice  been  visited  by  their  aviators  (some 
damage  and  several  victims)  ;  and  in  the  night 
of  September  9-10,  in  the  middle  of  a  fearful 
storm,  a  bombardment  was  made  (about  60 
bombs)  which  killed  eight  women  and  caused 
more  than  a  million  francs- worth  of  damage.  The 
shells  whistled  over  our  garden,  but  none  of 
them  fell  there.  Our  staff  has  been  reduced  by 
the  mobilisation,  but  we  have  provisionally  re- 
placed all  those  who  are  gone  to  the  front.  To 
maintain  our  stocks  and  our  sowings  we  have 
not  reduced  our  establishment  charges ;  on 
the  other  hand,  as  we  have  absolutely  no 
local  sale,  and  neither  the  post  nor  the  railways 
are  accepting  any  parcels  in  the  region  of  hos- 
tilities, we  shall  not  sell  a  sou's-worth  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  war.  We  shall  continue  as 
long  as  we  can.  We  had  been  intending  to  bring 
into  commerce  at  the  end  of  this  summer  our 
new  Begonia  Nancy.  It  will  be  for  the  summer 
of  1915.  We  had  for  this  autumn  several  new 
shrubs — a  single-flowered  Lilac,  white  "  Mont 
Blanc "    (whioh    we    consider    to    be    the    beet 


Fig.   118. — the  fern  house  at  bletchley  park. 
(Sec  p.  291). 


Sons,  Heacham.  Norfolk,  and  presented  to  the 
Weekly  Dispatch  Fund  for  providing  cigarettes 
and  tobacco  for  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  fight- 
ing line,  was  sold  in  Glasgow  by  public  auction 
for  £30  9s. 
A  Letter  from  Monsieur  Lemoine. 

I    am    deeply    grateful    to    you    for    the 

interest  which  you  are  taking  in  our  position,  in 
the    sad    circumstances    in    which    we    find    our- 


white)  ;  a  double-flowered  Philadelphus  "  Giran- 
dole "  ;  a  red-flowered  Hydrangea,  "  Etince- 
lant,"  etc.  These  will  be  placed  in  commerce 
later  on.  We  have  received  no  news  of  our  col- 
leagues. Nearly  all  the  French  horticultural 
journals  have  ceased  publication,  and  postal 
correspondence  takes  an  interminable  time  to  get 
to  its  destination.  Thanking  you  for  your  great 
kindness.     Please    accept    the    assurance    of    ir.j 
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best,  sentiments.       E.   Lemoine ,  The  Nurseries, 
Nancy,  France,  October  21,  191k. 
A  Horticultural  Eye-witness. 

The  following   account  of  what  actually 

occurred  during  the  invasion  of  one  par- 
ticular part  of  Belgium  deserves  to  be  put 
on  record.  It  is  based  not  on  hearsay 
evidence,  but  on  the  personal  observation 
of  a  Belgian  horticulturist  of  repute,  who 
— a  refugee  in  this  country — has  supplied  and 
vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  information.  The 
extensive  nurseries  of  Michels  Freres,  at  Mon- 
taigne (Diest)  are  some  of  the  largest  in  Belgium, 
and  give  employment  to  250  workers.  The  place 
was  visited  .by  German  troops.  A  large  shed 
which  served  for  wintering  Roses  was  sat  on 
fire  by  means  of  benzine.  Unable  to  open  the 
safe  in  the  office,  the  soldiers  burst  it  open  by 
means  of  a  mitrailleuse.  The  head  of  the  land- 
scape department  of  the  nursery  was  seized  as 
a  hostage,  but  was  subsequently  released,  and  is 


Work  Wanted  by  a  Belgian  Gardener. 

We   trust   that   some   reader   can    render 

help  in  the  following  circumstances  : — A  Belgian 
horticulturist  who  till  a  fortnight  ago  was 
carrying  on  the  business  of  nurseryman  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Antwerp,  and  who  is 
now  a  refugee  in  this  country,  is  in  need  of 
employment  in  a  nursery  or  private  garden.  He 
has  had  a  wide  experience  in  the  cultivation  of 
fruit  and  other  trees,  and  also  of  ordinary  nur- 
sery stock.  The  reader  who  can  provide  such 
employment  without  displacing  an  English  gar- 
dener   is  invited  to  write  to  the  Editors. 

Dutch 

During  th 
seedsman 
country, 
in  flower 
pared  to 
"  broken 
gratulate 


Middlemen   and  German  Trade.— 

e  past  week  a  circular  from  a  German 
has  been  issued  broadcast  in  this 
The  circular  announces  the  novelties 
seeds  which  the  firm  in  question  is  pre- 
supply.  The  circular  is  printed  in 
'  English,  and  although  we  cannot  con- 
the  author  on   his  knowledge  of  our 


FlG.   119.— PHrLADELrHGS  girandole,  a  novelty   raised   at   the  nancy   nurseries. 


still  at  his  post  at  Montaigne.  M.  Edmond 
Michels  is  in  Brussels,  which  town  he  is  not 
allowed  to  leave.  The  head  gardener,  who  was 
arrested  and  examined  by  soldiers,  states  that 
his  lodgings  at  an  hotel  were  visited  and  occu- 
pied by  troops.  After  having  stolen  various 
articles,  the  soldiers  occupied  themselves  with 
tearing  and  destroying  plates  and  notes  in  the 
books  on  horticulture  which  they  found  in  the 
rooms.  Having  sacked  the  house,  emptied 
the  wine-cellar  and  killed  a  cow,  the 
German  soldiers  appropriated  a  carriage 
belonging  to  the  hotel  in  which  they 
stowed  two  cases  of  wine.  They  then  de- 
parted with  their  plunder.  The  horticultural 
establishment  of  Juchem  and  Sons  at  Vieux- 
Uieu  (Antwerp)  had  to  be  destroyed  by  Belgian 
engineers  in  order  to  prepare  the  defence  of  the 
Fort  de  Vieux-Dieu.  Of  these  nurseries  nothing 
remains — trees,  shrubs,  Conifers,  Roses,  are  all 
destroyed,  and  the  house  of  the  proprietor  was 
blown  up  by  dynamite. 


language,  we  must,  we  suppose,  give  a  grudging 
testimonial  to  his  enterprise.  When,  however, 
we  discover  that  the  distributing  agent  is  a  well- 
known  firm  at  Hillegom,  Haarlem,  we  are  con- 
strained to  ask  whether  such  action  comes  within 
the  terms  of  a  strict  neutrality.  It  is  not  our 
business  to  offer  advice  to  this  Dutch  firm ;  but  it 
is  our  business  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
horticulturists  of  this  country  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  endeavouring  to  induce  our  countrymen  to 
commit  an  illegal  act.  We  doubt  veTy  much 
whether  this  course  of  action  will  commend  itself 
to  the  generality  of  Dutch  nurserymen.  We 
know  that  it  will  not  commend  itself  to  our 
readers. 

Mr.  Leonard  Sutton,  who  has  been 
selected  for  the  coming  year  as  Mayor  of  the 
borough  of  Reading,  is  the  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Mr.  Martin  Hope  Suttgn  and  the  second 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Sutton  and  Sons, 
Reading.    He  was  born  in  1863  and  was  educated 


at  Wellington  College  and  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural CoDege,  Cirencester.  Mr.  Sutton  is  a 
fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society,  and  has  been 
closely  connected  with  agricultural  education 
since  leaving  Cirencester.  He  has  been  for  some 
years  chairman  of  the  Reading  Education  Com- 
mittee, and  is  also  Member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Reading  University  College,  being  chairman  of 
its  Advisory  Farm  Committee.  It  was  on  the 
initiative  of  Mr.  L.  Sutton  that,  with  a  view 
to  the  agricultural  development  of  University 
College,  a  deputation  of  the  Council  visited  some 
of  the  chief  agricultural  colleges  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States  in  1910.  Mr.  Sutton  is  a 
member  of  the  Berkshire  County  Associa- 
tion. He  has  two  sons  serving  as  second  lieu- 
tenants with  His  Majesty's  forces,  in  the  Berk- 
shire Yeomanry  and  the  Roval  Sussex  Regiment 
(7th  Battalion). 

Awards    at    the     Anglo-American     Ex- 
position.—Mr.  Alios  Perry  has  been  awarded 
a  Gold  Medal  and  Diploma  by  the  committee  of 
the     Anglo-American     Exposition     for     flowers 
planted  in  the  grounds. 

Sending  Living  Plants  by  Post.  — 
Hans  Goldschmidt,  writing  in  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  May,  1914,  says  : — "  The  simplest  and 
safest  means  of  forwarding  small  living  plants 
from  tropical  countries  is  by  post  as  '  samples  of 
no  value.'  I  have  had  good  experience  with  the 
packing  of  Orchids  of  all  kinds,  including  the 
very  delicate  terrestrial  Orchids  of  the  Anoec- 
tochilus  group.  It  is  best  to  pack  the  Orchids 
in  sawdust,  which  must  be  air-dry,  all  moisture 
on  the  packing  material  being  avoided.  Coco-nut 
fibre  or  the  brown  fibrous  earth  found  in  the  leaf 
axils  of  many  tropical  Palni6  can  be  used  instead 
of  sawdust.  The  earth  must,  of  course,  be 
broken  up  and  sifted.  Sphagnum  especially  has 
turned  out  very  well  as  packing  material.  The 
small  plants  are  well  surrounded  with  this  dry 
material,  and  then  wrapped  several  times  in 
gutta-percha  tissue  or  oiled  silk,  so  that  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  them  to  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  air.  This  should  be  tied  up  with 
string  or  ba6t,  so  as  to  make  a  firm  parcel,  and 
then  wrapped  an  one  or  two  layers  of  parchment 
paper.  Several  plants  can  often  be  put  into  one 
sample  bag.  Small  Orchids  with  bulbs  can  also 
be  despatched  in  the  same  manner.  Plants  with 
tender,  fragile  rootstocks  and  stems  should  be 
carefully  and  firmly  tied  to  sticks  before  wrap- 
ping them  up,  so  as  to  avoid  breaking  them  when 
being  packed.  The  more  carefully  the  packing 
is  done,  the  more  likely  are  the  plants  to  arrive  in 
good  condition  even  after  a  journey  of  four  -to 
eight  weeks.  It  is  also  necessary  to  ascertain 
beforehand  the  conditions  under  which  they  can 
be  posted  and  the  limit  of  weight.  If  circum- 
stances permit  it  is  advisable  to  pack  the  small 
plants  at  once  when  taking  them  out  of  the 
ground,  or  very  soon  afterwards.  This  precau- 
tion is  essential  when  it  is  a  question  of  thin- 
leaved  Orchids  without  bulbs,  such  a6  Anoec- 
tochilus,  Goodyera,  Physurus,  etc.  The  weight 
should  also  be  immediately  ascertained  by  means 
of  a  light  pair  of  scales,  as  excess  weight  can 
easily  be  avoided  when  packing.  Should  the 
packing  be  only  provisionally  done  and  the 
packet  afterwards  have  to  be  untied,  tender 
plants  are  easily  damaged." 

Pelargoniums  70  Years  Ago. -The  nursery- 
men's catalogues  are  now  out,  with  abundance  of 
flowers  at  a  guinea  and  guineas  apiece.  The  de- 
scriptions abound  as  usual  with  splendid,  match- 
less, indispensable,  novel,  magnificent,  and 
words  of  similar  import  without  end.  Ama- 
teurs believed  it  all  once  and  with  reason,  for 
every  season's  advance  was  a  stride.  But  now 
we  wait  a  bit  to  see  them  in  their  true  colours, 
and  if  we  neither  find  them  in  letter  A  at  0hi6- 
wick,  nor  in  the  seedling  tent  among  the  two- 
years-old,  we  shall  put  them  down  as  good  for 
nothing — unfit  to  exhibit — in  fact,  all  that  our 
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notebooks  reinind  us  too  many  of  them  are.  Let 
nurserymen,  therefore,  do  what  ithey  ought — 
respond  to  the  liberality  of  the  society  offering 
such  liberal  prizes,  and  serve  the  public  and 
themselves  by  exhibiting  the  objects  of  their 
advertising  praises  at  the  shows  of  the  ensuing 
season.  There  is  abundance  of  time,  and  nothing 
but  want  of  merit  can  excuse  their  absence.  "  A 
Purchaser,"  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  November 

s,  mi 

Artificial     Manure     for    Tomatos.— The 

conclusion  reached  in  Bulletin  142  of  the  West 
Virginia  University  (Agric.  Exp.  Station)  is 
that  the  best  artificial  manure  for  outdoor 
Tomatos  is  one  containing  3  per  cent,  nitrogen, 
8  per  cent,  available  phosphoric  acid,  and  10  per 
cent,  potash.  The  manure,  which  should  be 
applied  at  the  rate  of  400  lb.  to  the  acre,  may 
be  ...mposed  of  75  lb.  nitrate  of  soda.  200  lb. 
of  16  per  cent,  acid  phosphate  and  80  lb.  of 
miniate  of  potash,  or  75  lb.  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
150  lb.  steamed  bone  meal  and  80  lb.  of  muriate 
of  potash.  The  crop  requires  also  stable  manure 
or  other  humus-yielding  material. 

Experiments  with  Hops.—  Under  the 
title  Notes  on  Hops,  Mr.  E.  S.  Saimon  has  pub- 
lished, in  the  form  of  a  booklet,  the  results  of 
the  breeding  experiments  with  Hops  made 
during  the  years  1912-14.  Among  the  interesting 
seedlings  which  have  been  obtained  is  a  plant  of 
uncertain  parentage  which  shows  marked  re- 
sistance to  eelworm  disease  (nettle  head).  The 
variety,  which  has  been  named  the  Foundling,  is 
a  late  Hop  rich  in  resins,  and  is  being  subjected 
to  comprehensive  trials.  The  work  at  Wye  in 
eludes  the  sending  out  of  male  Hops  of  definite 
flowering  periods,  in  order  that  growers  may 
have  a  stock  of  suitable  pollenisers  in  their  gar- 
dens. The  importance  of  growing  male  Hops  is 
shown  when  damp  and  cool  weather  obtains 
during  the  flowering  period,  for  in  those  circum- 
stances pollen  is  not  carried  any  considerable  dis- 
tance. Hence  the  importance  of  the  precaution 
of  planting  pollenisers  in  each  Hop  garden. 

Glasgow  and  the  Proposed  Looh 
Lomond  Park.— The  proposal  that  the  city  of 
Glasgow  should  acquire  land  at  Balloch,  Loch 
Lomond,  for  a  public  park  has  advanced  a  stage 
by  the  approval  by  the  General  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Town  Council  of  the  draft  agree- 
ment for  its  purchase  at  a  price  of  £30,000. 
Should  the  necessary  Parliamentary  powers  be 
received  before  August  11  next,  the  price  would 
be  payable  on  November  11,  1915.  Keen  inter- 
est is  being  felt  in  the  proposal,  as  it  would  en- 
sure public  access  to  Loch  Lomond  at  a  pan 
about  which  there  has  been  considerable  litiga- 
tion. 

Scarcity  of  Pitwood.  —  In  consequence 
of  the  war  imports  of  pitwood  have  ceased,  and 
supplies  must  now  be  got  from  home  woods  if 
the  collieries  are  to  be  kept  going.  We  learn 
from  the  Transactions  of  Royal  Scottish  Arbori- 
cultural  Society  that  conferences  between 
colliery  owners  and  timber  merchants  have  been 
held  at  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  which  the 
Society  and  the  Landowners'  Co-operative 
Society  were  represented,  and  committees  are 
now  endeavouring  to  simplify  specifications  and 
fix  suitable  prices,  and  to  obtain  information 
regarding  available  supplies  of  material  and 
labour  where  the  latter  is  scarce.  The  Board 
has  also  conferred  with  the  railway  companies 
with  the  view  of  securing  a  reduction  in  rail- 
way rates. 

Evening  Classes  in   Horticulture.— The 

West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College  has  issued 
a  syllabus  of  horticultural  instruction  prepared 
by  Mr.  A.  Hosking,  Superintendent  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Department.  Two  courses  are  provided 
— a  Junior  and  a  Senior  course — and  each  con- 
sists of  twenty  evening  lectures.  In  addition, 
evening  classes  are  held  in  general  botany  and 
in  chemistry.  The  fee  for  the  first  year's  course 
is  15s.,  and  for  the  second  year  £1.     In  the  first 


year  the  subjects  are  horticulture,  botany  and 
chemistry,  and  in  the  second  year  horticulture 
and  botany.  A  special  evening  class  college  cer- 
tificate is  to  be  instituted,  and  the  Governors 
of  the  College  hope  that  the  courses  will  serve 
as  a  preparation  for  the  National  Diploma  of 
Horticulture. 

Fruit  Crops  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine.  — The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisli.i ;  s 
has  received  a  report,  dated  October  14,  regard- 
ing the  fruit  crops  in  the  States  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Maine.  Apples  are  a  very  good  crop 
of  excellent  quality,  but  owing  to  the  curtail- 
ment of  exports  it  is  expected  that  thi 
crop   will   keep    down   prices,    which   vary   from 


although    it     retains    the    superior    qualities    of 
floriferousness  of  this  most   useful  plant. 

The  short  stems,  of  a  bronzy  pink,  are  erect. 
and  well  furnished  with  a  good  foliage,  the 
leaves  being  round  or  kidney-shaped,  some- 
times peltate,  of  a  dark  green.  The  inflores- 
cences are  borne  by  upright  and  stout  flower- 
stalks,  springing  from  every  axil  and  standing 
well  above  the  foliage.  They  are  in  form  ot 
regulaT  dichotomous  cymes,  carrying  a  quantity 
of  flowers,  nearly  all  male,  with  four  petals,  the 
lateral  ones  being  longer.  These  vary  in  quan- 
tity, in  size  and  in  colour,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  plants  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
grown.     They  are  genera  '\    ubout  2  inches  wide, 


Fig.  120. — begonia  nancy,  a  hybrid  from  b.  socotrana  and  b.  baumannii. 


4s.  2d.  to  6s.  4d.  a  barrel.  In  New  Hampshire 
other  fruit  crops  are  abundant,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Pears  and  Peaches. 


BEGONIA  NANCY. 

Like  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  raised  by 
my  father  more  than  twenty  vears  ago,  B.  Nancy 
is  a  hybrid  of  B.  socotrana,  but  while  B.  Dregei 
was  the  male  parent  of  the  Gloire  de  Lorraine, 
Begonia  Baumannii,  a  tuberous  sort  with  large 
pink  sweet-scented  flowers,  was  the  pollen 
parent  of  the  present  novelty.  Therefore,  this, 
being  very  unlike  the  numerous  varieties 
originated  from  sports  of  Begonia  Lorraine,  is 
easily     distinguished     by     its     different    habit, 


but  flowers  of  3  and  3^  inches  are  frequently  to 
be  found,  principally  on  younger  plants.  The 
colour  is  a  rich,  Tosy-carmine  with  very 
apparent  nerves,  and  chrome-yellow  stamens. 
The  female  flowers,  with  five  petals,  are  produced 
in  small  number  at  the  end  of  the  clusters,  which 
are  slightly  sweet-scented. 

Though  commencing  to  bloom  in  the  middle 
of  October,  December,  January  and  February 
are  the  best  flowering  times  of  this  beautiful 
plant. 

The  novelty  was  awarded  a  certificate  of  merit 
by  the  National  Horticultural  Society  of  France 
on  January  9,  1913,  and  a  Prize  of  Honour  at 
the  Paris  Horticultural  Exposition  on  Octo- 
ber 24,  1913.  E.  Lemoine,  Nancy,  October  SI, 
191^ 
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THE   MARKET  FRUIT  CARDEN. 

Tee  Colottrinq  ov  Applet. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  what  those  who 
maintain  that  it  is  rainy  weather  which  mainly 
colours  Apples  have  to  say  of  the  results  of 
the  present  droughty  and  sunny  season  in  this 
connection.  Never  in  my  experience  have  Apples 
generally  been  more  splendidly  coloured  than 
they  have  been  this  season.  This  statement 
applies  not  only  to  dessert  Apples,  but  also  to 
nearly  all  culinary  kinds. 

Apple   Charles  Ross. 

This  variety  is  growing  in  favour  in  the 
markets.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  is  over-large  for 
a  dessert  Apple ;  but  as  the  trees  grow  older 
this  fault  will  be  corrected  to  some  extent.  At 
present  leaving  the  fruit  unthinned  has  no  effect 
in  preventing  growth  to  a  large  size,  because  it 
thins  itself  to  one  Apple  on  a  spur  almost 
uniformly.  My  trees  were  bowed  down  with  the 
great  weight  of  fruit  upon  them,  and  yet  nearly 
all  the  Apples  were  large.  Certainly  the  variety 
is  one  of  the  most  handsome  in  existence ;  but 
there  is  one  difficulty  about  it.  The  fruit  sticks 
on  better  than  that  of  most  varieties,  and  there- 
fore can  be  left  to  attain  its  full  brilliance.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  this  brilliance  attracts 
birds,  and,  as  the  fruit  is  soft  and  sweet,  it 
is  more  badly  pecked  than  almost  any  other  kind 
of  Apple  when  left  to  ripen  fully  on  the  trees, 
as  it  needs  to  be,  if  it  is  to  make  its  full  value. 
Hundreds  of  handsome  Apples  of  this  variety, 
weighing  half  a  pound  each  or  a  little  less,  were 
rendered  unmarketable  by  small  peck-holes  in 
them 

Stoking    Apples. 

Recommendations  as  to  the  storing  of  Apples 
appearing  in  print  from  time  to  time  usually 
strike  me  as  wrong  on  some  points.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  leaflet  from  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, quoted  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  October  3, 
p.  233,  small  growers  are  recommended  to  pack 
in  largo  earthenware  jars  as  soon  as  sweating 
is  over.  This  strikes  me  as  very  bad  advice, 
partly  because  rotting  is  likely  to  spread  rapidly 
among  Apples  in  a  compact  ma6s,  and  partly 
because  such  packing  does  not  allow  any  oppor- 
tunity for  the  frequent  inspection  desirable  in 
order  to  take  out  any  fruit  as  soon  as  it  begins 
to  rot.  Then,  as  to  storing  on  a  large  scale  on 
fixed  shelves  of  slate  or  seasoned  wood,  recom- 
mended in  the  same  leaflet,  the  plan  lacks  the 
convenience  of  movable  trays.  When  it  is  de- 
sirable to  remove  from  the  fruit  room  and 
market  any  variety  which  is  not  keeping  well, 
there  is  much  less  work  in  removing  trays  with 
the  fruit  in  them  than  in  collecting  it  from  fixed 
shelves.  This,  however,  is  not  by  any  meaiii 
all  the  difference  in  convenience  between  the  two 
plans;  for  when  fixed  shelves  are  used,  the 
fruit,  after  being  picked  over  in  order  to  take 
out  any  Apples  which  show  defects  likely  to  lead 
to  rotting,  may  have  to  be  moved  from  the 
packing  table  on  which  the  selection  took  place, 
and  taken  out  of  its  receptacles  to  lie  placed 
on  the  shelves,  unless  the  receptacles  into  which 
the  fruit  was  placed  when  gathered  are  taken 
into  the  fruit  room  for  selection,  which  is  less 
convenient  than  doing  the  work  on  a  packing 
table.  We  do  not  want  to  waste  the  space  in 
a  frost-proof  fruit  room  by  having  a  packing  table 
in  it.  My  own  plan  is  to  gather  the  fruit  into 
Potato  sprouting  boxes,  with  latticed  bottoms, 
through  which  air  can  circulate,  and1  cross 
handles.  These  can  be  placed  one  above  another 
in  the  van  to  be  carted  home,  and  piled  up  to 
any  convenient  height  in  the  barn  or  other  fruit 
chamber,  either  for  marketing  promptly  or  for 
picking  over  for  long  keeping.  In  the  former 
case  each  variety  can  be  dealt  with  as  desired, 
packing  from  the  boxes  into  the  receptacles  for 
market.  In   the   latter    case,   the    fruit    good 

enough  to  deserve  space  in  the   frost-proof  fruit 


chamber  is  put  from  a  full  box  into  an  empty 
one,  and  the  latter  when  full  is  taken  to  its  per- 
manent quarters.      The  filled    boxes   for  storing 

are  stacked  up  as  high  as  they  can  be  safely  in 
tiers,  say  15  to  16  boxes  high ;  and  in  order 
to  allow  plenty  of  air  circulation  the  tiers 
should  be  no  more  than  three  deep.  For  ex- 
ample, in  my  fruit  room,  made  out  of  the  bay 
of  a  large  barn,  the  tiers  of  boxes  are  three 
deep  on  each  side  of  the  room,  while  there  can 
be  a  middle  set  of  three  tiers  also.  There  are 
then  two  passages  along  the  length  of  the  cham- 
ber, as  space  for  air  circulation  and  inspection 
The  facilities  for  periodical  inspection  are  ob- 
vious, as  the  fruit  in  any  box  can  be  turned 
over  by  the  hand,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
rotting  has  begun.  There  is  plenty  of  space 
between  the  fruit  in  a  box  and  the  cross  handle 

and  ends  on  which  the  box  above  rests.  Of 
course,  the  tiers  of  boxes  of  different  varieties 
should  be  placed  separately,  though  touching 
each  other,  in  order  that  any  sort  may  be  re- 
moved for  marketing  when  desirable.  As  a  rule, 
there  are  two  layers  of  fruit  in  each  box.  Too 
much  space  would  be  wasted  by  placing  in 
single     layers.       The     receptacles     are     styled 

"  boxes"  because  that  name  is  used  in  connec- 


FlG.    121. —  HYDRANGEA    ETINCELANT,    A    NOVELTY 
WITH    RED  FLOWERS. 
(See  note  by  Monsieur  Lemoine  on  p.  296.) 

tion  with  Potato  sprouting,  for  which,  the  pat- 
tern was  originally  devised.  They  are  really 
trays  with  handles,  however.  Larger  trays  with- 
out cross  handles  are  made  specially  for  Apple 
storing  ;  but  the  handles  are  a  great  convenience 
for  moving  the  fruit.  Moreover,  the  large  trays 
without  handles  are  not  suitable  for  picking  into 
when  the  fruit  is  gathered.  A  Southern 
Grower. 


VEGETABLES. 


generally  the  case  about  the  end  of  August  or 
early  in  September.  The  disease  caused  by  Sep- 
toria  Petroselini,  which  was  very  prevalent  two 
or  three  years  ago,  has  fortunately  been  arrested 
in  these  gardens.  In  addition  to  being  one  of 
the  most  important  vegetables,  few  crops  pay 
better  than  Celery,  and  none  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  does  so  much  to  prepare  the  land 
for  subsequent  cropping.  The  blanching  of 
Celery  is  an  important  item,  and  for  heads  which 
may  be  required  for  consumption  up  to  the  end 
of  October  there  is  no  method  known  to  me 
which  is  equal  to  banding  the  stems  in  coarse 
brown  paper.  The  cheapest  paper  may  be  used 
for  the  purpose,  and,  with  care,  may  be  used 
over  and  over  again.  The  labour  saved  by  this 
method  is  very  considerable,  the  blanching  being 
much  better  than  when  the  plants  are  earthed 
up.  Slugs  and  other  troublesome  insects  may 
be  combated  by  placing  a  little  fresh  soot 
around  the  bottom  of  each  plant  occasion- 
ally. By  the  use  of  paper  the  watering  and 
feeding  of  the  roots  may  be  done  until  the  roots 
are  lifted.  But  after  September  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice of  earthing  must  be  followed,  as  brown  paper 
is  not  sufficiently  frost-proof  to  prevent  the 
plants  from  becoming  seriously  damaged  in  very 
cold  weather. 

Important  details  in  the  cultivation  of  Celery 

are  not  to  sow  the  seed  too  early,  never  to  allow 

the  plants  to  suffer  from  want  of  moisture  from 

the  seedling  stage  until  the  stems  are  blanched. 

and  to  grow  only  the  best  varieties. 

HYBRID  VEGETABLE  MARROWS. 

The  collection  of  hybrid  Vegetable  Marrows 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Herbert  Chapman,  of  Rye,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  October  6  created  much  interest,  and  surely 
never  before  has  such  a  large  number  of  varie- 
ties been  put  together  as  the  result  of  one  cross, 
in  this  case  the  result  of  crossing  the  Custard 
Marrow  with  Table  Dainty.  Mr.  Chapman's 
desire  was  to  produce  a  Marrow  of  medium  size 
with  an  improved  flavour,  and  the  Custard  is  of 
a  very  superior  flavour,  but  unfortunately  of 
little  commercial  value.  Mr.  Chapman  asked 
me  if  I  would  undertake  to  grow  some  of  his 
seedlings  during  the  past  season,  and  the  results 
were  surprising.  We  grew  something  like 
one  hundred  plants,  and  the  extreme  variation 
and  refined  appearance  of  the  various  forms  were 
extraordinary,  whilst  the  flavour  of  most  was 
superior  to  existing  varieties.  They  continued 
to  bear  freely  during  the  whole  season, 
whereas  one  of  the  parents — namely,  the  Custard 
— though  bearing  freely  in  the  early  stages,  soon 
becomes  exhausted.  Many  of  the  larger  varieties 
of  Marrows,  though  finding  favour  witl  the 
public,  are  of  indifferent  quality,  and  when 
these  newer  varieties  become  fixed  they  will  be 
likely  to  gain  general  favour.     Edwin  Beckett. 


THE   CELERY   CROP. 

It  is  pleasing  to  record  that  in  these  gardens, 
notwithstanding  the  summer  drought,  Celery 
has  never  been  better,  although  the  Celery  fly 
almost  devastated  the  plants  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season,  both  before  and  immediately  after 
planting  in  the  trenches.  The  pest  was  so  bad 
at  this  stage  that  not  a  particle  of  green  foliage 
was  left  on  many  of  the  plants,  but  by  per- 
sistent picking  and  keeping  the  plants  dusted 
thoroughly  with  fresh  soot  they  have  since 
made  magnificent  growth.  Up  to  the  time  of 
writing  there  has  been  no  second  attack,  as  is 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The    Editors   do    not   hold    themselves   responsible   for 
the   opinions   expressed    by    correspondents.) 

Land  Cure  for  Unemployment.  -  Refer- 
ring to  the  suggestion  by  Mr.  Weathers  (p.  266), 
it  may  be  a  good  idea  to  put  the  unfortunate  un- 
employed to  dig  the  11,000,000  acres  at  present 
chiefly  turned  over  by  the  plough,  but  does  he 
think  they  could  put  up  with  a  week  of  it!  I 
am  afraid  the  price  would  be  too  low,  in  the  first 
place.  In  this  part  of  Kent  it  is  £1  per  acre, 
therefore  to  earn  £1  a  week  he  would  have  to  dig 
an  acre  of  ground  a  foot  deep.  No ;  such  men 
get  too  far  back  to  dig  deep.  The  usual  pro- 
cedure is  :  dig  a  bit,  miss  a  bit,  black  a  bit. 
With  a  plough  one  can  rest  assured  the  ground 
is  all  moved,  and  to  the  required  depth,  if  the 
plough  is  set  in  and  the  necessary  strength  in 
front  to  work  it.  I  had  occasion  the  other  day 
to  cross  the  farm  ;  a  team  of  foUT  was  plough- 
ing. Does  Mr.  Weathers  mean  to  say  that  the 
unemployed  could  turn  the  ground  over   like   1 
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saw  it?  I  don't  think  so.  The  essential  thing  in 
ploughed,  as  in  dug  land  (if  good  crops  are  to  be 
attained),  is  old  farmyard  manure.  There  is 
plenty  of  ploughed  agricultural  land  near  here 
which  has  never  seen  any  ;  there  is  also  some 
which  has  been  given  its  share,  and  where  some 
of  the  finest  crops  in.  the  county  have  been 
grown  of  roots  and  cereals.  There  are  soils 
which  must  only  be  ploughed  or  dug  at  a  par- 
ticular time,  or  else  it  is  impossible  to  work 
them.  For  myself  I  do  not  think  the  extra 
returns  would  warrant  the  farmer  risking  the  out- 
lay of  having  his  ground  dug  by  hand.  Possibly 
Mr.  Weathers  means  that  the  State  would  help 
him  in  finding  this  work  for  the  unemployed,  but 
then  it  has  the  curious  knack  of  making  the 
back  ache.  P.  E.  Cornish,  The  Gardens,  Downs 
House,  Kent. 

The  Winter  Moth  and  Banding  of 
Fruit  Trees.  — With  reference  to  an  interest- 
ing article  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  the  17th 
inst.,  p.  266,  on  "The  Banding  of  Fruit  Trees," 
I  should  like  to  state  that  a  very  experienced 
entomologist  has  repeatedly  told  me  that  the 
winged  males  of  the  winter  moth  (Cheimatobia 
brumata)  frequently  carry  the  females  up  into 
the  trees  while  in  copulation.  This  being  so 
perhaps  partially  accounts  for  the  sometimes  in- 
efficacy  of  grease  handing.  J.  C.  Grimwood, 
Alresford,  near  Colchester  {at  present  with  the 
Sth  Essex  Cyclists). 

Naming  Apples  (see  pp.  253,  281).— I  am 
entirely  in  agreement  with  Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson; 
in  fact,  one  great  reason  for  the  Northern  Fruit 
Congress  was  the  necessity  for  bringing  the 
North  into  line  with  the  South,  and  correcting 
the  names  of  Apples  and  other  fruits,  for  I 
found  many  well-known  Apples  known  only  by 
local  names.  As  to  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Hull 
Apple,  I  have  all  along  said  it  is  Annie 
Elizabeth,  as  my  friends  can  bear  witness.  I 
have  seen  the  original  tree,  and  there  is  this 
to  say  for  those  who  call  it  a  seedling — it  is  a 
seedling  to  all  appearances,  and  an  old  gardener 
lays  claim  to  have  sown  the  pip.  Also  the  Apple 
was  awarded  in  1910,  without  opposition,  so 
far  as  I  know,  from  the  many  experts  present 
as  judges,  the  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  new 
(seedling)  Apple  in  the  four  Northern  Counties. 
Personally  I  agree  with  Mr.  Pearson  as  to  our 
Apples  needing  rigorous  limitation  and  constant 
attention  as  to  nomenclature.  Should  Rev. 
J.  B.  Hall  Apple  be  Annie  Elizabeth,  and 
I  will  see  to  it  this  next  year,  it  shall  (so  far  as 
I  am  concerned)  retire,  like  myself,  into 
obscurity.  If  any  of  my  former  horticultural 
friends  are  in  this  district  (four  miles  off  Harro- 
gate) I  shall  only  be  too  delighted  to  see  them 
and  show  them  my  fruit  plantation  and  new 
garden  of  lj  acre.     /.  Bernard  Hall. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson's  letter  is  of  consider- 
able interest  to  amateur  gardeners,  and  the  diffi- 
culty he  points  out  is  one  that  needs  to  be 
remedied.  About  six  years  ago  I  purchased  a 
pyramid  Apple  tree,  under  the  name  of  Graven- 
stein,  which  should  have  fruited  the  next  year. 
It,  however,  grew  two  years  without  producing 
any  fruit,  and  when  it  did  it  turned  out  to  be 
a  hard  fruit  of  a  different  shape  to  the  true 
Gravenstein,  and  having  neither  the  juiciness 
nor  the  Quince  flavour  and  odour  so  character- 
istic of  that  delicious  American  Apple.  On  con- 
sulting an  expert  I  was  informed  that  the 
Apple  tree  was  the  one  usually  supplied  in  this 
country  when  Gravenstein  was  asked  for. 
Would  it  not  be  possible  to  prevent  much  dis- 
appointment and  waste  of  time  and  trouble, 
which  are  matters  of  importance  to  horticul- 
turists, especially  when  verging  on  the  age  of 
three  score  years  and  ten,  as  is  the  writer,  who 
cannot  bite  or  digest  a  hard  Apple,  and  after 
taking  the  trouble  to  find  out  the  names  of  suit- 
able Apples  fail  to  be  able  to  procure  them?  I 
should  be  glad,  even  now,  to  get  a  genuine 
Gravenstein  tree,  but  this  time  I  should  want 
to  see  and  taste  an  Apple  off  the  tree  I  pur 
chased.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  if  an  expert 
in  Apples  of  the  Horticultural  Society  could 
be  found  who  would  examine  the  Apple  trees  in 
large  fruit-growing  nurseries,  and  the  nursery- 
man could  give  a  guarantee  from  such  expert 
that  the  tree  was  true  to  name,  it  would  pay  the 
nurseryman  to  get  such  a  guarantee  from  the  in- 


creased sales  he  would  get.  Pears  and  Plums 
are,  I  find,  also  not  always  sent  out  true  to 
name,  and  this  is  equally  trying,  especially  in 
the  case  of  Gage  Plums,  which  fruit  so  irregu- 
larly that  it  is  not  worth  while  waiting  until  a 
good  fruit  year  to  find  out  if  they  are  genuine 
or  not.     E.  M.   Holmes. 

The  Scarcity  of  Farm  and  Garden 
Workers:  Suggested  Help  from  the 
Belgian  Peasants.— Few  of  the  minor  pro- 
blems created  by  the  war  are  more  general  and 
pressing  just  now  than  that  of  finding  some- 
thing to  do  for  the  thousands  of  Belgians  ready, 
fit,  and  willing  to  work,  and  for  whom  we  are 
ungrudgingly  providing  shelter  and  hospitality. 
Though  in  many  sparsely-populated  districts 
like  that  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
sympathetic  people  are  hard  set  to  find  homes 
for  the  fugitives  already  here,  it  is  feared  that 
there  are  100,000  more  to  come.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  our  present  guests  are  peasants 
who  have  from  a  very  early  age  worked  hard 
for  their  living.  It  is  believed  that  at  least  half 
of  the  adults  of  both  sexes  are  intelligent,  handy, 
and  strong  workers  on  the  land.  The  remain- 
ing men  include  bricklayers,  joiners,  masons, 
mechanics,    general    labourers,    and    others    who 
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could  and  would  earn  their  sustenance  if  they 
had  a  chance.  Having  with  most  praiseworthy 
philosophy  accepted  their  temporarily  trying 
fate  they  are  casting  off  much  of  the  gloomy 
depression  which  was  weighing  them  down  on 
their  arrival  in  this  country,  and  they  now  afford 
good  promise  of  adapting  themselves  to  their 
new  surroundings.  They  pick  up  a  useful  smat- 
tering of  English  with  remarkable  smartness, 
and  find  their  way  about  the  streets  of  our  large 
cities  with  most  creditable  intelligence.  Of 
course,  though  the  war  has  taken  away  English 
workers  of  all  ranks  by  hundreds  of  thousands, 
it  does  not  follow  that  all  the  vacancies  could 
be  filled  by  our  Flemish  visitors.  Yet,  if  the 
most  skilful  of  these  Belgian  workers  could  be 
introduced  to  farmers  who  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  are  seriously  short  of  men  to  help  them 
in  preparing  their  land  for  the  next  crops,  that 
would  be  a  good  stroke  of  business  for  all  con- 
cerned. The  foreigners  would  work  hard,  live 
simply,  and,  feeling  that  they  were  not  de- 
pendent on  charity,  would  bear  their  temporary 
expatriation  muchmore  easily.  .Labour  in  rural 
districts  is  scarce  in  North  and  East  Yorkshire, 
parts  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  some  districts 
of  Shropshire  and  Staffordshire,  many  Midland 
counties,  South  Cambridge,  Bedfordshire,  War- 
wickshire, Dorset,  Wiltshire.  Hampshire,  the 
Surrey  and  Sussex  borders.  Central  and  West 
Essex,  and  certain  parts  of  Wales.     Before  the 


Belgian  refugees  began  to  arrive  so  numerously 
farmers  who  had  parted  with  their  sons  and 
labourers  were  fearing  that  when  the  harvest 
was  over  and  the  land  had  to  be  got  ready  for 
the  next  crops  they  would  have  to  fall  back  upon 
old  men,  women  and  boys.  In  the  great  corn  and 
root-growing  district  of  Driffield  in  East  York- 
shire, for  instance,  at  least  a  thousand  farm 
hands  have  either  gone  to  the  front  or  to  be 
trained  in  this  country  for  soldiering,  and  thus 
many  a  farmer  has  only  himself  and  his  family 
to  look  to.  State  departments  have  suggested 
boy  scouts  and  Labour  Exchanges.  But  scouts 
only  answer  well  as  messengers  and  for  little 
odd  jobs,  and  the  Labour  Exchange  is  over-en- 
cumlbered  with,  official  machinery.  A  relaxa- 
tion of  education  arrangements  that  would  allow 
lads  to  help  their  fathers  on  the  farm  as  soon 
as  they  could  be  of  use  till  the  war  is 
over  finds  favour  in  many  Northern  counties ; 
but  a  strong  impression  prevails  wherever  short- 
age of  workers  quickens  thought  on  the  subject 
that,  if  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  Consulta- 
tive Committee,  the  Rural  Education  Confer- 
ence, or  any  more  local  authority,  could  by 
any  means  bring  the  best  available  Belgians  and 
the  farmer  in  want  of  hands  together  the  experi- 
ment would  go  further  than  anything  yet  heard 
of  to  solve  the  difficulty.  "  Where  in  the 
country  are  we  to  house  our  Belgian  helpers?  " 
ask  some  farmers.  If  a  refugee  was  earning  and 
getting  good  wages  that  point  would  easily  be 
settled.  A  likely  man  could  afford  to  run  into 
a  big  town  to  sleep.  A  Leeds  widow  who  could 
not  afford  to  entertain  Belgians  gladly  finds 
house-room  and  good  fare  for  seven  recruits  at 
from  12s.  to  15s.  a  week  per  head  billeted  upon 
her.  For  several  years  past  the  Development 
Commissioners  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
have  spent  a  considerable  sum  in  the  hope  of  re- 
viving flax-growing  as  a  paying  industry.  An 
expert  on  their  behalf  travelled  through  the  flax- 
growing  countries  of  the  Continent  and  presented 
an  exhaustive  report.  And  much  time  has  been 
spent  on  experiments  at  Selby,  about  which  little 
has  lately  been  heard.  Possessing  life-long  prac- 
tical experience  gathered  in  the  extensive  flax- 
producing  districts  of  their  native  country,  hun- 
dreds of  these  Belgian  refugees  could  give  no  end 
of  points,  scientiiic  and  practical,  to  the  best  ex- 
perts at  our  command.  If  there  is  not  enough 
scope  for  these  skilled  cultivators  of  flax  in 
England  probably  there  is  in  Ireland,  where 
they  would  meet  with  as  hearty  a  welcome  as 
we  give  them.  How  long  these  unfortunate 
wanderers  have  to  be  amongst  us  it  is  too  eariy 
to  speculate,  and  any  question  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  they  might  displace  existing  and  pos- 
sible English  workmen  would  be  a  little  un- 
gracious if  this  extra  staff  was  only  employed 
where  and  whilst  Englishmen  ware  not  avail- 
able.     W.  L. 

Government  Trading.  — About  a  year  ago 
evidence  was  placed  before  the  Council  of  the 
Horticultural  Trades  Association  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  that  the  Irish  Board  of 
Agriculture  was,  through  its  county  committees, 
purchasing,  at  the  lowest  wholesale  rates  they 
could  obtain,  all  sorts  of  nursery  stock.  This 
was  being  divided  up  and  passed  on  to  large  and 
small  landowners  and  holders.  It  was  considered 
an  interference  with  the  legitimate  trade  of  Irish 
and  other  nurserymen,  and  a  remonstrance  was 
sent  to  the  proper  quarter.  A  reply  was  re- 
ceived to  the  effect  that  the  intention  of  the  pro- 
cedure was  to  encourage  small  farmers  and 
landowners  to  go  in  for  fruit  culture.  To  this, 
strictly  carried  out,  there  could  possibly  be  no 
great  objection.  Again,  however,  in  1914, 
the  old  unfair  game  is  being  played.  Many 
county  committees  of  agriculture  are  sending 
round  for  estimates  for  not  only  fruit  trees,  but 
forest  trees — Scotch  Fir,  Austrian  Pine,  Elm, 
Larch,  Spruce  Fir,  Ash  and  Birch  in  various 
sizes.  Also  plants  for  cover,  evergreen  and 
flowering  shrubs  and  Roses.  Surely  these  are  not 
all  required  to  encourage  the  small  farmer  and 
landowner  to  go  in  for  fruit  culture  !  One  corre- 
spondent informs  me  that  "  Not  only  cottagers, 
but  noblemen,  can  get  supplies  through  their 
county  committees,  and  that  the  practice  is 
general  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  Ireland. 
I  think  the    case  wants  to  be    slated    in   other 
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than  a  private  trade  journal.  Therefore  I  take 
the  liberty  of  sending  this  note  for  publication 
in  the  columns  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
Publicity  is  often  the  first  step  towards  reform. 
W.  Cuthbertson,  President,  Horticultural  Trades 
Association. 


the  Pineapple  on  a  small   scale.      Mr.    WoredeD 
took  the  specimen  to  examine  further. 

Malformed  Walnut. — Mr.  Bowles  also 
showed  a  curious  Walnut,  the  apex  of  _  which 
was  drawn  out  to  a  point ;  it  was  one  of  six  that 
had  been  found  in  a  field  at  Enfield. 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

October  20.— Present:  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles, 
M.A.  (in  the  chair),  Messrs.  A.  Worsley, 
W.  C.  Worsdell,  J.  Eraser,  W.  Hales,  Dr.  A. 
Voelcker,  and  F.  J.  Chittenden  (hon.  secretary). 

Lachnus  viminalis. — Mr.  Fraser  showed 
specimens  of  this  very  large  species  of  aphis, 
which  attacks  various  Willows  and  is  very  de- 
structive to  them. 

Willow  Seedlings. — Mr.  Fraser  remarked  that 
it  had  been  reported  that  Willow  seed  rarely  or 
never  germinates,  but  he  produced  considerable 
evidence  in  the  form  of  seedlings  to  6how  the 
•contrary    is    the    case.     A    constant    supply    of 


TRIALS  AT  WISLEY. 

During  the  season  1915-16,  the  following  trials 
will  be  undertaken  in  the  R.H.S.  Gardens, 
Wisley  : — 

Flowers. — Annual  Sunflowers. — Twenty  seeds 
of  each  variety  to  be  sent  by  February  20. 

The  following  trials  are  to  be  continued  : — 
Winter-flowering  Sweet  Peas,  Irises,  and  herb- 
aceous Phloxes,  and,  for  nomenclature  purposes, 
Tulips,  Pentstemons,  and  scented  Pelargoniums. 
For  the  present  no  further  stocks  of  any  of 
these  are  required. 

Vegetables. — Early  and  Mid-Season  Potatos. 
— Twenty  tubers  of  each  variety  to  be  sent  by 
February  20.  As  indicated  on  the  form  circu- 
lated to  senders,  the  locality  of  origin  of  the 
seed  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  it  was 
grown  should  be  stated.    Early  Peas. — Half-pint 


(d)  The    losses   in    crops   which    your   plantation 
has  suffered. 
Have  you   practised   spraying   as   a   preventive? 
If  so,   please  state  : — 

(n)  What   sprays  you  have   used. 
(6)  At  what  times  of  the  year  you  have  sprayed, 
(c)  The   results   produced   by    spraying. 
What    in    your  experience    are   the    results    of    "  tip- 
ping"  the  bushes? 
Kindly  state  precisely    at    what    season   of   the  year 
you  have  "tipped"  and  whether  the  "  tippings  " 
have  been  gathered  and  burned. 
Do  you   find  that  Currants  are  affected? 


Name    . . 
Address 


Date 


Please  return   this   form    when   completed  to — 
The  Director,  R.H.S.  Gardens,  Wisley,  Ripley,  Surrey. 


TRIAL    OF    EARLY=FLOWERING 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

September  25. — A  sub-committee  of  the  Floral 
Committee  met  at  Wisley  on  September  25  and 
October  16,  and  made  the  following  recommenda- 
tions for  awards,  which  were  confirmed  by  the 
Floral  Committee  and  approved  by  the  president 
and  council  on  October  20  : — 


165,  501    . . 

39,  138,  529 

497.. 

31,  93,  206,  536 

66  .. 

329,  483    . . 


250,  472    . . 

162 

75,  300,  485 

274,513    .. 

527 

88,  252,  517         '. '. 

58,  538 

19,  106,  309,  444 . . 
52,  2u8      . . 

1U2 

127,432    .. 

74,  158 

65,  537 

82,  427 

95,  160,  497,  525. 

71,  181,  514 

24,  66,  132 

■62,  344       . . 

23,  81,  343,  482  . 

35,  105,  313,  434. 

36,  87,  280,  551  . 
28,  85,  512 

100,  287,  474 
22,  270,  43i 
13,  ,84,  292,  455  . 
108,  471     . . 
116   560    .. 

504 

163 

20,  259,  422 
111,  337     . . 

•224 

114 

•246 

469 

199 

9,  272,  428 

120,  241    . . 

406 


Chrysanthemums— Name  of  variety. 


Almirante 

champ  d'Or 

Evelyn  . . 

Fee  Fnrisienne 

F.  Wilson 

J.  Bannister 

Jimmie  . . 

Lorraine 

Martin  Peed 

Mrs.  J.  Fielding  \ 

Gi  »acher's  Terra  Cotta  / 

Mabel  Roberts 

Mrs   W.  Sydenham 

Pluie  d'Argent 

Roi  des  Blancs 

R.  Pemberton 

Stella 

Tonkin 

Caledonia        

Abercorn  Beauty 
Bronze  Goacher 
Carrie 

Crimson  Polly. . 

Diana 

George  Bowness 

Harrie    .. 

Leslie 

Mine.  Malic  Masse 

Market  White 

Nina  Blick       

Perle  Chantillionaise 

Polly 

Ethel 

Wells'  Scarlet 

A.  Barnham 

Brighton 

Crimson  Diana 

Ernest  Baltet 

KEouge}'* >■ - 

Gascoigne 

Mine.  Drouard 
May 


synonymous 


Minnie  Carpenter 
Miss  B   Miller.. 
Nellie  Riding  . . 


Sent  by. 


Jones,  Wells 

Barr,  Jones,  Wells 

Wells  &  Co 

Barr,  Dobbie,  Jones,  WTells 

Simpson  

Jones,  Wells 

Wells 

Jones,  Wells 

Jones 

Dobbie,  Jones,  Wells 

Junes,  Wells    .. 

Wells 

Dobbie,  Jones,  Wells 

R.  Veitch,  Wells       

Barr,  Dobbie,  Jones,  Wells 

Barr,  Jones 

Dobbie 

Dobbie,  Wells 

Dobbie,  Jones 

Dobbie,  Wells 

R.  Veitch,  Wells       

Dobbie,  Jones,  Wells  &  Co.,  Wells 

Dobbie,  .bmes.  Wells 

Barr,  Dobbie,  Jones 

I  lultiiir,   .lollrs 

Barr,  Dobhie,  Jones,  Wells 
Barr,  Dobbie,  Jones,  Wrells 
Barr,  Dobbie,  Jones,  Wells 

Barr,  Dobbie,  Wills 

Dobbie,  Jones,  Wells 

Barr,  Jones,  Wells 

Barr,  Dobbie,  Junes,  Wells 

Dobbie,  Wells 

Dobbie,  Wells 

W,lls 

Jones 

Dobbie,  Junes,  Wells 

Dobbie,  Jones 

Junes 

Dobbie 

Jones     

Wells*  Co 

Jones     

Barr,  Junes.  Wells 

Dobbie,  Jones 

Wells 


Results  in  previous  year. 


>      No  pre 


vioiis  award. 


IS    9  1" 

24/10/11 
23/  9/02 
10/  9/10 
29/  9/10 
12/  9/05 
12/  9/05 
14/  9/011 
9/  8/98 
29/  9/10 
15/  :>/IO 
29/  9'10 
19/  9/10 
11/  9/06 
25/10/10 


No  pre 


Sender. 


Dobbie 
Wells.. 

Wells.. 

Wells.. 

Dobbie,  Wells 

Wells.. 

Wells.. 

Wells 

Haywood 

Dobbie 

Dobbie 

Dobbie 

Dobbie 

Wells 

Wells- 


vious  award. 


Award. 


Award  now 
recommended. 


Award  of  Merit. 


Previous  award  confirmed. 


Highly  commended. 


moisture  and  the  absence  of  competition  with  tall 
herbaceous  plants  are  necessary  to  the  success  of 
the  young  Willow  seedlings,  but  given  these  con- 
ditions the  seed  germinates  readily  when  fresh. 
He  had  found  seedlings  of  Salix  repens  (which 
will  germinate  within  forty-eight  hours  of  sow- 
ing), S.  alba,  S.  viminalis,  S.  Lapponum,  S. 
Caprea,  S.  cinerea,  S.  aurita,  S.  nigricans,  S. 
phylicifolia,  S.  arbuscula,  and  S.  lanata.  He 
showed  beautifully  dried  specimens  of  all  but 
the  last  of  these. 

Variegation  in  Dandelion. — Mr.  Worsley 
showed  a  variegated  Dandelion  which  had  ap- 
peared in  his  garden.  The  variegation  took  the 
form  of  light  yellow  patches  here  and  there  on 
the  foliage,  both  young  and  old  leaves  being 
affected.  He  took  the  plant  to  ascertain  whether 
the  variegation  would  appear  in  another  year. 

Curious  Teasel. — Mr.  Bowles  showed  a 
curious  head  of  Dipsacus  fullonum.  It  had  been 
noticed  while  the  plant  was  growing  that  tho 
flowers  had  begun  to  open  at  the  base  of  the  in- 
florescence first  instead  of  in  the  middle  as  usual, 
and  foliose  bracts  had  developed  at  the  top  of 
the  stem  in   a  tuft  very  similar  to  the  crown  of 


of  each  sort  to  be  sent  by  February  20.  Autumn 
Cabbages. — One  packet  of  each  variety  to  be  sent 
by  February  20.  Parsnips. — One  packet  of  each 
variety   to  be  sent  by  January  30 

Sundries. — Winter  Washes  for  Fruit.  Trees. — 
Quantity  sufficient  for  a  fair  trial  to  be  sent  by 
November  20,  1914. 


©bituav^ 


AMERICAN   GOOSEBERRY  MILDEW. 

The  following  enquiry  form  concerning  Ameri- 
can Gooseberry  Mildew  is  being  sent  out  by  the 
Director  of  the  R.H.S.  Gardens  from  Wisley 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  the  first-hand  ex- 
perience of  growers  with  respect  to  this  pest. 
He  is  sending  copies  to  growers,  but  any  who 
fail  to  receive  a  form  should  communicate  with 
him  at  the  R.H.S.  Gardens,  Wisley,  Ripley, 
Surrey. 

1.  Has  your  plantation   suffered  from   American    Goose- 
berry   Mildew? 
If  so,    please  state : — 

(n)  What  acreage  you  have  under  Gooseberries. 

(b)  Are  the  bushes   under  trees  or  not? 

(c)  The    varieties    which    have    been    most    and 

those  which   have  been   least  affected. 


Henry  Cannell,  V.M.H.—  The  news  of  the 
death  of  Henry  Cannell,  the  noted  florist  and 
founder  of  the  firm  of  H.  Cannell  and  Sons, 
will  be  learned  with  regret  by  gardeners 
everywhere.  He  died'  on  the  25th  inst.  at 
Swanley,  the  small  Kentish  village  with 
which  his  name  is  associated,  in  his  82nd 
year.  Deceased  was  born  at  Norwich  in 
March,  1833,  the  eldest  son  of  a  large  family. 
His  gardening  career  commenced  at  the  early 
age  of  Hi  years  in  the  nursery  business  of 
Messrs.  Mackey  and  Stewart,  Norwich.  Later 
he  became  gardener  at  Portnall  Park,  Virginia 
Water,  where  he  remained  for  a  few  years, 
and  on  leaving  that  establishment  he  opened  a 
nursery  business  at  Woolwich  on  land  be- 
longing to  his  uncle.  His  new  enterprise 
prospered,  but  the  district  was  unsuited  to 
plants,  and  he  removed  to  Swanley,  away 
from  the  smoke  and  fog  of  the  Metropolis. 
How  the  "  Home  of  Flowers  "  at  Swanley  grew 
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into  one  of  the  largest  nursery  businesses  in  the 
country  is  well  known,  as  is  also  the  great 
part  its  owner  played  in  the  popularising  and  de- 
veloping of  such  florist  flowers  as  trie  Chry- 
santhemum, Pelargonium,  Fuchsia,  Dahlia,, 
Chinese  Primula,  Violet,  Heliotrope,  Carina  and 
Begonia.  He  used  to  relate  how,  as  a  boy  m 
1833,  he  was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
father  to  see  the  exhibits  of  the  Norwich 
Chrysanthemum  Show,  and  he  retained  his  in- 
terest in  tlie  Clirysanthemu.n  through  the  w  hole 
of  his  long  career.  His  name  will  ever  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  development  and  improvement  of 
this  flower,  and  he  was  concerned  with  the  con- 
version of  the  old  Stoke  Newington  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society  into  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society.  He  put  into  commerce,  at  a  time  when 
the  Chrysanthemum  was  at  the  height  of  its 
popularity,  such  notable  varieties  as  Avalanche, 
Edwin  Molyneux,  Pride  of  Swanley,  Sunflower 
(or  Swanley  Yellow,  as  some  people  call  it), 
Putney  George,  C.  J.  Wh'ttington,  Colonel 
Curzon,  Sydney  B.  Levick,  Mrs.  F.  Hepper, 
Lady  E.  Saunders,  Duke  of  York,  Edmund 
Bevan,  John  Machar,  Kentish  White,  Mrs. 
Norris,  W.  Sparks,  Pompon  Black  Douglas  and 
the  following  single-flowered  varieties,  Crushed 
Strawberry,  Jane,  Miss  Gordon,  Scarlet  Gem 
and  Mary  Anderson.  During  more  recent  years 
Mr.  Cannell  directed  his  labours  more  especi- 
ally to  the  improvement  of  zonal-leaved 
Pelargoniums  and  Cannas,  and  his  exhibits  of 
these  flowers  were  always  features  of  the  R. H.S 
fortnightly  meetings.  He  was  greatly  interested 
in  Cactaceous  plants,  and  it  was  his  pride  to 
refer  to  his  collection  as  one  of  the  most  complete 
in  the  country.  We  have  a  copy  of  his  special 
Cactus  catalogue,  published  many  years  ago,  m 
which  are  listed  most  of  the  varieties  in  culti- 
vation. This  collection  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Reginald  Cory,  Duffryn,  Cardiff.  (Jn 
more  than  one  occasion  we  have  heard  Mr. 
Cannell  emphasise  the  importance  of  good  culti- 
vation, and  that  he  would  practise  what  he 
preached  is  evident  from  the  following  quotation 
taken  from  a  report  of  the  R.H.S.  Exhibition 
in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July  5,  1862,  p.  622: 
— "  Of  Fuchsias  an  admirably  grown  collection 
was  showii  by  Mr.  Cannell,  of  Clapham.  It 
consisted  of  medium-sized,  conical  plants,  every 
one  of  which  nearly  covered  its  pot  with  grace- 
fully drooping  branches  laden  with  flowers. 
Than  this  group  nothing  in  its  way  could 
possibly  be  more  perfect,  and  it  received,  as  it 
well  deserved,  universal  admiration.  Very  much 
larger  plants  were  contributed  by  Messrs.  Webb. 
Gardiner,  Harper  and  Higgs;  but  as  regards 
fine  growth  they  were  considerably  inferior  to 
those  just  mentioned."  Mr.  Cannell  was  a 
cultivator  of  unusual  ability,  and,  in  addition, 
he  possessed  a  keen  business  aptitude.  It  is 
often  remarked  how  he  originated  the  practice 
of  sending  rooted  cuttings  by  sample  post,  be- 
fore the  day  of  the  parcel  post,  and  this  is  only 
one  example  of  his  forethought  and  initiative." 

Mr.  Cannell's  remarks  in  public  were  always 
marked  by  a  shrewd  insight  into  affairs  in 
general  and  on  matters  of  detail  he  was 
most  insistent.  He  spoke  with  the  con- 
viction that  betokens  the  man  of  experience. 
He  always  contributed  valuable  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  any  of  the  flowers  which  he  grew  so 
well,  and  he  was  a  keen  controversialist,  as  these 
pages  bear  witness.  When  his  observations  on 
Grape-growing  were  reprinted  in  these  pages, 
the  protagonists  included  such  well-known  men 
as  William  Miller,  Tillery  of  Welbeck,  James 
Douglas,  D.  T.  Fish,  Ingram  of  Belvoir  and 
Fleming  of  Cliveden.  The  Victoria  Medal  of 
Horticulture  was  conferred  on  him  in  1902.  The 
troubles  of  his  closing  years  were  somewhat 
alleviated  by  horticultural  friends,  who  con 
tributed  a  fund  for  a  pension.  Amongst  his  most 
treasured  possessions  was  a  gold  medal  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Eynsford,  who  also  planted  an 
Elm  tree  in  the  principal  part  of  the  village  in 
his  memory.  Misfortunes  followed  his  de- 
clining years,  at  a  time  when,  owing  to  failing 
sight  and  health,  he  was  unable  to  cope  with 
them.  Had  he  been  able  to  fight  his  trouble  w  fch 
youth  and  vigour  on  his  side,  we  are  convinced 
that  his  grit  and  determination  would  have  sur- 
mounted every  obstacle,  for  Henry  Cannell  was 
a  remarkable  man. 


MARKETS. 

COVENT  GARDEX,   October  28. 
Cut  Flowers,  &e. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Arums(Richardias), 
per  doz. 

Bouvardia,      pink, 
per  doz.  bun. . . 

—  white 
Carnations,         per 

dozen  blooms, 
best  American 
varieties 

—  smaller,        per 
doz.  bunches  . . 

—  Carola      (crim- 
son),extra  large 

—  Malmaison,  per 
doz.  blooms 

pink 


s.d.  e.d. 


6  i) 
5  0 


. .  10  0-12  0 


Chry  s  anthemum, 
specimen 
blooms,  white, 
per  doz.  . .     2  0-26 

—  yellow  per  doz.     2  0-23 

—  pink  ,,  19-20 

—  bronze       ,,  16-19 

—  white,  medium 

per  doz.  . .     13-16 

—  coloured,     per 

doz 0  9-13 

—  Spray,     white, 

per  doz.  bun...  3  0-40 
yellow,    per 

doz.  bun.  . .  2  6-40 
pink,       per 

doz.  bun.  . .  3  6-50 
bronze,    per 

doz.  bun.         ..     3  6-50 

—  singles,  dis- 
budded,      per 

doz.  blooms  . .     13-20 

sprays,    per 

doz.  bunches  . .  12  0-18  0 

Eucharis,  per  doz.     19-20 

Gardenias,  per  box 
of  15  and  18 
blooms..         ..     13-20 

Lapageria  alba,  per 

doz.  blooms  . .  2  0-26 
LI  Hum       aura  turn, 

per  bunch       . .     2  6-30 

—  longiflorum, 

per  doz.,  long..  16-20 
short  19-20 

Lilium  lancifolium 

album,  long    ..  10-16 

short     . .  13-20 

rubrum,  per 

doz.,  long  ..  10-13 
short     ..  10    — 

Cut  Foliage.  &e. 
s.d. 
Adlantum     Fern 

(Maidenhair), 

best,   per   doz. 

bunches 
Agrostis  (Fairy 

Grass),  per  doz. 

bunches 
Asparagus    plumo- 

sus,  long  trails, 

per    half-dozen 

—  medium,  doz. 
bunches 

—  Sprengeri 
Autumn       foliage, 

various,        per 
doz.  bunches  . . 
Carnation     foliage, 
doz.  bunches 


Lily  of -the- Valley, 
per        dozen 
bunches : 

—  extra  special  .. 

—  Bpecial 

—  ordinary 
Marguerites,       per 

(Joz.  bunches  . . 
Michaelmas 

Daisies,    per 

d«>z.  bunches  . . 
Nerines,    per    doz. 

spikes  .. 
Orchids,  per  doz. : 

—  Cattleya 

—  Cypr<pe  d  ium, 

—  Harrisonii,  per 
doz.  blooms    . . 

—  Odontoglossum 
crispum 

Pelargoniums,  per 
doz.  bunehes, 
double    scarlet 

—  white,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Physalis,  per   doz. 

bun 

Roses :    per  dozen 

blooms,    Bride 

—  Frau  Karl 
Druschki 

—  Kaiserin  Au- 
gusta   Victoria 


15  0    — 
10  Q-12  0 
8  0-90 

10-13 


3  0-40 


9  0-10  0 
16-20 


4  0-50 
2  0-30 


5  0-60 


10-16 

10-16 


—  LadyHillingdon   0  9-10 


—  Liberty 

—  Madam  e      A. 
Chatenay 

—  Melody 

—  My  Maryland.. 

—  Niphetos 

—  Prince  de  Bul- 
garia 

—  Kichmond 

—  Sunburst 

—  Sunrise 

—  White  Crawford 
Statice,  mauve,  per 

doz.  bunches  . 

—  white,  per  doz. 
bundles 

Steplmnotis,  per  72 

pips 
Tubt-  roses,  on  stems, 

per  doz. 

short,  per  doz. 
Violets,  English, per 

do  .  bunches  .  - 

—  Princess     of 
WaleB.doz.bun. 

White  Heather,  per 
doz.  bunches.. 


10-16 


1  0- 

1  0- 

0  9- 

1  0- 

1  0- 
1  0- 
1  0- 
0  9- 


2  0 
1  3 
1  3 


1  6 
1  6 
1  6 
1  0 


0  5-06 
0  3-04 


10-16 
2  0-36 


4  0-60 


3  0- 


2  0- 


1  6 


12  0 

6  0- 


3  0- 


Avepage  Wholesale  Prices 
b.  d.  I  s.  d.  a.  d. 

Croton  foliage, 

doz.  bunches       12  0-15  0 
,     CycaB    leaves,     per 
4  •  doz.  . .     2  0-90 

Knlalia      Japonica, 

per  bunch       ..     10-16 
4  0  I  Honesty,   per   doz. 

bui! 10  0-12  0 

j  Lichen    Moss,    per 
2  0  |  dozen  boxes   . .     9  0-10  0 

Moss,        gross 
18  0  ■  bunches  . .     6  0- 

12  0  I   Myrtle,  doz.  bnchs. 
English, 
small-leaved  6  0    — 

10  0     Pemettia,         well 
berried,        per 
6  n  I  doz.  hunches  ..     S  0-  9  0 


Remarks. — As  is  generally  the  case  at  the  end  of 
October,  the  supplies  of  Chrysanthemums  are  in  excess 
of  the  demand,  and  large  quantities  of  blooms  are 
sold  very  cheaply.  The  best  varieties  are  (white)  Mrs. 
Collier,  Mrs.  Roots,  Moneymaker,  H.  W.  Thorpe,  and 
Souvenir  de  Petit  Ami  ;  (yellow)  Cranfordia.  David 
Ingamells,  and  Lizzie  Adcock  ;  (bronze)  October  Bronze, 
Source  d'Or,  and  Freda  Bedford;  (crimson)  Mr.  Holmes, 
Cardinal,  and  Market  Red  (a  good  variety) ;  (pink) 
Cranford  Pink,  and  an  unnamed  variety  brought  in  by 
Messrs.  Lowe  and  Shawyer.  Single  varieties  are  more 
plentiful,  especially  with  pink  and  yellow  flowers.  There 
13  an  abundant  supply  of  Carnations,  and  their  prices 
are  lower.  Amongst  the  best  varieties  are  British 
Queen,  Empire  Day,  Enchantress,  Rose  Pink  Enchan- 
tress, White  Perfection,  May  Day,  Lady  Northcliffe, 
Pink  Delight,  Carola.  Mikado".  Scarlet  Glow.  Britannia, 
and  Beacon.  Richardias  (Arum  Lilies)  are  more  plen- 
tiful. Pink  and  red  Roses  are  realising  the  highest 
prices  for  these  flowers.  There  is  a  good  supply  of 
Orchids,  consisting  chiefly  of  Cattleya,  Cypripedium,  and 
Phalaenopsis.  also  a  few  sprays  of  vpIIow  Oncidium. 
The  market  is  still  well  stocked  with 'Gardenias,  Tube- 
roses, Lilies-of-the-Valley,  Eucharis,  and  pink  and 
white    Bouvardias. 

Fruit     Avepaere  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Ban  i>i.is,  Vunt  h  :        s.  d.  s.  d. 

Apples — 

-    Medium           ..     4  0-46 

—  Cal  i f  ornian, 

-    \  hi. ■ilium       ..     5  0-  fiO 

Newtown    Pip- 

— Bxtra               ..     6  6-  7  *i 

pins,  per  box. . 

C  0-  7  6 

-    Douhlp  X        ..     8  •>-  8  6 

—  English  dessert, 

-  Giant                ..     9  n-ltl  0 

per  A  bushel    . . 

2  fl-  4  6 

—  Red,  per  ton  ..  £20     — 

—  cooking,  1  bush. 

2  0    4  0 

-  Jamaica,  p.  ton  £15     — 

0  I 


ii  :i 


s.d.   s.d. 
Cobnuts,  per  lb.    . .     0  4    — 
Cranberries,  per  case  *  6-11  0 
Grapes:     Alicante, 
per  lb.  . . 

—  Black    Ham 
burgh,   per  lb.    0  6-10 

—  English,     Groa 
Colmar,  per  lb.    0  S-  1  0 

—  Gros       Alaroc, 
per  lb. 

—  Muscat      of 
Alexandria 

—  Canon  Hall,  per 
lb 

Melons 

Nuts,    Brazils,   per 

cwt 60  0   - 

—  Chi'Stnuts,   Re- 
don,  per  bag  . .  14  0-ls  0 


0  9-10 
10-26 


10-40 
0  9-30 


Nuts  (continued)— 


s.  d,  B.  d. 


—  Walnuts  (Eng- 
lish), perduz.lb. 
DoubleB 

Singles 

French,  per 

bag 

per  sack  17  0-20 

Pears,      American, 

per  ban  el       . .  15  0*18  0 

—  California!!, 
per  case 


6  0-80 
2  6-36 


ii-  s 


English,       J 

sieve 
—  stewing,       per 

bushel 
Prunes,   per  }   bus. 
Quinces,  per  J  sieve 
Sloes,  per  doz.  lbs.    16   — 


9  0-12  0 

2  6-50 

3  0-50 
3  6-46 
3  0- 


Remarks.— The  supplies  of  English  Apples  have  not 
been  over  plentiful  this  week,  but  there  have  been 
large  consignments  from  Nova  Scotia,  each  shipload 
consisting  of  about  30.000  barrels.  Boxes  of  Newtown 
Pippin  and  Jonathan  Apples  are  arriving  from  Cali- 
fornia. The  crop  of  Doyenne  du  Cornice  Pears  is  a 
record  one,  both  in  Jersey  and  at  home.  Keifler  Pears 
are  arriving  in  barrels  from  overseas,  also  Winter  Nelis 
and  Doyenne  du  Cornice  in  cases.  Very  large  supplies 
of  Grapes  of  all  varieties  are  arriving  daily  ;  bunches 
are  more  plentiful  now  than  thev  have  been  before  this 
season.  A  few  Peaches  and  Figs  have  been  on  sale 
during  the  past  week.  Melons  are  still  fairly  plenti- 
ful, but  the  season  is  nearly  over  for  Prunes,  Damsons, 
Blackberries  and  Sloes.  English  and  French  Walnuts 
are  plentiful,  as  also  are  Cobnuts  and  Chestnuts.  The 
supply  of  English  Tomatos  is  lessening,  but  Teneriffe 
Tomatos  are  an  increasing  quantity.— E.  H.  R.,  Covent 
Garden,  October  28,   1911,. 


Vegetables:  Average  Wholesale  Priees. 


Beans,  French,  per 

Beetroot,  per 
bushel    . 

Brussels  .Sprouts, 
per  h  bus. 

Cabbaxes,  p  r  tally 

Carrots,  per  big    . . 

Cauliflowers,  per 
tally 

Celery,  perdoz.  bun. 

CuL'Unil'ers,  per  flat 

Eschaliots,  percwt. 

uarlic,  pel  lb. 

Horseradish.  Eng- 
lish, per  bundle 

Leekt,  per  dozen  .. 

Lettuce,  round,  per 
bus. 

Mint,  per  d  >z. 


s.d.  «.d. 
0  ii-  ii  8 


3  0-46 


2  0- 
5  0- 

3  6- 


4   0 


9  0-12  0 
4  0-50 


2  6- 
1  6- 


6  0 


2  0 
4  0 


s.d. 

Mushrooms,    culti- 
vated, per  lb. . .     13 

—  Buttons  ..     13 

—  Field    . .  .0  2- 
Mustard  and  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun- 
nets . .  0  10- 


s.d. 


Onions,  pei  bus.   . 
Parsley,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Sage,  per  dozen    . . 
Spinach,  per  bus. . . 
Tomatos,  English, 

per  doz.  lbs.   . . 
—  seconds 
Thyme,  per   dozen 

buncheB 
Turnip,  English,  per 

bag 


3  0- 

1  0- 

2  0- 

2  0- 

3  6- 
2  0- 


1  0 

3  6 

2  0 

4  0 

2  II 

4  0 

3  0 


WaterrresB.  per  doz.    0  4- 

Re.uarks  —  The    supplies    of    all    vegetables    have 

creased   during    the    week,    and    trade    is   equal    to 

average.— E.  H    R.,  Covent  Garden,  October  28,  191/, 


2  0-80 

3  6- 


4  6 
0  6 
in- 

the 


Bedford 
Blackland  .. 
Dunbars,    per  owt. 


New.Potatos. 

s.  d.  s.d.  , 

3  0-36      Lincoln 
2  9-  3  0  |  Kent 

4  <;  —    | 


s.  d.  s.d. 
3  0-40 
3  3-40 
3  0-33 


Hi  mirks —The  supplies  are  sufficient  for  the  de- 
mand, and  prices  remain  about  the  same  as  last  week, 
but  trade  is  not  very  brisk.— Edward  J.  Newborn, 
Covent  Garden  and  St.  Pancras,  October  28,  191i. 


"THE     WtATHtR. 


THE   WEATHER   IN   WEST   HKRTS. 

Week  ending  October  28. 
The  wettest  week  for  more  than  twelve  months.— 
This  was  a  very  warm  week  lor  the  time  of  year,  and 
mure  particularly  in  the  middle  of  the  week  at  night. 
In  fact,  on  one  night  the  exposed  thermometer  did  not 
fall  lower  than  50°— a  high  minimum  reading  for  the  end 
of  October.  There  occurred  one  cold  night,  however, 
when  the  same  thermometer  registered  8°  of  frost.  The 
ground  is  at  the  present  time  3°  warmer  at  2  feet  deep, 
and  1°  warmer  at  1  foot  deep,  than  is  seasonable.  Rain 
fell  on  each  of  the  first  six  days  of  the  week,  and  to  the 
total  depth  of  nearly  li  inches — making  this  the  wettest 
week  recorded  here  since  the  first  week  in  Ootober  last 
year,  or  for  more  than  twelve  months.  Of  that  amount 
nearly  li  inch,  equivalent  to  5J  gallons  on  each  square 
yard  of  surface  in  my  garden,  has  passed  through  the 
bare  soil  percolation  gauge,  but  the  gauge  on  which  short 
grass  is  growing  still  remains  perfectly  dry.  Both  gauges 
are  a  yard  square,  and  2£  feet  deep.  The  sun  shone  on 
an  average  for  3i  hours  a  day,  which  is  half  an  hour 
a  day  in  excess  of  the  usual  duration  for  the  same  period 
in  October.  On  two  consecutive  days,  however,  no  sun- 
shine at  all  was  recorded.  Calms  and  light  airs  as  a 
rule  prevailed,  and  even  on  the  one  windy  day  the 
mean  velocity  in  the  windiest  hour  only  reaohed  14 
miles — direction  W.N.W.  The  average  amount  of  mois- 
ture in  the  air  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  fell  short 
of  a  seasonable  quantity  for  thai  hour  by  1  per  rent. 
E.    M.,    Berkhamsted,    October   28,    191i. 


TRADE     NOTE. 


Mr.   William  Lewis,    who    for    some    years 
represented    Messrs.    John    Waterer    and    Sons, 
chiefly   in   Wales,   has  resigned   this  posi- 


Ltd. 


tion  and  is  about  to  commence  bus;ness  on  his 
own  account  at  Pwllheli  in  North  Wales. 
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ENQUIRY. 


Boyd's  Soil  Fumigant  and  Worm  Killer. 

— I  shall  be  obliged  if  any  reader  can  supply 
me  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  maker  of 
Boyd's  Sunray  soil  fumigant  and  Boyd's  worm 
exterminator.     An  Old  Header. 


tr%^QndWbm 


Lorr&pondmh 


Apple  London  Pearmain  :  Suburbs.  Apple 
London  Pearmain  is  described  by  Hogg  in  the 
Fruit  Manual,  where  it  is  stated  to  be  "an 
excellent  dessert  Apple,  in  shape  not  unlike 
Herefordshire  Pearmain." 

Banding  of  Fruit  Trees  :  Mrs.  E.  J.  T.  and 
W.  M.  S.  The  American  material  is  called 
"  Bandite  "  or  "  Tanglefoot  "  (see  p.  266),  and 
can  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Strawson,  of 
London,  who  are  the  sole  importers.  Mr. 
Barker  strongly  recommends  two  bands,  one 
low  down,  say  18  inches  or  24  inches,  and 
another  5  feet  or  6  feet,  from  ground. 

Begonias  Unhealthy  :  Nelson.  There  is  no 
specific  disease  in  your  plants ;  the  unhealthy 
condition  of  the  foliage  is  due  to  wrong  cul- 
tural treatment.  The  plants  have  been  grown 
in  too  moist  conditions  and  the  ventilation 
has  been  insufficient.  Arrange  the  pots  well 
apart  so  that  the  air  may  circulate  freely 
amongst  the  foliage ;  be  sparing  with  the 
water-can  and  use  less  water  for  damping  the 
stages.  Ventilate  the  house  freely  when  the 
weather  is  favourable. 

Insects  Damaging  a  Lawn  :  JR.  A.  B.  The 
holes  in  the  lawn  have  been  caused  by  the 
immature  forms  of  Tipula  oleracea,  the 
Daddy  Longlegs  or  Crane  Fly.  The  female 
lays  her  eggs  in  the  ground,  chiefly  during 
the  autumn,  and  the  grubs,  or  "leather 
jackets,"  hatching  from  these  feed  upon  the 
roots  of  grasses  and  other  plants.  When  full 
grown  they  change  into  chrysalides,  which 
rush  their  way  up  until  they  are  about  half 
out  of  the  ground  ;  after  a  time  the  case  splits 
and  the  fly  emerges,  leaving  the  "  shell  "  pro- 
jecting from  the  ground. 

Lorette  System  of  Pruning  :  Terms  used  by  M. 

LORETTE  IN  HIS  BOOK    "  La    TaILLE  LORETTE  "   : 

Correspondent.  Coursonne :  A  branch  system 
from  the  "  charpente  "  destined  for  fruit  pro- 
duction. Originally  a  rameau  (branch)  by 
pruning,  etc.,  becomes  a  coursonne  when  pro- 
vided with  fruiting  organs.  Vide  fig.  41,  as 
one  form  of  coursonne.  Vide  also  p.  145. 
Bourgeon  :  Chiefly  used  by  Lorette  as  a  wood 
shoot,  but  it  means  any  fairly  stout  shoot,  as 
opposed  to  a  brindille  or  a  dard.  Dard :  A 
small  shoot  ending  in  terminal  flower  bud. 
May  be  thin  and  long.  Illustrated  with  a 
knife  stuck  through  it,  or  short  and  stout, 
vide  fig.  66.  Say  a  fruit  bud  with  a  long 
stalk.  Empattement :  Properly  spelt  empate- 
ment,  vide  Dr.  Durham's  article  in  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  p.  259;  also  p.  33  of  Lorette's  work. 
Brindille  :  Thin  wood  twig ;  by  some  authors 
both  brindilles  a  fruits  (long  dard)  and 
brindilles  a  bois.  Bout  on  and  Bouton  -i 
Fruit:  Fruit  or  blossom  buds.  Bide: 
Wrinkles,  crevices.  Could  you  give  us 
the  place  where  used  by  Lorette  ?  (Mar- 
rowfat or  wrinkled  Peas,  pois  rides,  as 
opposed  to  round,  smooth  Peas.)  Charpente: 
The  main  stem  and  branch  system  as  distin- 
guished from  the  fruiting  branches  which  are 
supported  by  the  charpente.  An  ordinary 
English  bush  or  standard  tree  is  a  mixture, 
one  cannot  distinguish  much  between  what  is 
charpente  and  what  not.  Lambourde :  Vide 
p.  144,  fairly  well  described.  Yeux  stipu- 
lates: Vide  figure  on  p.  134.  Oeilleronl  If 
not  oeilleton,  probably  large  oeil,  i.e.,  bouton. 
Can  you  give  reference  to  page  where  used  ? 
— T.  A.  0.  M.  Lorette's  book  has  not  yet 
been  translated  into  English,  but  there  is  some 
talk  of  this  being  done. 


Names  of  Plants  :  Abbey.  1  and  2,  Crataegus 
oxyacanthoides  vars.  ;  3,  Crataegus  oxyacan- 
thoides var.  f  ructo  luteo ;  4,  C.  oxyacanthoides 
var.  ;  5,  C.  orientalis ;  6,  C.  punctata ;  7,  8  and 
9,  C.  oxyacanthoides  vars.  ;  10,  Cotoneaster 
frigida  ;  11,  Crataegus  Azarolus  :  12,  C.  sp. — 
P.  B.  B.  Araujia  sericifera  (Physianthus 
albens). — F.  C.  Love.  "  Black  Walnut," 
Juglans  nigra. — C.  T.  Prunus  insititia,  The 
Bullace. — F.  W.  P.  1,  Clematis  paniculata  ; 
2,  Olearia  Haastii ;  3,  Symphoricarpus  orhi- 
culatus  var.  variegatus  ;  4,  Thuya  orientalis  ; 
5,  Cupressus  nootkatensis  ;  6,  Cupressus  Law- 
soniana  :  7,  Thuya  plicata  ;  8,  Cupressus  Law- 
soniana  var.  lutea. —  IF.  E.  It  is  impossible 
to  determine,  in  the  absence  of  flowers, 
whether  the  leaf  sent  is  Fraxinus  Ornus  var. 
floribunda  or  simply  the  species  F.  Ornus. — 
//.  P.,  Wycombe.  Chlorophytum  elatum 
variegatum. — H.  W.  1,  Probably  Rhododen- 
dron Wilsonii ;  2,  Fraxinus  excelsior  var. 
heterophylla  ;  3,  Anthemis  tinctoria ;  4,  Arte- 
mesia  arborescens ;  5,  Zebrina  pendula ;  6, 
Helxine  Soleirolii. — Insignis.  1,  Mesembryan- 
themum  amoenum ;  2,  Fuchsia  fulgens ;  3, 
Sedum  glaucum;  4,  S.  album  ;  5,  Abelia  grandi- 
flora ;  6,  Sedum  Ewersii ;  7,  S.  spurium  ;  8,  Es- 
callonia  rubra. 

Peach  from  Stone  :  /.  S.  W.  Your  letter  was 
dated  October  22,  but  it  did  not  reach  this 
office  until  October  26,  consequently  the 
Peaches  were  quite  black  and  decayed  and  of 
no  use   for  examination. 

Pest  Injuring  Pear  Trees:  "Dun."  The 
small  caterpillar  damaging  the  leaves  is  the 
larva  of  one  of  the  Tortrix  moths.  Several 
varieties  attack  fruit  trees  and  devour  the 
blossom  and  foliage,  frequently  rolling  up  or 
spinning  the  latter  together.  The  moths  them- 
selves generally  appear  from  June  to  August, 
and  the  winter  is  usually  passed  in  the  egg 
stage.  Spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead  in 
order  to  kill  the  larvae  has  proved  successful, 
but  this  must  be  done  before  the  leaves  are 
rolled  or  spun  together.  The  most  favourable 
time  for  this  operation  is  about  the  middle  of 
April,  as  then  the  caterpillars  are  small  and 
in  the  open.  A  second  spraying,  late  in  May, 
to  kill  later-hatched  larvae  is  usually  neces- 
sary. 

Son,  for  Tomatos  :  Amateur.  Although  Tomato 
plants  will  grow  and  fruit  satisfactorily  in 
good  garden  or  field  soil  of  average  fertility, 
the  best  results  are  obtained  from  good  loam 
of  moderate  texture.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
employ  soil  in  which  Tomato  plants  were 
grown  the  previous  year,  even  though  it  has 
been  exposed  to  the  weather  during  the  winter. 
You  say  you  set  your  plants  one  foot  apart  in 
the  row,  and  we  assume  that  you  allowed  a 
space  from  22  to  24  inches  between  the  rows. 
Remove  all  side  growths  from  the  plants  as 
they  appear,  and  allow  a  free  circulation  of 
'resh  air  amongst  the  plants  when  in  flower. 
When  the  clusters  of  fruit  have  set  apply  a 
top-dressing  of  half-rotted  stable  manure  and 
discontinue  the  use  of  the  fertilisers  you  men- 
tion. 

Soil  in  Vinery  :  G.  A.  V .  In  renovating  the 
inside  border  of  your  vinery  we  do  not  recom- 
mend you  to  employ  the  soil  from  a  Tomato 
house,  for  there  is  always  a  danger  of  such 
soil  being  more  or  less  sour  from  the  constant 
watering  of  the  plants.  You  are  right  in 
attributing  the  shanking  of  the  berries  to  an 
unsuitable  rooting  medium,  and  it  would  be 
as  well  to  do  the  work  of  renovating  the 
border  in  a  thorough  manner.  It  usually 
happens  that  when  borders  are  inside  s 
well  as  outside  the  vinery  most  of  the  roots 
are  found  outside  the  house,  and  unless 
measures  are  taken  they  will  often  grow  to  a 
great  distance.  They  are  sometimes  found  in 
the  vegetable  quarters  or  in  flower  borders 
40  feet  or  more  from  the  vinery,  and 
when  the  ground  in  which  the  other  crops  are 
grown  is  dug  over  many  of  the  feeding  roots 
of  the  vines  are  destroyed.  A  little  later  in 
the  autumn  take  out  a  trench  about  6  or  8  feet 
from  the  wall  of  the  vinery,  and  sever  all  the 
roots  growing  beyond  this  distance.  If  the 
soil  of  the  border  is  sweet  a  portion  of  it  may 


be  mixed  with  bone-meal  or  steamed  bone 
flour,  burnt  vegetable  refuse  and  old  mortar, 
and  the  trench  filled  with  this  compost.  If 
no  roots  are  found  near  the  surface  more  of 
the  soil  may  be  removed  until  there  are  only 
a  few  inches  of  it  above  the  roots.  With  the 
surface  soil  which  remains  on  the  border 
should  be  incorporated  a  mixture  of  the  three 
materials  mentioned,  or  in  place  of  the  old 
mortar  slaked  lime  may  be  used.  After  the 
vines  are  in  full  leaf  a  nitrogenous  manure, 
such  as  a  little  half-decayed  stable  manure, 
may  be  applied  in  small  doses,  but  not  sufficient 
to  cover  the  soil  completely,  and  twice  at 
intervals  of  a  month  before  the  Grapes  com- 
mence colouring  nitrate  of  soda, '  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  or  powdered  saltpetre  may  be 
applied  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  one  pound 
to  the  perch  at  one  time.  After  the  first  sea- 
son you  may  use  a  complete  fertiliser  as  well 
as  a  little  partially-decayed  stable  manure,  and 
the  roots  will  gradually  be  attracted  to  the 
surface,  when  they  should  be  covered  with  ad- 
ditional soil.  If  there  are  any  roots  in  the 
house  the  inside  border  may  also  be  dressed 
now  with  bone  dust,  vegetable  ash  and  lime, 
and  be  further  enriched  with  nitrogenous 
matter  during  the  growing  season.  It  will 
also  be  advisable  to  cut  a  trench  through  the 
middle  of  the  inside  border  next  autumn,  so 
that  you  may  know  exactly  where  the  roots 
are. 

Walnuts  :  S.  Drewett.  The  nuts  are  not  dis- 
eased. The  injury  has  been  caused  by  birds 
pecking  them  when  soft  and  young. 

Weed  on  a  Lawn  :   P.  Jenner  and   W.   Groom. 

The  specimens  you  send  are  probably  Prunella 
vulgaris,  Self  Heal.  Th:s  is  a  common  weed 
in  turf,  and  is  best  eradicated  by  applying  a 
little  sulphate  of  ammonia  at  intervals  during 

spring  and  summer.  The  fertiliser  will  cause 
the  grass  to  grow  so  luxuriantly  as  in  time  Lo 
crowd  out  the  weeds.  Sulphate  of  iron  mix^d 
with  the  ammonium  salt  (1  of  former  to  3  or 
4  of  latter)  is  said  to  give  even  better  results. 

Willow  Leaves  :  H.  F.  Ormerod.  The  leaves 
of  the  plant  have  been  galled  by  a  small  saw- 
fly — Nematus  gallicola.  The  insect  lays  its 
eggs  in  the  leaf-buds  of  various  Willows,  and 
as  the  leaves  unfold  the  galls  develop  ;  the 
"caterpillar"  hatehes  and  feeds  within  the 
gall,    almost   completely  hollowing   it. 

Wireworms  :  F .  H.  One  means  of  lessening 
the  number  of  wireworms  in  a  border  is  to 
turn  over  the  soil  frequently  so  that  such 
inseot-eating  birds  as  starlings,  rooks,  and 
peewits  are  able  more  easily  to  get  at  them. 
Applications  of  unslaked  lime,  superphosphate, 
and  salt  are  good  as  deterrent^  but  in  bad 
attacks  the  most  effective  remedy  is  gas-lime, 
which,  however,  is  highly  dangerous  to  vege- 
tation, and  when  used  as  an  insecticide  upon 
cultivated  land  such  land  should  be  allowed 
to  lie  fallow  for  five  months.  Another  means 
of  destroying  wireworms  is  by  the  use  of 
Strawson's  Vaporite,  by  which  fumes  are  made 
to  spread  through  the  soil. 

Yew  Trees  and  Cattle  :  Mrs.  W.  The  sexes 
of  the  Yew  are  usually  distinct,  but  instances 
occur  of  male  and  female  flowers  being  borne 
by  the  same  plant.  Two  of  the  specimens  you 
send  with  fruit  are  from  female  trees,  but  it 
is  not  possible  to  determine  the  sex  of  the 
third  specimen  without  pollen  or  fruits.  The 
leaves  of  the  Yew  are  poisonous,  and  some 
people  also  consider  that  the  flowers  and 
fruits  are  poisonous,  but  the  fleshy  cups 
are  certainly  not  poisonous,  for  they  are  eaten 
with  impunity  by  birds  and  small  boys.  The 
best  way  to  destroy  the  roots  of  Yew  trees  after 
they  have  been  cut  down  is  to  grub  them  up, 
or  deep  holes  may  be  bored  in  the  stumps, 
filled  with  a  strong  solution  of  saltpetre,  and, 
when  thoroughly  dry,  set  on  fire. 


Communications  Keceived-  —  Nawton— G.  S. — 
F.  P.  Dickson— E.  F.— A.  M.  S.— E.  V.  A.— G,  A.  C— 
A.  H.  T.— Lily— P.  G.  W.— C.  M.— W.  R.  B.— E.  V.  J.— 
W.  G.— A.  B.— A.  E— R.  A.  B .—  W.  E— H.  F.— P.  and 
Co.—  H.  W.— T.  J.  H.— J.  G.— H.  R— P.  E.  C— J.  C— 
F.  F.— Mrs.  E.  J.  T.— W.  F.— S.  M.— H.  C.  M.— 
C.  J.  G.— H.  D.— J.  W.  I.— J.  C— A.  Chatenav.  Paris. 
— T.  L.— M.  D.— S.  H.  C— P.  H.  R.— W.  C.  S.— Conway. 
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THE    CONTROL    OF   AMERICAN 
GOOSEBERRY    MILDEW. 

PBOBABLY  no  one  who  knows  the  facts 
considers  that  there  is  any  possi- 
bility of  this  disease  being  stamped 
out  in  this  country,  and  in  view  of  its 
disastrous  effects  on  Gooseberry  cultiva- 
tion the  question  of  its  control  is  an 
urgent  one.  It  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  where  it  has  got  out  of  hand  in 
Gooseberry  plantations,  the  Currants  (red, 
black  and  white),  are  also  attacked,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  are 
more  readily  affected  now  than  in  the  early 
days  of  the  mildew  in  this  country. 

The  control  of  a  fungous!  disease  may 
consist  in  the  application  of  one  or  more 
of  the  following  methods  : — 

(1)  Destruction  of  the  infected  plant. 

(2)  Spraying. 

(3)  Treatment  of  soil. 

(4)  Removal  of  diseased  parts  of  plant. 

(1)  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  infected  plants,  if  possible,  is  the 
easiest  and  most  effective  method  of  con- 
trolling a  disease,  if  the  percentage  of  in- 
fected plants  is  not  high.  But  where  a 
large  proportion  of  the  plants  in  the 
country  is  attacked,  as  is  the  case  with 
American  Gooseberry  mildew,  and  where 
infection  may  be  still  present  in  a  form 
not  visible  to  the  unaided  eye,  this  is  not 
practically  possible.  In  the  early  days, 
when  our  knowledge  of  the  disease  was 
vague  and  unreliable,  and  when  it  was 
thought  that  only  the  bushes  in  a  small 
area  were  infected,  the  destruction  of 
diseased  bushes  was  ordered  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.     Ex- 


amination of  other  parts  of  the  country 
soon  showed,  as  it  does  in  nearly  all  cases 
of  a  supposed  rare  disease,  that  infection 
was  widespread,  and  that  the  policy  of 
destruction  would  lead  to  the  extermina- 
tion of  all  the  bushes  in  the  country.  In 
practice  it  is  also  found  difficult  to  draw 
the  line  between  two  adjoining  bushes  or 
patches  of  bushes,  for  while  one  person 
with  experience  in  detecting  disease  will 
find  an  infected  shoot  and  condemn  the 
tree,  another  observer  will  miss  slightly 
infected  shoots,  and  so  render  the  destruc- 
tion of  other  bushes  useless,  and  both  will 
miss  the  fresh  infections  where  spores 
have  not  developed.  Owing  to  this,  and 
to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  life-history 
of  the  fungus  in  this  country,  the  Board 
withdrew  the  Order  demanding  destruc- 
tion of  diseased  bushes,  although  destruc- 
tion is  still  recommended  where  bushes  are 
old  and  badlv  diseased. 

(2)  Owing  to  the  success  of  spraying  in 
the  control  of  other  fungous  diseases  (e.g., 
Apple  scab,  etc.),  many  growers  are  con- 
vinced that  disease  can  be  controlled  by 
spraying  alone,  but  this  has  been  proved 
impossible  in  hundreds  of  cases.  There 
are  several  reasons  for  this.  Up  to  the 
present  the  perfect  spray  has  not  been  dis- 
covered, nor  is  this  likely,  while  spraying 
is  only  of  value  in  preventing  a  fungous 
disease,  and  not  in  killing  the  fungus 
once  it  has  established  itself  on  the  host. 
The  fungus  being  a  plant,  it  is  improbable 
that  anv  spray  will  kill  it  and  not  kill  the 
host,  or  at  any  rate  cause  the  death  of  the 
leaves  and  young  shoots  on  which  it  lives. 
In  the  winter,  when  a  stronger  spray 
could  be  used,  the  first  effect  is  to  rot  the 
"  spawn  "  or  mycelium,  and  so  cause  the 
perithecia  to  fall  to  the  ground  quicker 
than  they  naturally  would  do,  and  no  spray 
has  been  found  that  will  penetrate  the 
wall  of  the  perithecium  and  not  injure  the 
host.  Secondly,  in  practice  it  is  impossible 
under  ordinary  conditions  to  cover  each 
shoot  witli  the  spray,  and  no  one  who  has 
seen  the  ordinary  labourer  spraying  will 
ever  think  that  it  will  be  effective  in  this 
disease.  In  the  third  place,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  attack,  spraying  to  be  of  any 
value  must  be  continuous  throughout  the 
growing  season.  The  resting  stage  of  the 
fungus  lies  in  the  soil,  and  there  is  evi- 
dence to  show  that  (1)  conidia  are  released 
in  favourable  circumstances  all  through 
the  growing  season ;  (2)  they  may  lie  dor- 
mant in  the  soil  throughout  at  least 
two  winters.  The  result  of  this  is,  that 
there  is  constant  infection  concurrent  with 
constant  growth,  and  as  only  the  tips  of 
the  shoots  (the  length  of  the  tip  varying 
with  variety  and  conditions)  are  infec- 
tive, if  follows  that  spraying  must  be 
done  every  few  days  in  order  to  keep  the 
new  shoots  covered.  This  may  be  done  as 
a  scientific  experiment,  but  the  cost  makes 
it  impracticable  to  the  market  grower. 

Notwithstanding  this,  spraying  is  of 
value  in  cases  where  disease  has  only  re- 
cently appeared,  and  where  soil  infection 
is  slight  or  absent,  but  the  ordinary 
grower  seldom  notices  the  presence  of 
disease  until  it  is  established  in  his  planta- 
tion. Spraying  is  also  of  value  in  keep- 
ing the  fruit  free  until  ,it  is  ready  for 
market,  but,  apart  from  such  instances,  to 


spray    a   badly   infected    plantation    is    to 
waste  money. 

(3)  Treatment  of  Soil. — Many  sub- 
stances have  been  added  to  the  soil  under- 
neath infected  bushes  with  a  view  to  kill- 
ing the  "  winter  spores,"  but  no  definite 
success  has  attended  such  treatment.  Lime 
hoed  in  under  the  bushes  in  March  and 
April  has  seemed  to  do  good  in  certain 
cases,  and  it  has  the  merit  that  the  lime 
is  valuable  as  manure  if  of  little  value  as 
a  fungicide. 

(4)  The  controlling  of  a  disease  by  prun- 
ing away  the  affected  part  is  only  possible 
where  the  part  is  not  a  vital  one  and 
where  the  infection  is  localised.  In  Ameri- 
can Gooseberry  mildew  the  disease  is  not 
only  visible,  but  external  and  localised  on 
shoots,  the  extent  of  infection  varying 
with  growth  and  other  factors;.  Thus 
disease  is  obvious  and  can  readily  be  re- 
moved. The  question  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  disease  does  not  remain  on 
the  tree,  for  the  resting  spores  fall,  sooner 
or  later,  to  the  ground,  and  also  by  the 
fact  that  similar  spores  are  developed  on 
diseased  fruit  and  also  fall,  while  if  in- 
fected shoots  are  removed  too  soon  fresh 
growth  is  made  which  may  become  in- 
fected later  in  the  season.  Diseased 
fruit  must  be  removed  promptly  before  the 
I  Town  stage  has  developed  far,  but  as  re- 
gards shoots  a  period  must  be  found  when 
diseased  tips  (ends  of  shoots)  can  be  re- 
moved without  further  growth  taking 
place,  and  while  a  large  percentage  of  the 
perithecia  are  still  attached  to  the  shoots. 
This  varies  with  season,  age  and  condi- 
tion of  bushes.  Old  bushes  sometimes 
ripen  very  early,  and  therefore  can  be 
tipped  early  ;  but  young  trees,  if  autumn 
i^  wet,  may  continue  to  grow  even  as  late 
a-  end  of  October.  In  practice,  however, 
the  removal  of  tips  in  the  early 
part  of  September  on  average  trees 
seldom  causes  fresh  growth  the  same 
season,  and  unless  disease  is  high  in 
intensity  a  large  proportion  of  peri- 
thecia are  still  on  the  shoots.  If  the  sea- 
son is  dry  oldish  bushes  may  be  tipped 
even  in  August  with  perfect  safety.  In 
very  bad  cases,  where  intensity  is  high 
early  in  the  season,  good  results  have  fol- 
lowed removal  of  diseased  fruit  and  tips  as 
early  as  the  end  of  June,  the  fresh  growth 
in  October  being  small  and  only  slightly 
affected  with  "winter  stage,"  which,  of 
course,  has  to  be  removed.  In  such  bad 
cases,  if  the  double  tipping  is  not  done, 
the  ground  is  infected  for  the  next  year  as 
early  as  Julv.  From  a  theoretical  point 
of  view  it  seems  obvious  that  if  an  exter- 
nal disease  like  the  one  in  question  is  con- 
centrated on  the  tips  of  the  shoots  the 
removal  and  destruction  of  the  latter  must 
remove  the  greater  part  of  the  infection : 
in  practice  this  has  proved  to  be  the  case. 

There  are  two  chief  difficulties  in  car- 
rying this  out.  Firstly,  it  usually  has  to 
be  done  when  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  crop 
has  to  be  picked  and  all  available  labour 
is  put  to  this.  The  fruit-grower  has 
always  been  able  to  neglect  his  Gooseberry 
bushes  and  to  prune  or  cultivate  them  at 
his  own  convenience,  while  any  neglect 
has  not  necessarily  meant  loss  of  crop. 
Where  mildew  is  prevalent  ^Goose- 
berries     must       be     "cultivated"      and, 
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if  required,  tipped  at  an  inconvenient  time  for 
the  grower,  or  lie  will  suffer  loss.  Fortunately 
this  is  a  simple  matter  and  can  be  done  by  un- 
skilled labour,  women  and  boys  doing  it  very  suc- 
cessfully. 

Secondly,  tipping,  especially  if  severe,  may 
cause  the  formation  of  a  dense  growth,  which,  not 
only  encourages  mildew  by  preventing  air  from 
freely  circulating  through  the  bushes,  but  makes 
picking  very  objectionable.  This  difficulty  does 
not  always  occur,  as  certain  varieties — e.g.,  Lan- 
cashire Lad — do  not  object  to  tipping,  while  it 
has  been  accentuated  in  many  instances  by  a 
large  proportion  of  the  undiseased  shoot  being 
out  off.  Where  bushes  have  been  neglected  this 
has  also  meant  that  much  of  the  fruit-bearing 
wood  has  been  cut  away  with  subsequent  reduc- 
tion of  crop.  Consequently  tipping  is  not 
favoured  by  growers  of  neglected  bushes,  the 
older  parts  of  such  bushes  not  bearing  fruit.  In 
certain  parts  of  Sussex  and  elsewhere  healthy 
bushes  are  tipped  annually,  with  the  result  that 
such  districts  are  largely  free  from  mildew  and 
the  bushes  develop  a  large  number  of  "  spure  " 
on  the  old  wood,  •which  produces  fine  dessert 
fruit. 

Where  bushes,  such  as  Whinham's  Industry, 
become  very  dense  owing  to  tipping,  the  centre 
of  the  bush  should  be  kept  open.  Although 
largely  grown,  thi6  variety  is  not  popular,  and 
it  will  probably  go  out  of  cultivation  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  fruit  is  very  susceptible  to 
attack.  If  growers  would  continue  to  tip  bushes 
after  the  first  two  or  three  years  so  that  the 
wood  "spurred,"  they  would  get  a  good  crop 
of  fruit  on  smaller  bushes,  and  by  keeping  the 
bush  open  in  the  centre  the  wood  would  ripen 
quicker  and  be  less  liable  to  attack  by  mildew. 

Early  tipping  of  trees  is  undoubtedly  un- 
popular with  many  growers  for  reasons  men- 
tioned already,  and  because  they  have  not  faith 
in  its  value  as  a  means  of  checking  the  disease. 
Experience  of  tipping  extending  over  the  last 
six  years  has  shown  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  tipping  of  diseased  shoots  in  September 
and  October,  consistently  done,  has  kept  the 
disease  in  check,  and  notwithstanding  the  talk 
of  every  garden  containing  Gooseberries  being 
diseased,  there  are  hundreds  of  growers  who  have 
had  disease  on  their  bushes  at  one  time 
or  another,  but  who  have  never  seen  a 
diseased  berry,  while  in  nearly  every  case 
neglect  of  or  late  tipping  lias  sooner  or  later 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  crop  even  though  bushes 
have  been  sprayed  from  time  to  time.  The  worst 
cases  that  are  ever  seen  are  always  where  disease 
has  not  been  reported  and  only  ordinary  pruning 
ha6  been  done.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  are 
known  where  the  crop,  owing  to  such  neglect, 
has  been  lost  one  year,  and  as  a  result  of  early 
tipping  a  clean  crop  has  been  gathered  the  fol- 
lowing year.  But  this  is  not  always  the  case,  as 
neglect  means  thorough  infection  of  the  soil,  and 
this  is  only  remedied  by  early  tipping  and  other 
measures  extending  over  several  years.  G.  C. 
O'ough  ■ 

(To  be  continued.) 


ORCHID    NOTES    AND   GLEANINGS. 


ONCIDIUM  LEOPOLDIANTJM. 
The-  flowering  of  the  rare  Oncidium  Leopold- 
ianum  in  the  collection  of  H.  S.  Gocdson,  Esq., 
Fairlawn,  Putney  (p.  99),  and  the  further  par- 
ticulars of  its  habitat  (p.  246)  are  interesting, 
for  the  writer  had  no  information  on  this  head 
when  describing  the  species  nearly  twenty-five 
years  ago.  The  information  affords  an  in- 
teresting confirmation  of  the  suggestion  made 
some  fifteen  years  later,  when  a  plant  from  the 
original  importation  flowered  in  the  collection  of 
E.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Harefield  Hall,  Wilmslow, 
and  proved  to  be  the  allied  O.  corynephorum. 
Lindl.,  a  handsome  species  described  over  sixty 
years  earlier  from  dTied  specimens  collected  by 


Matthews  at  Moyobamba,  and  till  then  un- 
known in  cultivation.  The  circumstances  justi- 
fied the  suggestion  that  the  two  species  "  grow 
together,  and  as  often  happens  in  the  0.  ma- 
cranthum  section,  may  be  confused  when  out  of 
flower."  We  have  now  evidence  that  both  the 
species  grow  at  Moyobamba.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  to  understand  the  remarks  that  the  two 
were  supposed  to  be  identical,  "  an  error  that  is 
now  proved,"  and  that  0.  Leopoldianum  was 
"  said  to  be  synonymous "  with  0.  coryne- 
phorum, for  this  i6  just  what  I  did  not  say  in 
the  article  {Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1885,  ii.,  p. 
340,  fig.  130),  which  your  writer  cites.  I  clearly 
pointed  out  the  differences  between  the  two 
species,  and  added  :  "  A  few  other  plants  are 
known,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  they 
are  when  they  flower."  We  are  still  without  the 
information,  for  we  do  not  know  the  history  of 
the  plant  of  0.  corynephorum  which  afterwards 
bloomed  with  Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown. 
R.  A.  liolfe. 

[0.  corynephorum  was  certificated  under  the 
name  of  0.  Leopoldianum,  hence  the  ground  for 
confusion  to  which  reference  was  made  in.  our 
notes. — Eds.] 


FLORISTS'     FLOWERS. 


PELARGONIUMS  FORTY  YEARS  AGO. 
Although  I  cannot    carry    my    memory    for 

seventy  years,  yet  the  extraet  from  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  for  1844,  published  on  p.  297 
of  last  issue,  was  interesting  to  me.  For  about 
forty  years  I  have  been  more  or  less  in  touch 
with  the  new  plant6  put  into  commerce  by 
British  and  Continental  nurserymen.  A  strik- 
ing feature  is  the  difference  in  prices  between  the 
novelties  distributed  at  the  present  day,  and 
those  of  even  forty  years  ago.  Your  correspon- 
dent of  seventy  years  ago  referred  in  all  proba- 
bility to  the  show  Pelargoniums  which  were  then 
and  for  many  years  afterwards  greatly  appre- 
ciated. In  those  days  the  Zonal-leaved  varie- 
ties were  generally  spoken  of  as  "  Geraniums." 
The  remark  in  the  extract  of  a  guinea 
or  guineas  being  charged  for  a  single  plant 
is  readily  understood,  as  in  a  catalogue 
of  new  plants  distributed  by  Messrs.  Rol- 
lisson,  of  Tooting,  in  1858,  when  prices  were  a 
little  easier,  for  no  fewer  than  ten  of  the  new 
show  Pelargoniums  a  guinea  and  a  half  each  was 
charged.  The  raisers  of  those  days  were  Beck, 
Dobson,  Foster,  Hoyle,  Storey  and  Turner.  In 
the  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  St.  John's 
Wood,  for  1875,  the  same  price  was  still  de- 
manded, but  only  for  two  of  the  varieties 
offered.  The  year  1875  was  noteworthy  for  the 
fact  that  the  first  double-flowered  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium  was  distributed.  This  was  the 
variety  Koenig  Albert,  which  I  think  has  long 
since  disappeared.  The  price  was  15s.  per 
plant. 

In  returning  to  the  show  Pelargoniums,  it  may 
be  noted  that  by  1881  all  the  above-named 
raisers  had  dropped  out  except  Mr.  Foster,  of 
Clewer  Manor,  near  Windsor,  a  selection  from 
whose  seedlings  were  annually  distributed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough.  In  his  cata- 
logue for  1881  the  guinea  and  a  half  was  seen  no 
more,  the  prices  charged  being  15s.  and  one 
guinea. 

Soon  after  that  time  the  6how  Pelargonium 
began  to  decline  in  popular  favour,  owing  to  a 
great  extent  to  the  fact  that  in  order  to  obtain 
flowers  that  fulfilled  the  ideal  of  the  old-time 
florist,  so  much  in-and-in  breeding  took  place 
that  the  plants  were  weakened,  and  could  not 
hold  their  own  for  general  purposes  with  the 
more  vigorous  and  less  correctly  marked  forms 
to  which  the  name  of  "decorative"  is  gene- 
rally applied.  Now  the  old  florists'  type  of  show 
Pelargonium  is  almost  gone,  though  the  title  of 
"show"  is  still  seen  occasionally.     Some  of  Mr. 


Foster's  latest  seedlings  were  remarkable  for 
their  brilliant  colours,  but  the  habit  was  poor 
and  tba  trusses  of  bloom  small. 

Another  period  of  high-priced  Pelargoniums 
occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixties,  when 
the  tricolour-leaved  varieties  were  all  the  rage 
and  guineas  were  freely  paid  for  the  best  of 
them.      IF.    T. 

EARLY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Apropos  of  the  note  on  this  subject  printed 
on  p.  300,  I  may  say  that  early  Chrysanthe- 
mums have  done  remarkably  well  here  this  year. 
The  earliest  commenced  flowering  in  the  first 
week  of  August,  and  I  cut  a  large  quantity  of 
flowers  to-day.  If  the  weather  be  favourable  1 
have  hopes  of  cutting  for  another  fortnight. 
Being  rather  high,  we  do  not  get  the  frosts  till 
late  in  the  autumn.  The  plants  were  propa- 
gated from  cuttings  in  January,  set  out  in  boxes, 
hardened  off,  topped  and  planted  late  in  April. 
The  ground  selected  was  a  very  good  border  in 
the  kitchen  garden  which  had  been  trenched  and 
manured  for  two  successive  years.  The  plants 
were  watered  immediately  after  they  were  set 
out,  but  the  water-pot  has  not  once  been  used 
on  them  since.  They  form  now  a  huge  mass  of 
flowers  and  are  the  admiration  of  all  who  see 
them.  The  varieties  are  by  no  means  new,  for 
in  the  list  given  on  p.  300  only  two  varieties  of 
uur  collection  are  mentioned.  William  F.  Rowles, 
Ellis-field  Manor  Gardens,  Basingstoke, 
October  30. 


OAKLANDS,  WIMBLEDON    PARK. 

Immediately  on  entering  the  Surrey  estate  of 
Mrs.  Berry  de  Brown  the  visitor  is  impressed 
by  its  delightful  situation.  The  garden  front  of 
the  house  commands  views  of  the  distant  hill- 
side, whilst  in  the  valley  below  is  situate  the 
Wimbledon  Park  estate,  which  was  recently  ac- 
quired, partly  through  subscription,  by  the 
Borough  Council  for  the  public.  Throughout  the 
summer  the  flower-beds  on  the  terrace  have  been 
brilliant  with  colour,  supplied  chiefly  by  Paul 
Crampel  and  Mrs.  Parker  Pelargoniums.  At  one 
end  of  the  terrace  there  is  an  unusually  fine 
winter  garden,  which  was  erected  quite  recently 
by  the  Sycamore  Works  Company.  The  large 
structure,  which  is  built  of  Teak  wood  and 
glazed  with  large  panes  of  mottled  glass,  is  of 
exceptionally  graceful  design  and  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  residence.  This  winter  garden  is 
used  a  great  deal  by  Mrs.  Berry  de  Brown,  who 
prefers  the  quiet  restfulness  of  foliage  rather 
than  the  brilliance  of  flowering  plants  which  is 
the  general  rule  in  conservatories.  The  end  wall 
and  the  back  are  masked  by  rockwork  planted 
with  Asparagus  Sprengeri,  A.  nlumosus,  many 
Ferns,  trailing  Tradescantias,  and  foliage  species 
of  Begonia  and  similar  plants,  with  very 
good  effect.  A  sufficiency  of  tables  and  chairs  is 
set  amongst  the  large  groups  of  Palms,  Ferns 
and  other  ornamental  foliage  plants,  which  are 
tastefully  arranged  on  the  tiled  floor.  But 
although  the  chief  effect  is  obtained  from  the 
cool,  restful  green  of  such  Palms  as  Kentia  Fors- 
teriana  and  Cocus  flexuosus,  and  large  specimen 
Maidenhair  Ferns,  these  plants  are  relieved  by 
occasional  batches  of  seasonable  flowering  plants, 
and  also  by  excellent  examples  of  Acalypha 
macafeana,  and  the  best  varieties  of  Begonia 
Rex.  During  the  Chrysanthemum  season  the 
general  rule  is  relaxed  and  many  pots  of  large- 
flowered  varieties  are  placed  in  the  groups.  In. 
spite  of  the  exceptional  drought  the  large, 
gently-sloping  lawn  has  been  beautifully  fresh 
and  green,  thus  forming  an  ideal  framing  for 
the  many  beds  of  Roses  which  luxuriate  in  the 
rich,  loamy  soil.  The  Hybrid  Tea  varieties  have 
been    specially    floriferous. 

The  herbaceous  borders  intersect  the  kitchen 
garden,  and  at  the  present  season  a  splendid  col- 
lection     of       Michaelmas      Daisies       and       the 
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best  garden  varieties  of  Dahlia  make  attractive 
displays.  Tall  stems  of  many  Hollyhocks, 
bearing  their  last  blooms  and  numerous  seed 
vessels,  are  sufficient  evidence  of  their  mag- 
nificence during  the  summer  months,  when  Del- 
phiniums, Erigerons,  Oriental  Poppies,  Helen- 
iums,  Paeoniee,  Lupins,  and  many  other  plants 
were  also  in  their  full  glory. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  the  crops  evidence  the 
same  careful  attention  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Payne, 
who,  for  the  past  five  years,  has  had  charge 
of  the  gardens,  and  who  during  this  time  has 
gained  considerable  repute  as  a  successful  ex- 
hibitor of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  and  of 
tasteful  groups  of  plants  at  the  flower  shows 
held  at  Richmond,  Roehampton,  and  other 
places.  Plums,  Peaches,  and  Pears  are  the 
favourite  fruits  at  Oaklands,  so  one  finds 
the  kitchen  garden  walls  well  furnished 
with  trees  of  these  kinds,  and  the  contents 
of  the  fruit-room  tell  of  good  crops  of  the 
latter  fruit  and  of  Apples.  The  glasshouses, 
which  are  situated  in  the  kitchen  garden, 
contain  successional  batches  of  plants  for 
the  decoration  of  the  winter  garden,  and 
the  ripening  growths  of  Peaches  and  laterals 
of  the  Vines  all  promise  good  crops  for  next 
year.  Melons  are  also  a  crop  of  the  past,  and 
the  glasshouse  which  contained  this  fruit  is  now 
occupied  by  sturdy,  short-jointed  plants  of 
Dawkins'  Sceptre  Tomato,  already  ripening  the 
first  fruits.  No  account  of  Oaklands  would  be 
complete  without  mention  of  the  enviable  gar- 
dener's house  and  comfortable  bothy  which  Mrs. 
Berry  de  Brown  has  built ;  thus  showing  in  a 
practical  and  praiseworthy  manner  the  deep  in- 
terest 6he  takes  in  her  garden.     B. 


NOTES   ON   CONIFERS. 


I.— CUPRESSUS  TORULOSA. 

This  beautiful  Cypress  was  at  one  time  fairly 
frequent  in  our  Conifer  collections,  but  on 
account  of  its  susceptibility  to  severe  frosts  is 
now  seldom  met  with  except  in  the  more  shel- 
tered parts  of  the  British  Isles,  where  the 
climate  is  mild.  The  best  trees  of  Cupressus 
torulosa,  Don  (see  fig.  122),  are  found  in 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall.  One  of  the  most 
notable  specimens  is  at  Killerton,  near 
Exeter.  When  measured  in  1905  this  was 
65  feet  high  by  5  feet  4  inches  in  girth  at  5  feet 
from  the  ground  and  was  in  excellent  health.  I 
saw  trees  from  35  to  45  feet  high  at  Pencarrow 
and  Tregothiian  in  Cornwall  during  1908-9. 
Elwes  and  Henry*  mention  others  at  Heanton, 
Satchville,  North  Devon,  at  Haldon  House, 
Exeter,  and  at  Melbury,  Dorset,  the  latter  be- 
longing to  the  variety  corneyana,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  drooping  branchlets.  In  April. 
1908,  I  was  shown  an  avenue  of  this  species  in 
the  garden  of  Mr.  Hargreaves  at  Cluffnells  Park, 
Lyndhurst.  This  consists  of  nine  trees,  on  each 
side  of  a  walk,  the  trees  having  been  raised  from 
seed  brought  from  India  in  1860.  They  are  now 
about  45  feet  high  by  4£  feet  in  girth,  and  have 
the  characteristic  conical  habit  of  this  species. t 
In  the  Midlands  there  are  trees  at  Eastnor 
Castle,  Herefordshire,  and  at  Hewell  Grange, 
near  Redditch,  and  recently  I  have  discovered 
two  trees  in  the  pleasure  grounds  at  Woburn 
Abbey.  These  were  probably  planted  in  Forbes' 
time,  although  they  are  not  mentioned  in 
Pinetum.  Woburnense.  The  taller  of  these  is 
38  feet  high  by  5  feet  in  girth.  I  have  also  seen 
a  small  tree  at  Riverhill,  near  Sevenoaks.  In 
Ireland  there  are  trees  at  Fota  and  Powerecourt. 

In  a  wild  state  this  Cypress  is  only  known 
from  the  outer  ranges  of  the  Western  Hima- 
layas, where  it  grows  on  limestone  from  5,000 
to  9,000  feet  elevation  and  has  a  somewhat  local 
distribution.  In  some  localities  here  it  attains 
a  great  size,  trees  150  feet  high  and  37  feet  in 

*  Trees  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  V.  1163(1910). 
t  Elwes  and  Henry,  I.e.  V.,  t.  294. 


girth  being  on  record.  The  timber  is  very  dur- 
able, and  is  used  in  India  for  building  purposes 
and  for  railway  sleepers. 

The  history  of  the  species  is  as  follows  : — 
First  described  by  David  Don  in  his  Prodrom/us 
Nepahnsis,  p.  55  (1825),  on  material  collected 
about  twenty  years  previously  in  Nepal  by  Buch- 
anan-Hamilton, it  was  introduced  into  European 


others  at  Kew  suffered  a  similar  fate  in  1895.  § 
Law&on  {Pinetum  Britannicum,  II.  [201],  1884) 
states  that  out  of  52  specimens  in  England  34 
were  killed  outright  and  11  injured  during  the 
winter  of  1860-61. 

The  illustration  (see  fig.  122),  which  represents 
a  branch  from  one  of  the  Woburn  trees,  shows  well 
the  characteristic  arrangement  of  the  branchlets, 


Fig.   122. — cupressus  torulosa. 


[Photograph  by  E.  J.  IVaths. 


cultivation  by  Dr.  Wallich  in  1824.  Further  sup- 
plies of  seed  were  sent  to  England  in  subsequent 
years,  but  though  it  was  planted  at  many  places 
a  large  number  of  trees  have  been  killed  by 
severe  winters.  Trees  at  Gunnersbury  Park  and 
Dropmore  were  cut  off  by  frost  in  1867-8,t  and 

t  Gard.  Chron,  1868,  pp.  152,  465. 


which  form  a  useful  character  for  distinguishing 
the  Himalayan  Cypre6s  from  allied  species. 

The  foliage  is  said  to  be  noticeably  fragrant 
on  a  windy  day  on  the  leeward  side  of  a  tree.O 
A.  Bruce  Jackson. 


■■)  Kew  Bulletin,  1896,  p,  8. 

II  Hood  in  Gard.  Chron.,  1817,  p.  766. 
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NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


The    Daffodil   Year    Book.* 

The  Daffodil  Tear  Booh  for  1914  forms  the 
seoond  annual  volume  of  the  series.  In  the  first 
85  pages  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jacob  has  collected  a 
number  of  short  articles  of  interest  to  growers. 

The  first  article  is  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Leak,  on 
"  The  Season  of  1914."  This  is  not,  as  might  be 
surmised  from  the  title,  a  talk  about  the 
weather,  which  is  only  incidentally  mentioned 
at  the  end,  but  rather  a  description  of  some  of 
the  Daffodils  shown  during  the  year.  One  of  the 
additions  to  our  Daffodils  which  is  being  sought 
for  meet  eagerly  is  a  really  hardy  and  good  deep 
yellow  Daffodil,  flowering  late  in  the  season. 
Sir  F.  W.  Moore,  writing  on  Daffodils  in  grass, 
echoes  the  wish,  but  also  asks  for  a  tall 
growing  variety.  For  his  special  purpose  this 
seems  a  doubtful  advantage.  In  the  open  field 
or  park  the  Daffodil  has  to  endure  the  buffeting 
of  much  wind,  and  often  the  passage  of  animals, 
and  in  these  conditions  a  tall  stem  is  often  a 
source   of  weakness. 

The  raising  of  new  seedlings  by  crosses  from 
the  garden  varieties  have  now  been  carried  so  far 
that  it  is,  not  surprising  to  find  hybridisers  look- 
ing out  for  fresh  blood  in  the  shape  of  new 
species,  with  which  to  attempt  to  obtain  a  fresh 
break.  The  subject  is  discussed  by  the  Rev. 
G.  H.  Engleheart,  who  directs  attention  to 
Galicia  and  the  north-easterly  corner  of  Spain 
as  at  present  the  most  promising  fields  for  new 
discoveries. 

Mr.  G.  Stocks  contributes  an  elaborate  treatise 
on  the  Daffodil  fly,  Merodon  equestrts,  the  his- 
tory of  which  he  traces  literally  ah  ovo. 

Mr.  Jacob  himself  gives  adescriptive  aecountof 
90  new  or  prominent  flowers  of  1914,  several 
of  which  are  illustrated  by  photographs. 
Of  these  illustrations  -the  pictures  of  Florists' 
Favourite,  Elphin,  Lord  Lister  and  Crystalline 
are  perhaps  the  most  pleasing.  Mrs.  D.  V.  West 
is  depicted  twice,  the  first  illustration  showing 
the  flower  as  .grown  in  this  country,  the  second 
as  grown  in  Australia,  where  it  was  raised,  and 
where  it  is  said  to  do  better  than  any  imported 
variety.  It  is  evidently  a  fine  bloom,  and  as  it 
is  illustrated  the  Australian  flower  seems  to  have 
a  longer  and  less  expanded  oup  than  that  from 
the  English-grown  plant. 

The  volume  contains  photographs  and  short 
biographies  of  several  celebrities  among  Daffodil 
growers.  Appropriately  enough,  these  are 
headed  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  and  the  late  Mr. 
F.   W.  Burbidge. 

Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the  times  of 
flowering  of  different  varieties  in  this  country. 
The  annual  is,  however,  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  doings  of  British  or  even  European  Daf- 
fodil growers,  for  it  contains  accounts  of  the  in- 
terest taken  in  the  flower  in  America,  California, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  It  is  interesting 
to  trace  the  manner  in  which  the  Daffodil  seems 
to  have  gradually  changed  its  time  of  flowering 
to  suit  the  conditions  of  the  Antipodes. 

The  last  part  of  the  volume,  pp.  86  to  140,  is 
taken  up  with  accounts  of  Daffodil  shows  and 
other  like  'matters.  This  part  of  it  come6  within 
Charles  Lamb's  description  of  books  which  are 
no  books,  and  calls  for  little  comment  except 
that  it  is  given  at  rather  unnecessary  length. 
The  volume  concludes  with  the  schedule  of 
prizes  for.  the  show  in  April,  1915.  On  this  the 
best  criticism  is  the  picture  of  the  1914  show 
given  opposite  p.  85.  A  white  background  is  one 
of  the  worst  against  which  to  show  the  Daffodil, 
and  the  depressing  uniformity  of  the  rows  of 
vases,  each  containing  exactly  three  flowers,  can 
scarcely  have  failed  to  escape  the  notice  of  visi- 
tors. Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  we  may  some 
day  see  the  baskets  and  artistically  arranged 
vases  and  tables  referred  to  by  Mrs.  Francis 
King  in  her  account  of  the  Daffodil  in  America 

»  Tin-  Daffodil  Year  Btiik.  Published  under  the  direction 
ot  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  (W.  Wesley  and  Son. 
PricT  'i.  6d.) 


finding  a  place  in  the  Westminster  schedule,  and 
that  some  effort  may  be  made  to  provide  classes 
likely  to  encourage   the  small  cultivator?     H. 


"LET   GLASGOW   FLOURISH." 

SWEET  PEAS  IN  A  CITY  PARK. 

I  was  in  Glasgow  on  October  7,   giving  a  lec- 
ture on  "Sweet  Peas"  to  the  Glasgow  and  West 
of    Scotland  Horticultural    Society,    and     at  the 
meeting  Mr.   Whitton,   V.M.H.,   put   up  an  ex- 
hibit of  sixty  bunches  of  grand  Sweet  Peas  which 
had  been  grown  by  one  of   his  superintendents, 
Mr.    John    Williamson,    at     Bellahouston   Park. 
The   flowers   were   large,    clean  and    well    staged 
with  plenty  of  their  own  healthy  foliage.     Such 
a  display  surprised  me.     Grown  within  two  miles 
of  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  in  such  fine  con- 
dition in  October,  I  looked  upon  the  display  as  a 
tribute  to  the  Sweet  Pea.  The  following  morning 
found  me  in  Bellahouston  Park,  piloted  there  by 
Mr.   Smellie,    the  chief  of   Mr.    Whitton's  office 
staff.     We     soon     found     Mr.    Williamson.      In 
answer  to  some  queries  he  informed  me  that  the 
park     is   185    acres    in   extent,   and    that     it     is 
only  one-and-a-half  mile  south-west  of  the  centre 
of  the  city.     The  Sweet  Peas  are  grown  in  what 
was  once  the  garden  of  the  old  mansion  house  of 
Ibroxhill.     It  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  and 
the      soil    is      a     medium      dark     loam,      which 
doubtless  has  been  in  cultivation  for  a  century 
or  more.     I  found  the   Sweet  Peas  all  grown   in 
clumps  and  still  full  of  bloom  from  about  three 
or  four  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  tops,  which 
were   9  feet  high  and  about  3  feet   in  diameter. 
Elfrida     Pearson,     King     Manoel,     John     Ing- 
man,  King  White  and  Mrs.   C.  W.   Breadmore 
bore    three     bloom-sprays     in     abundance     and 
flower-stems  12  to  15  inches  long.     Rain  had  been 
plentiful   since  the   beginning  of   August.     This 
no   doubt  largely  accounted  for  the  fine  display 
so  late  in  the  season,  but  much  is  also  due  to  the 
method  of  culture.     I  found  the  seeds  were  sown 
in  boxes  in    the    first  week    in  February.     The 
plants  were  not  transplanted.     They  were  grown 
as  hard  and  stubby    as   possible  in   frames  and 
planted   out  in   April  in   clumps  of   five   plants. 
Very  little  disbudding  was  done.     The  arrange- 
ment as  to  staking  is  this.     A  very  strong  stake 
is  put  firmly  in  the  centre  and  a  circle  (2  feet 
diameter)    of  wide-meshed   wire  netting  is  fixed 
to  this.     It  suits  admirably.     The  ground  is  pre- 
pared   in   autumn  by   being  trenched  two   spits 
deep  and  the  bottom  moved  with  a  fork.    Plenty 
of      old     manure      is      dug      in     with     a    little 
bone-meal     and     superphosphate.       It     is     left 
undisturbed      till      two      weeks     or     so     before 
planting,     when     a     dusting    of       slaked     Irish 
lime  is  applied  and  the  surface  pointed  over  and 
levelled   ready   for  planting.     About  fifty   sorts 
in  all  are  grown.     From  the  season's  observation 
Sir.    Williamson  has   found    the   following   most 
satisfactory  throughout: — Arthur  Unwin,  Edrom 
Beauty,    Elfrida  Pearson,    John   Ingman,   Isobel 
Malcolm,  King  White,  Lavender  George  Herbert, 
King  Manoel,  Maud   Holmes,  Mrs.   Cuthbertson, 
Mrs.   0.    W.   Breadmore,   Mrs.    R.    Hallam,   Mrs. 
Routzahn,  Rosabelle,  R.  F.  Felton  and  Thomas 
Stevenson.      There  was    no    sign    of   running    of 
colour   in  any  of  the  edged  or  bicolor  varieties, 
and  there  was  no  streak  or  disease  of  any  kind. 
Mr.    Williamson  does  not  grow  Sweet  Peas  two 
years  in  succession  on  the  same  ground. 

At  this  season  the  other  effective  features  of 
the  garden  are  the  collections  of  early-flower- 
ing Chrysanthemums  and  Collerette  Dahlias.  The 
finest  thing,  to  my  mind,  in  Chrysanthemums 
was  Craigmillar,  a  grand  yellow  about  2  feet  in 
height.  Balmoral  and  Goldstein  were  outstand- 
ing in  the  Collerette  -Dahlias.  There  is  a  fine 
bonder  of  Heaths  and  another  of  hardy  Ferns, 
and   a  big  rockery  in  course  of  construction. 

Im  conclusion  let  me  congratulate  Mr.  Whitton 
on  having  everything  in  the  garden  named.  W. 
i  'uthbtrtson,  Duddingfon. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    HARDY   FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  J.  G.  Weston,  Gardener  to  Lady  Northcote, 
Eastwell  Park.  Ashford.  Kent. 

Pruning     and     Training     Wall-Trees.— 

The  pruning  and  training  of  fruit  trees  on  walls 
should  be  pushed  forward  on  favourable  days  so 
that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  work  may  be  com- 
pleted before  the  winter.  The  operator  should 
place  planks  on  the  border,  as  then  not  only  will 
the  work  be  done  more  comfortably,  but 
trampling  of  the  surface  will  be  prevented. 
The  Morello  Cherry  drops  its  leaves  early,  and 
a  start  may  be  made  with  these  trees.  Where 
summer  pruning  has  been  attended  to  not  much 
time  need  be  expended  on  the  trees.  First  saw 
out  any  of  the  larger  branches  that  are  worn 
out,  then  remove  rough  snags  and  all  weak 
shoots  that  are  not  required  for  filling  the  space. 
The  pruning  should  follow  the  lines  adopted 
for  Peaches  and  Nectarines — that  is,  cut  out  as 
much  of  the  old  fruiting  wood  as  can  be  dispensed 
with  and  train  in  its  place  well-ripened  shoots 
of  the  current  year.  It  is  best  to  do  the  pruning 
before  the  trees  are  loosened  from  the  wall, 
as  the  operators  will  then  be  able  to  see  what 
shoots  can  be  spared  and  what  are  necessary  to 
furnish  the  wall  space.  Neglected  Morello 
Cherries  may  be  renovated  in  a  much  shorter 
time  than  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  most  fruit 
trees.  It  is  necessary  to  train  in  almost  all  the 
healthy  young  wood  and  remove  worthless 
shoots,  but  the  cutting  out  of  much  growth 
at  one  time  is  not  to  be  recommended.  After 
the  trees  are  pruned  let  them  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  before  they  are  fastened  to  the  wall. 
Holes  in  the  wall  should  be  made  good  with 
cement  as  they  form  lurking  places  for  insect 
pests. 

Sweet  Cherries. —The  method  of  pruning 
the  Sweet  Cherry  is  entirely  different  from  that 
practised  in  the  case  of  Morellos,  for  the  Sweet 
Cherry  fruits  best  on  spurs  that  are  found  on  the 
old  wood.  Pruning  and  thinning  the  trees  in  the 
summer  result  in  spur  formation,  and  trees  that 
have  been  summer  pruned  will  require  but  little 
attention  now.  On  no  account  cut  out  large 
branches  or  use  the  knife  more  than  is  necessary, 
for  this  is  a  frequent  cause  of  gumming.  If  the 
tree  has  been  neglected  the  work  of  pruning 
must  be  done  with  very  great  care. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  H.  J.  Chapman.  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Cookson, 
Oakwood,    Wylam-on-Tyne. 

The    East    Indian    House.— Many    of      the 

Orchids  grown  in  this  house  have  matured  their 
growths,  but  some,  including  Aerides,  Vanda, 
Saccolabium  and  Rhyncostylis  are  still  growing 
at  the  roots.  Watch  the  conditions  carefully 
and  prevent  the  atmosphere  getting  over- 
charged with  moisture  when  the  temperature 
falls  suddenly,  as  this  would  be  very  harmful. 
Phalaenopsis  and  other  plants  with  fleshy  foliage 
are  very  susceptible  to  injury  from  sudden 
changes  in  the  weather ;  a  chill  will  frequently 
cause  the  foliage  to  become  disfigured,  and  even 
to  drop.  Specimens  of  Phalaenopsis,  with 
flower-spikes  developing,  should  be  grown  in 
plenty  of  light  to  prevent  the  inflorescences  from 
becoming  drawn.  Directly  Vanda  Parishii.  Sac- 
colabium and  allied  Orchids  with  fleshy  roots 
have  finished  growing  they  will  need  only  very 
little  root  moisture.  Where  such  plants  have  to 
be  grown  in  houses  that  are  kept  damp  for 
other  occupants  it  is  wise  to  remove  some  ot 
the  Sphagnum-moss  and  potting  compost  to  pre- 
vent them  from  becoming  unduly  moist  whilst 
they  are  at  rest. 

Seedling  Calanthes.—  The  seeds  of  many 
kinds  of  Orchids  have  been  longer  in  germinating 
this  season  than  usual  and  some  of  the  seedlings 
are  only  just  ready  for  transplanting,  but  this 
work  should  be  done  now  without  delay.  Some 
allow  seedling  Calanthes  to  remain  in  the  seed- 
bed over  the  winter,  transplanting  them  in  t he- 
spring,  but  there  is  a  danger  in  this,   for  it  is 
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often  a  trouble  to  find  the  tiny  plants  after  their 
foliage  has  withered,  and  they  are,  liable  to  be- 
come dried  up.  This  is  specially  true  when  the 
seeds  have  been  germinated  in  the  pots  of  the  old 
plants,  for  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  compost 
dry  to  rest  the  parent?.  For  seedlings  employ 
very  small  pots  and  fill  them  two^thirds  their 
depth  with  clean  broken  crocks.  Use  a  com- 
post of  two  parts  finely-chopped  fibrous  peat  and 
one  part  Sphagnum-moss.  Prepare  the  pots  in 
advance,  trimming  the  surface  neatly  by  clip- 
ping, and  give  the  material  a  good  soaking.  It 
is  my  practice  to  place  several  plants  together 
in  the  same  receptacle,  but  care  must  be  exer- 
cised in  doing  this  or  the  roots  will  be  injured. 
Take  measures  to  prevent  damping,  and  grow 
the  plants  in  a  warm  place  next  to  the  roof 
glass,  where  they  will  not  only  obtain  plenty 
of  light  but  the  conditions  will  be  drier  than 
on  the  stage.  Reduce  the  amount  of  root  water- 
ings as  the  foliage  dies.  Plants  that  are  looked 
after  carefully  frequently  flower  the  following 
autumn  after  potting. 


PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  C.  H.  Cook,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
Knawsley    Hall,    Lancashire. 

Camellia.— The  flower  buds  of  Camellias  are 
now  swelling,  and  care  is  needed  in  watering,  for 
if  the  roots  become  very  dry  the  flower  buds  will 
drop.  Keep  the  foliage  clean  by  sponging ;  soap 
and  water  with  the  sponge  will  remove  the  black 
deposit  that  is  often  found  on  the  leaves,  also 
white  scale  insects  on  the  branches.  At  this 
stage  the  plants  may  be  fed  with  manure  water 
or  a   concentrated   fertiliser. 

Solanum  capsicastrum. —  If  the  berries 
are  not  yet  coloured  employ  a  little  more  heat 
and  feed  the  roote  with  weak  liquid  manure 
water.  Aphis  is  a  common  pest  of  these  plants, 
and  the  house  should  be  fumigated  at  intervals. 

Callicarpa  purpurea.— This  plant  is  very 
attractive  just  now  with  its  bunches  of  lilac- 
coloured  berries.  The  plants  should  be  grown  at 
the  warmer  end  of  the  conservatory  or  in  the 
intermediate  house. 

The  Show  House.  — Keep  the  conservatory 
as   light   as   possible,   removing   all   superfluous 

frowths  from  such  climbers  as  Cobaea  scandens, 
vy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  also  Fuchsias,  Helio- 
tropes and  other  plants  that  are  trained  to  the 
pillars.  The  brightest  subjects  now  are  the 
Chrysanthemums,  and  these  should  be  arranged 
so  that  their  colours  harmonise ;  for  example, 
bronze  may  be  associated  with  yellow,  pink  with 
mauve,  whilst  red  and  white  go  well  together. 
Dwarf  bush  plants  may  be  arranged  on  the 
stages  in  batches  in  proximity  to  Salvia  splen- 
dens,  Zonal-leaved  Pelargoniums,  white  Mar- 
guerites, Heliotropes,  and  Browallia  speciosa 
major.  Keep  the  atmosphere  somewhat  dry,  as 
Chrysanthemums  are  liable  to  damping.  Admit 
air  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  use  a  little 
fire-heat  when  the  nights  are  damp  and  cold  to 
evaporate  excessive  moisture. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  W.  Crump,   Gardener  to  Earl  Beauchamp,   K.C.M.G., 
Madresfield   Court,  Worcestershire. 

Planting.—  November  is  the  busiest  month  of 
the  year  as  regards  the  planting  of  shrubs  and 
trees,  and  the  thinning  and  transplanting  of 
others  which  may  require  more  room  to  develop. 
A  few  specimens  of  hardy  flowering  shrubs, 
planted  6  to  12  feet  apart  on  turf,  and  allowed  to 
develop  naturally,  produce  a  far  better  effect  than 
do  crowded  belts  of  mixed  shrubberies.  Single 
specimens  may  consist  of  Forsythia  suspensa,  F. 
Fortunei,  Ribes  sanguinea,  Spiraea  aerifolia, 
Weigela  Eva  Rathke,  Buddleia  Veitchii,  B. 
magnifica,  Viburnum  plicatum,  and  other  decidu- 
ous kinds.  Of  evergreens  Berberis  stenophylla, 
B.  Darwinii,  Osmanthus,  Veronica  Traversii,  V. 
salicifolium  and  V.  Autumn  Glory,  Azara  micro- 
phylla  and  A.  Haastii  may  be  employed,  as  well 
as  Rhododendrons  where  the  soil  is  suitable. 
Among  the  single  specimens  an  occasional  group 
of  plants  may  be  interspersed,  such  as  Hy- 
drangea arborescens,  H.  grandiflora  and  H.  pani- 


culata,  Hypericum  patulum,  H.  multiflorum,  H. 
Moserianum,  and  the  double-flowered  Gorse.  A 
methodical  and  judicious  selection  of  these  may 
surround  the  lawn,  whose  boundary  may  be 
allowed  to  lose  itself  amongst  the  6hrubs  instead 
of  being  emphasised  by  the  usual  hard  and  fast 
line  of  shrubs  which  have  to  be  constantly 
trimmed  and  entail  much  labouT.  Many  re- 
cently introduced  6hrubs  may  be  added,  also 
the  improved  varieties  of  Philadelphus. 
Deutzia,  Lilac,  Styrax,  Stephanandra  and 
Genista.  A  garden  is  incomplete  without  a  few 
berry-bearing  shrubs  for  winter  effect.  Now 
is  the  time  for  planting  Cotoneaster  frigida  with 
its  large  panicles  of  scarlet  berries.  Crataegus 
pauciflora,  C.  Pyracantha  Lalandii,  Berberis 
communis,  Hollies  in  variety,  especially  Ilex 
camelliaefolia,  and  the  Snowberry  (Symphori- 
carpus  racemosus),  planted  in  conjunction  with 
Euonymus  europaeus  (Spindle  Tree),  are  all  very 
beautiful  when  in  berry. 

Dahlia  and  Begonia. —  In  this  district 
frost  has  destroyed  the  foliage  of  these  plants, 
and  the  roots  should  be  taken  up,  dried 
gradually,  labelled  and  stored  for  the  winter. 
It  is  an  advantage  to  keep  the  roots  of  Dahlias 
plump,  and  they  may  be  stored  in  a  cool,  dry 
cellar  or  in  a  shed  which  is  frost-proof.  After 
the  corms  of  Begonias  are  dry  they  should  be 
cleared  of  rubbish  and  soil  and  stored  in  sand. 

Lawns.— The  summer  lias  been  unsuited  to 
grass,  and  many  bare  patches  will  be  found  in 
the  turf,  especially  on  steep  slopes  or  dry  banks ; 
these  should  be  remedied.  Newly-made  lawns 
may  need  levelling,  for  it  may  be  found  that 
ground  that  was  made  up,  suoh  as  where  tree 
stumps  were  removed,  has  sunk  in  places.  The 
best  way  to  do  this  is  to  remove  the  turf  in  a 
thin  layer,  rolling  it  back  and  filling  up  the 
hollows  with  fairly  rich  loam.  When  the  turf 
is  replaced  see  that  it  is  perfectly  level  by  means 
of  the  straightedge,  taking  care  to  beat  it  quite 
firm.  Take  every  opportunity  that  affords  to 
roll  the  turf,  as  this  is  a  great  preventive  of  moss 
on  lawns.  The  waste  pieces  of  turf  from  patch- 
ing may  be  mixed  with  road  scrapings  to  form 
compost,  and  if  old  turf  is  available  from  the 
pasture  the  heap  may  be  made  to  one  of  con- 
siderable size,  as  compost  of  this  nature  is  valu- 
able for  many  purposes. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  R.   P.  Brotherston,    Gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Haddington,    Tyninghame,  East  Lothian. 

Seakale.— A  frost  will  now  be  sufficient  to 
cause  the  leaves  of  Seakale  to  fall  and  then 
the  first  batch  of  crowns  may  be  lifted.  Sea- 
kale differs  from  Rhubarb,  in  that  it  can  be 
induced  to  make  new  growth  immediately  the 
leaves  have  fallen,  provided  the  roots  are  placed 
in  a  very  high  temperature.  But  once  growth 
commences  the  receptacle  in  which  they  are 
being  forced  must  be  transferred  to  a  much 
cooler  house  or  frame,  otherwise  the  flavour  will 
be  inferior.  A  packing-case,  such  as  a  soap  or 
sugar  box,  is  suitable  in  which  to  plant  the 
crowns  for  early  forcing.  Leaf-mould  is  em- 
ployed here  as  plunging  material  for  the  roots, 
but  anything  that  retains  moisture  will 
serve  the  purpose,  for  Seakale  possesses 
the  property  of  being  able  to  grow  with- 
out soil,  as  anyone  can  prove  by  laying  the 
roots  out  flat  and  keeping  them  wet  and  warm. 
In  forcing,  therefore,  all  that  the  cultivator  has 
to  bear  in  mind  is  to  supply  the  conditions  best 
calculated  to  induce  the  production  of  a  growth 
which  obviously  has  been  previously  provided 
for  by  the  plant.  Perfect  darkness  must  be  en- 
sured whilst  forcing  continues. 

Asparagus.— Strong  crowns  of  Asparagus 
may  be  forced  with  ease  in  ordinary  manure- 
heated  frames.  Place  the  roots  on  a  layer  of 
leaf-mould  and  cover  the  crowns  with  the  same 
material  to  a  depth  of  several  inches.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  ventilate  the  frame.  The  plants 
in  the  permanent  beds  should  be  top-dressed 
with  a  few  inches  of  soil  after  the  stems  have 
been  removed  ;  if  the  beds  are  raised,  with  alleys 
between,  the  cleanings  from  the  latter  with  the 
addition  of  old  compost  and  rotted  manure  will 
do  good  and  give  the  beds  a  neat  appearance. 


Broccoli.— Early  Broccoli  has  been  disap- 
pointing, for  the  heads  developed  prematurely, 
and  there  is  every  promise  of  a  gap  in  the  supply 
before  the  mid-winter  crop  is  ready.  In  severe 
weather  some  protection  is  necessary ;  in  very 
cold  districts  the  simple  method  of  cutting  the 
roots  with  a  spade  may  be  resorted  to,  as  this 
has  an  appreciable  effect  on  the  preservation 
of  the  plants.  Plants  growing  in  very  heavy 
soil  may  be  lifted  and  laid  in  rows  with  the 
heads  facing  north,  close  enough  together  for 
the  leaves  of  plants  in  one  row  to  protect  the 
heads  in  the  next.  With  a  spade  mark  off  a 
space  5  feet  from  the  initial  row  and  throw 
out  a  deep  furrow  wide  enough  to  hold  and  cover 
the  roots  and  stems.  I  have  seen  plants  merely 
turned  over  in  a  slanting  direction,  but  this  is 
no  better  than  cutting  the  roots  with  a  spade, 
and,  as  the  space  for  the  worker  is  cramped, 
many  of  the  leaves  become  broken  in  the  process. 


FRUITS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  W.  Hedlet  Warren,   Gardener  to  the  Aston-Clinton 
Park  Estate  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild),  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

The  Vinery.— Let  the  earliest  vinery  be 
well  ventilated  in  order  to  give  the  vines  a  long 
period  of  rest  before  they  are  pruned  and  made 
ready  for  forcing.  When  the  time  for  pruning 
arrives  let  the  work  be  done  with  all  possible 
speed. 

Peaches     and     Nectarines.— Houses       in 

which  trees  are  grown  for  successional  fruiting 
should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible.  If  the  leaves 
are  still  hanging  and  the  general  condition  o' 
the  trees  shows  that  the  wood  is  still  immatuu 
use  a  little  fire-heat  but  continue  to  ventilate 
freely.  The  soil  should  be  in  a  moderately 
moist  condition,  but  take  care  not  to  over 
water  it. 

Pineapples.  — Very  careful  management  it 
necessary  to  obtain  ripe  Pines  in  May  and  the 
early  part  of  June.  Such  plants  as  are  intended 
to  furnish  fruits  at  the  time  mentioned  need 
special  attention  during  the  next  six  months. 
They  should  be  grown  in  a  bottom  heat  not 
higher  than  75°,  and  in  such  conditions  the 
roots  will  not  require  much  water,  for  they 
need  only  sufficient  moisture  to  prevent  the  soil 
from  drying  completely.  Keep  the  atmosphere 
dry,  and  maintain  a  night  temperature  of  about 
60° ;  during  the  day  the  temperature  may  rise 
5°  or  10°,  but  take  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  admit  plenty  of  fresh  air.  Young 
plants  must  not  be  grown  in  too  much  heat  at 
this  time  of  the  year;  it  will  be  sufficient  for 
these  if  the  night  temperature  is  about  58°. 
Continue  to  treat  fruiting  plants  as  advised  in  a 
former  calendar.  Any  fruits  that  are  not  re- 
quired for  use  immediately  should  be  retarded 
in  a  late  vinery  or  cool,  dry  room. 

The  Orchard  House.  — The  work  of-  re- 
potting and  top-dressing  fruit  trees  in  pots  de- 
mands attention,  but  before  proceeding  to  do 
this  make  a  careful  examination  of  each  speci- 
men to  ascertain  what  is  necessary  in  this 
respect.  Where  the  soil  is  sweet  and  the  roots 
not  cramped  for  space  re-potting  will  not  be 
necessary,  but  some  of  the  top  soil  may  be  re- 
moved and  replaced  by  fresh  compost,  making 
it  firm.  Trees  growing  in  sour  soil  need  re-pot- 
ting entirely,  and  usually  the  same  pots  can  be 
employed  again.  Trees  that  need  a  shift  should 
have  the  roots  denuded  of  about  two-thirds  of 
the  old  soil  and  re-potted  in  fresh  compost.  With 
careful  management  fruit  trees  continue  to  give 
good  results  for  many  years  without  employing 
larger  pots.  But  young  trees  that  are  in  a  fruit- 
ing condition  and  not  making  too  much  wood 
may  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  as  desired. 
Fruit  trees  growing  in  very  small  pots  need 
great  care  in  watering  during  the  summer,  and 
it  is  therefore  an  advantage  to  afford  a  liber?.! 
shift  until  the  largest-sized  pots  are  used,  when 
the  requirements  of  the  roots  may  be  met 
by  frequent  top-dressings  and  feeding.  When 
the  trees  have  been  potted  and  watered  they  may 
be  placed  together  and  the  pots  covered  with 
leaves  or  dry  litter  as  a  protection  from  frost. 
The  soil  for  pot  trees  should  consist  of  turfy 
loam  with  additions  of  crushed  bones  or  well- 
decayed  manure,  wood  ash,  and  chalk  or  lime 
rubble. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVEETISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER,  41.  Wellington  Street, 
Covent   Garden.  W.C. 

Editors  and  Publisher.  —  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  vs  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication,  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments,  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.  —  The 
Editors  do  not  -undertake  to  pay  for  any  contribu- 
tions or  illustrations,  or  to  return  wnused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special 
arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their 
correspondents. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of 
plants  for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
EDITORS.  41.  "Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden,    London-      Communications   should    be 

WRITTEN    ON    ONE     SIDE    ONLY      OF     THE    PAPER,    sent    OS 

early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

[In  the  following  li.it  of  Appointments  we  hare 
omitted  the  Chrysanthemum  Shows  which  we  hare 
reason  to  know  have  been  abandoned.  It  is  possible 
that  some  of  those  enumerated  may  not  be  held, 
although  we  have  no  information  to  this  effect.] 
FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  6— 

Eccles   and   Pendleton     Chrys.     Soc.     Sh.     (2   days). 

Corn  Exchange  Chrys.  and  Fruit  Show.     Derbyshire 

Card.  Chrys.  Sh.  (2' days). 

SATURDAY,   NOVEMBER   7— 

Formby   Hort.    Soc.    Chrys.    Sh. 
MONDAY.    NOVEMBER    9— 

Gloucestershire  Hort.  Soc.  Sh. 
TUESDAY,    NOVEMBER    10— 

Ulster   Hort.    Soc.    Chrys.    Sh.    at   Belfast    (2   days). 

Dover    Hort.    Soc.    Chrys.     Sh.    (2    days).      Woolton 

Chrys.  Sh.    B.G.A.  (Watford  Branch)  meet.    (Lecture 

by   Mr.    Cyril  Harding). 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  12— 

Sheffield  Chrys.  Sh.  (3  days).  Nottingham  Chrys. 
Sh.  (3  days).  Colchester  Chrys.  Sh.  Edinburgh 
Chrys.  Sh.  (3  days).  Dulwich  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days). 
Finchley  Ohrys.  Soc.  Show  (2  days). 

Average    Mean     Temperature    for    the     ensuing    week 
deduced  from    observations    during    the    last  Fifty 
Years  at  Greenwich,  44.1. 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

London,  Wednesday.  November  4  (6  p.m.)  :  53°. 
Gardeners'   Chronioie   Office,    41,    Wellington    Street. 
Covent  Garden,  London.     Thursday,  November  5 
(10    a.m.)  :    Bar.    29.2 ;    Temp.    58°.        Weather- 
Sunshine. 


SALES     FOR     THE     ENSUING     WEEK. 

MONDAY,   TUESDAY,   WEDNESDAY,   THURSDAY, 
AND  FRIDAY— 

Bulbs  at  67  and  68,   Cheapside,   E.C.,   by    Protheroe 

and  Morris,  at  11. 
MONDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY— 

Rose    Trees,    Shrubs,    Lilies,    and    Dutch    Bulbs,    at 

Stevens'  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
TUESDAY.  WEDNESDAY,  THURSDAY,  FRIDAY, 
AND    SATURDAY— 

102,000   Fruit  Trees  at  Veitch's  Nurseries,    Feltham, 

by  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  12. 
WEDNESDAY— 

Trade    Sale  Bulbs,   Liliums,    etc.,    at  Protheroe  and 

Morris's  rooms,  at  3. 
THURSDAY— 

Special  Sale  Roses  at  Protheroe  and  Morris's  rooms, 

at  1. 


The   following    extracts 
Mr.  Wilson's        are  from  a  letter  written 

Botanical    Explor-      ,       m   i  n       , 

at  ions  in  japan,   at     lokyo    on     Septem- 
ber 6  last  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Wilson  to  Professor   Charles   S.   Sargent, 
of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  : 

I  have  just  returned  from  northern 
Hondo,  Hokkaido  and  Saghalin,  having 
been  absent  since  June  29.  I  have  had  a 
very  interesting  time,  though  somewhat 
handicapped  by  excessive  heat  and  heavy 
rains.  So  far  this  year  nine  typhoons  have 
struck  Japan,  and  I  think  I  must  have 
come  in  for  the  tail  end  of  every  one. 

In  Hokkaido  I  made  flying  trips  in  all 
directions — north,  south,  east  and  west — 
and     pretty    thoroughly    investigated    the 


forest  flora  of  the  island.  I  saw  every 
species  of  tree  which  grows  there,  and 
photographed  virtually  all  of  them.  As 
you  well  know,  the  Hokkaido  forests  are 
remarkable  more  on  account  of  the  size 
and  abundance  of  trees  than  for  variety. 
On  one  occasion  some  lumber  experts  ac- 
companied me  into  the  forest,  and  with 
their  assistance  I  was  able  to  fix  the 
"trade  "  and  scientific  names,  of  all  the 
more  important  trees.  In  Hokkaido  the 
lumber  trade  is  the  most  important  in- 
dustry, and  much  of  the  lumber  is  ex- 
ported to  America  and  Europe.  The  trade 
names  are  very  interesting ;  for  example, 
the  "  Red  Ash  "  of  Hokkaido  timber  par- 
lance is  an  Elm  (Ulmus  japonica).  In 
this  tree  I  find  names  like  var.  vulgaris 
and  var.  laevis  are  misleading.  In  adult 
trees  the  leaves  are  always  smooth  on  the 
upper  surface,  whereas  in  young  trees  and 
on  adventitious  shoots  the  leaves  are 
scabrid  above. 

Since  you  are  familiar  with  all  the 
Hokkaido  trees,  I  will  only  mention  three 
which  have  received  distinctive  names 
since  your  visit,  namely,  Acer  Meyeri 
Schwerin,  Salix  urbaniana  Seeman,  and 
Tilia  Maximowicziana  Shirasawa.  The 
first-named  is,  I  think,  nothing  but  a 
variety  of  Acer  pictum  with  the  wings  of 
the  samaras  pointing  forward  instead  of 
being  divergent.  The  Willow  is  in  all 
probability  the  same  as  S.  cardiophylla, 
and  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  tree  Wil- 
lows. It  has  a  huge  trunk  with  deeply 
corrugated  grey  bark,  massive,  wide- 
spreading  branches,  and  long,  broadly 
lanceolate  leaves  pubescent  and  glabrous 
on  the  under  side.  The  Linden  is  a  hand- 
some tree  with  large  leaves  clothed  on  the 
under  surface  with  a  pale  grey  felt.  For- 
merly this  tree  was  confused  with  T. 
Miqueliana,  a  species  now  considered  to 
exist  in  Japan  only  as  a  cultivated  tree. 

In  the  Kitami  province  I  saw  exten- 
sive forests  of  Quercus  dentata,  the  bark 
of  which  is  extensively  used  in  tanning 
leather.  The  wood,  though  hard  and 
tough,  is  of  little  value.  The  most  valu- 
able timber  tree  in  Hokkaido  is  Quercus 
grosseserrata,  and  the  world's  demand  for 
this  tree  increases  annually.  As  under- 
shrubs  in  the  forests  Cephalotaxus  dru- 
pacea  and  Daphniphyllum  humile  abound 
in  certain  places.  To  my  mind  the  hand- 
somest shrub  is  Sambucus  racemosa  var. 
pubescens,  which  has  pendulous  panicles 
of  intense  scarlet  fruits. 

In  Saghalin  I  travelled  from  Odo- 
mari  to  Sakai-hama  on  the  shores  of  the 
Okhotsk  Sea  and  investigated  the  forests 
at  several  places.  I  collected  every  woody 
plant  I  saw,  but  the  variety  is  very 
limited,  and  most  of  them  occur  in  Hok- 
kaido. The  forests  in  Saghalin  are  com- 
posed of  Larch,  Spruce,  and  Silver  Fir, 
with  Alder,  Elm,  Birch,  Willow  and  Pop- 
lar scattered  through.  The  valley  and 
woodlands  support  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
herbs  taller  than  a  man  on  horseback. 
Much  of  the  country  I  saw  is  well  suited 
for  cattle-breeding,  but  this  industry  de- 
mands more  capital  than  the  Japanese 
have  at  their  disposal.  At  present  the 
only  industries  of  importance  are  fishing, 
collecting  seaweed,  and  making  fish 
manure. 


On  the  coast  of  the  Okhotsk  Sea  Pinus 
pumila  covers  extensive  areas.  On  sand 
dunes  Juniperus  littoralis,  Rosa  rugosa 
and  Empetrum  nigrum  are  very  common; 
in  swampy  places  Cornus  canadensis  and 
Vaccinium  Oxycoccos  luxuriate.  The  most 
beautiful  shrujb  I  saw  was  a  Honeysuckle 
which  may  be  L.  Chamissoi,  Bunge.  It  is 
a  bush  2  to  4  feet  high,  much  branched, 
with  small,  roundish,  pale  glaucous  green 
leaves  and  large,  round,  coral-red  fruit. 
In  open  herb-  and  shrub-clad  places 
Crataegus  jozana  is  common.  This  is  a 
tree  up  to  30  feet  by  4  feet,  with  ascend- 
ing, spreading  branches  and  leaves  like 
those  of  C.  sanguinea,  but  hairy  on  the 
under  side.  I  examined  many  trees,  but 
could  find  no  fruit.  In  the  Sapporo  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  however,  I  secured  fruiting 
material.  The  fruit  when  ripe  is  black 
and  lustrous. 

The  particular  problem  I  set  myself  to 
solve  in  Hokkaido  and  Saghalin  con- 
cerned Larix  dahurica  var.  japonica  and 
L.  kurilensis.  Some  months  ago  in  con- 
versation Dr.  Shirasaw^a  stated  to  me 
that  two  kinds  of  Larch  grew  in  Saghalin, 
one  with  red-brown  cones,  which  he  re- 
gards as  L.  kurilensis,  another  with  green 
cones,  which  he  says  is  L.  dahurica 
var.  japonica.  Later,  at  Singapore,  I 
found  that  Dr.  Miyabe  held  similar 
views,  though  he  hesitated  to  supply 
names. 

In  Saghalin  I  found  that  Larch 
forms  very  extensive  forests  everywhere 
in  swampy  places.  The  trees  average 
40-75  feet  by  3-6  feet ;  the  largest  I  saw 
did  not  exceed  90  feet.  One  fine  old 
trunk  measured  10  feet  in  girth  5  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  branches  are 
sparse,  stiff  but  slender,  horizontally 
spreading  and  usually  upturned  at  the  ex- 
tremities. The  branchlets  are  very  short 
and  rigid,  and  the  growing  shoots  are 
pubescent  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Th«» 
leaves  are  short,  and  this,  together  with 
the  short,  rigid  branchlets  and  sparse 
branching  habit,  gives  the  tree  a  naked 
appearance.  On  growing  trees  the  leave® 
are  much  longer,  and  the  plants  appear  in 
consequence  much  more  leafy  and  rather 
distinct  from  the  adults.  The  trees  were 
fruiting  freely,  and  I  quickly  discovered 
individuals  with  red-brown  cones  and 
others  with  green  cones,  but  in  no  other 
particular  could  I  find  the  slightest  dif- 
ference. The  form  with  green  cones  was 
much  less  abundant  than  that  with  red- 
brown  cones,  and  I  felt  sure  the  former 
was  merely  a  variant  of  the  latter.  After 
several  hours'  search,  to  my  great  delight, 
I  found  several  trees  bearing  cones  in 
which  the  scales  were  half  green  and  half 
red-brown !  This  discovery  disproves 
effectually  the  theory  of  there  being  in 
Saghalin  two  kinds  of  Larch  distinguished 
by  the  colour  of  their  cones. 

Many  years  ago  in  St.  Petersburg 
Maximowicz  told  Dr.  Miyabe  that  his 
Larix  dahurica  var.  japonica  was  founded 
on  a  tree  which  he  (Maximowicz)  found 
growing  in  Hakodate  near  a.  shrine,  or 
temple.  Curiously  enough  Mivabe  has 
never  hunted  around  Hakodate  for  Maxi- 
mowicz's  tree.  Fires  have  at  different 
times  devastated  this  town,  and  the  chance 
of  finding   a  tree   which   grew  there   some 
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From  flowers  forced  into  bloom   in   March. 
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forty  odd  years  ago  seemed  very  remote, 
but  I  determined  to  try. 

Fortune  favoured  us,  and  through  the 
kind  services  of  the  British  Consul  per- 
mission was  granted  us  by  the  military 
authorities  to  photograph  the  tree  and  col- 
lect specimens  (Hakodate  is  a  fortified 
place,  and  photography  is  forbidden  under 
heavy  penalty).  The  tree  is  about  45  feet 
tall,  flat-headed,  with  a  trunk  6£  feet  in 
girth.  Unfortunately  there  were  not  any 
cones  on  the  tree,  but  the  hairy  shoots, 
habit,  place  where  it  grows,  etc.,  are  suffi- 
cient to  settle  the  question  of  its  identity. 
I  searched  everywhere  else  in  Hakodate, 
but  could  not  find  another  individual  of 
this  kind  of  Larix. 

In  Hokkaido  no  Larch  occurs  in  a 
wild  state.  Larix  Kaempferi  has  been  ex- 
tensively planted  by  "the  forestry  officials, 
and  in  the  extreme  north-east,  between 
Ivushino  and  Nemuro,  L.  kurilensis  has 
been  experimentally  planted.  I  had 
planned  a  visit  to  the  Kuriles  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  material  of  the  wild 
Larch  there,  but  a  typhoon  brought  the 
plan  to  nought.  However,  Dr.  Miyabe 
has  promised  us  a  Kurile  specimen  from 
his  herbarium  in  Sapporo. 

Whether  L.  kurilensis  is  a  good 
6pecies  distinct  from  L.  dahurica  can  be 
settled  when  I  return  to  the  Arboretum. 
But  it  is  certain  that  L.  dahurica  var. 
japonica  Max.  is  identical  with  Mayr's 
L.  kurilensis. 

In  Saghalin  I  discovered  and  col- 
lected Abies  sachalinensis  var.  nemo- 
rensis.  I  understood  that  heretofore  this 
variety  had  not  been  recorded  from  Sag- 
halin, and  all  Dr.  Miyabe's  efforts  to  re- 
discover it  in  the  type  locality  (Nemuro, 
in  north-east  Hokkaido)  have  so  far  been 
fruitless.  I  found  this  variety  to  be  fairly 
common  a  few  miles  beyond  Toyohara,  in 
forests  mixed  with  the  type  species,  Larch 
and  Picea  ajanensis.  The  Violet-purple 
cone  with  scarcely  a  bract  excepted  makes 
this  variety  very  distinct ;  in  fact,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  is  entitled  to  specific 
rank. 

Picea  Glehnii  is  said  to  occur  in  Sag- 
halin, but  I  did  not  find  it,  nor  could  I 
glean  any  information  as  to  where  it  could 
be  found.  In  Hokkaido  I  saw  a  few  trees 
of  this  species,  which  to  my  mind  is  the 
handsomest  of  all  the  Japanese  Spruces. 

In  Hokkaido  I  saw  wonderful  forests 
of  Pioea  ajanensis.  We  must  revise  our 
opinion  of  this  tree,  for  as  it  grows  on 
its  native  heath  it  ranks  with  any  Spruce 
I  am  familiar  with.  It  favours  northerly 
and  westerly  exposures  in  moist  rich  val- 
levs  and  mountain  slopes.  I  have  seen 
thousands  of  trees  100-120  feet  tall ;  the 
largest  I  measured  was  18  feet  round  the 
trunk  at  5  feet  above  the  ground.  Even 
in  Hokkaido  this  tree  (and  Abies  sachali- 
nensis, too)  does  not  take  kindly  to 
cultivation. 


Coloured  Plate.-  The  Tulip  that  forms 
the  subject  of  the  Supplementary  Illustration 
belongs  to  the  Darwin  section,  and  is  known 
generally  as  William  Copeland,  but  it  has 
lately  been  called  Sweet  Lavender.  It  is  the 
finest  variety  of  its  colour  for  forcing,  and  is  one 
of  those  flowers  that   are  actually  improved   by- 


forcing,  the  colour  being  more  delicate  than 
when  the  plant  is  grown  out-of-doors.  Our  illus- 
tration depicts  the  tint  the  flowers  develop  under 
glass  rather  than  the  colour  of  those  wh'ch 
open  in  the  garden.  Bulbs  that  were  potted  up 
in  August  and  September  if  introduced  to  heat 
now  will  bloom  in  January.  As  with  all  bulbous 
plants  intended  for  flowering  early  under  glass, 
it  is  important  first  to  plunge  the  pots  in  a  bed 
of  ashes  or  similar  material  in  a  cool  frame,  in 
order  that  plenty  of  roots  may  develop  before 
much  top  growth  is  made.  Bulbs  potted  after 
this  date  will  require  a  long  time  in  the  frame 
as  root-growth  will  be  slower,  but  these  late- 
potted  bulbs  may  be  expected  to  bloom  in  March 
next,  if  only  gentle  forcing  be  attempted 
until  the  flower-buds  are  well  developed.  The 
delicate  6hade  of  William  Copeland  is  very  rare 
amongst  Tulip6 ;  the  nearest  approach  is  found 
in  the  variety  Rev.  H.  Ewbank.  This  latter 
variety  may  also  be  forced  and  the  flowers  will 
come  almost  as  good  as  out-of-doore.  Other  Dar- 
win Tulips  that  may  be  recommended  for  flower- 
ing in  pots  are  Antony  Roozen  (rose,  shaded 
blush),  Ariadne  (crimson  flushed  with  6carlet, 
the  centre  shaded  with  heliotrope-blue  and  white), 
Baronne  de  la  Tonnaye  (rose  with  white  centre), 
Clara  Butt  (ro6e),  Cordelia  (carmine-violet), 
Erguste  (heliotrope),  Europe  (bright  red  with 
rose  sheen),  Euterpe  (rosy-lilac),  Fanny  (rose 
flushed  with  white),  Glow  (scarlet),  Grand  Mon- 
arque  (purple),  Julie  Vinot  (rose),  King  Harold 
(dark  red  with  violet  centre),  La  Tulipe  Noire 
(maroon),  Loveliness  (bright  rose  with  a  white 
centre),  Margaret  (pink  shaded  with  cream), 
Mauve  Claire  (violet-rose),  Pride  of  Haarlem 
(carmine),  Professor  Francis  Darwin  (scarlet), 
Professor  Rawenhoff  (cochineal-rose  with  scarlet 
glow)    and  Zulu  (dark  purple). 

Horticultural  Club.  — In  sympathy  with 
the  general  anxiety  experienced  during  the  past 
two  months  the  Club  has  so  far  refrained  from 
holding  the  usual  house  dinners  that  in  happier 
circumstances  recommence  in  September.  But 
the  committee  has  resolved  that  no  good 
purpose  can  be  served  by  further  denying  the 
members  the  opportunities  of  meeting  each  other 
in  social  intercourse  which  the  monthly  dinners 
provide.  A  house-dinner  is  therefore  arranged 
for  Tuesday,  November  17,  at  6  p.m.,  at 
the  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  Westmin- 
ster, when  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman  will  exhibit  a 
series  of  coloured  lantern  slides  representing  ? 
large  number  of  modern  Orchid  hybrids  and 
varieties.  He  will  also  deliver  a  lecture  en- 
titled "Hybrid  Orchids."  Ladies  are  specially 
invited.  The  following  members  have  been  elected 
recently  : — Messrs.  G.  D.  Clark,  Dover:  Robert 
Dashwood,  c/o  Sycamore  Works,  Wimbledon ; 
James  Kelway,  Langport ;  Frampton  Paine, 
Enfield ;  William  Stanfield,  5,  Fen  Court, 
E.C.  ;  and  J.  B.  Walker,  Lakelands  Nurseries, 
Windermere.     B.  Hooper  Pearson,  Hon.  See. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Kew  (seep. 
247). — In  the  current  issue  of  the  Kew  Bui- 
liiin  is  printed  the  following  letter  from 
the  Right  Honourable  Mr.  Austen  Chamber- 
lain to  the  Director: — "Thank  you  very 
much  for  sending  me  the  Kew  Bulletin  with  Sir 
W.  Thiselton-Dyer's  memorial  notice  of  my 
father's  connection  with  the  Gardens.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  are  aware  of  the  full  story  of 
the  completion  of  the  Temperate  House  to  which 
he  alludes.  One  afternoon  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons Sir  William  Harcourt,  then  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  asked  my  father  to  pair  with 
him  for  dinner.  My  father  replied  that  he  was 
afraid  he  could  not  do  that  as  he  was  intending 
to  speak  on  the  motion  which  was  then  before 
the  House.  '  Oh  !  '  said  Sir  William,  'don't  do 
that,  for  if  you  speak  I  shall  have  to  6top  and 
reply,  and  I  particularly  want  to  keep  my  en- 
gagement this  evening.'  '  Well,'  replied  my 
father,  '  I  will  make  a  bargain  with  you  if  you 
like.  If  you  will  agree  to  put  money  in  next 
year's     estimates    to    complete    the     Temperate 


House  at  Kew  I  will  pair  with  you  for  as  long 
as  you  wish.'  And  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
nothing  loth,  assented.  My  father  at  once  com- 
municated this  to  Sir  William  Thiselton-Dyer, 
but  when  the  next  year's  estimates  came  out  Sir 
William  found  to  his  horror  that  the  money  for 
the  Temperate  House  had  been  struck  out.  He 
appealed  to  my  father,  and  my  father  to  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  and  the  Chancellor,  recog- 
nising that  a  bargain  was  a  bargain,  directed 
that  a  supplementary  estimate  should  be  brought 
in  to  provide  the  promised  funds.  I  once  sug- 
gested to  the  present  Mr.  Lewis  Harcourt  that 
this  characteristic  Parliamentary  anecdote  should 
be  recorded  on  the  Temperate  House  itself." 

War  Items.— Our  readers  will  be  interested 
to  read  the  subjoined  letters  on  the  subject  of 
the  war  which  have  passed  between  the 
National  Association  of  GaTdeners,  Madi- 
son, New  Jersey,  and  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  FTom  the  latter  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  has  had  under  careful  considera- 
tion the  question  of  providing  relief  for  Belgian 
horticulturists,  and  that  it  has  reached  conclu- 
sions similar  to  those  expressed  last  week  in 
these  columns.  We  thank  the  many  readers 
who  responded  so  readily  to  our  appeal  of  last 
week  on  behalf  of  a  Belgian  refugee,  and  in- 
vite other  employers  who  are  willing  to  pro- 
vide temporary  employment  for  young  men  with 
horticultural  knowledge  who  are  unsu'ted  for 
military  service,  to  communicate  with  us  in  order 
that  we  may  be  prepared  to  deal  promptly  with 
further  cases  that  may  turn  up.  The  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  which,  as  our  readers  know, 
has  provided  additional  employment  in  the 
gardens  at  Wisley  for  a  number  of  British  gar- 
dener labourers,  has  examined  carefully  into  the 
possibility  of  extending  similar  help  to  Belgian 
gardeners.  But  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  house  accommodation  available  either  in 
Wisley  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  Council 
finds  itself  debarred  from  carrying  out  its  wishes 
in  this  direction.  The  Universities  of  Cambridge 
and  Oxford  have  offered  hospitality  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  L"niversity  of  Louvain,  and  we 
sincerely  trust  that  the  horticultural  and  agri- 
cultural colleges  will  extend  similar  help  to  those 
Belgians  who  are  willing  and  competent  to 
undertake  work  on  the  land. 

"  National  Association  of  Gardeners, 
Office  of  Secretary,   Madison,   New  Jersey. 

"  At  the  summer  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Gardeners  held  in  Boston,  Mass., 
August  19,  1914,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
draft  resolutions  conveying  the  sympathies  of  the 
members  of  that  organisation  to  the  European 
horticulturists  on  the  terrible  calamity  which  has 
befallen  them.  The  committee  has  reported  its 
resolutions  as  follows  : — 

"  '  Whereas  our  fellowmen  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suit of  horticulture  in  its  various  phases  in  the 
European  countries  are  now  surrounded  by  the 
horrors  of  a  terrible  war,  many  of  whom  may 
be  suffering  from  sorrowing  anguish  for  loss  of 
kin  on  the  battlefields, 

" '  Be  it  resolved  that  the  members  of  the 
National  Association  of  Gardeners  convey  to  their 
brother  horticulturists  in  Europe  afflicted  by  the 
war  their  heartfelt  sympathies  on  the  catastrophe 
which  has  so  suddenly  overtaken  them  ;  and  that 
our  prayer  be  that  the  Almighty  God  in  His 
infinite  wisdom  will  guide  the  instigators  of  the 
appalling  conflict  now  raging  to  a  speedy  ter- 
mination of  it,  and  to  everlasting  peace. 

"'Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  these 
resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  various  national 
horticultural  bodies  in  the  several  countries  now 
at  war,  and  spread  on  the  records  of  the  N.A.G.* 
W.  N.  Craig,  Duncan  Finlayson,  M.  C.  Ebel. 
Committee. 

"To  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Sec,  R.H.  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  London,  England." 
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"  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster,  S.W.,  November  3,  1914. 

"Dear  Sirs, — The  Council  of  our  Society  are 
very  grateful  to  you  and  to  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Gardeners  for  the  kind  and  brotherly 
sympathy  which  you  extend  to  us  and  the  other 
gardeners  of  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  in  the 
present  time   of  intense  strain  and  distress. 

"  May  we  hope  that  when  the  time  comes  for 
the  re-instatement  of  the  Belgian  horticulturists 
we  may  receive  your  active  co-operation  and 
financial  support  ?  Our  Society  will  start  a  fund 
of  help  when  the  right  time  comes,  but  that 
time,  we  grieve  to  say,  is  not  yet. 

' '  With  all  brotherly  greetings  to  our  fellow 
gardeners  in  the  States,  I  am,  yours  very  truly, 
W.  Wilks,  Sec.  R.H.S. 

"By  order  of  the  President  and  Council  of 
the  R.H.S." 

■  Lord  Kitchener  is  now  urgently  appeal- 
ing for  more  recruits,  and  I  know  there  are  still 
a  great  number  of  young  gardeners  anxious  and 
willing  to  join  the  colours.  I  should,  therefore, 
like  to  suggest  that  those  joining  from  gardens 
should  form  companies,  which  could  then  be  at 
tached  to  battalions  as  desired.  This  would  give 
them  the  feeling  of  being  comrades-in-arms ; 
also  those  interested  would  know  more  definitely 
where  their  friends  were.  I  should  be  pleased  if 
those  desirous  of  enlisting  in  such  a  corps  would 
communicate  with  me,  when  I  think  by  approach- 
ing the  authorities  the  above  suggestion  could 
be  easily  arranged.  I  believe  that  a  form  of 
conscription  will  be  enforced  should  the  numbers 
asked  for  not  be  forthcoming,  and  voluntary 
service  is  far  preferable  to  compulsory.  W.  N. 
Wright,  6S,  Spencer  Bridge  Road,  St.  James's, 
Northampton. 

A  case  of  Apples,  decorated  on-  tie  out- 
side with  the  colours  of  the  Allies  and  photo- 
graphs of  Kino  George  V.,  Kino  Albert,  the 
Czar,  and  President  Poincare,  was  sold  in  the 
warehouse  of  Messrs.  J.  Lindsay  and  Son,  Edin- 
burgh, on  October  29,  for  £100,  and  was  re-sold, 
time  and  again  until  £167  had  been  realised. 
Five  other  cases  of  Apples  realised  sixteen 
guineas.  The  proceeds  went  to  the  Belgian  Re- 
lief Fund. 

The  Belgian  Relief   Fund   has   benefited 

to  the  extent  of  120  guineas  by  the  sale  of  a 
branch  of  a  tree  of  Apple  Bismarck.  This  bore 
eleven  Apples,  eight  in  one  bunch.  It  grew  in 
the  garden  of  Miss  Forrest,  Giffnock,  who  sent 
the  branch  to  Mr.  T.  Russell,  fruit  salesman, 
Glasgow,  who  offered  it  for  sale  by  auction.  It 
was  purchased  for  25  guineas  by  Messrs.  Wood, 
Ormerod  and  Co.,  Edinburgh,  and  re-sold  again 
and  again  until  it  realised  the  sum  of  120  guineas. 

The  annual    exhibition   of   the    Surbiton, 

Kingston  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society 
having  been  abandoned,  local  growers  contributed 
to  a  special  exhibition  in  aid  of  the  National 
Relief  Fund.  The  show  was  held  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Mayor  of  Kingston,  Alderman 
C.  H.  Burge.  Many  of  the  exhibitors  sold  their 
flowers,  fruits  and  plants  in  aid  of  the  Fund,  to 
which  his  Worship  stated  the  district  had  con- 
tributed the  sum  of  £3,392. 

Monsieur     Philippe     de     Vilmorin.— We 

leant  from  M.  Philippe  de  Vilmorin  that  of  his 
four  brothers  at  the  front,  one,  Jean,  is  wounded, 
and  that  of  the  other  three  he  has  no  recent  news. 
M.  Philippe,  who  was  appointed  interpreter  with 
the  Anglo-Indian  Army,  has  been  called  to  Lon- 
don to  serve  on  the  International  Commission  of 
Army  Supply. 

The  Roll  of  Honour.— We  offer  our  sin- 
cere condolences  to  Lieut. -Colonel  Sir  David 
Prain,  Director  of  Kew,  on  the  death  of  his 
only  son,  Lieut.  T.  Prain,  of  the  Leicester 
Regiment,     who    has     been     killed     in     act:on. 


Lieut.  C.  J.  A.  Cowan,  of  the  Royal  Scots, 
who  has  also  been  killed  in  action,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Mr.  Alexander  Cowan,  Valley- 
field,  Penicuik,  and  the  grandson  of  Mr.  C.  W. 
Cowan,  of  DaDiousie  Castle,  both  well-known 
horticulturists.  Lieutenant  Cowan  was  21  years 
of  age. 

Sale     of    Veitchian      Nursery    Stock.— 

Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris  will  offer  for 
sale  by  public  auction  on  the  10th  inst.  the  stock 
of  fruit  trees  at  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons' 
Feltham  Nursery.  These  nurseries  have  an  area 
of  about  40  acres,  and  the  stock  of  102,000  fruit 
trees  includes  26,800  Apples,  18,500  Pears,  25,900 
Plums,  8,200  Cherries,  5,200  Apricots,  12,600 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and  4,700  trees  in  pots, 
besides  Mulberries,  Loganberries,  Raspberries, 
Quince  and  Paradise  stools  and  stocks,  Nuts  and 
Filberts,  Rhubarb  stools,  Seakale,  and  Aspara- 
gus. Other  subjects  for  sale  are  4,000  Herbs, 
English  Yews,  1,300  yards  of  Box  Edging,  and 
2,900  flowering  plants  in  pots  for  forcing.  The 
sale  will  continue  for  nine  days. 

The   Summer    Drought   at    WiSLEY.-The 

following  figures  of  monthly  rainfall  at  Wisley 
show  the  severity  of  the  drought  from  which  the 
gardens  suffered  : — April,  0.91 ;  May,  1.07 ;  June, 
0.77;  July,  1.90;  August,  1.03;  September, 
0.71.  During  the  ten  preceding  years  the  lowest 
rainfall  for  these  six  months  was  in  1906,  when 
7.13  inches  were  recorded,  1911  coming  next 
with  7.35.  The  highest  summer  rainfall  during 
this  period  was  in  1909,  when  15,24  inches  were 
recorded  for  the  six  months.  The  mean  rainfall 
for  these  months  (in  the  years  1904-1914)  was 
10.34  inches. 

"The  Agricultural  Journal  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa."— Amongst  the  most 
useful  of  the  publications  and  reports  issued  by 
the  Agricultural  Departments  of  our  Colonies 
and  Possessions  is  that  which  bears  the  title 
of  The  Agricultural  Journal  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.  This  .publication  is — or  was 
— issued  monthly,  and  printed  in  both  the 
English  and  Dutch  languages,  and,  as  notified 
in  each  copy,  "issued  free  of  charge  to  resi- 
dents within  the  four  provinces  forming  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  who  are  interested  in 
Agriculture."  From  the  August  number,  which 
recently  came  to  hand,  it  seems  that  one  of  the 
effects  of  the  war  is  to  stop  the  publication  of 
this  useful  journal.  The  following  is  the  an- 
nouncement made: — "Readers  are  hereby 
notified  that,  owing  to  the  financial  difficulties 
which  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  hostilities 
in  Europe  the  Government  has  been  obliged  to 
suspend  publication  of  The  Union  Agricultural 
Journal.  As  soon  as  circumstances  permit  pub- 
lication will  be  resumed,  but  in  the  meantime 
any  important  announcements  that  require  to 
be  made  will  be  issued  through  the  daily  and 
weekly  Press,  or  through  the  medium  of  special 
leaflets."  Amongst  the  most  important  articles 
in  the  number  of  the  journal  under  consideration 
are  the  following  : — "  Cotton  :  How  to  Make  It 
of  Economic  Importance  to  South  Africa,"  which 
treats  of  the  subject  from  all  points  of  view, 
and  gives  details  of  cultivation.  Under  the  head 
of  "Markets"  the  writer  gives  the  following 
quaint  development  of  the  savage  to  civilisation, 
and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  demand  for 
cotton.  He  says: — "As  civilisation  spreads  so 
does  the  market  for  cotton  increase.  While  the 
practically  nude  savage  is  being  taught  the  first 
rudiments  of  civilisation  a  desire  is  created  for 
garments  with  which  to  cover  his  nakedness. 
The  first  step  is  usually  a  blanket  instead  of 
his  former  diminutive  attire  of  heads  or  skins, 
and  the  blanket  is  made  principally  of  cotton. 
The  next  step  is  the  wearing  of  a  shirt  which  is 
made  entirely  of  cotton,  and  when  practically 
civilised  he  wears  trousers  which  are  more  often 
than  not  made  from  the  lint  of  cotton  rather 
than  the  wool  of  sheep.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  of  the   world's  population  of   1,500,000,000 


about  500,000,000  regularly  wear  clothes,  about 
750,000,000  are  partially  clothed,  and  250,000,000 
inhabitants  go  almost  naked.  To  clothe  the 
entire  population  of  the  world  dt  would  require 
42,000,000  bales  of  cotton  of  5001b.  each."  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  journal  may  soon  be 
restored  to  circulation,  to  the  benefit  of  new 
cultures  and  the  prosperity  of  South  Africa. 

Publications  Received.— Report  of 
Field  Trials  with  Varieties  of  Oats.  Lancaster 
County  Council.  (Preston  :  T.  Snape  and  Co., 
Church  Street.)  -Fertilizer  Experiments  with 
Tomatos  ;  Agricultural  Production  in  West 
Virginia  ;  ana  Commercial  Fertilizers.  Bul- 
letins published  by  West  Virginia  University 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Morgantown. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

[The    Editors   do   not   hold    themselves   responsible   for 
the   opinions   expressed    by    correspondents.) 

The    Late    Mr.     Henry    Cannell.— I  was 

exceedingly  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  this 
veteran  florist.  My  acquaintance  with  him  com- 
menced in  the  year  1884.  In  November  of  the 
following  year  he  showed  with  much  pride,  for 
the  first  time,  a  scrap  of  a  Chrysanthemum 
bloom  in  the  old  Aquarium  building,  and,  rub- 
bing his  hands,  as  was  his  wont,  he  said,  "Ah, 
my  friend,  I  have  something  here  that  will  make 
the  public  stare,  and  I  am  going  to  name  it 
after  you."  Some  of  my  friends  standing  near 
attempted  to  belittle  the  variety,  owing  to  its 
poor  condition,  but  Mr.  Cannell,  with  his  keen 
insight  of  things  generally,  saw  much  in  the 
scrap  of  flower  he  had,  and,  as  events  proved, 
he  was  correct.  Few  Chrysanthemums  have 
earned  greater  popularity  than  Edwin  Moly- 
neux,  owing  to  the  brilliancy  of  its  colour. 
From  the  millions  of  seedlings  obtained  as 
crosses  with  that  variety  not  one  has  approached 
the  parent  in  colour.     Edwin  Moluneux. 

Impatiens  Holstii.— In  a  note  on  this 
plant  published  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
January  24  last,  p.  58,  it  is  stated  that  Im- 
patiens Holstii  could  not  be  successfully  grown 
at  Kew  Gardens  as  a  bedder  out-of-doors.  It 
may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that  last 
summer  (1913)  I  had  a  large  bed  of  Impatiens 
Holstii  in  my  garden  here  in  rather  a  cold  but 
sunny  situation  at  the  end  of  a  tennis  lawn,  in 
which  position  ij  flowered  from  the  time  of  put- 
ting it  out  in  June  to  late  September,  and  this 
year  I  tried  it  again  as  a  border  under  a  pergola 
in  a  more  sheltered  position,  where  it  did  ad- 
mirably well,  and  was  a  blaze  of  charming 
apricot-scarlet  flowers  for  over  three  months. 
B.  B.  Lawrence  Smith,  Priors  Court,  Newbury. 

Diorama  pendula.— I  am  enclosing — as  pos- 
sibly of  interest  to  you — two  photographs  [not 
reproduced]  of  a  plant  of  Diorama  pendula 
flowering  in  my  garden  here  in  East  Essex  this 
last  summer.  The  plant  bore  18  spikes  of  pink 
flowers,  the  inflorescences  being  about  6  feet 
long.  The  plant  was  raised  from  seed  which 
I  understood  came  from  Mr.  Walpole's  garden 
in  Ireland.  It  flowered  first  three  years  ago, 
and  seedlings  raised  from  seeds  formed  that 
year  flowered  here  this  summer.  After  having 
been  started  in  a  cool  greenhouse  it  was  planted 
in  the  open,  and  was  taken  up  and  kept  indoors 
during  the  following  winter,  then  planted  out 
and  never  taken  in  again,  and  it  flowered  in  the 
fourth  year.  The  seedlings  were  never  taken 
under  glass,  and  they  flowered  in  their  third 
year.  The  plant  stands  just  above  a  dwarf 
wall  at  the  lower  side  of  a  slightly  sloping 
border.  There  is  no  water  near  it.  J.  Lister 
Codlee,    Wakes   Colne  Place,   Essex. 

Late  Peas  (see  pp.  202,  225,  241).— We  have 
been  gathering  Peas  three  times  a  week  through- 
out OctobeT,  and  are  still  getting  supplies.  The 
principal  variety  to  yield  so  satisfactorily  is 
"  Prior,"  a  Pea,  I  think,  not  much  known,  and 
was  so  strongly  recommended  me  by  a  local  nur- 
seryman that  I  gave  it  a  trial.  It  was  sown  side 
by  side  with  Alderman  on  July  17,  and  though 
the  latter  has  always  been  a  good  late  cropper 
here,  Prior  has  proved  much  more  prolific,  whilst 
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the  flavour  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  It  has  a 
strong  constitution,  and  has  shown  scarcely  any 
mildew.  The  rainfall  here  for  the  months  of 
June,  July  and  August  was  abnormally  heavy, 
being  slightly  over  13  inches.  A.  J.  C,  Duff'ri/n, 
Cardiff'. 

Land  Cure  for  Unemployment.- I  think 
it  is  very  likely  that  Mr.  Cornish  (p.  298)  has 
misread  my  letter  on  the  above  subject.  The 
lowest  price  I  gave  for  digging  an  acre  of  ground 
was  £2,  not  £1.  And  I  did  not  say  that  a  man. 
would  have  to  dig  an  acre  of  ground  in  a  week. 
No  man  could  perform  such  a  herculean  task. 
In  fairly  genial  soil  a  man  could  get  through 
about  10  rods  per  day  ;  but,  of  course,  he  would 
have  to  be  one  accustomed  to  spade  work.  I 
gather  from  Mr.  Cornish's  letter  that  t he  pay 
in  Kent  for  digging  an  acre  of  land  is  £1.  If 
so,  it  is  no  wonder  that  "the  usual  procedure 
is,  "  to  dig  a  bit,  miss  a  bit,  black  a  bit."  One 
could  not  expect  anything  better  for  the  money, 
but  such  work  is  dear  at  £1  per  acre,  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  digging.  No  doubt  a  vast  number 
of  (the  unemployed  could  not  dig  at  all.  I  have 
seen  large  gangs  of  "all  sorts,"  in  which  the. 
great  majority  of  the  men  got  blisters  on  their 
hands  in  less  than  half  an.  hour,  and  who  could 
not  dig  10  rods  of  ground  in  a  month.  And 
they  were  paid  a  minimum  wage  of  30s.  per 
week  out  of  the  rates  !  Apart  from  these,  how- 
ever, there  are  plenty  of  men  used  to  farm  and 
garden  work,  who,  if  encouraged  by  better  pay, 
would  no  doubt  be  able  and  willing  to  perform 
a  fair  day's  work,  and  turn  the  soil  up,  not  only 
more  deeply  than  ordinary  .ploughing  does,  but 
also  break  its  clods  into  much  finer  particles. 
For  many  years  past  I  have  been  comparing  the 
results  obtained  from  ploughed  land  and  land 
that  has  been  dug,  and  there  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever in  my  own  mind  that  the  latter  produces 
heavier  and  cleaner  crops,  and  consequently 
more  remunerative  ones.  It  is  a  pity  that  dig- 
ging makes  some  people's  backs  ache,  but  1 
think  there  are  other  occupations  that  not  only 
make  the  back  ache,  but  the  head  and  heart 
also.  It  would  be  a  curious  kind  of  occupation 
that  did  not  make  somebody  tired  after  a  few- 
hours.     John    Weathers,    Ishworth. 

As  to  the  advantages  of  digging  land   one 

foot  deep  in  preference  to  ploughing  it  6  inches 
deep,  most  people  will  agree.  Mr.  Weathers  (p. 
266)  gives  his  highest  price  for  ploughing  at  25s  , 
for  digging  55s.,  a  difference  in  cost  for  labour 
against  digging  of  306.  per  acre.  He  states  that 
a  man  should  dig  one  acre  in  sixteen  days ;  this 
means  he  has  to  turn  over  a  piece  of  land  about 
17i  yards  long  and  17^  yards  wide,  1  foot  deep, 
each  day.  For  this  he  is  to  receive  a  maximum 
pay  of  3s.  5^d.  per  day.  Assuming  each  day  to 
consist  in  nine  hours,  this  means  a  little  more 
than  4id.  per  hour.  I  begin  to  wonder  where 
the  men,  however  willing  they  may  be,  are  to  be 
found  capable  of  doing  so  much  work  for  so  little 
pay.  Using  a  No.  2  spade,  7  inches  wide  and  1 
foot  deep,  and  turning  over  soil  6  inches  wide  each 
spade  graft,  means  that  there  are  more  than  9,000 
spadefuls  to  be  turned  over  each  dav.     J.  E. 

Winter  Employment  on  Country 
Estates  (see  p.  240). — Reference  to  the  follow- 
ing practice  that  used  to  be  carried  out  at  Bos- 
tock  Hall,  Cheshire,  may  be  timely.  It  was 
Colonel  France-Hayhurst's  plan  to  have  some 
trenching  or  planting,  or  both,  done  almost 
every  winter  on  the  estate  by  some  able-bodied, 
unengaged  men  obtained  usually  from  the 
nearest  town,  Middlewich.  A  piece  of  ground 
was  chosen  which,  by  judicious  planting,  was 
calculated  to  improve  the  appearance  and  views 
of  the  landscape  in  general.  Sometimes  the  site 
would  be  a  belt  of  land  to  be  planted  for  screen- 
ing, at  others  huge  circular  plantations  would 
he  made.  The  trees  planted  included  early- 
flowering  kinds  such  as  Cherries,  Conifers,  and 
forest  or  timber  trees,  thereby  ensuring  present 
beauty  and  ultimate  timber  value.  After  plant- 
ing everything  was  supported  that  needed  so 
doing,  and  proper  protection  from  animals  was 
afforded  by  iron  hurdling  and  wire  netting.  All 
working  details  were  under  the  supervision  of 
the  head  gardener,  and  it  was  during  my  stay 
there  as  foreman  that  I  had  opportunity  for 
making  these  observations.  C.  Turner,  Higli- 
gata. 


SOCIETIES 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL. 

November  3. — The  fortnightly  meeting  took 
place  as  arranged  on  Tuesday  last  in  the 
.Society's  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster, 
t  Chrysanthemums  were  the  principal  feature 
of  the  exhibition,  and  the  highest  awards,  in- 
cluding one  Gold  Medal,  were  made  for  these 
flowers.  Begonias,  Carnations,  Ferns  and 
Dahlias  were  also  shown  well. 

The  Floral  Committee  recommended  five- 
Awards  of  Merit  to  novelties. 

The  exhibits  of  Orchids  were  fewer  than 
usual ;  the  Orchid  Committee  awarded  one 
First  -  class  Certificate  and  four  Awards  of 
Merit  to  novelties  and  three  Medals  for  collec- 
tions. 

The  exhibits  before  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Committee  included  two  collections  of  fruit, 
for  which  Medals  were  awarded,  but  no  novelty 
was  granted  an  Award. 

At  the  three  o'clock  meeting  in  the  Lecture 
Room  an  address  on  "  Some  Useful  Books  for 
an  Amateur  Gardener's  Library "  was  de- 
livered by  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles,  M.A. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  H.  B.  May,  Esq.,  in  the  chair, 
Messrs.  John  Green,  C.  R.  Fielder,  G.  Reuthe, 
J.  W.  Moorman,  Wm.  Howe,  J.  Jennings,  T. 
Stevenson,    W.    J.    Bean,   Jas.    Hudson,    E.    A. 


Mr.  T.  Stevenson).  This  imposing  group  con- 
tained blooms  of  the  highest  merit  and  was 
arranged  splendidly.  Brilliantly  coloured 
Codiaeums  (Crotons)  were  used  as  foils  with 
good  effect,  and  Ferns  were  employed  freely  for 
greenery.  The  centre-piece  was  a  batch  of  the 
white  incurved  variety  H.  W.  Thorp,  flanked 
on  the  one  side  by  the  fine  crimson  single  Ceddie 
Mason  and  on  the  other  by  Cardinal,  a  duller 
crimson  than  its  companion.  At  the  back, 
separated  from  these  by  a  fine  specimen 
Codiaeum,  was  an  epergne  filled  with  blooms  of 
Bob  Pulling  and  Master  James,  both  large 
Japanese  varieties.  In  another  vase  were  the 
fine  white  Japanese  varieties  William  Turner 
and  Mrs.  G.  Bai.  There  were  also  choice 
blooms  of  F.  S.  Vallis,  Queen  Mary,  Miss  Alice 
Finch  (amaranth  colour  with  silvery  reverse), 
Mrs.  R.  A.  Witty  and  Mrs.  R.  Luxford.  Along 
the  front  were  vases  of  such  beautiful  singles 
as  Gracie  Page,  pink ;  Snowflake ;  Portia, 
bronzy-red ;  Oelia,  yellow ;  and  Mensa,  white. 
(Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield,  Sussex,  filled  a 
large  table  with  Chrysanthemums,  for  which  a 
Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  was  awarded.  The  blooms 
were  of  splendid  quality  and  attractively  staged. 
He  showed  the  beautiful  crimson  variety  His 
Majesty  in  fine  form,  the  blooms  being  of  the 
large  exhibition  type.  Dandy  is  a  new 
Japanese  variety  of  old  rose  colour,  with  amber 
reverse ;  Mrs.  A.  E.  Roupe  is  a  large  bloom 
of   deep   yellow   colour,   suitable   for   exhibition ; 


Fig.  123. 


-PLUMOSE   VARIETY   OF  POLYSTICHTJM      ANGULARE. 
(See  Awards  of  Merit.) 


Bowles,  R.  Hooper-Pearson.  J.  F.  McLeod,  W. 
Bain,  John  Dickson,  Chas.  Dixon,  H.  J.  Jones, 
Chas.  E.  Shea.  W.  Cuthbertson,  Chas.  E.  Pear- 
son, W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  F.  W. 
Harvey  and  W.  R.   Cranfield. 

AWARDS  OF  MERIT. 

Lapaneria  alba  delicata. — The  flowers  of  this 
variety  have  a  faint  blush,  which  on  close  in- 
spection is  seen  to  be  due  to  a  slight  mottling 
of  rose  colour.  Shown  by  Elizabeth  Lady  Law- 
rence. Dorking  (gr.  Mr.  Bain). 

Polystichum  angulare  divisilobatum  plumosum 
densum  superbum  (see  fig.  123). — The  name 
is  ponderous,  but  the  plant  is  beautiful,  for  the 
fronds  are  elegantly  crested  in  the  pinnae, 
making  a  dense  plumose  leaf,  which  in  the 
young  stage  is  a  golden-green.  Shown  by  Mr. 
Amos  Perry. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  J.  Gibson. — A  large 
Japanese  variety  of  pale  lilac-mauve  colour,  the 
tinting  showing  in  faint  streaks  on  a  white 
ground. 

C.  Captain  Fox. — A  Japanese  variety  suit- 
able for  exhibition,  coloured  rich  crimson,  with 
gold  colour  reverse. 

La  Negresse. — A  fine  crimson  decorative 
variety  showing  bronze  colour  in  the  centre. 
These'three  exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and 
Co. 

GROUPS. 

The  finest  exhibit  in  the  Hall  was  a  col- 
lection of  Chrysanthemums  shown  by  E. 
Mor.vrrA,  Esq.,  Woburn  Place,   Addlestone   (gr. 


and  others  of  this  type  are  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones 
(greenish-yellow)  and  Amy  Poulton  (flesh  pink). 
Three  good  singles  were  seen  in  Mensa 
(white),  Glorious  and  Mrs.  Loo  Thomson,  its 
counterparts  in  yellow  and  sulphur  colour  re- 
spectively. 

Messrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ltd.,  Ryecroft  Nurseries, 
Hither  Green,  showed  Chrysanthemums  finely. 
The  large  Japanese  varieties  were  staged  at  the 
back  in  big  epergnes,  outstanding  varieties  being 
Bob  Pulling,  canary  yellow  ;  Mrs.  E.  Tickle, 
pink;  Miss  Bennett  (new),  crimson;  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Edwards,  incurved,  white ;  J.  Surrey,  crimson ; 
and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Pulling,  greenish-yellow.  (Silver- 
gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merstham. 
also  showed  Chrysanthemums.  They  had 
splendid  blooms  of  their  fine  white  Japanese 
variety  Queen  Mary;  Thos.  Beeson,  an  incurved 
Ja.panese  bloom  of  bronzy-yellow  colour ;  Un- 
daunted, of  the  same  type,  coloured  rosy 
amaranth ;  the  beautiful  crimson-coloured  single 
Ceddie  Mason ;  Ideality,  a  fine  white  single 
Chrysanthemum  ;  and  a  "small  reflexed  Japanese 
variety  named  Petite  Jeanne,  each  floret  having 
a  depression  in  the  tip,  giving  the  bloom  a  dis- 
tinct   appearance.      (Silver    Banksian    Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  ex- 
hibited a  large  group  of  Chrysanthemums. 
The  following  sorts  were  noted  :— His 
Majesty,  Fred  Hughes  (a  fine  red  single 
variety) ;  Chas.  Kingsley.  yellow  single  ;  Embleme 
Poitevine  and  Buttercup, 'two  of  the  best  yellow 
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incurveds;  Master    Rex,    Evelyn  Mason,  white, 
and  Ceddie  Mason,  crimson,  both  singles.   (Silver 

Messrs.  H.  B.  Mat  and  Sons,  The  Nurseries, 
Upper  Edmonton,  filled  a  large  table  with  green- 
house flowering  and  foliage  plants.  The  flowers — 
Begonias,  Hydrangea  Mine.  Mouillere,  Statice 
profusa,  and  Cyclamens — were  grouped  with 
beautiful  Ferns,  the  association  of  Statice  profusa 
with  Adiantum  Farleyense  gloriosum  being 
especially  pleasing.      (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Eynsford,  ex- 
hibited bunches  of  zonal-leaved  Pelargoniums. 
The  flowers  made  a  bright  group  and  a  pleasing 
change  from  the  Chrysanthemums.  The  finest 
varieties  were  Mme.  Kovalesky,  Queen  of  Italy, 
Frogmore,  Crimson  Paul  Crampel  and  Snow 
storm. 

Messrs.  Rasmussen  and  Crone,  Wanstead. 
were  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a 
group  of  Begonias,  mostly  of  the  Gloire  de  Lor- 
raine variety. 

Mr.  L.  Rl  Russell,  Richmond,  was  awarded  a 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group  of  berried 
plants  and  ornamental-leaved  shrubs. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  showed 
Carnations  of  the  perpetual-flowering  type,  in- 
cluding a  promising  seedling  raised  from  May 
Day  named  Mrs.  Mackay  Edgar;  the  colour  is 
pink.  This  firm  also  showed  winter-flowering 
Begonias.  The  plants  were  excellent  little  speci- 
mens, and  all  were  flowering  profusely.  Elatioi- 
and  The  Gem  were  the  most  noriferous  varieties- 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate, 
showed  Carnations,  giving  special  prominence  to 
their  novelty,  White  Swan,  which  possesses  the 
Clove  scent  in  a  marked  degree.  (Bronz" 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  C.  Engelmann,  Saffron  Walden,  exhi- 
bited the  new  Carnations  Peerless,  a  cerise- 
coloured  variety  of  American  origin,  and  Match- 
less, white,  in  a  general  collection.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Carnations     were    also     exhibited    by   Messrs. 

.  Allwood    Bros.,    Wivelsfield.       Their    novelty. 

Bishton   Wonder,    is  exceptionally   fragrant,    but 

the  colouring,  lavender  or  lilac  and  rose,  is  not 

pleasing.     (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

The  Misses  Price  and  Fyfe,  Birchgrove,  East 
Grinstead,  showed  Carnations  and  Chrysanthe- 
mums. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Edinburgh,  exhibited, 
as  at  the  last  meeting,  a  collection  of  C'ollerette 
Dahlias,  flowers  that  lend  themselves  admirably 
for  grouping.  Doon,  orange-red,  with  golden- 
yellow  collar  ;  Cloch,  delicate  lavender-coloured 
florets,  lemon-yellow  collar,  and  deep  yellow 
centre;  Prince  of  Orange,  Balmoral,  magenta 
and  white,  and  Deveron,  rosy-magenta,  are  a 
selection.      (Silver  Banksian   Medal.) 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Enfield,  again  contributed 
a  group  of  hardy  Ferns,  this  time  a  collection  of 
Polystichums,  in  about  100  species  and  varie- 
ties. Forms  of  P.  aculeatum  were  exceedingly 
beautiful,  as  were  also  P.  frondosa  Lowii,  P. 
grandiceps,  P.  angulare  divilosum  laxum,  P.  a.  d. 
densnm,  P.  a.  d.  plumosum,  and  P.  frondosum. 
(.Silver    Banksian    Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  ex- 
hibited sprays  of  trees  and  shrubs  with  autumn 
tints,  Quercus  palustris,  Acer  palmatum,  and 
several  Maples  being  exceedingly  beautiful. 
Varieties  of  Pernettya,  with  differently  coloured 
berries,  Symphoricarpus  vulgaris,  with  clusters 
of  small  redi  fruits,  S.  Heyeri,  with  bunches  of 
tiny  white  berries,  various  Veronicas,  and  spray6 
of   Ceanothus  in   bloom  were  also  included. 

Messrs.  John  Waterer,  Sons,  and  Crisp, 
Ltd.,  Twyford,  showed  hardy  flowers.  Erigeron 
Quakeress,  Eryngium  Oliverianum  superbum. 
Aster  Perry's  Pink,  Iris  stylosa  and  its  deeper 
coloured  variety  marginata,  I.  alata  and  Convol- 
vulus Cneorum  are  all  good  things.  The  last 
was  shown  as  small  pot  plants,  bearing  pretty 
silvery-grey  leaves  and  white  flowers,  with  bands 
of  rose  colour,  the  buds  being  wholly  rose- 
colonred. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  exhibited  numerous  hybrid  Nerines, 
Violets,  Kniphofias,  fruits  of  Iris  foetidissima, 
early  flowering  bulbs,  and  fruits  of  Capsicum  in 
variety.     (Bronze   Banksian  Medal.) 

Alpines  and  hardy  flowers  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.    G.   Reuthe,    Keston,   Kent    (Bronze    Flora 


Medal)  ;  Mr.  Clarence  Elliott,  Stevenage ; 
the  Misses  Hopkins,  Shepperton ;  and  Mr.  W. 
Wells,  junr.,    Merstham,    Surrey. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Kettle,  Corfe  Mullen,  Dorsetshire, 
was  awarded  a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  for 
Violets. 

Orehid  Committee. 

Present:  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair,  and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  secretary), 


AWARDS. 

First-class  Certificate. 
Sophro-Laeli'a  Felicia  Fowler's  variety  (S.-L- 
heatonensis  X  Laelia  pumila)  (see  fig.  124),  from 
J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Brackenhurst,  Pem- 
bury,  Tunbridge  Wells  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis).  This 
variety  is  a  triumph  for  the  hybridist,  the 
large  size  of  the  flower  on  a  plant  of  small! 
growth  being  remarkable,  and  the  colour  of  the- 


Fig.  124.— sophro-laelia  felicia  fowler's  variety. 


F.  M.  Ogilvie,  T.  Armstrong,  W.  Cobb,  J. 
Charlesworth,  J.  Cypher,  J.  E.  Shill,  S.  W. 
Flory,  W.  P.  Bound,  H.  G.  Alexander,  A.  Dye, 
W.  H.  White,  E.  H.  Davidson,  W.  Bolton, 
Gurney  Wilson,  De  B.  Crawshay,  Sir  Harry  J. 
Veitch  and  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart. 


richest  shades  in  Sophro-Laelias.  The  original 
form,  which  received  an  Award  of  Merit  on 
March  3,  1908,  had  the  tubular-lipped,  narrower 
L.  pumila  praestans  as  one  of  the  parents.  The 
present  form  had  the  typical  broad-petalled  L. 
pumila  with   its  fine,   openly-expanded   lip,   and 
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hence  the  gratifying  result.  The  perfectly- 
shaped  flower  was  of  an  intensely  rich  ruby- 
purple  shade,  varying  in  tint,  the  outer  part  of 
the  petals  being  the  lighter.  Throughout  the 
whole  flower  an  underlying  tint  of  orange- 
scarlet,  inherited  from  Sophronitis  grandiflora, 
gives  a  glowing  appearance  to  the  surface. 

Award  of  Merit. 

Cattleya  Astron  [Harrisoniana  alba  x  Dussel 
dorfci  Undine),  from  Baron  Bruno  Schroder, 
The  Dell,  Englefield  Green  Igr.  Mr.  J.  E.  Shill). 
A  good  flower  of  fine  substance  and  clear  white 
colour.  It  was  voted  an  Award  on  July  28,  but 
material  for  Die  picture  not  being  given,  it  was 
withdrawn.     The  Award   was  now  revived. 

Lai  Ko-Cattleya  Neleus  var.  Sunspot  (C.  Ins 
xL.-O.  Uphir),  from  F.  Menteiih  Ooilvie, 
Esq.,  The  Shrubbery,  Oxford  (gr.  Mr.  Balm- 
forth).  The  shades  of  yellow  in  L,aelio- Cattleyas 
brought  about  by  hybridisation  are  various  and 
not  easily  described.  The  plant  shown  had  a 
three-flowered  inflorescence,  the  sepals  and  petals 
of  which  were  bright  chrome-yellow  with  a  slight 
emerald-green  shade.  The  lip,  which  in  the 
constriction  of  the  middle  part  showed  the  in- 
fluence of  C.  Iris,  wa6  reddish-crimson,  with 
fine  gold  lines  from  the  base. 

Cyprtpedium  Nirvana  (parentage  unrecorded), 
from  W.  R.  Bee,  Esq.,  Plumpton  Hall,  Hey- 
wood  (gr.  Mr.  Branch).  A  good  addition  to  the 
C.  aureum  hybrids,  the  flower  being  large  and 
of  perfect  shape.  The  petals  and  lip  were  pale 
Apple  green,  with  some  purplish  markings ;  the 
fine  dorsal  sepal  snow-white,  with  a  small  green 
base  and  some  dark  purple  spotting. 

Vdontoglossum  Irene  (Uro-Skinneri  X 
Thompsonianum),  from  Messrs.  Charlesworth 
and  Co.,  Haywards  Heath.  Odontoglossum  Uro- 
Skinneri  crosses  are  always  pretty  and  distinct 
and  generally  freer  to  flower  than  the  parent. 
0.  Irene  is  the  best,  the  flowers  being  of  good 
shape,  dark  reddish-claret  colour,  with  wavy 
white  lines  across  the  segments,  the  crest  being 
dark  yellow. 

GENERAL    EXHIBITS. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Haywards 
Heath,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for 
a  group  of  specially  good  things,  among  which 
were  noted  a  fine  form  of  Laelio-Cattleya 
Neleus  and  ether  yellow-petalled  hybrids,  in- 
cluding forms  of  Cattleya  Thyone.  C.  Hybla 
(Iris  X  Trianae)  appeared  in  quite  a  new  form, 
the  richly-coloured  flowers  being  shaped  like 
the  best  type  of  C.  Trianae ;  C.  Portia  had 
flowers  equal  in  size  to  C.  labiata  and  0. 
Antiope ;  various  other  Cattleyas  were  of  good 
quality.  Udontioda  Brewii  had  large  deep  red 
flowers ;  0.  Wilsonii  very  pretty  rose-blotched 
blooms ;  and  a  selection  of  Odontoglossums  were 
included. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  staged 
a  good  group  of  Cattleyas,  Laelio-Cattleyas, 
and  Odontoglossums.  Varieties  of  Cattleya 
Fabia,  C.  Black  Prince,  C.  Hardyana  picturata, 
C.  Acis,  C.  Mantinii,  C.  Brownii,  and  others 
were  shown,  together  with  a  good  selection  of 
Cypripediums ;  Shogun,  Corsair,  and  Germaine 
Opoix  being  the  best.  Coelogyne  Mooreana, 
Brassia  Lawrenceana  longissima,  Saccolabium 
acutifolium  and  other  rare  species  were  also 
noted.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Jarvis  Broos, 
Sussex,  arranged  an  effective  group  in  which  the 
prominent  features  were  good  Vanda  coerulea, 
Cattleya  Peetersii,  C.  Fabia  and  variety  alba, 
some  Laelio-Cattleyas,  including  a  good  L.-C. 
eximia  with  a  spike  of  six  flowers;  some  Den 
drobiums,  a  white  form  of  D.  Phalaenopsis 
Schroderianum  with  pale  mauve  markings  on 
the  lip  being  very  distinct  and  novel  in  colour. 
(Silver  Banksian  'Medal.) 

Mr.  E.  V.  Low,  Valebridge,  Haywards  Heath, 
showed  a  selection  of  good  white-petalled  forms 
of  Cattleya  labiata,  and  including  the  varieties 
I!.  I.  Measures,  W.  R.  Lee,  La  Vierge,  Mrs.  E. 
Ashworth,  Daphne  and  Pride  of  Southgate. 

Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  Orchid- 
hurst,  Tunbridge  Wells,  showed  their  new 
Brasso-Cattleya  Admiral  Jellicoe  C.  Lord  Roths- 
child x  B.-C.  Digbyano^Mossiae).  A  model 
(lower  of  fine  size,  the  ground  colour  was 
cream-white  on  which  was  a  tinge  and  veining  of 
bright  rose,  the  front  of  the  lip  being  rosy-lilac ; 


B.-C.  Mrs.  J.  Leemann  Orchidhurst  variety,  a 
large  primrose-yellow  flower,  marked  with  rose  ; 
and  the  pretty  Cattleya  Hector  (L.-C.  Marti- 
netii   x   C.  aurea). 

E.  Whiteaway,  Esq.,  Feltham  Lodge,  Felt- 
ham  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Tait),  sent  a  flower  of  Brasso- 
Cattleya  Gladius  (C.  bicolor  x  B.-C.  Digbyano- 
purpurata),  an  interesting  cross. 

W.  R.  Lee,  Esq.,  Plumpton  Hall,  Hey  wood 
(gr.  Mr.  Branch),  sent  Odpntioda  Schroderiana 
Lee's  variety  (Oda.  Bradshawiae  x  Odm.  cris- 
pum),  a  very  fine  red  hybrid,  the  flowers  being 
nearly  as  large  as  0.  crispum,  cinnabar-red  with 
pale  lilac  margin  and  tips  to  the  segments. 

Messrs.  Flory  and  Black,  Orchid  Nursery, 
Slough,  showed  a  good  form  of  Anguloa  Cliftonii 
pale  lemon-yellow  in  colour,  marked  with  purple 
on  the  inner  segments. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  A.  H.  Pearson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair, 
Messrs.  Jos.  Cheal,  Edwin  Beckett,  A.  R.  Allan, 
H.  Markham,  Horace  J.  Wright,  Edward  A. 
Bunyard,  Owen  Thomas,  W.  Poupart,  A. 
Bullock,  A.  Grubb,  W.  E.  Humphreys,  and 
A.   W.   Metcalfe. 

Sir  Montague  Turner,  Bedfords,  Havering, 
Romford,  exhibited  a  collection  of  fruits.  There 
were  Grapes,  Plums,  Figs,  Apples,  and  Pears. 
The  Apples  and  Pears  were  the  best  fruits ; 
twelve  Pitmaston  Duchess  Pears  weighed  15  lbs. 
9j  oz. 

Messrs.  W.  Seabrook  and  Son,  Chelmsford, 
exhibited  about  40  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears, 
for  which  a  Silver  Knightian  Medal  was 
awarded.  The  fruits  were  not  exceptionally 
large,  but  they  were  of  good  quality.  Of  Apples, 
there  were  fine  fruits  of  Gascoyne's  Scarlet 
Seedling,  The  Queen,  Bismarck,  Fearn's  Pip- 
pin, ALLington  Pippin,  Warner's  King,  Beauty 
of  Kent,  Emperor  Alexander,  and  Bowhill  Pip- 
pin. The  Pears  included  choice  fruits  of  Emile 
d'Heyst. 

Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree 
(gr.  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  showed  fruits  of  a  species 
of  Cydonia  from  China,  collected  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Wilson.  They  resemble  green  Quinces,  and  we 
are  informed  that  they  are  preceded  by  beauti- 
ful, salmon-coloured  flowers. 

From  the  Society's  gardens  at  Wisley  were 
exhibited  four  varieties  of  Quinces,  viz.,  Portu- 
gal, a  somewhat  irregular  shaped  variety;  Cham- 
pion, smoother  in  outline  and  pyriform  in 
shape;  Borgen,  with  bright  yellow  skin;  and 
Pear-shaped. 


NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

October  26. — A  meeting  of  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee was  held  on  this  date,  when  the  follow- 
ing Awards  were  made  to  novelties  : — 

First-class  Certificates. 

Undaunted  and  Mrs.  Keith  Luxford,  from 
Messrs.  W.  Wells,  Ltd.  These  varieties  were 
submitted  for  award  at  the  previous  committee 
meeting,  but  at  this  later  date  they  weTe  in 
batter  condition. 

Exmouth  Yellow.  —  A  deep-yellow,  single 
variety  of  much  promise,  shown  by  Messrs.  God- 
frey and  Son. 

The  following  varieties  were  recommended  : — 
Rosie  Walker,  a  golden-bronze  coloured  single 
variety  for  light  decorative  work,  from  Messrs. 
W.  Wells,  Ltd.  ;  Miss  A.  Goodbourn,  a  purple- 
crimson  single  variety  which  the  committee  in 
1913  desired  to  see  again.  The  committee  de- 
sired to  see  the  following  varieties  on  another 
occasion  :  —  The  Badger,  a  good  crimson 
Japanese  bloom  from  Messrs.  W.  Wells,  Ltd.  ; 
Master  A.  Ewen,  a  bronze-coloured  single  from 
Mr.  Newton  ;  and  Exmouth  White,  a  large 
pure  white  single,  from  Messrs.  Godfrey  and 
Son. 


abandoned,  and  a  non-competitive  exhibi- 
tion in  aid  of  the  Mayor  of  Croydon's  Fund 
for  War  Charities  held  in  its  stead.  The 
result  was  satisfactory  from  all  points  of  view. 
Local  growers  gave  the  show  splendid  support, 
and  there  weTe  several  fine  groups  by  traders. 
No  prize  money  was  awarded.  The  exhibits 
were  judged  and  graded  according  to  merit. 
One  of  the  most  showy  groups  was  staged 
by  Mr.  F.  J.  Larcombe,  Jun.,  Coombe 
Lane  Nursery,  Croydon.  This  comprised 
well-grown,  sturdy,  bush  plants,  finely  arranged 
on  a  raised  platform.  Messrs.  W.  Wells 
and  Co.,  Merstham,  exhibited  their  new 
varieties,  Undaunted  and  Mis.  K.  Luxford,  a 
new  crimson  variety  of  the  decorative  type 
named  Badger,  Daily  Mail,  Portia,  Bronze 
Pagram.  Edith  Pagram,  Heston  Bronze,  Cran- 
fordia  and  Petite  Jeanne,  a  pure  white  variety 
introduced  from  France. 

E.  Lazenby,  Esq.,  Beckenham  (gr.  Mr.  G. 
Fisher),  contributed  in  the  class  for  15  cut 
blooms  of  Japanese  varieties.  His  best  flowers 
were  Mrs.  Gilbert  Drabble  and  Lady  Talbot. 
Another  noteworthy  exhibitor  in  this  class  was 
A.  Gosheron,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  R.  Gladwell), 
Tennison  Road,  South  Norwood,  his  most 
prominent  variety  being  Mrs.  G.  Drabble.  Mr. 
G.  Edwards,  a  veteran  Shirley  grower,  staged 
excellent  blooms,  the  pick  of  which  were  Mrs. 
G.  Drabble,  Frances  Jolliffe,  Bob  Pulling,  and 
Lady  Talbot. 

C.  H.  Wells,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  A.  G.  Osmond), 
South  Norwood,  had  a  choice  exhibit  of  three 
"fives,"  the  varieties  being  King  George,  Bob 
Pulling  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Totty. 

Mr.  G.  Fisher  was  also  a  prominent  exhibitor 
in  the  class  for  10  Japanese  blooms,  staging 
admirable  blooms  of  Reginald  Vallis,  Mrs.  R. 
Luxford  and  King  George.  An  exhibit  by  Mrs. 
Thrale,  Coombe  Road,  Croydon  (gr.  Mr.  A.  J. 
Hart),  showed  well-finished  blooms  of  Master 
James,  Mrs.  R.  Luxford,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham  and 
Mrs.  G.  Kelly.  Mr.  Osmond  was  again  to  the 
fore  in  the  class  for  10  blooms,  showing 
especially  good  blooms  of  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  Mrs. 
F.  C.  Stoop,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mrs.  G.  Kelly,  Mrs. 
W.  Knox,  Lady  Talbot  and  White  Queen. 

The  class  for  25  Japanese  blooms  was  an 
attractive  one.  Many  of  the  flowers  staged  by 
J.  A.  Allen,  Esq.,  Wynnston,  Limpsfield  (gr. 
Mr.  Wm.  Fleet),  were  of  exceptional  merit,  and 
the  following  are  worthy  of  special  mention  : — 
Pockett's  Crimson,  Frances  Jolliffe,  Melchet 
Beauty,  White  Queen,  Rose  Pockett,  Miss  Lilian 
Hall,  Mrs.  L.  Thorn  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller. 

A  noteworthy  collection  of  Chrysanthemums 
from  the  open  was  exhibited  by  Miss  A.  Epps, 
Upper  Norwood  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Carpenter).  The 
varieties  shown  included  Normandie,  Almirante, 
Coral  Queen,  Cecil  Wells  and  the  old  white 
Quintus.  Mr.  F.  Oxtoby  and  H.  Hales,  Esq., 
Elmwood,  Kenley  (gr.  Mr.  F.  Hainge),  also  ex- 
hibited in  this  class. 

F.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Coombe  House,  Croydon  (gr. 
Mr.  E.  Miles)  contributed  well-grown  singles 
and  a  large  group  of  miscellaneous  flowers  and 
plants.  Japanese  blooms  were  shown  by  J.  B. 
Vaughan,  Esq.,  Croydon  (gr.  Mr.  L.  Godby), 
and  an  attractive  group  was  arranged  by  G.  J. 
Allen,  Esq.,  Coombe  Cliffe,  Croydon  (gr.  Mr. 
B.    Nash). 

The  challenge  cups  offered  for  the  best  ex- 
hibits in  the  various  sections  were  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Frank  Oldham,  M.  E.  Mills,  and  G. 
Fisher  respectively. 


CROYDON    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

October  28,  29. — The  show  held  at  the  Baths 
Hall,  ScaTbrook  Road,  Croydon,  on  these  dates, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Borough  of  Croydon 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  was  unique  among  the 
twenty-seven  exhibitions  to  the  credit  of  this 
society.       The     annual     competitive    show     was 


HORNSEY  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
October  28  and  29. — The  25th  annual  ex- 
hibition of  the  Hornsey  and  District  Chry- 
santhemum Society  was  held  in  the  local 
Drill  Hall.  The  show  was  opened  by 
the  President,  Lord  Ronaldshay,  who  is  Mem- 
ber for  the  district.  The  schedule  included  some 
forty  classes,  and  these  attracted  about  120 
entries,  the  figures  being  slightly  lower  than 
nsual.  The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
awarded  two  certificates,  one  for  a  group  of 
about  200  plants,  staged  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Green. 
Hornsey,  the  other  for  eight  white  and  eight 
yellow  Japanese  blooms,  arranged  in  vases,  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  E.  P.  Cooper,  of  Colney  Hatch 
Lane.  Mr.  Green  was  very  successful,  and  won 
1st    prizes     in     the    classes  for   (1)   a   group  of 
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Chrysanthemums  arranged  with  foliage  plants, 
(2)  a  bouquet  of  Chrysanthemums,  (3)  best  speci- 
men plant  of  a  single  variety,  (4)  a  va6e  of  five 
Japanese  incurved  varieties,  and  (5)  three  plants 
of  Chrysanthemums.  Mr.  J.  Riches  was  placed 
2nd  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  he 
won  the  1st  prizes  in  the  classes  for  (1)  two 
vases  of  Japanese  blooms,  (2)  six  plants  of  Chry 
santhemums,  and  (3)  a  basket  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums. Other  prominent  prize-winners  in  the 
floral  classes  were  Messrs.  S.  Smith,  T.  R. 
Spring,  T.  Marriott,  and  J.  A.  Howe.  Mr. 
A.  C.  Green  exhibited  the  best  collection  of 
fruit. 


MAIDENHEAD    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

October  29. — The  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Maidenhead  Chrysanthemum  Society  was 
held  in  the  local  Drill  Hall.  The  show 
proved  very  successful,  and  the  profits  were 
allotted  to  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund,  the  ex- 
hibitors having  consented  to  forgo  their  prize 
money.  In  addition,  flowers  and  fruits  were 
sold  in  aid  of  the  same  fund.  The  first  prize  for 
forty-eight  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  was  won  by 
Mrs.  Slattery,  Marlow  (gr.  Mr.  R.  Evans).  As 
this  exhibitor  has  won  the  first  prize  in  this 
class  for  three  years  in  succession,  the  Cup  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Fortescue,  of  Dropmore,  the 
trophy  becomes  her  property.  A  specimen  of  Bob 
Pulling  was  adjudged  the  best  bloom  in  the  show. 
and  it  received  a  Certificate.  Other  varieties 
shown  well  were  Lady  Talbot,  Queen  Mary,  Mrs. 
Gilbert  Drabble,  and  Master  James.  The  second 
prize  was  won  by  Mrs.  Litche,  Maidenhead 
(gr.  Mr.  Hulbert) — the  silver  medal  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  also 
awarded  to  this  exhibitor;  3rd.  Miss  Lang- 
worthy,  Holyport  (gr.  Mr.  Broom),  who  won 
outright  the  Cup  offered  by  the  late  Duchess  of 
Sutherland  for  a  group  of  decorative  Chrysan- 
themums. The  most  successful  exhibitor  of  Car- 
nations and  Fruit  was  Hornby  Lewis,  Esq.,  Mar- 
lowe (gr.  Mr.   Hillier). 


PEOPLE'S     PALACE     AND     EAST 
LONDON     HORTICULTURAL. 

October  29-31. — The  Annual  Chrysanthemum 
Exhibition  of  the  People's  Palace  and  East 
London  Horticultural  Society  was  held  on  these 
dates.  The  exhibits  were  fewer  than  last  year. 
The  silver  vase  offered  by  the  Hon.  Harry 
Lawson,  M.P.,  was  won  by  Mr.  H.  Mitchell. 
H.M.  the  King,  Lord  Desborough,  and  others 
contributed  gifts  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and 
these  were  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  London 
Hospital.  Messrs.  Cummings,  Mitchell,  J. 
Tyler,  C.  B.  Clark,  C.  Gorbell,  J.  W. 
Stepney,  and  H.  V.  Benwell  were  successful 
competitors. 

MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 

October  15. — Committee  present:  Rev.  J. 
Crombleholme  (in  the  chair),  Messrs.  R.  Ash- 
worth,  J.  Bamber,  H.  Bell,  J.  J.  Bolton,  J.  C. 
Cowan,  J.  Cypher,  J.  Evans,  J.  Howes,  A.  J. 
Keeling,  J.  Lupton,  D.  McLeod,  C.  Parker,  W. 
Shackleton,  Z.  A.  Ward,  G.  Weatherby,  and 
H.   Arthur   (secretary). 

R.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Newchurch  (gr.  Mr.- 
Gilden),  was  awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Medal  for  a 
group,  which  included  Cattleya  labiata  var. 
Pandora,  C.  labiata  Ashlands  variety,  Laelio- 
Cattleya  Haroldiana,  Sophro-Cattleya  Marathon 
var.  Dulce,  Cypripedium  Thisbe,  C.  insigne 
Sanderae  and   Odontioda  Minos. 

Z.  A.  Ward,  Esq.,  Northenden  (gr.  Mr. 
Weatherby,  was  awarded  a  large  Silver  Medal 
for  a  group  containing  choice  Cypripediums, 
Cattleyas,   and   other  Orchids. 

W.  R.  Lee,  Esq.,  Heywood  (gr.  Mr.  Branch), 
was  awarded  a  large  Silver  Medal  for  a  meritori- 
ous group  chiefly  consisting  of   Cypripediums. 

Colonel  J.  Rutherford,  M.P..  Blackburn  (gr. 
Mr.  Lupton),  was  awarded  a  large  Silver-gilt 
medal  for  a  group  of  Cattleya  labiata  in  variety 
and    other   Orchids. 

Wm.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Walton  Grange  (gr. 
Mr.  Howes),  showed  a  well-arranged  group 
chiefly  consisting  of  Cattleyas  and  Cypripe- 
diums, to  which  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal. 


Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham, 
were  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  group, 
while  Messrs.  A.  J.  Keeling  and  Sons,  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Sons,  Mr.  J.  Evans  and  Mr.  J. 
Birchenhall  showed  interesting  exhibits. 

First-class  Certificate. 
Odontoma    Chollettii    {Miltonia    vexillaria    x 
Odontog-lossum  Harryanum),  the  flower  segments 
are  suffused  with  pink.     Shown  by  W.  R.  Lee, 
Esq. 

Awards   of  Merit. 

Cattleya  labiata  var.  Pandora,  C.  I.  Ashlands 
var.,  Odontoglossmn  Minos,  and  Cypripedium 
Thisbe,  all  from  R.  Ashworth,  Esq. 

Cattleya  fabia  alba  var.  Lady  Jcllicoe.  C.  Ins 
var.  Sir  John  Jdlicoe,  and  Laelio-Cattleya  St. 
Gothard  West  Point  var.,  all  from  S  Gratrix, 
Esq. 

UNITED    HORTICULTURAL   BENEFIT 
AND    PROVIDENT. 

October  12. — The  monthly  meeting  of  the 
above  Society  was  held  in  the  R.H.S.  Hall  on 
Monday,  the  12th  inst.,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Curtis 
presiding.  One  new  member  was  elected.  Two 
members  were  allowed  to  withdraw  double  the 
amount  of  interest  owing  to  them,  amounting 
to  £5  2s.  4d.  ;  and  two  members,  having  reached 
the  age  of  70  vears,  withdrew  from  their  deposit 
sums  of  £24  '4s.  5d.  and  £53  8s.  2d.  respec- 
tively, still  leaving  £10  to  their  credit.  The 
sum  of  £20  5s.  5d.  was  passed  for  payment  to 
the  nominee  of  a  deceased  member ;  and  one 
member  was  allowed  5s.  per  week  for  life  from 
the  Distress  Fund.  The  quarterly  payments 
to  chronic  sick  amounted  to  £20  3s.  The  sick 
pay  for  the  month  on  the  ordinary  side  amounted 
to  £50  14s.  8d.,  and  on  the  State  side  £27  6s.  8d., 
whilst  maternity  benefits  totalled  £7  10s. 


DEBATING     SOCIETIES. 


BIRMINGHAM  AND  MIDLAND  COUNTIES 
GARDENERS'. — The  opening  of  the  autumn  session 
took  place  on  Monday,  the  5th  ult.,  when  a  lecture  on 
"  The  Border  Carnation  :  its  History  and  Cultivation  " 
was  read  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  of  King's  Norton.  The 
Carnation,  said  the  lecturer,  was  described  by  Theo- 
phrastus.  It  was  he  who  endowed  the  plant  with  its 
generic  name  Dianthus  (i.e.,  divine  flower)  and 
for  a  long  time  it  was  cultivated  only  in  its  re- 
lation to  medicine  and  cookery.  Pliny  stated  that  the 
Romans  used  it  for  soppes  in  wine  and  ale,  as  it 
imparted  therein  a  spicy  flavour.  To  Chaucer,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  could  be  traced  the  first  mention 
of  its  cultivation  in  England.  The  word  Picotee  is 
derived  from  the  French  "  Picote,"  meaning  spotted — 
a  mere  misnomer  at  the  present  day,  for  the  chief 
point  in  the  Picotee  at  present  is  its  purity,  spots  or 
bars  being  grave  defects.  At  one  time  the  split  calyxed 
"  Bursters  "  were  alone  preserved  for  cultivation  ; 
"  Whole  Blowers  "  not  being  deemed  worthy  of  serious 
attention  until  1740,  when  they  ousted  the  coarser  varie- 
ties. At  this  time,  too,  serrated  petals  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  serious  blemish,  and  accordingly  were  eli- 
minated. More  than  sixty  years  ago  the  present  stan- 
dard of  excellence  for  Carnations  was  arrived  at.  Towards 
tha  nineteenth  century  Bizarres,  Flaked,  and  White 
Ground  Picotees  became  the  valued  varieties,  Selfs  then 
being  regarded  as  wasters  ;  but  in  the  thirty-five  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  that  time  the  once  despised 
"  Selfs  "  have  become  the  popular  type.  Mr.  Brown  next 
proceeded  to  give  a  few  cultural  notes,  detailing 
his  own  procedure  through  all  the  numerous 
stages,  from  the  time  of  propagation  to  the  flowering 
of  the  plant.  He  also  dealt  with  lists  of  the  best  of 
present-day  varieties,  gave  some  useful  suggestions 
for  the  benefit  of  intending  exhibitors,  and  ended 
his  discourse  with  some  further  remarks  on  border 
Carnations.  The  secretary,  Mr.  Deedman,  an- 
nounced that  a  box  had  been  requisitioned  for  fort- 
nightly voluntary  contributions  of  the  members  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Fund.  A  member,  Mr. 
Farmer,  as  an  initial  donation  gave  £1,  and  this,  to- 
gether with  the  first  evening's  contributions,  made  a 
total  of  £1  10s.   6d. 

KILMARNOCK  AND    DISTRICT  GARDENERS' 

Th»  opening  meeting  of  the  winter  session  was 
held  on  the  14th  ult..  Mr.  E.  K.  Sillars  pre- 
siding over  a  good  attendance.  Dr.  Clark,  rector  of  Kil- 
marnock Academy,  delivered  a  lecture  on  "  The  Prin- 
ciples Underlying  the  Pruning  of  Fruit  Trees."  The 
close  relationship  existing  between  the  roots  and  the 
growth  of  the  shoots  was  illustrated  with  the 
aid  of  diagrammatic  sketches.  Much-divided  roots, 
said  the  lecturer,  can  take  up  more  potash  and  phos- 
phates in  proportion  to  nitrogen,  so  root  pruning  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  fibrous  roots1  causes  a  marked 
difference  in  the  relative  absorption  of  these  three  sub- 
Btances.  The  formation  of  a  fruiting  spur  from  a  lateral 
shoot  not  required  for  extension  purposes  was  fully 
explained,  and  the  view  was  expressed  that  the  drop- 
ping of  Peach  buds  was  connected  with  the  potash 
supply. 


IVI  A  RK  E  T  S. 

COVENT  GARDEN,  November  L 
We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  qimtations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not 
represent  the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  average  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of,  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day.  — Eds. 

Cut  Flowers,  &e. :  Average  Wholesale  Prlees. 

s.d.  s.d. 


Arums  (Richardias) 

per  doz. 
Bouvardia,      pink, 

per  doz.  bun. . . 

—  white    .. 
Camellias,     white, 

per  doz.  blooms 
Carnations,  per 
dozen  blooms, 
best  American 
varieties 

—  smaller,  per 
doz.  bunches. . 

—  Carola  (crim- 
son),extralarge 

—  Malmaison.per 
doz.        blooms 

pink 

Chrys  a  n  t  h  e  m  u  m , 
specimen 
blooms,  white, 
per  doz. 

—  yellow  per  doz. 

—  pink  ,, 

—  bronze        ,, 

—  white,  medium 
per  doz, 

—  coloured,  per 
doz 

—  Spray,  white, 
per  doz.  bun. . . 

yellow,    per 

doz.  bun. 
pink,       per 

doz.  bun. 
bronze,    per 

doz.  bun. 

—  si  ngl  es,  d  is- 
budded,  per 
doz.  blooms  . . 

sprays,    per 

doz.  bunches  . . 
Bucharis,  per  doz. 
Gardenias,  per  box 

of    15    and    18 

blooms. . 
Lapageria  alba,  per 

doz.  blooms  . . 
Lilium      auratum, 

per  bunch 

—  Ion  gift  or  u in, 
per  doz.,    long 

short 

Lilium  lancifollum 

album,  long  . . 

short    . . 

rubrum,  per 

doz.,  long 
short    . . 


Adiantum  Fern 
(Maidenhair) 
best,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Agrostis  (Fairy 
Grass),  per  doz. 
bunches 

Asparagus  plumo- 
sus,  long  trails, 
per  half-dozen 

—  medium,  doz- 
bunches 

—  Sprengeri 
Autumn       foliage, 

various,        per 

doz.  bunches  . . 

Carnation    foliage, 

doz.  bunches  .. 


s.d.  s.d. 
3  0-36 


4  0-60 
4  0-50 


1  (i-  1  il 
9  0  10  (I 

2  0-  2  6 

10  012  0 


2  0- 

1   v- 

1  9- 

2  0- 


2  6 

2  it 
2  0 


1  0 
0  9- 
4  0- 

2  6- 


2  0 

1  6 

1  3 

5  0 

4  0 

3  ii-  I  0 
3H-40 

13-20 

12  0-18  0 
16-20 

1  3-  2  0  I 


2  3-26 
2  0-26 


1  3- 
1  3- 


1  3- 
1  0 


Lily-of-the-Valley, 
per  dozen 
bunches : 

—  extra  special  . . 

—  special  . . 

—  ordinary 
Marguerites,       per 

dor.  bnnches  . . 
Michaelmas 

Daisies,    per 

doz.  bunches  . . 
Nerines,    per    doz. 

spikes 
Orchids,  per  doz.  : 

—  Cattleya 

—  Cypripedium , . 

—  Harrisonii,  per 
doz.  blooms    . . 

—  Odontoglossnm 
ciispum 

Pelargoniums,  per 
doz.  bunches, 
double    scarlet 

—  White,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Roses:  per  dozt-n 
blooms.  Bride 

—  Kaiserin  Au- 
gusta   Victoria 

—  LadyHillingdon 
--  Liberty 

—  Madame  A. 
Chatenay 

—  Melody 

—  My  Maryland. . 

—  Niphetos 

—  Prince  de  Bui- 
garie     . . 

—  Richmond 

—  Sunburst 

—  Sunrise 

—  White  Crawford 
Static?,  Mauve,  per 

doz.  bunches  . . 

—  white,  per  doz. 
bunches 

SU'phanotis,  per  72 

pips 
Tuberoses,  on  stems, 

per  doz 

—  short,  per  doz. 

VioletBjEnglish.per 
doz.  bunches  . . 

—  Princess  of 
Wales, doz.  bun. 


15  0   — 
10  0-12  0 
8  0-90 

10-13 


9  0-10  0 
16-20 


4  0-50 
2  0-30 


1  0- 
1  0- 
l  6- 


1  6 

1  3 

2  0 


[  ::-  2  0 
\  :;-  l  <; 
1  3-  1  8 
13-10 

1  0-  1  6 
1  6-  2  6 

1  3-  2  O 
10-16 
1  (i-  2  i> 


4  u     -g 

2  0-  2  0 

0  5-06 

0  3-04 

1  0-  1  G 

2  0-36 


White  Heather,  per 

doz.  bunches..     4  0-60 


s.d. 

s.d. 

a  o- 

40 

2  0- 

4  (1 

1  6- 

2  0 

12  0-18  0 
6  0-12  0 

6  0-10  0 

3  0- 

5  0  1 

Croton  foliage, 

doz.  bunches  . . 
Cycas   leaves,    per 

doz. 
Eulalia     japonica, 

per  bunch 
Honesty,  per  doz. 

bun. 
Lichen    Moss,    per 

doz.  boxes 
Moss,         gross 

bunches 
Myrtle,  doz.  bnchs. 

English, 

small-  leaved 
Pernettia,  well 

berried,        per 

doz.  bunches  . . 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

12  0-15  0 
2  0-90 
10-16 

10  012  0 
9  0-10  0 
GO- 
GO— 
8  0-90 


Remarks.— There  is  a  glut)  of  Chrysanthemums  on 
the  market,  but  a  fair  price  is  realised  for  best  white 
blooms  and  bunches  of  white  varieties.  Inferior  blooms 
can  only  be  sold  at  a  very  low  price.  This1  also  applies 
to  Carnations,  the  supplies  of  which  are  further  in- 
creased. Liliums  show  .an  advance  in  price.  There  is  a 
scarcity  of  good  Violets,  which  are  selling  more  freely. 
-The  demand  for  Ro?es,  especially  of  the  varieties'  Liberhy, 
Richmond  and  white  varieties,  has  increased.  Good 
Richardiasi  (Arum  Lilies')  find  a  ready  market,  and  there 
is  a  steady  demand  for  white  Camellias,  which  are  more 
plentiful.  A.  small  oonsigran'ent  of  yellow  and  white 
Narcissi  and  Anemone  fulgens  arrived  in  excellent  condi- 
tion this  week  from  Scilly.  Ericas  and  Chrysanthemums 
are  too  plentiful.  Of  the  large  varieties  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums available  the  white  ones  receive  the  most  atten- 
tion, but  the  coloured  ones  are  selling  a  little  better 
than    they    did!    last    week.        There    is    no    demand    for 
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Solanum,  nor  ]S  there  for  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine, 
of  which  there  are  a  few  good  plants.  Well-flowered 
plants  of  Cyclamen  are  to  be  seen.  Business  is  still 
very  slack ;  in  the  Fern  and  Palm  departments  it  is 
moderate. 

Plants  In  Pots,  &c. :   Average  Wholesale  Prlees. 


b.  d.  s.  d. 


Aralia       Sieboldii, 

dozen  .. 
Arauoaria    excelsa 

per  dozen 
Asparagus    plumo- 

sus  nanus,  per 

dozen 

—  Sprengeri 
Aspidistra,  per  doz. , 

green    . .         . .  18  0-30  0 

—  variegated      . .  30  0-60  0 
Begonia  Oloire    de 

Lorraine,    48's, 

per  dozen 
Cacti,  various,  per 

tray  of  16's     .. 

tray  of  12's     . . 
Chrysanthemum, 

48's,  per  dozen    6  0-12  0 
Cocos  Weddeliana, 

48's,  per  doz. 

60's,  per  doz. 

Croton,   per   dozen  18  0-30  0 
Cyclamen,  48's,  per 

doz 10    0-12  6 

Dracaena,       green, 

per  dozen        .     10  0-12  0 
Erica  nivalis,  48's, 

per  dozen        . .  10  0-12  0 

—  —  thumbs 
per  doz. 

—  gracilis,  thumbs, 
per  <\<<z. 

48's,  per  doz. 

Ferns,   in   thumbs, 
per  100.. 

—  in    small     and 
large  60'  s 


4  0-60 


18  0-21  0 


10  0-12  0 
6  0-80 


10  0-12  0 


4  0    — 
6  0    — 


18  0-30  0 
8  0-1! 


3  0-50 


;  0- 
S  0- 


8  0-12  0 
12  0-20  0 


per 

48's, 


Ferns    in    48's,  per 
dozen    . . 

—  choicer     sorts, 
per  dozen 

—  in      32's, 
doz. 

Ficus  repens, 
per  doz. 

60's,  per  doz. 

Geonoma      gracilis 
60*8  per  dozen.. 

—  larger,  each    .. 
Kentia       Belmore- 

ana,  per  dozen 
Kentia  Forsteriana, 

60's.  per  dozen 
larger,     per 

doz 

Latania  borbonica, 

per  dozen 
Lilium    lancifolium 

album,  pr.  doz. 

—  —  ruorum, 
per  doz. 

—  longiflorum,  per 

dozen 
Lily-of-the-Valley 

—  48's,  per  dozen 
Marguerites,  in  48's, 

per  doz.,  white 
Pandami8  Veltchii, 

per  dozen 
Phoenix     rupicola, 

each 
Solanums,  4S's,  per 

dozen     

Spiraea,  white,  32's 

per  dozen 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
6  0-60 
8  0-12  0 

10  0-18  0 

4  6-50 

3  0-36 

6  0-80 
2  6-76 

6  0-80 

4  0-80 
18  0-36  0 
12  0-30  0 
18  0-24  0 
15  0-21  0 
15  0-18  0 
21  0-33  0 

36  0-48  0 
2  6-21  0 

5  0-  9  0 

6  0-80 


REMARKS. — Business  is  a  little  more  brisk,  but  Ericas 
and  (  In ysan them urns  are  still  too  plentiful.  Other 
nnti cfable  plants  are  Cyclamens.  Solanums,  Margue- 
rites. Begonias,  Bouvardias,  and  Lilies-of -the- Valley. 
t  foliage  plants  Aspidistras  are  in  most  de- 
mand.    The  Palm  trade  is  very  slow. 


Vegetables:  Average  Wholesale  Prlees. 


Beans,  French,  per 
lb 

Beetroot,     per 
bushel    . 

Brussels     Sprouts, 
per  J  bus. 

Cabbages,  p-r  tally 

Carrots,  per  cwt.  .. 

Cauliflowers,      per 
tally 

Celery,  per  doz.  bun. 

Cucumbers,  per  flat 

Eschallots,  per  cwt- 

Garlic,  per  lb. 

Horseradish.     Eng- 
lish, per  bundle 

Leeks,  per  dozen  .. 

Lettuce,  per  doz.  .. 

Mint,  per  doz. 
Remarks.— The 


s.d.  s.d. 
0  80  10 


s.d.  s.d. 


2  0-30 
;,  0-  6  0 

3  6-40 

5  0-  7  G 

9  0-12  0 

7  0-76 

7  0    — 

0  7-08 


0  10- 
ii  10- 
0  2- 


0  10. 
8  6 


1  0 
1  0 

0  3 


1  0 


2  0-60 
IO-3i 


2  6-60 

10-  — 

10-16 

2  0-40 
market 
vegetables  of  all  kinds,  but  trade  during  the   past  week 
has  been  slow.—  E.  H.   R.,  Covent  Garden,    November  &f 
19U. 


Mushrooms,    culti 
vated,  per  lb. . . 

—  Buttons 

—  Field 
Mustard  and  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun- 
nets 

Onions,  per  cwt.  .. 

Parsley,  per  dozen 
bunches 

Parsnips,    per  tut. 

Sage,  per  dozen     .. 

Spinach,  per  bus. .. 

Tomatos,  English, 
per  doz.  lbs.   . . 

—  seconds 
Thyme,  per   dozen 

bunches 
Turnip.  English,  per 

cwt.  . . 

Watercress,  per  doz.    0  4-06 

still    well     supplied     with 


1  n.  2  o 
4  0-46 
v  ft-  4  0 

2  0-26 


3  6- 
2  0- 


4  0 
3  0 


Fruit :  Average  Wholesale  Prlees. 


Apples—  s.d.  sd. 

—  Ca  1  i  f orn  ian 
Newtown  Pip- 
pins,   per    box  6  0-76 

—  English  dessert, 

per  J  bushel   . .  2  6-46 

—  cooking,  Ibush.  2  6-46 

—  Nova      Scotia, 

per  brl.  . .  8  0-15  0 

Bananas,  bunch : 

—  Medium  . .  5  0  — 

—  X- medium      ..  6  0  — 

—  Extra    .  ..70  — 

—  Double  X        ..  86  — 

—  Giant    ..         -.9  0-10  0 

—  Red,  per  ton  ..  £20    — 

—  Jamaica,  p.  ton  £15    — 
Cobnuts,  per  lb.    ..  04    — 
Cranberries, per  case  8  6-11  0 
Grapes:     Alicante, 

per  lb 0  6-13 

—  Alraeria  ..  S  0-24  0 

—  English,  Gros 
Colmar,  per  lb.  0  8-19 

—  Gros       Maroc, 

per  lb.  . .  0  9-10 

Remarks. — The 


s.d. 


Grapes  (contd) —        s.d, 

—  Muscat  of 
Alexandria     ..    10-36 

—  Canon  Hall,  per 

lb 10-50 

Medlars,  per  £  sieve  3  0-40 
Melons  ..  ..  0  9-30 
Nuts, Brawls, p.cwt.  60  0   — 

—  Chestnuts,  Re- 
don,  per  bag  ..  10  0-15  0 

—  Walnuts  (Eng- 
lish), perdoz.lb. 
Doubles  ..     6  0-80 

Singles       ..     0  3-05 

French,  per 

bag  . .  ..70-90 
Pears,      American, 

per  barrel       . .  14  0-21  0 

—  Calif  orn  ian, 

per  case  . .     9  0-12  0 

—  English,        i 

sieve     . .         . .     3  6-60 

—  stewing,       per 

bushel . .  . .     3  0-50 

Prunes,  per  \  bus.  3  6-46 
Quinces,  per  J  sieve  3  0-36 
Sloes,  per  doz.  lbs.    16-20 

varieties     of 


following  varieties  of  home-grown 
Apples  are  on  sale : — Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  Charles  Ross,  Newton  Wonder,  Blenheim  Pip- 
pin, Bramley's  Seedling  and  Dumelow's  Seedling  (Wel- 
lington). Large  quantities  of  Apples  packed  in  barrels  are 
arriving  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  both  Apples  and  Pears 
are  coming  from  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
supply  of  English  Pears-  ia  lessening;  the  bulk  consists 
of  the  variety  Doyenne"   du  Cornice.     Pears  from  abroad 


consist  of  the  following  varieties: — Doyenne  du  Cornice, 
Keiffer,  Duchess,  and  Winter  Nelis.  Grapes/  are  not  very 
plentiful,  but  the  supply  is  equal  to  the  demand,  and 
Almeria  Grapes  packed  in  boxes  with  cork  dust,  each 
case  weighing  about  361bs.,  are  plentiful.  Melons  are  still 
available.  English,  and:  French  Walnuts,  also  Chestnuts, 
are  still  plentiful,  and  Cobnuts-  are  now  in  excellent 
condition  and  reasonable  in  price'.1  The  supply  of 
English  Tomatos  is  decreasing,  but  the  consignments  of 
these  fruits,  fromi  Teneriffe  tare  increasing.  Mushrooms 
from  out-of-doors  arc-  again  plentiful,  whilst  those  grown 
under  cultivation  are  siufflcienr.  for  the  demands.  Cucum- 
bers are  not  so  plentiful  as  they  have  been,  and  Onions 
are  dearer.  From  France  are  arriving  Salads,  A&paragus, 
Pears,  Walnuts,  and  Chestnuts.— E.  H.  R.,  Covent  Gar- 
den,   November  h*  191L. 

New  Potatos. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

3  0-36 
2  9-30 

4  0—1 


Lincoln 

Kent 

Essex 


s.  d.  s.d. 
3  0-40 
3  3-40 
3  0-33 


Bedford 
Blackland   . . 
luiTihars,    per  cwt. 

Remarks.— Trade     remains  about     the    same     as    last 

week ;   supplies    are  plentiful  and    stocks    are   heavier. 

Th^    mild    weather    is    very  much     against     a     brisk 

trade.— Edward    J.    Newborn,  Covent    Garden    and    St. 
PancTas,   November  /,,  191k. 


Obituary 


William  Miller.- We  regret  to  announce 
the  death,  at  the  advanced  age  of  85  years,  of 
Mr.  William  .Miller,  a  well-known  amateur  gar- 
.1  :  i  i.  who  died  at  his  residence  at  Kyle  Street, 
Ayr,  on  the  24th  ult.  He  was  a  successful 
exhibitor  at  local  and  other  shows. 


REPLY. 


Boyds  Soil  Fumigant.—  In  reply  to  An 
Old  Header  re  "Boyd's  Sunray  Fumigant  "  (p. 
302),  the  agents  are  Messrs.  G.  and  W.  Yates, 
Seedsmen,  Old  Market  Place,  Manchester.  I 
have  used  half  a  ton  of  this  fumigant  on  our 
land  for  Brassicas  with  other  fumigants  for 
worms,  fungous  diseases,  including  clubbing. 
It  proved  a  great  success.  I  consider  it  one  of 
the  best  soil  fumigants  on  the  market.  /.  E. 
Lidster,  West  Biding  Asylum,   Wakefield. 


Lorrcjpondmk 


A  Group  of  Plants  for  Competitive  Exhibi- 
tion :  Exhibitor.  We  do  not  think  that  any 
opinion  we  may  give  you  in  answer  to  the 
question  respecting  the  comparative  value  of 
groups  from  the  competitive  point  of  view  will 
afford  you  a  definite  guide,  because  so  much 
depends  upon  the  tastes  of  the  judges  who 
officiate.  One  judge  with  particular  appre- 
ciation for  Chrysanthemums  might  very  likely 
place  a  group  of  first-rate  Chrysanthemum 
plants — "  extra  fine,"  as  you  describe  them — 
before  a  miscellaneous  group  of  stove  plants. 
But  another  with  a  keen  admiration  for  house 
plants  would  be  just  as  likely  to  consider 
that  the  house  plants  were  greatly  superior 
to  the  Chrysanthemums  and  represented  more 
skilful  culture.  If  you  are  competing  in  the 
class  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  we  advise 
you  to  do  your  very  best  in  that  class  to  win 
the  1st  prize,  and  the  better  you  win  that 
prize  the  greater  chance  will  you  stand  of 
winning  the  cup  that  is  to  be  awarded  for  the 
best  group  in  the  whole  of  the  classes  regard- 
less of  its  composition. 

Apples  as  Espaliers  :  .4.  M.  Swain.  James 
Grieve,  an  early  dessert  variety,  and  either 
Bramley's  Seedling,  a  strong  growing  variety, 
or  Lane's  Prince  Albert  would  be  suitable  for 
your  purpose. 

Begonia  with  Yellow  Foliage  :  E.  S.  The 
.cause  of  the  injury  is  eelworms.  See  reply  to 
0.  M.  Usually  when  eelworms  attack  plants 
the  best  plan  is  to  destroy  diseased  specimens 
by  burning,  and  to  remove  the  soil  which  is 
the  source  of  contagion.  The  pest  is  not  an 
easy  one  to  deal  with,  and  unless  the  plants 
are  very  valuable  it  is  better  not  to   attempt 


to   save   them,    for  other  plants   in    the   house 
may  be  attacked. 

Begonias  Unhealthy  :  W.  N.  C.  The  plants 
are  infested  with  mites.  As  a  remedy  use 
paraffin  emulsion.  This  insecticide  may  be 
made  as  follows  : — Take  a  handful  of  soft 
soap  and  place  it  in  the  bottom  of  a  pail  with 
a  quantity  of  paraffin.  Work  the  soap  and 
paraffin  together  with  the  hand  until  no  more 
of  the  paraffin  is  absorbed  by  the  soap.  Re- 
serve the  superfluous  oil  for  another  mixing, 
and  dissolve  the  mass  of  soap  in  warm  water, 
when  the  specific  is  ready  for  use.  A  handful 
of  paraffin  soap  is  sufficient  for  making  about 
three   gallons   of   the  emulsion. 

Chrysanthemum  Leaves  :  A.  H.  T.  The  trouble 
is  not  due  to  disease,  but  to  the  paraffin  soap, 
which  you  have  used  at  too  great  a  strength. 
For  soft-wooded  plants  such  as  Chrysanthe- 
mums this  specific  must  be  diluted  with  plenty 
of  water. 

Kfi.xvMis  :  S.  H.  C.  The  plants  are  attacked 
by  mildew.  Spray  them  every  fourth  day 
with  liver  of  sulphur,  half  an  ounce  in  two 
gallons  of  water,  until  the  disease  ceases  to 
spread.  Take  the  precaution  to  spray  again 
next   spring  when  the  leaves  are  unfolding. 

Fern  Unhealthy  :  C.  M.  The  injury  to  your 
ferns  has  been  caused  by  eelworms.  Dust  the 
stems  close  to  the  ground  with  flowers  of  sul- 
phur when  the  plants  are  damp.  The  pest 
breeds  in  the  soil  and  may  be  destroyed  by 
carbon  bisulphide.  With  a  stiff  piece  of  wire 
make  holes  in  the  soil  and  pour  about  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  this  specific  in  each  hole.  Carbon 
bisulphide  is  very  inflammable,  and  the  work 
should   be  done  by  a  responsible  person. 

Grapes  Diseased  :  G.  S.  The  berries  are  at- 
tacked  by  the  fungus  Bolrytis.  The  spread 
of  the  disease  being  favoured  by  an  excess  of 
atmospheric  moisture,  you  should  keep  the 
air  drier,  and  ventilate  the  house  freely  when 
the  weather  is  favourable. 

Grubs  Attacking  Cyclamen  :  /.  B.  Your 
Cyclamen  are  attacked  by  the  larvae  of  a 
Weevil.  It  may  be  sufficient  if  the  plants  are 
occasionally  turned  out  of  their  pots,  and  all 
the  larvae  that  are  visible  picked  out  by 
means  of  a  pointed  stick  and  destroyed.  If 
this  treatment  is  ineffective,  shake  the  roots 
free  from  the  soil  and  larvae,  and  re-pot  them 
in  fresh  compost.  Another  means  of  killing 
the  grubs  is  to  turn  the  roots  out  of  the  pots, 
and  spray  the  roots  and  soil  with  carbon 
bisulphide. 

Liliums  :  Lily.  Bulbs  of  Lilium  Harrisii  are 
not  worth  growing  a  second  season,  but  those 
of  Lilium  speciosum,  if  well  established  in  pots, 
generally  give  better  results  in  their  second 
year.  When  the  stems  have  died  down  at  this 
time,  plunge  the  pots  under  some  4  or  6  inches 
of  leaf-mould  or  well-weathered  ashes.  The 
bottom  of  a  wall  is  a  good  position  for  them. 
When  they  commence  to  grow  next  spring  re- 
move them  from  the  covering  material,  correct 
the  drainage,  remove  some  of  the  top  soil  and 
replace  it  with  fresh  material.  Both  these 
Lilies  are  stem-rooting,  thus  when  potting 
them  allow  plenty  of  room  for  future  top- 
dressings.  Lilium  longiflorum  var.  formosum 
for  flowering  at  Easter  should  be  kept  in  a 
cold  frame  all  the  winter.  Some  time  in  Feb- 
ruary the  bulbs  should  be  placed  in  a  warm 
house.  The  length  of  time  they  will  take  to 
develop  flowers  depends  a  good  deal  on  the 
temperature.  In  an  ordinary  greenhouse  they 
should  bloom  in  about  three  months.  Let 
them  be  well  rooted  before  forcing  is  com- 
menced. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  P.  B.  B.  Newton  Wonder. — 
C.  J.  Chad.  1,  Wealthy;  2.  Withington  Fill- 
basket. — Walter  Barnes.  1,  Court-Pendu-Plat 
(syn.  Wise  Apple)  ;  2,  not  recognised  ;  3,  Deans' 
Cod  1  in  ;  4,  Sam  Young. — /.  F.  Woodman.  1, 
Washington ;  40,  decayed ;  73,  Bergamotte 
Gundrey ;  31,  Rymer ;  29,  Brown  Beurre  ;  21, 
Broompark. — IF.  N.  C.  1,  Not  recognised ; 
2,  Green  Tiffing;  3,  Dumelow's  Seedling  (syn. 
Wellington) ;  4.  Alfriston ;  5  and  8,  Tower  of 
Glammis ;  6,  Ribston  Pipnin  ;  7,  Baxter's  Pear- 
main  ;  9,  Josephine,  de  Malines ;  10.  Autumn 
Bergamot. — West   Sussex.     1.    Black   Norman  : 
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2,  Reinette  de  Canada ;  3,  Blenheim  Pippin. — 
Hortus.  Belle  de  Pontoise. — S.  Butler.  1,  Scar- 
let Pearmain  (dessert) ;  2,  Round  Winter 
Nonesuch  (culinary)  ;  3,  Bramley's  Seedling 
(c) ;  4,  Lady  Henniker  (c)  ;  5,  American  Mother 

d) ;  6,  Castle  Major  (c).—J.  H.  W.  The  seed- 
ling Apples  are  both  good,  but  not  superior 
to  varieties  already  in  commerce. — F.  P.  Dick- 
son. 1,  Decayed ;  2,  Fondante  de  Cuerne ;  3, 
Cox's  Pomona;  4,  Lane's  Prince  Albert. — 
It.  A.  G.     1,  Durondeau  ;  2,  Comte  de  Flandre; 

3,  Beurre  Sterckmans ;  4,  Marie  Benoist ;  5,  Ne 
Plus  Meuris ;  6,  Bow  Hill  Pippin ;  7,  Annie 
Elizabeth ;  8,  Blenheim  Pippin.—  G.  N.  M.  1 
and  5,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  ;  2,  Josephine  de 
Malines ;  3,  Marie  Louise ;  4,  Vicar  of  Wink- 
field  ;  6,  not  recognised. — J.  C.  1,  Peasgood's 
Nonesuch ;  2,  Cullen ;  3,  Dumelow's  Seedling 
(syn.  Wellington);  4,  Hoary  Morning;  5, 
Tyler's  Kernel ;  6,  Eoyal  Russet ;  7,  Crown 
Apple ;  8,  Hormead  Pearmain  ;  9,  Reinette  de 
Canada ;  10,  Ribston  Pippin ;  11,  Pitmaston 
Golden  Pippin.  Pears,  1,  decayed ;  2,  Beurre 
Clairgeau ;   3,   Bellissime    d'Hiver;   4,   Berga- 


Pomona. — H.    R.     Golden   Russet. — E.    F.     1, 
Manks  Codlin;  2,  Norfolk  Beefing. 

Names  of  Plants  :  E.  V.  A.  and  G.  A.  C.  We 
cannot  undertake  to  name  varieties  of  border 
Chrysanthemums.  Send  them  to  some  grower 
who  can  compare  them  with  his  collection ; 
but  take  care  to  send  better  specimens  than 
those  that  reached  us,  and  pack  them  so  that 
•they  do  not  become  shrivelled  in  transit. — 
W.  C.  S.  Liquidambar  styraciflua. — M.  D.  1, 
Viburnum  Opulus  var.  sterile ;  2,  Rhus 
Cotinus. — E.  S.  Clematis  Flammula.  The 
plant  may  be  propagated  from  seeds  or  by 
root-cuttings  in  February  in  a  heated  green- 
house.— E.  G.  J.,  Matiow.  1,  Cladrastis 
tinctoria ;  2,  Caryopteris  Mastacanthus ;  3, 
Carpenteria  califomica ;  4,  Daphniphyllum 
macropodium ;  5,  Pseudotsuga  Douglasn ;  6, 
Abies  concolor ;  the  cones  of  this  Conifer  are 
not  touched  by  birds,  but  the  scales  fall  with. 
the  seeds  when  ripe,  leaving  the  central  axis 
intact. — F.  F.  We  do  not  recognise  the 
variety  of  Coleus. —  W.  R.  B.  1,  Probably 
Nautilocalyx     sp.  ;     2,     Ficus     stipulate ;     3, 


Fig.  125. — xanthoceras  sorbifolia. 


motte  Esperen  ;  5,  Le  Lectier. —  W .  D.  and  Sons. 
Stalks  missing  and  the  fruits  decayed. — 
R.  V.  S.  1,  Queen  Caroline  (syn.  Spencer's 
Favourite). — /.  Foster.  1,  Duchess  d'An- 
gouleme ;  2,  Doyenne  du  Cornice ;  3,  Marie 
Louise  d'Uccle ;  4,  General  Todleben. — W. 
Thompson.  1,  Queen  Caroline ;  2,  AUington 
Pippin ;  3,  Reinette  de  Canada. — P.  E.  C.  1, 
King  of  the  Pippins;  2,  Mere  de  Menage;  3 
and  5,  resembles  Lord  Grosvenor ;  4,  Jolly 
Beggar  ;  6,  Stirling  Castle. — Navton.  Allington 
Pippin. — .4.  S.  Arnold.  1,  Nouveau  Poiteau; 
2,  Glastonbury  ;  3,  Soldat  Laboureur  ;  4,  Berga- 
motte  Esperen ;  5,  Beurre  Bachelier ;  0, 
Beurre  d'Anjou. — A.  B.  1,  Gascoyne's  Scar- 
let ;  2,  Blenheim  Pippin  ;  3,  Cellini ;  4,  Forge ; 
5,  Bramley's  Seedling;  6,  Cox's  Orange  Pip- 
Din. — J.  A.  1,  Van  Mons  Leon  Leclerc ;  2, 
Marie  Louise ;  3,  Malster.—  F.  P.  Dickson. 
5,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  ;  6,  Huyshe's  Prince 
i  !onsort ;  7,  Emile  d'Hevst;  8,  Leon  Leclerc 
de  Laval ;  9,  Smart's  Prince  Arthur ;  10, 
Doyenne  du  Cornice ;  11,  Beurre  Bosc. — 
/'.  H.  R.  1,  decayed ;  2,  Passe  Colmar ;  3, 
Beurre  Hardy ;  4,  Vicar  of  Winkfield ;  5, 
Marie     Louise ;     6,     Thompson's ;     7,     Cox's 


Chlorophytum  elatum  ;  4,  Aglaonema  commu- 
tation ;  5,  Convolvulus  Cneorum ;  6,  Selagi- 
nella  Emiliana. — Whumite.  1,  Oenothera 
fruticosa ;  2,  Aster  Thomsonii  var.  ;  3,  Salvia 
azurea;  4,  Polygonum  amplexicaule ;  5,  Phy- 
gelius  capensis ;  6,  Convolvulus  Cneorum. — 
Dunmore.  Epidendrum  ciliare.  One  of  the 
oldest  species  in  cultivation.  First  imported 
from  the  West  Indies  1790,  and  since  that  time 
from  various  parts  of  South  America. — 
A.  C.  H.  1,  Juniperus  virginiana ;  2,  Coton- 
easter  bacillaris  ;  3,  Berberis  aristata ;  4,  Prob- 
ably Juniperus  species.  Please  send  again  in 
summer ;   5,   Phillyrea   media. 

Old  English  Garden  :  P.  G.  W.  Before  you 
commence  to  make  this  new  feature  we  feel 
that  you  would  be  well  advised  to  visit  various 
"Old  English  Gardens"  in  order  to  gain  an 
idea  as  to  the  particular  style  of  garden 
that  would  please  your  employer ;  be- 
cause, as  there  is  no  definite  style  of  garden 
that  may  be  correctly  termed  Old  English. 
much  divergence  exists.  As  a  rule,  the  style 
of  garden  that  is  described  as  "Old  English  " 
is  that  which  contains  pergola-covered  walks 
leading  up  to   a  central   Water-lily  pond,  the 


remainder  of  the  gTound  being  laid  out  as 
flower  beds  and  borders.  But  the  plot  at 
your  disposal  is  rather  too  narrow  for  this 
style  to  be  really  effective.  We  suggest  laying 
it  out  on  the  lines  of  a  Queen  Anne's 
Pleasaunce,  dividing  it  into  three  compart- 
ments with  two  cross  hedges  of  ¥ew,  Sweet 
Briar  or  other  Roses.  The  beds  and  borders 
in  each  division  may  be  of  whatever  design 
that  is  fancied,  except  that  they  should  not  be 
of  very  intricate  pattern.  As  to  the  proper 
kinds  of  plants  for  the  Old  English  garden, 
these  strictly  should  belong  to  the  period  of 
the  garden,  but  there  is  no  other  reason  why 
more  of  the  hardy  border  flowers  in  general 
cultivation  should  not  be  used.  An  inter- 
esting garden  might  be  made  by  restrict- 
ing yourself  to  the  use  of  the  plants  named 
by  Shakespeare  in  one  division.  We  are 
not  acquainted  with  any  book  which  treats 
solely  with  the  style  of  garden  you  wish,  but 
you  would  find  helpful  illustrations  in  any 
works   on   landscape   gardening. 

Peach  Stem  Unhealthy  :  /.  Irvine.  The  stem 
is  cankered,  but  it  is  not  due  to  a  fungus 
disease.  The  trouble  is  probably  the  result 
of  unhealthy  root  action.  Make  an  examina- 
tion of  the  border  to  ascertain  if  the  soil  is 
suitable  and  the  drainage  perfect. 

Retarded  Crowns  of  Seakale  and  Lily-of-the- 
V alley  :  .1/.  .$'.  A.  If  you  wish  to  retard  the 
crowns  yourself  you  should  plant  them  in 
boxes  of  soil  and  place  them  in  a  cold  store. 
You  will  find  particulars  of  how  to  make  a' 
cold  store  with  illustrations  in  the  issue  for 
November  7,  1908.  After  the  plants  have 
been  treated  they  will  require  about  tweruty- 
eight  days  of  forcing.  If  you  only  require 
to  retard  the  plants  for  two  or  three  weeks 
they  may  be  placed  in  a  bed  of  fine  sand  or 
cinders  under  a  north  wall. 

Salvia  Fireball  :  /.  Allen.  'Sow  the  seeds  in 
January  in  a  warm  house  and  afford  the  seed- 
lings increased  room  as  needed.  The  plants 
will  be  suitable  for  bedding  purposes  by  the 
summer. 

Winter  Spinach  Turning  Yellow  :  Comvay. 
Your  plants  are  free  from  organic  disease  and 
inseot  pests,  and  we  can  only  attribute  the 
yellowing  of  the  foliage  to  drought  at  the 
roots.  You  will  probably  find  that  the  plants 
will  grow  out  of  their  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion   now  that  rains  are  frequent. 

Worms  in  Pots  :  E.  B.  A.  Before  making  up 
the  bed  of  sand  for  plunging  the  pots  strew 
the  ground  with  soot  and  lime,  which  will  act 
as  a  deterrent  to  the  worms ;  or  you  might  use 
one  of  the  ground  insecticides,  such  as 
Vaporite.  An  article  on  the  morajne  with 
illustrations  was  published  in  the  issue  for 
October  18,  1913. 

Xanthoceras  sorbifolia  (see  fig.  125)  :  Shrub . 
Xanthoceras  sorbifolia  is  a  native  of  North 
China,  and  when  grown  in  the  open  forms  a 
shrub  10  feet  or  more  in  height.  It  is  amen- 
able to  pot  culture,  and  would  answer  your 
purpose  admirably  as  a  pot  plant.  The  com- 
post should  consist  of  two-thirds  rich  loam 
and  one-third  leaf -mould,  with  well- rotted 
stable  manure  and  a  little  sharp  sand  added. 
The  roots  maybe  fed  with  waterings  of  liquid 
manure  or  top-dressed  with  a  concentrated 
fertiliser.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  erect 
Tacemes  6  inches  or  so  in  length,  and  are  pure 
white  with  a  purplish  blotch  at  the  base ;  the 
inflorescence  somewhat  Tesembling  the  spike 
of  a  Horse  Chestnut,  to  which  this  plant  is 
closely  related.  The  flowers  are  produced  on 
the  ripened  wood  of  the  previous  year,  so  that 
attention  must  be  paid  to  watering  and  feed- 
ing during  the  period  of  growth.  An  idea  of 
the  habit  is  furnished  by  the  illustration. 


Communications  Beceived.— M.  A.— A.  J.  C— 
X.  Y.  Z.— T.  L— W.  B.— F.  H.  C— W.  D.— G.  F.— 
K.  v.  S.— Whurmite— J.  B.— J.  F.— Ireland— E.  G.  L  — 
A.  0.  H .—A.  M.  S.— J.  A.—  M.  S.  A.— S.  S.— A.  S.  A.— 
P.  H.  R.-M.  D.— T.  J.  H.— F.  S— H.  D.— C.  W  — 
W.  P.— A.  H.— C.  H.  P.— A.  P.— F.  S.  E.  D.— G.  W.  T. 
— G.  W.  R.— P.  J.  P.— .1.  B— A.  J.  H.— W.  W.  G.— 
w.  T.— P.  M.  O.  V.— Dr.  D..  Hereford— Count  Rocchett* 
—A.    L.    M.— T.    L.— B.    &    S. 
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THE    MARKET   FRUIT   GARDEN. 

THE  second  prolonged  drought  of  the 
season  was  effectively  broken  in  the 
middle  of  October.  The  first  lasted 
from  April  13  to  the  end  of  June,  and  the 
second  from  July  24  to  October  12,  inclu- 
sive. Neither  period  was  one  of  absolute 
drought,  as  there  were  a  few  short  rainy 
interludes.  But  in  the  23  weeks  which 
covered  the  two  droughty  periods  only 
3.71  inches  of  rain  fell  at  my  station. 
This,  I  think,  must  be  nearly  or  quite  a 
"  record  "  of  scanty  rainfall  for  any  dis- 
trict in  this  country  for  a  period  onlv 
three  weeks  short  of  half  a  year.  July 
was  a  month  of  average  rainfall,  and  since 
tlie  second  drought  was  broken  the  down- 
fall has  been  frequent  and  considerable. 
It  was  welcome  for  many  reasons,  but  at 
the  time  of  writing  sufficient  rain  has 
fallen  for  present  purposes,  and  a  fine 
period  would  be  beneficial.  Except  for 
filling  ponds  and  flushing  springs,  no 
great  quantity  of  rain  is  now  required,  so 
far  as  human  judgment  can  determine,  for 
some  time  to  come.  There  has  been  plentv 
to  moisten  the  soil  for  fruit  planting  and 
the  digging  of  orchards,  and  for  either 
purpose  an  excess  is  disadvantageous. 
Provided  that  a  sufficient  water  supply  for 
man  and  beast  is  secured,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  rainfall  of  November  and  the 
three  winter  months  can  hardly  be  too 
small  for  agricultural  or  horticultural 
purposes.  At  present,  however,  numbers 
of  ponds  which  have  been  completely  dried 
are  not  a  quarter  full,  while  springs  are 
not  running  freely,  and  wells  are  short  of 
water 


Early  Leaf  Fall. 

Although  there  has  not  been  a  single 
frost  here  since  the  spring  to  show  on 
thermometers  4  feet  from  the  ground  level, 
fruit  trees  have  shed  a  great  quantity  of 
their  leaves.  Plums  have  been  bare  for 
weeks,  and  Pears  nearly  so,  while  the 
foliage  of  Apples  is  brown,  and  much  is 
on  the  ground.  The  droughty  season,  no 
doubt,  is  accountable  for  the  early  fall  of 
the  leaf. 

The  Penalty  of  a  Geeat  Fruit  Crop. 
So  far  as  established  trees  are  con- 
cerned,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
short  crops  of  Plums,  Apples,  and  some 
varieties  of  Pears  next  season  where  this 
year's  yields  have  been  very  heavy.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  frosts  thinned 
all  kinds  of  fruit  severely,  and  growers  in 
those  districts  have  reason  to  hope  for 
good  results  next  season,  as  the  weather 
has  been  exceedingly  favourable  to  the 
maturing  of  fruit  buds.  Similarly,  treei- 
which  were  too  young  to  bear  full  crops 
this  year  may  do  well  in  1915.  But  no  ■ 
degree  of  favourable  weather  could  de- 
velop the  dormant  buds  at  the  bases  of 
the  fruits  of  this  season,  which  in  districts 
that  did  not  suffer  from  frost  were  ex- 
tremely thick  on  the  trees. 

Black  Currants. 
Where  the  drought  has  been  most 
severe,  it  may  be  predicted  confidently 
that  next  season's  crop  of  Black  Currants 
will  be  one  of  the  poorest  ever  known. 
Never  before  have  my  bushes  made  so 
little  new  growth  as  they  have  made  this 
season,  and  never  before  were  the  buds  as 
small  at  this  time  of  year  as  they  are  now. 
Black  Currants  need  more  moisture  than 
any  other  kind  of  fruit,  and  they  have 
been  parched  for  the  lack  of  it  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  last  six  months. 
The  drought  in  my  district,  how- 
ever, was  more  severe  than  it  was 
in  any  but  a  limited  area  of  the  coun- 
try elsewhere,  and  where  there  was  rain 
enough  to  promote  full  extension  growth  a 
less  unfavourable  prospect  is  probably 
noticeable,  or  possibly  even  a  quite  favour- 
able   one. 

Damage  by  Earwigs. 

Apples  of  various  kinds  in  unusual  num- 
bers have  been  found  in  the  course  of 
packing  damaged  by  small  circular  and 
shallow  holes.  Earwigs  were  suspected  as 
the  delinquents,  and  Mr.  Theobald  con- 
firms the  suspicion.  He  has  found  that 
similar  damage  was  done  when  earwigs 
were  shut  up  with  Apples. 

An  Unknown  Fruit  Pest. 

This  season  I  have  noticed  for  the  first 
time  a  large  number  of  very  small  cater- 
pillars on  Apples  when  the  fruit  was  being 
packed.  The  largest  were  barely  half  an 
inch  long,  and  the  great  majority  were 
smaller.  This  larva  is  slender,  and  it  has 
a  black-pointed  head,  while  the  back  is 
brown,  with  grey  markings.  It  has 
sucker  feet.  In  some  cases  the  larva  was 
found  in  a  tiny  web  at  the  stalk  or  ev» 
end  of  the  Apple,  in  which,  presumably, 
it  was  about  to  pupate.  In  other  cases  it 
was  found   at  large   on  the  fruit,   though 


a  web  was  usually  to  be  noticed.  Small 
surface  holes  or  furrows  of  irregular  shape 
are  attriuuted  to  the  action  of  this  cater- 
pillar ;  but  this  damage  was  seldom  found. 
At  present  attempts  to  get  the  larva  iden- 
tified have  failed. 

Scabby  Apples. 
It  might  have  been  supposed  that  there 
would    be    very    little    scab    on   Apples   in 
such  a  dry  season  as  the  present  one  has 
proved.     A  good  deal,  however,  has  been 
found    on    certain    varieties    not    sprayed 
for  preventing  an  attack,  and  on  two  that 
were  sprayed.     The   two   latter   are   Irish 
Peach   and  Duchess  of   Oldenberg,   varie- 
ties which  are  to  be  improved  off  the  face 
of   my   land   next    spring  by   topping    and 
grafting      with     more     profitable     kinds. 
Both  were  sprayed  once  with  lime-sulphur 
when  the  Apples  were  quite  small,  and  yet 
Irish  Peach  was  poisoned  with  scab,  and 
hardly  marketable,  and  the  other  variety 
was     only     less     badly     damaged.     Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  was  attacked  to  a  consider- 
able   extent ;     but    spraying    this   variety 
against  the  disease  was  discontinued  this 
year  because  more  or  less  defoliation  had 
resulted   from    the   operation    in    previous 
seasons.        Allington    Pippin    was   scabby 
where  it  was  not    sprayed,   but  not  where 
it    was   so   treated.      Worcester  Pearmain, 
although  sprayed,  suffered  to  a  small  ex- 
tent.     The   only  other  varieties  grown  by 
me  that  are  commonly  and  materially  in- 
jured by  scab  are  Lord  Grosvenor  and  Bis- 
marck.     They  were  sprayed  with- lime-sul- 
phur, and  were  almost  entirely  free  from 
the  disease.      There  is  no  doubt  that  there 
should  be  a  second  spraying  against  scab 
two    or    three    weeks    after   the    first.      In 
future    Cox's    Orange    Pippin    in  my   or- 
chards will  have  to  take  its  chance  of  de- 
foliation ;  only  the  spray  stuff  will  be  made 
weaker  than  it  is  for  other  varieties,   and 
will   be   applied  twice.      In  spite  of    scab, 
the  proportion  of  clean  fruit  of  this  variety 
was  large,  and  the  size  and  colour  proved 
exceptionally  fine. 

The  Planting  Season. 
Land  properly  prepared  for  fruit  plant- 
ing worked  remarkably  well  after  the  re- 
cent rainfall  had  moistened  it.  There  was 
no  need  to  wait  for  the  leaves  of  trees  to 
wither  before  transplanting  them,  as  there 
was  last  year,  and  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  November  is  the  best  month  for  plant- 
ing. Certainly  the  labour  is  less  than  it 
is  usually  later  in  the  season,  when  the 
land  is  apt  to  be  wetter.  So  long  as  it  is 
moist  enough  to  be  stamped  firmly  over 
the  roots  of  the  trees  it  is  in  good  con- 
dition for  the  work.  Firm  planting  seems 
to  me  desirable,  and  I  would  rather  have 
the  soil  too  wet  than  too  dry.  A  few  days 
ago  I  was  comparing  trees  practically 
"  puddled  in  "  five  years  ago,  because  the 
land  was  very  wet  when  they  were  planted, 
and  two  rows  deliberately  "puddled  in" 
with  a  rammer  by  way  of  experiment,  with 
adjoining  rows  of  trees  moderately 
stamped  in  when  the  soil  was  not  saturated 
with  water.  No  difference  was  noticeable 
in  the  growth  or  health  of  the  trees.  This 
was  the  case  also  in  an  earlier  trial.  A 
Southern  Grower. 
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MR.    REGINALD   FARRER'S 
EXPLORATIONS    IN    CHINA/ 


V.— HIGH  ON  THE  HILLS. 
There  is  but  one  hill  here,  and  it  is  a  huge 
15,000-feet  decayed  wisdom  tooth  of  limestone, 
so  porous  that  its  rare  waters  have  a  way  of 
disappearing  from  one  day  to  the  next,  only  to 
reappear  10,000  feet  lower  down,  where  they 
gush  forth  again  in  springs  as  clear  as  white 
diamond.  Isolated,  'then,  and  arid,  this  moun- 
tain and  its  ridges  can  yield  but  a  limited  and 
disap pointing  flora.  And  a  Chinese  disappoint- 
ment is  represented  by  this  :  7  Primulas,  5 
Androsaoes,  4  Meoonopsis,  and  so  on  to  match ; 
often,  upon  those  enamelled  high  slopes  of  coarse 
turt,  sparkling  with  Irids,  with  Primulas,  with 
Poppies,  azure  and  saffron  and  lavender  and 
violet,  have  I  'recalled  a  certain  famous  voice 
'    in  horticulture  which  told  me  once,  in  tones  that 


the  grassy  slopes  at  12,000  feet,  loving  the  cooler 
exposures,  and  having  a  special  tendency  towards 
gully-walls  and  small,  ledgy  slopes  of  out-crop- 
ping limestone.  For  gardens,  however,  the 
mo6t  important  probably,  of  all  Asiatic  Meco- 
nopsida  will  be  M.  quintuplinervis  (see  fig. 
126)  for  this  6tands  out  in  its  race  and 
section  not  only  in  its  beauty,  but  also 
in  being  manifestly  perennial,  to  the  point 
of  permanence.  It  seems  to  emit  very 
short,  woody  rhizomes,  forming  up  into  a 
close  tuft  of  leaf-rosettes  often  about  8  inches 
across.  From  these  shoot  up  the  bare  scapes, 
each  hanging  out  a  folded  bell  of  lavender-blue 
silk  (which  only  on  days  of  rare  perfection 
widens  out  into  a  shallow  pendant  paten),  and, 
together  with  these,  on  one  clump  may  be  .seen 
the  skeleton  pods  of  last  season  and  the  empty 
sockets  from  which  sprang  the  scapes  of  the 
one  before.  So  that  Fedde's  "  vereimileter 
monocarpica  "  (hinting  the  benefit  of  a  doubt  as 


Fig.    126. — meconopsis   quintuplinervis    in  Chinese  habitat.; 


informed  all  Chelsea  Show,  that  "  China,  was 
played  out !  "  For,  so  soon  as  you  have  left  the 
coppice  and  scrub  zone,  at  about  10,000  feet, 
do  the  symptoms  of  this  exhaustion  begin  plainly 
to  appear,  dappling  the  huge  lawns  thickly  with 
their  jewels  of  culour,  till  one  feels  treading 
the.  sainted  swaid  of  some  Cinquecento  picture. 
Meconopsis  integrifolia  stands  stiffly  up  in  awk- 
ward candelabra  of  moony  pillars  up  and  down 
the  slope— -a  noble  and  imposing  thing,  yet  grace- 
less, lumping,  and  without  refinement  of  habit. 
In  stonier  places  or  cliff-chinks  bristles  the  pro- 
mise of  M.  rudis,  painfully  hostile  to  the  touch, 
and  openly  biennial,  yet  a  beautiful  species,  with 
its  spires  of  great  crumpled  silken  blooms  in 
.shades  of  azure,  steel  or  indigo.  No  less  biennial 
again,  but  even  more  beautiful,  is  a  little  species 
close  to  M .  I  >>>lavayi,  with  a  stature  of  only  7 
inches  or  so,  and  ample  tasselly  blossoms,  held 
boldly  up,  of  finest  Ooan  filminess  and  sheeny 
pj£  blue  and  violet.     This  dainty  plant  dots 

*  Tin-  previous  articles  by  Mr.    Farrer  were  published 
in  "in  issue,  for  September  12  and  in  and  October  17  and  31. 


it  does)  must  now  give  way  to  the  glorious 
truth  that  here,  in  the  grandest  of  all  groups, 
the  group  of  M.  grandis,  we  have  at  last  a 
species  of  outstanding  beauty,  which  is  also 
dowered  with  perennial  virtues,  shared  only  (out- 
side Europe)  with  unobtainable  M.  bella  and 
dingy  M.  grandis.  On  its  one  fleeting  visit  to 
cultivation,  too,  M.  quintuplinervis  had  been 
misprized  by  those  who  might  have  known 
better  had  they  seen  fit  to  trouble  the  pages 
of  the  Pflanzenreich,  for  they  confused  it  with 
M.  simplicifolia  !  The  photograph  shows  its 
swanlike  grace  of  port,  as  its  blue  dewdrops 
swing  and  sway  all  up  the  long  Alpine  slope 
of  turf,  rising  amid  rough  grasses,  from  the 
loose  and  springy  vegetable  soil.  So  full  are  the 
lawns  that  one  can  delay  little  over  Fritillaries, 
citron  yellow,  or  dingy,  as  delphinensis ;  on 
golden  Gageas,  creeping  tiny  sweet  Loniceras 
lurking  amid  the  highest  grasses;  on  saffron 
Rhododendrons  in  miniature,  blandly  gleaming 
on  limestone  bouldere,  while  the  slopes  are 
filled     with     another     neat     dwarf    aglow    with 


trusses  of  lilac-lavender;  an  Aster  like  A. 
alpinus  must  go  unheeded,  and  so  must  a  charm- 
ing small  Trollius  with  great  suns  of  gold  ;  and 
as  heartily  as  we  can  will  we  ignore  a  clustered 
pink  Carda.mine,  which  is  always  getting  itself 
mistaken  for  a  Primula,  as,  indeed,  are  also  two 
very  lovely  Irids  of  these  elevations ;  but  they 
are  so  exquisite  that  I  must  pause  on  their 
charm  of  soft  Lilac-blue  blossoms.  One,  which 
occurs  also  at  lower  elevations,  is  sturdier  and 
stockier  in  growth  than  the  other  with  larger 
flowers,  and  the  falls  brindled  and  mottled  tabby- 
like, so  that  I  think  of  her  for  the  present  as 
I.  felina  (see  fig.  128)  ;  more  entrancing  yet  are 
the  fairy-like  elegance  and  the  profuse  wiry  stems 
of  the  other,  whose  waxen,  snowy  falls  are 
hemmed  and  dotted  with  deep  velvet  spots  of  pure 
violet,  -till  one  can  call  it  nothing  else  but  I.  par- 
dalino.  No  photograph  is  capable  of  conveying 
their  full  loveliness  except  to  one  who  knows  Iris, 
and  feels  the  least  hint  of  their  charm  as  he 
should. 

But  the  sovereign  of  these  slopes  is  a  quaint 
Primula  of  the  Nivalis  group,  yet  perfectly 
powderless.  It  is  a  rank  and  stately  plant,  with 
a  rosette  like  a  Cabbage's,  from  which,  when  the 
leaves  are  developed,  the  9-inch  stem  towers 
up,  and  unfolds  a  gTeat  crowded  ring  of  violet 
stars,  arranged  on  arching  fine  pedicels  in  a 
rayed,  wheel-like  head.  (This  is  the  plant  shown 
by  Veitch  at  the  Conference  of  1913  under  the 
false  name  of  P.  "  purpurea  " — this  being  a  dis- 
carded later  synonym  for  P.  nivalis  macrophylla.) 
It  gives  ample  warning  here  that  it  will  prob- 
ably prove  as  miggy  and  peevish  in  cultivation 
as  are  almost  all  close  relations  of  P.  nivalis ; 
for  it  has  a  long,  woody  neck  to  rot  with,  and 
occurs  also  only  in  isolated  plants,  though 
numerically  abundant  in  the  vast  expanse  of 
those  Alpine  lawns,  where  it  is  found,  indeed, 
sporadically,  from  9-14,000  feet,  but  especially 
loves  cool  slopes  and  folds  of  the  hill  or  banks 
of  very  coarse  grass,  where  there  is  a  shelter  of 
fine  low  scrub.  More  beautiful  even  than  this, 
and  offering  far  better  hopes  to  horticulture, 
is  the  nameless  P.  No.  10,  of  which  I  send  a 
photograph  (see  fig.  127).  For  this  has 
no  woody  neck,  but  only  a  stout  web  of 
Rose-red  roots;  and  instead  of  occurring 
in  isolated  plants  it  abounds  in  wide 
sweeps  and  drifts  of  beauty  at  much 
higher  elevations  than  those  mainly  occupied 
by  the  last,  beautifying  the  highest  ridges  at 
15,000ft.,  in  open  soil-slides  of  red  or  brown  loam 
(all  loose,  with  fine  limestone  chips),  and  de- 
scending into  the  beck  beds,  where  it  shines 
pure  and  hearty  in  the  shingle.  Pictures  are 
inadequate;  it  unfolds  lovely  toothed  leaves  of 
lucent  green,  often  powdery,  simultaneously  with 
the  development  of  the  densely  snow-white  scape, 
which,  at  3-4  inches,  expands  at  once  a  head  of 
larger,  ampler  flowers  of  clean  Lavender-blue, 
smelling  like  a  sweet  Primula  that  has  long 
been  kept  in  a  cupboard  full  of  mice.  The 
pedicels  are  short  and  stiff,  the  head,  therefore, 
a  6olid  dome.  A  second  tier  of  blossoms  is  often 
present,  but  hardly  develops  above  the  rest. 

For  otherwise  there  is  but  little  to  mitigate 
the  austerities  of  those  uppermost  limestones. 
From  the  cliff-ledges  hangs  a  very  noble  great 
white  Anemone  that  might  call  A.  narcissiflora 
cousin  ;  Isopyrum  grandiflorum  shows  its  sweet 
cups  of  golden-hearted,  pearly  paleness  in  every 
cranny  ;  the  screes  have  mats  of  a  blue  Wul- 
fenia-thing,  and  a  greenish-golden  dwarf  Ranun- 
culad  ;  on  the  highest  point  of  all  (a  turfy  lawn) 
is  Androsace  mucronifolia,  and  every  rock  of  the 
crete  is  cushioned  with  huge  masses  of  A.  tapete, 
which  has  three  times  the  spread  but  all  th? 
charm  and  habit  of  A.  helvetica,  while  its 
foliage  is  so  yellow  as  to  give  its  hassocks 
almost  the  ashen  whiteness  of  A.  imbricat.i. 
Beyond  these  the  rocks  at  15,000  are  gaunt  and 
bare,  and  the  most  promising  Androeace  of  all 
is  found  far  below  at  4,500  feet,  where,  in  the 
hottest  rocks,  and  coarsest,  earthy,  stony  banks, 
spread  carpets  of  A.  longifolia  (?),  with  all  the 
habit  of   A.   alpina,  but  with   larger  snow-white 
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flowers  ;  and,  from  its  sites  and  soils  and  habit, 
an  incomparably  sounder  hope  of  permanence  and 
prosperity  in  English  gardens,  even  in  the  heats 
of  Kent  and  Surrey,  .no  greater  than  those  of 
Kansu.     Reginald  Farrer. 


THE  CONTROL  OF  AMERICAN 
COOSEBERRY  MILDEW. 

(Concluded  from  p.  SO4.J 


The  value  of  early  tipping  is  exemplified  in  the 
following  instances,  called  to  mind  practically  at 
random  : — 

West  Sussex. — Grower  in  1912  prosecuted  for 
non-notification  of  disease;  good  crop  totally 
mined.  Diseased  fruit  destroyed  and  bushes 
tipped  early.  No  spraying,  but  ground  treated 
with  lime  in  March.  Excellent  crop  of  clean 
berries  in  1913  and  1914.  Bushes  very  slightly 
diseased  now. 

A  number  of  plantations  in  the  Worthing  dis- 
trict were  infected  in  1910.  Growers  were 
alarmed  and  tipped  early.  In  only  one  case  has 
disease  reappeared  until  this  year,  when  two  or 
three  plantations  got  reinfected  slightly. 

Kent. — A    large    number    of     plantations    in 


supervise  the  tipping  the  disease  can  be  kept  in 
hand,  and  scores  of  growers  in  England  are  doing 
this.  Bat  where  a  grower  has  a  large  acreage  of 
Gooseberries  and  has  to  leave  the  work  to  his 
foremen,  the  work  is  often  delayed  and  shirked 
for  one  reason  and  another  until  the  soil  becomes 
thoroughly  infected  and  the  crop  is  lost.  In- 
spectors can  point  out  what  should  be  done  and 
are  able  to  discover  the  disease  in  its  early  stages, 
but  they  cannot  force  a  grower  to  do  the  work 
properly  or  to  time,  although  they  have  the  power 
to  prosecute  him  afterwards  when  the  mischief 
is  done.  I  am  convinced  by  experience  that  any 
grower  who  can  look  after  such  measures  himself 
can  if  he  likes  keep  American  Gooseberry  mildew 
in  check,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  any  grower 
who  has  lost  bis  crop  has  lost  it  by  neglect  either 
because  he  is  unwilling,  or.  owing  to  a  very  large 
acreage,  unable,  to  tip  his  bushes  early  and  pro- 
perly.    G.  C.  Gough,  B.Sc. 


ORCHID    NOTES    AND   CLEANINCS. 


CATTLEYA   BIREX. 
A   vert   pretty   Cattleya,    raised    from   bicolor 
X   Rex  by  Mr.  Duncan,  gardener  to  C.  J.  Lucas, 


Fig.  127. — new  Chinese  primula  (faRRer's   No.  10). 
See  p.    318. 


neighbourhood  of  Bromley  in  1910.  Only  early 
tipping  resorted  to,  but  disease  has  been  kept  in 
check,  and  in  many  cases  has  not  reappeared. 

A  grower  in  Mid-Kent  neglected  early  tipping 
but  sprayed.  Crop  in  1913  unfit  for  market. 
Persuaded  to  tip  in  September.  Clean  crop  in 
1914;   grower  very  enthusiastic. 

A  young  twelve-acre  plantation  in  Mid-Kent 
became  infected,  and  in  1908  nearly  every  shoot 
was  diseased.  Some  spraying  and  early  tipping 
done  the  same  year.  Little  disease  seen  the  fol- 
lowing year  and  none  in  1911  when  plantation 
wa6  "  freed."  Reinfection,  probably  from  neigh- 
bouring gardens,  in  1912. 

South-west  Kent.— Garden  scheduled  in  1911, 
some  fruit  diseased ;  tipped  early.  Traces  of 
disease  found  in  1912,  none  in  1913. 

These  cases  could  be  paralleled  in  every  county 
and  can  be  regarded  as  typical  of  scores  of  cases 
in  all  parts  of  England. 

Early  tipping  is  thus  advocated,  not  as  a  posi- 
tive  cure  in  every  case,  for  one  occasionally  comes 
across  a  garden  .where  eaily  tipping  is  said  to 
have  been  done  and  still  diseased  fruit  is  found, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  fungous  disease  can  be 
quite  eradicated  by  any  known  remedy ;  but  as 
a  practical  means  of  keeping  the  disease  in  check 
and  saving  the  crop.  If  a  grower  is  really  deter- 
mined  to   cheek   the   disease  and  he    is  able   to 


Esq.,  WTarnham  Court,  Horsham,  has  blossomed, 
and  a  flower  has  been  submitted  for  opinion  as 
the  cross  was  not  certainly  recorded.  It  has  a 
strong  resemblance  to  C.  Iris,  but,  making  allow- 
ance for  the  substitution  of  C  Rex  for  C.  Dow- 
ianaaurea  in  its  parentage,  the  features  prove  the 
parentage  given  above.  The  flower,  which  is 
well  proportioned,  is  4  inches  across,  the  petals 
over  1  inch  wide,  and  the  sepals  narrower.  Both 
sepals  and  petals  are  deep  canary  yellow  with  a 
slight  buff  shade.  The  lip  has  the  short  side 
lobe6,  only  half  as  long  as  the  fleshy  white 
column  pale  yellow.  The  median  narrow  por- 
tion and  expanded  front  are  magenta-ro:e  with  a 
narrow-toothed  whitish  margin.  As  with  C.  Iris. 
much  variation  in  the  seedlings  may  be  expected. 

CATTLEYA  ALPHA. 

Pantia  Ralli,  Esq.,  Ashtead  Park,  Surrey 
(Orchid  grower,  Mr.  Fames),  sends  us  the 
first  flower  of  a  cress  between  C.  Whitei  and  C. 
Mendelii.  The  seeds  were  sown  a  little  over 
three  years  ago,  and  there  is  sitill  a  little  batch 
to  come  into  hloom.  It  is  interesting,  as  the 
effect  of  C.  Schilleriana,  which  took  Dart  with 
C.  Warneri  in  the  production  of  the  natural 
hybrid  C.  Whitei.  imported  by  Meters.  Low 
from  Bahia.  and  awarded  a  First-cla6s  Cer- 
tificate on  July  25,  1882,  is  entirely  lost  except 


for  a  slight  change  111  the  form  of  the  middle  of 
the  lip. 

Cattleya  Warneri  is  well  known  to  hybridists 
as  a  good  and  dominating  parent,  and  in  the  pre- 
sent hybrid  a  distinct  proof  of  this  is  given,  for 
the  flower  seems  in  form  and  colour  to  be  nearly 
intermediate  between  that  species  and  C.  Men- 
delii, the  leaning  being  towards  C.  Warneri. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  silver-white  tinged  and 
slightly  veined  with  rcse-pink.  The  base  of  the 
lip  is  white  with  a  ray  of  purple  lines  extending 
to  the  rich  yellow  disc.  The  front  half  of  the 
median  lobe  of  the  lip  is  mauve-purple.  The  lip 
is  the  interesting  feature,  as  although  there  is 
no  trace  of  the  colour  of  C.  Schilleriana,  the 
1  side-lobes  and  attempt  at  constriction 
where  they  join  the  front  lobe  tells  of  that 
species  conclusively. 

BRASSO-LAELIO-CATTLEYA    GLADIUS. 

A  vert  interesting  though  not  showy  hybrid 
has  flowered  with  E.  White  way,  Esq.,  Feltham 
Ledge,  Feltham  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Tait). 

The  parents  were  Cattleya  bicolor  x  Brasso- 
Laelia  Digbyano  purpurata,  and,  as  usual,  the 
distinct  species  with  its  firm  substance  proves 
too  strong  for  the  hybrid,  and  in  the  progeny 
the  trumpet-shaped  fringed  lip  of  the  Brasso- 
Laelia  and  its  thin  lanceolate  sepals  disappear 
and  the  features  of  C.  bicolor  prevail.  The 
flower,  which  is  of  thick  texture,  has  nearly 
equal  greenish-cream  coloured  sepals  and  petals. 
The  lip  has  the  thickened  column  of  C.  bicolor 
ami  its  narrowed  median  portion.  The  front  lobe 
flatly  arranged  is  white  with  the  front  portion 
rose-purple. 


VEGETABLES. 


GREEN  VEGETABLES  IX  WINTER 
MARKETS. 

Populabitt  appears  a  fleeting  phase  among 
vegetables  as  among  individuals ;  what  delights 
the  people  at  one  epoch  seems  to  fall  out  of 
favour  at  another.  Some  vegetables  are  fast 
favourites  for  long  periods,  other  varieties  come 
and  go  quickly.  They  may  belong  to  one  family, 
and  be  only  gardeners'  varieties,  but  they  are 
quite  different  to  the  grower,  who  must  accom- 
modate himself  to  different  methods  of  culture 
and  follow  the  changes  of  taste  and  fancy. 

A  few  years  ago  the  vegetables  most  in  de- 
mand were  a  small  variety  of  the  Cabbage 
family  called  Coleworts,  and  also  Savoys ;  as 
slight  frost  did  not  seriously  affect  these  pro- 
ducts they  were  the  mainstay  of  the  market  from 
November  and  onwards,  with  moreheartat  the  com- 
mencement of  winter,  and  decreasing  solidity 
from  Christmas  and  forward.  Large  growers  were 
much  occupied  on  Thursday  and  Friday  in 
preparation  of  as  many  dozen  bunches  of  Cole- 
worts  as  possible  ready  for  Saturday's  market, 
as  they  had  several  acres  to  work  away  during 
the  season.  Coleworts  could  not  be  pulled  in 
the  frost  nor  when  rime  was  on  the  leaves.  Thus 
provision  had  to  be  made  the  previous  afternoon 
so  that  they  might  be  tied  or  bunched  dry  if 
they  were  to  be  sent  to  market  in  approved  con- 
dition. When  frost  really  set  in,  as  soon  as  the 
sun  melted  the  rime,  all  hands  from  all  quarters 
were  summoned  to  fork  up  as  many  as  possible, 
in  case  the  frost  went  deeper,  as  then  the  field 
would  be  locked  up  and  a  temporary  famine 
would  ensue. 

Savoys  were  also  planted  in  wide  breadths,  but 
as  these  were  generally  sent  to  market  without 
roots  they  were  accessible  during  frost,  only  if 
the  snow  was  deep  they  might  be  hard  to  find  ; 
they  could  be  cut  off  with  a  sharp  spade  instead 
of  a  knife  if  the  frost  was  intense.  There  were 
also  varieties  of  Broccoli  available  in  winter : 
Hardy  White.  Brimstone  and  Purple  Sprouted, 
all  of  which  came  in  turn  and  made  some  change. 

Now  consumers  that  never  thought  of  anything 
more  than  a  bunch  of  Coleworts,  generally  called 
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C'ollards,  for  Sunday's  dinner  expect  to  secure 
Brussels  Sprouts,  White  Broccoli,  or  Cauliflower, 
and  it  is  marvellous  to  see  how  widely  these  crops 
are  raised  to  meet  the  demand. 

White  Broccoli  or  Cauliflower  arrives  from 
Kent,  from  Norfolk,  from  Penzance,  and  in 
pacific  times  from  St.  Malo,  Cherbourg,  and  even 
from  Italy,  via  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel. 

We  have  Brussels  Sprouts  from  all  quarters, 
and  quantities  arrive  from  Bedfordshire,  where 
many  vegetables  are  cultivated  with  great  suc- 
cess. Drought  has  been  severe  there  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  and  some  of  the  Brussels  have  a 
severe  attack  of  aphides,  which  is  a  great 
trial  to  growers,  as  these  small  enemies  seriously 
affect  the  sale  ;  they  often  do  much  mischief  ere 
they  are  observed,  and  then  are  hard  to  dislodge. 
II".     II".   Glenny,   Cecil   House,  Barking. 


THE  ALPINE  GARDEN. 


DWARF      CONIFERS     FOR     THE     ROCK 
GARDEN. 

There  are  many  dwarf -growing  or  low-spread- 
ing Conifers  that  are  suitable  for  planting  on 
rockeries.  They  will  grow  well  in  any  good 
soil,  and,  provided  the  roots  are  not  too  wet 
in  winter,  will  flourish  either  in  full  sun 
or  in  partial  shade.  As  the  majority  of 
these  Conifers  are  very  slow-growing  there 
is  no  likelihood  of  them  becoming  too  large 
for  the  rock  garden  until  they  have  been 
planted  for  many  years.  The  following  is  a 
selection  of  some  of  the  best  of  these  dwarf 
Conifers,    all  of  which  are  hardy  and   robust. 

Abies  balsamea  var.  hudsonica. — This  is  a 
short-growing  form  of  the  Balsam  Fir,  and 
is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. It  is  a  Silver  Fir  in  miniature,  dark- 
green  in  colour,  and  of   very   slow  growth. 

Cedrus  Deodora  var.  nana. — This  is  a  very 
6carce  plant,  the  few  specimens  I  have  observed 
being  less  than  1  foot  high  by  3  feet  to  4  feet 
in  diameter.  The  plant  is  of  a  spreading  and 
comparatively  fast-growing  habit ;  the  ends  of 
the  branches  are  pendant,  and  of  a  bright  glau- 
cous hue.  It  is  suited  for  the  back  of  the 
rockery  or  where  an  overhanging  plant  is  re- 
quired. 

CUPRESSUS        LAWSONIANA        VAR.         DENSA. — Of 

broadly  pyramidal  outline,  this  plant  has  dense, 
tufted  foliage,  and  grows  very  slowly,  specimens 
twenty  years  old  being  only  3  feet  or  so  in 
height.  The  varieties  nana,  compacta,  and 
minima  are  all  very  similar  to  densa. 

C.  obtusa  var.  nana  (densa). — This  is  one 
Df  those  gems  that  need  only  to  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated.  The  foliage  is  of  a  dark,  cheer- 
ful green,  dense  and  tufted,  and  arranged  in  a 
regular  manner  without  appearing  formal.  In 
habit  the  plant  is  pyramidal,  and  is  one  of  the 
slowest  growing  trees  known  to  me. 

C.  obtusa  var.  nana  aurea. — This  resembles 
the  last,  except  that  it  is  of  a  bright,  golden- 
yellow  colour,  and  somewhat  freer  in  growth. 

C.  fibifera  var.  nana  rarely  exceeds  1  foot 
in  height  by  about  twice  as  much  in  diameter. 
It  is  of  a  bright-green  colour,  with  closely  ap- 
pressed  moss-like  foliage,  and  makes  a  fine  sub- 
ject for  the  rockery.  The  sub-variety,  nana 
lureo-variegata,  is  irregularly  marked  with 
bright  yellow. 

Cryptomeria  japonica  var.  Lobbii  nana. — A 
very  dense  plant  of  a  regularly  pyramidal 
shape,  with  fine,  grass-green  foliage  in  summer, 
changing  to  a  bronze-red  tint  in  winter. 

Juniperus  chinensis  var.  nana. — An  alpine 
form  of  the  Chinese  Juniper  with  a  low-growing, 
spreading  habit  and  closely-appressed,  dark- 
green  foliage.  If  the  ends  of  the  6hoots 
are  cut  back  the  plant  can  be  kept  to 
a  dense,  Tounded  tuft,  but  if  allowed  to  grow 
unchecked  it  forms  a  roughly  saucer-shaped 
plant  with  a  number  of  long,  feathery  branches. 


Sub-varieties  include  nana  glauca,  nana  albo- 
variegata,  and  nana  aureo-variegata,  all  of  which 
are  described  by  their  names. 

J.  chinensis  var.  pfit'zeriana. — This  is  a 
spreading  and  comparatively  fast-growing  plant, 
with  fine  foliage  of  a  glaucous-green  tint.  It 
will  make  a  relatively  large  plant  if  allowed 
room  to  develop. 

J.  COMMUNIS  VAR.  ALPINA  (SYN.  CANADENSIS).— 
A  dark-green,  spreading  form  of  the  Common 
Juniper  with  acicular  leaves  a  i  inch  in  length. 
The  plant  requires  plenty  of  room  to  develop. 
The  sub-variety  alpina  aurea  (J.  canadensis 
aurea)  is  not  so  robust  in  growth,  and  the  foliage 
is  suffused  with  a  deep,  golden  hue. 

J.  Sabina  var.  procumbens. — In  this  form  the 
foliage  is  comparatively  long,  prickly,  and  of  a 
bright,  glaucous  hue.  The  plant  is  a  compact 
grower,  and  forms  a  dense,  rounded  tuft  rarely 
exceeding  1   foot   in  height. 

J.  S.  var.  prostrata. — This  variety  is  aptly 
named,  as  it  has  long,  slender  stems  with  few 
side  branches  lying  fiat  on  the  ground.  The 
foliage  is  very  small,  and  of  a  dark-green  colour. 

J.  S.  var.  tamariscifolia. — A  handsome  plant 
with  dense,  glaucous  foliage  and  a  rounded, 
compact  habit.  It  grows  at  a  medium  rate,  and 
is  one  of  those  plants  that  can  be  used  almost 
anywhere  in  the  rock  garden. 

J.  vrRGiNiANA  var.  globosa  is  a  round  plant 
with  reddish-green,  tufted  foliage  and  slender 
wood.  It  is  of  glow  growth,  and  takes  a  long 
time  to  attain  to  any  considerable  size. 

J.     VIRGINIANA     VAR.     KOSTERIANA. This    plant 

makes  four  or  five  main  branches,  which  spread 
horizontally  on  all  sides  a  few  inches  from  the 
ground.  Each  stem  is  well  furnished  with  side- 
branches  clothed  with  glaucous-green  foliage, 
the  whole  plant  being  less  than  1  foot  high  by 
upwards  of  6  feet  in  diameter. 

Varieties  of  Picea  excels*. — There  are  many 
dwarf  forms  of  the  common  Spruce,  all  of  which 
are  useful  for  the  rockery.  They  roughly  fall 
into  two  classes,  viz.,  those  of  a  round,  dense 
habit,  such  as  the  varieties  clambrassiliana, 
Gregoryana,  dumosa,  and  Maxwellii.  and  those 
in  which  the  habit  is  flat  and  somewhat  spread- 
ing, such  as  in  pumila  and  pygmaea.  The 
variety  Remontii  makes  a  handsome,  pyramidal 
tree  in  miniature,  the  foliage  being  dark,  glossy- 
green,  with  every  branch   in  its  proper  place. 

Pinus  Montana. — Strictly  speaking,  this  is  not 
a  dwarf  plant,  but  its  irregular,  picturesque 
style  of  growth  and  comparatively  dwarf  habit 
render  it  a  suitable  subject  for  the  background 
of  the  rockery.  In  time  it  forms  a  small  tree 
some  10  feet  in  height,  with  dark-green  leaves 
and  irregular  branches.  The  variety  Mughus 
is  a  dwarf  form  of  the  same  habit,  and  can  be 
planted  anywhere  on  the  rockery. 

P.  sylvestris  var.  globosa. — A  dwarf,  pyra- 
midal shaped  form  of  the  Scotch  Pine,  with 
dense,  glaucous  foliage  and  a  neat  habit.  It  is 
a  handsome  plant,  attaining  to  a  height  of  4  to 
6  feet,  but  growth  is  slow. 

P.  Strobus  var.  nana. — A  neat  little  round 
form  of  the  Weymouth  Pine,  with  short  branches 
clothed  with  thin  needles  of  a  glaucous  hue.  It 
is  quite  a  compact  grower,  and  can  be  recom- 
mended as  a  small  Pine  for  the  rockery. 

Thuya  occidentalis  var.  Hovei. — This  dwarf 
Conifer  forms  a  neat  pvramid  of  short,  feathery 
branches  which  are  bright  green  in  6ummer  but 
turn  to  a  bronzy-red  in  winter.     /.  Clarlc. 

HELICHRYSUM     BELLIDIOIDES. 

This  charming  Daisy-like  plant  grows  with  re- 
markable freedom,  especially  when  planted  in  a 
moraine,  where  it  spreads  with  a  rapidity  one 
woidd  hardly  expect.  The  plant  evidently  does  not 
suffer  from  the  presence  of  lime  in  the  soil,  and 
in  a  moraine  composed  of  whinstone  chips  with 
lime  rubbish  mixed  with  it,  it  spreads  rapidly. 
The  flowere  close  in  dull  weather  and  towards 
evening,  but  that  tends  to  preserve  them  longer 
in  beauty.    S.  Arnott. 


TREES    AND     SHRUBS. 


MAGNOLIA  GRANDIFLORA 
FERRUGINEA. 
This  shrub  has  again  failed  to  flower  here,  and 
it  is  the  twenty-first  year  to  my  knowledge. 
Tradition  goes  back  thirty  to  forty  years  more, 
and  still  the  record  is  of  failure.  Plants  of  the 
true  M.  grandiflora  growing  in  similar  conditions 
flower  here  almost  every  year.  This  season  has 
been  an  extra  good  one  for  the  flowering  of  all 
kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs — certainly  one  of  the 
best  that  I  can  rememoer — and  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  if  the  aoove  variety  hap 
flowered  anywhere  in  this  country  this  season  or 
at  any  other  time.  The  plant  is  very  distinct 
from  the  typical  variety  in  the  foliage,  which 
in  M.  g.  ferruginea  is  of  a  much  brighter  green, 
more  glossy,  and  has  a  distinct  twist  in  the  plane 
of  the  leaf-blade  ;  both  have  the  rusty  appear- 
ance underneath  the  leaf.  Some  of  our  best  nur- 
serymen are  well  aware  of  the  shyness  of  this 
variety  in  flowering  and  do  not  propagate  it,  but 
other  plants  may  exist  and  puzzle  their  owners 
by  refusing  to  flower.  IF.  H.  Divers,  Belvoir 
Castle  Gardens,  Grantltam. 

THE  RINGING  OF  TREES. 

The  following  article  by  Mr.  L.  A.  Boodle  is 
published  in  Kew  Bulletin  No.  6,  1914  : — 

"The  injuries  sometimes  inflicted  on  trees  by 
squirrels  were  described  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
case  of  young  trees  of  Thuya  and  Cupressus, 
specimens  of  which  had  been  sent  to  Kew  by  Mr. 
R.  B.  Rogers,  of  Hexworthy.  Launceston,  Corn- 
wall.* The  immediate  injury  is  to  the  bark,t 
which  is  stripped  off  the  trunk  in  places,  some- 
times on  one  side,  sometimes  all  round.  That  is, 
in  the  latter  case  the  stem  is  completely  ringed, 
and  an  experiment  in  plant  physiology  is  the  out- 
come of  the  squirrels'  labour.  In  the  examples 
referred  to  the  damage  had  been  very  severe  : 
long  strips  of  bark  had  been  removed,  so  that  in 
one  case  a  considerable  portion  of  the  trunk  ap- 
peared as  a  pole  of  bare  wood  with  islands  of 
bark  upon  it.  Branches  of  the  stem  inserted 
within  some  of  these  islands  were  still  living  and 
bore  healthy  foliage,  although  their  isolation  by 
the  removal  of  the  bark  from  around  the  islands 
had  taken  place  more  than  two  years  previously. 

"  Some  further  specimens  injured  in  a  similar 
manner  have  recently  been  received  from  the 
same  donor.  In  one  of  these  the  bark  had  been 
ringed,  and  the  tree  had  eventually  died,  but  it 
was  found  by  examining  the  annual  rings  that 
the  part  above  the  wound  had  lived  for  at  least 
four  years  after  the  ringing  operation.  Other 
specimens  examined  showed  from  three  to  five 
years'  growth  above  the  ring-gap. + 

"  In  these  cases  the  wood  exposed  by  the  in- 
jury 16  perfectly  bare,  and  of  course  no  new 
layers  of  wood  have  been  formed  on  its  surface, 
as  the  stripping  of  the  bark  involves  the  removal 
or  death  of  the  cambial  layer.  The  outer  layers 
of  the  wood  exposed  to  the  air  soon  become  dry 
and  useless  for  conduction,  hence  it  is  clear  that 
the  older  layers  of  wood  must  be  capable  of  con- 
tinued fairly  rapid  transference  upwards  of 
water  coming  from  the  roots,  a6  evidenced  by  the 
continued  life  of  the  parts  above  the  ring-gap. 
In  the  case  of  the  specimens  previously  examined, 
though  some  of  the  branches  remained  fresh  the 
water  supply  had  proved  insufficient  to  keep  the 
tops  of  the  trees  healthy. 

"  The  effect  of  ringing  differs  in  different  kinds 
of  trees.  Various  experiments  have  been  made, 
and  a  study  of  the  results  of  the  operation  proved 
useful  in  the  early  days  of  plant  physiology  in 
leading  to  a  knowledge  of  the  route  of  conduction 
of  water  and  of  elaborated  food  substances  in 
plants.      Experiments  in   ringing   were  made  by 

*  A.  W.  Hill,  "  Conifers  Damaged  by  Squirrels,"  New 
Phytologist,  Vol.  10,  pp.  340-342,  PI.  7. 

t  The  word  "bark"  is  used  here  for  convenience  in  the 
vernacular  sense  to  include  all  the  tissues  outside  the  wood 
(or  outside  the  cambium). 

J  By  this  is  meant  the  annular  gap  in  the  bark  made  by 
the  operation  of  bark-ringing. 
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Malpighi  and  Ray,  of  whom  the  latter§  mentions 
that  a  Holly  tree  lived  for  several  years  after  a 
ring  of  bark  of  a  hand's  breadth  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  stem  so  as  to  leave  the  wood 
bare.  Since  this  early  observation  numerous  ex- 
periments have  been  made  on  several  kinds  of 
trees,  and  form  two  classes,  viz.  : — (1)  hark-ring- 
ing,  i.e.,  the  stripping  off  of  a  ring  of  bark  as 
in  the  cases  mentioned  above ;  and  (2)  wood- 
ringing,  i.e.,  making  an  annular  cut  into 
the  stem  through  both  bark  and  part  of 
the  wood. 

"  Bark-ringing. — The  effects  of  bark-ringing 
depend  upon  the  interruption  of  the  bark  and 
the  exposure  of  the  wood.  The  break  in  the 
continuity  of  the  bark  prevents  the  normal  con- 
duction of  elaborated  food  substances  (albumin- 
ous and  carbohydrate)  from  the  parts  above  the 


dangering  the  life  of  the  tree.  The  supply  of 
water  for  the  upper  part  of  the  tree  has  all  to 
pass  through  the  wood  at  the  level  of  the  ring- 
gap,  and  from  several  causes  the  conducting 
power  of  this  wood  tends  to  become  more  and 
more  curtailed  until  the  requisite  amount  of 
water  can  no  'longer  pass  through  it.  Owing  to 
the  surface  of  the  wood  being  in  contact  with  the 
air,  the  outer  layers  of  wood"  become  dry  and 
useless  for  conduction.  This  alone  may  soon 
render  the  water  supply  insufficient  in  species 
with  only  a  thin  zone  of  sapwood,  since  true 
heart-wood  is  incapable  of  conducting  -the  tran- 
spiration stream.  On  the  other  hand  '  sap-wood 
trees'  (i.e.,  those  which  form  little  or  no  heart- 
wood)  can  usually  survive  the  operation  of  ring- 
ing for  a  long  time,  e.g.,  several  yeare.  Among 
these  the  progressive  drying   of  the   wood   from 


Fig.  128. — iris  felina  hort. 


FLOWERS    WHITE    WITH   DEEP    VIOLET-COLOURED    SPOTS. 
(See   p.    318.) 


ring-gap  to  those  below,  since  these  bodies  are 
ordinarily  conveyed  through  the  barkll  (or  more 
precisely  the  phloem).  Hence,  if  there  are  no 
leaf-bearing  branches  on  the  stem  below  the 
point  of  ringing,  starvation  of  the  roots  ensues. 
This  may  be  slow,  seeing  that  there  is  a  store  of 
food  in  the  bark  of  the  roots  and  of  the  base  of 
the  trunk  to  draw  upon,  but  the  growth  and 
absorptive  powers  of  tho  roots  will  eventually  be 
checked,  and  in  some  cases  the  functional  failure 
of  the  roots  may  be  the  final  cause  of  the  death 
of  the  tree. 

"  The  exposure  of  the  wood,  where  the  bark 
!  has  been   removed,   introduces   other   factors  en- 

$  Ray,  Kilt.  Plant,  t,  1,  p.  II. 

II  Any  conduction  of  food-substances  thst  may  take  place 
through  the  "wood  in  the  downward  direction  would  be 
against  tli<-  I  ^inspiration  current,  and  might  be  expected  to 
be  slight.  That  it  is  slight  or  non-existent  is  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  growth  in  thickness  of  the  stem  practically 
ceases  below  the  ring  gap. 


without  inwards  may  finally  restrict  the  area  of 
functional  wood  until  it  reaches  the  critical 
point,  or  this  result  may  be  accelerated  by  a 
fungal  disease  attacking  the  wood  and  rendering 
some  of  it  useless.  Again,  in  trees  which  form 
heart-wood,  the  production  of  this  accounts  for 
the  loss  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  wood 
available  for  conduction.  While  no  new  wood  is 
added  at  the  level  of  ringing,  and  functional 
wood  is  lo6t  externally  by  drying,  there  is  a 
further  loss  internally  owing  to  the  yearly  con- 
version of  some  sap-wood  into  heart-wood. 

"  To  summarise,  bark-ringing  eventually 
causes  the  death  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tree, 
because  the  water  supply  becomes  inadequate, 
either  through  loss  of  conductivity  in  the  wood 
at  the  level  of  the  wound,  or  through  deficiency 
of  absorption  by  the  roots. 

"  An  interesting  example  of  bark-ringing  may 
be  quoted  here.     A  forked  Pine  tree  was  chosen 


by  Hartigll  for  an  experiment.  The  tree  was 
118  years  old,  and  the  trunk  was  forked  at  4i  m. 
above  the  soil  into  two  approximately  equal 
stems.  The  bark  was  peeled  off  all  round  one  of 
these  stems  at  about  3  in.  above  the  point  of 
forking.  When  the  tree  was  felled  eighteen 
years  after  this  ringing  operation  had  been  per- 
formed, it  was  seen  that  the  crowns  of  both 
6tems  were  still  sound,  but  that  the  foliage  ol 
the  ringed  stem  was  thinner  and  weaker  than 
that  of  the  other  stem.  It  was  also  found  that 
growth  in  thickness  had  practically  ceased  after 
linging  on  the  side  of  the  trunk  situated  below 
the  ringed  branch.  The  reason  for  the  long-con- 
tinued life  of  the  ringed  stem  is  that  the  roots 
attached  to  the  base  of  the  trunk  on  the  side 
below  the  intact  6tem  had  received  normal 
nourishment,  and  therefore,  having  remained 
healthy,  had  'been  able  to  6upply  the  trunk  with 
a  good  supply  of  water. 

"  Wood-ringing. — The  experiments  in  wood- 
ringing  made  by  Strasburge.r  and  others**  show 
that,  though  the  inner  (older)  layers  of  sap- 
wood  can  conduct  water  for  the  transpiration 
current,  the  heart-wood  cannot  do  so.  The  first 
of  the  following  cases  serves  as  an  example  of  a 
sap-wood  tree,  the  remainder  being  '  heart-wcod 
trees'  (i.e.,  trees  which  form  heart-wood). 

"  Two  Beech  trees  150  years  old  had  trunks 
32  cm.  in  diameter.  These  were  ring-cut  to  a 
depth  of  8  cm.,  and  the  trees  still  bore  foliage  i. 
year  and  a  half  later. 

"  The  trunk  of  an  Oak  fifty  years  old  was  ring- 
cut  into  the  heart-wood,  and  its  foliage  withere 
in  a  few  days.     Another  Oak  of  the  same  age 
which   was  out  similarly  but  not  quite  throug' 
the  sap-wood,  did  not  wither  for  some  weeks. 

"  The  trunk  having  been  cut  to  the  heart-wood 
in  a  tree  of  Prunns  avium,  and  in  a  Robinia, 
wilting  of  the  leaves  took  place  in  two  days  in 
tho  first  case  and  in  a  few  hours  in  the  second.'' 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


Roses  in  Western  India.* 
This  little  book  of  45  pages  is  published  by 
the  Agri-Horticultural  Society  of  Western  India, 
and  the  author  is  Assistant  Economic  Botanist 
and  Superintendent  of  the  Ganeshkind  Botanical 
Garden,  Kirkee. 

A  single  page  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  the 
Rose,  and  the  author  proceeds  at  once  to  pro- 
pagation by  cuttings,  budding  and  layering. 
Cuttings  he  recommends  ohiefly  for  providing 
stocks.  Of  these  he  mentions  two,  the  hardy 
county  pink  Rose,  commonly  called  the  Edward 
Rose  (Gavti-Gulab),  and  a  variety  of  climbing 
habit  with  more  pointed  leaves  called  Velya 
Gulab.  The  method  of  budding  is  carefully  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  by  pictures  in  the  text. 
The  budding  season  in  the  Deccan  is  October  to 
February,  and  January  and  February  in  the 
Koulcan,  and  as  there  is  no  severe  winter  to 
supervene  there  as  with  us  the  buds  are  en- 
couraged, it  seems,  to  grow  away  at  once,  the 
wild  growths  being  suppressed  as  soon  as  the 
bud  begins  to  grow.  The  author  seems  to  be 
experimenting  in  growing  several  varieties  on 
the  same  plant,  but  we  fear  he  is  scarcely  likely 
to  attain  satisfactory  results. 

Next,  the  author  gives  instructions  and  the 
routine  operations  necessary  for  growing  Roses  in 
pots,  and  this,  we  gather,  is  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  chiefly  cultivated  in  Bombay.  At  the 
same  time  he  points  out  that  when  grown  in  the 
open  ground  they  require  less  attention  and  give 
better  results.  He  gives  the  life  of  a  pot  plant 
at  eight  to  fifteen  years,  which  is  considerably 
longer  than  we  usually  find  we  can  satisfactorily 
retain  pot  plants  in  this  country.  Ground  cul- 
ture follows,  and  here,  it  would  seem,  he  has 
local  prejudices  to  combat,  having  regard  to  his 

II  Hartig,  Lehrbuchd.  Annt  u.  Phys,  •!.  Pflanzen,  p.  'it. 

**  Strasburger,  "Bail  und  Verrichtm.gen  der  Leitungs- 
buhnen"  (Ri&tolog.  Beitrage,  3,  p.  515). 

*  A  Guide  to  Rose  Culture  in  the  Bombay  Presidencj, 
By  G.  B.  Patwardh  in.     Price  1  rupee  8. 
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insistence  on  choc-sing  an  open  position  away 
from  trees  and  to  his  careful  advice  to  eschew 
damp  places.  Pruning  is  treated  very  shortly 
and  ohiefly  by  two  quotations,  one  from  the  late 
Mr.  Win.  Paul,  and  the  other  from  Woodrow's 
Gardening  in  India.  Two  pages  are  given  to 
manures,  and,  in  addition  to  fee  ordinary 
manures,  silkworm  refuse  and  tea  refuse  are 
strongly  recommended.  Then  follows  a  chapter 
on  the  enemies  of  the  Rose,  from  which  we  find 
that  Roses  in  India  suffer  from  much  tie  fame 
troubles  as  do  those  in  this  country  ;  there  is  also 
a  calendar  of  operations  for  the  different  months 
throughout  the  year. 

The  last  chapter  and  first  Appendix  are  de- 
voted to  classification  and  lists  of  Poses.  This  is 
perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  book. 
Roses  are  divided  into  summer  and  autumn 
flowering,  which  is  right  enough,  but  the 
autumnals  are  made  into  two  sub-classes — (1) 
H.P.s,  H.T.s  and  Bourbon  Teas  with 
Noisettes;  (2),  H.T.'s  which  are  crosses 
between  H.P.s  and  Teas.  It  is  a  little 
difficult  to  account  for  this  division  or  to  guess 
what  H.T.s  can  be  included  in  sub-class  (1). 
The  lists  of  Roses  are  much  out  of  date.  No 
mention  is  made  of  the  Multifloras,  Wichura- 
ianas  or  Polvantha  pompons.  The  most  modern 
H.T.  seems'  to  be*  Kiflarnev  1898,  Tea  Lady 
Roberts  1902,  and  H.P.  Frau  Karl  Druschk'i 
1900.  Again  we  find  La  France  and  Captain 
Christy,  both  H.T.s,  classed  with  the  hybrid 
perpetuala ;  and  Killarney  H.T. .  Kaiserin  Au- 
gusta Victoria  H.T.,  Mareohal  Niel  N.  and  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  Marie  Baumann,  Jules  Mar- 
gottin,  Xavier  Olibo  and  Her  Majesty,  all  H.P.s. 
placed  among  the  Teas  ;  while  among  the  Chinas 
no  mention  is  made  of  Laurette  Messimy,  Com- 
tesse  du  Cayla,  Mine.  E.  Resal,  Queen  Mab,  or 
even  Fabvier. 

Appendix  II.  gives  two  lists,  one  of  Roses  that 
bloom  well  in  the  cold  season  at  Poona,  and  the 
other  of  those  blooming  well  in  the  rainy  season, 
which  may  doubtless  be  useful.  The  book  is 
illustrated  by  6ome  pretty  photographs  and  a 
coloured  plate  of  Marechal  Niel  which  has  failed 
to  get  the  colour  of  that  variety. 


THE     BULB     GARDEN. 


IRIS  BOISSIERI.  x   TINGITANA. 

In  the  early  days  of  May  it  was  a  surprise  to 
find  an  Iris  in  flower  that  appeared  to  be  a  fine 
form  of  I.  Boissieri.  On  looking  up  its  number 
I  found  that  so  long  ago  as  1908  I  crossed  I.  Bois- 
sieri with  pollen  of  I.  tingitana. 

The  foliage  is  weak  and  of  a  pale  yellowish- 
green,  colour,  which  does  not  augur  well  for  the 
constitution  of  the  hybrid.  However,  five  or  six 
of  the  bulbs  have  flowered  and  shown  little  varia- 
tion. The  colour  is  an  intense  blue-purple,  and 
the  flowers  are  Temarkable  for  their  very  flat 
outline  and  for  the  great  breadth  of  the  style 
branches. 

The  6pathes  are  3  inches  long,  keeled  on  both, 
valves  and  scarious  only  at  the  tip.  Each  con- 
tains only  one  flower.  The  tube  is  slender  and 
more  than  an  inch  in  length.  The  blade  of  the 
falls  is  about  an  inoh  broad  and  bears  a  central 
line  of  orange-yellow,  on  which,  however,  there 
is  no  trace  of  the  hairs  which  distinguish  the 
seed  parent,  I.  Boissieri.  The  large  standards 
aTe  of  the  same  shade  of  blue-purple  as  the  falls 
and  incline  outwards,  contrasting  with  the  dis- 
tinctly red-purple  of  the  style  branches. 

My  object  in  attempting  this  cross  was  to  see 
whether  the  scanty  beard  of  I.  Boissieri  would 
remain  constant  in  its  offspring.  In  this  first, 
generation  there  is  certainly  no  trace  of  the  hairs, 
but  I  had  hoped  to  obtain  seeds  from  the  plants 
and  to  raise  eventually  a  second  generation.  The 
beard  should  then  have  reappeared,  if,  as  is  not 
impossible,  the  character  acts  as  a  Mendelian 
recessive. 


The  plants  have,  however,  proved  to  be 
sterile,  for  not  one  has  set  any  sound,  seeds, 
though  capsules  were  formed.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  my  experience  of  other  hybrids 
between  distinct  species  of  Iris.  Sterility  seems 
to  be  almost,  if  not  entirely,  absolute  in  every 
case,  unless  the  species  are  closely  allied.  For 
instance,  numerous  crosses  between  new  Chinese 
members  of  the  sibirica  group,  e.g.,  Forrestii, 
chrysographes,  Bulleyana,  have  produced  hybrids 
from  which  I  have  lately  gathered  abundant 
seed,  while  I.  Wilsonii  when  crossed  with  the 
Californian  I.  tenax  gives  absolutely  sterile 
hybrids,  and  another  Chino-Californian  cross, 
I.  chrysographes  x  I.  Douglasiana,  gives  the 
same  disappointing  result.  II".  B.  Di/ies. 
Charterhouse. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  W.  Crump,   Gardener  to  Earl  Beacchamp,   K.C.M.3., 
Madresfield   Court,  Worcestershire. 

Bulbous  Irises.  — Both  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish Irises  should  be  planted  now.  They  grow 
best  in  a  well  cultivated  soil  of  a  friable  nature, 
free  from  fresh  manure.  The  spikes  are  ex 
tremely  useful  as  cut  blooms,  and  the  flowers  are 
exceedingly  beautiful.  The  bulbs  are  not  very 
expensive,  and,  arranged  in  a  bed  of  mixed 
varieties,  they  give  a  splendid  effect  when  in 
flower.  Of  the  English  Irises,  Mont  Blanc,  Blue 
Mourant.  and  Cassandra,  are  three  excellent 
varieties,  whilst  Chrysolora,  King  of  the  Blues, 
and  Alexander  von  Humboldt  are  three  good 
Spanish   Irises. 

Iris  germanica.— If  the  Tall-bearded  or 
German  Irises  were  divided  as  advised  in  a 
former  calendar  and  the  plants  set  in  the 
reserve  garden,  they  may  be  transferred  to  their 
permanent  situations.  These  Irises  require  lime 
in  the  soil,  and  the  best  form  is  old  mortar 
rubble.  A  little  superphosphate  of  lime  may 
also  be  added  at  the  time  of  transplanting,  for 
either  of  these  materials  will  act  as  a  preventive 
of  rot  in  the  rhizome.  A  dressing  of  ground 
lime  should  also  be  applied  in  the  autumn  or 
winter,  as  without  lime  in  the  soil  leaf-spot  is 
very  liable  to  appear.  A  selection  of  varieties 
includes  Jaquiniana,  Black  Prince,  and  Madame 
Ghereau. 

The  Water  Garden.— Irises  are  very  suit- 
able plants  for  the  water  garden,  and  one  of 
the  most  valuable  is  I.  Kaempferi.  This  species 
should  be  planted  just  above  the  water-line,  but 
sufficiently  near  to  the  pond  for  the  roots  to 
find  their  way  to  the  water.  If  the  seeds  of 
this  species  are  sown  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe 
and  care  is  taken  to  select  pods  from  the  best 
flowers,  the  seedlings  will  flower  satisfactorily, 
although  they  may  not  be  equal  to  the  special 
named  varieties. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  C.  H.  Cook,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
Knowsley    Hall,    Lancashire. 

Gardenia.— With  the  exception  of  a  small 
batch  of  plants,  grown  especially  for  flowering  in 
winter,  Gardenias  should  be  resting,  and  a  night 
temperature  of  60°  is  suitable.  Those  for  bloom- 
ing shortly  should  be  grown  in  plenty  of  bottom 
heat  and  a  night  temperature  of  75°.  They 
should  also  be  syringed  daily.  If  mealy  bug  is 
present,  sponge  with  soapy  water,  mixed  with 
a  little  petroleum — one  ounce  of  paraffin  to  two 
gallons  of    water. 

Pandanus  Veitchii.—  Small  or  medium  sized 
plants  aTe  the  most  suitable  for  decorative  pur- 
poses, and  a  stock  of  young  plants  should  be 
raised  each  year  from  cuttings  or  suckers.  The 
present  is  a  suitable  time  to  insert  the  shoots, 
which  should  be  taken  from  the  base  of  the 
parent  plant,  potted  in  small  pots  and  rooted  in 
a  propagating  pit.  Select  growths  that  possess 
well    coloured    leaves,    and    not   of    too   gross   a 


nature.  The  old  plants  must  not  be  watered  too 
liberally  in  winter,  as  an  excess  of  moisture  may 
cause  damping  at  the  base  of  the   stem. 

Primula  sinensis.— The  earliest  plants  of 
Chinese  Primulas  may  be  allowed  to  flower,  and 
they  will  be  benefited  by  applications  of  weak 
soot  water  or  liquid  manure.  Keep  the  atmo- 
sphere dry  and  water  the  roots  only  when  mois- 
ture is  absolutely  necessary,  for  these  plants  are 
very  liable  to  damping.  For  the  same  reason 
ventilate  the  house  whenever  the  weather  is 
favourable.  Primulas  may  be  flowered  in  a  tem- 
perature of  55°  to  60°.  Seeds  sown  now  will 
furnish  plants  that  will  flower  well  next  autumn. 
The  seedlings  should  be  grown  on  without  a 
check  in  a  temperature  of   60°. 

Lilv-of-the-Valley.—  Retarded  crowns  of 
Lily-of-the-Valley  need  not  be  potted  in  a  rich 
compost,  but  they  should  be  kept  well  damped, 
covering  them  with  moss  or  an  inverted  flower 
pot  until  the  flower  spikes  are  well  developed. 
Afterwards,  air  may  be  admitted  gradually,  and, 
when  in  full  bloom,  remove  the  plants  to  an 
intermediate  house.  Once  retarded  crowns  have 
been  thawed  they  should  never  be  frozen  again. 
The  Berlin  and  ordinary  crowns  may  be  plunged 
in  a  layer  of  ashes,  and  these  will  benefit  by 
being  frozen. 

Storing  Plants  in  Winter.  —Hydrangeas, 
Fuchsias,  Cassia  corymbosa,  Cannas,  Aloysia 
citriodora,  and  similar  subjects  may  be  stored 
under  the  staging  of  a.  greenhouse  or  in  a  frost- 
proof shed.  Although  very  little  water  is  re- 
quired, the  soil  must  not  be  allowed  to  become 
dust-dry.  Tuberous  Begonias  may  be  stored  in 
a  dry  place  in  a  temperature  of  55°.  The  tubers 
may  either  remain  in  the  pots  or  be  shaken  clear 
of  the  old  soil  and  stored   in  sand. 


FRUITS   UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.   Hedlby  Warren,   Gardener  to  the  Aston-Clinton 
Park  Estate  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild).  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

Peaches    and    N  ectari  n  es. -Prune  the 

trees  in  the  early  house,  detach  the  shoots  from 
the  wires,  and  tie  them  in  bundles  to  permit, 
of  cleansing  the  glass  and  woodwork.  After  the 
cleansing  operations,  dress  the  trees  with  an 
insecticide,  so  that  everything  may  be  ready  for 
forcing.  Loose  soil  on  the  border  should  be  re- 
moved, but  not  so  deeply  as  to  expose  the  roots, 
and  replenish  with  rich,  fibrous  loam,  mixed 
with  bone  meal  or  a  concentrated  fertiliser.  If 
the  soil  appears  to  be  sour,  basic  slag  may  be 
used  at  the  rate  of  3  or  4  ounces  to  the  squar-; 
yard,  or  freshly  slaked  lime  may  be  lightly 
forked  into  the  border.  In  limewashing  the 
walls,  add  a  handful  of  flowers  of  sulphur  to  the 
wash,  as  this  may  prevent  mildew  in  the  deve- 
loping leaves  later.  When  the  trees  have  been 
trained  and  the  other  work  completed,  keep  the 
house  as  cool  as  possible  for  a  week  or  two,  and 
ventilate  freely,  unless  very  early  fruit6  are  re 
quired.  Spray  the  trees  lightly  overhead  with 
soft  water,  about  noon,  on  fine  days.  After  the 
earliest  house  has  been  attended  to,  the  seceond- 
early  house  may  be  prepared  in  a  similar  manner. 
If  the  wood  is  not  perfectly  ripened  in  the  later 
houses,  use  a  little  fire-heat,  but  open  the  venti- 
lators wide,  to  keep  the  trees  at  rest.  It  is  the 
custom  of  some  to  stand  pot  plants  of  other  sub- 
jects on  the  borders,  but  this  i6  a  mistake,  as 
m  watering  the  pots,  the  border  becomes 
saturated. 

The  Cherry  House.— Most  of  the  trees  in 
the  Cherry  house  are  ready  for  pruning  and 
training.  It  is  not  advisable  to  use  the  knife  too 
freely,  and  if  the  summer  pruning  was  attended 
to,  there  will  be  very  little  wood  to  cut  out 
now.  Cover  the  cut  surfaces  with  styptic  to 
prevent  gumming.  This  is  especially  necessary 
where  large  branches  have  been  removed.  Red 
spider  is  a  great  pest  of  the  Cherry  under  glass, 
and  every  part  of  the  tree  should  be  washed 
well  with  an  insecticide  containing  sulphur  in 
some  form.  The  following  mixture  may  be  re- 
commended, as  it  will  not  harm  the  trees,  and 
will  destroy  the  eggs  of  the  pest :  — To  four 
gallons  of  water  add  1  lb.  of  soft  soap,  2  lbs. 
of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  two  ounces  of  com- 
mon shag  tobacco.  Work  the  mixture  well  into 
rough  bark,  and  between  the  buds,  by  means  of 
a  painter's  brush. 
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THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  H.  J.  Chapman,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Cookson, 
Oakwood,    Wylain-on-Tyne. 

Coelogyne  oRisTATA.— Most  of  the  varieties 
of  C.  cristata  have  completed  their  growth,  and 
some  of  the  earliest  plants  are  developing 
(lower-scapes.  Under  favourable  conditions,  in- 
cluding a  pure  atmosphere,  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  securing  satisfactory  flowers ;  but 
I  have  on  various  occasions  received  flower- 
scapes  of  this  Orchid  from  gardeners  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  large  towns  enquiring  why  the 
(lowers  have  turned  black  and  become,  in  some 
cases,  a  black,  pulpy  mass.  Most  of  these 
enquirers  are  amateurs,  and  they  state  that  to 
all  appearances  the  plants  themselves  were  in 
perfect  health.  In  such  districts  it  is  rare  that 
C.  cristata  produces  unblemished  (lowers 
during  December,  January  and  the  early  part 
of  February  unless  the  plants  are  retarded. 
This  may  be  done  by  placing  them  in  the 
Odontoglossum  house  now — or  earlier  if  the 
growths  were  matured — until  the  middle  of 
February.  After  that  time  the  foggy  sea-son  is 
over  and  the  plants  may  then  be  brought  into 
heat  to  develop  the  blossoms.  The  variety  alba 
and  others  which  are  backward  in  maturing  their 
growths  flower  late  and  their  blooms  are  not 
usually  subjected  to  this  injury.  Plants  in  a 
cool  house  require  very  little  moisture  at  the 
roots,  the  atmospheric  moisture  being  almost 
sufficient  to  retain  the  pseudo-bulbs  in  a  plump 
condition. 

Masdevallia  tovarensis.  —  The  flower- 
buds  of  this  Orchid  are  developing,  therefore  the 
plants  should  be  placed  in  (lie  intermediate 
house,  where  the  temperature  is  58°  to  60°.  If 
for  any  reason  it  is  desired  to  reduce  the  number 
of  flower-scapes,  do  not  remove  any  of  the 
current  season,  for  although  the  inflorescences 
only  produce  twin  flowers  at  first,  they  will 
have  three,  four,  or  even  more  in  the  plant's 
second  season.  Water  the  plants  liberally 
until  they  pass  out  of  flower,  when  they  should 
be  placed  in  a  cool  house  and  kept  drier  at  the 
roots. 

Cattleva  labiata.— This  and  other  late- 
llowering  Orchids  should  be  top-dressed  or  re- 
potted directly  they  pass  out  of  flower.  The 
roots  are,  in  many  cases,  well  advanced  ;  there- 
fore guard  against  injuring  them,  so  that  the 
plants  may  become  re-established  quickly. 
Only  sufficient  moisture  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  leaves  and  pseudo-bulbs  plump  and  to  en- 
courage root-action.  It  is  a  good  practice  to 
lightly  spray  the  plants  overhead  when  the  con- 
ditions are  favourable. 


THE    HARDY   FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  J.  G.  Weston,  Gardener  to  Lady  Northcote, 
Eastwell  Park,  Ashford,   Kent. 

Raspberries.— November  is  the  best  month 
in  which  to  make  new  plantations  of  Rasp- 
berries, for  the  soil  is  still  warm,  and  there  will 
be  time  for  the  roots  to  make  a  certain  amount 
of  growth  before  the  winter.  Moreover,  if  Rasp- 
berries are  not  planted  until  the  spring  it  often 
happens  that  a  large  number  of  them  fail,  duo 
most  probably  to  the  roots  having  been  exposed 
for  a  long  time.  The  ground  for  Raspberries 
should  be  dug  deeply  and  well  enriched  with 
manure,  which  should  be  placed  below  the  reach 
of  the  roots,  so  that  they  are  not  in  direct 
contact  with  it.  At  the  same  time  take  care  to 
remove  and  burn  all  perennial  weeds,  especially 
Convolvulus  or  Bindweed.  There  are  various 
methods  of  training  the  canes,  and  one  of  the 
best  systems  is  to  tie  them  to  wires,  stretched 
tightly  on  upright  posts.  This  is  better  than 
tying  the  canes  in  bundles  to  stakes,  for  the  air 
circulates  freely  amongst  the  plants,  and  there 
is  thus  less  danger  of  the  fruits  being  spoiled 
through  damping.  Another  advantage  of  the 
wire  system  is  that  the  fruits  may  be  easily 
protected  from  birds,  especially  if  the  posts  and 
the  top  wire  are  about  a  foot  higher  than  the 
canes  themselves.  Small,  well-ripened  6uckers 
are  the  best  for  planting,  as  these  usually  possess 
plenty  of  fibrous  fruits,  whereas  larger  canes 
experience  a  considerable  check  on  transplant- 
ing. The  ground  should  be  allowed  time  to 
settle,  and  made  quite  (inn  before  planting  is 
commenced.  If  tie  soil  is  of  a  very  heavy 
nature  a  quantity  of   wood  ash  or  fine  light  soil 


from  the  potting  shed  should  be  incorporated 
with  it.  The  distance  between  the  rows  should 
be  from  five  to  six  feet,  and  the  plants  should 
be  set  from  two  to  three  feet  apart  in  the  rows, 
according  to  the  system  of  training  to  be  fol- 
lowed. Superlative  is  one  of  the  best  all-round 
varieties,  and  other  good  sorts  are  Baumforth's 
Seedling  and  Hornet.  Of  the  yellow  fruiting 
kinds,  Queen  of  England,  Yellow  Antwerp,  and 
The   Guinea   may  be  recommended. 

Autumn-fruiting  Raspberries.—  Autumn- 
fruiting  Raspberries  provide  useful  berries  after 
the  ordinary  Raspberries  are  over ;  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  month  the  canes  were 
still  yielding  a  supply  of  fruit.  The  plants 
should  be  grown  in  a  warm,  open  situation.  The 
fruits  are  borne  on  shoots  of  the  current  season, 
therefore  plenty  of  new  canes  should  be  en- 
couraged to  develop,  and  afterwards  thinned  to  a 
reasonable  number  early  in  the  season.  Belle  de 
Fontaineau,  Abundance,  and  Queen  Alexandra 
are  three  guod  varieties. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  R.  P.  Bkotherston,    Gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Haddington,    Tyninghame,  East  Lothian. 

Mushrooms.— Mushrooms  are  often  grown  in 
such  ill- ventilated,  moisture-saturated  houses 
that  it  is  not  surprising  that  other  fungi  of  a  dele- 
terious nature  appear  in  the  beds.  If  a  layer  of 
straw  is  spread  over  the  surface,  it  will  keep  the 
soil  moist  and  thus  obviate  frequent  waterings, 
and,  moreover,  it  wDl  help  to  conserve  the  heat 
of  the  bed.  It  is  quite  possible  to  grow  Mush- 
rooms in  manure  which  is  very  far  from  being 
fresh.  I  have  to  use  what  seems  to  be  very  im- 
perfect material,  yet  with  good  spawn  I  always 
manage  to  grow  satisfactory  crops. 

Lettuces.— Severe  frost  may  be  expected  at 
any  time,  and  the  plants  in  frames  should  he 
protected  from  both  frost  and  rains,  but  it  is 
only  necessary  to  place  the  lights  in  position  at 
such  times.  Should  mildew  appear  on  the  leaves, 
dust  them  lightly  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  and 
whiten  the  soil  with  quicklime.  Stir  the  surface 
of  the  ground  occasionally,  and  remove  every 
portion  of  foliage  that  has' turned  yellow.  There 
is  still  time  to  plant  half-grown  Lettuces,  especi- 
ally of  Cabbage  varieties,  in  cold  pits.  The 
plants  will  be  very  valuable  in  March,  even  if 
they  do  not  form  much  heart.  Treat  them  in 
winter  so  that  there  will  be  no  need  to  water  the 
root*.  Stir  the  ground  between  the  plants  that 
were  set  out  in  October,  and  sprinkle  it  with 
lime  as  a  deterrent  to  slugs. 

Celery.— The  latest  plants  should  be  earthed 
finally,  and  the  work  should  be  done  when  the 
leaves  are  dry.  Make  the  soil  very  fine  before 
it  is  arranged  about  the  stems,  and  press  it  firmly 
as  the  work  proceeds.  Take  care  to  leave  the 
top  foliage  clear  of  the  soil. 

"Seed"  Potatos.— Our  "seed"  Potatos 
for  next  year  show  a  large  percentage  of  dis- 
eased tubers.  It  is  remarkable  that,  notwith- 
standing the  dry  season,  Potato  disease  has  been 
very  prevalent  in  this  district.  Baronet  has 
again  proved  of  exceptionally  good  quality  and  the 
tubers  have  been  free  from  disease.  Aron  Chief 
yielded  an  enormous  crop,  but  with  much  disease. 
King  George  V.  again  proved  a  satisfactory  mid 
season  variety,  and  the  tubere  were  of  good 
flavour.  Equal  in  flavour  to  Baronet  and 
Golden  Wonder,  a  variety  which  I  regard  as  the 
standard  of  a  good  Potato,  is  a  late  kidney 
Potato  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Joseph  Oliver,  for  a 
long  time  gardener  at  Eslington  Park,  North- 
umberland. I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  a 
name,  but  we  call  it  Oliver's  Kidney.  The 
tubers  were  scarcely  affected  by  disease,  and 
none  of  those  reserved  for  seed  was  affected. 


THE    "FRENCH"  GARDEN. 

By  Paul  aqtjatias. 
Nursery  Beds.  — The  work  of  transplanting 
Lettuce  seedlings  has  been  completed,  and  the 
earliest  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  make 
good  any  blanks  in  the  rows.  Guard  against 
slugs  attacking  the  plants,  examining  the  bell 
glasses  every  morning  for  the  purpose.  In  open 
situations  and  in  gardens  in  the  northern  dis- 
tricts a  sowing  of  either  White  Passion  or  All 
the  Year   Round   Lettuce    may    be    made    now. 


The  seed-bed  may  be  formed  in  a  cold  frame 
in  a  sheltered  position  or  in  a  cold  greenhouse. 
Sow  the  seed  very  thinly,  for  it  is  essential  that 
the  seedlings  are  not  drawn,  as  only  robust 
plants  will  withstand  the  cold  of  April.  The 
plants  will  be  ready  a  week  earlier  than  those 
raised  in  January  in  hotbeds,  an  advantage 
worth  considering  for  May  and  June  planting. 

Old  Manure  Beds. -The  crops  having  been 
cleared  from  the  beds,  cart  away  the  material 
of  the  outside  paths  for  manuring  purposes,  or 
to  make  an  addition  to  the  black  soil  heap.  Dig 
the  ground  with  a  long-pronged  fork,  leaving  it 
rough  on  the  surface.  After  about  ten  or  twelve 
days  turn  it  over  again  and  make  the  surface 
finer.  At  this  second  digging  the  workman 
should  stand  on  planks. 

Crops  in  the  Open.  —As  the  crops  are 
removed,  prepare  the  ground  for  spring  crop- 
ping. Dress  it  with  lime  and  dig  in  a  thick 
layer  of  manure,  leaving  the  surface  rough  for 
the  winter.  All  kinds  of  vegetable  rubbish 
should  be  collected  in  a  heap,  and  the  latter 
turned  occasionally.  When  decayed  it  will  form 
an  excellent  stimulant  for  such  crops  as  Cab- 
bages of  all  kinds,  Leeks,  and  Marrows.  If  lime 
is  added  to  the  heap  the  material  will  be  addi- 
tionally useful. 


"Botanical  M  agazi  ne."  -The  issue  for 
November  contains  illustrations  and  descriptions 
of  tin-  following  plants:  — 

Coelogyne  drachypti  ra,  tab.  8,582. — This 
Orchid  was  first  described  by  Professor  Reichen- 
bach  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July  2,  1861,  p.  6, 
from  a  plant  imported  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low 
and  Co.  from  Burma.  The  species  was  lost 
sight  of  for  a  long  time,  but  a  specimen  was  in- 
cluded in  a  small  collection  of  Orchids  from 
Tenasserim,  presented  to  Kew  in  1910  by  Mr.  H. 
Trx.LT.  The  plant  was  considered  to  be  C.  lenti- 
ginosa  until  it  flowered  in  May  last.  It  differs 
from  C.  Parishii  in  the  orange-coloured  disc  and 
numerous  elongated  processes.  The  floTaJ  seg- 
ments are  greenish-yellow. 

Echtnocactus  minusculus,  tab.  8,583. — This 
small  species  of  Echinocactus  has  the  appearance 
of  a  good  plant  for  gardens,  for  it  develops 
numerous  showy  crimson  flowers,  and  is,  more- 
over, easy  of  culture,  growing  well  in  a  mixture 
of  turfy  loam,  sand  and  mortar  rubble  in  a  sunny 
greenhouse.  But  the  flowers  do  not  last  long. 
Seeds  ripen  in  abundance  and  offer  a  ready 
means  of  propagation.  Like  E.  Fiebrigii,  the 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  base  instead  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  plant,  a  distinguishing  char- 
acter of  the  two  species. 

Nothofagtjs  Cunninghamii,  tab.  8.584. — The 
Tasmanian  Myrtle-tree  forms  much  of  the  ever- 
green forest  of  Tasmania,  where  it  grows  on 
mountains  up  to  4,000  feet.  The  species  is  not 
hardy  in  this  country  except  in  very  mild  dis- 
tricts. There  is  a  tree  at  Fota,  near  Queens- 
town,  nearly  50  feet  high,  and  it  is  believed  to 
have  been  planted  nearly  half  a  century.  There 
is  a  6mall  specimen  in  the  Temperate  House  at 
Kew. 

Lonicera  fragrantissima,  tab.  8,585. — This 
is  a  well-known  garden  plant,  and  was  figured 
and  described  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  January 
26.  1879,  p.  107.  It  is  one  of  Robert  For- 
tune's introductions  from  China  whilst  plant 
collecting  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  L.  fragrantissima  is  often  confounded 
with  L.  Standishii,  which  is  more  precocious  in 
flowering,  possesses  hairy  branches  and  leaves, 
the  latter  being  narrower  and  more  pointed,  and 
has  soft  hairs  on  the  exterior  of  the  corolla-tube. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  the  leaf  axis  and  axe 
white. 

Primula  vittata. — This  species  was  described 
and  illustrated  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  June  24, 
1905,  p.  390,  and  September  22,  1906,  p.  209. 
The  flowers  are  purple  like  those  of  P.  secundi- 
flora,  and  the  two  species  are  so  alike  as  to  be 
easily  confused,  but  in  P.  vittata  the  leaves  are 
erect  and  elongated,  whilst  in  P.  secundiflora 
they  are  horizonial  and'oMong-elliptic. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVEBTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent   Garden,  W.C- 

Editors  and  Publisher.  —  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication,  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments,  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

[In  the  following  list  of  •  Appointments  we  have 
omitted  the  Chrysanthemum  Shows  which  we  have 
reason  to  know  have  been  abandoned.  It  is  possible 
that  some  of  those  enumerated  may  not  be  held, 
although  we  have  no  information  to  this  effect.] 

MONDAY,  NOVEMBER   16— 

Nat.  Chrys.  Soc.  Floral  Com.  meet. 

TUESDAY,   NOVEMBER  17— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Coins,  meet.  (Lecture  at  3  p.m. 
on  "  Carnations  in  Pots.") 

WEDNESDAY,   NOVEMBER   18— 

Liverpool  Chrys.  Sh.  Newcastle  and  District  Chrys. 
Soc.    Sh.    (2  days).    Bristol  Chrys.   Sh.    (2  days). 

THURSDAY,    NOVEMBER    19— 

Scottish   Hort.   Assoc.   Chrys.   Sh.    (3  days). 

FRIDAY,   NOVEMBER  20— 

Bolton  Hort.  and  Chrys.  Soc.  Sh.  (2  days).  Aber- 
deen Chrys.  Soc.  Sh.  (2  days).  Edinburgh  Bot. 
Garden  Guild   An.    meet. 


Average    Mean    Temperature     for    the    ensuing     week 
deduced    from    observations    during    the    last    Fifty 
Years  at  Greenwich,  42.5. 
Actual  Tbmperatures  : — 

London,  Wednesday,  November  11  (6  p.m.)  :   54°. 
Gardeners'    Chronicle    Office,    41,    Wellington    Street. 
Covent  Garden,  London;   Thursday.  November  12 
(10    a.m.)  :     Bar.    29.4 ;    Temp.     47".     Weather- 
Fine. 


8ALES     FOR     THE     ENSUING     WEEK. 

MONDAY,   TUESDAY,   WEDNESDAY,   THURSDAY 
AND  FRIDAY— 

Dutch    Bulbs,    at    67    and    68,     Cheapside,    E.C.,    by 

Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  11. 
MONDAY,   TUESDAY,   WEDNESDAY,   THURSDAY 
AND  FRIDAY— 

Fruit  Trees,    etc.,   at    Messrs.    J.    Veitch    and    Sons' 

Nurseries,  Feltham,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris,   at  12. 
MONDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY— 

Rose  Trees.   Shrubs,  Bulbs,  etc.,  at  Stevens'  Rooms, 

38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
WEDNESDAY— 

Japanese  Liliums  (at  3).  Bulbs  in  Trade  Lots  (at  1), 

by  Protheroe  and  Morris. 
THURSDAY— 

Roses,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  1. 
FRIDAY— 

Hardy  Herbaceous   and  Border   Plants,   Roses,    Fruit 

Trees,  etc.,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  12.30. 


The  marked  American 
Greenhouse  gift  for  contriving  im- 
Construction.  provements  and  for 
cheapening  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  illustrated  on  all  sides,  but  no- 
where more  strikingly  than  in  greenhouse 
construction.  Hence  horticulturists  in 
all  English-speaking  countries  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  S.  C.  Johnston  for  his 
careful  and  thorough  account  of  green- 
house construction  as  adopted  by  some 
hundreds  of  the  leading  growers  in 
America.  Recognising  that  "the  produc- 
tion of  vegetables  under  glass  ....  is 
rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  important 
branches  of  agriculture,  the  Ontario  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  at  the  request  of 
the  Ontario  Vegetable  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, despatched  Mr.  Johnston  on  a  tour 
of   inspection.* 

As  is  to  be  expected  from  so  practical  a 
people,  American  growers  pay  careful  at- 
tention to  the  site  and  location  of  their 
glasshouses,  and  endeavour  to  secure  that  a 
railway  siding  brings  fuel  to  the  range  and 

*  See    Bulletin   224,    September,   1914,   Ontario   Depart- 
ment  of   Agriculture. 


that  the  trucks  unload  direct  into  the  coal- 
hoppers  or  bins.  Heaps  outside  the  boiler- 
house  and  haulage  by  wheelbarrows  are 
things  and  practices  of  the  past.  So,  also, 
American  growers  see  to  it  that  their 
houses  not  only  have  access  to  good  roads, 
but  also  are,  wherever  possible,  linked  up 
by  sidings  with  the  electrio  railways. 
Other  considerations  of  prime  importance 
are  that  the  site  should  not  be  low,  lest 
trouble  from  flooding  ensue,  and  that  it 
should  be  sheltered  from  prevailing  winds, 
and  hence  protected  from  excessive  coal 
consumption. 

Mr.  Johnston's  experience  leads  him  to 
advocate  the  best  modes  of  construction  as 
being  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run.  For 
example,  he  recommends  an  8-in.  concrete 
foundation  deep  enough  to  provide  a 
sound  base.  The  walls  are,  as  a  rule,  built 
not  more  than  2ft.  high,  but  sometimes 
lft.,  sometimes  3ft.,  and  the  material 
which  is  growing  in  favour  is  some  form 
of  concrete,  either  solid  or  in  blocks. 
About  every  10ft.  openings  are  left,  in 
order  to  facilitate  handling  of  Rhubarb 
roots,  manure,  and  soil,  the  openings 
being  closed  by  well-fitting  doors.  Drain- 
age, to  prevent  frost  action,  consists  of 
2-2iin.  tile  set  at  the  base  of  the  founda- 
tion lft.  away  from  the  wall  on  the 
outside,  and  the  drains  are  provided  with 
a  good  outlet.  The  height  of  the  eaves  is 
a  subject  of  controversy  and  varies  in  dif- 
ferent localities.  Very  commonly  they  are 
from  6  to  7ft.  in  the  large  commercial 
houses. 

Again,  the  direction  of  the  ridge  is  a 
subject  of  dispute,  and  the  old  rule  of 
N — S,  practised  when  sash  bars  were  heavy 
and  close  together,  is  set  at  naught  by 
many  experienced  growers  who  run  their 
light  iron-built  houses  east  and  west. 

The  old-fashioned  narrow  houses  have 
been  discarded  for  those  with  a  wide  span, 
and  this  change  Mr.  Johnston  defends  on 
the  ground  that  the  narrow  house  was  de- 
vised on  the  mistaken  idea  "that  plants 
should  be  located  as  near  the  glass  as  pos- 
sible." It  looks  as  though  the  earlier  race 
of  American  growers  were  following  a 
tradition  sanctioned  by  experience  in  Wes- 
tern Europe,  but  which  in  the  more 
luminous  region  of  America  does  not  hold. 

The  advantages  of  the  wide  span,  with 
necessarily  higher  eaves,  are  that  the 
volume  of  air  and  the  surface  of  glass  are 
increased,  and  the  working  costs  lessened. 

"  What  greenhouse  men  require  for  suc- 
cessful growing  is  more  air."  Given 
plenty  of  air,  the  plants  grow  better  at 
every  stage.  The  increased  glass-surface 
means  more  light  and  easier  ventilation. 
Also,  with  the  higher  eaves  the  ventila- 
tion apparatus  is  more  easily  placed  and 
operated,  and  economises  space.  As  to 
width  of  house,  builders  have  different 
views,  but  the  width  generally  adopted  is 
75ft.,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  as  soon 
as  a  grower  tries  this  width  he  is  eager  to 
discard  his  narrower  houses  of  25  or  40ft. 
The  smaller  man,  who  cannot  afford 
a  proportionate  length,  must  be  con- 
tent to  begin  with  a  house  narrower  than 
75ft.  Needless  to  say,  the  heating  cost  of 
one  wide  house  is  lower  than  that  of  two 
narrow  houses  of  similar  other  dimensions. 


The  form  of  construction  which  is  growing 
in  favour  is  the  "iron  frame."  In  this 
form  all  possible  parts  are  constructed  in 
iron.  Supporting  members  for  eaves 
consist  in  flat  iron  parts  bolted  together 
and  set  in  concrete.  Flat  iron  rafters  run 
from  the  wall  supports  to  the  ridge,  and 
are  held  together  with  angle  iron  purlins. 
The  sash  bars  are  in  wood  and  are  at- 
tached to  the  iron  framework.  A  house 
75ft.  wide  only  requires  two  lines  of  sup- 
ports with  braces  and  struts. 

The  iron  frame  houses  are  manufactured 
in  separate  pieces  in  foundries,  and  all 
the  parts  are  tested,  labelled,  and  sent  out 
ready  for  putting  together  in  sections. 

The  initial  cost  of  these  houses  is  high, 
but  their  durability  makes  ample  compen- 
sation; after  thirty  years  they  are  tho- 
roughly usable.  High  wind  does  not  set 
up  vibration  of  the  glass,  and  the  cost  of 
heating  is  less  than  in  the  older  types.  Mr. 
Johnston  thus  summarises  the  merits  of 
the  iron  frame  house:  Low  cost  of  upkeep, 
long-lasting,  economical  of  fuel,  little 
breakage  of  glass,  increased  space  owing 
to  lack  of  columns,  maximum  amount  of 
light. 

A  cheaper  type  of  house  is  that  built 
on  the  pipe  frame  system,  in  which  galvan- 
ised iron  pipe  is  used  instead  of  solid 
iron.  The  all-wood  construction  is  now 
regarded  as  out  of  date.  Much  attention 
is  paid  to  ventilation,  and  the  usual  prac- 
tice in  the  large  houses  is  to  place  ventila- 
tors on  both  sides  of  the  house  in  continu- 
ous run,  and  in  both  sides  of  the  ridge  in 
continuous  or  in  broken  alternate  runs. 
Gable-end  ventilators  are  also  used  by  cer- 
tain progressive  growers. 

Great  importance  is  attached  to  a  plen- 
tiful side  ventilation,  and  the  side  ventila- 
tors are  often  continuous,  but  in  other 
cases  about  half  this  ventilation  space  is 
provided  by  making  ventilators  alternate 
with  equal  sized  surfaces  of  fixed  glass. 
The  side  ventilators  either  open  directly 
beneath  the  eave  plate  or  from  a  header 
set  right  below  the  eave. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  75ft.  wide 
house  the  older  custom  of  building  a  range 
of  joined  houses  is  being  discarded,  and 
the  houses  are  built  separately.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  practice  has  the  advan- 
tages of  providing  ample  side  ventilation, 
of  permitting  the  maintenance  of  different 
temperatures  in  the  different  houses,  allow- 
ing of  the  complete  shutting  off  of  the  heat 
from  one  or  more  houses,  and  reducing  the 
spread  of  disease  from  house  to  house.  An 
alley  or  corridor  is  generally  built  connect- 
ing the  different  houses,  thereby  facilitat- 
ing the  carrying  of  supplies;  through  it 
the  heating  main  runs. 

Permanent  paths  are  not  laid  down  in 
the  houses  except  where  raised  benches  are 
used.  The  object  is  the  intensive  culti- 
vation of  the  soil,  and  often  horse  labour 
is  used  to  cultivate  the  soil  under  glass, 
hence  only  narrow  rows  of  trodden  soil  or 
narrow  boards  are  left;  or  sometimes  con- 
frere walks  of  12-15in.  run  along  either 
side  of  a  line  of  purlin  supports,  or  along 
other  convenient  lines.  Before  installing 
the  heating  system  the  grower  decides 
whether  he  means  to  use  beds  or  benches. 
With    the    rejection  of    the   "  near-to-the- 
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glass"  theory  Lettuce.  Tomatos,  and 
Cucumbers  are  grown  in  the  soil.  The  ad- 
vantage is  that  in  the  large  houses  (75  by 
200  feet)  ploughing, harrowing, discing  and 
spreading  of  manures,  fertilisers,  and  lime 
may  be  all  done  by  horse-labour.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  smaller  houses,  with  more 
mixed  culture,  raised  benches  are  often 
used  with  success.  The  height  of  the 
benches  varies  from  2£  to  so  much  as  4 
feet.  Three  feet  is  a  good  height,  and  to 
get  the  best  results  a  heating  pipe  is  laid 
under  the  bench.  For  forcing  Rhubarb 
and  for  Mushroom-giowing  the  raised 
benches  offer  advantages,  particularly  to 
the  small  grower.  On  the  other  hand, 
their  use  entails  higher  initial  cost  and  up- 
keep, more  trouble  in  cultivation,  and 
waste  of  space  for  paths.  The  benches  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Johnston  are  made  of 
wood,  and  he  does  not  speak  of  the  concrete 
benches  or  troughs  used  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States  for  the  planting  of  Car- 
nations and  Roses. 

Connected  with  the  greenhouse  is  the 
workroom,  in  which  the  crop  is  handled. 
It  should  be  central,  and  is  usually  placed 
near  the  outer  house,  and  should  be  roomy, 
light  and  airy. 

Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  kind  of 
glass  used  in  the  houses.  It  should  be 
strong,  without  flaws,  and  even  of  edge. 
The  size  most  popular  is  1G  x  24,  laid 
sometimes  one  way,  sometimes  the  other. 
In  the  States  the  glass  is  lapped,  the  lap 
being  3-16  or  J  inch.  It  is  bedded  in 
putty.  In  Canada  the  glass  is  butted  one 
light  against  the  next  one,  up  a  wooden 
strap  which  fits  on  the  bar,  is  screwed  on, 
and  no  putty  is  used.  In  the  former  sys- 
tem, only  best  putty  is  used,  for  nothing 
is  so  costly  in  greenhouse  construction  as 
is  cheap  putty.  The  sources  of  heat  are 
hot  water  and  steam,  and  which  is  the 
better  is  hard  to  say.  The  hot-water  heat- 
ing is  one  of  two  systems,  the  gravity  and 
the  pressure  system.  The  former  is  open 
to  the  objection  that  the  water  cannot  be 
carried  with  sure  success  over  150  feet  coil 
away  from  the  boiler. 

Steam  appears  to  be  best  for  large 
houses  or  long  ranges.  Of  the  two  alter- 
natives the  low-pressure  system  is  most 
used.  It  operates  at  a  pressure  of  1-10 
lbs.,  usually  5-6.  It  works  by  gravity, 
and  the  condensation  is  carried  back  to 
the  boiler  without  a  circulator  of  any  kind. 
In  it  the  boiler  must  be  several  feet  below 
the  lowest  return.  By  the  addition  of  a 
steam  trap,  however,  the  water  may  be 
lifted  from  the  returns  into  the  boiler,  and 
thus  the  pitting  of  the  boiler  may  be  dis- 
pensed with.  In  the  high -'pressure  system 
over  10  lbs.  of  pressure  is  carried  at  the 
boiler.  A  yet  newer  mode  of  heating  is 
a  vacuum  system,  which  works  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  high  pressure  at  the  boiler.  By 
use  of  reducing  valves  and  vacuum  pumps 
the  steam  passes  through  the  coils  in  the 
houses  at  or  below   atmospheric  pressure. 


War  Itfms.-  A  barrel  of  Apples  was  sold  on 
behalf  of  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund  by  Messrs. 
A.  G.  Watson,  Ltd.,  fruit  salesmen,  Aberdeen. 
It  was  bought  for  £2  and  sold  and  resold  until 
£18   15s.    was   obtained.     A  case  of   Apples   was 


also  sold  at  the  same  sale  for  a  similar  object 
and  realised  £1  5s. 

The  sale  of  a  basket  of  fruit,  contributed 

by  Messrs.  Malcolm  Campbell,  Ltd.,  Glasgow, 
and  organised  by  several  of  the  Glasgow  fruit 
brokers,  realised  the  handsome  sum  of  £550. 
The   object  was  to  provide   a   motor  ambulance 


stances.  The  severe  combats  in  which  the  Allies 
are  engaged  daily,  for  the  cause  of  civilisation 
and  in  defence  of  our  liberties,  are  destined 
to  cement  more  firmly  than  ever  the  bonds  of 
fraternity  whioh  already  exist  between  the 
French  horticulturists  and  their  colleagues  in 
Great  Britain,   in  Belgium  and  in   Russia.     May 


Fig.    129. — Grammatophyllum    speciosum. 
(See  "  Kew  Notes,"  p.  327.) 


for  the  Army,  and  with  the  proceeds  of  another 
sale  which  realised  £170  the  ambulance  will  be 
purchased.  The  maximum  single  bid  was  £1  Is., 
and  the  final  purchasers  were  Messrs.  J.  and  A. 
Ferguson,  fruiterers,  Union  Street,  Glasgow, 
who  paid  160  guineas  for  the  basket. 

I    wish    first     to    express   our   warmest 

thanks  for  the  sympathy  you  show  to  the  hrrti- 
culturists  of  our  country  in  these  tragic  circum- 


universal  solidarity  be  the  outcome  of  this 
struggle,  unprecedented  in  history.  Your  idea  to 
publish  in  your  esteemed  journal  news  concerning 
the  fate  of  French  horticulturists  and  their  plants 
is  certainly  excellent,  and  I  am  strongly  in  favour 
of  it.  The  only  thing  is,  that  we  only  possess 
at  present  very  brief  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. When  we  are  in  a  position  to  know  in 
de-tail   the   ravages   caused    among    horticultural 
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undertakings  I  will  be  sure  to  bear  your  proposi- 
tion in  mind,  and  to  put  you  in  possession  of  the 
facts  as  completely  as  possible.  We  have  already 
examined  the  possibility  of  making  an  appeal 
to  all  the  members  of  our  profession  in  favour  of 
those  of  their  colleagues  who  have  suffered  most, 
but  here  again  it  will  be  better  to  wait,  if 
we  wish  the  appeal  to  be  successful  and  the 
subscriptions  obtained  to  be  employed  in  the 
best  manner.  In  short,  I  am  very  pleased 
to  exchange  with  you  ideas  of  such  a  nature, 
and  to  see  how  entirely  the  English  horti- 
culturists and  those  of  my  country  are  of  one 
mind.  Abel  Chatenay,  First  Vice-President, 
Societe  Nationale  d' Horticulture  de  France. 

The  Roll  of  Honour. -We  regret  that 
the  name  of  Lieut.  C.  J.  A.  Cowan,  of  the  Royal 
Soots,  was  included  in  our  Roll  of  Honour  on 
page  310.  We  are  glad  to  state  that,  although 
it  was  officially  announced  that  Lieut.  C.  J.  A. 
Cowan  had  been  killed  in  action,  it  is  Known 
that  he  was  alive  andi  well  up  to  November  4. 

A    Gardener    as    Musical    Composer.— 

Mr.  Edward  Nowell,  gardener  at  Weeting 
Hall,  Brandon,  Norfolk,  sends  us  copies  of  three 
patriotic  songs  written  and  composed  by  himself. 
The  titles  are  "Under  the  British  Flag,"  "A 
Hero  of  the  King,"  and  "  Soldiers  of  the  Em- 
pire"  ;  the  two  former  were  published  at  3s.  and 
the  last  at  4s.  Mr.  Nowell  informs  us  that  he 
has  three  hundred  copies  of  "A  Hero  of  the 
King,"  and  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  forward 
a  copy  to  any  gardener  for  Is.  Id.,  post  free,  the 
whole  of  the  money  to  go  in  aid  of  the  Prixck 
op  Wales's  Fund.  He  has  fifty  copies  each  of 
the  other  two  songs,  which  may  be  obtained  at 
the  same  price.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
the  gardening  ranks  include  at  least  one  musical 
composer,  and  our  Readers  may  be  glad  to  obtain 
copies  in  order  to  see  how  far  their  colleague 
has  succeeded  in  giving  to  his  song6  a  popular 
and  patriotic  tone,  or  even  to  obtain  an  alterna- 
tive to  "  Tipperary  "  ! 

The    Belgian    Fruit    Industry. -Prior     to 

the  devastating  war  with  Germany,  the  fruit 
orchard  area  in  Belgium  was  being  rapidly  ex- 
tended, recent  statistics  showing,  according  to 
the  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Arts,  179,710 
acres,  mainly  devoted  to  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries, 
and  Plums,  or  an  increase  of  66,210  acres  since 
the  year  1896.  Liege  province  had  42,860  acres, 
followed  by  the  province  of  Hainaut  with  36,850 
acres,  province  of  Limbourg  with  21,000  acres, 
West  Flanders  19,900  acres,  Brabant  18.500 
acres,  East  Flanders  18,150  acres,  Namur  14,350 
acres,  Luxembourg  6,250  acres,  Antwerp  1,850 
acres.  The  Germans  in  normal  times  are  heavy 
buyers  of  Belgian  fruit,  purchasing  the  crops  of 
entire  orchards  on  the  tree,  while  immense  quan 
tities  of  Apples  are  shipped  across  the  German 
frontier  from  the  provinces  of  Liege,  Limbourg, 
Namur,  and  Luxembourg.  English  fruit  buyers, 
principally  the  manufacturers  of  marmalades  and 
preserves,  purchase  largely  from  the  province 
of  Flanders  and  the  region  of  Tournai.  The 
Cherry  markets  of  Looz,  St.  Trond,  and  Tongres 
are  well  known,  and  during  the  season  the  traffic 
in  this  class  of  fruit  becomes  so  heavy  that  the 
Government  transport  agencies,  under  the  control 
of  the  Department  of  the  Post  Office,  are  obliged 
to  increase  their  forces  in  order  to  cope  with  it. 
Thus,  in  spite  of  the  relatively  limited  area  avail- 
able, Belgium  is  steadily  becoming  more  impor- 
tant as  an  agricultural  country,  and  the  farm 
products,  particularly  orchard  fruits,  are  more 
and  more  in  demand  for  export.  Of  late  years, 
however,  instead  of  selling  its  supplies  of  fruit 
to  foreign  canning  establishments,  Belgium  has 
developed  to  a  large  extent  the  canning  industry 
at  home,  so  it  is  probable  that  in  future  the 
demand  for  orchard  fruits  in  that  country  for 
canning  purposes  will  exceed  the  supply,  causing 
a  still  greater  advance  in  prices. 

The  Annual!  Report  of  the  Horticul- 
ture Branch.  —  The  second  annual  report  of 
the   Horticulture  Branch   of   the  Board   of  Agri- 


culture consists  of  78  pages.  Of  these  73  are 
devoted  to  pests  and  matters  relating  thereto, 
and  five  to  other  branches  of  horticulture.  Among 
the  pests  treated  of  are  American  Gooseberry 
mildew,  wart  disease  of  Potatos,  the  large  Larch 
sawfly,  and  Isle  of  Wight  bee  disease. 

Proposed     Dahlia    Society     in     U.S.A. 

There  is  a  proposal  to  start  a  special  Dahlia 
Society  in  the  United  States,  where  the  flower 
is  grown  very  largely,  and  has  great  commer- 
cial value.  The  object  of  the  Society  is  to 
"  make  known  the  beet  of  every  variety,  to  fix 
types,  to  straighten  out  nomenclature,  to  make 
known  the  pick  of  the  new  varieties,  to  award 
certificates,  to  discard  all  varieties  which  do  not 
come  up  to  the  type  fixed,  and,  above  all,  to 
make  public  the  cultural  necessities  for  the  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  country." 

A  New  White  Rose. -At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  New  York  Florists'  Club,  a  white  sport 
of  Rose  Mrs.  George  Shawyer,  shown  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Totty,  of  Madison,  New  Jersey,  was 
awarded  a  preliminary  certificate.  It  is  said 
to  have  the  long-pointed  bud  of  Mrs.  George 
Shawyer,  possesses  fragrance,  and  whiter  petals 
than  White  Killarney. 

Trinidad. —We  note  in  the  Trinidad  Royal 
Gazette,  of  October  22  last,  that  his  Excellency 
the  Governor  "has  appointed  Mr.  W.  E. 
Broadway  to  be  Horticulturist  and  Assistant 
Botanist  "  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Trinidad,    with  headquarters  at   Port  of   Spain. 

America    and    the    Potash     Supply.—    A 

start  has  been  made  at  Searles  Lake,  California, 
with  the  manufacture  of  potash  for  commercial 
purposes,  and  although  the  present  output  is  only 
five  tons  a  day,  it  is  hoped  ultimately  that  the 
plant  will  complete  120  tons  a  day,  or,  roughly, 
37,500  tons  per  year.  Statistics  show  that 
America  imported  237,453  tons  of  potash  from 
Germany  in  1911,  and  in  subsequent  years  the 
imports  have  been  even  greater. 

Nurseryman     Heads    the    Poll.— Mr. 

Ebenezer  Douglas,  nurseryman,  headed  the  poll 
at  the  recent  election  of  members  of  the  Town 
Council  of  Annan.  He  was  appointed  Junior 
Bailie  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council. 

Edinburgh  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Market.  —  The      Old     Gasworks     Site.  — 

Mr.  David  King,  President  of  the  Edinburgh 
Market  Gardeners'  Association,  in  a  letter  con- 
tributed to  the  Scotsman,  makes  the  following 
remarks  on  this  subject :  "  No  business  man 
would  shift  his  premises  to  a  worse  situation 
simply  because  he  was  to  have  more  accommoda- 
tion. We  can  all  put  up  with  many  troubles 
when  we  know  we  are  in  the  best  position  for 
business.  Those  who  sell  in  the  Market  know 
that  if  the  proposed  new  one  were  built,  and  the 
large  wholesale  fruit  merchants  in  Market  Street 
remained  where  they  are,  much  more  business 
would  be  done  there  and  less  in  the  Market. 
Those  who  most  favour  the  change  do  not  use 
the  present  Market,  and  in  my  opinion  have 
small  chance  to  use  the  new  one.  Anyone  who 
expects  the  large  trade  done  in  Leith  to  be 
drawn  into  that  Maiket  is  mistaken.  Goods 
bought  there  are  railed  on  to  Glasgow  and  else- 
where direct.  Everything  nowadays  tends  to  as 
quick  dispatch  from  grower  or  supplier  to  con- 
sumer as  possible.  The  fewer  middlemen  and 
time  and  expense  wasted  the  better.  So,  too, 
the  vegetables  grown  so  largely  in  Mid  and  East 
Lothian,  which  used  to  pass  through  our  Market, 
are  now  put  on  rail  direct  to  Glasgow  and  other 
large  centres  of  population.  This  trade  can 
never  again  come  back  to  Edinburgh,  no  matter 
where  the  Market  is  situated.  As  for  an  all-day 
Market,  the  Edinburgh  public  do  not  take  on 
to  that  sort  of  thing,  and  seem  to  prefer  the 
well-appointed  shops  all  over  the  city.  The 
scheme  was  tried  in  our  present  situation,  and 
failed.  In  my  opinion  it  is  not  so  much  the  wish 
to  give  us  a  new  Market  as  to  get  us  out  of  the 


present  one.  That  is  the  secret  of  all  the 
trouble,  but  my  advice  to  the  ratepayers  is,  don't 
have  it.  I  assure  you  it  would  be  the  biggest 
white  elephant  the  city  ever  tackled,  and  a 
pretty  expensive  one,  too.  We  are  not  stupid 
enough,  however,  not  to  know  that  a  spacious 
new  Market,  with  all  the  wholesale  concerns 
under  one  roof,  and  in  a  good  situation,  would 
be  a  good  thing,  our  sole  objection  to  the  gas- 
works site  being  its  inconvenient  position.  Our 
Town  Council  have  at  present  on  hand  some 
changes  at  Fountainbridge,  and  may  I  suggest 
that  if  they  thought  of  building  a  fine  new 
Market  on  the  site  of  the  Canal  Basin,  and  taking 
in  Semple  Street,  then  we  would  have  something 
worth  considering.  It  is  only  some  fifty  yards 
from  the  Caledonian  Railway,  and  a  very  little 
more  from  the  North  British  Railway.  Both 
could  be  tunnelled  into  this  site,  with  hoists  to 
the  Market  level.  This,  with  tramways  to  all 
parts  of  the  city  and  a  fairly  central  situation, 
seems  a  commendable  proposal." 

Chatsworth    Seventy    Years    Ago.— The 

works  at  this  seat  of  magnificence  are  proceeding 
with  unabated  activity.  During  the  summer  two 
new  fountains  have  been  set  in  action,  of  which 
one,  called  the  Emperor,  from  a  single  jet  throws 
a  column  of  water  nearly  300  feet  high.  The  force 
of  this  fountain  may  be  imagined  when  we  state 
that  in  an  hour  it  lowers  an  acre  of  water  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot.  The  other,  quite  unique  in  de- 
sign, consists  of  several  jets,  whose  copious 
streams  rise  and  fall  alternately,  producing  the 
appearance  of  dancing  water,  and  an  effect  per- 
fectly enchanting.  In  addition  to  these,  huge 
masses  of  rock  are  being  collected  and  formed  into 
a  rockwork,  the  like  of  which  has  never  before 
been  seen.  Some  of  these  masses  weigh  upwards 
of  370  tor.s.  In  one  place  they  are  put  together 
in  exact  imitation  of  the  Strid — a  rocky  stream 
at  Bolton  Abbey — and  when  completed  will  form 
a  wild  mountain  torrent  some  300  feet  long  with 
banks  full  13  feet  high.  Such  gigantic  works  are 
necessary  at  Chatsworth,  where  smaller  things 
would  be  lost  amidst  the  grandeur  of  the  place. 
The  great  conservatory  now  contains  some  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  Zamias,  which  find  them- 
selves in  better  quarters  than  if  they  were  at 
home,  and  Ficus  repens  has  almost  covered  a 
mass  of  rockwork  with  a  tropical  screen  ;  Bou- 
gainvillea  spectabilis  was  in  flower,  too,  upon  the 
roof,  the  first  time,  we  believe,  that  its  beautiful 
heads  of  rose-coloured  blooms  have  been  pro- 
duced in  England.  Those  who  would  know  what 
Fuchsia  corymbiflora  may  be  should  visit  the 
gardens  near  Mr.  Paxton's  residence.  They  will 
■  there  find  it  with  a  strong  6tem  10  feet  high, 
from  the  top  of  which  spreads  an  umbrella  of 
branches,  each  of  which  is  terminated  by  long 
clusters  of  its  beautiful  crimson  flowers.  In  the 
same  part  of  the  grounds  will  be  found  the  Or- 
chidaceous house,  crowded  with  plants  in  rude 
health,  and  tastefully  arranged  with  trunks  of 
'trees,  so  as  to  resemble  an  old  grove  ;  and  near 
them  a  most  singular  unknown  succulent  coral- 
like leafless  plant,  covered  with  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  a  golden  Lichen,  which  appears  to  be 
Dufourea  flammea.  This  curious  specimen, 
which  has  not  been  recognised  as  yet  by  any 
botanist,  was  sent  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  from  one  of  the  most  arid  Darts  of 
the  west  of  Tropical  Africa.  Oardenere 
Chronicle,  November  .',  1844. 

Publications  Received. -Annals  of  the 
Missouri  Botanical  Garden.  Vol.  1,  No.  3.  (St. 
Louis,  Mo. :  The  Ruiuford  Press,  Concord,  N.H.) 
Price  $1.00. — Experiments  in  the  Destruction  of 
Fly  Larvae  in  Horse  Manure  ;  The  Sequoia 
Pitch  Moth  ;  The  Temperatureof  the  Bee  Colony. 
Bulletins  issued  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  (Washington,  D.C.  :  The 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office.)  Price  10  cents  each.— Farm 
Accounts.  By  C.  S.  Orwin.  (Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press.)  Price  3s.  net.— Hints  on  Growing 
the  Wheat  Crop  of  1915.  (The  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  Fisheries.     Special  leaflet,  No.  7.) 
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KEW   NOTES. 

In  the  glasshouses,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  many 
exotics  are  in  bloom.  Grammatophyilum  specio- 
sum,  the  Giant  Orchid  (see  fig.  129)  is  in  flower  in 
the  Water-Lily  house  of  the  T  range,  and  along- 
side it,  on  a  stage,  the  curious  Aroid,  Dracontium 
gigas,  is  unfolding  its  foetid  bloom,  which,  with 


the  base  of  the  spike  are  male,  these  having  only 
four  segments  and  no  lip.  The  colour  of  the 
petals  and  sepals  is  yellow  blotched  with  choco- 
late-brown. Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons  presented 
the  plant  to  Kew  after  exhibition  at  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1893.  When  it 
flowered  fir6t  in  1901  the  blooms  only  opened  in 
mid-winter,  consequently  they  failed  to  develop 


Fig.   130. — leonotis  leonurus  :   flowers  orange-scarlet. 
(See   "  Kew   Notes.") 


the  stalk,  is  nearly  3  feet  long.  The  single  leaf 
of  the  Aroid  toweTs  10  feet  above  the  pot,  the 
petiole  being  most  elegantly  mottled  with  grey, 
but  the  mottling  of  the  flower-stalks  bearing 
the  livid  spathe  is  even  more  beautiful.  The 
plant  of  Grammatophyilum  speciosum  is  bear- 
ing only  a  single  spike  this  season,  about  8  feet 
in  length    with    fifty    blooms.     The    flowers  at 


perfectly.  Just  by  the  Grammatophyilum  in 
one  corner  of  the  pool  is  a  oa'tch  of  Pontederia 
speciosa,  and  the  plants  have  flowered  splendidly 
this  summer.  The  blooms  are  very  pretty,  being 
shades  of  pale  blue,  but  they  only  last  for  a 
short  time.  In  the  centre  of  the  pool  Nymphaea 
gigantea  var.  Hudsoniana  (see  coloured  plate  in 
Gardeners'    Chronicle  for  June  21,  1913)    takes 


the  place  of  the  Victoria  Regia.  The  plants 
have  produced  a  profusion  oi  their  beautiful  blue 
flowers  all  through  the  summer.  In  the  stove- 
house  adjoining,  a  Gloriosa  trained  from  the 
roof-rafters  is  in  bloom ;  and  another  beauti- 
ful climber  in  flower  is  Solanum  Seaforth- 
ianum,  with  trusses  of  mauve-blue  flowers  and 
prominent  golden  stamens.  In  this  house  vari- 
ous Aphelandras  have  contributed  a  fine  display, 
and  just  now  A.  tetragona  is  bearing  its  spike 
of  deep  coral-pink  flowers  prettily  arranged  in  a 
four-faced  inflorescence.  A.  squarrosa  var. 
Leopoldii  has  big  yellow  bracte  subtending  the 
yellow  flowers.  A.  aurantiaca  is  a  suitable 
plant  for  growing  in  small  pots  in  a  very  warm 
house,  the  spike  of  orange-scarlet  flowers  being 
exceedingly  bright. 

In  the  Palm  house  a  plant  of  Furcraea 
cubensis  var.  inermis  is  in  bloom.  The  tall, 
candelabra-like  spike  towers  25  feet  high,  bear- 
ing at  the  top  a  profusion  of  small,  greenish- 
yellow  blossoms.  We  have  never  seen  the 
Cycads  in  finer  condition.  Encephalartos  Alten- 
steinii  is  the  most  conspicuous  plant,  and  Dioon 
spinulosum,  although  not  so  large,  is  equally 
beautiful. 

In  the  Mexican  division  of  the  Temperate 
house  Hibiscus  Waimeae  has  been  in  flower  for 
some  time.  The  plant  is  some  20  feet  tall ;  the 
blooms  are  white,  about  6  inches  across,  a 
conspicuous  column  of  red  stamens  with  golden 
anthers  protruding  for  5  or  6  inches.  The  plant 
"f  Citrus  Medica  var.  Lirnonum,  Metford'6 
Lemon,  is  bearing  ten  fruits,  each  as  large  as  a 
Melon.  Hybrid  Hedychiums  are  in  bloom  in  this 
house,  including  H.  kewensis,  also  several  beau- 
tiful  Javanese  hybrid  Rhododendrons. 

No.  4  greenhouse  contains  a  great  wealth  of 
flowers.  Groups  of  Chrysanthemums  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  beds,  two  conspicuous  varieties 
being  Florrie  Robinson,  white,  and  Sylvia  Slade, 
crimson  with  a  zone  of  white  around  the  pro- 
minent golden  disc,  both  singles.  Varieties  of 
winter-flowering  Begonias  are  very  beautiful  on 
the  stages,  which  are  also  furnished  with  Nerines, 
Bouvardias,  Antirrhinums,  Leonotis  leonurus 
(see  fig.  130),  and  the  fine  Melvillei  variety  of 
Solanum  Capsicastrum,  the  berries  of  which  are 
pointed  and  produced  with  great  freedom.  In- 
teresting climbers  in  bloom  are  Abutilon  Golden 
Fleece  and  Bomaria  pataeocensis,  which  bears 
clusters  of  red  tubular  flowers  with  blue  anthers. 
The  showiest  plant  is  Tibouchina  semidecandra 
(syn>.  Pleroma  macrantha),  which  covers  one  of 
the  gable-ends  and  is  smothered  with  big 
purple  blossoms;  its  congener,  P.  heterophylla, 
growing  in  the  border,  is  also  in  bloom.  This 
latter  plant  forms  a  small  bush ;  the  flowere  are 
purple,  but  much  smaller  in  size,  though  they 
have  a  strong  family  likeness  to  those  of  the 
other  species. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

{The    Editors   do   not   hold    themselves   responsible   for 
the   opinions   expressed    by    correspondents.) 

Picea  ajanensis.— Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson's  note 
(see  p.  309)  about  this  beautiful  tree,  as  lie  saw  it, 
in  Hokkaido,  deserves  attention  from  British 
planters,  especially  on  our  western  seaboard, 
where  Norway  Spruce  seldom  can  do  itself 
justice.  I  planted  out  100  P.  ajanensis  ten  years 
ago ;  they  are  row  18  to  20  feet  high,  and 
evidently  agreeing  so  well  with  our  soil  and 
climate  that  we  have  raised  a  large  number  from 
seed  supplied  by  M.  Rafn,  of  Copenhagen.  As 
the  timber  is  reported  to  be  equal  in  quality  to 
that  of  Norway  Spruce,  the  economic  value  of 
this  tree  promises  to  be  considerable  ;  while  as  a 
decorative  subject  its  only  rivals  in  the  genus 
are  P.  morinda,  orientalis,  and  Breweriana. 
Herbert   Maxwell,    Monrcilh. 

Potato    Carisbbooke    Castle.— This    new 

Potato  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  is  re- 
garded as  a  first  early  variety,  but  it  is  also  one  of 
the  best  main  croppers  for  winter  u.-e.  I  know 
of  none    to    equal    its    cooking   qualities  at  this 
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season ;  the  flesh  is  mealy  and  white,  with  a 
pleasant  nutty  flavour,  and  it  has  all  the  other 
qualities  that  go  to  make  a  first-class  Potato. 
The  tubers  have  but  few  eyes,  which  are  in  a 
shallow  depression,  so  that  there  is  little  waste 
in  paring.  I  strongly  recommend  growers  to 
give  a  trial  to  this  splendid  variety.  E. 
Molyni  ux. 

Employment  of  Belgians. -I  make  bold 
to  write  you  a  letter  on  the  above  subject,  be- 
cause I  am  sure  that  it  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  1  have  read  with  interest  the  letters 
in  your  issue  for  October  31,  1914,  which  con- 
tain many  valuable  suggestions,  and  I  should  like 
to  re-emphasise  that  1  am  perfectly  certain  that 
all  Belgian  refugees  who  can  work  would  work, 
and  work  hard,  if  employment  was  given  them. 
Much  is,  I  am  sure,  being  done  by  suggestions 
and  letters  in  the  general  as  well  as  the  horti- 
cultural Press,  but  the  need  is  an  urgent  one — ■ 
something  could  be  done  now,  and  ought  to  be 
done  now,  to  get  them  employment  before  the 
winter  is  upon  us  with  all  its  force,  else  our 
worthy  visitors  may  have  to  be  dependent  upon 
charity  all  the  winter.  Now  there  are  limits  to 
all  charity.  Our  poorer  people  cannot  go  on  in- 
definitely helping  to  keep  Belgian  families  as 
well  as  their  own.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  Belgians  should  be  taken  on  as  farm  hands 
and  as  gardeners.  This  is  very  plausible,  and  if 
there  are  vacancies  in  such  situations  over  and 
above  what  can  be  filled  with  our  own  men  who 
are  out  of  work,  I  say  fill  them  with  Belgians  by 
all  means.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
there  are  many  amateurs  who  employ  jobbing 
gardeners  in  a  small  way,  and  that  these,  despite 
all,  have  been  obliged  to  get  rid  of  their  gardeners 
because  they  cannot  afford  to  keep  them.  I  urge 
these  amateurs  to  keep  on  their  gardeners — many 
unable  to  go  to  the  front — if  they  can,  or,  if  they 
have  to  give  them  notice,  to  do  all  they  can  to 
get  them  another  job.  But  jobs,  though  not 
scarce,  or  not  very  scarce,  are  difficult  to  get,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  so  many  are  trying  to  get 
them.  I  thus  urge  that  we  should  think  of  our 
own  men  first — those  who,  owing  to  dependent 
families,  or  other  reasons,  cannot  go  to  the  front 
— and  then,  when  our  own  men  are  working  away, 
fill  up  with  Belgians.  It  is  not  selfish  to  do  this, 
for  our  English  housewife  is  better  able  to  afford 
to  keep  on  Belgian  refugees  if  her  husband  is 
earning  his  twenty  to  fifty  shillings  a  week.  As 
regards  employment  for  the  Belgians,  I  hope  you 
will  permit  me  to  add  a  little  suggestion  or  two. 
To  fill  vacancies  in  the  staff  of  gardens  and  on 
farms  has  already  been  recommended  by  previous 
correspondents,  and  many  other  suggestions  of 
noteworthy  interest  have  been  made.  But  as  long 
as  they  can  pick  up  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
English  (for  all  our  overseers  by  no  means  speak 
French,  much  less  Flemish),  I  do  not  see  why 
they  should  not  be  employed  for  labour  in  towns. 
More  than  a  few  workmen  of  every  kind  and  class 
have  gone  to  the  front,  and  I  think  these  Belgian 
refugees  might  be  well  employed  by  the  towns 
generally  to  do  town  work.  I  expect  most  of 
them  can  dig,  among  their  other  accomplishments, 
fo  why  should  they  not  be  employed  for  the  time 
for  laying  drains,  water-pipes,  etc.,  in  the  rapidly 
extending  suburbs  of  our  big  towns  and  cities'? 
In  parts  of  England,  especially  bordering  on  the 
moors  of  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  there  are 
tracts  of  waste  land — not  moorland  proper,  but 
wide  areas  crowded  with  stunted  grass  and  boul- 
ders of  all  sizes  and  shapes.  Such  land  never 
will,  and  never  has,  grown  anything  worth  much 
in  this  state,  but  why  should  not  some  of  the 
Belgians  be  set  on  to  it  to  remove  the  stones  and 
plough  it  up,  or,  if  it  will  not  plough,  to  dig  it 
over?  If  such  land  is  on  peaty  soil,  lime  will  re- 
duce it  to  a  nicer  condition,  and  scrapings  from 
the  country  lanes  and  roads  could  be  mixed  in. 
Townsmen  are  spending  much  money  to  try  to 
find  employment  for  the  Belgians,  so  why  should 
they  not  spend  it,  or  part  of  it,  in  this  way,  and 
net  at  least  a  little  return  for  the  monev  next 
year?  E.  T.  Ellis,  Weetwood,  Ec'clesall. 
She  ffleld. 

Eucalyptus  Globulus  flowering  in  the 
Open  (see  p.  367). — In  Devon  and  Cornwall 
well-grown  plants  of  the  Blue  Gum  are  not  un- 
common in  small  roadside  gardens.  In  the  gar- 
dens at  Lympstone  House,  the  residence  of  A. 
Lythall.  Esq.,  is  a  fine,  well-grown  tree,  of 
which  Mr.   Knibb,  the  gardener,  has  furnished 


me  with  the  following  particulars.  It  was  raised 
from  seed  sown  in  1905  and  planted  in  the  open, 
in  clayey  soil,  in  1906.  The  tree  is  50  feet  high. 
Last  year  was  the  first  occasion  of  its  flowering, 
when  it  bore  a  fine  branch  measuring  about  2  feet 
in  length  by  2^  feet  in  diameter,  bearing  fully 
two  dozen  flowers,  the  numerous  tassel-like 
stamens  remaining  for  a  long  time  after  the 
operculum  or  lid  had  fallen  off.  The  fruits 
weTe  well  formed,  measuring  each  about  1  inch 
long  and  f  inch  in  diameter.  These  I  have 
kept,  and  on  cutting  one  or  two  of  them  across 
quite  recently  1  found  the  cells  highly  charged 
with  a  thick  resinous  oil,  composed  apparently 
of  the  kino  which  is  abundant  in  some  species, 
and  the  oil  which  is  also  abundant  in  others. 
The  characteristic  smell  of  Eucalyptus  oil  was 
also  present  in  a  powerful  degree.  The  cells 
which  should  have  contained  the  seeds  were  well 
formed,  but  the  seeds  were  all  abortive.  John 
R.   Jackson,  Lympstone,  Devonshire. 

The  Colouring  of  Apples  (see  p.  298). 
— Southern  Grower  states  that  his  Apples  have 
coloured  remarkably  well  this  season,  notwith- 
standing the  dry,  hot  summer.  With  me 
Apples  have  coloured  well  also,  which  I  attri- 
bute to  the  almost  continuous  rains  of  July  and 
the.  early  part  of  August,  coupled  with  the 
bright  sun  of  September  and  the  early  part  of 
October.  During  the  month  of  July  rain  fell 
on  eighteen  days  to  a  total  depth  of  4  inches. 
In  the  first  nine  days  of  August  rain  was 
registered  on  each  day;  of  the  remaining 
twenty-two  days  rain  fell  on  only  five  days. 
In  September  there  were  only  seven  wet  days, 
whilst  the  first  nine  days  in  October  were  bril- 
liantly fine  and  hot.  In  British  Columbia  I  am 
informed  that  not  a  drop  of  rain  falls  for  a  long 
period  at  the  time  when  Apples  are  colouring. 
At  that  time,  and  previously,  especially  when 
the  Apples  are  swelling,  irrigation  is  practised 
largely,  and  with  the  brilliant  sun  the  colour- 
ing of  the  fruit  is  assured.  I  have  noticed  for 
some  years  past  that  under  similar  weather  con- 
ditions -to  that  described  the  Apples  have  in- 
variably been  well  coloured.     E.  M. 

A  Visit  to  Kew. —It  is  not  often  we  have 
occasion  to  complain  about  Kew  Gardens,  but  I 
do  think  something  should  be  said  about  the  way 
in  which  visitors  were  treated  yesterday  (Fri- 
day). I  went  down  especially  from  town,  and  on 
my  arrival  there  found  a  notice  to  the  effect  that 
all  the  greenhouses  were  closed  for  the  afternoon. 
Surely  it  is  not  necessary  to  close  them  all  on 
the  same  afternoon  ;  if  so,  could  not  a  notice 
be  sent  to  the  gardening  papers  to  that  effect? 
W.  Herbert,  Cox,  9,  Gray's  Inn  Square,  W.O., 
November  7,  1914. 

[We  have  submitted  the  above  letter  to  the 
Kew  authorities,  and  they  have  kindly  sent  us 
the  following  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
described  hy  our  correspondent  : — On  Friday 
a  6udden  and  urgent  appeal  for  about  twenty 
members  of  the  gardening  staff,  who  have 
also  received  ambulance  training,  was  made 
by  the  Richmond  section  of  the  British  Red 
Cross  to  assist  in  transferring  wounded  soldiers 
from  an  ambulance  train  to  the  Red  Cross  Hos- 
pital in  Richmond.  The  gardening  staff  at  Kew 
is  already  considerably  reduced  in  consequence 
of  the  war,  and  whilst  it  was  felt  under  the 
circumstances  it  was  a  humane  duty  to  allow  our 
men  to  afford  the  assistance  they  had  been  begged 
to  render,  it  was  at  the  same  time  necessary  to 
leave  the  houses  without  protection  or  else  to 
close  them  to  the  public.  It  was  anticipated 
that  the  men  would  be  absent  for  an  hour  at 
most.  As  it  happened,  however,  owing  'to  delay 
in  the  arrival  of  the  ambulance  train,  the  men 
were  on  duty  at  Richmond  Station  from  about 
1.30  till  after  7  p.m.  If  Mr.  Cox  had  thought 
of  calling  at  the  Director's  office  he  would  have 
learned  the  reason  for  the  sudden  and  temporary 
closing  of  the  houses,  and  if  there  had  been  any- 
thing in  any  of  the  houses  which  he  had  particu- 
larly wished  to  study  arrangements  would  have 
been  made  to  admit  of  his  doing  this.] 

Pears  ,n  Kent.  —  Nearly  all  varieties  <>F 
Pears  fruited  well  with  us  this  year.  Varieties 
which  cropped  especially  well  are  Clapp's 
Favourite,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Beurre  Superfin, 
Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  Alexandre 
Lucas,  Conference,  Easter  Beurre,  Josephine  de 


Malines,  and  Pitmaston  Duchess.  One  of  the 
fruits  of  Pitmaston  Duche.-s  measured  6  inches 
long  and  had  a  girth  of  13i  inches;  it  weighed 
28  ounces.  A.  J.  Hawkes,  Hall  Place  Gardens, 
Tunbridge. 

Weather  in  October.— The  past  month 
has  been  far  from  justifying  its  reputation  of 
"  Chill  October,"  for  the  weather  has  been  ex- 
ceptionally mild  with  an  entire  absence  of  strong 
winds.  There  were  twelve  rainy  days  in  the 
month,  with  a  total  fall  of  2.35  inches,  the 
heaviest  fall  being  on  the  26th,  when  0.58  inches 
was  recorded.  Of  sunshine  we  had  a  total  of 
88  hours,  the  brightest  day  being  the  18th  with 
8i  hours ;  there  were  only  seven  days  on  which 
the  sun  did  not  appear.  During  the  month  the 
barometer  varied  from  29.3  inches  on  the  8th 
to  30. 4  inches  on  the  19th  and  20th ;  the  mean 
for  the  month  being  30  inches.  The  mean  tem- 
perature was  48°,  with  mean  maxima  and 
minima  of  53.5  and  42.6  respectively,  giving  a 
mean  range  of  temperature  of  10.9°.  On  the 
5th  the  highest  maximum  temperature  62° 
was  registered,  and  on  the  7th  the  lowest  maxi- 
mum of  47° ;  the  highest  minimum  of  53°  was 
on  the  1st,  and  the  lowest  minimum  of  32°  on 
the  28th.  For  the  month  the  relative  humidity 
of  the  air  was  88  per  cent.,  while  the  soil  tem- 
perature at  a  depth  of  18  inches  fell  from  62.5° 
to  47°.  James  Malloch]  Director  of  Studies, 
Training  College,  Dundee. 

Land  Cure  for  Unemployment.— In  answer 

to  Mr.  Weathers  (p.  311),  I  quite  under- 
stood his  letter,  and  stated  that  his  pro- 
posal was  a  good  one  for  finding  work  for 
the  unemployed  by  digging  the  land  at  present 
turned  over  by  the  plough.  I  pointed  out  that 
the  price  paidi  here  was  £1  per  acre.  Conse- 
quently I  considered  that  it  would  be  very  un- 
likely that  these  unfortunate  people  would  be 
eager  to  undertake  the  work.  He,  with  others, 
may  doubt  the  fact,  but  there  are  strong  able- 
bodied  men  used  to  the  work  who  do  under- 
take the  digging  at  this  price,  and  it 
is  surprising  how  well  it  is  done.  But 
Mr.  Weathers  puts  the  case  in  a  nutshell 
when  he  says,  "  No  doubt  a  vast  number 
of  the  unemployed  could  not  dig  at  all.  I  have 
seen  large  gangs  of  'all  sorts,'  in  which  the 
great  majority  of  the  men  get  blisters  on  their 
hands  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  and  who  would 
not  dig  ten  rods  of  ground  in  a  month,  and 
they  are  paid  a  minimum  wage  of  30s.  per  week 
out  of  the  rates."  Well,  if  this  assertion  is  true, 
these  unemployed  men  can  seek  other  spheres  of 
usefulness,  and  leave  the  farmer  and  his  plough 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  turning  over  the  soil. 
As  Mr.  Weathers  proceeds  in  his  observations 
he  will  find  crops  will  get  poorer,  consequently 
less  remunerative,  owing  to  lack  of  suitable 
manure,  art  essential  thing,  as  I  pointed  out,  for 
both  ploughed  and  dug  ground.  How  often  does 
one  see  a  truck  of  manure  in  one  of  our  country 
sidings  now?  The  fact  is,  it  cannot  be  found 
in  motor  garages,  whilst  gathered  from  tar- 
paved  roads  it  spells  ruin.  As  regards 
the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Weathers'  remarks, 
I  may  say,  speaking  from  practical  experi- 
ence as  a  gardener,  that  I  have  known  what 
it  is  to  feel  tired  after  a  day's  hard  digging. 
A  gardener's  life  is  not  at  all  the  prover- 
bial "beer  and  skittles"  just  at  this  present 
crisis,  when  the  scions  of  our  country  families  are 
fighting,  and  in  some  cases  have  already  given  up 
their  lives  for  our  King  and  country,  and,  as 
a  family  man,  I  have  also  my  heartaches.  P.  E. 
Cornish. 


DEBATING     SOCIETIES. 


CHELMSFORD  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.— 

The  second  meeting  of  the  winter  session  was  held 
on  the  23rd  ult.  The  president.  Mr.  E.  H.  Christy,  occu- 
pied the  chair,  and  about  thirty-five  members  were 
present.  Mr.  C.  Wakeley,  staff  lecturer  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Institute,  gave  a  lecture  on  "  The  Vegetable  Gar- 
den and  Its  Present  Importance."  The  lecturer  drew 
attention  to  the  pamphlets  which  were  freely  circu- 
lated, and  the  advice  given  with  regard  to  the 
cropping  of  every  available  piece  of  land  with  vege- 
tables, in  order  to  ensure  a  good  supply  during  the 
war  period.  He  pointed  out  that  caution  should  be 
displayed  before  acting  on  the  advice  there  given, 
because  some  of  the  cultural  operations  advised,  if 
carried  out  now,  would  be  useless.  The  lecturer  also 
stated  that  in  the  majority  of  gardens  and  allotments 
little   provision  was  made    for   the  winter  crops. 
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POUR    NOS    AMIS    FRANCAIS    ET    BELGES. 


CHRONIQUE    SPECIALE. 


UNE    LETTRE    DU    PREMIER  VICE-PRESI- 
DENT DE  LA  SOCIETE    NATIONALE 
D'HORTICULTURE   DE   FRANCE. 

Je  vous  envoie  d'abord  nos  plus  vifs  rernercie- 
ments  pour  la  sympathie  que  vous  temoignez 
aux  hortieulteurs  de  noire  pays  dans  ces  circon- 
stances  aussi  tragiques.  Les  rudes  combats  que 
les  nations  alliees  livrent  quotidiennement  pour' 
la  cause  de  la  civilisation  et  la  defense  de  nos 
libertes,  sont  destines  a  resserrer  davantage 
les  liens  de  fraternite  existant  deja  entre  les 
hortieulteurs  francais  et  leurs  confreres  de  la 
Grand  Bretagne,  de  la  Eelgique,  et  de  la  Russie 

Puisse  la  solidarite  universelle  sortir  de  ceite 
lutte  sans  precedents  dans  l'histoire. 

La  pensee  que  vous  avez  de  publier  dans  votre 
estime  journal  les  renseignements  concernant  le 
sort  des  hortieulteurs  francais  et  de  leurs 
cultures,  est  assurement  excellente,  et  j'en 
suis  tres  partisan,  settlement  nous  ne 
possedons  encore  que  des  informations  ties 
succinctes  a  ce  sujet.  Lorsque  nous  serons 
a  meme  de  connaitre,  en  detail,  les  ravages 
causes  dans  les  exploitations  horticoles,  je 
prends  bonne  note  de  votre  proposition,  et  je 
m'efforcerai  de  vous  documenter  aussi  complete- 
ment  que  possible. 

Nous  avons  deja  examine  la  possibility  de 
faire  un  appel  a  tous  les  membres  de  notre  pro- 
fession en  faveur  de  ceux  de  leurs  collegues  les 
plus  eprouves,  mais  la  encore  il  convient 
d'attendre,  si  nous  voulons  que  cet  appel  soit 
profitable,  et  que  les  souscriptions  ainsi  obtenues 
puissent  etre  reparties  d'une   facon  legitime. 

Bref,  je  suis  tres  heureux  d'echanger  avec 
vous  des  considerations  de  semblable  nature  et 
de  constater  l'uniformite  de  vues  qui  regne  entre 
1'horticulture  anglaise  et  celle  de  mon  pays. 

Veuillez  agreer,  cher  monsieur,  l'expression  de 
mes  meilleurs  sentiments.  Abel  Chatenay, 
Paris,  U  SO  Octobrc,  191$. 


LA    BELGIQUE    SOUS    LES 
ALLEMANDS. 

UNE    LETTRE     DU     REDACTEUR     EN 

CHEF  D'UN   JOURNAL   HORTICOLE 

BELGE. 

C'est  avec  un  vif  plaisir  que  j'ai  appris  la 
genereuse  initiative  que  viennent  de  prendre  la 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  et  le  Gardener'' 
Chronicle,  en  lancant  leur  appel  aux  hortieulteurs 
anglais  en  vue  de  venir  en  aide  a  leurs  collegues 
beiges  eprouves  par  la  guerre. 

Que  de  ruines  a  reparer  la  bas,  que  de  malheu- 
reux  a  secourir  ! 

Parmi  les  regions  gravement  atteintes  par  les 
horreurs  de  l'invasion  se  trouve  celle  de  Malines. 
La  nombreuse  population  de  la  campagne  environ- 
nante  y  traversait  une  ere  de  prosperite,  grace 
a  l'extension  qu'elle  avait  donnee  a  la  culture 
maraiehere.     II  n'y  reste  que  des  ruines. 

Deja  le  genie  beige  avait  rase  un  certain 
nombre  d'etablissements  horticoles  situes 
dans  la  ligne  de  tir  des  forts,  entre  autres 
celui  de  M.  Van  Slagrnolen,  menibre  du  Conseil 
Superieur  de  l'Horticulture.  a  Wavre  Ste. 
Catherine  ;  puis  les  batailles  qui  se  sont  suecede 
pendant  des  semaines  au  Sud  de  la  position 
d'Anvers  et  le  bombardement  subsequent  des 
forts,  ont  aeheve  1'oeuvre  de  destruction.  De 
nombreux  (maraichers  auxquels  un  travail 
opiniatre  avait  aesure  le  bien-etre,  se  trouvent 
aujourd'hui  sans  ressources,  exiles  loin  de  leurs 
villages  qui  ne  sont  plus  que  des  monceaux  de 
decombres.     La  nation  anglaise,  si  admirable  de 


devouement,   a    compris  ieur  delresse     et     veut 
l'alleger.      Merci. 

Vous  vous  interesserez  probablement  a  quelques 
details  sur  le6  evenenients  en  Belgique.  Des  le 
debut  de  la  guerre,  les  echo*  d'al  rocites  cominises 
aux  environs  de  Liege  nous  etaient  parvenus, 
mais  nous  vivions  dans  une  quietude  relative, 
lorsque  le  19  aout  au  soil',  un  cortege  lamentable 
de  fuyards  originaires  de  Weert  St.  Georges, 
village  situe  a  3  lieues  vers  l'Eet,  arriva  ohez 
nous  a  Hoeylaert  qui,  comme  vous  le  savez,  se 
trouve  a  quelque  huit  milles  au  Sud-Est  de 
Bruxelles;  les  Allemands  etaient  la,  brulant  tout 
sur  leur  passage  !  J'eus  plus  tard  l'occasion  de 
voir  oe  village  de  Weert ;  de  nombreuses  maisons 
y  avaient  ete  incendiees,  des  personnes  brultes 
vives,  parce  qu'un  detachement  de  troupes  regu- 
lieres  beiges  avait  eu  l'audace  de  resister  a  I'enva- 
hisseur  !  Ce  cas  s'est  presente  dans  un  nombre 
considerable  de  localites ;  la  population  civile  a 
expie  le  'crime  de  notre  armee,  le  crime  de 
defendre  le  territoire  national ! 

Le  lendemain  matin  (20  aout),  je  me  rendais 
an  bureau  a  Bruxelles  quand  j'appris  que  des 
troupes  allemandes  passaient  a  3  milles  au  Sud 
de  Hoeylaert,  se  dirigeant  vers  Waterloo.  A 
Bruxelles  on  assurait  que  l'ennemi  etait  aux 
portes  de  la  ville.  Voulant  rentrer  l'apres-midi, 
je  me  heurte  a  une  colonne  allemande  dont  le 
defile  avait  commence  a  11  heures  et  ne  cessa 
qu'a  4h.  30.  Toutes  les  routes  au  Sud  de 
Bruxelles,  allant  de  l'Est  a  l'Ouest,  et  ce  jusqu'a 
Ottignies,  soit  6ur  une  distance  de  dix-huit 
milles,  livraient  passage  a  des  milliers  de 
Teutons. 

Beaucoup  de  soldats  chantaient  :  "  Uns  Vater- 
land  muss  grosser  sein  "  (notre  patrie  doit  etre 
plus  grande)  ;  quelques  uns  avaient  1'air  grave, 
pleuraient  meme  a  la  vue  des  enfant*,  car  bien- 
t < > t  une  partie  de  la  population,  enhardie  par  le 
calme  de  ces  troupes,  s'etait  range*  sur  leur 
passage. 

Devant  ma  maison,  je  trouve  un  detachement 
au  repos.  Un  soldat,  la  main  bandee,  se  promene 
de  groupe  en  groupe.  Un  de  ses  compagnons 
m'accoste  et  me  "dit,  en  allemand,  qu'un  civil 
vient  de  le  blesser  d'une  balle  de  revolver.  J'ai 
beau  protester  qu'aueun  civil  n'a  pu  tirer  puis- 
que  toutes  les  amies  out  ete  deposees  a  la  maison 
communale  ;  rien  n'y  fera  :  "  Man  hat  geschos- 
sen  (on  a  tire),  et  quand  le  commandant  sera  mis 
au  courant,  votre  village  sera  rase !  "  Vous 
decrire  l'angoisse  de  la  population  et  son  indig- 
nation contre  l'acte  stupide  du  civil  qui  avait 
tire  serait  impossible;  de  minute  en  nrinute  on 
attend  le  signal  du  bombardement,  mai6  6  bon- 
heur  !  le  detachement  se  retire  sans  avoir  fait  de 
violences. 

Le  meme  soir,  un  voisin  m'assure  que  le  soldat 
blesse  l'etait  depuis  plusieurs  jours,  le  bandage 
s'etait  detaohe  au  cours  de  la  marche  ;  on  l'avait 
renouvele  sous  ses  yeux.  Et  cependant  cet  in- 
dividu  laissait  repandre  le  bruit  qu'un  villageois 
venait  de  le  blesser;  il  faut  vraiment  croire  que 
c'est  une  fete  pour  certains  allemands  que 
d'assister  au  spectacle  d'un  village  ou  d'une 
ville  mis  a  feu  et  a  sang. 

Dans  la  soiree,  une  arriere  garde,  composee 
d'elaments  du  31e  d'infanterie,  arrive  a  Hoey- 
laert. Les  hommes  etaient  affames  et  fourbus 
par  une  longue  marche  (ils  pretendaient  avoir 
fait  ce  jour-la  32  milles).  Revolver  au  poing, 
ils  penetrent  dans  les  maisons  et  exigent  : 
"  Brot  und  Speck  "  (du  pain  et  du  lard),  parfois 
aussi  "  Wein."  Sous  les  yeux  des  habitants 
terrorises  ils  vident  les  garde-manger,  les  caves, 
en  ricanant  que  les  Francais  .payeront  le  tout. 
Chez    un    petit   agriculteur    qui    se    battait    au 


front  de  notre  armee  (et  qui  y  fut  blesse  quelqii  is 
jours  apres)  ils  volent  les  pores  et  les  abattent 
a  coups  de  sabre  ;  le  lard  est  grossierement  enleve 
et  jete  a  la  rue.  Le  reste  est  mis  au  chaudron  pour 
faire  la  soupe.  Hector  Van  Ors/ioven,  Agent  tech- 
nique a  V Office  /lorticole,  Bruxelles,  Hld.acti.ur 
en-Chef  du  "  Tulnbode,"  Belgique. 
(.1  suivre.) 


RENSEIGNEMENTS     SUR     M.     RONSE, 
ECOLE    D'HORTICULTURE  DE  GAND. 

Nous  apprenons  qu'un  ami  de  M.  Ronse, 
Directeur  de  l'Ecole  d 'horticulture  de  l'Etat,  a 
Gand,  Belgique,  a  essaye  dernierement  d'entrer 
en  communication  avec  lui,  mais  sans  succes.  II 
l'inviterait  a  passer  l'hiver  dans  l'Amerique  du 
Nord,  puisque  toute  aetivite  dans  son  pays  est 
a  present  arretee.  Nous  serions  heureux  d'ap- 
prendre  l':idresse  de  M.  Rouse  pour  le  mettre  en 
rapport  avec  l'ami  americain  dont  il  est  ques- 
tion ci-dessus.  Nous  saurions  gre  egalement  a 
ses  compatriotes  de  nous  dormer  des  renseigne- 
ments  au   sujet  de   .ca   residence. 

DERNIERES  NOUVELLES  DE  BRUXELLE3 
ET  DE  GAND. 

Nous  avons  le  plaisir  d'annoncera  nos  lecteurs 
que  nous  venous  de  recevoir  des  nouvelles, 
quoique  rares,  de  no6  amis  de  Bruxelles  et  des 
environs.  M.  Gentil,  du  jardin  botanique  de 
Bruxelles,  est  sain  et  sauf,  et  cet  etablisse- 
ment  est  en  bon  etat.  M.  Peeters  n'a  souffert 
aucun  mal,  et  son  etablissement  a  echappe  aux 
devastations  des  Huns. 

De  1'etablissement  de  M.  Jacob- Makoy,  a 
Liege,  nous  ne  savons  malheureusement  lien. 
mai6  il  est  a  esperer  qu'il  aura  ete  epargne.  Le 
bel  etablissement  de  M.  de  Massanges  n'est, 
helas  !  qu'un  monceaude  ruines.  La  plupart  de 
autres  etablissements  etaient  intacts  au  moment 
du  depart  de  notre  informateur.  Ce  dernier  n'avait 
pas  appris  que  des  associes  des  principales  firmei 
avaient  ete  molestes.  On  e6t  sans  nouvelles  du 
gendre  de  M.  Raphael  de  Smet,  qui  est  medecin 
militaire  ;  6a  famille  s'est  refugiee  a  Folkestone. 
A  Meirelbeke,  parait-il,  rien  n'est  arrive,  et 
M.  Jules  de  Cwk  va  bien.  De  Melle,  oil  il  y  a 
eu  des  batailles  terribles,  on  rapporte  qu'une  des 
series  de  MM.  Bier  et  Ankersmit  est  abimee  par 
un  obus.  En  general  il  semble  que  les  etablisse 
ments  de  Bruxelles,  de  Gand  et  de  Bruges  ont 
echappe.  Une  nouvelle  bien  tr:6te  est  celle  de 
la  mort  du  Professeur  Ambroise,  de  Vilvorde. 
On  dit  qu'il  s'etait  rendu  a  Waremme,  ou  il 
aurait  ete  tue  d'un  coup  de  fusil  (ou  fusille?). 
Nous  esperons  bien  que  cet'te  nouvelle  sera 
dementie,  mais  nous  craignons  qu'elle  ne  soit 
vraie.  Les  soldats  teutons  se  sont  eoniportes 
comme>  des  betes  sauvages  dans  1'habitation  d'un 
horticulteur  bien  coimu  de  la  banlieue  gantoise. 
Ils  ont  pille  la  cave,  se  sont  enivres  de  ses  vins 
les  plus  fins;  ont  fouille  toutes  les  chambres. 
volant  les  vetements,  les  bottines,  les  literits, 
«\n  < 
AUX  JARDINIERS  BELGES  ET  FRANCAIS. 

Les  jardiniers  ou  maraichers  beiges  et  francais 
refugies  en  Angleterre,  qui  desireraient  trouver 
un  emploi,  sont  invites,  a  se  mettre  en  rappori 
avec  le  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  41,  Wellington 
Street.  Strand,  Londres.  Les  offres  d'emploi  et 
d'hospitalite  que  nous  avons  revues  de  nos  lec- 
teurs nous  mettent  a  meme  de  caser  un  certain 
nombre  de  refugies  ayant  quelque  experience  n 
horticulture. 
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[November  14,  1914. 


SOCIETIES 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

November  3. — Present :  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles, 
MA.  (in  the  chair),  Dr.  Keeble,  Prof.  Lefroy, 
Messrs.  Odell,  Worsdell,  Worsley,  Hales, 
Holmes,  Fraser,  Bennett-Poe,  and  Chittenden 
(lion,  secretary). 

Teasel  malformed. — Mr.  Worsdell  stated 
that  he  had  examined  the  Teasel  head  shown 
by  Mr.  Bowles  at  the  last  meeting  and  had 
found,  besides  the  peculiarities  mentioned 
then,  proliferation  and  branching  into  secondary 
heads   (still  of  .small   size)  at  the  apex. 

Hybrid  Willows. — Mr.  Fraser  showed  a  series 
of  beautifully  prepared  specimens  of  Salix 
hybrids,  mostly  collected  in  Surrey,  and  be- 
tween the  species  cinerea,  aurita  and  viminalis. 
Lobmg  of  Oak  leaves. — Mr.  Bennett-Poe 
showed  some  very  deeply  lobed  leaves  of 
Quercus  cerris,  the  divisions  reaching  nearly  to 
the  midrib. 

Bifurcation  of  leaves. — Mr.  Bowles  drew 
attention  to  forked  terminal  leaflets  of  the 
Common  Ash,  and  to  a  forked  leaf  of  Rhus  coti- 
noides  which  he  exhibited.  Mr.  Fraser  said 
that  similar  bifurcation  was  frequent  in  leaves 
of  Ulmus  campestris  var.   viminalis. 

Origanum  Marjorana,  etc. — Mr.  Holmes 
having  now  completed  his  examination  of  the 
Marjoram  shown  by  Mr.  Fraser  on 
September  22,  reported  as  follows  : — 

The  plant  is  identical  with  a  species  received 
from  Cyprus  as  Origanum  and  examined  at  the 
Imperial  Institute*,  where  its  volatile  oil  was 
found  to  contain  84  per  cent,  of  carvacrol,  a 
substance  not  found  in  the  oil  of  Origanum 
Marjorana.  The  plant  was  examined  by  me 
and  reported  on  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal 
for  September,  1907,  p.  378,  and  elsewheret.  I 
referred  the  plant  to  Origanum  marjoranoides 
of  Willdenon,  which  is  distinguished  from  0. 
Marjorana  by  its  woody  stem  and  perennial 
habit,  and  by  the  flowerhead  being  sessile  at 
the  top  of  the  common  peduncle  and  by  the 
hoary  leaves. 

Dr.  0.  Stapf  considers  that  it  is  identical 
with  the  Origanum  dubium  of  Boissier,  who 
states  that  there  are  two  minute  teeth  at  the 
base  of  the  calyx.  These  are  not  present  in 
Boissier's  own  specimens,  according  to  Dr. 
Stapf,    nor  are  they   in  the   Cyprus  Origanum. 

Willdenon's  specimen  is  in  the  Berlin  Her- 
barium, and  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  it. 
Whether  his  plant  is  identical  with  Boissier's 
0.  dubium,  and  whether  0.  dubium  yields  an  oil 
containing  carvacrol  has  not  been  ascertained, 
but  that  the  Cyprus  Origanum  is  not  identical 
with  O-  Marjorana  may  be  regarded  as  certain, 
since  the  volatile  oil  of  the  latter  contains  no 
carvacrol.  Probably  Mr.  Fraser's  plant  was 
raised  from  seeds  of  the  plant  sent  from  Cyprus, 
of  which   I  distributed  some  seeds. 

Pear  x  Quince. — Mr.  J.  C.  Allgrove,  of  the 
Langley  Nursery,  showed  several  fruits  of  the 
Pear  raised  by  Mr.  John  Seden  from  the  Pear 
Bergamotte  Esperen  crossed  with  pollen  from 
Portugal  Quince  (see  Journal,  P.H.S.,  Vol.  33, 
pp.  clxvii,  clxxi).  The  fruits  of  this  type  are 
essentially  Pears,  very  similar  in  shape  and 
appearance  to  Easter  Beurre,  very  short  stalked, 
roundish,  and  plentifully  dotted  all  over  with 
large  dots.  The  flavour  is  good  and  the  Pear 
ripens  long  before  its  Pear  parent  Bergamotte 
Esperen,  being  fit  to  eat  at  the  end  of  October. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  other  plant 
raised  from  the  same  fruit  was  Quince-like  in 
form,  and  never  becomes  soft. 

( 'uriously-marhed  Apple. — Mr.  Holmes  showed 
■■>  small  fruit  of  Apple  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
with  a  segment  of  about  one  fifth  of  the  normal 
red  colour  of  that  varietv.  the  remainder  being 
green,  and  the  lines  of  demarcation  being  very 
sharply  defined.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to 
somatic  segregation  of  the  characters  upon 
which  colour  oroduction  depends,  and  is  similar 
in  kind  to  the  phenomena  grouped  under  the 
term  "  bud  variation,"  and  to  the  results  seen 
in  parti-coloured  flowers. 

*  Pull  Imp.  Tnstitv'e,  !'>"<>.  vol.  IV..  up.  207,  297. 

+  Perfumery  mid  Etts.  Oil  Record!  February,  L913,  p.  41, 

c.  flg. 


PLANT    PRESS    AT    YV1SLEY. 
At  their  meeting   on  the  3rd  inst.     the  Presi- 
dent and   Council  made  the  following  award   in 
connection  with  their  trials  of  horticultural  .sun- 
dries at  Wisley  : — 

Commended. 
Fothercjill   Plant   Press.— Sent   by  Dr.    Claud 
F.  Fothergill. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
November  4. — A  committee  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  at  Essex  Hall,  Strand,  on 
Wednesday,  the  4th  inst.  In  addition  to  the 
novelties  submitted  for  award,  trade  growers 
contributed  attractive  groups  of  cut  blooms.  The 
Floral  Committee  awarded  5  First-class  Certifi- 
cates and  3  Cards  of  Commendation. 

First-Class  Certificates. 

Chrysanthemum  R.  Ooodbourn. — A  single- 
flowered  variety  of  the  "  Mensa  "  type,  and, 
like  that  variety,  of  round  form.  The  velvety 
crimson  colour  of  the  many  florets  is  enhanced 
by  the  bright  yellow  disc.  It  is  a  handsome 
flower  and  should  prove  to  be  popular  for  decora- 
tive purposes.  Shown  by  Mr.  H.  Hogben, 
Sevenoaks. 

C.  Captain  Fox. — An  exhibition,  incurved 
Japanese  variety  classed  with  Mrs.  Gilbert 
Drabble,  but  not  so  large.  The  ruby-crim- 
son florets  are  long  and  of  medium  breadth. 
It  is  a  handsome,  compact  bloom,  the  golden 
reverse  which  appears  occasionally  adding  to  its 
attraction.  Shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and 
Co.,   Ltd. 

C.  It'.  Picjby. — A  canary-yellow  coloured 
Japanese  variety,  also  of  Mrs.  Gilbert  Drabble 
type.  The  long,  broad  florets  are  substantial, 
and  the  blooms  are  deep  and  of  good  form. 
Shown  by  Mr.   W.   Rigby,  Blickley. 

C.  Miss  Amy  Poulton. — This  beautiful 
variety  may  be  described  as  a  flesh-pink  Lady 
Talbot.  There  is  an  attractive  yellow  suffusion 
in  the  centre  of  the  blooms  which  are  of  good 
size  and  very  compact.  Shown  by  Mr.  Norman 
Davis. 

C.  Mary  Wild. — An  exceedingly  beautiful 
single-flowered  variety  of  medium  size  and  rose 
pink  colour.  It  is  of  the  "  Mensa  "  type,  but  of 
rather  smaller  size.  Shown  by  Mr.  G.  Mile- 
ham. 

Cards  of  Commendation. 

C.  Bed  Star. — An  exceedingly  free-flowering 
and  attractive  single -flowered  variety  of  Mary 
Richardson  type.  The  colour  is  registered  as 
bright  terra-cotta  red.  The  sprays  denoted  a 
hardy  and  sturdy  habit.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
Cragg,  Harrison  and  Cragg. 

C.  Norman  Eachus. — A  canary-yellow,  single- 
flowered  variety  which  is  very  much  like  Or- 
lando, that  received  an  Award  last  year. 
Shown  by  Mr.  George  Mileham. 

C.  Lizzie  Morris. — A  milk-white,  single- 
flowered  variety  of  rather  more  than  medium 
size.  The  revolute  florets  are  long  and  have  a 
pointed  appearance.  Also  shown  by  Mr.  G. 
Meleham. 

Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield,  Sussex,  filled 
a  table  with  exceedingly  fine  blooms  of  Japanese 
varieties.  Outstanding  varieties  were  Miss 
A.  E.  Roope,  which  is  over  9  inches  deep  and 
of  delightful  rich  yellow  colour,  Rosamund, 
Dandy,"  and  Queen  Mary.  In  another  part  of 
the  hall  Mr.  Davis  displayed  many  single 
varieties.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ltd.,  Hither  Green, 
made  a  fine  display,  filling  a  corner  of  the  hall 
with  large  stands  of  a  few  varieties.  These 
large  epergnes  of  first-class  blooms,  set  off  by 
autumn  foliage,  were  very  imposing.  The  chief 
varieties  so  well  arranged  were  Bob  Pulbng, 
Mrs.  R.  C  Pulling,  and  Mrs.  Tickle.  (Gold 
Medal.) 

Mr.  Philip  Ladds,  Swanley  Junction,  Kent, 
gave  the  central  position  in  a  splendid  corner 
group  to  10  immense  blooms  of  Mrs.  G.  Drabble. 
The  largest  bloom  measured  324  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, 10  inches  across,  and  8£  inches  deep. 
Bob  Pulling  and  a  selection  of  single  varieties 
were  also  very  attractive.      (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Cragg,  Harrison  and  Cragg,  Heston, 
Middlesex,  contributed  a  selection  of  market 
v:i.ri "ties  cf  high  merit.      The   bunches  "  faced," 


for  safe  transit  and  ready  display,  had 
a  formal  but  pleasing  appearance.  Of  the  many 
sorts  Freda  Bedford  (orange-buff),  Crimson  King, 
T.  R.  Weston  (yellow),  and  Yellow  Moneymaker 
are  typical  of  the  Japanese  varieties,  whilst  the 
singles  included  Jessica,  Max,  and  Orlando. 
(Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham, 
Surrey,  showed  a  good  selection  of  Japanese 
and  Single  varieties,  which  included  Queen 
MaTy,  Daily  Mail,  and  Mrs.  G.  L.  Wigg.  (Small 
Gold  Medal.) 

Lord  Foley,  Ruxley  Lodge,  Claygate  (gr.  Mr. 
H.  C.  Gardner),  showed  12  exhibition  Japanese 
blooms,  for  which  the  regulation  board  was  in- 
adequate in  size.     (Silver  Medal.) 

W.  Mann,  Esq.,  Ravenswood,  Bexley  (gr.  Mr. 
J.  Simon),  staged  a  dozen  exhibition  blooms  of 
high  quality.  The  principal  varieties  were  His 
Majesty,  Kara  Dow,  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller. 
(Silver  Medal.) 

Miss  Langworthy,  Gays  House,  Holyport 
(gr.  Mr.  T.  J.  Brown),  was  awarded  a  Large 
Silver  Medal  for  a  collection  of  Anemone- 
flowered  varieties. 

Silver  Medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  Fitz- 
water,  Bushey  Lodge  Gardens,  Teddington ;  Mr. 
A.  F.  Tofield,  Chandlersford,  Southampton ; 
and  Mr.  H.  Reddern,  Manor  House  Gardens, 
West.  Wycombe,  for  vases  of  cut  blooms. 


VENTNOR    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  3 . — The  annual  autumn  show  of 
the  Ventnor  and  Undercliff  Chrysanthemum 
Society  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  as  it 
was  the  only  one  of  the  kind  held  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight  this  season  it  was  unusually  well 
attended,  and  entries  came  in  from  most  of  the 
Island  towns.  The  6how  was  held  very  largely 
on  behalf  of  the  local  War  Relief  Fund,  and  a 
good  many  of  the  exhibits  were  disposed  of  for 
its  benefit,  the  net  jorofit  of  the  show  and  sale 
by  auction  being  about  £20.  A  Silver  Challenge 
Shield  was  awarded  to  Mr.  M.  Silsbtjry,  of 
Shanklin,  for  twenty- four  Japanese  cut  blooms, 
amongst  the  collection  being  fine  specimens  of 
the  varieties  F.  T.  Mew,  Golden  Queen,  and 
Frances  Jolliffe.  The  Misses  Hub  (gr.  Mr. 
Steele)  were  successful  in  several  classes,  and 
gained  1st  prizes  in  the  classes  for  dessert 
Apples  and  twelve  Onions,  and  2nd  prizes  in 
the  classes  for  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes, 
two  dishes  of  Potatos,  two  plants  of  incurved 
Chrysanthemums,  and  specimen  plants  of 
Japanese  and  incurved  Chrysanthemums.  They 
also  won  the  special  prizes  offered  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons  for  a  collection  of  vegetables 
and  one  given  by  Messrs.  Toogood  for  six  dis- 
tinct kinds  of  vegetables.  For  a  specimen  plant 
of  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  Miss  Mitchell 
was  1st  (gr.  Mr.  W.  W.  Sheath)  ;  Mr.  J.  Love 
was  successful  in  the  class  for  six  blooms,  any 
one  variety,  and  Mr.  A.   Plumbley  was  2nd. 


DERBYSHIRE    CARDENERS'. 

November  6-7. — The  annual  Chrysanthemum 
show  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Albert  Hall, 
Derby.  The  exhibition  was  in  every  respect  a 
success,  and  the  proceeds  were  devoted  to  the 
National  Relief  Fund.  The  number  of  entries 
constituted  a  record.  A  group  of  plants,  occupy- 
ing 250  square  feet,  shown  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Buckston,  Sutton  Hall  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Shambrook), 
surpassed  anything  previously  shown  at  Derby, 
and  was  awarded  a  gold  medal.  The  centre  cf 
the  exhibit  was  massed  with  Begonia  Ideala, 
while  on  each  side  were  Begonia  amabilis  and 
B.  optima,  Cyclamen  Mrs.  Buckston  and  C. 
Victoria  Buckston,  a  new  fringed  variety,  all 
tastefully  arranged  with  Eulalia  variegata  and 
Fniis,  whilst  at  the  back  were  Chrysanthe- 
mum.:. 

Mr.  Shambrook  also  staged  a  pretty  exhibit 
of  Violets,  edged  with  Saintpaulia  ionantha. 

A  plant  of  single  Chrysanthemum  Altrin- 
cham  Yellow,  bearing  975  blooms,  was  shown  by 
Mr.  A.   Preston  Jones,   Mickleover  House. 

The  Silver  Challenge  Cup  offered  by  Mr. 
oO.ves  for  twelve  Japanese  blooms  in  vases 
arranged  with  Ferns  was  won  by  C.  W.  C'att, 
Esq.,  The  Ontwoods,  DufF»ld  (gr.  Mr.  J.  H 
Coley). 
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For  eighteen  Japanese  blooms,  twelve  varie- 
ties, Sir  Wm.  Bass,  Bart.,  Byrkley  (gr.  Mr. 
R.  Nisbet),  led  with  fine  specimens  of  Mrs.  G. 
Drabble,  Mrs.  C.  Farrow,  Mrs.  Marsham,  R. 
Luxford,  W.  Gr.  Hartman,  Lady  Talbot, 
Mrs.  Kelly.  Queen  Mary,  and  others.  2nd, 
Mies  Wilmot.  Chaddesden  Hall  (gr.  Mr. 
J.  Evans).  The  1st  prize  for  six  vases  of 
Japanese,  three  of  one  variety,  was  won  by  Mr. 
R.    Nisbet;  2nd,  Mr.   J.  H.  Coley. 

For  twelve  incurved  in  not  fewer  than  eight 
varieties,  Mr.  R.  Nisbet  again  excelled  with 
Buttercup.  Mrs.  Denyers,  Mrs.  Wiseman,  M. 
Shields,  Romance,  C.  H.  Curtis,  H.  W.  Thorp, 
Ada  Owen;  2nd,  J.  Wood;   3rd,  F.   Meakin. 

There  were  three  classes  for  groups  of  Chry- 
santhemums, and  the  1st  prize  winners  were  J.  A. 
Bacox,  C.  S.  Buck,  Derby,  and  N.C.S.  certi- 
ficate, and  J.  R.  Fairbanks,  Derby,  respec- 
tively. 

Among  other  notable  exhibits  was  a  collection 
of  Cyclamens,  staged  by  Mr.  G.  T.  PAtLETT. 
gardener  to  G.    H.    Sfcrutt,   Esq.,   Makeney. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL  OF  ABERDEEN. 

October  31. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  Mr.  Simpson,  vice-chairman  of  direc- 
tors, presided.  He  moved  the  adoption,  of 
the  annual  report  and  statement  of  accounts. 
The  Teport  pointed  out  that  the  show,  which 
was  fixed  for  August  20,  21,  and  22  last,  was 
abandoned  owing  to  the  national  crisis.  From 
a  horticultural  point  of  view  this  was  much  to 
be  regretted,  as  the  season  having  been  favour- 
able the  show  promised  to  be  an  exceptionally 
good  one.  The  income  for  the  year  amounted 
-to  £89  10s.  6d.,  and  the  expenditure  to 
£62  8s.  7id.,  leaving  a  surplus  of  £27  Is.  10W., 
which,  with  the  credit  balance  of  £82  16s.  5d. 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  made  a  credit 
balance  of  £109  18s.  3yd.  This  was  exclusive 
of  the  sum  of  £60  standing  at  the  credit  of  the 
reserve  fund.  The  chairman  exhorted  all 
present  to  do  their  best  to  secure  new 
members.  Mr.  Alexander  Robson,  seeds- 
man. Aberdeen,  seconded.  He  did  not 
think  it  would  have  been  possible  for 
the  society  to  have  held  a  successful 
show  this  year.  The  report  was  adopted,  and 
all  the  directors  and  officials  were  re-elected, 
the  only  change  being  that  Mr.  James  King, 
Ralnagask,  Aberdeen,  was  elected  a  director  in 
the  place  of  Mr.  A.  M.   Cocker,  who  retired. 


©bituai^. 


Nelson  B.  White.  -Horticulture  records 
the  death  on  October  20  at  his  home.  Norwood. 
Massachusetts,  U.S.A.,  in  his  91st  year,  of 
Mr.  Nelson  B.  White,  who  raised  "  several 
varieties  of  Grapes  that  stood  at  the  head 
of  nursery  lists  for  years."  One  of  the 
latest  varieties  he  raised  was  named  Earlv  B;rd, 
which  Mr.  White  considered  would  prove  as 
famous  in  the  Massachusetts  district  as  the  Con- 
cord Grape  did  in  New  York. 

James  Coombs.- We  regret  to  record  the 
death,  on  the  30th  ult.,  of  Mr.  James  Coombs, 
formerly  gardener  for  33  years  at  Englefield. 
Reading.  He  was  gardener  to  the  late  Richard 
Benyon.  Esq.,  also  to  the  present  owner,  J.  Her- 
bert Benyon,  Esq.  (Lord  Lieutenant  of  Berks), 
and  on  his  retirement  five  years  ago  was  granted 
a  pension.  The  funeral  service  took  ntace  at 
Englefield  Parish  Church,  and  he  was  carried  to 
the  grave  by  employees  from  Englefield  Gardens. 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 


Thomas  Rivers  &  Sons.  Sawbridgeworth.— Fruit  Trees 
Roses.  Shrubs. 

E.  P.  Dixon  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Hull.— Fruit  Trees,  Roses, 
Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Newtownards.  Co.  Down  — 
Roses. 

John  Jefferies  &  Son.  Ltd.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Ciren- 
cester.—Roses  and  Trees. 

R.   Mdrrell.    Rose   Acre,    Shepperton-on-Thames.— Roses. 

I  Smith,  Daisy  Hill  Nnrserv,  Newrv.— Trees,  Shrubs, 
Roses. 


M  A  R  K  E  T  S. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  November  11. 
e  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  i  very 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not 
represent  the  prices  on  any  pirtieubir  day,  but  only  the 
general  average  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
sa  nples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supplv 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day. -Eds. 


Cut  Flowers.  &e. : 

s.U. 
Arums  (Richardias) 

per  doz.  . .     3  0- 

Bouvardia,      pink, 

per  doz.  bun. . .     4  ()■ 

—  white    ..         ..     4  0- 
Camellias,     white, 

per  doz.  blooms     1  <;- 
Carnations,         per 
dozen    blooms, 
best   American 
varieties         . .     1  0- 

—  smaller,  per 
doz.  bunches. .     9  0 

—  Carola  (crim- 
son),e*tra  large    2  0- 

—  Malmaison.per 
doz.       blooms 

pink  . .  10  0- 

Chrys  a  n  t  h  e  m  u  m , 
specimen 
blooms,  white, 
per  doz.  ..     1  '.)- 

—  yellow  per  doz.     1  ;i- 

—  pink  „  1  9- 

—  bronze       ,,  1  6- 

—  white,  medium 
per  doz.  . .     1  o- 

—  coloured,  per 
doz 0  9- 

—  Spray,  white, 
per  doz.  bun.. .     3  0- 

yellow,    per 

doz.  bun.         . .     2  6- 

pink,       per 

doz.  bun.  3  0- 

bronze,    per 

doz.  bun.         . .     3  0- 

—  si  ngl  es,  dis- 
budded, per 
doz.  blooms  ..     0  0- 

sprays,    per 

doz.  bundles  . .  4  0- 
Bucharis,  per  doz,  l  6- 
Gardenias.  per  box 

of    15    and    IS 

blooms..  .     16-26 

Lapageria  alba,  per 

doz.  blooms    . .       —    — 
Lilium      auratum, 

per  bunch      . .     2  6-30 

—  Ion  gift  or  urn, 
per  doz.,    long    2  0- 

short  19- 

—  lancifolium 
allium,  long  . .     13- 

short    ..     13- 

rubrum,  per 

doz.,  long  . .  13- 
short    . .     10 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d. 


6  0 

:,  n 


1  6 

10  0 

2  li 


s   O 

2  0 


2  0-30 


5  0-60 

;,  ii-  ,;  u 


2  3 
2  0 


1  6 

2  0 


s.d.  s.d- 
lily-of- the -Valley, 
per       dozen 
bunch  - 

—  extra  special  . .  15  0   — 
special  ..         ..10  0-12  0 

11  dinary        ..    8  0-90 

Marguerites,       per 

doz.  bunches  . .     10-13 

Ni 'Mm  is,    per    doz. 

spikes   . .  3  0-40 

Orchids,  per  doz.  : 

—  Cattleya  . .     9  0-10  0 

—  C.     Harrisonii, 
perdoz.  blooms     4  n-  ;,  o 
l  ypripedium..     l  0-  2  0 

—  Odontoglossum 
crispum 

Pelargoniums,    per 
doz.     bunches. 

double     scarlet 

—  White,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Roses :     per    dozen 
blooms,  Bride 

—  Kaiserin        Au- 
gusta   Victoria 

—  LadyHiUingdon 

—  Liberty 

—  11  ada  lie      A. 
Chatenay 

—  Melody 

—  My  Maryland. . 
|    —  Nipbetos 

—  Prince   de  Bul- 
garie     . . 

—  Richmond 

—  Sunburst 

—  Sunrise 

—  White  Crawford 

Statice,  mauve,  per 
doz.  bunches 

—  white,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Stephanotis,  per  72 

pips       .. 
Tuber*  >ses,  on  stems, 

per  doz  . .     n  5- 

—  short,  per  doz.    0  3- 

Violets,  English,  pei- 
do '.  bunches  . .     10-10 

—  Princess     of 

Wales, doz.bun.     2  0-36 
White  Heather,  per 

doz.  bunches..     4  0-60 


10-16 

1  3 

2  0 

1  6 
1  (i 
1  3 


1  0- 

1  6- 

1  0- 

1  3- 

I  0- 

1  :i-  l  ii 

l  0-  l  6 

l  6-  2  6 
l  :t-  2  o 
10-16 
16-20 


2  0-20 


0  6 
0  4 


Cut  Foliage,  &e.    Average  Wholesale  Prlees 
s.d. 


Adia  ntuni  Fern 
(Maidenhair) 
best,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Agrostis  (Fairy 
Grass),  perdoz. 
bundles 

Asparagus  plumo- 
sus,  long  trails, 
per  half-dozen 

—  medium,  doz- 
bunches 

—  Sprengeri 
Autumn       foliage, 

various,        per 

doz.  bundles  . . 

Carnation    foliage, 

doz.  bunches    . 


4  0- 
2  0- 


12  0 
6  0 


6  0- 
3  0 


.  s.  d. 

6  0 

4  0 

2  0 

18  0 
12  0 

10  0 

5  0 


s  d.  s.  d. 
Croton         foliage, 

doz.  bunches  . .  12  0-15  0 
Cycas    leaves,    per 

doz 2  0-90 

Eulada     japonica, 

per  bunch       . .     10-16 
Honesty,  per   doz. 

bun 10  012  0 

Lichen    Moss,    per 

doz.  boxes      . .  10  0-12  0 
Moss,         gross 

bunches  6  0    — 

Myrtle,  doz.  bnehs. 

English. 

small-  leaved    60   — 
Pernettia,  well 

berried,        per 

doz.  bunches  . .     8  0-90 


Remarks. — Business  is  improving,  Tuesdays,  Fridays 
and  Saturdays  being  the  principal  days  "for  general 
trade.  There  are  many  very  fine  single  Chrysanthe- 
mums, and  both  spray  and  disbudded  blooms  are  ob- 
tainable at  moderate  prices.  The  supply  of  Violets  has 
increased ;  the  variety  Princess  of  Wales  is  exceptionally 
good.  Carnations  are  very  plentiful.  At  the  end  of 
last  week  Lilium  longiflorum  reached  its  highest  value 
for  some  considerable  time  past,  but  prices  are  lower 
again.  Roses  are  more  valuable,  especially  such  varie- 
ties as  Liberty,  Richmond.  Nipbetos,  White  Crawford, 
Mine.  Abel  Chatenay,  and  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria. 
Lily-of-the-Valley  still  sells  at  a  moderate  price.  Large 
Cattleyas  are  the  most  plentiful  of  Orchids.  As  the 
supplv  of  flowers  from  France  is  limited  it  is  expected 
that  their  prices  will  advance  shortly. 

Plants  in  Pots,  &e. :   Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Aralia  Sieboldil, 
dozen 

Araucaria  excelsa 
per  dozen 


s.  d.  s.  d. 


Plants  in  Pots,  &e.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices— Cont. 

i 
Aspidistra,  perdoz., 


s.  d. 


green    . . 

18  0-30  0 

—  variegated 

30  0-60  0 

Begonia  Gloire   de 

Lorraine,    48's, 

per  dozen 

10  0-12  0 

Cacti,    various,  per 

tray  of  15's     . . 

4  0    — 

tray  of  12's     . 

6  0    — 

Chrysanthemum, 

48's,  per  dozen 

6  0-12  0 

Cocos   Weddeliana, 

48's,  per  doz.    . 

IS  0-30  0 

60's,  per  doz. 

8  0-12  0 

Croton,   per   dozen 

18  0-30  6 

Cyclamen,  4S's,  pei 

doz. 

9  0-12  0 

Dracaena,       green. 

per  dozen 

10  0-12  0 

Erica  nivalis,  48's, 

per  dozen 

10  0-12  0 

—    —  thumbs, 

per  doz. 

3  0-50 

—  gracilis,  thumbs 

per  doz. 

3  0-50 

4S's,  perdoz. 

8  0-00 

Ferns,   in  thumbs, 

per  100.. 

8  0-12  0 

—  in    small     and 

large  60's 

12  0-20  0 

Kerns    in    48's,  per 

dozen    . . 

6  0-60 

—  choicer     sorts, 

per  dozen 

8  0-12  0 

per 


10  0-18  0 

4  6 
3  0- 

5  0 
3  6 

6  0- 
2  6- 

8  0 
7  6 

6  0- 

8  0 

4  0- 

8  0 

18  0-36  0 

B.  d.  s.  d. 

—  in      32a 
doz. 

Ficus   repens,   48's, 
per  doz. 

60's,  per  doz. 

Geonoma     gracilis 
60's  per  dozen. 

—  larger,  each    . 
Kentia       Belmore- 

ana,  per  dozen 
Kentia  Forsteriana, 

60's.  per  dozen 
larger,    per 

doz.      ..        . . 
Latania  borbonica, 

per  dozen        . .  12  0-30  0 
Lilium    lancifolium 

album,  pr.  doz.  IS  0-24  0 

—  —  ruDrum, 
per  doz.  ..  15  0-21  0 

—  longiflorum,  per 
dozen    . .         . .  15  0-18  0 

Lily-of-the-Valley  — 

—  48's,  per  dozen  21  0-24  0 
Marguerites, in  48's, 

per  doz.,  white         — 
Pandanus  Veitchii, 

per  dozen        . .  36  0-48  0 
Phoenix     rupicola, 

each      ..         ..2  6-21  0 
Solanums,  48's,  per 

dozen     8  0-90 

.Spiraea,  white,  32's 

per  dozen  ..  6  0-80 
Remarks.—  Business  is  still  quiet,  but  there  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  flowering  plants.  A  few  salmon- 
coloured  Cyclamens  in  forty-eight  pots  were  soon 
all  purchased.  There  is  a  steady  trade  in  Palms, 
Ferns,  and  other  foliage  plants.  Ericas  are  too  plenti- 
ful, but  tiny  plants  of  pink  and  white-  varieties  are 
selling  better,  as  they  are  in  demand  for  furnishing 
small  vases. 

Fruit :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  sd 


0-9  0 


2  6- 
2  6- 


Apples 

—  Californian 
Newtown  Pip- 
pins,   per    box 

—  Englishdessert, 
per  J  bushel     . 

—  cooking,  1  bush. 

—  Nova  Scol  ia, 
per  brl. 

Bananas,  bunch: 

—  Medium 

—  X-medium 

—  Evtra     . 

—  Double  X 

—  Giant    . . 

—  Red,  per  ton  .. 

—  Jamaica,  p.  ton  tl5    - 
CobnutSj  per  lb.    ..    0  4-05 
Cranberries, percase  8  6-11  0 
Grapes:     Alicante, 

per  lb 0  7-20 

—  Almeria  .  10  6-12  0 

—  English,  Gros 
Colmar,  per  lb.  0  10-  2  0 

—  Muscat  of 
Alexandria     ..    10-36 

Remarks. 
are  large. 


8  0-16  0 

5  0  — 

6  0  — 
70- 

8  6  — 

9  0-10  0 
£20     - 


Grapes  (amtd)—        s.d.   s.d. 

—  Canon  Hall,  per 

lb 2  0-50 

Medlars,  per  \  sieve  2  6-30 
Melons  . .  ..  0  9-20 
Nuts, Brazils.p.cwt.  60  0   — 

—  Chestnuts,  Re 
don,  per  bag  .. 

—  Walnuts  (Eng- 
lish), perdoz.lb. 
Doiib'es 

Singles 

French,  per 


14  0-1S  6 


7  0-90 
3  0-50 


7  610  0 


Pears,      American 
per  barrel 

—  Californian, 
per  case 

—  English,        j 
sieve 

—  stewing,       per 
bushel 

Quinces,  per  1  sieve 

Sloes,  per  doz.  lbs. 

-The  stocks  of  English  and  imported  Apples 

English  supplies   of  Pears  are  limited,   but 


IS  0-22  0 
9  0-12  0 

3  0-40 

3  0-50 
3  0-36 

2  0    — 


American  Pears  are  plentiful,  the  bulk  consisting  of 
the  variety  Keiffer.  Cases  of  Pears  from  California  to 
hand  this  week  consist  of  the  varieties  Doyenne  du 
Cornice  and  Winter  Nelis.  Black  Grapes  are  still  avail- 
able in  quantity,  but  Canon  Hall  Muscat  is  less  plenti- 
ful. The  supply  of  Walnuts  is  decreasing,  but  Chest- 
nuts and  Cobnuts  are  still  plentiful.  The  consignments 
of  English  Tomatos  are  lessening,  but  those  from  Tene- 
riffe  are  increasing.  The  supply  of  cultivated  and  field 
Mushrooms  has  exceeded  the  demand,  as  also  has  that 
of  f o  reed  Beans.  Cucumbers  are  scarce.  E.  H.  R. , 
Covent  Garden,  November  11,  1911,. 

Vegetables :  Average  Wholesale  Priees. 


s.d-  s.d. 

Asparagus      (Paris 

Green),perbuo.    5  0-60 

Beans,  French,  per 

lo 0  4-06 

Beetroot,      per 

bushel  . .         . .     3  0-46 

Brussels     Sprouts, 

per  £  bus.        . .     10-16 

Cabbages,  p*  r  tally    5  0-60 

Carrots,  per  cwt.  . .     3  0-36 

Cauliflowers,     per 

tally      . .  . .     5  0-76 

Celery,  perdoz.  bun.     7  0-90 

Cucumbers,  per  flat    7  o  to  0 

Eschallots,  per  cwt-    7  0    — 

Garlic,  per  lb.       ..     0  6-07 

Horseradish.    Eng- 
lish, per  bundle    2  6-50 

Leeks,  per  dozen  ..     16-  — 

Lettuce,  per  doz. 

Mint,  per  doz. 
Remarks. — Paris 


Mushrooms,    culti- 
vated, per  lb. . . 

—  Buttons 

—  Field 
Mustard  and  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun- 
nets 

Onions,  per  cwt.  .. 

Parsley,  per  dozen 
bunches 

Parsnips,   per  cwt. 

Sage,  per  dozen     . . 

Spinach,  per  bus... 

Tomatos,  English, 
per  doz.  lbs.   . . 

—  seconds 
Thyme,   per   dozen 

bunches 
Turnip.  English,  per 

cwt.  .. 
Watercress,  per  doz. 


s.d.  s.d. 

0  6-08 
0  6-08 
0  2-03 


0  10    1  0 

8  6  — 

10-20 
4  0-46 
2  0-26 

2  0-20 

4  6-50 
2  0-40 

2  0-30 


Asparagus    plumo- 
sub  nanus,  per 


dozen 
—  Sprengeri 


10  0-12  0 
6  0-80 


1  0-  1  6  |  cwt 2  6-30 

2  0-40     Watercress,  per  doz.    u4-"6 
Green    Asparagus    is    on    sale ;     the 

heads   are  packed   in   bundles    of   36.      Vegetables    of   the 

urdinarv   kinds  are  much   more  plentiful,   but  trade  is 

still  slow.    E.  H.  R.,  Covent  Garden,  November  11,  191k. 

New  Potatos. 

s.  d.  s.d.  |  s.  d.  s. *. 

3  0-36     Lincoln       ..         ..     30-40 

3  0-331  Kent  ..  ..     33-40 

4  6—1  Essex  ..         ..     30-33 
Remarks. — Trade    has    improved    slightly,    and    prices 

have  advanced  a  little.  Consignments  of  tubers  to  the 
market  are  satisfactory.  Edward  J.  Newborn,  Co-vent 
Garden  and  St.  Pancras,   November  10,   191!,. 


Bedford 
Blackland   . . 
Dnnbars,    per  owt. 
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LAW     NOTE. 


NURSERY  FOR  WOMEN  GARDENERS. 

In  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice  the  action  Hamilton  v.  Locksheath 
Nurseries,  Ltd.,  was  heard  recently.  Plaintiffs 
were  MissLillias  Hamilton,  M.D.,  and  Miss  Maud 
Joachim,  of  the  College,  Studley,  Warwickshire, 
Miss  Eleanor  Archdale,  Mrs.  Helen  Archdale 
and  Miss  Peers,  and  they  sought  as  against  the 
Locksheath  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Flagstaffe,  South- 
ampton, rectification  of  the  register  of  the  com- 
pany and  rescission  of  the  contract  to  take  2,000 
£1  shares  in  the  company  on  representations 
which,  they  alleged,  had  failed.  Plaintiffs  also 
claimed  damages  as  against  the  personal  de- 
fendants, Mrs.  Katherine  Atkinson,  managing 
director  of  the  company,  and  her  husband,  Mr. 
G.  H.  Atkinson,  for  misrepresentation.  Mr. 
Hughes,  K.C.,  said  the  first  plaintiff,  Miss 
Hamilton,  was  a  distinguished  lady  doctor  of 
medicine,  and  was  the  head  of  a  ladies'  horti- 
cultural college  in  Warwickshire.  The  other 
lady  plaintiffs  were  also  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion of  women's  employment.  In  the  early  part 
of  1912  Dr.  Hamilton  was  interested  in  a  scheme 
for  starting  nurseries  employing  women.  She 
was  introduced  to  the  Locksheath  Nurseries 
about  this  time,  and  the  company  needed  money 
for  further  land.  Dr.  Hamilton  and  the  other 
lady  plaintiffs  provided  £2,000,  but  the  scheme 
of  land-purchase  fell  through,  and  from  what 
he  (counsel)  could  gather  the  £2,000  went  to  dis- 
charge the  liabilities  of  the  company  which  had 
not  been  disclosed  to  plaintiffs.  Each  6ide 
blamed  the  other  for  the  failure  of  the  land- 
purchase  scheme.  Dr.  Hamilton's  idea  was  that 
girls  should  be  trained  at  Studley  and  trans 
ferred  to  nurseries  at  Hook  Park,  a  proposed 
undertaking  to  be  associated   with  Locksheath. 

After  some  discussion  Mrs.  Atkinson  and  her 
husband  had  a  consultation  with  the  other  side, 
and  Mr.  Hughes  announced  that  he  had  proposed 
that  judgment  should  be  entered  against  the 
company  for  £2,000,  together  with  4  per  cent, 
interest  and  costs,  with  an  order  for  rectifica- 
tion of  the  register  of  the  company.  All  charges 
of  fraud  to  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  as  the  only  director  present, 
said  he  thought  he  had  authority  to  consent, 
but  he  asked  for  a  few  days  in  order  to  consult 
the  Board.  His  lordship  allowed  the  case  to 
stand   over  accordingly. 


THE     WEATHER. 


THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

Week  ending  November  11. 
An  Exceptionally  Warm  Week  for  the  Time  of  Year. 
— This  was  the  fourth  unseasonably  warm  week  we 
have  had  in  succession.  The  days  of  the  past  week 
were  all  very  warm,  and  also,  with  two  exceptions,  the 
nights.  Even  on  those  two  nights  the  exposed  thermo- 
meter registered  respectively  only  3°  and  4°  of  frost. 
The  ground  is  at  the  present  time  as  much  as  4° 
warmer  at  2  feet  deep,  and  5°  warmer  at  1  foot  deep, 
than  is  seasonable.  Rain  fell  on  two  days,  but  to  the 
total  depth  of  only  about  i  inch.  Only  a  few  drops  of 
rainwater  are  now  coming  through  the  bare  soil  perco- 
lation gauge  each  day,  and  there  has  been  still  none 
at  all  through  the  gauge  on  which  short  grass  is  grow- 
ing. The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  2  hours  35 
minutes  a  day,  which  is  half  an  hour  a  day  longer  than 
is  usual  at  the  same  period  in  November.  On  the  first 
four  days  of  the  week  light  airs  and  calms  alone  pre- 
vailed, but  the  past  few  days  have  been  more  or  less 
windy,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  the  highest 
velocity  in  any  hour  reached  sixteen  miles — by  no 
means  a  high  wind  for  November.  To  show  how 
remarkably  calm  the  weather  has  been  for  some  time  past 
it  may  be  stated  that  we  have  to  go  back  nearly  two 
months  in  order  to  find  even  as  high  a  wind  as  that. 
There  was  again  a  seasonable  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  air  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  E.  M.,  Berk- 
hamsted,   November  11,   191?t. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Apples  Diseased  :  T.  L.  Your  Apples  are 
effected  by  the  disease  known  as  Bitter-pit, 
for  which  neither  cure  nor  means  of  preven- 
tion is  known. 

Cineraria  Roots  Decayed  :  A.  J.  C.  The  cut- 
tings selected  for  the  Cinerarias  were  too 
woody,  and  consequently  formed  a  callus 
instead  of  roots. 


Hollyhock  Disease  :  Reader.  The  best  pre- 
ventive is  to  spray  the  plants  with  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  and  good  results  have  also 
been  obtained  from  spraying  with  Condy's 
Fluid.  Many  cultivators  who  find  difficulty 
in  growing  Hollyhocks  find  it  useful  to  sow 
seeds  early  in  February,  in  heat,  and  treat  the 
plants  as  annuals.  A  good  book  for  your  pur- 
pose is  Chemistry  of  the  Garden,,  by  Herbert 
H.  Cousins,  M.A.,  Is.  ljd.  post  free  from  the 
publisher  of  this  journal. 

Lawn  for  Games  :  IF.  J .  S.  1,  In  favourable 
situations  it  is  possible  that  a  lawn  sown  in 
August  would  be  fit  for  playing  on  in  the  June 
following.  The  play,  however,  should  not 
be  of  a  vigorous  nature  until  the  surface  be- 
comes firm  and  the  grasses  thick  in  growth. 
It  is  usual,  but  not  essential,  to  mix  fine 
leaved  perennial  Rye  Grass  in  lawn  seeds.  It 
is  purely  a  matter  of  cost.  State  your  require- 
ments to  a  firm  who  specialise  in  grass  seeds. 
For  very  fine  lawns  and  bowling  greens  we 
would  not  advise  the  use  of  Eye  Grass. 

Muscat  Vines  :  F .  H.  0.  Your  Muscat  Vines 
are  not  worth  retaining,  and  unless  you  alter 
your  practice  radically  you  will  not  succeed 
with  new  ones.  Roots  will  not  grow  in  such 
a  compost  as  you  describe.  Fowl  manure  is 
very  strong  and  should  only  be  used  in  small 
quantities,  and  as  you  applied  cow  manure  'n 
addition,  the  evil  was  aggravated.  As  one- 
third  of  the  compost  consisted  of  old  mortar, 
there  was  no  reason  for  adding  slaked  lime  to 
the  fresh  soil.  You  do  not  state  the  quan- 
tities of  magnes'a  or  of  iron  you  used,  but 
either  of  these  substances  applied  in  excess 
would  be  injurious.  We  advise  you  to  make 
new  border  and  plant  young  Vines.  If  your 
loam  is  very  heavy  and  liable  to  bind  together 
mix  plenty  of  old  mortar  with  it  and  a  good 
quantity  of  wood  ash,  burnt  vegetable  rubbish 
or  even  burnt  soil,  but  if  it  is  of  medium 
quality  a  less  quantity  of  old  mortar  should  be 
used.  No  animal  manure  will  be  required 
during  the  first  two  years  if  the  loam  contains 
plenty  of  fibre,  but  if  deficient  in  fibre  a  little 
half  decayed  stable  manure  may  be  mixed  with 
it  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  humus. 
Nothing  else  excepting  bone  dust,  at  the  rate 
of  one  cwt.  to  five  cartloads  of  compost,  will  be 
required.  As  soon  as  the  Vines  produce  a  good 
crop  and  are  not  too  vigorous  stimulants  may 
be  added  as  surface  dressings. 

Names  of  Plants  :  iV.  U.  No.  1,  Vinca  rosea 
var.  alba  ;  2,  Pteris  longifolia  ;  3,  Polygonum 
polystachyum  ;  4,  P.  cuspidatum ;  5,  Selagi- 
nella  involvens  var.  variegata;  6,  Nephro- 
lepis  Piersonii ;  7,  Fuchsia  triphylla. — (,'.  F. 
1.  Heliotropium  europaeum  ;  2,  Berberis  cre- 
tica  :  3,  Centaurea  Behen  var.;  4,  Teucrium 
canum ;  5,  Asperula  graveolens ;  6,  Anthemis 
tricolor.  —  M.  A.  1,  Please  send  a  more 
complete  specimen  ;  2,  Myrtus  Ugni ;  3,  Car- 
pentaria californioa  ;  4,  Salvia  species  (flowers 
required  for  name)  ;  5,  Olearia  insignis ;  6, 
Abelia  floribunda ;  7,  Elaeagnus  pungens 
Simonii  variegata;  8,  Skimmia  japonica. — F.  S. 
Afzelia  quanzensis. — A.  R.  T.  1,  Pseudotsuga 
Douglasii ;  2,  Cupressus  pisifera  ;  3,  Cupressus 
pisifera  var.  aurea  ;  4,  Spiraea  Thunbergii ;  5, 
Thuya  plicata  (Lobbii)  ;  6,  Cupressus  Law- 
soniana  ;  7,  Thuya  oriental  is  var. — S.,  Cardiff. 
1,  Isoloma  hirsutum :  2,  Sempervivum 
arboreum  variegatum  ;  3,  Sparmannia  af  ricana  ; 
4,  Plumbago  capensis ;  5,  Trachelium  coeru- 
h  urn  ;  6  and  7,  apparently  forms  of  Centaurea 
rutifolia  or  Senecio  Cineraria,  but  the  species 
cannot  be  identified  in  the  absence  of  flowers. 
— C.  F.  S.  Laelia  Sidneyana,  raised  by  the 
kite  Mr.  Tracy  between  Laelia  cinnabarina  and 
Laelia  Jongneana  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
November,  1907,  p.  230).—  Holmwood.  1, 
Cyrtomium  f  alcatum  ;  2,  Cyperus  laxus ;  3, 
Pteris  tremula ;  4,  Asplenium  Filix  fcemina 
var.  corymbiferum  ;  5,  Dracaena  indivisa  ;  6, 
Cytperus  alternifolium ;  7,  Escallonia  rubra. — 
(!.  H.  L.  1,  Ruellia  macrantha  ;  2,  Pitto- 
sporum  Tobira  ;  3,  Benthamia  fragifera. 

Rust  on  Fern  :  X.  Y.  Z.  There  is  no  disease 
present  on  the  Fern.  The  brown  patches  are 
caused  by  the  presence  of  too  much  moisture 
on   the   fronds. 


Seed  Guarantees  :  11'.  J.  S.    Few  seed  firms  give 
guarantees  of  purity  of  grass  seeds  nowadays, 
when   claims   for  compensation   are  so  readily 
made.     It  is  a  matter  for  arrangement  between 
buyer  and  seller. 
Silver-leaf    on     Nectarine  :    A.    E..    Norfolk. 
Silver-leaf  is  present  on  the  specimen  received, 
but  the   disease    is    not    very    far     advanced. 
Expose  the  roots  and  cover  them  with  a  mix- 
ture of  soot  and  powdered  sulphur  before  re- 
placing the  soil. 
Sulphate    of    Ammonia    as    a     Dressing    for. 
Lawns  :  /.  B.     Apply  the  manure  at  the  rale 
of  2  ozs.  per  square  yard.     It   would  be  best 
to   wait  until   the  spring  before   applying   the 
quick-acting  nitrogenous  manure. 
Tennis    Court    in    Hard    Blaes  :    P.    and    Co. 
If     the     soil     is     of     a     sandy     or     gravelly 
nature     draining     may      not     be     necessary ; 
but    if    drains    are    required    employ    2j    inch 
agricultural   tiles    at   9   or   10   feet    centres   to 
the  main  drains,  4  inch  field  pipes  at  the  sides. 
At  the  bottom  place  a  layer  of  stone  shivers, 
rough    engine   ashes,    or   gravel,    whichever    is 
available,    to    a    depth    of   4   inches,    carefully 
levelling  and  rolling  the  same.     Place  a  layer 
of   finer  ashes  2  inches  deep  over  this,  care- 
fully level  the  same  and  roll  all  firmly.     Next 
employ  a  layer  of  fine  blaes  £  inch  to  |  inch 
to  a  depth  of  1  inch.     If  broken  brick  is  pro- 
curable more  cheaply  than   the  blaes  it  could 
be     substituted.       Again     roll     the     materials 
firmly,  then  arrange  a  thin  layer  of  fine  3  inch 
blaes  to  a  depth  of  i  inch  and  carefully  level, 
water,  and  roll  the  same.     Finish  with  a  coat 
of  fine  screened   blaes  or  broken  brick  g  inch 
size,  level,  water  and  roll.     A  good  finishing 
material    is    Hart's   fine    brick    and    tile    dust 
composition.        The   cost  of   a  tennis   court   of 
this    nature    would    vary    from    £70   to    £100, 
according  to  circumstances.     To  make  a  tennis 
court  with  tar-macadam  proceed  as  follows  : — 
After  the  ground   is  levelled  and  consolidated 
fix  a  creosoted  wooden  border  3  inches  by  1  inch 
around  the  area.     At  the  bottom  place  a  layer 
of    broken    stones    or    brick    in    1^    inch    and 
2  inch  sizes  to  a  depth  of  4   inches,  blending 
the   same    with    shivers    or    ashes ;    then    roll 
thoroughly  with  a  10  or  15  cwt.   roller.     Place 
1^    inch    of   tar-macadam    in    two   layers;    the 
first  layer  being  composed  of  stone  in  1£  inch 
and     1     inch     sizes,     thoroughly    coated    with 
standardised  bituminous  tar;  the  second  layer 
to  be   composed   of  crushed  limestones  which 
will  pass  |- inch  screen  and  be  caught  in  3-inch 
screen.     The   whole   to   be  heated   and    mixed 
with      bituminous      tar.        Roll      each      layer 
separately.     From  centre  to  sides  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a   camber  of   about  1-16  inch   to 
j,  inch  to  the  foot  to  allow  of  the  surface  water 
draining  to  the  sides  of  the  court.     After  the 
tar   macadam   has   hardened   for  about  a  week 
it   is  advisable  to  paint  it  with  a  light  coat  of 
bituminous  tar     and    dust    the    surface   with 
limestone   dust,   which  will   fill    up   the   inter- 
stices and   leaves  a  surface  practically   imper- 
vious  to    water.     The   cost   would    vary    from 
2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per  square  yard.     Messrs.  W.  G. 
Walker  and  Sons,  Ayr,  specialise  in  this  work. 
Vines  Infested  with  Mealy  Bug  :  E.  W.  R.  The 
best  method  of  destroying  mealy  bug  on  Vines 
is  to  fumigate  the  house  with  hydrocyanic  gas 
at      intervals      of      twenty-four      hours      (see 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July  25,  p.  65).     Or  you 
may  dress  the  Vines,  after  rubbing  off  the  loose 
bark   that   affords   hiding-places   for   the   pest, 
with   the   following   mixture  : — One    part   coal 
tar  and  six  parts  clay  ;  dry  the  clay  and  powder 
it  so  that  it  may  be  passed  through  a  ^-inch 
sieve.     Work  the  tar  and  clay  thoroughly  to- 
gether,    adding     sufficient     boiling    water     to 
make  the  mixture  of  the  consistency  of  paint. 
The    "  paint  "    should    be    smeared    over    the 
canes,    filling   all    the    crevices,    but   the   buds 
must  not  be  coated  with  it.     Keep  the  mixture 
well  stirred  during  the  process  of  application. 


Communications  Received.— W.  D.  (thanks  for 
Is.  6d.  for  R.G.O.F.  Box)— A.  W.  W.^f.  A.  M.— 
G.  H.  L.— W.  P.— Miss  Connor— W.  M.— S.  D.  B.— 
W.  F.  G.— A.  H.— F.  S.  S.—  C.  F.  S.— W.  E.  P.— 
W,  J.  S.— J.  T.—  Cardiff— E.  F.— A.  R.  T.— "W.  D.  S.— 
G.  H.  H.— A.  S.  M.— F.  W.  G.— P.  A.— A.  J.  H.— 
C.  W.— W.  P.— W.  C— C.  G.  G.— L.  J.  C— W.  A.  C— 
W.  I  — E.  A.  B.— F.  M.  B.— E.  .1.  &  Sons— L.  J.  C— 
E.  M— F.  P.  D.— D.  B.  A.— B.  C— A.  E.  S.— 
J.   S.— H.  Rabjohn,  Holland. 
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A  NEW   WEAPON  AGAINST  BLACK 
SPOT   IN    ROSES. 

ONLY  those  who  have  experienced  a 
bad  attack  of  this  disease  know 
how  disastrous  is  the  effect  of  the 
black  spot  fungus  (Actinonema  rosae)  on 
the  Rose.  If  the  disease  is  at  all  advanced 
insecticides  seem  to  be  without  any  prac- 
tical effect  in  staying  its  ravages,  the 
reason  probably  being  that  the  mycelium 
is  at  work  inside  the  tissues  of  the  leaf, 
and  that  the  leaf,  which  soon  falls,  spreads 
the  disease  further  by  infecting  the  ground. 
If  the  attack  is  caught  very  early,  before 
it  is  established,  a  thorough  drenching 
of  the  plants  and  ground  with  lime-sulphur 
compound  seems  sometimes  to  stay 
the  plague,  but  this  is  unsightly,  for  the 
deposit  caused  by  the  lime-sulphur  will 
cling  to  the  foliage  in  spite  of  the  heaviest 
rain,  and  what  is  worse  is  that  it  is  not 
always  effectual.  Probably  it  is  only 
effective  where  growth  of  the  fungus  in- 
side the  leaf  has  not  yet  developed  to  any 
serious  extent.  Moreover,  some  of  our 
most  beautiful  Roses,  including  particu- 
larly the  Lyons  Rose,  some  others  of  the 
Pernetian  group,  and  White  Maman 
Cochet,  among  the  Teas,  so  readily  fall  a 
prev  to  this  fell  disease  that  it  is  most 
difficult  to  keep  them  free  from  its  rav- 
ages, and  a  bed  of  Roses  suffering  from  a 
bad  attack  in  autumn,  with  scarcely  a 
healthy  leaf  upon  the  plants,  is  truly  a 
sad  sight. 

Practically  the  most  effective,  if  not  the 
only  means  of  guarding  against  the  recur- 
rence of  the  disease  when  a  bad  attack  has 
occurred  has  been  the  wholesale  removal 
of  the  surface  soil  to  a  depth  of  about 
3  inches,  and  its  replacement  by  soil 
brought  from  an  uninfected  locality. 


During  the  summer  the  disease  is 
spread  by  means  of  spores  with  compara- 
tively thin  coats  which  are  carried  about 
by  the  wind,  and  speedily  infect  new 
areas.  In  the  autumn,  however,  winter 
spores  are  produced.  Groups  of  these 
winter-spores  are  contained  in  small 
globular  receptacles  '(perithecia)  with 
hard  envelopes,  which  protect  the  spores 
during  the  rigours  of  winter.  The 
perithecia  fall  to  the  ground,  remain 
there  during  the  winter,  and  burst  in  the 
spring  or  early  summer,  throwing  out 
the  spores  which  have  been  stored 
within  them,  according  to  some  authori- 
ties, to  so  great  a  distance  as  10  feet. 
These  winter  spores,  having  not  only  their 
own  walls,  but  also  the  hard  case  to  pro- 
tect them,  seem  to  be  practically  inde- 
structible by  ordinary  fungicides,  and 
hence  winter  spraying  will  produce  but 
li'tle   effect    upon    them. 

Now  the  removal  of  the  surface  soil, 
though  a  tolerably  effectual  remedy,  is  a 
most  troublesome  and  laborious  process, 
and  moreover  it  is  expensivej  so  that  it  is 
unlikely  to  be  largely  resorted  to.  I  have, 
therefore,  for  many  years  been  endeavour- 
ing to  find  some  process  of  destroying  the 
spores  in  the  ground,  so  as  to  avoid  being 
driven  to  this  troublesome  expedient.  My 
first  idea  was  to  devise  some  method  of 
boiling  the  surface  soil  by  the  use  of  a 
portable  boiler,  such  as  is  used  by  caterers 
for  large  tea  parties,  but  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  this  method  were  so  great,  and 
the  area  that  could  be  dealt  with  at  a  time 
so  small,  that  it  had  to  be  abandoned. 

A  recent  article,  however,  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  by 
Mr.  H.  E.  Durham,  has  suggested  to  me 
exactly  the  weapon  for  which  I  was  in 
search.  He  has  entitled  his  article.  "  The 
Use  of  .Explosives  and  the  Blow  Lamp  in 
the  Girder.''  and  it  is  the  latter  part  of 
tin'  article,  headed  "The  Plumber's  Blow 
Lamp  as  a  Garden  Tool,"  for  which  I  am 
grateful,  and  would  express  my  acknow- 
ledgment-; 

At  present,  for  working  among  Rose 
bushes  it  seems  to  me  that  a  fairly  small- 
sized  lamp  is  the  most  suitable,  with  a 
flame  of  6  to  9  inches  long.  It  is  best  to 
select  a  rather  still  day,  and  if  possible  a 
day  when  the  soil  is  tolerably  dry,  and 
perhaps  I  may  assume  that  the  surface  has 
been  kept  in  a  state  of  good  cultivation  by 
means  of  the  hoe. 

Then,  having  got  the  lamp  well  started, 
not  always  an  easy  thing  to  the  inexpe- 
rienced, we  may  select  some  small  tool  for 
moving  the  surface  soil.  Barrs  Daffodil 
hoe  is  useful  for  the  purpose,  but  a  small 
hand-rake  or  a  garden  hoe  with  a  short 
handle  will  do.  A  couple  of  garden  forks 
for  keeping  the  branches  away  from  the 
place  where  the  work  is  in  progress  are 
also  convenient,  at  least  where  the  trees 
are  at  all  crowded. 

The  method  of  procedure  is  first  of  all 
to  go  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  with, 
the  lamp,  being  careful,  of  course,  not  to 
let  the  flame  play  on  any  part  of  the  trees 
themselves.  Next  rake  the  soil  into  the 
spaces  between  the  trees,  and  treat  it  again 
with  the-  flame  somewhat  more  thoroughly, 
raking  it  over  the  while,  and  finally  spread 


the  soil  again,  and  run  the  lamp  over  it 
afresh.  Incidentally,  this  method  of 
treatment  will  be  found  to  have  a  good 
effect  in  destroying  weed  seeds  which 
bave  fallen  on  the  soil.  No  doubt 
treatment  of  this  kind  ought  to  have 
some  effect  in  destroying  the  mil- 
dew spores  in  the  soil,  and  per- 
haps a  few  caterpillars  and  other  noxious 
beasts,  but  I  am  not  very  hopeful  that  it 
wzll  be  likely  to  effect  anything  like  a 
clearance  of  mildew  from  our  gardens. 
Some  time  ago  Mr.  G.  L.  Paul  told  me 
he  had  noticed  that  in  those  parts  of 
France  where  there  were  no  hedges  there 
was  no  mildew,  while  in  those  parts  where 
hedges  were  grown  it  was  as  prevalent  as 
it  is  with  us.  In  a  country  like  England, 
therefore,  where  hedges  abound — and  we 
need  not  regret  it,  even  though  we  be 
rosarians — the  final  extinction  of  mildew 
on  our  Roses  can  scarcely  be  hoped  for, 
unless  we  confine  ourselves  to  mildew- 
proof  varieties,  such  as  Louise  Catherine 
Breslau  promises  to  be.  We  would  do 
well,  therefore,  to  resign  ourselves  to 
fighting  mildew  on  our  Roses  by  the 
means  that  have  been  found  to  be  success- 
ful in  the  past,  but  possibly  the  process  I 
have  suggested  may  be  of  some  effect  in 
lessening,  or  at  least  retarding  its  onset. 

Coming  back  to  black  spot,  not- 
withstanding the  lamp  treatment,  there 
remain  three  possible  sources  of  infection 
to  be  considered.  (1)  Where  plants  have 
been  attacked  the  soil  surrounding  the 
beds  is  sure  to  have  caught  some  of  the 
spores.  If  this  happens  to  be  gravel  or 
pavement  it  may  be  treated  with  the  lamp, 
which  will  at  the  same  time  act  as  a  weed- 
killer. This  is  impossible  if  the  beds  are 
surrounded  with  grass,  and  some  fungi- 
cide must  be  used:  sulphate  of  iron  and 
lime-sulphur  seem  the  most  promising.  (2) 
The  winter  spores  may  find  a  hiding-place 
in  the  interstices  and  cracks  in  the  bark 
and  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  to  guard 
against  this  a  strong  wash  after  pruning 
will  be  most  likely  to  ensure  success.  (3) 
There  remains  the  possibility  that  the 
lnvceluim  may  remain  in  the  tissues  of  the 
plant  more  or  less  dormant  during  winter. 
I  believe  we  cannot  yet  say  with  anything 
approaching  accuracy  whether  this  takes 
place  or  not,  or,  if  it  does  occur,  whether 
it  is  common  or  exceptional.  Mycologists 
would  greatly  assist  rosarians  by  making 
and  publishing  accurate  anatomical 
examinations  of  these  fungoid  diseases,  of 
which  our  present  information  rests  more 
on  conjecture  than  it  should  do.  We  have 
clearly  much  to  learn  in  these  matters 
before  the  royal  road  to  success  will  reveal 
itself. 

I  can  as  yet  offer  no  results  of  the 
treatment  of  fungoid  disease  by  this  new- 
weapon,  and  my  excuse  for  describing  it 
at  this  length  must  rest  on  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  method  for  which  I  have  been  long 
seeking,  that  it  is  fairly  simple,  and  ap- 
pears to  me  to  lie  on  the  right  lines  for 
progress. 

In  the  early  days  of  modern  surgerv 
the  exclusion  of  disease  germs  was  sought 
for  by  the  free  use  of  disinfectants,  opera- 
tions took  place  under  a  carbolic  spray, 
and  all  sorts  of  germicides  were  employed 
But  the  great  triumphs  of  modern  surgery 
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have  been  secured  by  aseptic  rather  than  by 
antiseptic  methods.  So  rosarians  have  begun  by 
the  copious  use  of  all  manner  of  fungicides,  but 
they  may  ultimately  find  the  true  solution  of 
their  difficulties  in  preventing  the  access  of 
disease  rather  than  in  trying  to  cure  an  epidemic 
.that  has  developed.     White  Rose. 


MAPLEDURHAM. 

On  the  bank  of  the  "  silvery  winding 
Thames,"  just  across  the  ferry,  close  to  Tile- 
hurst  railway  station,  is  the  "  baronry "  of 
Mapledurham,  with  its  broad  acres  of  pasture 
and  its  farms.  Almost  nestling  under  the  man- 
sion, complete  with  church,  school,  shops  and 
even  a  tiny  row  of  almshouses,  the  little  village 
has  lived  its  life  for  many  hundreds  of  years. 
Although  only  a  few  miles  away  from  the 
rapidly-growing  town  of  Reading  there  are  few 
places     which     have     retained     more     of     their 

isolation   and  remoteness  than  has  this  village. 
\ 


of  the  great  fertility  of  the  Thames  Valley  soil, 
for  it  is  71  feet  high  with  a  girth  of  7  feet  3 
inches  at  5  feet  from  the  ground,  and  individual 
leaves  averaging  3j  inches  across.  The  date  of 
planting  is  not  known,  but  it  is  still  .growing 
vigorously,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  exceed  the  100  feet  which  is  con- 
sidered its  limit  in  Japan. 

From  this  position  a  mile-long  avenue  of  Elm 
trees,  in  all  the  glory  of  their  full  maturity, 
carry  the  eye  over  the  intervening  country  to 
the  busy  town  of  Reading.  Elm  trees  at  Maple- 
durham become  very  shapely  specimens,  and  they 
grow  luxuriantly  without  the  exuberance  dis- 
played by  these  trees  in  the  valleys  of  the  neigh- 
bouring county  of  Buckinghamshire,  where 
growth  is  so  rampant  that  after  the  trees  reach 
maturity  their  enormous  branches  become  dan- 
gerous. At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  Elm  foliage 
was  "touched  with  gold,"  and  this,  contrasting 
with  the  scarlet  berries  of  groups  of  Thorn6 
nestling  below  some  isolated  specimens,  made  an 
effective  picture.  The  autumn  colour  of  the 
Maidenhair  Tree  is  generally  also  good,  but  the 
foliage  of   the   Mapledurham  example   was   still 
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Southwards  it  looks  over  the  Thames  to  the 
high  downs,  and  on  the  north  it  is  sheltered 
by  the  high  hills  of  Oxfordshire. 

For  over  400  years  Mapledurham  has  been 
owned  by  the  Blount  family,  and  a  portion  of  the 
house  dates  back  to  the  thirteenth  century.  This 
part  bears  the  imprint  of  its  great  age  in  the 
blackened  Oak  beams  and  the  weather-worn 
bricks  of  the  outer  walls.  But  as  it  now  stands 
the  principal  part  of  the  residence — which,  with 
the  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  is  rented  by 
the  Hon.  Algernon  H.  Mills — is  decidedly  Eliza- 
bethan in  character.  The  carriage  front  (see 
fig.  131)  of  the  house  is  of  the  E  shape  which  was 
often  adopted  in  compliment  to  the  Virgin 
Queen,  and  the  house  bears  the  elegant  chim- 
neys of  the  .period.  The  pair  of  dark-.green 
climbers  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  the 
picture  of  the  house  are  Magnolia  grandiflora, 
38  feet  high,  and  the  gnarled  old  trunks 
measure  3  feet  6.  inches,  across.  Yet  in 
spite  of  their  undoubtedly  great  age  these 
trees  are  full  of  vigour  and  bear  numbers 
of  large,  fragrant  blossoms  right  down  to 
the  paving  of  the  terrace.  The  luxuriance 
of  the  Maidenhair  Tree  [Ginkgo  biloba  macro- 
■phylla)  near  the  west  corner  is  another  instance 


green.  I  have  also  noticed  elsewhere  that  the 
variety  macrophylla  retains  leaves  later  than  the 
species. 

In  the  flower  garden  at  the  eastern  front  of 
the  house  (see  fig.  132)  there  is  a  Cedrus  atlantica, 
quite  85  feet  high  and  girthing  17  feet  3  inches 
at  5  feet  up,  which,  had  not  it  suffered  in  past 
years  from  snowstorms,  would  have  been  a  mag- 
nificent specimen,  and  still  compels  admiration. 
Around  and  on  the  lawns  adjoining  the  flower 
garden  there  are  other  trees  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest.  The  several  examples  of  Cana- 
dian Hemlock  (Tsuga  canadensis),  although  not 
of  record  size,  average  40  feet  to  45  feet  in  height 
and  are  of  the  typical  broadly-pyramidal  outline, 
and,  being  well  furnished  with  graceful,  pleasant 
green  foliage,  are  goodly  to  look  upon.  Near  by 
some  bushes  of  the  common  Barberry,  thickly 
spangled  with  coral-red  fruits,  which  gain  in  bril- 
liancy from  the  dark -green  Evergreen  Oaks 
(Ilex  fastigiata)  behind,  form  as  fascinating  a 
shrubbery  colour  scheme  as  one  would  wish  to 
see.  A  Horse  Chestnut,  planted  long  before  the 
memory  of  living  man,  has  made  itself  into  a 
grove  by  layering  its  lower  branches  all  round, 
where  they  have  taken  root  and  sprung  up  with 
a  triple   increase   in   girth  measurement. 


The  Yew  hedges  are  a  notable  feature  at 
Mapledurham,  where  they  are  over  20  feet  high, 
of  rich  green  colour,  and  as  dense  as  a  stone  wall. 
No  one  can  say  their  age,  but  probably  they 
were  planted  at  the  time  the  old  red-brick  walls 
were  built  around  the  kitchen  garden,  and  these, 
judging  by  the  nail  marks,  may  be  contemporary 
with  the  older  portion  of  the  house.  There  seems 
little  doubt  that  the  kitchen  garden  has  been 
cropped  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  still  there  are 
no  signs  of  the  soil  exhaustion  which  about  a 
decade  ago  we  were  told  was  inevitable  in 
old  gardens.  The  fruit  trees,  culinary  vege- 
tables, and  the  flowers  on  the  herbaceous 
borders,  which  beautify  this  part  of  the 
demesne,  are  as  healthy  and  vigorous  as  could  be 
wished  for.  Mr.  D.  Harris,  who  has  long  had 
charge  of  the  gardens,  is  an  expert  cultivator.  In 
August  many  of  the  outdoor  Peaches  were  thickly 
studded  with  luscious-looking  fruits,  and  the 
Apple  and  Pear  trees  also  bore  full  complements. 
Bush  fruits  are  grown  equally  well,  and  in  the 
large  quarter  devoted  to  Black  Currants  no  trace 
of  the  devastating  "  big  bud  "  could  be  seen. 
This  immunity  Mr.  Harris  attributed  to  liberal 
culture  and  the  free  use  of  lime.  The  Hon.  Mr. 
Mills  takes  a  great  pleasure  in  sending  the  large 
surplus  quantity  of  fruit  to  various  hospitals. 

The  largest  and  oldest  kitchen  garden,  which 
is  partly  surrounded  by  the  magnificent  Yew 
hedges,  is  rendered  very  attractive  by  borders  of 
herbaceous  plants,  which  provide  beauty  and 
cut  blooms  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
In  the  more  recent  addition  a  long  walk 
bordered  with  clipped  Lavender  and  sown  with 
Mignonette  leads  on  to  the  orchard  and  away 
to  a  newly-made  Rose  garden,  where  the  beds 
are  surfaced  with  Lavender,  Pinks,  and  other 
fragrant  plants.  In  this  enclosure  a  fine  Moun- 
tain Ash  tree  is  a  host  to  large  clusters  of  Mistle- 
toe. 

In  the  flower  garden  (see  fig.  132),  whilst  there 
is  that  plenty  of  colour  which  is  demanded  by 
the  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  trees  around, 
fragrance,  which  should  always  be  an  essential, 
especially  in  an  old  garden,  is  not  overlooked, 
and  one  finds  standard  and  dwarf  Heliotropes, 
Stocks  and  scented- leaved  Pelargoniums  tastefully 
intermixed  with  the  more  showy  tuberous  Be- 
gonias, Antirrhinums  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums. 
This  past  season  Antirrhinum  Sutton's  Fire  King 
has  provided  an  especially  charming  effect 
A.  C.  B. 


THE   MISNAMING   OF  SEDUMS. 


If  there  is  one  genus  of  garden  plants  more 
than  another  of  which  the  nomenclature  is  in  a, 
state  of  confusion  it  is  6urely  the  genus  Sedum. 
Let  me  at  once  give  a  few  examples  to  show 
what  I  mean.  I  have  been  collecting  Sedums 
largely  during  the  last  year,  and  speak  with 
feeling  on  the  subject.  Take  the  well-known 
Sedum  reflexum,  an  extremely  common  plant 
in  gardens.  Among  the  specific  names  under 
which  it  has  come  to  me  are  tbe  following  : — 
aureum,  collinum,  cruciatum,  Forsterianum, 
grandiflorum,  Hildebrandtii,  hiepanicum,  iber- 
-  icum,  Jacquini,  lividum,  montanum,  portula- 
coides,  pruinatum,  rupestre,  Verloti,  virens.  Or, 
again,  the  well-known  S.  album  masqueraded 
as  Alberti,  altissimum,  asiaticum,  Athomn,  bail- 
ticum,  brevifolium,  coi'sioum,  debile,  grandi- 
folium,  laconicum,  longipes,  Lydium,  micran- 
thum,  murale,  neglectum,  virescens.  To  give 
one  more  example,  S.  Aizoon,  a  well-known  old 
garden  plant,  arrived  as  aizoideum,  Alberti, 
Brownii,  Lagged,  mexicanum,  Pittoni,  Rhodiola, 
sea.brum,  Selskyanum,  serotinum,  spurium, 
stoloniferum,  Wallichianum.  A  few  of  these 
have  some  justification,  being  synonyms  or  varie- 
tal names ;  but  the  bulk  of  them  either  belong 
to  quite  different  species,  or  aTe  imaginary  name.; 
which  belong  to  no  described  species  at  all. 
Conversely,  the  same  name  came  from  different 
sources,  attached  to  a  whole  galaxy  of  different 
species.     Thus,    to    quote    one   instance   out    of 
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many,  I  have  received  eight  different  species  as 
Selskyanum— not  one  of  them  being  the  true 
plant !  A  similar  fate  befell  my  search  for  the 
true  euphorbioides,  fariuosurn,  japonicum,  and 
pruinatum. 

In  many  of  the  best  of  public  and  private 
collections  the  Sedums  are  to  a  remarkable  ex- 
tent either  misnamed  or  not  named  at  all.  From 
one  of  the  most  famo.us  of  Continental  botanic 
gardens  I  received,  by  favour  of  the  director, 
a  specimen  of  every  Sedum  grown  there — 112  in 
all ;  some  forty  of  them  misnamed.  In  a 
smaller  collection  representing  the  Sedums  grown 
in  the  botanic  garden  of  one  of  the  most  popular 
capitals  in  Europe,  no  less  than  half  were 
wrongly  labelled.  As  regards  our  British 
nurserymen,  by  whom  Sedums  are  grown  in 
large  quantities,  these  plants  are  mostly  sadly 
misnamed.  Not  that  one  can  hold  them  to 
any  great  extent  responsible  for  this.  When 
they  receive  named  plants  wholesale  from  dealers 
or  collectors  who  have  a  good  reputation  for 
correctness  of  nomenclature  in  other  groups  the 
names  are  naturally  accepted.  Few  nurserymen 
have    either    the   time    or    the    opportunity    for 


the  reputation  of  being  incorrigible  rampers, 
but,  as  a  -matter  of  fact,  this  quality  belongs 
tx>  quite  a  few  species — album,  acre,  reflexutn, 
rupestre,  sexangulare,  spurium,  and  perhaps  a 
couple  more..  These  either  creep  unduly,  or,  as 
in  the  case  of  reflexum  and  allied  species,  short 
shoots  break  off  in  autumn,  get  blown  about, 
and  commence  growth  on  their  own  account  in 
any  crevice  in  which  they  may  lodge.  These 
pervading  6pecies  have  given  a  somewhat  un- 
deserved reputation  to  the  genus.  The  remain- 
ing fifty  or  so  species  which  are  to  be  found  in 
a  good  collection  are  mostly  plants  of  exemplary 
behaviour. 

The  muddle  as  regards  the  Sedums  is  not  alto- 
gether creditable  to  us  gardeners  and  plant- 
lovers.  The  late  Dr.  Maxwell  Masters  realised 
this  when  he  contributed  to  these  pages,  thirty- 
six  years  ago  (1878)  his  excellent  account  of 
hardy  Sedums,  as  then  cultivated — a  compila- 
tion which  6till  remains  the  authoritative  account 
of  the  genus  as  found  in  gardens.  But  his  paper 
is  now  forgotten  by  most,  and  has  naturally 
fallen  somewhat  out  of  date.  I  wish  it  were 
more    freelv    accessible    and    more   ns;d. 
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Fig.  132. — view  in  the  gardens  at  mapledurham.  Oxfordshire. 


working  out,  from  books  or  herbaria,  the  names 
of  the  plants  which  they  receive — a  procef6  re- 
quiring critical  knowledge  and  access  to  a  good 
library.  The  nurserymen  are,  no  doubt,  as 
anxious  to  have  their  plants  correctly  named 
as  are  their  customers.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  the  list  of  Sedums  in  many  sale  lists  is  far 
from  representing  the  plants  actually  offered. 
Now,  the  genus  Sedum  is  not  so  difficult  or 
complicated  as  to  account  for  the  present  con- 
fusion. Most  of  the  species  are  tolerably  dis- 
tinct and  easy  to  recognise,  more  so,  for  in- 
stance, than  the  allied  Saxifrages,  which  are 
so  widely  grown  and  are  generally  correctly 
named.  And  the  mention  of  the  Saxifrages  sug- 
gests one  possible  explanation,  namely,  that, 
although  much  grown,  the  Sedums  are  not  a 
fashionable  group  like  the  latter,  and  gardeners 
do  not  evince  the  same  anxiety  to  get  their  cor- 
reot  names.  As  proof  of  which  we  may  note 
the  fact  that  some  nurserymen  in  their  cata- 
logues merely  quote  Sedums  "  in  variety  "  at 
so  much  per  dozen  without  stating  which  species 
they  offer.  Another  reason  which  conduces  to 
confusion  is  the  fact  that  some  species  are  rapid 
growers,  invade  the  territories  of  others,  and 
thus    the   plants   get    mixed    up.     Sedums   have 


We  are  certainly  in  need  of  a  fresh  account 
of  the  cultivated  Sedums,  with  as  many  illus- 
trations as  possible.  Some  of  the  species  long 
grown  in  gardens  have  never  been  illustrated  ; 
of  others  the  only  figures  are  in  foreign  jour- 
nals difficult  to  see  in  this  country.  But  in  the 
meantime,  if  I  can  help  any  of  the  readers  of 
The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  who  are  puzzled  over 
their  Sedums  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  my  be6t. 
Many  species  can  be  named  without  difficulty, 
even  in  their  winter  condition  ;  otheTS,  of  course, 
would  need  to  be  grown  on  and  flowered.  If 
set6  of  plants  are  sent  to  me  numbered  (a  dupli- 
cate set  being  retained  by  the  sender)  I  shall 
be  glad  to  do  my  best  with  them.  This  offer 
is  not  inspired  solely  by  philanthropy,  for 
although  I  have  in  cultivation  some  800  of  these 
plants,  representing  about  150  species,  1  am 
still  on  the  look-out  for  several  species  which  I 
believe  to  be  in  cultivation,  masquerading  pos- 
sibly under  false  names,  so  I  may  hope  for  occa- 
sional pickings  from  material  received.  Plants 
should  be  packed  dry,  and  may  be  sent  to  me 
at  Lisnamae,  Rathgar,  Dublin. 

Before  closing,  one  other  instance  may  be 
quoted  of  the  great  confusion  existing  in  the 
nomenclature    of    the    Sedums.     I    refer   to   the 


prevalence  in  trade  lists  and  in  gardens  of  mere 
bogus  specific  names — that  is,  names  which  corre- 
spond to  no  described  species.  Among  these 
nomina  nuda  are  the  following,  under  which 
plants  have  come  to  me  : — aizoideum,  blenas- 
trum,  Braunii,  Comolli,  crimealense,  cruentum, 
eximeum,  gemmiferum,  grandiflorum,  Hookeri, 
Laggeri,  Lehmanni,  Mangini,  mirabile,  New- 
combii,  Pittoni,  testaceum,  tomentosum,  undu- 
latum,  Wallacei,  Willisii.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  nurserymen  and  gardeners  would  com- 
bine to  lay  these  ghosts.     R.  Lloyd  Pracgcr. 


THE    COLLECTION    AND   STORACE   OF 
FOREST    SEEDS.* 

Up  to  the  present  time  this  country  has 
been  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  Conti- 
nental firms  for  its  supplies  of  tree  seeds,  and 
in  addition  very  large  quantities  of  seedlings  and 
transplants  have  been  obtained  within  recent 
years  from  the  same  sources.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  European  war,  adequate  supplies  of  plants 
and  seeds  will  probably  not  be  available  for 
several  years.  The  expediency  of  collecting  and 
storing  our  home  seeds  is  therefore  more  urgent 
this  year  than  previously.  The  present  year  gives 
every  indication  of  being  one  of  the  best  seed 
years  on  record.  All  proprietors  of  woodlands 
producing  suitable  seed  are  therefore  urged  to 
take  this  matter  up  as  a  national  duly.  The  har- 
vesting of  tree  seed  is  practically  a  new  forest 
industry  in  this  country,  but  for  the  following 
reasons  it  seems  possible  that  it  may  become  a 
more  important  one  in  the  future.  In  the  first 
place,  there  will  be  a  rise  in  the  price  of  seed 
because  of  the  increased  uncertainty  of  the 
supply  and  the  difficulty  of  collection  and  storage. 
Secondly,  as  a  subsidiary  forest  industry  which 
can  be  profitably  established,  the  harvesting  of 
seed  would  provide  additional  local  employment. 

Source  of  Seed. — Experience  has  shown  that 
this  question  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
formation  of  woodlands,  and  it  is  now  recognised 
that  sufficient  consideration  has  not  been  given 
to  it  in  the  past.  The  localities  from  which  seed 
of  certain  species  should  be  obtained  are,  as  a 
rule,  determined  by  the  predominance  in  them 
of  that  particular  species.  Extensive  forest 
areas  afford  larger  quantities  of  more  reliable 
seed  than  small  plantations  or  isolated  trees.'  All 
diseased,  dwarfed,  or  badly-shaped  trees  should 
be  avoided  in  collection,  while  trees  with  a  full 
crown  development  obtaining  a  large  proportion 
of  light  should  be  selected.  Trees  in  their  prime 
(i.e.,  when  approaching  the  completion  of  their 
height  growth)  produce  the  greatest  amount  of 
fertile  seed. 

Time  of  Ripening. — Before  any  operations  of 
collection  commence  the  seed  must  be  fully 
matured.  Generally  speaking,  trees  in  this 
country  ripen  their  seeds  from  June  to  Decem- 
ber, depending  to  some  extent  on  the  season.  Of 
our  forest  trees,  the  Elm  produces  ripe  seed 
earlier  in  the  season  than  the  others  ;  this  it  does 
in  June.  The  mature  seed  falls  at  this  time  and 
should  be  sown  immediately.  During  the  months 
of  August  and  September  Birch  and  Alder  fruit, 
the  Birch  seed  falling  at  once,  while  that  of  the 
Alder  is  retained.  From  the  end  of  September 
to  November  the  seeds  of  Sycamore,  Ash,  Oak, 
and  Beech  mature  and  may  be  collected.  The 
Larch,  Douglas  Fir,  the  Pines,  Spruces,  and  Firs 
ripen  their  seeds  during  October  and  November. 

Collection. — This  important  operation  should 
be  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the 
forester,  so  that  suitable  seed  trees  may  be 
selected  having  a  fair  proportion  of  fertile  seeds. 
In  the  case  of  broad-leaved  species,  two  work- 
men climb  the  tree  by  means  of  ladders,  collect 
the  seed  by  hand,  and  transfer  it  to  small  bags 
attached  round  the  waist.  These  bags  are 
lowered  by   a  string  to  the  ground,  where  the 
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seed  is  examined  and  an  indication  of  its  fertility 
obtained  by  cutting  a  number  of  the  seeds  open. 
If  the  sample  is  good  all  the  available  seed  is 
collected  from  the  tree. 

Coniferous  seeds  are  in  most  cases  collected 
in  a,  similar  manner  to  the  above ;  the  cones  of 
Larch,  Scots  Pine,  and  Spruce  are,  however, 
often  collected  from  felled  trees  immediately 
after  they  have  been  cut  down. 

Beech  mast  and  acorns  are  usually  brushed  up 
from  the  ground,  and  occasionally  Beech  seed 
may  be  collected  by  spreading  sheets  underneath 
the  trees. 

Preliminary  Storage  and  Extraction. — This 
applies  mainly  in  the  case  of  coniferous  seeds, 
and  is  done  to  separate  the  seeds  from  the  cone 
scales.  The  cones  of  Larch,  Scots  Pine,  Spruce, 
and  Douglas  Fir  require  artificial  heat  to  extract 
the  seed.  For  this  purpose  the  cones  of  these 
species  are  temporarily  stored  on  perforated  trays 
in  a  room  or  kiln  kept  at  a  temperature  of  70° 
to  75°  F.  They  remain  there  and  are  stirred  oc- 
casionally until  all  the  seed  is  extracted  and 
sifted  through  the  trays.  In  order  to  dislodge 
all  the  seeds  from  thin-scaled  cones,  such  as 
Thuja  and  Cypress,  the  cones  after  collection 
are  temporarily  stored  on  a  floor,  and  when  com- 
pletely dried  the  scales  open  sufficiently  to 
liberate  the  seeds  which,  are  separated  fTom  the 
cones  by  means  of  sifting.  The  seed  is  ex- 
tracted from  Alder  fruits  in  an  exactly  similar 
manner. 

Permanent  Storage. — Under  normal  con- 
ditions it  is  better  to  sow  acorns,  Beech  mast, 
and  Sycamore  seed  a  few  weeks  after  collection, 
except  where  there  is  danger  of  their  being  eaten 
by  vermin  during  the  winter.  Where  autumn 
sowing  is  not  possible,  and  in  the  case  of  other 
broad-leaved  species,  the  seed  should  be  stored 
in  a  cool,  well-aired  loft".  If  seed  has  been  col- 
lected wet,  it  should  be  spread  out  in  thin  layers 
and  turned  occasionally  with  a  hayrake  to  pre- 
vent it  heating.  During  winter  there  may  be  a 
danger  of  overdrying ;  this  is  indicated  by  the 
seed  coat  tending  to  shrivel.  In  such  cases  the 
seed  should  be  covered  with  mats,  straw,  or 
moss.  Ash  and  other  seeds  which  "  lie  over  "  for 
a  year  are  usually  stored  in  a  pit  mixed  with 
two  or  three  times  their  bulk  of  sand,  or  they 
may  be  "  stratified,"  i.e.,  put  between  layers  of 
straw  in  a  trench  and  covered  with  soil.  Through- 
out the  dormant  period  the  seed  should  be 
examined  occasionally  and  turned  with  a  spade. 
Coniferous  seeds  when  cleaned  are  best  put  into 
sacks  and  hung  from  the  rafters  of  a  well-aired 
loft  to  prevent  mice  from  damaging  them.  Large 
quantites  of  coniferous  seeds  can  be  spread  upon 
the  floors  of  lofts  in  fairly  thick  layers.  They 
may  require  to  be  turned  occasionally  or  covered 
according  to   atmospheric  variations. 

Testing. — It  is  recommended  that  average 
samples  of  about  4  ozs.  of  the  various  species 
should  be  submitted  for  examination  to  the  Seed- 
Testing  Station  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for 
Scotland.  In  this  way  reliable  information  will 
be  obtained  regarding  the  germinating  power  of 
the  seeds  of  different  species,  which  may  be  used 
as  a  guarantee  in  the  sale  of  seed. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID  (HOUSES. 

By  H.  J.  Chapman,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Cookson-, 
Oakwood,    Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Phalaenopsis.  —  Certain  species  of  Phalae- 
nopsis,  including  P.  amabilis,  P.  Schilleriana, 
P.  Stuartiana,  P.  Sanderiana  and  P.  leucorrhoda 
are  on  the  point  of  flowering.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  these  Orchids  is  not  easy  in  winter, 
as  the  plants  are  subject  to  damping  causing 
decay  in  the  foliage.  As  excessive  moisture 
is  the  principal  cause  of  this  trouble  the 
atmosphere  must  not  be  too  humid,  nor  must 
th?  roots  be  watered  too  freely.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  examine  the  plants  each  morning  with 
a  view  to  moistening  the  compost  if  it  has  be- 
come dry,  either  by  spraying  or  sprinkling  with 
rainwater.  The  water  should  be  slightly  warmer 
than  the  atmosphere  of  the  house,  and  care  must 
be  taken  to  wet  any  roots  that  are  growing 
outside  the  pots.  Water  dripping  from  the  roof- 
ra.fters  is  a  danger  that  must  be  guarded 
against,  and  moisture  must  not  be  allowed  to 
accumulate  in  the  centre  of  the  growths  or  in 
the  leaf  axils,  but  should  be  removed  with  a  6oft 
sponge.  Do  not  allow  the  flower-spikes  to  re- 
main for  a  long  time  on  the  plants  after  the 
blossoms  have  expanded,  as  this  would  exhaust 
the  plants'  energies.  The  spikes  may  be  cut 
after  a  time  and  placed  in  water ;  the  flowers 
will  remain  fresh  for  a  long  period.  Let  the 
plants  be  exposed  to  the  light,  but  not  direct  sun- 
shine, and  this  remark  applies  to  the  whole  family 
at  all  times.  Many  of  the  green-leaved  species, 
such  as  P.  Lueddemanniana,  P.  violacea  and  P. 
speciosa,  are  growing  actively  and  need  plenty 
of  moisture  at  the  roots.  Keep  the  atmosphere 
humid  by  damping  the  bare  spaces  wherever  the 
conditions  are  favourable,  and  do  this  work 
sufficiently  early  in  the  day  for  the  moisture  to 
evaporate  before  the  evening.  The  night  tem- 
perature should  be  about  65°,  and  during  the 
day  it  may  be  permitted  to  rise  5°.  If  the  nights 
are  very  cold  the  temperature  may  be  allowed 
to  drop  a  little  lower  than  65°  rather  than 
having  to  employ  excessive  fire-heat ;  but  at  such 
times  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere 
should  be  reduced.  The  house  may  be  ventilated 
•when  the  weather  is  favourable  ;  but  see  that 
the  plants  are  not  exposed  to  draughts ;  there 
will  be  no  danger  from  this  trouble  if  the  venti- 
lators are  opened  on  the  side  opposite  to  that 
from  which  the  wind  is  blowing. 

Milton  i  a.—  M.  Candida,  M.  Clowesii,  M. 
Bluntii  and  M.  Regnelli  should  be  grown  in  a 
light  place  in  the  intermediate  house.  During 
the  winter  the  roots  will  require  only  sufficient; 
moisture  to  keep  the  pseudo-bulbs  plump. 
Examine  the  plants  for  the  presence  of  scale  and 
other  insect  pests ;  red  spider  may  be  trouble- 
some if  much  fire-heat  is  employed.  The  use 
of  an  insecticide  occasionally  will  suffice  to  keep 
the  pests  in  check.  M.  vexillaria  and  its  numer- 
ous hybrids  are  growing  freely  and  the  warm 
intermediate  house  is  suitable  for  these  plants, 
which  require  very  little  root-moisture  just  now. 
although  a  moist  atmosphere  is  essential.  For 
this   reason   the   floors,   staging,   and   other   bare 


SEED    TABLE. 


Time  to 

Depth  to  Cover. 
Inches. 

Kind  of 

Storage. 

Collect. 

Sow. 

Oct. 

May 

Less  than  $  inch 

Cool  and  well  aired 

Ash  (Fraxnnts  esccelsi&r) 

Oct. /Nov. 

hi  Spring  of  second  year 

A  inch 

Pit  in  sand. 

Oct. 

Nov.  or  May 

i  ., 

Cool  and  well  aired. 

Birch  (Betula  alba) 

Aug. 

Immediately 

Very  light  covering 

— 

Elm  (Ulnars  montana) 

June 

',  inch 

— 

Oak  (Quercus  pedunculata  and  Q.  eessili- 

flora) 

Od  /\..v. 

Nov.  or  May 

1    ,. 

Cool  and  well  aired 

Sycamore  {Act  r  put  udoptatanus)    . . 

Oct. 

,, 

*    ., 

Larch  (Larix  europaea  and  L.  leptolepsis) 

Oct. /Nov. 

\l:i\ 

1     „ 

Scota  Pine  (Pinus  eylvestris) 

Nov./Dec. 

i    >, 

Spruce  (Picea  excelsa  and  P.  sitckensis)   . 

Oct. /Nov. 

)t 

i    „ 

Silver  Fir  (Abies  \  ectinata)   . . 

Oct.  /Nov. 

1    .. 

Douglas  Fir  {/'-<  udott  uga  Douglasii) 

Oct  /Nov. 

,, 

*    „ 

Cypress  (Chamaecyi  avis  Lawsoniana) 

Sept./Oct. 

,, 

1    „ 

]  imja  |  Thuja  plicata) 

Sept./Ocfc. 

1    » 

., 

spaces  should  be  damped  each  morning  and 
early  in  the  afternoons.  Grow  the  plants  in 
plenty  of  light.  The  young  leaves  frequently 
adhere  together  and  need  separating  by  means 
of  a  knife-handle  or  similar  instrument.  Fresh 
roots  are  developing,  and  the  brown,  decaying 
leaf-sheaths  should  be  removed,  as  they  might 
prevent  the  roots  from  reaching  the  potting  com- 
post. Thrips  are  a  great  pest  of  this  Orchid, 
and  measures  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  plants 
clear  of  them.  The  plants  may  be  sprayed  with 
an  insecticide,  but  this  can  only  be  done  in 
fine,  dry  weather ;  perhaps  a  safer  plan  is  to 
fumigate  the  house.  M.  Bleuana  and  hybrids 
that  have  been  raised  from  M.  Koezlii  need  a 
warmer  house  than  M.  vexillaria,  and  they  will 
grow  well  under  the  same  conditions  as  are 
afforded  the  warm-growing  Cypripediums.  The 
plants  are  in  more  or  less  active  growth  all 
through  the  year;  therefore  they  must  never  be 
rested  by  withholding  water  ;  they  need  plenty 
<>f  at nn i.- plieric  moisture  at  all  times.  Thrips 
must  be  guarded  against  as  in  the  case  of  M. 
vexillaria.  The  air  of  the  house  must  be  allowed 
to  circulate,  opening  the  ventilators  for  the  pur- 
pose when  the  conditions  permit. 


PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  C.  H.  Cook,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
Knowsley    Hall,    Lancashire. 

Cyclamen.— Remove  the  flowers  from  Cycla- 
men plants  as  they  fade,  detaching  them 
by  a  sharp  pull,  for  if  they  are  cut 
off  the  portion  of  stem  left  will  rot  and 
damage  the  young  flowers.  The  roots  should  be 
fed  twice  weekly  with  weak  manure  water,  al- 
ternated with  diluted  liquid  manure.  Grow  the 
plants  m  a  temperature  of  60°  at  night.  Later 
batches  may  be  top-dressed  with  a  concentrated 
fertiliser  mixed  with  fine  soil.  The  early  flowers 
of  these  later  plants  should  not  be  allowed  to 
develop  for  the  present,  and  their  removal  should 
be  continued  until  three  weeks  before  the  plants 
are  required  to  bloom.  Seeds  may  be  sown  now, 
and  the  seedlings  allowed  to  remain  in  the  seed- 
pan  until  next  spring.  If  the  plants  are  grown 
on  without  a  check  they  will  flower  well  in  about 
fourteen  months  from  the  time  of  sowing. 

Sweet  Peas. -The  plants  for  flowering  nexi 
April  and  May  under  glass  should  be 
raised  from  seeds  sown  now,  either  in 
4-inch  pots  with  a  view  to  transplanting 
'them  later,  or  in.  6-inch  pots,  which  will  allow 
room  for  top-dressing.  Use  plenty  of  drainage, 
and  mix  only  a  little  leaf-mould  with  the  com- 
post. About  six  or  eight  seeds  may  be  placed  in 
each  pot  and  covered  with  soil  to  the  depth  of 
a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Stand  the  pots  in  a  closed 
frame  and  protect  the  seeds  from  mice.  When 
the  seedlings  are  about  2  inches  high  stand  the 
pots  on  a  shelf  near  to  the  roof-glass  in  a  green- 
house and  admit  plenty  of  air.  Place  a  few- 
pieces  of  Birch  in  the  pots  to  keep  the  shoots  in 
position.  The  plants  may  be  shifted  into  9-incn 
pots  in  the  spring,  or  they  may  be  set  then  in  a 
border.  They  grow  best  in  a  fairly  heavy  loam 
mixed  with  plenty  of  gritty  matter.  Make  the 
soil  firm  at  the  time  of  planting. 

Rhododendron  indicum  (syn.  Azalea 
indica).—  Well-budded  plants  of  early-flowering 
varieties  may  be  introduced  into  heat  for  bloom- 
ing in  the  new  year.  Good  varieties  are 
Deutsche  Perle  (double  white).  Edmund  Vervaene 
(double  red),  A.  Borsig  (double  white),  Hermosa 
(bright  rose),  and  Fielder's  White.  If  the  leaves 
are  infested  with  thrips  or  red  spider  dip  the 
plants  in  a  nicotine  insecticide.  Let  the  forcing 
be  gradual  at  first,  increasing  the  temperature 
until  it  reaches  65°  at  night.  When  water  is 
necessary  saturate  the  soil  thoroughly  and  on 
occasions  use  liquid  manure  or  soot  water.  A 
little  dried  blood  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the 
pots  will  act  as  a  stimulant  to  the  roots. 

Bulbs.— Examine  the  stock  of  bulbs  planted 
in  ashes,  and  any  that  are  ready  transfer  to  a 
cool  frame,  where  they  should  be  kept  in  the 
dark  for  about  a  week  and  then  gradually  ex- 
posed to  the  light  and  air.  Bulbs  of  Gladioli  The 
Bride,  Peach  Blossom,  Ackermann  and  Salmon 
Queen  should  be  either  potted  or  planted  in  a 
frame.  Some  of  the  bulbs  may  be  set  in  the  open 
border  ;  these  will  provide  a  succession  of  blooms 
to  those  grown  under  glass.    Examine  Hyacinths  in 
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glasses  with  a  view  to  replenishing  water  that 
has  evaporated,  but  do  not  let  the  water  reach 
•quite  to  the  bulbs.  A  few  pieces  of  charcoal 
placed  in  the  vessel  will  help  to  keep  the  water 
sweet.  Grow  the  plants  in  the  dark  until  plenty 
■of  roots  have  formed. 


THE    HARDY   FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  J.  G.  Weston,  Gardener  to  Lady  Northcote, 
Eastwell  Park,  Ash  ford,  Kent. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.  —  Whilst  the 
cultivation  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  under 
glass  has  increased  in  recent  years,  fewer  of 
these  fruits  are  grown  out-of-doors  than 
formerly,  although  both  trees  crop  well  on  sunny 
walls.  The  present  is  a  suitable  time  to  plant 
these  trees  out-of-doors,  and  the  border  should 
be  well  prepared  for  their  reception.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  plant  a  few  maiden  trees  each  season, 
as  when  they  are  trained  they  will  be  useful 
for  taking  the  places  of  any  that  have  failed 
either  out-of-doors  or  in  the  houses.  Borders  at 
the  foot  of  warm  walls  are  usually  planted  with 
early  vegetables,  and  the  ground  is  heavily 
manured  for  these  crops  :  but  it  will  be  too  rich 
for  young  Peach  trees.  Some  special  soil  should 
therefore  be  prepared  for  the  trees,  and  it  may 
consist  of  fresh  loam  mixed  with  plenty  of 
wood  ash,  lime  rubble,  and  charcoal.  Fresh 
animal  manure  should  not  be  employed  at  this 
stage.  The  trees  should  be  planted  about  20 
feet  apart,  but  in  the  case  of  small  trees  there 
is  little  advantage  in  allowing  so  much  space, 
especially  as  it  is  advantageous  to  lift  healthy 
and  well-growing  trees  every  two  or  tree  years 
to  keep  the  roots  under  control.  If  it  is  pre- 
ferred to  plant  the  trees  in  their  permanent 
positions  at  once  the  intervening  space  may  be 
filled  "with  cordon  Pear  or  other  fruit  trees. 
The  drainage  of  the  border  must  be  perfect,  as 
it  is  essential  that  the  soil  should  not  be  water- 
logged. Before  planting  the  trees  examine  the 
roots  with  a  view  to  shortening  any  that  are 
damaged  and  cutting  back  those  of  a  gross 
nature,  as  this  will  tend  to  the  production  of 
fibrous  roots.  Make  the  soil  solid  under  the  ball 
of  the  tree,  which  should  stand  quite  firm,  and 
the  roots  spread  out  their  full  length.  Work 
some  of  the  finer  soil  amongst  the  roots  at  the 
different  levels,  and  when  the  roots  are  suf- 
ficiently covered  tread  the  soil  firmly.  The 
soil  must  be  in  a  suitable  condition  for  work- 
ing— that  is,  neither  too  wet  nor  excessively  dry 
— to  ensure  firm  planting,  which  is  essential  for 
the  production  of   firm,    fruiting   wood. 

Glass  Copings.  -  In  low-lying  districts 
where  spring  frosts  are  destructive  to  vegeta- 
tion glass  copings  are  of  great  assistance  in  the 
successful  cultivation  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
out-of-doors.  They  usually  project  about  3  feet 
from  the  top  of  the  wall.  Apart  from  the  great 
benefit  derived  by  the  fruit,  and  the  assistance 
afforded  in  the  ripening  of  the  wood  in  the 
autumn,  copings  are  very  useful  in  the  spring 
to  hang  nets  or  blinds  on  to  protect  the  blossom 
from  frosts.  It  is  a  convenient  time  to  fix 
copings  to  walls  now  that  the  trees  are  bare  of 
leaves  and  before  they  are  cleansed  and  trained. 


brickwork  of  the  house.  In  pits  or  heated 
frames  where  fermenting  materials  furnish  the 
bottom  heat,  damping  the  bare  surfaces  will  not 
be  necessary,  as  sufficient  moisture  will  arise 
from  the  bed. 

Successional  Pines.— The  materials  of   the 
hot-bed  should  be  turned  over  from  the  bottom, 
observing    the     directions     given     in    a    former 
calendar.     The  plants  should  be  examined  care- 
fully and   any  that   require  "re-potting    attended 
to.        Disturb     the    ball    of     roots    as    little    as 
possible  in  repotting.     The  more  forward  plants 
should  be  afforded  a  shift  into  larger  pots.     The 
temperature  by  fire-heat  should   be  as   near  60° 
as  possible,  allowing  a  rise  of  5°,  but  no  more, 
in     bright     weather ;     when     the     thermometer 
reaches   above   65°   fresh  air  must  be  admitted. 
As   the   winter   advances  root   waterings   should 
bo  less  frequent,  and  much  less  in  quantity,  but 
the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  must  be  main- 
tained by   means  of   moisture   from  evaporating 
troughs.     Air  should  be   admitted  regularly  and 
freely   in   fine,   open   weather.      The  hot-beds  in 
the  fruiting  pit  may  require  turning  or  a  portion 
of  the  exhausted  materials  may  be  removed  and 
replaced   by   fresh    dung    and    leaves.      Examine 
the  plants  for  re-potting,  which  should  be  done 
at    once.      Remove   all   dead   or   decaying   leaves 
from  the  plants.     Only  sufficient  moisture  should 
In-  sprayed  overhead  to  keep  the  plants  free  from 
dust.      Water  the   roots  sparingly,   taking   care 
not    to    saturate    the    soil   or    spill   any    moisture 
on  the  bed.     The  temperature  should  be  kept  as 
steady    as    possible    and    at   the    degree    recom- 
mended for  successional  plants.     Air  should   be 
admitted    as    circumstances    permit,    but    rather 
employ    fire-heat  by  day  than   allow   the  air   to 
become  stagnant. 

Tomatos  —  Do  not  over-water  the  plants  at 
any  stage.  Let  the  air  circulate  freely,  venti- 
lating whenever  the  weather  is  favourable. 
Remove  all  side  growths  as  they  appear,  but  do 
not  restrict  the  main  foliage,  which,  as  a  rule, 
is  seldom  over  luxuriant  in  winter.  Fruiting 
plants  should  be  fed  from  time  to  time,  but  not 
to  excess.  Feeding  may  take  the  form  of  a  light 
top-dressing  of  loam  or  well  decayed  manure  as 
the  roots  appear  on  the  surface.  The  plants  will 
grow  steadily  in  a  temperature  of  about  60°. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.   Hedley  Warren,    Gardener  to  the  Astnn-Clinton 
Park  Estate  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild),  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

Pineapples.  — Young  plants  for  fruiting 
should  be  grown  in  a  temperature  of  65°  during 
the  winter,  and  water  for  the  roots  should  be 
warmed  to  the  same  temperature  as  the  house. 
Plunge  the  plants  closer  together  than  hitherto, 
but  not  so  closely  as  to  cause  overcrowding. 
Continue  to  admit  air  freely  according  to  the 
weather  and  the  temperature  of  the  pit.  It 
is,  however,  better  that  the  pit  be  a  little 
below  65°  rather  than  allow  the  atmosphere  to 
become  stagnant ;  but  it  is  essential  to  close  the 
ventilators  sufficiently  early  in  the  afternoon  for 
the  temperature  to  reach  the  normal  before 
nightfall.  An  application  of  water  once  in  every 
six  or  seven  days  will  suffice  for  the  majority 
of  the  plants,  choosing  the  forenoon  of  a  bright 
day  for  watering.  When  deemed  necessary  the 
plants  may  be  sprayed,  but  only  very  lightly; 
keep  the  atmosphere  moist  by  means  of 
evaporating  troughs  and  damping  the  paths  and 


perature  is  about  60°.  The  foliage  may  be 
almost  wholly  removed,  and  all  new  growth  as  it 
appears  should  be  rubbed  off.  It  is  astonishing 
how  these  late  plants  will  finish  their  crops 
without  any  water  at  the  roots  and  even  swell 
late-set  fruits  to  a  fair  size. 

Broad  Beans— This  is  the  usual  time  to  sow 
for  an  early  picking,  though  we  have  plants  6 
inches  tall  already.  The  stems  should  be 
"earthed  up,"  and  the  ground,  if  loose,  pressed 
as  firmly  as  possible.  The  seeds  need  not  t>e 
nearly  so  far  apart  in  the  rows  as  for  spring 
cropping,  and  unless  in  very  heavy  soil  they 
should  be  buried  deeper — say  6  inches  or  even 
more.  Three  inches  apart  is  suitable,  and  if 
there  are  no  losses  in  the  winter,  every  other 
plant  may  be  transplanted  in  February.  Three 
feet  between  the  rows  is  ample  space,  and  when 
a  few  flowers  have  set  the  tips  of  the  plants— 
or,  at  least,  a  fair  number — should  be  removed 
to  hasten  the  swelling  of  the  Beans. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  R.   P.  Brotherston,    Gardener  to  the  Earl   of 
Haddington,    Tyninghame,  East  Lothian. 

Spinach.  — Late-sown  seeds  of  most  vegetables 
gave  bad  results  this  season,  but  none  so  bad  as 
Spinach,  and  we  shall  have  to  depend  solely 
on  the  August  sowing,  the  plants  of  which  grew 
much  faster  than  usual.  By  means  of  careful 
picking  the  crop  may  last  the  winter.  The 
younger  leaves  of  curled  Scotch  Kale  are  valuable 
as  a  substitute  for  Spinach,  and  Lettuce  also 
may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Should  the 
weather  be  very  wet  or  snow  fall,  it  will  be 
advantageous  to  clear  every  fifth  or  sixth  row 
to  form  a  path,  so  that  the  rows  left  can  be 
reached  to  gather  the  leaves  without  treading 
the  ground  between  them. 

Peas.— A  sowing  of  Peas  may  be  made  now 
on  a  south  or  west  border,  setting  the  seeds 
thickly  to  allow  of  losses  from  mice  and  other 
disturbing  causes.  Rather  cover  the  seed  with  a 
mound  of  soil  than  sow  deeply,  and  choose  a 
hardy  variety,  a  round  rather  than  a  wrinkled 
sort.  The  practice  of  sowing  Peas  in  November 
for  early  cropping  is  not  nearly  so  common  as 
it  was  'forty  years  ago  and  more,  most  gar- 
deners preferring  to  sow  under  glass  in  spring. 
But  autumn  or  rather  early  winter  sowing  has 
the  advantage,  provided  the  plants  escape  loss, 
in  that  the  plants  give  a  lamer  crop  and  are 
less)  susceptible  to  dry  weather,  which  is  so 
harmful  to  glass-raised  plants  in  May.  ITp  to 
the  date  of  writing  we  are  still  picking  "  Glad- 
stone "  Peas.  But  the  plants  are  now  almost 
leafless  owing  to  rains. 

Tomatos.  — It  is  no  use  attempting  to  winter 
young  Tomato  plants  for  early  fruiting  in  any 
save  a  mild  stove  temperature.  They  are  not 
required  to  make  much  growth  and  need  only 
a  very  little  water  at  root ;  over-watering  and  a 
high  temperature  would  result  in  a  soft  growth, 
which  is  worthless  for  fruiting.  Fruits  not  yet 
ripened  on  late  plants  will   rot  unless  the  tem 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  W.  Chump,   Gardener  to  Earl  Beavchamp,   K.C.M.G., 
Madresfield   Court,  Worcestershire.    " 

Roses.— Roses  have  flowered  splendidly  this 
autumn,  and  a  list  should  be  made  of  the  best 
autumn-blooming  varieties.  As  certain  Roses 
do  better  in  some  districts  than  in  others,  the 
grower  should  test  a  number  each  year.  The  fol- 
lowing varieties  have  given  excellent  results  this 
autumn  : — (Red)  Richmond,  General  McArthur, 
and  Ecarlate ;  (crimson)  Chateau  de  Clos 
Vougeot,  and  George  Dickson ;  (yellow  or 
apricot)  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Lady  Hilling- 
don,  and  Beaute  de  Lyon ;  (pink)  Grand  Due 
Adolphe  de  Luxembourg,  Caroline  Testout,  and 
Madame  Abel  Chatenay  ;  (white)  Lady  Quartus 
Ewart  and  Fiau  Karl  Druschki ;  (pale  red)  Caro- 
line Testout,  Mrs.  Hunter,  and  Papa  Gonti  i 
The  dwarf  polyantha  Roses  are  splendid  for  a 
variety  of  purposes,  including  bedding,  and 
Jessie,  Orleans  Rose,  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Cutbiuh 
have  been  in  bloom  here  all  the  summer. 

Planting  Roses.— The  ground  for  Roses 
should  be  well  trenched  and  enriched  with 
plenty  of  decayed  manure,  which  should  be 
placed  well  below  the  surface.  If  the  soil  is 
exhausted  take  out  some  from  the  bottom  spit 
and  replace  with  a  quantity  of  rich,  yellow, 
fibrous  loam.  In  very  clayey  soils,  old  mortar 
rubble  or  charred  earth,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
bone-meal,  should  be  added.  The  roots  of  newly- 
planted  Roses  must  not  come  in  contact  with 
animal  manures,  but  be  encouraged  to  grow  near 
to  the  surface.  It  is  best  to  delay  the  pruning 
of  the  plants  until  the  spring,  when  one-half  of 
the  shoots  may  be  shortened  to  two  buds  each 
and  the  remainder  left  half  their  length.  It 
will  be  an  advantage  to  plant  before  the  end  of 
November,  as  the  soil  is  warm  and  roots  will 
develop  almost  immediately,  so  that  the  plants 
will  be  re-established  by  the  spring  and  thus 
have  a  great  advantage  over  those  set  in  the  new 
year.  Later,  when  severe  frosts  threaten,  a 
light  mulching  of  leaves,  secured  in  position  with 
a  few  evergreen  branches,  will  serve  to  protect 
the  roots  from  injury. 

Osmanthus  illicifolius.— The  Osmanthus 
very  much  resembles  the  Holly,  but  the  plant 
flowers  in  November  and  the  blossoms  are  de- 
lightfully fragrant,  a  single  plant  scenting  the 
whole  neighbourhood.  In  planting  this  autumn 
the  claims  of  this  fine  shrub  should  not  be  over- 
looked. 

Shrubberies.— Thickly-planted  shrubberies 
have  been  almost  abolished  at  Madresfield  Court, 
for  we  hold  that  every  tree  or  shrub  should 
have  sufficient  room  to  develop  to  perfection.  We 
prefer  to  plant  shrubs  in  the  turf  where  they 
give  the  best  effect.  Great  masses  of  Laurel, 
Privet,  Yew  and  similar  plants  are  useful  for 
screening  unsightly  objects,  but  they  should  not 
be  permitted  in  the  pleasure  grounds  as  part  of 
the  general  scheme  of  planting. 

Violets.— The  plants  of  Princess  of  Wales 
and  Marie  Louise  varieties  should  be  lifted  and 
planted  on  a  gentle  hot-bed  in  a  frame.  Runners 
should  be  removed  and  set  in  a  cold  frame,  \\  hich 
should  be  kept  closed  until  the  plants  are  rooted. 
These  early  runners  will  make  the  very  best 
plants  for 'setting  out  next  spring  in  readiness 
for  forcing  the  following  year. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVEETISEMEFTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER.  41.  Wellington  Street. 
Covent   Garden,  W.C- 

Editors  and  Publisher.  —  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  ns  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing  to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication,  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments.  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed.         

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

[In  the  following  list  of  Appointments  we  have 
omitted  the  Chrysanthemum  Shou-s  which  we  have 
reason  to  know  have  been  abandoned.  It  is  possible 
that  some  of  those  enumerated  may  not  be  held, 
although  we  have  no  information  to  this  effect.] 
MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  23— 

Nat.    Chrys.    Soc.   Executive  Com.    meet.     Surveyors' 

Inst.   meet.     (Paper  by  Mr.    Edwin   Savill  on    "  Our 

Wheat  Supply,"   at  8  p.m.). 
FRIDAY,    NOVEMBER    27— 

Dundee  Chrys.  Soc.  Sh.  (2  days). 

Average    Mean    Temperature     for    the    ensuing     week 
deduced    from    observations    during    the    last    Fifty- 
Years  at  Greenwich,  41.9. 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

London,  Wednesday,  November  18  (6  p.m.)  :  43°. 
Gardeners'    Chronicle    Office,    41,    Wellington    Street. 
Covent  Garden,  London;  Thursday,  November  19 
(10     a.m.)  :     Bar.    29.9 ;    Temp.    39°.     Weather- 
Foggy.      

8ALE8     FOR     THE     ENSUING     WEEK. 

MONDAY,  TUESDAY,   WEDNESDAY,  THURSDAY 
AND  FRIDAY— 

Bulbs   at  67    and  68,   Cheapside,   E.C.,  by  Protheroe 

and  Morris,  at  11. 
MONDAY  AND   WEDNESDAY— 

Rose  Trees,  Shrubs,  Perennials  and  Bulbs,  at  Stevens' 

Rooms,  King  Street,  Oovent  Garden,  at  12.30. 

MONDAY— 

Fruit  Trees.  Roses,  Laurels,  etc.,  2  Greenhouses, 
Sheds  and  Sundries,  at  Cemetery  Road  Nursery, 
Hitchin,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  12. 

TUESDAY— 

Fortieth  Annual   Sale  of  Nursery  Stock,  at  Sunning- 

dale     Nurseries,     Windlesham,     by     Protheroe     and 

Morris,  at  12.30. 
WEDNESDAY— 

Annual  Sale  of  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  and  other  stock. 

at  The  Piatt  Nurseries,  Borough   Green,  near   Wrot- 

ham,  by  order  of  Mr.  J.  W.   Todman,  by  Protheroe 

and  Morris,  at  11.30. 

Bulbs,  Roses,  etc.,  at  Protheroe  and  Morris's  rooms, 

at  1. 
THURSDAY  AND  FRIDAY— 

Roses.  Fruit  Trees,  etc.,  at  Arthur's  Bridge  Nursery, 

Woking,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  12. 
THURSDAY— 

Special    Sale    of    Roses    at    Protheroe    and    Morris's 

rooms,  at  1. 
FRIDAY— 

Herbaceous     and     Border    Plants,     Roses,     etc.,     at 

Protheroe  and  Murris's   rooms,  at  12.30. 


Those  who  have  followed 
The  Proposed  the  course  of  negotia- 
Convem1oCnal       tions  with  respect  to  the 

proposed  Rome  Phyto- 
pathological  Convention  will  read  with 
surprise  and  concern  the  references  to  the 
Convention  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Horticulture  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. 

These  references  are  two  in  number  :  one 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Board 
(Mr.  T.  H.  Middleton),  the  other  by  Mr. 
A.  G.  L.  Rogers,  the  head  of  the  Horticul- 
ture Branch.  In  the  former  it  is  stated 
that  "  It  is  highly  satisfactory,  in  view  of 
all  the  circumstances,  that  the  delegates 
agreed  to  recommend  a  Convention  which, 
if  generally  adopted  by  the  countries 
taking  part  in  the  Conference,  should  do 
much  to  check  the  spread  of  certain  plant 
diseases  without  placing  unreasonable  re- 
strictions on  the  trade.  The  Convention, 
which  was  recommended,  was  for  those 
plants  in  which  the  nurseryman  trades. 
If  the  proposed  Convention 
is  established,  however,   it  may  be  hoped 


that  at  a  later  period,  when  experience  of 
its  working  has  been  gained,  it  may  be 
possible  to  deal  with  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant field  crops,  such,  for  example,  as 
Potatoes."    . 

The  reference  made  to  the  Rome  Conven- 
tion by  the  Head  of  the  Horticulture  Branch 
points  out  that  adhesion  to  the  Convention 
will  entail  the  erection  of  at  least  one 
official  station  for  scientific  and  technical 
research,  the  institution  of  a  service  of 
inspection  of  all  nurseries,  glass:houses, 
and  other  establishments  offering  plants 
for  sale,  the  issue  of  certificates  of  health 
with  consignments  of  plants  for  exporta- 
tion, and  the  passing  of  such  laws  as 
would  enable  the  Government  to  supervise 
disease,  regulate  the  movements  of  plants, 
and  punish  offenders  against  the  Conven- 
tion. In  return  for  this,  plants,  accom- 
panied by  a  proper  certificate,  would  be 
admitted  into  countries  adhering  to  the 
Convention  without  the  troublesome  re- 
strictions that  are  in  force  in  many  places. 
The  Convention  covers  general  nursery 
stock,  flowering  bulbs,  and  cut  flowers. 
Now,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that,  although  the  representatives  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  signed  the  Conven- 
tion, the  Head  of  the  Horticulture  Branch, 
on  his  return  from  Rome,  took  steps  to 
ascertain  the  views  of  horticultural  traders 
with  respect  to  the  probable  effect  of  the 
Convention  on  British  trade.  The  subject 
was  brought  before  a  meeting  of  traders 
convened  specially  for  the  purpose,  and  as 
a  result  of  that  meeting  a  Joint  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  the 
Horticultural  Trades'  Association  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  wisdom  of 
committing  this  country  to  (he  Conven- 
tion. 

That  Committee  met  on  several  occa- 
sions, and  gave  careful  consideration  to 
the  diverse  problems  raised  by  the  proposal 
to  commit  this  country  to  the  Convention. 
The  fact  that  the  official  representatives  of 
this  country,  who  signed  the  Convention 
at  Rome,  had  little  or  no  acquaintance 
with  the  nature,  scope,  or  ramifications  of 
our  import  and  export  trades  made  it 
all  the  more  necessary  for  the  Joint 
Committee  to  bestow  careful  thought 
on  the  possible  effects  of  the  Con- 
vention on  the  trade  of  this  country. 
The  Committee  reached  unanimously 
the  conclusion  that  it  could  not  recom- 
mend adhesion  to  the  Rome  Convention 
as  it  stands.  It  was  willing  to  advise  ad- 
hesion if  "  cut  flowers  "  were  excluded 
from  the  scope  of  the  Convention,  and  if 
the  importation  of  plants,  bulbs,  etc.,  from 
non-adhering  countries  was  not  pro- 
hibited. 

The  Joint  Committee  has  received  no 
official  assurance  that  modification  in  this 
sense  is  possible,  and,  indeed,  one  of  the 
two  delegates  to  the  Convention  announced 
at  the  meeting  already  referred  to  that  it 
was  for  the  traders  to  accept  or  reject  the 
Convention  as  it  stood.  If  this  be  so,  the 
recommendation  of  the  Joint  Committee 
amounts  to  definite  advice  to  reject  the 
Convention. 

It  is  but  fair,  therefore,  to  ask  whether 
the   Board  intends    to     act   on   the   advice 


which  it  sought,  or  whether  it  means  to 
adhere  to  a  Convention  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  competent  authorities,  is  likely 
to  damage  seriously,  and  perhaps  irrepar- 
ably, the  horticultural  trade  of  this  coun- 
try! It  should  be  observed,  moreover, 
that  the  United  States,  one  of  our  largest 
customers,  has  given  no  evidence  of  its 
intention  to  adhere  to  the  Convention,  and 
if  it  does  not  adhere,  one  of  our  chief 
reasons — if  not  our  only  valid  reason — 
for  ratifying  the  Convention  disappears. 

In  the  present  state  of  European 
affairs,  however,  the  urgency  for  taking 
a  final  decision  no  longer  exists. 
We  hope  that  the  Joint  Committee 
will  continue  its  labours,  so  that 
when  the  establishment  of  a  Conven- 
tion again  becomes  imminent,  that  Com- 
mittee may  be  able  to  save  this  country 
from  being  rushed  into  an  agreement  the 
effects  of  which  on  trade  have  not  been 
envisaged. 

Further,  we  hope  ardently  that  if 
and  when  the  time  comes  for  the 
establishment  of  an  official  station  for 
scientific  and  technical  research  in  plant- 
pathology,  this  station  will  be,  as  should 
be  all  research  stations,  not  an  annex  to 
a  Government  Department,  but  free  and 
independent  so  far  as  its  research  activities 
are  concerned. 

Let  the  Board  of  Agriculture  supply  the 
funds  by  all  means,  and  let  it  exercise 
such  general  control  as  it  exerts  over  the 
special  research  stations,  such  as  those  at 
Cambridge,  the  Imperial  Institute,  and 
elsewhere.  But  let  it  be  recognised  that  a 
research  station  in  hierarchical  subordina- 
tion to  the  Board  or  a  Branch  of  the  Board 
will  not  attract  able  men,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  the  ablest,  research  is  nothing 
but  an  expensive  shibboleth.  Research 
conceived  and  directed  by  Government 
officials  is,  has  been,  and  will  always  be, 
ineffective.  Agriculture  has  been  spared, 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  horticulture 
should  be  menaced  by  such  a  visitation. 


Our    Supplementary   Illustration.— 

A  seventeenth-century  map  of  the  Cape  Penin- 
sula and  adjoining  country  indicates  that  the 
site  of  what  are  now  the  National  Botanic  Gar- 
dens of  South  Africa  was  then  covered  partly  or 
entirely  by  a  forest  "of  ships'  masts  and  heavy 
timber  good  for  making  wagon  wheels  and 
wagons."  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that 
this  valuable  supply  was  freely  used.  And 
since  the  less  serviceable  woods  were  pro- 
bably left  untouched  the  proportions  in 
which  the  various  species  are  represented 
in  the  existing  forests  are  certainly  very 
different  from  what  they  were.  A  more  reckless 
use  of  the  axe  in  modern  times,  assisted  by 
fires  of  frequent  occurrence,  has  further  reduced 
the  area  and  modified  the  composition  of  the 
indigenous  forest.  But  there  are  nevertheless 
still  found  in  it  certain  well-defined  associ- 
ations which  have  been  but  little  modified 
by  human  agency,  except  perhaps  in  their 
extent.  One  of  these  is  represented  in 
the  accompanying  Supplementary  Illustration. 
This  particular  group  of  Hemitelia  is  situated 
about  900  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  now 
about  li  acres  in  extent.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  it  formerly  extended  much  below 
its  present  limit,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  many  of  the  plants  now  in  cultiva- 
tion came  originally  from  this  locality.  The  soil 
is    decomposed    granite   with   a   rich    deposit  o£ 
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leaf-mould,  and  is  kept  moist  by  a  series  of 
weak  but  permanent  springs.  Hemitelia  capen- 
sis  is  the  only  South  African  species  of 
a  widely-spread  genus.  The  species  itself 
apparently  has  an  enormous  range.  In  South 
Africa  it  is  found  in  certain  localities,  mainly 
at  higher  elevations,  throughout  the  coast 
belt  from  Natal  to  Table  Mountain.  It  is  also 
recorded  from  the  Mascarene  Islands  and  South 
America.  Well-grown  specimens  attain  a  height 
of  10-12  feet.  The  remarkably  slender  stem 
and  the  wide-spreading  crown  of  leaves  each 
bearing  at  its  base  one  or  a  pair  of  delicate 
filmy  sprays  which  conceal  the  brown  summit 
of  the  trunk,  are  characters  which  make  this 
species  conspicuous  among  tree  ferns.  It 
flourishes  in  that  degree  of  shade  which  is 
afforded  by  small-leaved  evergreen  indigenous 
trees,  including  Podocarpus  Thunbergii,  Hook.  ; 
Canonia  capensis,  L.  (a  branch  of  which  has 
fallen  into  a  horizontal  position  across  the  pic- 
ture) ;  Myrsine  melanophleos,  R.Br,  (sharply  de- 
fined in  the  left  upper  corner)  ;  Olea  laurifolia, 
Lam.  ;  Curtisia  faginea,  Ait.  :  Ilex  capensis, 
Harv.  and  Sond.  ;  Helleria  luvida ;  Ocotea  bul- 
lata,  E.  Mey.  ;  Plectronia  ventosa,  Linn.,  and 
others.     H.   II.    II'.   P. 

War  Items.— Mr.  David  B.  Kerr,  of 
Messrs.  Kerr  and  Co.,  seedsmen,  Glasgow,  at 
present  a  N.C'.O.  in  the  5th  Scottish  Rifles  (Ter- 
ritorials), has  been  gazetted  First  Lieutenant  in 
Earl  Kitchener's  Army  (2nd  Glasgow  Battalion 
Highland  Light  Infantry). 

In   Gardeners'   Chronicle   for   October  31 

last  some  particulars  were  given  of  certa in  French 
horticulturists.     As  supplementing   this  news  to 
the  particulars  given  in  the  letters  from  M.  A. 
Truffaut     and     others,     we     now     hear     that 
M.  Aug.  Nonin  has  been  severely  tried  by  the 
demands    for    military    service    on    the    mem- 
bers of  his   family.       His  only  son  Henri,   as 
already  reported,  was  wounded  early  in  Septem- 
ber,    and     has     been     in     hospital    ever    since. 
Although  making  good  progress,  as  far    as   his 
injury  is  concerned,   he  has   had  the  misfortune 
to  contract  typhoid  fever.       The  latest  advices 
received  a  week  ago  assure  us  that  he  is  gradu 
ally  recovering,  and  that  he  will  probably  have  a 
three  months'  convalescent  leave  of  absence  to 
recuperate.       M.     Nonin's    son-in-law,    M.     F. 
Olivet,  after  joining  his  regiment,  is  now  at  the 
front,    and    his     nephew     Emile,     who    recently 
joined,    having    been    called    to    the    colours    as 
one  of  the   1914  class   of  recruits,   is  also   with 
his    regiment    on    active    service.      M.   Gaston 
Clement   has   been   home   on   a    short   furlough. 
A     letter     just     to     hand    informs    us    that    M. 
Philippe  Rivoire,   the  secretary  of  the  French 
Chysanthemum   Society,   was   alive  and   in   good 
health  on  the  10th  inst.     He  is  serving  as  a  cap- 
tain in  the  115th  'Ierritorial  Infantry  Regiment. 
guarding   the   lines   of   communication,   but  may 
at  any  moment  be  ordered  to  the  fighting  line. 
Of     many     of     our     journalistic     colleagues    we 
have    been    unable    to    glean    any    tidings.      No 
news   is    at   present    obtainable   of    our    veteran 
friend,  M.  Lucien  Chaure,  editor  of  Le  Moni- 
tevr  dc  VHorticvltiire ;  of  M.  Henri  Martinet, 
editor     of      I.c     Jardin,     or 
Maumene.   editor  of   La   Vie 
Many     other     names     occur 
culturists    whose    fate    causes 
Among  them  those  in   and  around  Brussels  and 
Ghent  are  probably  safe,  although  shut  off  from 
the  outer  world.     But  there  is  M.  Jules  Closon, 
of   Liege,    and    M.    E.    Mulnard,    at  Lille.      At 
Bailleul,  where   there  has   been  a   good   deal  of 
fighting,  are  the  Grapperies  du  Nord,  belonging 
to    M.    Anatole   Cordonnier,    a   fine    establish- 
.  ment   where   choice  fruits   for  the   Paris  market 
are  grown  to  perfection.    The  battle  of  the  Aisne 
has  reminded   us  of   M.  Henri   Fatzer,  whose 
fruit-growing  establishment  at  Quessy  must  have 
been  in  the  thick  of  the  fighting  zone. 

At     the     outbreak     of     the    war,     write 

Messrs.    Sutton   and    Sons,    the   Royal    Horti- 


cultural   Society    recommended    that,  in    order 
to    increase    the    food    supply    of    this    country 


of  M.  Albert 
a  la  Compagnc. 
to  us  of  horti- 
no    little    anxiety. 


CAPTAIN    E.    G.    MONRO. 


during 
certain 


the  autumn,  winter  and  spring,  seeds  of 
types   of    vegetables   should   be    sown   at 


COLOUR-SERGEANT     H.    G.     F.     MACDONALD. 

once.  In  this  recommendation  we  quite  con- 
curred, and  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  the 
advice    given    was   quite    practicable     we    made 


sowings  in  our  Reading  Trial  Grounds  ill  August 
of  the  various  subjects  recommended,  and  it  may 
interest  your  readers  to  know  that  we  now  have 
in  condition  fit  for  use  the  following  : — Cabbage 
Lettuce,  Cos  Lettuce,  salad  Onions,  Spinach, 
Spinach  Beet,  Cabbage  Greens,  Radishes,  Tur- 
nips, Globe  Beets,  Carrots,  Parsley,  Potatos. 
In  the  agricultural  section  we  advised  the  imme- 
diate sowing  of  : — Turnips,  Cabbage,  Kale,  Rape, 
Mustard.  These,  also  sown  in  August,  have  up 
to  the  present  produced  quite  a  considerable 
quantity  of  feeding  material,  and  will  continue 
to  grow  for  some  time.  We  may  say  that  these 
results  have  been  obtained  notwithstanding  the 
very  dry  weather  which  was  experienced  during 
August  and  September  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Those  who  lived  in  districts  where  there 
was  more  rain  after  sowing  may  probably  have 
obtained  even  better  results  than  our  own.  At 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Hall,  on  Tues- 
day, November  17,  we  staged  an  exhibit  of  the 
produce  of  these  trials. 

On  Thursday  last  there  was  an  enthusi- 
astic recruiting  meeting  in  the  Floral  Hall, 
Covent  Garden  Market.  Mr.  Henry  Chaplin, 
MP.,  presided.  On  the  platform  were  Mr. 
Will  Crooks,  M.P.,  Mr.  Robert  Manuel, 
Mr.  Geo.  Monro.  Mr.  Michael  Garcia,  Mr. 
Seymour  Lucas.  R.A.,  Mr.  Arthur  Lucas, 
Mr.  Frank  Kitchener,  and  other  gentlemen. 
There  was  a  large  attendance,  the  men  being 
played  into  the  hall  by  the  two  bands  provided 
by  the  authorities.  Lieut.  Short,  H.M.  the 
King's  Trumpeter,  enlivened  the  proceedings 
with  some  excellent  music.  Messrs.  Waring 
and  Gillow  decorated  the  platform  with  national 
flags.  Mr.  Chaplin  impressed  on  the  meeting 
how  necessary  it  was  to  be  prepared  to  resist 
possible  invasion,  and  to  support  our  Allies  and 
restore  plucky  Belgium  and  her  noble  King  to 
the  position  they  honourably  held  before  the 
Kaiser  ruthlessly  disregarded  solemn  treaty  ob- 
ligations and  invaded  them.  Mr.  Robert 
Manuel,  who  organised  the  meeting,  appealed  to 
the  men  of  suitable  age  to  offer  themselves  "  here 
and  now  "  as  recruits.  Some  fifty  did  so,  and 
they  were  played  down  to  the  head  recruiting 
office  in  Whitehall. 

The  London  Scottish.  -Among  those 
who  took  part  in  the  famous  attack  made  by  the 
London  Scottish  are  two  well-known  horticul- 
turists— Captain  E.  G.  Monro  and  Colour-Ser- 
geant H.  G.  F.  MacDonald,  and  we  rejoice  to 
learn  that  both  went  through  the  ordeal  un- 
scathed. Captain  Monro,  a  son  of  Mr.  George 
Monro.  V.M.H..  Covent  Garden  Market,  who 
has  been  in  the  regiment  for  about  twenty  years 
and  is  a  famous  shot,  has  written  home  a  graphic 
account  of  the  engagement.  The  position  attacked 
by  the  London  Scottish  was  reached  at  eleven 
in  the  morning  and  held  until  seven  at  night, 
when  it  was  attacked  by  an  overwhelming  force 
of  the  enemy.  Throughout  the  night  repeated 
attacks  were  made,  and  not  until  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  was  there  any  falling  off  in  the 
severity  of  the  attempts  to  break  the  line.  The 
endurance  of  this  regiment  may  be  judged  by 
the  fact  that  from  three  a.m.  on  Saturday  until 
three  p.m.  on  Sunday  it  was  marching  and 
fighting.  Colour-Sergeant  MacDonald,  lawn 
specialist,  of  Harpenden,  has  served  in  the 
Volunteers  and  Territorials  for  fourteen  years. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  and 
the  members  of  this  body  assembled  at  dinner 
on  Tuesday  last  resolved  to  send  him  their  con- 
gratulations and  good   wishes. 

Royal  Society  of  Arts.-TIic  society's 
session  commenced  on  Wednesday,  the  18th 
inst.,  with  an  addrees  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Council,  Sir  Thomas  Holdich.  Three  of  the 
papers  to  be  read  before  Christmas  deal 
with  the  chemical  industries  as  affected  by 
the    war.        The    first    of    these      is     by     Sir 
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William  Tilden,  on  "  The  Supply  of  Chemi- 
cals to  Britain  and  Her  Dependencies" 
and  the  second  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Ormandy, 
on  "  Britain  and  Germany  in  Relation  to  the 
Chemical  Trade."  Sir  William  Ramsay  will 
preside  at  the  first  of  these,  and  Lord  Motjlton 
at  the  second.  The  third  paper  is  by  Dr. 
Mollwo  Perkix,  on  "  The  Indian  Indigo  In- 
dustry." 

Southampton  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  —  The  following  dates  have  been  fixed 
provisionally  for  the  society's  exhibitions  in 
1915  : — Rose  Show,  June  30 ;  Carnation  and 
Sweet  Pea  Show,  July  20,  21 ;  Autumn  Show, 
November  2,  3. 

Glasgow    Afforestation    Scheme.— 

In  connection  with  the  afforestation  scheme  of 
the  Glasgow  Corporation  on  the  Ardgoil  Estate 
in  Argyllshire  it  is  proposed  to  build  cottages 
for  the  employees.  A  double  cottage  of  the 
kind  proposed  will  cost  £500.  Timber  from  the 
estate  has  been  used  for  pitprops,  of  which  there 
is  a  great  scarcity  at  present. 

"The  Scottish  Gardener. "-An  editorial 
announcement  appearing  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  Scottish  Gardener  and  Northern  Forester  in- 
dicates that  on  and  after  December  1  this  journal 
will  be  amalgamated  with  the  Scottish  Small- 
holder. The  latter  journal  will  appear  monthly, 
and  the  price  will  be  maintained  at  one  penny. 

Glasgow    Open    Spaces    Employees.- The 

Health  Committee  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  has 
raised  the  wages  of  the  caretakers  of  the  open 
spaces  in  the  city.  Those  who  have  had  £1  per 
week  have  received  an  increase  of  2s.,  and  those 
above  that  sum  Is.  per  week. 

f" Agricultural    Education   Conference.— 

The  first  meeting  of  the  reconstituted  Agricul- 
tural (previously  Rural)  Education  Conference 
was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  in  Committee 
Room  A  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Barnard 
being  in  the  chair.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lucas, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries,  explained  the  changes  which  had  been 
made  in  the  constitution  of  the  Conference,  and 
expressed  appreciation  of  the  valuable  work  per- 
formed by  the  first  Conference.  He  also  re- 
ferred to  the  great  assistance  which  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  other  organisations  engaged 
in  the  work  of  agricultural  education  had 
rendered  to  agriculturists  6ince  the  out- 
break of  war.  The  Conference  appointed  a 
committee,  composed  partly  of  its  own  mem- 
bers and  partly  of  women  co-opted  for  the 
special  purpose,  to  consider  the  following  refer- 
ence received  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  : — "To  consider  the  provision  made  in 
England  and  Wales  for  the  agricultural  education 
of  female  students  of  sixteen  years  of  age  and 
upwards,  and  to  report  whetheT  the  existing 
facilities  are  sufficient,  and  if  not,  to  what  extent 
and  in  what  directions  these  should  be  developed 
and  improved." 

Chemical  Manures  required  in  Cyprus. 

— The  Chief  Collector  of  Customs  at  Larnaca  (the 
Board  of  Trade  correspondent  for  Cyprus)  reports 
that  a  local  trader  desires  to  receive  quotations 
and  samples  from  United  Kingdom  manufac- 
turers of  chemical  manures,  considerable  quan- 
tities of  which,  it  is  stated,  may  be  required  in 
the  island.  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  of 
chemical  manures  may  obtain  the  name  and 
address  of  the  enquirer  on  application  to  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  73.  BasinghaU  Street,  London,  E.G.,  but 
they  should  address  any  further  communications 
to  the  Chief  Collector  of  Customs,  Larnaca. 

The  Surveyors'  institution.- The  next 
ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Surveyors'  In- 
stitution will  be  held  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the 
Institution  on  Monday,  the  23rd  inst.,  when  a 
paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Edwin  Savill  (mem- 
ber of  Council)  on  "Our  Wheat  Supply."  The 
chair  will  be  taken  at  8  o'clock. 


Edinburgh      Chrysanthemum      Show.— 

Large  numbers  of  visitors  were  present  at  this 
show,  which  was  held  in  the  Waverley  Market, 
Edinburgh,  on  the  12th,  13th  and  14th  inst., 
and  it  is  expected  that  a  sum  of  between  £250 
and  £300  will  be  handed  to  the  Red  Cross  and 
Belgian  Relief  Funds  from  the  profits. 

Florist    appointed     Alderman.— Mr 

Lemuel  Allen,  buyer  and  manager  of  the  floral 
department  of  Messrs.  William  Whiteley's, 
Limited,  has  been  appointed  to  the  aldermanic 
bench  of  Wimbledon.  We  learn  from  the  local 
newspaper  that  Alderman  Allen  earned  the 
honour  by  right  of  seniority  as  well  as  by  good 
work  done  in  connection  with  the  local  fire  bri- 
gade and   other  municipal  duties. 

Grant  for  Research  in  Bacteriseo  Peat. 
— As  our  readers  are  aware,  Professor  W.  B. 
Bottomley,  of  King's  College,  London,  has  been 
working  for  some  year,s  on  the  bacterial  treat- 
ment of  peat.  The  results  of  the  investigation 
have  been  described  in  this  journal  (see  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  Vol.  LV.,  pp.  204,  454),  and 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  has  made  a 
grant  of  £150  to  the  Botanical  Department  of 
King's  College  "  in  aid  of  research  on  the  subject 
of  the  probable  accessory  food-substances  in 
humus  and  '  bacterised  '  peat,"  and  in  making 
the  grant  announce  that  reasonable  facilities  will 
be  accorded  to  any  accredited  scientific  worker 
who  may  desire  to  undertake  investigations  in 
connection  with  "  bacterised  "  peat. 

Publications  Received —  Gardening 
for  Amateurs.  Edited  by  H.  H.  Thomas.  Part  18. 
(Cassell  &  Co.,  Ltd.)  7d.  net.— Sweet  Peas  for 
Profit.  By  J.  Harrison  Dick.  (A.  T.  De  La 
Mare  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  New 
York.)  $1.50.  —  The  Tropical  Agriculturist, 
September,  1914.  (H.  W.  Cave  and  Co.)  Colombo. 
— Journal  of  Genetics.  Edited  by  W.  Bateson 
and  R.  C.  Punnett.  October.  1911.  (Cambridge 
University  Press.)  Price  10s.— The  War  and 
the  World's  Wheat.  By  Alfred  Akers.  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  and  Co.,  Ltd.) 
Price  3d.  -  The  Journal  of  Heredity,  Vol.  V., 
No.  11.  November,  1914.  (Organ  of  the 
American  Genetic  Association,  511,  Eleventh 
Street,  Northwest,  Washington,  D.C.,  for  circu- 
lation among  members  only). —  The  Forest 
Flora  of  New  South  Wales.  By  J.  H.  Maiden. 
Part  LIV.  (The  Government  of  the  State  of 
New  South  Wales.)  Price  Is.  —  Register  of 
Nurseries,  Market  Gardens,  Farms,  etc.,  to 
be  let  or  sold,  November  and  December,  1914. 
(London:  Protheroe  and  Morris.)  —  Trees  and 
Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles.  By  W.  J. 
Bean.  In  two  volumes.  (London  :  John  Murray.) 
Price  42s.— Productive  Orcharding.  By  FredC. 
Sears,  M.S.  (Philadelphia  and  London  :  J.  B. 
Lippcncott  Company.)  Price  (is.  — The  Garden 
Under  Glass.  By  William  F.  Rowles.  (Graat 
Richards,  Ltd.)  Price  6s.  —  The  Philippine 
Agricultural  Review.  September,  1 914.  (Philip- 
pine Islands  :  The  Bureau  of  Agriculture, 
Manila.) 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The    Editors   do   not   hold    themselves   responsible   for 
the    opinions   expressed    by    correspondents.) 

Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Kew.— Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain  is  not  quite  accurately  informed 
as  to  the  history  of  the  completion  of  the 
Temperate  House  at  Kew.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
wished  to  see  this  accomplished  and  Kew  wanted 
to  extend  its  cultivation  under  glass.  The 
moment  seemed  favourable  and  I  addressed  a 
memorandum  on  the  subject  in  the  usual  way  to 
the  Office  of.  Works.  The  First  Commissioner 
(now  Lord  Gladstone)  approved  the  proposal, 
and  caused  an  estimate  for  the  erection  of  the 
South  Wing  to  be  included  in  the  next  yen'. 
estimates  and  submitted  to  the  Treasury.  II 
was  agreed  to  in  principle,  but  at  the  last 
moment  the  item  was  struck  out  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Office  of  Works 
informed  me  accordingly.      I  did  not  regard  this 


as  an  abandonment  of  the  project,  but  only  a 
temporary  postponement  such  as  is  not  infre- 
quent on  financial  grounds  in  official  work,  even 
in  cases  of  necessity.  Nor  did  I  make  any 
appeal  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  :  that  would  have 
been  quite  irregular  in  a  matter  in  the  hands  of 
a  Minister  of  the  Crown.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
acted  independently,  and  happening  to  dine  at 
the  House  of  Commons  with  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  induced  him  to  reverse  his  de 
cision.  The  First  Commissioner  was  dining  at 
another  table,  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  autho- 
rised him  verbally  to  have  the  work  proceeded 
with  at  once.  A  supplementary  estimate  sup- 
plied the  necessary  funds.  W.  T.  Thiselton- 
Di/er. 

Flowers  in  Season.— Nerine  Bowdenii  is  a 
great  acquisition  and  seems  able,  if  kept  dry,  to 
resist  any  ordinary  frost.  In  the  border  in 
which  it  is  growing  seedling  Gerberas  have  come 
up  in  abundance,  and  Thunbergia  natalensis 
must  really  be  much  hardier  than  one  imagines, 
for  seeds  have  been  jerked  by  the  plant  across 
the  path  and  have  rooted  in  a  north  border  and 
come  through  the  winter  with  no  protection  what- 
ever. In  the  greenhouse  we  failed  to  get  any 
seed  from  Primula  malacoides,  hut  some  plants 
which  were  stood  on  a  board  in  the  path  outside 
seeded  freely  on  the  path  and  in  the  border,  and 
came  through  last  winter  where  they  stood  with 
only  a  sheet  of  glass  over  them.  Lobelia  Tupa 
has  flowered  and  seeded  abundantly,  and  Acan- 
thus Perringii  has  ripened  one  pod"  and  set  two 
more,  but  they  are  still  green.  A.  C.  Bartholo: 
mew.  Park  House,  Beading. 

Land    Culture    for    Unemployed.— For 

many  years  I  have  been  engaged  at  close 
quarters  with  unskilled  labour  on  the  land,  and 
I  do  not  think  any  good  will  come  of  discussing 
this  question  in  your  columns  if  the  mind  is 
biased.  Is  ther.e  need  for  land  to  be  cultivated 
by  unskilled  labour?  And  if  this  is  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  is  it  possible  to  get  better  results 
from  hand  labour  than  can  be  got  from  land 
cultivated  by  the  plough  ?  I  observe  Mr.  Cor- 
nish's remarks  about  backache  and  a  slipshod 
way  of  work  by  spade  labour,  but  the  same 
remarks  will  apply  to  many  in  the  craft,  and  I 
feel  that  such  remarks  are  not  conducive 
to  solving  the  problem.  One  great  secret 
in  making  unskilled  labour  either  successful 
or  a  failure  is  the  proper  or  improper 
oversight  of  whatever  work  is  being  done,  and 
the  interest  or  non-interest  in  these  men  and 
their  work  by  the  man  or  men  who  are  in  charge. 
I  speak  from  experience  when  I  state  un- 
reservedly that  the  employment  of  these  men  on 
land  work  can  be  either  a  success  or  a  failure, 
just  as  the  interest  in  them  is  one  or  the  other. 
In  all  my  dealings  with  this  class  of  labour, 
it  never  was  a  question  of  getting  so  much  done 
in  a  given  time,  but  ratheT  to  do  all  I  could  in 
the  best  possible  way,  so  that  what  was  done  was 
done  properly.  I  cannot  give  details  in  a  short 
letter,  but  I  have  proof  of  the  value  of  land 
culture  in  times  of  national  and  local  stress  by 
unskilled,  unemployed  men.  V.  H.  Isucas,  Out- 
door Assistant  Master  and  Head  Gardener,  Fir 
Vale  Home,   Sheffield. 

Walnuts.— It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally 
known  that  rooks  are  very  fond  of  Walnuts. 
A  friend  of  mine  had  a  very  large  and  fruitful 
Walnut  tree  in  his  garden,  but  could  never  gel 
any  ripe  fruit,  as  the  rooks  came  early  in  the 
morning  and  carried  them  away,  and  as  the  tree 
extended  its  roots  for  a  considerable  distance 
and  starved  the  garden  around  it,  he  ultimately 
cut  it  down.  Last  year  during  a  short  stay  at 
Oxted,  in  September,  I  found  under  some 
Walnut  trees  in  a  coppice  at  the  edge  of  a  pars, 
where  there  was  a  rookery,  scores  of  green 
Walnuts  that  had  been  pecked  and  the  young 
seed  eaten.  The  time  chosen  appears  to  be  be- 
fore the  endocarp  is  hard,  but  when  the  seed 
is  no  longer  in  the  gelatinous  state,  but  tolerably 
firm  and  white.    Fj.  M.  Holmes. 

Edinburgh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Market. 

—  Mr.  King's  letter  to  the  Scotsman,  quoted  by 
you  on  p.  326,  is  apt  to  be  misleading.  The 
object  of  the  new  Wholesale  Fruit  and  Vege- 
table Market  on  the  proposed  site  is  to  develop 
the  trade  by  providing  ample  space  for  all  the 
wholesale  fruit    merchants    at  present    in    their 
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cramped  premises  in  Market  Street,  where  Mr. 
King  admits  more  business  is  done  than  formerly, 
■whilst  less  is  transacted  in  the  Waverley  Market. 
The  longer  the  time  of  bringing  about  the  much- 
needed  alteration    the    less  value  the  Waverley 
Market  will  be  to  the  wholesale  fruit  merchants. 
In  fact,  at  the  last  annual  gathering  of  Messrs. 
Jas.  Lindsay  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Mr.   Cunningham, 
who  presided,  stated  that  the  Waverley  Market 
was  becoming  of  less   consequence  to  them  as  a 
business  centre.     As  to   those   who   favour  the 
change    not     being     in     touch     or     using     the 
Waverley  Market  at  present,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing    to     mention     that     five    out    of     the    ten 
wholesale    fruit    merchants     in     Market     Street 
and     quite     a     large     number     of     the     stance- 
holders  in  the  Waverley  Market  favour  the  pro- 
posal on  condition  that  tin-  new  market  is  made 
suitable    tor    both    the    market     gardeners   ana 
wholesale  fruit   merchants.     Mr.   King,   being   a 
florist,    is  perhaps  not  aware  that  the   Glasgow 
trade  is  not   what  it  used  to   be.     At  present, 
Forced   Rhubarb,    instead    of     being    sent   from 
Edinburgh,  is  sent  from  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh, 
as  the  farmers  round  Glasgow,   having  a  larger 
rainfall,    are     better    able    to     produce    forcing 
roots  than  the    highly-rented   market   gardeners 
near   Edinburgh.      The     same    can    be    said    of 
Savoys,  Cabbage  (except  the  early  spring  crop); 
Turnips,   Lettuce  and    other   crops.      The  Edin- 
burgh   market    growers    have    been    increasing 
their   acreage,   consequently   they   have   a  large 
surplus,  which  Glasgow  does  not  require,  and  to 
get   rid   of    this    surplus   is   the   problem.      The 
only   way   is  by   either   growing    less   or   finding 
new  customers.     To  grow  less  would  be  a  back- 
ward  step.     New   customers   can    be   got   if   the 
goods   are  properly   handled   and   placed   on   the 
market  with  the  minimum  of   expense.     In   the 
leading     article     of     last     week's     Gardeners' 
Chronicle   on    "  Greenhouse    Construction,,"    the 
very    first   paragraph    deals     with    the    question 
of  location,   which  must,    if   at   all   possible,   in- 
clude  a    railwav    siding,    doing    away    with    all 
handling  of  fue"l  by  hand      If  that  is  necessary 
in  the  growing  of  produce,  surely  in  disposing 
of    it   railway    facilities   and    conveying    devices 
of  all  kinds  are  even  more  essential,  as  the  de- 
struction often  caused  by  rough  usage  to  many 
of    the    better-class     fruits    and     vegetables  _  is 
detrimental   to   their  commanding   a   good  price. 
Why    even  the  shippers  of  coarse  Bananas  from 
Central  America  have  conveyers  from  the  quay 
right  into  the  hold  of  the  vessels,  so  that  from 
70,000  to  80,000  bunches  can   be  stowed   away 
within  twelve   hours.     The  ship's     crew    is   not 
allowed    ashore,    as    it    sails    the    moment    the 
cargo     is     on     board.       It     will     be     possible 
to    deal    with    all    the    railway    traffic   under- 
neath    the     new     market — a      very     important 
matter.     During    the     Strawberry    season,     for 
instance,    instead   of   carting  all   the  chips,    the 
railway  vans  can  be  run  right  into  the  wholesale 
warehouses.      The    change     from    the     present 
market  would  be  nothing  like  the  one  proposed 
by  Mr.  King  at  the  Canal   Basin,  over  a  mile 
away.     There  is  not  a  site  in  any  of  the  cities 
I  know  of  to  compare  with  this  of  the  proposed 
new  market,  as  the  plans  show  three  floors  be- 
low the  market  level  and   plenty  of   space   for 
storage     of     empties,     with     room     for     future 
development.     James    W.    Scarlett,   Sweethope, 
Invereslc. 

Potato  Arran  Chief.— In  Mr.  Brother- 
ston's  note  on  "  Seed  Potatos,"  on  p.  323,  I  ob- 
serve he  mentions  "  Aron  Chief,"  which  I  pre- 
sume is  meant  for  "  Arran  Chief,"  as  having 
yielded  an  enormous  crop,  but  with  much  disease. 
This  latter  remark  is  unfortunate.  I  hoped  this 
variety  was  as  near  immune  from  disease  as  it 
is  possible  for  a  Potato  to  be.  I  am  glad  our 
experience  does  not  coincide  with  his.  Here, 
in  an  abnormally  wet  season,  it  has  been  prac- 
tically free  from  disease,  and  has  yielded  an 
enormous  crop,  quite  three  times  heavier  than 
either  King  Edward,  Windsor  Castle,  or  Up-to- 
Date  varieties  growing  in  exactly  the  same  con- 
ditions yet  showing  considerable  disease.  Arran 
Chief  is  similar  in  appearance  and  flavour  to 
Windsor  Castle.  It  will  be  a  great  pity  if  Mr. 
Brotherston's  experience  is  general,  and  it  would 
be  interesting  to  learn  of  other  growers'  opinions 
of  this  Potato.  Arthur  J.  Cobb,  Duffryn  Gar- 
dens, Cardiff. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

November.  17.— The  fortnightly  meeting  was 
held  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  Vincent  Square 
Hall,  Westminster.  The  exhibition  was  smaller 
than  usual ;  Chrysanthemums  were  numerous, 
and  a  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  for  a  group  of 
these  flowers.  Carnations,  IJegonias,  shrubs  in 
berry  and  Ferns  were  likewise  presented  for  the 
inspection  of  the  Floral  Committee.  This  body 
granted  three  Awards  of  Merit,  two  to  Chry- 
santhemums, and  one  to  a  variety  of  Perpetual- 
flowering  Carnation. 

The  Urchid  Committee  recommended  two 
Awards  of  Merit  to  novelties. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  awarded 
Medals  to  three  groups,  but  made  no  award  to 
a  new  variety.  The  outstanding  feature  in  this 
section  was  a  collection  of  Leeks  of  superb 
quality  from  the  gardens  of  the  Hon.  Vicary 
Gibbs. 

At  the  3  o'clock  meeting  in  the  lecture-room, 
an  address  on  "  Carnations  in  Pots  "  was  de- 
livered by  Mr.  W.  Cutbush. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  H.  B.  May,  Esq.  (in  the  chair), 
Messrs.  E.  A.  Bowles,  W.  J.  Bean,  John  Green, 
F.  W.  Harvey,  G.  Reuthe,  J.  W.  Moorman, 
C.  R.  Fielder,  Chas.  Blick,  Thos.  Stevenson, 
J.  F.  McLeod,  W.  Howe,  J.  Dickson,  Chas. 
Dixon,  A.  Turner,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  Chas.  E. 
Pearson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  B.  Cranh'eld,  J.  W. 
Barr  and  J.  Jennings. 

AWARDS  OF  MERIT. 

Chrysanthemum  Meudon. — A  large  Japanese 
variety  of  rosy-mauve  colour,  with  silvery  re- 
verse. The  plants  have  a  dwarf  habit,  pro- 
ducing the  big,  solid-looking  blooms  on  stoma 
3  feet  6  inches  high.  Shown  by  Messrs.  W. 
Wells  and  Co. 

Chrysanthemum  Sir  Tony. — A  small,  single 
variety,  of  terra-cotta  colour,  with  a  narrow 
zone  of  yellow  around  the  rich,  golden-coloured 
disc.  Shown  by  Messrs.  W.  J.  James  and  Son, 
Farnham  Royal. 

Carnation  Pink  Sensation. — This  fine  Per- 
petual-flowering variety  was  raised  in  America. 
The  blooms  are  3j  inches  across,  and  the  calyx 
does  not  split,  so  that  the  flower  retains  its  best 
form.  A  close  inspection  reveals  a  number  of 
rosy-pink  markings  on  the  pink  petals,  but  they 
are  not  sufficiently  pronounced  to  class  the 
flower  as  a  "  flaked."  Shown  by  Messrs.  W. 
Wells  and  Co. 

GENERAL    EXHIBITS. 

Messrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ltd.,  Ryecroft  Nurseries, 
Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  exhibited  the  best  col- 
lection of  Chrysanthemums,  and  were  awarded 
a  Gold  Medal."  The  blooms  were  arranged  on 
two  long  tables  facing  each  other,  with  'arge 
epergnes  of  big  exhibition  varieties  at  the  back 
and  rows  of  decorative  and  single  varieties  in 
front,  the  whole  finished  with  a  row  of  small 
Ferns.  The  following  were  the  more  notable  of 
the  larger  blooms  :— Mrs.  R.  C.  Pulling  (green- 
ish yellow) ;  Mrs.  Tickle  (rosy-mauve)  ;  Mrs. 
Howard  Kinsey  (white,  fiattish  flower) ;  Mrs. 
C.  Edwards  (white)  ;  Leslie  (rosy-bronze  and 
old  gold  reverse) ;  Mrs.  H.  J.  Stratton  (rosy- 
pink)  ;  and  Mrs'.  Gilbert  Drabble  (white).  A 
vase  of  the  yellow  incurveds  C.  H.  Curtis  and 
Buttercup  was  especially  pleasing.  Of  the 
singles,  Buttercup,  Lily  Mann  _  and  Mabel 
Cooper  were  the  pick  of  the  varieties. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merstham, 
exhibited  Chrysanthemums.  Of  the  large 
Japanese  blooms  there  were  fine  specimens  of 
Queen  Mary  (white)  ;  W.  Rigley,  a  new  yellow 
variety  of  the  Mrs.  G.  Drabble  type  ;  W.  Turner 
(white)  ;  Meudon,  which  received  an  Award ; 
General  Smith-Dorrien,  rosy  terra-cotta  colour, 
with  old  gold  on  the  reverse  of  the  florets ;  and 
Daily  Mail  (sulphur-yellow).  Singles  were  also 
shown  well,  notably  "Mrs.  Loo  Thompson  (sul- 
phur-yellow) and  Brightness  (red,  with  a 
yellow  zone  around  the  disc).  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood, 
were  awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal  for 
single     Chrysanthemums.      This     was     a     very 


pretty  exhibit,  in  which  fine  Codiaeums  and 
Ferns  were  employed  for  relief  to  the  beautiful 
vases  of  such  hue  varieties  as  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Geoffrey  Peed,  Glorious,  Mrs.  Loo  Thompson, 
Golden  Mensa  (all  yellow  varieties) ;  Mrs.  G. 
Gover  (rosy-pink) ;  Miss  F.  M.  Bird  (white)  ; 
Joey  Saunders  (orange  bronze) ;  and  Margaret 
de  Quinsey  (shell  pink). 

Messrs.  Godfrey  and  Son,  Exmouth,  showed 
varieties  of  single  Chrysanthemums,  of  which 
the  more  notable  were  Eldorado  (yellow),  Gold 
Cup,  Golden  Mensa,  Miss  Margaret  Godfrey 
(bronzy-red),  and  Molly  Godfrey  (rose-pink). 
They  also  showed  a  new  white  market  variety 
named  Market  Queen,  an  improved  Niveum. 
(Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

G.  W.  Tyser,  Esq.,  Oakfield,  Mortimer  (gr. 
Mr.  Sherlock),  showed  blooms  of  incurved  Chry- 
santhemums in,  exhibition  boxes.  There  were 
good  blooms  of  Mrs.  J.  Hygate  (white),  Calypso 
(bronze),  Romance  (yellow) ;  Topaze  Orientals 
(pale  yellow),  E.  Thorpe  (white),  and  others. 
(Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Miss  Baird,  West  Malvern  (gr.  Mr.  Irving), 
was  awarded  a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  for  an 
exhibit   of    Chrysanthemums. 

Messrs.  Hill  and  Son,  Edmonton,  exhibited 
a  large  collection  of  exotic  Ferns,  for  which  a 
Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded.  The 
plants  were  splendidly  grown,  and  each  was  a 
fine  specimen  of  its  kind.  The  more  notable 
were  Polypodium  corymbiferuin  ramosum,  with 
deeply  crested  ends  of  the  fronds ;  Davallia 
tenuifolia  Veitchii,  having  very  elegant  light- 
coloured  fronds  with  brown  rachis ;  Adiantum 
scutum,  a  coloured  Maidenhair;  Gleichenia  semi- 
vestita ;  Brainea  insignis,  the  young  fronds  tinted 
brown,  the  others  a  deep  green;  Platycerium 
grande.  Osmunda  paluctris,  Nephrolepis  Millsii, 
N.  exaltata  superba,  Davallia  ciliata,  and  Blech- 
num   latifolium. 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons.  The  Nurseries, 
Edmonton,  filled  a  table  with  indoor  flowering 
plants  and  Ferns.  Begonias,  both  the  large- 
flowered  winter-blooming  varieties,  and  those  of 
the  Gloire  de  Lorraine  type,  were  shown  splen- 
didly, and  there  were  choice  Cyclamens,  Statice 
profusa,  and  Hydrangea  Mme.  Mouillere, 
arranged  with  densely  plumose  Nephrolepis, 
Adiantum  farleyense  gloriosum,  which  makes 
a  beautiful  subject  for  growing  in  small  pots; 
Davallia  Veitchii,  D.  brasiliensis,  and  others. 
There  was  also  a  batch  of  the  pretty  Saxifraga 
sarmentosa  tricolor.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 
Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield, 
showed  many  varieties  of  winter-flowering  Be- 
gonias, Fascinator,  Mcs.  Heal,  Scarlet  Beauty, 
Emita,  The  Gem,  Elatior,  and  others  being  all 
splendidly  flowered ;  a  hatch  of  Cyclamens, 
another  of  Acacia  platypteria,  Statice  imbricata, 
and  Perpetual-flowering  Carnations,  which  in- 
cluded a  fine  new  pink  variety,  named  Mrs. 
Mackay  Edgar.     (Silver-gilt   Flora   Medal.) 

Mr.  L.  Russell,  Richmond,  showed  berried 
Shrubs,  Crataegus  Pyracantha  Laelandii,  Skim- 
mia  japonica,  Aucuba  vera,  Cotoneaster 
horizontalis,  C.  Simonsii,  Hollies,  Euonymus 
europaeus,  and  Pernettyas.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Earl  Brownlow,  Ashridge,  Kent  (gr.  Mr. 
Robertson),  showed  tall  plants  of  winter-flower- 
ing Begonias,  with  fine  healthy  foliage  and 
plenty  of  good  flowers.  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Carnations  were  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Cut- 
-bush  and  Son,  Highgate  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal)  ;  Messrs.  Allwood  Bros.,  Wivelsfield, 
Haywards  Heath  (Bronze  Flora  Medal);  The 
Misses  Price  and  Fyfe,  Birchgrove,  East  Grin- 
stead,  who  also  showed  Chrysanthemums  (Bronze 
Flora  Medal);  Mr.  C.  Engelmann,  Saffron Wal- 
den  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Wllls  and  Segar,  South  Kensington, 
were  awarded  a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  for 
well-flowered  Erica  nivalis,  E.  hyemalis  and 
Citrus  sinensis,  finely  in  fruit. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  showed  Galanthus  Elwesii,  Cyclamen 
neapolitanum,  C.  cilicium,  Narcissus  Bulboco- 
dium  (White  Hoop  Petticoat),  Hellebores  and 
hvbrid  Nerines. 

"Mr.  Clarence  Elliott,  Stevenage,  showed 
Alpines  and  dwarf  Conifers. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  exhibited 
Alpines  for  which  a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal 
was  awarded. 
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Mr.  J.  J.  Kettle,  Corfe  Mullen,  Dorsetshire, 
again  exhibited  Violets  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal). 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Enfield,  exhibited  hardy 
Ferns  as  at  the  last  two  meetings.  (Bronze  Bank- 
sian Medal.) 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  3.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  •  (in  the 
chair),  and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  secretary), 
Gurnev  Wilson,  J.  Wilson  Potter,  De  B.  Craw- 
shay,  W.  Bolton,  S.  W.  Flory,  E.  H.  Davidson, 
A.  Dye,  J.  E.  Shill,  H.  J.  Chapman,  C.  H. 
Curtis,  W.  H.  Hatcher,  J.  Cypher,  J.  Charles- 
worth,  W.  Cobb,  A.  McBean,  F.  J.  Hanbury, 
F.  M.  Ogilvie,  R.  A.  Rolfe,  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch, 
and  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart. 

AWARDS   RECOMMENDED. 
Award  of  Merit. 

So:phro-€atthya  November  (Cattleya  Portia 
X  Sophronitis  gran tli flora),  from  J.  Gurney 
Fowler,  Esq.,  Brackenhurst,  Pembury,  Tun- 
bridge  Wells  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis).  A  very  pretty 
hybrid  with  much  of  the  form  of  flower  of  C. 
Portia  (labiata  x  Bowringiana)  and  its  free 
habit  of  growth.  The  flowers  are  of  good  shape  ; 
the  ovate-oblong  sepals  and  very  much  broader 
petals,  bright  rose-purple  with  a  golden  sheen 
imparted  by  the  crystalline  cells  of  the  surface 
colour.  Lip  ovate,  with  the  side  lobes  folded 
over  the  column,  bright  ruby  red  with  chrome 
yellow   disc. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Millie,  from  Messrs. 
Flory  and  Black,  Orchid  Nursery,  Slough.  The 
fact  that  a  typical  white  0.  crispum  should  get 
an  Award  of  Merit  in  these  times  sufficiently 
proclaims  its  good  qualities.  The  flowers  were 
of  the  largest,  of  fine  substance,  white  with  a 
slight  tinge  of  rose  colour  on  the  sepals,  and  a 
large  sepia-brown  blotch  on  the  lip.  The  plant 
had  just  borne  a  very  heavy  seed-capsule ;  never- 
theless, the  restricted  spike  bore  four  flowers. 

Certificate  of  Appreciation. 
Calanthe  Branchii  (Textori  x  Wm.  Murray), 
from  C.  .T.  Lucas,  Esq.,  Warnham  Court,  Hor- 
sham. A  very  interesting  cross  between  the 
Japanese  representative  of  the  evergreen 
Calanthe  veratrifolia  and  the  deciduous  or 
Preptanthe  section.  The  plant  had  the  leafy 
habit  of  C.  veratrifolia,  but  with  slightly 
thickened  stems.  The  inflorescence  bore  evi- 
dence of  the  tendency  to  follow  each  parent,  it 
being  erect,  as  in  C.  Textori,  but  drooping  at 
the  upper  half,  as  in  the  other  parent.  The 
numerous  flowers  approached  nearest  to  C.  Wm. 
Murray  in  form  and  colour,  being  white  with 
a  lilac  shade,  lip  tinged  with  rose,  and  with  a 
purplish  crest.  The  passing  or  older  flowers 
took  a  yellowish  shade,  as  in  C.  Textori. 

Cultural  Commendation. 
To  Mr.  J.  Davis  (gr.  to  J.  Gurney  Fowler. 
Esq.,  Brackenhurst,  Pembury),  for  a  grand 
specimen  of  Odontoglossum  Lambeauanum  with 
a.  branched  spike  of  fifty-three  fine  white  and 
claret-red  flowers. 

GENERAL    EXHIBITS. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Haywards 
Heath,  staged  an  effective  group  of  finely-grown 
specimens,  for  which  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  was 
awarded.  A  good  selection  of  varieties  of 
Milfonia  St.  Andre,  M.  Bleuana,  chiefly  white- 
petalled  forms:  Cattleya  St.  Gothard,  C. 
Antiope  and  other  Cattleyas ;  Laelio-Cattleya 
Black  Prince  and  other  showy  Laelio-Cattleyas  ; 
the  charming  Odontoglossum  cximium  xanthotes 
and  O.  ardentissimum  xanthotes,  both  white 
flowers  with  a  few  clear  yellow  spots  ;  a  selec- 
tion of  coloured  Odontoglossums,  Paphinia 
cristata  and  Brasso-Cattleya  Rutherfordii  were 
also  noted. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  good  group 
of  Cattleyas,  etc..  among  which  a  pretty  light- 
coloured  C.  Hardyana  with  nine  flowers,  6ome 
fine  dark  C.  Fabia.  and  white-petalled  forms 
wore  effective.  Cattleya  Rhoda  was  well  repre- 
sented, Odontoma  MacNabiana,  and  0.  Princess 
Marie  Jose,  the  latter  a  pretty,  new  form  of  un- 
recorded parentage ;  Coelogyne  Mooreana, 
Aerides  Lawrenceae,  with  three  spikes;  the  new 
Brasso-Cattleya  Seaforth  Highlander  (B.-C. 
Mrs.   J.    Leemann    x    L.-C.   Aphrodite),    and   a 


good   selection  of    Odontoglossums   and    Odonti- 
odae  were  also  included. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Jarvisbrook, 
Sussex,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for 
a  group  of  showy  species  and  hybrids.  Three 
very  finely-coloured  Vanda  coerulea,  two  good 
examples  of  the  true  Miltonia  vexillaria  Leo- 
poldii,  with  bright  rose-pink  flowers  having  a 
rich  crimson  mask  on  the  lip ;  a  selection  of 
Odontoglossums,  including  0.  Graireanum,  and 
some  excellent  forms  of  0.  crispum ;  a  grand 
variety  of  Vanda  Sanderiana,  with  seven  flowers, 
and  some  good  Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis  were 
remarked. 

Messi-s.  Jas.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham, 
heralded  the  Cypripedium  season  with  a  good 
group  of  those  favourite  plants,  which  secured 
a  Silver  Flora  Medal.  A  representative  selec- 
tion of  the  best  form  of  C.  insigne  and  C.  Lee- 
anum  with  their  hybrids  formed  the  chief  dis- 
play, and  C.  Thalia  Mrs.  Francis  Wellesley, 
forms  of  C.  Niobe,  one  with  many  well-coloured 
blooms ;  C.  beechense,  C.  Elatior,  C.  Gaston 
Bultel,  and  C.  Fulshawense  were  exceptionally 
good. 

Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  Gatton  Park, 
Reigate  (gr.  Mr.  Collier),  showed  the  Australian 
Dendrobium  Tofftii,  a  near  ally  of  the  Philip- 
pine D.  taurinum.  It  bore  an  erect  inflor- 
escence of  three  white  flowers,  marked  on  the 
twisted  petals  and  lip  with  lilac  colour. 

Messrs.  J.  and  A.  MoBean,  Cooksbridge, 
showed  their  new  Sophro-Cattleya  Pearl  (S.-C. 
Doris  X  C.  Portia  magnifies).  The  plant,  which 
was  a  small  one,  bore  two  bright  rosy-crimson 
flowers,  with  gold  lines  from  the  base  of  the  lip. 

Messrs.  Hassall  and  Co.,  Southgate,  showed 
Cattleya  Moira  magnifica  (Mantinii  x  Fabia),  a 
fine  flower,  which  may  be  said  to  be  an  improve- 
ment on  C.  Mantinii  in  size,  whilst  it  flowers  at 
the   dull  season. 

Messrs.  Hassall  and  Co.  also  showed  Laelio- 
Cattleya  Nestor  (C.  Warscewiczii  x  L.-C. 
Ophir),  with  white  sepals  and  petals  and  rose 
lip,  and  the  yellow  Cattleya  Sylvia  sulphurea. 

Messrs.  Flory  and  Black,  Orchid  Nursery, 
Slough,  showed  the  fine  original  form  of  Zygo- 
Colax  Veitchii. 

John  T.  Bf.nnett-Poe,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Downes), 
showed  a  good  rose-coloured  form  of  Brasso- 
Cattleya  Madame  Chas.  Maron. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Joseph  Cheal,  Esq.  (in  the  chair). 
Messrs.  W.  Bates,  Ed.  Beckett,  A.  Grubb, 
A.  W.  Metcalfe,  A.  R.  Allan,  J.  Davis.  A. 
Bullock,  Owen  Thomas,  J.  Jacques,  J.  Harrison, 
Wm.  Poupart,  Geo.  Woodward,  Horace  Wright, 
and  James  Vert. 

The  best  exhibit  of  vegetables  was  shown  by 
Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree 
(gr.  Mr.  Ed.  Beckett),  in  a  collection  of  Leeks. 
They  were  the  finest  Leeks  we  have  seen  for 
some  long  time,  and  well  merited  the  Silver  gilt 
Knightian  Medal  awarded  them.  The  varieties 
were  Prizetaker,  Royal  Favourite,  The  Lyon, 
Ayton  Castle,  Improved  Musselburgh,  and  Mon- 
strous Carenton. 

Messrs-.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  filled  a 
large  table  with  vegetables  raised  from  seeds 
sown  since  the  war  commenced.  There  were 
Turnips,  Beets,  Kales,  Lettuces,  Spinach,  Car- 
rots, Potatos,  Onions,  Endive,  Radishes,  and 
Cabbages.  The  most  noteworthy  of  the  collec- 
tion were  the  Potatos,  which  some  considered 
would  not  repay  for  the  trouble  of  sowing  so 
late  as  August  20  ;  but  the  tubers  were  excel- 
lent in  quality  and  of  fair  size.  Turnips  were 
of  full  size,  the  best  varieties  being  Red  Globe, 
Golden  Ball,  and  Green  Top  Six  Weeks.  A  1 
Kale  was  excellent,  and  there  were  fine  little 
Harbinger  Cabbages.  Several  sorts  of  Lettuce 
were  included,  Golden  Ball  and  the  crisp, 
curly-leaved,  winter-gathering,  non-heai-ting 
varieties  being  the  best.  (Silver-gilt  Banksian 
Medal) 

Lord  Hillingdon,  Hillingdon  Court,  1'xbridge 
(gr.  Mr.  A.  R.  Allan),  showed  splendid  fruits 
of  Pears  Nouvelle  Fulvie,  Duchesse  de  Bordeaux, 
Beurre  Dubuisson,  and  Danas  Hovey.  The  com- 
mittee was  impressed  with  the  excellence  of  their 
culture. 

The  Society  exhibited  from  the  Wisley 
Gardens    Carrots,    Beets     and    Turnips    raised 


from  seeds  sown  subsequent  to  the  declaration, 
of  wair.  This  exhibit  and  that  of  Messrs.  Sutitoh 
afford  a  convincing  and  final  answer  to  those 
critics  who  asserted  that  vegetable  seed  sown 
at  so  late  a   date  could  not  yield   good  crops. 

Mesvrs.  Barb,  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  showed  various  Brassicas,  for  which  a 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded.  The  col- 
lection included  Dwarf  Green  Curled  Savoys,. 
Miniature  Red  Cabbages,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and 
varieties  of  Kales.  Dwarf  Purple  Curled  Kale 
was  excellent,  and  the  best  of  the  green  kinds 
was  Paragon,  which  furnishes  side  sprouts  after 
the  head  is  cut.  The  hardy  Russian  Kale  (Chou 
de  Russie)  has  a  striking  appearance,  the  leaves 
being  cut  in  a  very  ornamental  manner.  There 
were  a  number  of  co!->ured  varieties,  all  of  which 
possess  good  culinary  qualities.  (Silver  Bank- 
sian Medal.) 


NATIONAL     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  16. — The  Floial  Committee  met  on 
this  date  in  the  Essex  Hall,  Strand.  The  fol- 
lowing varieties  were  selected  for  awards  : — ■ 

First-class  Certificate. 

General  Smith-Dorrien  (Japanese). — Flowers 
large,  of  a  rosy-red  colour,  with  a  distinct 
chestnut  shade  in  the  young  florets,  and  amber- 
coloured  reverse ;  as  this  shade  is  well  6een 
in  the  somewhat  irregular  fall  of  the  florets  it 
makes  a  very  pleasing  colour  combination. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co. 

Molly  Godfrey  (Single). — A  bright  pink  or 
rose-coloured  variety,  with  flowers  large  in  size 
and  borne  on  long,  graceful  stems.  Raised  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  and  exhibited 
by  Mr.  T.  Stevenson,  Woburn  Park  Gardens, 
Addlestone. 

Annie  Walters  (Single). — This  is  a  large  yel- 
low single  resembling  December  Gold  in  colour, 
but  not  so  refined  in  appearance  as  Golden 
Mensa  or  Glorious,  although  deeper  in  colour  and 
larger  in  size.     Shown   by    Mr.    Philip  Ladds. 

Cards  of  Commendation. 

Moncrief  (Single). — The  petals  of  this  variety 
are  partly  quilled  at  the  base,  forming  a  zone 
J,  inch  in  width  outside  the  eye,  which  makes 
a  very  distinct  and  pleasing  feature  in  a  white 
variety. 

Bronze  Cheer,  a  market  variety,  received  a 
card  of  commendation,  as  well  as  an  award  for 
colour,  being  a  bright  golden-bronze.  The 
florets  are  notched  at  the  ends,  but  even  with 
this  slight  defect  it  should  prove  a  fine  mid- 
season  variety  for  market  purposes.  Raised  by 
Mr.  Thorpe  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Philip 
Ladds. 

The  varieties  Phyllis  and  Mr.  A.  S.  Watt, 
(the  latter  a  reflexed  sport  from  W.  Turner  I 
the  Committee  desired  to  see  again. 


PATRIOTIC    FLOWER     SHOW    AT 
BIRMINGHAM. 

November  4-5. — The  Birmingham  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society's  great  Chrysanthemum  show 
having  been  abandoned  owing  to  the  war,  the 
united  Birmingham  and  District  Horticultural 
Societies  organised  at  very  short  notice  a  really 
attractive  and  very  successful  exhibition  of 
fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables  at  the  Birming- 
ham Town  Hall  on  the  above  dates,  in  aid  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales'   National  Relief  Fund. 

Nearly  every  one  of  the  eighty  or  more  ex- 
hibitors presented  their  produce  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  be  sold,  and  after  working  expenses 
have  been  paid  there  will  be  a  profit  of 
upwards  of  £120  to  be  handed  to  this  Fund. 
No  cash  prizes  or  medals  were  offered,  the 
awards  consisting  of  diplomas  only.  In  addi- 
tion to  exhibit*  from  individual  growrers,  there 
were  eight  collective  displays  from  Horticultural 
Societies  and  Allotment  Associations.  In  the 
case  of  these  collective  displays  upwards  of 
a  hundred  exhibitors  were  represented.  The 
following  awards  were  made,  viz.  : — Sixteen 
gold  medal  cards,  18  silver-gilt  medal  cards,  16 
silver  medal  cards,  three  bronze  medal  cards,  and 
12  awards  of  merit.     Tabling  equivalent  to  about 
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•eight  hundred  feet  run  by  four  feet  wide  was 
provided  for  the  exhibits,  which  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  floor  area  of  the  Town  Hall,  as 
well  as  the  basement.  Large  as  were  the  com- 
bined areas  the  space  proved  to  be  inadequate, 
as  we  observed  exhibits  packed  away  under  the 
stages  owing  to  the  non-elasticity  of  the  Town 
Hall  walls. 

The  exhibits  were  arranged  under  six  heads, 
viz.  :— (1)  Trade,  (2)  Gentlemen's  Gardeners,  (3) 
Amateurs,  (4)  Cottagers  and  Allotment  Holders, 
(5)  Collective  Exhibits  by  Horticultural  Socie- 
ties, and  (6)  Collective  Exhibits  by  Allotment 
Associations  and  Garden  Clubs. 

Artistes  from  the  Birmingham  .theatres,  the 
City  organist,  the  Birmingham  Police  Band,  the 
Stirchley  Co-operative  Choral  Society,  Mr. 
Wassell's  Male  Voice  Choir,  Mrs.  Bowen  Vin- 
cent, and  Miss  Beatrice  Vernon's  Concert  Parties 
all  gave  their  services  willingly.  The  great  sue 
cess  of  this  patriotic  flower  show  is  largely  due 
to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Mr.  Walter  G.  Grif- 
fith Mr.  E.  H.  Weaver,  and  the  general  secre- 
tary, Mr.  W.  G.  Carradine.  TV  staging  ar- 
rangements were  ably  carried  out  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Herbert,  and  met  with  general  approval.  The 
Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Society  lent  stag- 
ing and  baize,  and  Mr.  Riley  provided  hundreds 
of  plates,   free  of  charge,   for  fruit. 

The  show  was  formally  opened  by  Lady  Lodge. 

The  principal  Chrysanthemum  displays  came 
from  Messrs.  Godfrey  and  Son,  Exmouth ; 
Messrs.  H.  Woolman  and  Son,  Shirley  ;  Messrs. 
W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham  ;  Messrs.  Barnes, 
Great  Malvern;  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Dyer,  North- 
field. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  were  sent  by  Messrs. 
Gunn  and  Sons,  Olton  (Roses,  beautifully  ar- 
ranged) ;  W.  A.  Cadbury,  Esq.,  Wast  Hills, 
Kinu's  Norton  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Bick)  (Apples  and 
bottled  fruit)  ;  Messrs.  .Tames  Randall  and  Sons, 
Shirley  (Carnations)  ;  T.  Guy,  Esq.,  Shirley  (gr. 
Mr.  W.  Kemp)  (large,  shapely,  well-flowered 
specimens  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine) ;  A. 
Butler,  Esq.,  Barnt  Green  (30  dishes  of 
Apples)  ;  Viscount  Cobham,  Hagley  Hall,  Stour- 
bridge (gr.  Mr.  D.  R.  Dixon)  (30  dishes  of  fruit 
and  a  collection  of  Onions)  ;  Godfrey  Nettle- 
fold,  Esq.,  Edgbaston  (gr.  Mr.  J.  S.  Higley) 
(Begonias,  Cyclamen,  Primulas,  and  Grapes)  ; 
Hugh  Mitchell,  Esq.,  Droitwich  (gr.  Mr.  C. 
Crooks)  (decorated  fruit  table)  ;  Edmund  All- 
day,  Esq.,  Solihull  (30  dishes  of  Apples  and 
Pears)  ;  Mr.  H.  N.  Euison,  West  Bromwich 
(Ferns)  ;  C.  A.  Palmer,  Esq.,  Handsworth  (gr. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Ford)  (Cypripediums,  well-flowered, 
Begonias,  Chrysanthemums,  and  Ferns)  ;  The 
Bournville  Village  Trust,  Bournville 
(Conifers  and  miscellaneous  hardy  evergreen 
shrubs) ;  Mr.  Douglas  Leigh,  Hampton-in- 
Arden  (hardy  shrubs)  :  Mr.  Walter  Jones, 
Shirley  (Apples)  ;  Mr.  W.  Tolley,  Beaucastle, 
Bewdley  (Apples,  etc.) ;  Mrs.  H.  S.  Batson, 
Handsworth  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Smallman)  (pot  Chrys- 
anthemums, fruit  and  vegetables)  ;  Messrs.  H. 
and  ,T.  Hughes,  Water  Orton  (floral  devices)  ; 
Miss  Deakin,  Hay  Mills  (table  decorations). 

Vegetables  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  George 
Baines,  Hamstead  ;  Mr.  F.  Anderson,  Moseley ; 
Mr.  A.  T.  Rainbow,  Northfield  ;  Mr.  E.  Win- 
chester, Irubery ;  Mr.  H.  G.  Atkinson  ;  Mr. 
H.  R.  Robinson  ;  The  Studley  Horticultural 
College,  Warwickshire.  The  last-named  also 
sent  Chrysanthemums  and  Grapes. 

Collective  exhibits  were  received  from  the  fol- 
lowing Horticultural  Societies  and  Allotment 
Associations,  viz.  : — Sparkhill,  Yardley  Wood, 
Handsworth,  Acock's  Green.  Small  Heath, 
Bournville,  and  Municipal  Employees. 


BRITISH    MYC0L0GICAL. 

September  21-26. — The  British  Mycological 
Society  held  their  eighteentli  annual  autumn 
i'oray  at  Doncaster  from  September  21  to  Sep- 
tember 26.  There  were  only  about  a  dozen 
members  present,  instead  of  the  usual  forty 
or  more.  The  members  met  on  the  Monday  and 
spent  the  evening  talking  of  matters  mycological 
and  military.  On  Tuesday  morning  the  foray 
was  to  the  park  and  old  grassland  at  Cusworth. 
The  weather  during  summer  and  early  autumn 
having    been   so  dry,   the   number  of   specimens 


gathered   was  not  at  all  high.     The  best  finds 
were     Collybia     eriocephala,     Pluteus     villosus, 
Coprinus    ephemeras,     C.     Friesii,     Psathyrella 
subatrata,  Psathyra  bifrons,   Corticum  confluens, 
Clavaria    persimilis,     Corynella    atrovirens,    and 
Pseudopeziza  Ranunculi.     The  business  meeting 
was  held    in   the   evening.      Mrs.    Carleton    Rea, 
who  is  well  known    for   her    remarkable    series 
of   water-colour  drawings    of    the    larger   fungi, 
was    chosen    president    for    the     coming     year, 
Miss   G.    Lister   again    vice-president,    and    Mr. 
Carleton     Rea     continues    "as     secretary     and 
treasurer.     The  foray  on  Wednesday   was  to  the 
Town  Moor,  Sandal  Beat,  and  Wheatley  Woods. 
Ths  moor  was  too  dry  to  yield  any  of  the  larger 
fungi.     Sandal   Beat    gave   Hygrophorus  turun- 
dus    and     Polyporus    adiposus,    and    Wheatley 
Woods,     Amanita     pantherina,     A.    spissa,     and 
Russula  nitida      After  the  club  dinner,  Professor 
A.    H.    R.    Buller,    of    Winnipeg,    gave    as    his 
presidential   address  "  The  Fungus   Lore  of    the 
Greeks  and  Romans."     The  various  references  to 
fungi  in   the  old   writers,  such  as  Theophrastus, 
Dioscorides,   and    Pliny,  and  their   quaint   ideas 
as   to   their  origin  and  uses,    and   the  antidotes 
to  be  used  against  poisoning  caused  both  interest 
and  amusement.      Thome   Moor  was   visited   on 
Thursday.     Unfortunately,  the  fungi  found   were 
not  of  the  same  interest  as  the  moor  itself,   and 
only     Lactarius    vietus,     Mycosphaerella     Iridis, 
and  Dasyscypha  leuconica  are  worthy  of   record. 
In  the  evening  Miss  G.   Lister  read   a  paper  on 
"Notes  on  Mycetozoa  from  Japan."    The  paper 
included  some  most  delightful  extracts  from  the 
graphic  correspondence  of  the  Japanese  botanist, 
K.     Minakata.      Afterwards    the    president   de- 
scribed   the    spore    discharge    in    Puccinia    gra- 
minis.      The   sporidia.     which    are    produced   on 
the    sterigmata    on    the     promycelium     of     the 
germinating    teleutospore,    are    accompanied1    by 
a    drop     of     water    which     is     apparently     con- 
cerned    in    some    way      with     their     discharge. 
The    physiological     process    is    similar  in    every 
way    to    that    which    takes     place   in  the  spore 
discharge     in      the      Agaricaceae,     upon     which 
Professor    Buller   has   made    many    observations. 
It  may  perhaps  be   regarded  as  another  link  be- 
tween the   Uredineae   and   true    Basidiomycetes. 
The  last  foray  was  to  Edlington   Wood,  situated 
on  the  magnesium   limestone.      Here  were  found 
Lepiota    sistrata,     Collybia    vertirugis,     Hygro- 
phorus ceraceus,  Poria  eupora,  and  Leucoscypha 
nivea.     Tricholoma   psammopum,   which  is  appa- 
rently  new  to  the   British  flora,  was  also  found. 
The  'final    papers    were   by    Dr.    Bayliss   Elliott, 
describing    the    conidia  of    Daldinia  concentric*, 
found   naturally,   and    by    Professor  Buller,    who 
controverted   many  statements   which  have   been 
made    concerning    the    pseudorhiza  of    Coprinus 
macrorhizus.      Saturday    saw    the    break-up    of 
a    quiet    but    very    pleasant    meeting.      It    was 
appropriate   that   the   president     for     the   year 
should  be  from  the  Colonies.     /.   R. 


gardener  to  Reginald  Cory,  Esq.,  Duffryn.  The 
'fruit  was  arranged  with  Dahlias  and  Pampas 
Grass.  About  100  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears 
were  shown,  the  latter  including  specimens  of 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  weighing  from  24  to  26 
ounces  each. 

About  60  dishes  of  fruit  were  shown  by 
Major-Gen.  Lee  (gr.  Mr.  Home). 

Vegetables  were  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Collins, 
Cadoxton;  and  J.  Mote,  Cadoxton. 


BARRY  AND  DISTRICT  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  7. — The  annual  Chrysanthemum 
Show  fixed  for  November  4  and  5  was  abandoned 
and  an  exhibition  of  fruit,  flowers  and  vegetables 
was  held  in  its  place  on  the  7th  inst.  The  whole 
of  the  receipts  were  given  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  and  Belgian  Relief  Funds,  whilst  some 
exhibits  were  sold  in  aid  of  these  funds. 

On  each  side  of  the  platform  were  well-staged 
groups,  shown  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Lucas,  Miskin 
Street,  and  Mr.  Si  Harford,  Barry,  respectively. 
In  both  groups  were  fine  specimens  of  Japanese 
and  single  Chrysanthemums.  Mr.  Haines, 
Everard  Street,  Barry,  exhibited  a  collection 
of  cut  blooms  of  exhibition  varieties.  Mr. 
S.  T.  Guy,  Woodland  Road,  Barry,  showed 
10  vases  of  Chrysanthemums,  3  blooms 
in  each  vase,  with  fine  specimens  of  Reg. 
Vallis  and  Bob  Pulling.  An  interesting  exhibit 
of  large  blooms,  singles,  pompons  and  two 
charming  baskets  of  Chrysanthemums  were 
shown  by  Mr.  S.  Woodford,  Tynewydd,  Barry. 
The  finest  collection  of  cut  blooms  was  shown 
by  Mr.  T.  Powell,  Woodland  Road,  Barry,  who 
exhibited  36  specimens.  Border  Chrysanthe- 
mums were  shown  by  Councillor  Beck,  Mr.'  R. 
Powell  and  Mr.   W.  Ewens. 

An  outstanding  exhibit  of  fruit  was  staged  'n 
the    centre    of   the    hall    bv    Mr.    A.    J.    Cobb, 


LIVERPOOL    HORTICULTURAL. 

November  11.  —  The  annual  competitive 
autumn  show  of  this  society  was  abandoned  and 
an  exhibition,  at  which  the  awards  were  all 
honorary,  was  held  in  its  place.  The  proceeds 
of  the  show  were  given  to  the  National  Relief 
Fund,  which  benefited  considerably,  for  the  re- 
sults were  highly  satisfactory.  Honorary 
Awards  of  Gold  Medals  were  made  to  Messrs. 
Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  for  Carnations  and 
Roses.  Sir  W.  H.  Tate,  Bart.,  Woolton  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  Haigh),  who  exhibited  Chrysanthemums 
arranged  with  Palms  and  Ferns ;  Sir  W.  B. 
Forward,  Bart.,  Bromborough  Hall,  Birken- 
head (gr.  Mr.  P.  Jakeman),  who  also  exhibited 
Chrysanthemums;  W.  J.  Lqckett,  Esq.,  Giass- 
endale,  who  exhibited  Chrysanthemums  and 
fruit;  G.  Nicholson,  Esq.,  Prince's  Park 
Liverpool  (gr.  Mr.  P.  Caunce),  for  vases  of 
single  Chrysanthemums;  Messrs.  Dickson  and 
Robinson,  Manchester,  for  a  bank  of  decorative 
Chi-vsanthemums;  Mr.  J.  Lee,  Belrington,  for  a 
contribution  of  Apples  and  Pears  staged  in 
boxes  and  plates,  and  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  and 
Sons,  Aigburth,  for  specimen  Palms. 

Silver  Medals  were  awarded  to  the  Countess 
of  Sefton,  Croxteth,  West  Derby  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
Gibbins)  ;  the  Earl  of  Lathom,  Lathom,  Orms- 
kirk  (gr.  Mr.  B.  Ashton) ;  and  Messrs.  Dicksons, 
Chester,  all  showing  fruit ;  also  to  F.  Findlay, 
Esq.,  Sefton  Park;  Lieut. -Col.  J.  B.  Gaskell, 
Rose'leigh,  Woolton  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Stoney)  ;  T. 
Henshaw,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  J.  George)  ;  Loo 
Thomson,  Esq.,  Formby ;  Messrs.  John  Cowan 
and  Co.,  Gateacre,  for  a  bank  of  Orchids;  Mr. 
C.  A.  Young,  West  Derby,  for  Carnations ;  J.  E. 
Gordon,  Esq.,  Chester  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Piper),  for 
a  collection  of  vegetables;  Mr.  R.  Manson, 
Gateacre,  for  miscellaneous  plants  and  bowls  of 
bulbs;  Miss  G.  Milne,  Waterloo;  Miss  New- 
some,  Ormskirk;  Messrs.  Fishlock  Bros.,  Liver- 
pool ;  and  Mrs.  Stevenson,  Liverpool,  plants 
from  a  roof  garden. 

Auction  sales  were  held  at  intervals,  when 
the  produce  was  sold  rapidly  at  good  prices. 


UNITED    HORTICULTURAL    BENEFIT 
AND    PROVIDENT. 

November  9. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  at  the  R.H.S.  Hall  on  November 
9 :  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Curtis  presided.  The  sums  of 
£28  17s.  9d.,  £13  0s.  4d.,  and  £5  5s.  10d.,  respec- 
tively, were  passed  for  payment  to  the  nominees 
of  three  deceased  members.  The  sick  pay  for 
the  month  on  the  ordinary  side  was  £68  4s.  3d., 
and  on  the  State  side  £34  14s.  4d.,  and  maternity 
claims  to  £10  10s.  The  treasurer  stated  that  the 
trustees  had  invested  a  further  £400  on  behalf 
of  the  society.  The  secretary  reported  that  75 
members  had  joined  His  Majesty's  Forces. 


COVENTRY  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
November  13  and  14. — This  Society  held  a 
successful  non-competitive  exhibition  on  these 
dates  on  behalf  of  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund,  the 
annual  show  having  been  abandoned  on  account 
of  the  war.  The  exhibits  were  of  excellent 
quality,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second 
day  were  sold  in  aid  of  the  benevolent  purpose 
referred  to.  The  Society  paid  all  the  expenses, 
so  that  the  whole  of  the  proceeds  were  available 
for  the  Relief  Fund.  The  donors  of  the  exhibits 
included  the  Earl  of  <  'raven,  Combe  Abbey : 
Lord  Leigh,  Stoneleigh  Abbey ;  Hugh  Rother- 
ham,  Esq.,  Keresley  Grange;  C.  Vernon  Pugh. 
Esq.,  Radford  House  ;  Walter  Browett,  Esq.: 
Alderman  W.  H.  Batchelor  ;  B.  Tuke,  Esq.. 
Whitley;  F.  Foster,  Esq.  ;  F.  Twist,  Esq.;  J. 
Power's,  Esq.  ;  W.  Hillman,  Esq.  ;  S:  Cash, 
Esq.,  and  many  others. 
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POUR    NOS    AMIS    FRANCAIS    ET    BELGES. 


CHRONIQUE    SPECIALE. 


NOUVELLES     DES    HORTICULTEURS 
FRANCAIS. 

Comme  complement  des  renseignements  fournis 
dans  le  Gardeners'  Chronicle  au  sujet  de  nos 
amis  du  Continent,  nous  avons  le  plaisir  de 
vous  faire  parvenir  des  nouvelles  concernant  des 
hortienlteurs  francaie  des  plus  en  vue. 

M.  Aug.  Nonin,  de  mome  que  notre  vieil  ami 
M.  A.  Truffaut,  a  plusieurs  membres  de  sa 
famille  sous  les  armes.  Son  fils  unique  Henri 
fut,  comme  on  l'a  relate  deja,  blesse  au  debut 
de  septembre.  Depuis  lors  il  est  a  l'hopital. 
II  etait  en  bonne  voie  de  guerison  lorsqu'il  eut 
le  malheur  d'etre  atteint  de  la  fievre  typhoide. 
Les  dernieres  nouvelles  recues  a  son  sujet  sont 
eependant  tres  rassurantes.  Le  beau-fils  de  M. 
Nonin,  M.  F.  Olivet,  est  au  front  et  son  neveu 
Emile  vient  d'etre  incorpore  avec  la  classe  de 
1914. 

Depuis  notre  dernier  rapport,  nous  avons 
appris  que  M.  Gaston  Clement  est  en  bonne 
sante. 

Nous  venons  egalemenfc  de  xecevoir  de  bonnes 
nouvelles  de  M.  Philippe  Rivoire,  secretaire  de 
la  Societe  des  Chrysanthemistes  francads.  II 
est  capitaine  au  115c  d'infanterie  teri'itoriale 
charge  jusqu'a  present  de  la  garde  des  voies  de 
communications,  mais  qui  peut  a  tout  moment 
etre  envoye  au  front. 

11  nous  a  ete  impossible  d'apprendre  quoi  que 
ce  soit  de  plusieurs  collegues  de  la  presse  horti- 
cole,  notamment  du  veteran  M.  Lucden  Chaure, 
redacteur  en-chef  du  Moniteur  de  I'Borticul- 
ture;  de  M.  Henri  Martinet,  redacteur-en-chef 
du  Jardin;  de  M.  Albert  Maumene,  redacteur- 
en-chef  de  La  Vie  a  la  Cam-pagne. 

Beaucoup  d'autres  noms  nous  vierment  a 
1 'esprit.  11  y  a  lieu  de  crodre  que  nos  amis 
de  Gand  et  de  Bruxelles  sont  sains  et  saufs, 
bien  que  dans  l'impossibilite  de  donner  des 
nouvelles.  Mais  qu'est-il  advenu  de  notre  ami 
de  Liege,  M.  Jules  Closon,  dont  nous  avions 
deja  le  plaisir  de  faire  la  connais6ance  au  jury 
de  Gand  en  1889  et  que  nous  y  rencontrions 
encore  a  la  derniere  quinquennale  ? 

Que  dire  de  1'horticulteur  bien  oonnu  de  Lille, 
M.  E.  Mulnard,  de  MM.  An.  Cordonnier  et 
fils,  les  chefs  des  Grapperdes  du  Nord,  de  Bail- 
leul,  ou  out  eu  lieu  des  rencontres,  et  de  M. 
Henri  Fotzer,  de  Quessy,  que  les  batailles  de 
l'Aisne  auront  rappele  a  tous  les  souvenirs.  Toute 
nouvelle  concernant  ces  messieurs  serait  recue 
avec  plaisir. 


LA    BELGIQUE    SOUS    LES 

ALLEMANDS. 

UNE     LETTRE     DU     REDACTEUR     EN 

CHEF  D'UN   JOURNAL   HORTICOLE 

BELGE. 

[Suite  de  la  p.  329). 

An. leurs  ils  enlevent  line  vache  valant  600 
francs  en  echange  d'un  "  bon  "  pour  unpoulet  de 
2  fr.  50.  La  moitie  de  la  bete  fut  retrouvee  plus 
tard  derriere  une  haie,  et  deja  en  pleine  decom- 
position. Pour  des  requisitions  moans  impor- 
tantes,  on  se  contentait  tout  simplement  de 
remettre  a  l'interesse  un  billet  portanit  les  mots 
"  Gute  Leute  "   (braves  gens)  ! 

Inutile  de  vous  dire  que  les  nombreuses  serres 
a  vignes  de  Hoeylaert  ont  recu  la  visite  de  la 
soldatesque.  Des  centaines  de  kilogrammes  d? 
Raisins  ont  ete  voles,  des  milliers  d'autres  abimes. 
L'esprit  de  destruction  etait  tel  que  des  hommes 
etaient  porteurs_  de  tiges  entieres    chargees    de 


Raisins,  souvent  completement  verts.  L'un 
d'eux  paya  d'ailleurs  sa  gourmanddse  ;  pris  de 
coliques,  il  fut  transporte  a  l'hopital,  ou  il 
moumt  la  nuit  meme. 

Les  portes  des  maisons  dont  les  occupants 
s'etaient  enf uis,  furent  defoncees ;  toutes  lea 
valeurs,  les  comestibles  et  le  linge  disparurent, 
puis  des  tas  de  paille  furent  amenes  dans  les 
places  et  y  etendus  pour  servir  de  couchette.  Le 
lendemain,  j'ai  vu  line  de  ces  maisons;  c'etait 
vraiment  une  porcherie.  Lorsqu'on  se  plaignait, 
un  officier  venait  examiner  l'etat  des  lieux,  puis, 
d'un  air  grave,  inscrivait  sur  la  porte  ou  le  mur  : 
"  Bitte  schonen  "  ;  "gute  Leute";  "  nicht 
brennen  "  ;  "nicht  plundern."  J'ai  vu  un  con- 
citoyen  qui  faisait  a  l'officier  l'observation  fort 
judicieuse  :  "  Mais,  monsieur,  a  quoi  cela 
m'avance-t-il  ?     II  ne  reste  rien  a  piller  !  " 

II  est  curieux  de  constater  que  partout  ou  les 
Allemands  ont  passe,  ils  ont  juge  utile  de 
recourir  a  ces  inscriptions.  Faut-il  en  conclure 
que  l'incendie  et  le  pillage  sont  erdges  en  systeme 
et  que  seules  les  proprietes  designees  doivent 
y  echapper  ? 

Apres  le  21  aout,  notre  commune  est  rentree 
dans  le  calme.  II  y  est  arrive  bientot  une 
troupe  de  la  "  Landsturm  "  (300  hommes  de  40 
a  45  ans)  chargee  de  la  garde  des  voies  de  com- 
munication (la  ligne  de  chemin  de  fer  Bruxelles- 
Namur  passe  par  Hoeylaert).  Ils  se  sont 
retires  precipitamment  le  20  Octobre,  quand  il 
s'est  agi  de  renforcer  l'aile  droite  allemande 
operant  en  Flandre.  Leur  attitude  fut  generale- 
ment  correcte.  II  y  avait  certainement  parmi 
eux  des  braves  gens,  mais  aussi  des  bandits.  Un 
jour  l'un  d'eux  deelara  en  designant  son  com- 
pagnon  :  "  Cet  homme  est  un  miserable  ;  il  a 
tenu  deux  enf  ants  au  bout  de  sa  baionnette  ;  nous 
ne  devons  pas,  nous  (Landsturm),  aller  au  feu, 
mais  si  cela  se  presente,  ma  premiere  balle  sera 
pour  lui  !  " 

L'exemple  du  soldat  blesse  a  Hoeylaert  montre 
le  credit  qu'il  faut  accorder  aux  pretendues  pro- 
vocations des  civils.  S'il  y  en  eut,  elles  furent 
certainement  tree  rares.  En  regie  generale  les 
incendies  et  les  fusillades  ont  commence  a  la 
suite  de  pillages  ou  de  rixes  sanglantes  entre 
soldats.  Des  hommes  ivres  de  vin  se  sont  en- 
tretues  ou  ont  abattu  des  officiers  :  la  popula- 
tion a  eu  a  payer  la  casfe.  J'ai  visite  Wavre, 
petite  ville  situee  a  une  distance  de  9  milles  dans 
la  direction  de  Namur.  Cinquante-six  maisons  y 
avaient  ete  inoenddees  parce  que,  m'ont 
assure  des  habitants  dignes  de  foi,  le  cadavre 
d'un  officier  fut  trouve  dans  la  rue.  Apres 
l'incendie,  on  obtint  que  le  cadavre  fut  antopsie  : 
on  y  decouvrit  tout  simplement  une  balle  alle- 
mande. Hector  Van  Orshoven,  agent  technique 
a  /'Office  Horticole,  Bruxelles.  Bedacteur-en- 
I'lti't  du  Tuinbode,  Belgiquc. 
(A  suivre.) 


M.  Ambroise  dont,  suivant  des  renseigne- 
ments venus  de  Belgique,  nous  avons  annonce 
la  fin  tragique  a  Waremme,  etait  depuis  de 
longues  annees  attache  a  Fecole  d'horticulture 
de  l'Etat  beige  a  Vilvorde.  II  avait  fait  un 
sejour  au  Congo  et  etait  charge  du  cours  de 
cultures  vivrieres  a  la  section  coloniale  de  l'ecole 
de  Vilvorde.  Sa  mart  sera  vivement  regrettee 
dans  le  monde  colonial  beige,  oil  M.  Ambroise 
etait  tres  connu. 

Le  commandant  Sohie.—  Nous  apprenons 
avec  peine  la  mort  du  commandant  Sohie,  du 
genie  beige,  tue  le  5  novembre  dernier,  au 
moment  oil,  a  la  tete  de  sa  compagnie,  il  jetait 
un    pont  sur  la  riviere   pres    de    Nieuport.        II 


etait  fils  d'un  des  fondateurs  de  la  celebre  firme 
Sohie  freres,  qui  introduisit  la  culture  commer- 
cial du  Raisin  sous  verre  en  Belgique,  et  cousin 
germain  de  M.  Ernest  Sohie,  le  chef  actuel  de 
la  firme.  Nous  presentons  a  ce  dernier  nos 
condoleances   bien   sinceres. 

Personnalites  agricoles  et  horticoles 
belges  en  Angleterre.  ~  Nous  apprenons 
que  M.  Leplae,  directeur  general  de  l'agriculture 
du  Congo  beige,  est  a  Folkestone.  M.  Smeyers, 
directeur,  id.,  reside  a  Cambridge;  M.  Wauters. 
professeur  a  l'ecole  d'horticulture  de  Vilvorde. 
a  Leslie  (Fifeshire,  Ecosse),  Leslie  House;  M. 
Hegh,  directeur  de  la  Revue  Generale  Agrono- 
mique,  a  Ealing,  London,  6,  Egerton  Gardens ; 
M.  Adriaensen,  ingenieur  agronome,  a,  Swindon. 
Downside,  Westlecot  Road.  46;  M.  De  Meyer, 
conseiller  d'horticulture  de  l'Etat,  a  Folkestone. 
149.  Sandgate  Road ;  M.  Van  Orshoven,  agent 
technique  a  l'Office  Horticole,  a  Londres,  Tewkes- 
bury Lodge,  Honor  Oak  Road,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.  ; 
M.  Van  Wijngaerden,  conseiller  horticole  du 
Boerenbond  beige,  a  Springfield,  Chelmsford 
(Essex),  White  Hart  Cottages. 

Eau  de  Louvain.— Les  journaux  anglais 
oommentent  avec  satisfaction  la  nouvelle  denomi- 
nation de  l'Eau  de  Cologne,  adoptee  par 
leurs  confreres  francais.  L'antique  ville  beige, 
qui  gardera  une  juste  celebrite  par  les  sauvages 
devastations  commises  sous  le  regime  teuton,  se 
rappellera  done  aussi  aux  dames  grace  a  cette 
eau  de  .  .  .  .  Cologne  (sera-ce  encore  du  "  made 
in  Germany  "  ?)  Les  horticulteurs  enx,  en 
passant  a  Louvain  lorsque  les  temps  seront  meil- 
leurs,  ne  mannueront  pas  d'aller  admirer  aux 
environs  les  magnifiques  cultures  de  Choux-fleurs, 
qui  nous  l'esperons,  reprendront  toute  leur 
splendeur.  Chose  curieuse  6ons  un  climat  rela- 
tivement  peu  favorable,  la  production  des  Choux- 
fleurs  de  Louvain  commence  des  les  premiers 
jours  de  mai,  bien  qu'elle  se  fasse  en  plein 
air.  Line  grande  partie  de  la  recolte  prenait  le 
chemin   de  l'Allemagne. 

Le  Raisin  belge  et  la  Guerre.—  Normale- 
ment  les  Beiges  vendent  de  grandes  quantites 
de  Raisins  au  marche  de  C'ovent  Garden  a 
Londres.  Depuis  le  debut  de  la  guerre,  la  metro- 
pole  anglaise  ne'en  avait  plus  vu.  La  semaine 
derniere  le  premier  envoi  y  est  arrive.  II  s'agis- 
sait  de  quelques  caisses  dans  lesquelles  chaque 
grappe  avait  ete  entouree  de  papier  de  soie  et 
d'ouate.  Cet  envoi  avait  ete  conduit  en  voiture 
jusqu'en  Hollande,  ou  on  l'avait  charg^  en 
destination  de  l'Angleterre.  Malgre  la  qualite  du 
produit,  il  n'a  pu  realiser  que  7d'.  a  9d.  la  livre, 
et  ce  parce  que  tout  le  duvet  avait  ete  enleve 
au  cours  du  voyage.  Or  le  consommatcur 
anglais  attache  mt  grand  prix  a  la  parfaite 
fraicheur  des  grappes. 

La  Linnean  Society  of  London,  dans 
son  assemblee  generale  du  5  novembre,  a  adopte 
la  proposition  suivante  relative  aux  naturalistes 
beiges  se  trouvanten  Angleterre  : — "  Les  membres 
de  la  Linnean  Society  connais;ant  des  Botanistes 
ou  Zoologistes  beiges  actuellement  en  Angleterre, 
sont  invites  a  se  mettre  en  rapport  avec  le  Secre- 
taire General,  qui  soumettra  leurs  noms  il  un 
Comite  specialement  constitue  a  cet  effet.  Le 
Comite  est  autorise  a  inviter  les  Botanistes  et 
Zoologistes  beiges  (dames  ou  messieurs)  a  assister 
aux  reunions  de  la  Societe  et  a  faire  usage  de 
la  bibliotheque,  sous  certadnes  conditions  pour 
ce  qui  concerne  l'eniprunt  de  livres.  Des  comptes- 
rendus  des  reunions  leur  seront  adresses  jiendant 
leur  sejour  dans  le  pays." 


Novembeb  21,  1914.] 
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COVEXT  GARDEN,  November  18. 
Cut  Flowers,  &e. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices- 


Arums  (Richardias) 

per  doz. 
Bouvardia,      pink, 

per  doz.  bun. . . 

—  white 
Camellias,     white, 

per  doz.  blooms 
Carnations,  per 
dozen  blooms, 
best  American 
varieties 

—  smaller,  per 
doz.  bunches. . 

—  Carola  (crim- 
son), extralarge 

—  Malmaison.per 
doz.        blooms 

pink 

Chrys  anthemum, 
specimen 
blooms,  white, 
per  doz. 

—  yellow  per  doz. 

—  pink  ,, 

—  bronze       ,, 

—  white,  medium 
per  doz. 

—  coloured,  per 
doz 

—  Spray,  white, 
per  doz.  bun.. . 

yellow,    per 

doz.  bun. 
pink,       per 

doz.  bun. 
bronze,    per 

doz.  bun. 

—  singles,  dis- 
budded, per 
doz.  blooms  . . 

sprays,    per 

doz.  bunches  . . 
Eucharis,  per  doz. 
Gardenias,  per  box 

of    15   and    IS 

blooms . . 
Lapageria  alba,  per 

doz.  blooms  . . 
Lilium      auratum, 

per  bunch 

—  Ion  gill  o  rum, 
per  doz.,    long 

short 

—  lanci  f  o  1  ium 
album,  long  . . 

short    .. 

rubrum,  per 

doz.,  long 
— short    . . 


s.d.  s.d. 

3  0-36 

4  0-60 
4  0-50 

16-19 

10-19 
9  010  0 

2  0-26 

10  0-12  0 

19-20 
19-20 
19-20 
16-20 

10-16 

0  9-13 

4  0-50 

3  0-40 
3  0-40 

3  0-50 

0  9-13 

4  0-80 
16-20 

2  0-30 

2  6-30 

2  3-26 
2  0-26 

16-19 
13-20 

13-16 

10    - 


s.d.  s.d. 
Lily-of-  the  -Valley, 
per       dozen 
bunches : 

—  extra  special  . .  15  0   — 

—  special..         ..  10  0-12  0 

—  ordinary  . .     8  0-90 

Marguerites,       per 

doz.  bunches  . .     16-20 

Narcissus,  Soliel 
d'or,  per.  doz. 
bun 5  0-60 

Nerines,   per    doz. 

spikes  ..         ..     3  0-40 

Orchids,  per  doz.  : 

—  Cattleya         . .     9  0-10  0 

—  Cypripedium..     16-20 

—  Odontoglossum 
crispum  . .     2  0-30 

Pelargoniums,  per 
doz.  bunches, 
double    scarlet    5  0-60 

—  White,  per  doz. 


bunches 


5  0-60 


Roses :     per    dozen 

blooms,  Bride       1  6- 
—  Kaiserin       Au- 
gusta  Victoria    1  0- 
LadyHillingdon    1  0 


A. 


—  Liberty 

—  Madame 
Chatenay 

—  Melody 

—  My  Maryland . . 

—  Niphetos 

—  Prince  de  Bul- 
garie     . . 

—  Richmond 

—  Sunburst 

—  Sunrise 

—  White  Crawford 

Statice,  mauve,  per 
doz.  bunches  . . 

Stephanotis,  per  72 
pips 

Tuberoses,  on  stems, 
per  doz 
— ■  short,  per  doz. 

Violets.English.per 
do?,  bunches  . . 

—  Princess     of 
Wales, doz.bun. 

White  Heather,  per 
doz.  bunches.. 


1  6- 

1  0- 
1  3- 
1  3- 
1  3- 

1  0- 
1  6- 
1  S- 
1  0- 
1  6- 


n  f, 
0  3- 


1  6 

1  3 

2  6 

2  0 

1  6 

1  6 

1  6 

1  6 

2  6 
2  0 

1  6 

2  0 


0  6 
0  4 


10-16 
2  0-36 


Cut  Foliage,  be.   Average  Wholesale  Prlees. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 


A  d  i  a n  t  u  m  Fern 
(Maidenhair) 
best,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Agrostis  (Fairy 
Grass),  per  doz. 
bunches 

Asparagus  plumo- 
SUB,  long  trails, 
per  half-dozen 

—  medium,     doz- 
bunches 

—  Sprengeri 
Autumn       foliage, 

various,        per 

doz.  bunches  . . 

Carnation    foliage, 

doz.  bunches  . . 


4  0-60 


12  0-1S  0 
6  0-12  0 


6  0-10  0 
3  0-50 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Croton  foliage, 

doz.  bunches  ..  12  0-15  0 
Cycas   leaves,    per 

doz 2  0-90 

Eulalia     japonica, 

per  bunch       . .     10-16 
Honesty,  per   doz. 

bun 10  0  12  0 

Lichen    Moss,    per 

doz,  boxes      ..  10  0-12  0 
Moss,         gross 

bunches  . .     6  0   — 

Myrtle,  doz.  bnchs. 

English. 

small-  leaved    60    — 
Pernettia,  well 

berried,        per 

doz.  bunches  . .     8  0-90 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Aralia       Sieboldii, 

dozen 4  0-60 

Araucaria    excel sa 

per  dozen  . .  18  0-21  0 
A  spani  mis     plumo- 

sus  nanus,  per 

dozen  . .      10  0-12  0 

—  Sprengeri  . .  6  0-80 
Aspidistra,  per  doz., 

green  . .  . .  18  0-30  O 
-  varieeated  ..  30  0-60  0 
Begonia  Gloire   de 

Lorraine,    48's, 

per  dozen        . .  10  0-12  0 


s.  d.  s.  d. 


Cacti,   various,  per 

tray  of  lfi's 

tray  of  12's 
Chrysanthemum, 

4S's,  per  dozen    6  0-12  0 
Cocos  Weddeliana, 

48's,  per  doz. 

60's,  per  doz. 

Croton,   per   dozen  18  0-30  6 
Cyclamen,  48's,  per 

doz.       . .         . .     9  0-12  0 
Dracaena,       green, 

per  dozen       . .  10  0-12  0 


Remarks. — There  is  a  slightly  better  demand  for  Ferns, 
but  flowering  plants  do  not  seem  to  attract  buyers  except 
a  few  plants  of  Bouvardias  and  pink  aud  white-flowered 
B  g on  as.  There  are  ample  stocks  of  Sohinums,  and  the 
growers  would  welcome  more  buyers.  During  the  past 
week  the  first  plants  of  Erica  hyemalis  have  been  offered 
for  sale. 

Fruit :  Averaere  Wholesale  Prices. 


Apples—  s.d.  s.d. 

—  C  a  1  i  f  o  r  n  i  a  n 
Newtown  Pip- 
pins,   per    box     5  6-86 

—  English  dessert, 

per  J  bushel  ..     2  6-46 

—  cooking,  lbush.   2  6-50 

—  Nova      Scotia, 

per  brl.  ..  12  0-16  0 

Bananas,  bunch : 

—  Medium  ..     5  0  — 

—  X-medium      ..     6  0  — 

—  Extra   ..         ..     7  0  — 

—  Double  X        ..86  — 

—  Giant    ..         ..9  0-10  0 

—  Red,  per  ton  . .  £20    — 

—  Jamaica,  p.  ton  .£15    — 
Cobnuts,  per  lb.    ..     0  4-05 
Cranberries, per  case  7  6-13  0 
Grapes:     Alicante, 

per  lb 0  7-16 

—  Almeria  ..  10  6-15  0 

—  English,  Gros 
Colmar,  per  lb.  0  10-  1  9 


Remarks.— Except  in  one  or  two  instances,  stocks  of 
most  subjects  are  as  plentiful  as  they  were  last  week, 
but  Roses  are  becoming  more  valuable,  and  especially 
the  red  varieties.  Liberty  and  Richmond.  There  are 
eome  excellent  blooms  of  Madame  Abel  Chatenay.  the 
colour  being  much  richer  than  hitherto.  Prices 
show  a  tendency  to  become  firmer,  especially 
for  white  flowers.  Best  quality  sprays  of  white  Chry- 
santhemums are  in  demand,  but  coloured  Chrysanthe- 
mum-, including  medium  and  large  blooms,  can  be  pur- 
chased very  cheaply.  Orchids  are  in  no  great  request, 
and  there  "are  large  stocks  of  Cattleyas.  Gardenias,  like 
red  Roses,  are  fast  becoming  scarcer  and  their  prices 
are  advancing  daily ;  Camellias,  white  Carnations  and 
white  Roses  are  largely  used  as  substitutes  for  Gardenias. 
Lilv-of-the-Valley  is  cheap,  but  Liliums  are  a  trifle 
firmer  in  price  than  last  week,  the  blooms  being  of  good 
quality. 

Plants  in  Pots,  &e. :   Average  Wholesale  Prices 


Grape?  (contd)  —        s  d.   s.d- 

—  Muscat      of 
Alexandria     ..    17-36 

—  Canon  Hall,  per 

[b 2  0-50 

Medlars,  per  A  sieve  2  6-30 
Melons  . .  . .  0  9-20 
Nuts.Brazils.p.cwt.  60  0   — 

—  Chestnuts,   Re- 
don,  per  bag  . .     9  0-16  0 

—  Walnuts, French, 

per  bag  ..     7  6-10  0 

Pears,      American, 

per  barrel       . .  18  0-24  0 

—  Californian, 

per  case  ..     8  0-14  0 

—  English,        4 

sieve     . .         . .     3  0-40 

—  stewing,       per 
bushel..  ..     7  0-  S  0 

Quinces,  per  J  sieve    3  0-36 

Sloes,  per  doz,  lbs.    2  0   — 


Vegetables:  Average  Wholesale  Pplees. 


s.d.  a.d. 

Asparagus      (Paris 

Green),perbun.     3  0-36 

Beans,  French,  per 
lb 

Beetroot,  per 
bushel  .. 

Brussels  Sprouts, 
per  i  bus. 

Cabbages,  per  tally 

Carrots,  per  cwt.  . . 

Cauliflowers,  per 
tally      .. 

Celery,  perdoz.  bun. 

Chicory,  per  lb.     . . 

Cucumbers,  per  flat    ~  0-  8  0 

Eschallots,  percwt.     7  0   — 

Garlic,  per  lb. 

Horseradish,  Eng- 
lish, per  bundle 

Leeks,  per  dozen 


0  6-08 

3  0-46 

10-16 
5  0-  6  (» 
2  6-30 

5  0-76 
7  0-90 
0  6-08 


Mushrooms,  culti- 
vated, per  lb. . . 
—  Buttons 

Mustard  and  Cress, 
per  dozen  pun- 


s.d.  s.d. 


16    — 
16    — 


nets 


..  0  10-  1  n 

. .     7  0-90 


0  0-07 


3  0-40 
16-20 


Onions,  per  cwt. 
Parsley,  per   dozen 

bunches  ..    10-20 

Parsnips,   per  cwt.    4  0-  4  6 
Sage,  per  dozen  2  0*  4  o 

Seakale,    per    doz. 

punnets  ..  12  0-15  0 

Spinach,  per  bus...     2  u-  8  o' 
Tomatos,  English, 

per  doz.  lbs.   . .     4  6-50 
—  seconds  . .     2  0-40 

Thyme,  per   dozen 

bunches  ..     2  0-30 

Turnip,  English,  per 

cwt 2  6-30 

Remarks.— There  is  a  better  trade  in  English  Applee, 
the  principal  varieties  being  Bramley'a  Seedling,  Dume- 
Inw's  Seedling  fsyn.  Wellington),  Blenheim  Pippin,  Lane's 
Prince  Albert  and  Newton  Wonder.  The  principal  dessert 
variety  is  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  Shipments  of  Apples 
received  from  Nova  Scotia  have  been  fewer  in  the  past 
week,  but  from  U.S.A.  there  have  been  supplies  of  King 
<\f  the  Pippins,  Baldwin  and  York  Imperial.  Apples  in 
barrels  are  fairly  plentiful,  and  cases  of  Apples  from 
Oregon  and  California  contain  good  fruits  of  Jonathan. 
Newtown  Pippin,  Winesap,  Spitzenburg  and  other  varie- 
ties. Pears  are  arriving  from  America  in  barrels,  the 
principal  varieties  being  Duchess,  Easter  Beurre  and 
Keiffer,  whilst  from  Oregon  we  are  receiving  fruits  of 
Winter  Nelis  and  Doyenne  du  Cornice.  There  are  good 
supplies  of  black  Grapes,  but  fewer  bunches  of  Muscat 
varieties.  Chestnuts  are  reaching  the  market  in  increas- 
ing quantities  from  Redon,  Naples  and  Perigord.  Home- 
growers  are  sending  fewer  Tomatos  and  Cucumbers,  and 
there  have  been  less  numbers  of  Tomatos  from  Teneriffe. 
Cultivated  Mushrooms  are  scarce.  There  are  plenty  of 
forced  Beans  from  both  the  Channel  Islands  and  Madeira, 
but  there  is  a  very  poor  sale  for  them.  There  are  also 
a  few  forced  Potatos  and  Peas.  Vegetables,  including  a 
few  salads,  have  been  received  from  France  during  the 
past  week.  Tropical  fruits  on  sale  include  Custard 
Apples,  Mangos,  and  Avocardo  Pears.  Onions  and 
Potatos  are  getting  dearer,  but  other  kinds  of  common 
vegetables  are  plentiful  and  cheap.  Trade  is  only  mode- 
rate, for  buyers  purchase  only  sufficient  for  th*»ir  actual 
needs.— E.  H.  R.,  Corent  Garden,  Xovember  18, 19U. 
New  Potatos. 


S.  d.  8.  d. 

Dunbar  - 

*.d.  a.d- 

Bedford 

3  3-39 

Langworthy  . . 

5  «  — 

Blackland 

3  0-  S  3 

Fssex           ..        _ 

3  6-39 

Dunbars  — 

Up-to- 

Keut 

3  6-40 

(late 

4  0-49 

Lincoln 

3  3-40 

4  0    — 

5  0    — 


18  0-30  0 
8  0-12  0 


THE     WEATHER. 

THE    WEATHER   IN  WEST  HERTS. 

Week  ending  Xovember  18. 
The  Greatest  Cold  as  Yet  this  Autumn.— This  proved 
a  week  of  variable  temperature  during  the  daytime, 
but  cold  at  night.  On  the  four  coldest  nights  the  ex- 
posed thermometer  registered  from  9°  to  13°  of  frost. 
All  these  night  temperatures  are  lower  than  any  pre- 
viously recorded  here  this  autumn.  The  ground  is  at 
the  present  time  1°  colder  at  2  feet  deep,  and  4°  colder 
at  1  foot  deep,  than  is  seasonable.  Rain  fell  on  five 
days,  to  the  total  depth  of  £  inch.  On  one  day  a  few 
flakes  of  snow  fell.  One  and  a  half  gallon  of  rain- 
water came  through  the  bare  soil  gauge  during  the 
week,  but  none  at  all  has  as  yet  come  through  the 
percolation  gauge  on  which  short  grass  is  growing. 
The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  3£  hours  a  day, 
or  for  13  hours  a  day  longer  than  is  usual  in  the  middle 
of  November.  Strong  westerly  winds  prevailed  on  the 
first  three  days,  but  since  then  there  have  been  only 
light  airs  and  calms.  The  mean  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  air  at  3  p.m.  fell  short  of  a  seasonable  quantity 
for  that  hour  by  as  much  as  15  per  cent.  My  Dahlias 
were  killed  on  the  night  of  the  14th  by  13°  of  frost. 
This  is  nine  days  later  than  the  average  date  of  their 
destruction  in  the  previous  twenty-nine  years,  and 
nine  days  earlier  than  last  year.    E.  M. 


©bituar£. 


Dr.    M.   C.   Cooke,   V.M.H.-No    man    who 

takes  a  pride  in  the  dignity  of  human  life  can 
contemplate  unmoved  or  record  without  reverence 
the  passing  away  at  Southsea  on  the  12th  inst., 
in  his  ninetieth  year,  of  the  veteran  mycologist, 
Mordecai  Cubitt  Cooke.  Before  the  present 
generation  of  botanists  was  born,  and  before  their 
fathers  were  born,  Cooke  was  engaged  on  those 
studies  to  which  he  was  faithful  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  Though  of  narrow  means,  he,  like 
others  of  an  earlier  and  more  courageous  genera- 
tion, made  up  his  mind  what  he  wanted  to  do 
and  did  it.  One  great  asset  was  his,  a  good 
education  in  childhood.  Thanks  to  an  uncle,  a 
Baptist  minister,  with  whom  he  resided  at  Ilford, 
■he  learned  Latin,  Greek,  algebra  and  the 
fundamentally  important  art  and  science  of 
observation.  This  is  the  kind  of  education  for 
which  the  modern  child,  harassed  with  a  multi- 
plicity of  subjects,  has  no  time ;  yet  it  is  the  kind 
which  produced  many  Of  the  most  distinguished 
naturalists1  of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  Led 
by  his  habits  of  observation  and  by  a  natural 
bent  of  mind  which  seems  to  be  a  general  quality 
of  all  men  who  achieve  distinction,  Cooke  became 
in  early  youth  an  ardent  and  as  the  event  proved 
a  life-long  student  of  the  Fungi.  This  was  at  a 
time  when  the  modern  science  of  mycology  was  in 
its  infancy ;  when  Berkeley  and  de  Bary,  the 
greatest  of  all  mycologists,  were  laying  the 
foundations  of  that  science. 

In>  a  narrative  of  Dr.   Cooke's  career,  written 
by      himself,     we     learn     that     he     was      first 
apprenticed   to  a   wholesale   draper,   after  which 
he     was     engaged     as    a    copying     clerk    in    a 
solicitor's  office  in  Tooley  Street,  London,  where 
he  remained  for  some  two  years.     In  1849-50  "  1 
accepted  an  invitation  to  make  myself  acquainted 
with  the  Pestalozzian  system  of  education  by  a 
visit    to    Mr.     and    Mrs.    Treen    at    the    Infant 
Schools     in     Regent     Street,     Stockton-on-Tees, 
whither  I  went  and  remained  some  three  months 
in  intimate  contact  with  the  details  of  the  system 
and    its    practical   application.       At   the   end   of 
that  period    I    was  induced   to  reply   to   an  ad- 
vertisement seeking  a  master  and  mistress  to  open 
new  National  Schools  in  Lambeth."     Cooke  was 
successful  in  securing  the  appointment  of  head 
master,  and  having  obtained  a   first-class  certifi- 
cate in  botany,  he  formed  "the  Society  of  Ama- 
teur Botanists"  which  met  periodically  in  a  small 
room   in   Soho,  one  of  its  active  members   being 
our  valued    artist,    Mr.    Worthington    G.   Smith. 
"  We  had  excursions  on  the  Saturday  afternoons, 
and  it  was  whilst  engaged  in  these  excursions  that 
I  first  became  interested    in   fungus    parasites." 
Cooke  commenced  the  study  of  economic  products 
of   the   vegetable    kingdom,   visiting  brokers   ir 
Mark  Lane  and  Mincing  Lane  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  samples  of  any  new  or  interesting  pro- 
ducts which  came  into  the  market.     In  1860  he 
resigned    his   appointment   as   schoolmaster,   and 
we   next   find   him    lecturing   on   botany,   in   the 
gardens  of   Holly  Lodge,   Highgate,  to  the  gar- 
deners and   others   in   the  employ    of     the    late 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts.     In  1861-62  he  was  ap- 
pointed, on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Simmon? 
— author  of  Economic  Products  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom — by  the  Commissioners  of  New  Zealand 
to  compile  their  catalogue  of  exhibits  at  the  ex- 
hibition  of   1862.     He   also    completed  a  similar 
work  for  the  India  Commissioners,  and  this  led 
to  an  appointment  in  the  Indian  Museum  at  Fife 
House,   Whitehall.     Thus  he   became   a  member 
of  the  Civil  Service  under  the   India  Office.     It 
was  about  this  time  that  his  first  work  on  fungi 
was  published,   under  the  title   Plain  and  Easy 
Account  of  the   British    Fungi.     At    about    this 
time  he  also  published   A   Manual  of  Structural 
Botany   which    passed   through   sixteen   editions. 
He   received   £10   for  the   copyright,   which   also 
covered  the  trouble  of  drawing  on  the  215  wood- 
cut blocks  supplied  by  the  engraver.     His  great 
energy    and    capacity    as    a    writer    of    scientific 
works  are  seen  in  the  rapidity  with  which  such 
works  as  .4  Manual  of  Botanic  Terms:  Our  Rep- 
tiles, a  Plain  and  Easy  Account  of  the  Lizards, 
Snakes,  .V.  tats,   Toads.  Frogs  and  Tortoises  In- 
digenous  to    Great   Britain;    Papers    on    Micro- 
scopic Fungi,  published   in  the   Popular  Si  "  net 
Be  view,  afterwards  revised  and  issued  as  Bust, 
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Smut,  Mildew  and  Mould;  An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Microscopic  Fungi,  were  published. 
Grevillea  appeared  in  1872,  and  was  first  issued 
monthly  but  afterwards  published  quarterly.  It 
had  a  wide  publication,  and  the  editor  received 
specimens  of  fungi  from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  It 
was  in  consideration  of  Cooke's  work  in  deter- 
mining the  fungi  of  the  United  States  of  America 
that  the  University  of  St.  Lawrence  conferred,  on 
him  the. honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and 
he  received  a  similar  honour  from  the  Yale 
University,  In  1880  he  published,  as  he  de- 
scribes it,  "  the  most  ambitious  work  of  my 
career,"  entitled,  Illustrations  of  British  Fungi. 
The  plates  numbered  1,200,  and  the  work  ran 
into  eight  volumes.  The  publication  was  not 
completed  until  1891.  In  1880  the  Indian  Museum 
was  abandoned,  and  members  of  the  staff  pen- 
sioned and  dismissed.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  made 
application  to  have  Mr.  Cooke's  services  trans- 
ferred to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  and 
he  was  in  consequence  appointed  cryptogamic 
assistant  in  the  Herbarium.  His  work  at  the 
Indian  Museum  was  almost  entirely  devoted  to 
economic  botany,  and  numerous  printed  reports 
were  published  on  such  subjects  as  The  Gums 
and  Resins  of  the  Indian  Museum  and  The  Oils 
and  Oil  Seeds  of  the  Indian  Museum.  Whilst  at 
Kew  he  continued  to  issue  works,  several  of 
which  were  published  by  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge.  In  1902  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  bestowed  on  him  the 
Victorian  Medal  of  Honour,  and  in  1903  he  was 
awarded  the  Linnean  Society's  Gold  Medal. 

During  his  long  career  he  collected  and  pre- 
served specimens  of  fungi  and  other  plants,  and 
in  1898  his  herbarium  of  46,000  specimens  was 
acquired  to  augment  the  National  Collection  at 
Kew.  During  later  years  his  eyesight  failed 
him,  and  he  was  unable  to  do  much  work  with 
the  microscope,  but  in  1900  he  prepared  the  valu- 
able work  on  Fungoid  Diseases  of  Cultivated 
Plants,  published  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  This  was  his  last  work,  for  he 
wrote,  "  within  twelve  months  after  its  pub- 
lication my  eyesight  had  failed  to  the  ex- 
tent that  my  microscope  was  locked  away 
and  I  could  not  read  a  line  of  ordinary 
printed  matter,  and  had  to  relinquish'  all 
my  botanical  pursuits,  and  now  I  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  except  very  occasionally,  in  the 
bright  light  of  day,  and  I  suppose  I  must  accept 
the  dictum  of  the  experts  that  my  eyes  are  left 
behind  in  my  microscope."  This  was  written  in 
1912,  and  since  that  time  Dr.  Cooke  has  lived 
peacefully  at  his  home  at  Kentish  Town,  where 
we  visited  him  two  years  ago  after  his  obituary 
notice  had  appeared  in  the  Kew  Bulletin  and  the 
daily  Press.  He  passed  away  at  East  Southsea 
on  the  12th  inst.,  as  stated,  and  his  daughter, 
Miss  Lena  Cooke,  informs  us  that  the  end  was 
peaceful  and  painless.  Dr.  Cooke  was  for  half  a 
century  a  valued  contributor  to  these  pages ; 
he  has  assisted  our  readers  in  determining  the 
diseases  of  their  plants  and  crops,  and  the  best 
means  of  combating  them,  and  gardeners  every- 
where owe  a  great  debt  to  his  labours. 

Alexander  Donaldson.— We  regret  to  re- 
cord the  death,  on  the  6th  inst..  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Donaldson,  at  Lindhurst,  Hindhead.  aged 
88  years.  Mr.  Donaldson  was  for  many  years  gar- 
dener to  the  late  Mr.  J.  Grover,  Heatherbank, 
Hindhead,  and  he  held  the  appointment  until 
about  six  years  ago,  when  he  Tetired  on  a  pen- 
sion granted  by  his  employer.  He  was  appren- 
ticed in  the  gardens  of  Stone  Palace,  Perth, 
and  his  first  headship  was  in  the  gardens  at 
Latimer,  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  remained 
for  about  twenty-three  years.  Whilst  at  Latimer 
many  young  gardeners  were  trained  under  him 
who  now  hold  responsible  positions.  He  was  a 
man  of  kindly  and  genial  temperament,  and  had 
a  wide  circle  of  friends.  He  leaves  one  son  and 
four  daughters. 

W.  Bound.— We  regret  to  record  the  death 
of  Mr.  W.  Bound,  on  the  14th  instant,  aged 
77  years,  for  nearly  forty  years  gardener  at  the 
Chantry,  Berkeley,  Gloucestershire.  Many  years 
ago  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  late  Canon 
Stackhouse,  in  Cornwall,  and  removed  with 
that  gentleman  to  Berkeley  in  1871,  re- 
mained with  him  until  his  death  in  1907, 
and  continued  to  ■  hold  the  appointment  of 
head     gardener    at     the    Chantry    until     about 


four  years  ago,  when  he  retired.  Mr. 
Bound  was  a  life  member  of  the  Gardeners' 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  His  two  sons, 
Mr.  George  P.  Bound,  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound, 
are  well  known  in  the  horticultural  world  ;  the 
former  is  gardener  at  Grimston  Park  Tad- 
caster,  where  he  succeeded  the  late  Mr.  Henry 
Clayton,  and  the  latter,  for  many  years  gar- 
dener to  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  is  now  in 
business  as  a  nurseryman  at  Redhill. 

G.  Maycock.— The  death  occurred,  on  the 
11th  instant,  of  Mr.  G.  Maycock,  Leftwich 
Grange  Farm,  Northwich.  Mr.  Laycock  was 
formerly  gardener  at  Luton  Loo,  and  subse- 
quently became  gardener  at  Vale  Royal  Gardens, 
where  he  remained  until  about  two  years  ago, 
when  he  engaged  in  farming  on  his  own  account. 
The  funeral  servioe  was  held  at  Whitegate 
Church  on  the  14th  instant,  his  remains  being 
parried  to  the  grave  by  employees  of  Vale 
Royal  Garden's.  '  He  leaves  a  widow  and  two 
sons. 
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ENQUIRY. 

Potato  Great  Scot.— I  should  be  obliged  if 
any  reader  who  has  come  across  a  case  this 
season  of  the  Great  Scot  Potato  being  affected 
with  the  black  scab  or  Potato  wart  would  give 
details-in  the  columns  of  this  paper.     Midland. 


Corre^pondmU 


Carnation  Diseased  :  A.  If.  If.  Your  Carna- 
tion plant  is  injured  by  the  fungus  Septoria 
dianthi,  and  was  probably  diseased  before  it 
was  layered.  Remove  the  diseased  leaves  and 
spray  the  plant  at  intervals  with  liver  of  sul- 
phur, joz.  in  2  gallons  of  water. 

Chrysanthemum  Unhealthy  :  /.  S.  There  is 
no  organic  disease  due  to  a  fungus.  The 
trouble  is  the  result  of  some  error  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  could  only  be  determined  by  an  in- 
spection of  the  plants  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  mode  of  cultivation. 

Cyclamens  Diseased:  A.  H.,  The  injury  to 
your   Cyclamens   is   caused   by   mites.     Plunge 


the  entire  foliage  into  a  solution  of  quassia, 
and  sponge  thoroughly  the  under-surface  of 
the  leaves  with  this  insecticide. 

Cypripedtum  with  Twin  Flowers  :  Interested. 
Twin  flowers  on  Cypripedium  insigne  and 
other  Cypripediums  are  not  uncommon.  We 
have  seen  plants  in  which  all  the  stems  were 
furnished  with  two  flowers.  The  abnormality 
is  evidence  of   good  cultivation. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  E.  F.  Gooseberry  Pippin. — 
II".  D.  S.  Peasgood's  Nonesuch.— G.  U.  H.  W . 
1,  Bedfordshire  Foundling ;  2,  a  fine  fruit  of 
Blenheim  Pippin;  3,  Gilliflower  (not  Cornish); 

4,  Roundway  Magnum  Bonum;  (5)  Sturmer 
Pippin ;  6,  Fearn's  Pippin. — W.  E.  P.  13, 
Wormsley  Pippin;  14  and  15,  Dumelow's  Seed- 
ling (syn.  Wellington) ;  16,  Holland  Pippin ; 
17,  Minchull  Crab. 

Names  of  Plants  :  If.  F.  Godivin.  Diospyros 
Lotus. — B.  C.  1,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  var. 
lutea ;  2,  Veronica  salicifolia  var.;  3,  Pitto- 
sporum  undulatum  ;  4,  Clematis  Flammula ;  o, 
Desf  ontainia  spinosa ;  6,  Cistus  viilosus  var. — 
D.  B.  A.  1,  Sequoia  sempervirens ;  2,  Cedrus 
Deodara ;   3,  C.  atlantica ;  4,  Pinus  austriaca ; 

5,  Quercus  Ilex  ;  6,  Laurus  nobilis ;  7,  Tsuga 
canadensis;  8,  Crataegus  Crus-galli  var. — 
Philpott.  Eriobotrya  japomca.  The  fruit 
is  edible  and  used  in  Southern  France  as  a 
dessert  fruit  under  the  name  of  Loquat.  The 
tree  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  ihe  Japanese 
grow  several  varieties.  In  the  southern  parts 
of  this  country  the  Loquat  may  be  grown 
against  a  south  or  west  wall,  but  the  fruit 
does  not  usually  mature. — Irishman.  Maxil- 
laria  picta  is  a  very  interesting  species;  the 
showy  colouring  of  the  flower  is  found  on  the 
reverse  of  the  floral  segments. 

Plums  for  a  North  Wall  :  Cardiff".  The 
varieties  you  name  are  amongst  the  best  and 
most  suitable  for  a  north  wall.  Other  varieties 
that  have  fruited  well  this  season  are  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson  and  also  Greengage  (old).  Coe  s 
Golden  Drop  does  not  crop  well  every  year. 

Poinsettias  Failing  ;  Lodge,  Halifax.  The 
treatment  you  describe  is  correot,  and  there- 
fore the  failure  of  the  plants  must  be 
due  to  some  circumstance  which  only  those 
on  the  spot  could  determine.  Poinsettial 
when  maturing  their  bracts  and  flowers  require 
plenty  of  light,  but  not  an  excessively  moist 
atmosphere.  The  liquid  manure  may  have  been 
used  at  too  great  a  strength,  or  a  sudden  fall 
in  the  temperature  of  the  house,  even  on  one 
occasion  only,  might  have  caused  the  mischiet. 
Protracted  dull  weather  with  fogs  very  fre- 
quently cause  the  trouble  you  describe. 
Syringing  the  plants  when  in  flower  is  not  ad- 
visable, and  it  might  have  contributed  to  the 
bad  results. 

Rust  Disease  of  Carnations  and  Chrysanthe- 
mums :  P.  J.  P.  The  best  way  of  preventing 
these  diseases  another  season  is  to  start  with 
healthy  stock ;  if  your  plants  are  very  badly 
affected  we  advise  you  to  burn  them  and 
secure  either  cuttings  or  plants  from  a  source 
free  from  disease.  In  the  meantime,  remove 
the  worst  of  the  affected  foliage  in  both  cases, 
and  spray  the  plants  with  a  fungicide.  Either 
diluted  Bordeaux  mixture  or  liver  of  sulphur 
may  be  used,  the  latter  at  the  rate  of  half  an 
ounce  to  two  gallons  of  water.  In  the  case  of 
the  Carnations,  a  rose-red  solution  of  per- 
manganate of  potash  would  be  effectual  in  pre- 
venting the  disease  from  spreading.  You  can- 
not hope  to  grow  healthy  plants  in  houses  in 
which  the  plants  were  diseased  the  previous 
season  unless  you  take  the  precaution  to  cleanse 
the  structures  thoroughly,  as  the  spores  of  the 
diseases  lurk  in  the  soil,  on  the  woodwork,  etc. 
It  is  best  to  change  the  houses  sometimes  for 
the  various  plants  if  this  can  be  done. 


Communications  Received —A.  D.  W.— M.  G.  A. 
— W  J  W  — H.  E.  K.— Interested— K.  M.  H. — D.  S.— 
A  W— W.  D.  &  S— 0.  P.— H.  P.— L.— A.  T.  H.— 
.1  M.— W.  D.  W.— C.  B— E.  H— J.  D— G.  B.— 
U  C  N.-B.  P.-W.  J.  B.-E.  M.— W.  E.-H.  E.  D- 
D.  M.  1u— A.   Mennie,  Capetown— R.  P.  B.— D.  W.  T. 
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MR.   REGINALD  FARRER'S 

EXPLORATIONS    IN    CHINA* 

VI.— TROUBLED  TIMES. 

OUR  adventures  for  the  last  two 
months  belong  more  to  history 
than  to  horticulture.  Suffice  it, 
then,  here  to  say  that,  having  been 
hounded  off  the  border  by  an  army  of 
monks  with  their  parishioners  (who 
accused  us  of  bringing  hail  upon  their 
crops),  we  found  ourselves  swept  away  in 
the  whirlwind  of  red  revolution  which  has 
lately  been  devastating  Kansu  ;  and,  land- 
ing up  at  last  in  a  remote  harbour  of 
comparative  safety,  have  ever  since  been 
in  a  state  of  perfect  isolation  and  blockade, 
no  postman  ever  daring  to  affront  the  ter- 
rors of  the  road,  while  the  little  town  itself 
alternately  shivered  with  fear  of  the  rebels, 
or  of  raiding  Thibetans,  or  of  the 
Szechuanese  troops  that  at  last  came  up 
to  defend  it.  None  the  less,  horticultural 
interests  have  not  halted  :  we  found  much 
interesting  and  valuable  work  to  do  on  the 
border,  and  foresee  more  yet,  if  we  can 
so  far  get  the  monks  reduced  to  sense  and 
order  as  to  be  able  to  return  to  that  dis- 
trict with  reasonable  prospects  of  safety 
another  sea-son.  It  offers  a  most  glorious 
range  of  18,000-ft.  snow  mountains,  up- 
held by  huge  stretches  of  alpine  lawn  and 

*  The  previous  articles  hy  Sir.  Farrer  were  published 
in  out  issues  for  September  12  and  S6,  October  17  and  31  and 
November  14. 


fell :  below  fall  vast  primeval  forests  to- 
wards the  brawling  bed  of  the  river  far 
beneath,  on  the  other  side  of  which  rises 
a  long  grassy  ridge  of  moorland  and 
scrub.  Here  we  found  a  very  interesting 
plant  in  abundance,  quite  wringing  one's 
heart  with  thoughts  of  Primula  farinosa 
at   home,    so   precisely    does    it    repeat   the 


throwing  stolons  from  the  centre  of  the 
rosette,  and  its  home  is  on  cool  high  banks 
of  cool  aspect,  and  all  over  the  moorland 
ridge,  which  is  pimpled  with  countless 
hummocks,  each  supporting  a  scrubby 
bush  Willow  or  two;  and  on  their  flanks- 
abundantly  shine  the  bright  pink  faces  cf 
the  Primula.      But  much  more  striking  is. 


Fig.    153. — primula   viola-grandis,   hort.,   as  discovered  in  kansu  by  mr.   farrer. 


beauty  of  Pretty  Birde'en,  and  seek  the 
same  dwelling-places.  This  is  none  other, 
undoubtedly,  than  that  Primula  which  has 
passed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  for  P.  Loczii. 
otherwise  only  reported  from  Alaska.  It 
is  a  dainty  little  plant,  bright  green  and 
powderless  in  the  leaf  (except  in  very  shady 
situations),  with  heads  of  brilliant  large 
farinosa  flowers  on  fine  scapes  of  three  or 
four    inches:      it    has    a   curious    habit    cf 


a  new  form  or  species  of  the  Omphala- 
gramma  group,  standing  nearest  to  P. 
Delavayi.  I  send  two  photographs,  of 
this  (fig.  133),  showing  first  its  great 
wide  full  face,  of  clear  and  reful- 
gent violet-blue,  and  then  its  aston- 
ishing profile  and  grotesque  tube,  with 
the  reflexing  upper  lobes  and  the  pro- 
jecting lower  ones  (as  in  P.  vincaeflqra, 
and,    probably,    in    others  of   this    strange 
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section),  which  give  it  the  look  of  some 
monstrous  Violet  or  Pinguicula.  P. 
"  viola-grandis  "  occurs  but  very  locally, 
3-et  freely  where  it  is  found,  which  is 
always  on  steplike  slopes  of  alpine  turf 
between  9-11,000  feet,  never  in  any  expo- 
sure, but  facing  west  and  north-west,  grow- 
ing handsomely  from  the  under  edge  of  the 
tussocks,  but  sometimes  even  on  the  opener 
surface,  amid  the  moss  that  gathers  about 
the  stems  of  the  tiny  Rhododendrons.  It 
has  no  desire  for  moisture,  except  as 
yielded  by  the  cool  air  and  frequent  rains 
of  its  elevated  place,  and,  in  its  lack  of 
rigid  requirements  as  to  soil,  gives  hope  of 
a  fair  constitution,  for  it  grows  with  equal 
heartiness  in  vegetable  humus,  rich  and 
black,  in  soft  limv  loam,  and  in  loose  red 


applied  close  upon  a  single  and  small 
rosette  of  P.  frondosa.  It  haunts  cool 
situations  and  cool  mossy  cracks  on  shady 
limestone  cliffs  at  7,000  feet  or  so,  but 
ascends  undaunted  to  the  highest  ridges 
and  aretes  of  all,  where  at  14,000  feet  it 
finds  the  coolness  and  moisture  it  likes  in 
every  aspect  and  cranny  of  the  rocks. 
Lower  clown  on  these  ranges,  in  bosky 
places  and  on  the  underlip  of  cliff-ledges, 
P.  lichangensis  is  common  and  pretty; 
further  south  its  place  is  taken  by  a  more 
beautiful  plant,  which,  instead  of  the  stiff 
umbel  and  flat-faced  star,  has  saucer- 
shaped  blooms  reminiscent  of  a  fine  P.  vis- 
cosa,  borne,  too,  but  with  more  grace,  in 
something  of  P.  viscosa's  one-sided,  half- 
nodding     head.       And     another     delicate 


Fig.  134. — primula  flava  as  discovered  by  mr.  farrer. 


earth  of  the  steep  slopes,  the  drainage 
being  always  abrupt,  and  the  soil  spongy 
with  admixture  of  limestone  chips.  Occa- 
sionally, too,  it  may  be  seen  on  the  dank, 
mossy  ledges  of  deep  canons,  but  never  in 
open  places,  nor,  on  the  Alps,  in  any  ex- 
posures other  than  I  have  quoted.  And  it 
is  a  marvellous  thing  indeed  to  come  sud- 
denly upon  its  blue,  flares  of  flame  illu- 
minating some  high  cool  slope  of  the  al- 
pine moorland.  The  buds  open  as  per- 
fectly regular  six-rayed  (as  a  rule)  stars 
of  deep  violet-purple  velvet,  but  as  they 
rapidly  enlarge,  their  colour  lightens,  and 
back  go  the  three  upper  lobes,  and  for- 
ward the  three  lower,  stiff  and  bold  ;  and 
there  is  the  great  violet  flower  complete. 

Primula  No.  2  has  reminiscences  of 
European  Alps  and  gardens,  for  it  may  be 
well  pictured  as  a  pale  truss  of  P.  hirsuta, 


charmer  is  P.  No.  9.  But  this  must  be 
sought  higher  up,  at  about  9,000  feet, 
where  coppice  gives  way  to  scrub  and 
coarse  lawn.  And  it  has  the  most  curious 
taste,  for  never  yet  have  I  seen  it,  except 
actually  in  the  mountain-track,  where  it 
luxuriates  here  and  there  in  the  heavy 
limy  loam,  and  germinates  in  blocks  like 
Groundsel,  of  which,  indeed,  the  crowded 
little  seedlings  have  much  the  look,  till  up 
come  shooting  the  delicate  fine  scapes  of 
about  five  inches,  each  carrying,  as  a  rule, 
a  pair  of  horizontal  flowers  like  much-en- 
larged versions  of  P.  farinosa's,  flat-faced 
and  round,  with  so  long  a  glowing  tube  of 
crimson  that  the  plant,  to  the  first  glance, 
takes  a  median  station  between  P.  longi- 
flora  and  P.  sibirica. 

Beautiful    and    charming,    however,    as 
are   all  these  children     of    the  last   para- 


graph, they  yield  to  auguster  glories  from 
higher  stations  still.  First  comes  P.  flava 
(fig.  134).  This  may  rarely  be  seen,  in 
sheer  and  overhanging  cliffs  of  rosy  lime- 
stone, hanging  in  masses  from  the  ledges 
and  grottoes  of  the  precipice,  and  shaking 
out  its  great  heads  of  pure  soft  citron- 
yellow  in  cruel  derision  at  its  worshippers 
as  they  gaze  up  at  it  helplessly  from  the 
beck  bed  far  beneath.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, seed  falls  and  germinates  in  the 
cooler  banks  of  the  canon,  and  there 
acquaintance  may  be  made  with  the  full 
beauty  of  P.  flava.  Of  this  the  photo- 
graph gives  due  expression :  the  whole 
plant  has  a  soft,  lax,  and  half-hardy  look, 
which  gives  it  a  curious  suggestion  of  be- 
longing to  the  remote  Verticillata  group. 
Most  exquisite  is  the  bland  and  glowing 
pallor  of  the  flowers,  clean,  melting,  and 
tender  in  tone  as  those  of  P.  sikkimensis; 
and  their  charm  is  enhanced  by  the  flaccid 
loose-textured  leaves,  which  are  light  dull 
green  on  the  upper  surface,  and  beneath 
(like  stems  and  pedicels),  all  ghostly  in  a 
vesture  of  snow-white  powder.  The  whole 
plant  has  a  serene  beauty,  which  I  hope 
may  soon,  and  permanently,  be  better 
realised  in  England  than  by  means  of  cold' 
photographs  or  word-pictures.  As  for 
smaller  fry  (before  we  ascend  to  higher 
alpine  elevations)  space  would  lack  in  a 
year's  bound  volume  to  tell  fairly  of  the 
Paeonies,  sweet  as  roses,  that  fill  the  stony, 
grassy  places:  of  dainty-fine  Lloydia 
tibetica,  swinging  fairy-bells  of  white 
blown-glass  from  the  precipices;  of  four 
Cypripediums —  huge  C.  macranthum, 
crimsoned  and  veinous,  a  tall  sulphur- 
creamy  companion  to  C.  hirsutum  (C. 
spectabile  of  gardens),  a  wee  miniature  of 
greenish-yellow>  with  a  warted  golden 
pouch  of  wax,  and  a  striped  elegant 
species  with  vandyked  mouth  to  the  bottle- 
necked  lip,  and  a  strong,  delicious  scent  of 
Lily-of-the-Valley,  and  of  many  another 
scattered  delight,  sinking  only  into  insig- 
nificance beside  the  Primulas.  I  will  but 
here  tell  of  Stellera.  with  a  photograph 
that  shows  something  of  its  habit  (fig. 
135),  but  .  not  quite  its  normal  domed 
shape,  and  nothing  of  its  fiery  ruby 
buds  and  exquisite  fragrance;  it  ;s 
a  plant  of  lower  elevations,  between 
6-7,000  feet,  in  ordinary  limy  loam, 
hot  and  stony  and  dry,  amid  coarse 
grasses  and  herbage  on  the  open  sunny- 
slopes,  where,  even  in  the  track-sides,  it 
forms  a  deep  woody  perennial  root,  from 
which,  each  season,  spring  the  unbranch- 
ing  stems,  ending  in  a  crown  of  sweet  and 
pearl-pale  Daphnes.  From  all  this,  it 
should  be  a  plant  of  delight  in  our  gar- 
dens.     Reginald  Farrer. 


THE   CULTIVATION    OF   MEDICINAL 
PLANTS. 


The  Board  of  Agriculture  has  recently  issued 
a  leaflet  (No.  288)  of  considerable  interest,  on 
"  The  Cultivation  and  Collection  of  Medicinal 
Plants  in  England."  It  points  out  that  euch 
plants  have  been  grown  in  thie  country  for  cen- 
turies. In  the  Middle  Ages  they  were  cultivated 
in  the  gardens  attached  to  monastic  establish- 
ments  and   to   the    mansions  of   noblemen,   and 
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Deadly  Nightshade  (Atropa  Belladonna)  and 
Henbane  (Hyoscyamus  niger)  are  still  found 
growing  wild  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ruins, 
though  whether  this  is  really  due  to  ancien' 
cultivation  is  an  open  question. 

To-day  there  are  drug  farms  at  Mite  ham.  Car- 
shalton,  Hitchin,  Ampthill,  Long  Melford,  Step- 
pingli'v.  Market  Deeping  and  Wisbech  ;  but  the 
trade  has  of  recent  years  suffered  from  the  com- 
petition of  foreign  products,  chiefly  plants  grow- 
ing wild  in  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany.  The 
war  has  stopped  the_  importation  of  the6e  pro- 
ducts, with  the  result  that  prices  have  risen 
rapidly,  especially  in  the  case  of  belladonna. 
The  leaflet  points  out  that  growers  who  can  raise 
good  crops  should  make  an  ample  profit  in  the 
near  future.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
a  danger  of  overloading  the  market,  and  'the 
necessity  for  co-operation  between  producer  and 
manufacturer  is  evident.  Similar  co-operation 
in  the  Cinchona  bark  industry  has  recently 
been  found  useful  in  restricting  the  output  to 
what  is  really  required  without  raising  the  price 
to  the  consumer.  Doubtless  the  fear  of  a  rapid 
fall  in  prices  at  the  end  of  the  war  will  al6o  act 
as  a  deterrent  to  growers  who  minht  otherwise 
extend  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  growing  of 
drugs. 

Lovers  of  herbaceous  flowers  will  read  with  in- 
terest that  Aconitum  Fischeri,  whose  spikes  of 
large  rather  pale  purple-blue  hoods  have  been  so 
fine  this  autumn,  is  grown  in  Japan  as  a  medi- 
cinal plant,  the  root  selling  at  35s.  per  cwt. 
Many  will  have  notice*!  on  the  drawers  of  a 
chemist's  shop  the  inscription  "Aeon.  Nap." 
It  seems  that  our  wild  British  variety  is  superior 
to  the  Japanese  kind  as  a  drug,  and  finds  a  market 
at  as  much  as  2s.  a  lb.  In  view  of  this  fact  it  i6 
surprising  that  the  cultivation  of  Aconite  has  not 
been  found  profitable  in  England  of  recent  years. 
Perhaps  it  would  pay  better  in  Wales,  for  the 
plant  is  abundant  on  the  banks  of  streams,  and 
in  wet  Alder  copses  in  Glamorganshire. 

Atropa  Belladonna  is  quite  an  important  drug 
plant.  One  exporter  alone  tent  nearly  30,000  lbs. 
of  dry  root  from  Hungary  in  1908.  The  plant  is 
plentifully  found  in  the  stony  soil  at  the  top  of 
the  steep  escarpments  of  the  Wye  Valley  in  semi- 
woodland.  The  berries  are  black  and  very 
poisonous;  there  are  numerous  tales  of  poisoning 
by  this  plant. 

An  old  writer  says  that  the  leaves  of  Bella 
Donna  taken  internally  act  as  a  "  narcotic,  dia- 
phoretic, diuretic  and  sialogogue."  His  mean- 
ing must  be  left  to  the  reader  to  determine,  but 
it  sounds  rather  painful. 

Henbane  (Hyoscyamus  niger)  is  a  biennial, 
though  there  is  also  a  smaller,  less-branched 
annual  variety.  It  is  a  valuable  narcotic,  pro- 
ducing much  the  same  effect  as  opium,  without 
the  unpleasant  consequences.  Smoking  the  cap- 
sules and  seeds  is  a  country  cure  for  toothache  ; 
the  experiment,  however,  must  be  rather  excit- 
ing, as  convulsions  and  temporary  insanity  are 
said  sometimes  to  follow  its  use.  A  friend  of 
mine  was  with  a  picnic  party  in  the  Midlands, 
one  of  the  members  of  which  was  a  chemist. 
Henbane  was  so  plentiful  where  they  camped 
for  their  meal  that  the  chemist  resolved 
to  return  armed  with  sacks  next  day  and  gather 
the  crop.  This  he  did,  ultimately  converting  the 
products  of  the  harvest  into  £5. 

Another  trade  the  effects  of  the  war  may  re- 
vive is  the  distillation  of  "  wood-naphtha."  This 
may  be  described  as  modern  charcoal  burning, 
the  volatile  products  of  the  combustion  being 
collected  and  condensed  in  water-cooled  pipes  as 
"  pyro-lignous  acid."  Wood-naphtha  is  refined 
from  this  by  processes  of  distillation,  grey  and 
brown  acetate  of  lime,  acetic  acid,  and  acetone 
being  among  the  by-products.  Charcoal  is  used 
in  the  making  of  explosives,  and  extreme  care 
has  to  be  taken  in  packing  to  prevent  the  inclu- 
sion of  foreign  matter  ;  a  lost  knife,  for  instance, 
may  necessitate  the  careful  search  of  tons  of 
charcoal,  as  it  might  be  sufficient  to  cause  an  ex- 
plosion in  the  rolling  machines  of  the  powder 
factories. 


Perhaps  the  trade  which  holds  out  the  most 
alluring  prospects  in  this  connection  is  that  of  the 
making  of  sugar  from  the  Sugar  Beet.  After  meat 
and  grain,  sugar  is  our  most  important  food  im- 
port, and  it  is  likely  to  increase  indefinitely  in 
demand  with  the  spread  of  civilisation,  increased 
population,  and  the  rise  in  the  standard  of  living. 
Tn  the  time  of  Napoleon  the  world  w;i6  dependent 
on  canes  for  its  supply  of  sugar,  but  the  English 
navy  having  cut  off  the  supply  of  cane  sugar  to 
the  Continent,  Napoleon  promptly  started  to 
make  sugar  from  the  Beet.  He  planted  thou- 
sands of  acres  with  this  vegetable,  and  estab- 
lished many  factories  in  France,  with  the  result 
that  Beet  sugar  wa6  gradually  substituted  for 
Cane  sugar.  Last  yajfrr  of  the  2,000.000  tons  of 
sugar  we  imported,  only  20  per  cent,  was  Cane. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  remainder  was  imported 
from  Germany  and  Austria.  The  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Sugar  Supply  has  adroitly  purchased 
about  a  million  tons  of  Cane  sugar  (present  and 
future  crop),  thus  ensuring  a  plentiful  supply  for 
the  time  being.  The  importation  by  traders  of 
sugar  into  this  country  has  now  been  stopped,  in 


establish  the  industry.  Many  must  have  been 
accustomed  to  Beet  growing,  and  incidentally 
much  work  of  all  descriptions  would  be  pro- 
vided. Moreover,  this  plan  meets  to  a  certain 
extent  the  objection  made  in  some  quarters  that 
work  given  to  the  Belgian  refugees  means  less 
work  for  our  own  needy  countrymen. 

Sir  H.  Rider  Haggard,  in  his  book  entitled 
Rural  Denmark  and  Its  Lessons,  mentions 
that  the  sugar  factories  in  that  country  are  pay 
ing  a  dividend  of  17  to  20  per  cent.  As  to  the 
objection  that  was  suggested,  to  him  by  Danish 
farmers  that  England  was  unsuitable  for  the 
growing  of  Beet  on  account  of  insufficient  sun- 
shine, he  points  out  that  this  does  not  tally  with 
the  facts  recorded  by  the  Meteorological  Offic« 
concerning  the  south-eastern  English  counties. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  his  own  experiments 
ami  those  of  others  in  the  growing  of  Beet  have 
been  far  from  encouraging,  but  in  these  cases 
the  Beets  were  shipped  to  Holland  for  treat- 
ment. It  is,  in  fact,  essential  to  have  factories 
on  the  spot.  The  "  schnetzel  "  or  shredded  flesh 
of  the  Beet  can  be  used   as  a  serviceable  food  for 


Fig.    135. 


-MR.     FAHRER'S    STELLERA,     WITH    "FIERY    RUBY    BUDS. 

(See  p.  348.) 


order  to  prevent  German  and  Austrian  sugar 
from  entering  through  neutral  countries.  When 
European  conditions  again  become  settled  Beet 
growing  on  the  Continent,  sugar  refining,  and  ex- 
portation to  England  will  doubtless  be  resumed; 
but  the  devastation  of  the  Belgian,  French,  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  Beet  fields,  together  with  the 
general  interruption  of  industry,  will  tend  to  a 
shortage  in  the  output  for  some  time  to  come. 
As  an  increase  rather  than  a  decrease  in  the 
demand  may  reasonably  be  expected  in  the 
future,  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  to  other 
sources  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Many  of  those 
who  have  witnessed  the  various  attempts  at 
Sugar  Beet  growing  in  England,  in  spite  of  the 
disappointments  and  failures  inevitable  in  the 
case  of  small  undertakings,  started  in  the  face  of 
a  gigantic  and  well-established  Continental  in- 
dustry, still  confidently  believe  in  its  success. 
Many  readers  will  have  seen  the  leader  which 
appeared  recently  in  the  Daily  Chronicle  urging 
the  Govei  nment  to  take  action  in  the  matter. 
As  the  writer  pointed  out,  it  might  well  be  to 
our  mutual  advantage  if  the  many  Belgian  re- 
fugees  at  present  in  our  country   helped   us   to 


stock ;  treacle  is  also  separated  in  the  processes 
of  refining,  which  is  used  for  making  cattle  food. 
In  the  Danish  factory  described  by  Sir  H.  Rider 
Haggard  the  mud  which  is  washed  from  the 
Beet  is  pumped  up  and  allowed  to  run  a  distance 
of  two  miles  from  the  factory,  where  by  this 
means  twenty  acres  of  excellent  land  are  formed 
every  year  from  a  useless  swamp.  All  these 
economies  must  be  effected  by  the  grower  him- 
self, and  should  have  a  definite  effect  on  the 
profits.  Furthermore,  co-operation  among  the 
growers,  or  at  the  least  close  relations  between 
themselves  and  with  the  factories,  will  be  essen- 
tial. The  factory  must  not  only  be  able  to  rely 
on  3,  certain  minimum  crop,  but  must  know  the 
approximate  amount  of  that  crop  before  starting 
the  season's  work.  In  previous  agitations  for  a 
real  attempt  to  start  the  industry,  it  is  probable 
that  enthusiastic  advocates  painted  the  possi- 
bilities in  too  glowing  colours  and  ignored  6orr.e 
of  the  facts  brought  to  light  by  experience  on  the 
Continent.  On  the  other  hand,  science  and  prac- 
tice have  greatly  increased  the  percentage  of 
sugar  yield  in  the  Beet,  and  will  doubtless  make 
still    further   progress.      There  are   also   further 
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possibilities  in    the    utilisation    of   by-products. 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Leeds,  in 
a  report  to  the  Dominion  Government,  draws  at- 
tention to  an  investigation  into  the  use  of  by- 
products in  the  Sugar  Beet  industry,  and  to  a 
method  perfected  by  a  French  firm.  Out  of 
70,000  tons  of  Beet  treated  for  the  production  of 
sugar,  9,000  tons  of  scum  are  produced ;  5,003 
tons  of  this  scum  consist  of  moisture-  and  sac- 
charine matter,  the  remaining  4,000  is  carbonate 
of  lime.  To  this  lime  1,100  tons  of  clay  are 
added,  and  after  being  submitted  to  certain  pro- 
cesses of  burning  and  crushing  the  mixture  be- 
comes at  last  3,162  tons  of  cement,  which  is 
found  to  fetch  a  fair  price  on  the  market.  As, 
however,  the  lime  has  previous.lv  been  used  in 
the  Beet  troughs  for  the  purpose  of  refining  and 
clarifying,  this  is  really  a  recovered  rather  than 
a  direct  by-product- 
Articles  dealing  with  the  Sugar  Beet  industry 
and  inviting  the  Government  to  lay  out 
£1,000,000  at  once  in  preliminary  expenses,  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Robertson-Scott  ("  Home 
Counties")  have  appeared  in  the  October  and 
November  numbers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.* 
Since  a  single  factory  costs  about  £200,000,  and 
immediate  a.ction  i6  necessary  if  the  advantages 
of  the  present  conditions  are  going  to  be  made 
use  of,  it  certainly  seems  as  if  nothing  but  State 
action  is  likely  to  meet  the  case.  In  Mr.  Robert- 
son-Scott's own  words,  however,  "  a  culture  that 
teaches  good  farming,  a  crop  that,  unlike  Man- 
golds, is  saleable  for  cash  ;  that  gives  the  agri- 
culturist a  6torable  winteT  food  supply  for  his 
stock,  supplementary  to  Mangolds,  Turnips  and 
Hay  :  and  that,  in  effect,  returns  to  the  soil  all 
the  crop  but  the  sugar  it  contains" — this  surely 
is  worth  an  organised  national  effort  to  secure. 
Wilfrid  Evans. 


THE   ROME   CONVENTION:   A  DIGEST 
AND   COMMENTARY. 


The  proposal  to  commit  this  country  to  active 
participation  in  the  Rome  Convention  is  fraught 
with  such  serious  consequences  to  the  horticul- 
tural trade  that  we  consider  it  our  duty  to  set 
forth  in  plain  language  the  essential  provisions 
of  the  Convention,  and  to  make  such  comments 
as  are  necessary  to  elucidate  the  meaning  and 
bearing  of  certain  of  its  clauses. 

The  prime  objects  of  the  Convention  are  (1)  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  plant  pests  from  one 
country  to  another ;  and  (2)  to  provide  for  inter- 
national co-operation  in  fighting  them  where  they 
occur.  The  Convention  is  limited  in  scope  to 
plants  cultivated  by  nurserymen  and  florists,  and 
excludes  agricultural  plants. 

Horticulture,  in  other  words,  is  to  provide  the 
material  for,  and  bear  the  consequences  of,  this 
experiment    in   international   legislation. 

The  Convention  was  signed  by  the  three  dele- 
gates sent  as  representatives  of  this  country,  and 
was  reported  to  the  Foreign  Office  for  final  ap- 
proval and  acceptance.  As  the  outcome  of  a 
meeting  called  to  consider  the  bearing  of  the  Con- 
vention on  horticultural  trade,  a  committee  was 
appointed,  and  has  found  itself  unable  to  re- 
commend adhesion  to  the  Convention  in  its 
present  form.  Nevertheless,  in  the  most  recent 
publication  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  (Report, 
Horticultural  Branch),  language  is  held  which 
suggests  that  the  Board  is  satisfied  with  the 
terms  of  the  Convention,  and  is  looking  forward 
to  its  ratification.  The  situation  is,  therefore, 
serious,  and  it  is  of  importance  that  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  industry  of  horticulture  shall 
understand  the  significance  of  the  Convention,  its 
probable  effects  on  trade,  and  the  legislation 
which  the  Government  must  pledge  itself  to  in- 
troduce in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  instrument. 
-  1.  There  is  a  general  opinion  that  the  Conven- 
tion is  concerned  only  with  regulating  the  import 
and  export  of  plants,  and  that  it  is  not  concerned 

•  Sugar  Beet :   Some  tarts  mnl  Same    TUurions    (Field" 
Office),  by  the  same  author,  may  interest  readers. 


with  the  movement  of  plants  within  a  country. 
This  opinion  is  erroneous.  Section  I.,  1  of  the 
Convention  makes  it  clear  that  there  will  be  far- 
reaching  interference  with  the  movement  of 
plants  within  a  country  directly  those  plants  are 
found  to  be  infected  with  a  pest  scheduled  by 
another  adhering  country. 

2.  In  order  to  provide  means  for  determining 
the  appearance  of  a  scheduled  pest  a  system  of 
inspection  of  all  nurseries  and  similar  establish- 
ments must  be  instituted.  This  means  the  regis- 
tration of  all  establishments  which  produce 
plants  for  sale,  and  their  inspection  by  officials 
of  the  Board.  On  the  discovery  by  an  inspec- 
tor of  a  scheduled  pest  the  nuisery  will  be  de- 
clared to  be  infested,  and  the  fact  will  be  pub- 
lished in  this  and  in  all  other  adhering  countries. 
(Of.  I.,  2.) 

3.  The  Convention  contemplates  common  legis- 
lative and  administrative  action  for  protecting 
plants  and  checking  disease.  Inasmuch  as  there 
exists  already  in  certain  countries  legislation 
which  prescribes  remedies  for  the  prevention  or 
eradication  of  sundry  scheduled  pesls,  power  will 
be  provided  by  clause  1,  section  3  (I.,  3),  to  im- 
pose on  nurserymen  the  application  of  such 
remedies  a6  the  experts  or  officials  of  the  adher- 
ing states  may  prescribe.  Adecjuate  or  not, 
growers  will  be  compelled  to  adopt  them,  and 
from  commands  of  this  kind  there  will  be  no 
appeal.  It  should  be  noted,  moreover,  that  a 
country  which  is  unable  to  satisfy  other  countries 
that  the  prescribed  remedies  are  being  applied, 
may  be  penalised  by  hindrance  of  its  exports,  as, 
for  example,  by  inspection  at  the  port  of  entry. 

4.  The  Convention  provides  for  the  official 
regulation  of  packing  and  transport  of  plants. 
The  purport  of  I.,  4  is  to  require  that  nurseries 
must  pack  and  send  out  their  stock  by  certain 
fixed  methods.  It  is  likely  that  one  condition 
imposed  will  be  that  plants  must  be  washed  clean 
of  earth  ;  another  that  only  clean,  new  cases  may 
be  used.  It  may  be  necessary  to  give  several 
days'  notice  of  despatch  and  to  keep  parcels  open 
until  they  have  been  inspected.  Such  regula- 
tions already  exist  elsewhere,  and  since  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Convention  is  'to  ensure  common 
action  in  all  adhering  countries,  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  similar  regulations  will  be  imposed 
here.  Once  the  Convention  is  ratified,  any  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  Board  may  be  defended 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  required  by  the 
terms  of  the  Convention  and  by  the  decrees  of 
the  Institute  at  Rome. 

5.  Section  2  of  the  Convention  requires  that  a 
Government  service  of  phytopathology  shall  be 
created,  and  the  minimal  conditions  for  such  a 
service   are  : — ■ 

(1)  One  or  more  research  institutes. 

(2)  Efficient  inspection  of  nurseries,  etc. 

(3)  Inspection  of  al!  consignments. 

(4)  Issue   of    phytopathologioal   certificates. 

Of  these  conditions  all  but  the  first  are  to  be  in 
operation  on  ratification,  and  the  first  is  to  be 
established  within  two  years  after  ratification. 

6.  Section  4  defines  the  scope  of  the  Conven- 
tion, which  is  to  include  all  nursery  stock,  fruit 
trees,  flowering  bulbs,  and  cut  flowers.  Since 
they  are  not  in  the  list  of  things  explicitly  ex- 
cluded it  must  be  held  to  include  all  wild 
plants. 

7.  Section  5  provides  that  adhering  States  will 
not  admit  living  plants,  buds,  scions,  grafts, 
etc.,  flowering  bulbs,  cut  flowei'6,  except,  when 
accompanied  by  a  phytopat-hological  certificate 
given  by  a  competent  officer  of  the  exporting 
country.  Thus  the  import  of  all  plants  from 
countries  not  issuing  certificates  is  barred,  and 
trade  is  limited  to  the  import  of  wild  and  culti- 
vated plants  existing  in  adhering  countries. 

8.  It  has  been  urged  by  its  official  exponents 
that  the  Convention  will  facilitate  trade ;  never- 
theless, the  Convention  expressly  provides  in 
Section  7  that  each  adhering  country  reserves 
the  Tight  to  inspect  imports,  and  consignments 
which  a.r^  found  to  be  infected  with  scheduled 
pests  will  be  refused   or  burnt — the  refusal  of  a 


consignment  being  communicated  to  the  export- 
ing country.  There  is  therefore  no  guarantee 
that  adhesion  to  the  Convention  will  bring  any 
relief  to  the  trader. 

9.  Section  9  provides  that  States  with  contigu- 
ous frontiei'6  can  arrange  for  the  exchange  of 
plants  in  the  frontier  zones.  France,  Italy,  and 
other  similarly  related  countries  have  a  ready 
means  of  contracting  out  of  the  Convention. 
England  lacking  the  convenience  of  a  contiguous 
frontier  has  no  such  means  of  evasion. 

A  nurseryman  of  one  country  need  only  open  a 
branch  on  the  frontier  to  have  freedom  to  im- 
port and  export  what  he  pleases. 

10.  Adhering  States  provide  (Section  10) 
schedules  of  the  pests,  which  are  to  appear  on 
the  certificates.  No  indication  of  the  contents 
of  the  schedule  has  yet  been  given  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  this  country,  and  it  ma}'  be  sug- 
gested confidently  that  had  they  endeavoured  to 
draw  up  the  schedule  before  their  visit  to  Rome 
they  would  never  have  signed  the  Convention. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  menace  to 
which  cultivatoi'6  in  this  country  are  ex- 
posed by  the  importation  of  pests,  let  us  consider 
the  eleven  insect  pests  at  present  scheduled.  Of 
the  eleven,  six  already  occur  in  this  country  ;  one 
is  imported  frequently  in  spite  of  its  prohibition, 
and  another  has  certainly  often  come  into  this 
country. 

In  the  opinion  of  those  best  able  to  judge  only 
one  of  the  eleven  scheduled  pests  is  worth  a  place 
on  a  prohibiting  schedule,  and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  this  suspicious  pest  is  the  one  which 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture (1914)  cannot  become  a  pest  in  this 
country. 

11.  Adhering  States  may  not  extend  to  non- 
adhering  States  more  favoura-hle  treatment  than 
that  which  they  offer  to  other  adhering  States 
(Section  11).  The  practical  effect  of  this  section 
is  obscure.  It  may  be  meaningless.  If  it  means 
what  it  says,  and  if  enforced,  it  would  result  in 
restriction  of  trade  between  a  country  and  non- 
adhering  States,  and  would  prohibit  trade  be- 
tween a  country  and  non-adhering  States  not 
possessing  phytopathological  service. 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


Sweet    Peas    for    Profit.* 

It  has  been  no  secret  that  Sweet  Peas — seeds — ■ 
have  been  a  paying  crop  to  a  few  specialists  for 
some  years  past,  or  since  the  boom  in  Spencers, 
or,  as  they  are  frequently  termed  in  this,  the 
newest  volume  on  Sweet  Peas,  Orchid-flowered 
Peas.  And  Henry  Eckford  did  very  well  in 
the  later  years  of  his  connection.  He  once  told 
me  that  he  could  have  soldi  bushels  of  novelties 
when  there  was  perhaps  no  more  than  a  pound 
of  each  in  existence,  American  orders  coming  in 
in  that  form.  Mr.  Harrison  Dick's  book,  while 
giving  due  notice  to  seedling  raising,  demon- 
strates the  value  of  the  flowers  commercially, 
particularly  when  cultivated  under  glass,  and 
produced  from  October  till  outdoor  flowers  come 
in.  In  England  there  are  a  few  establishments 
in  which  glass  culture  is  proceeding  on  a  large 
scale,  the  flowers  being  grown  to  exhibition 
standard,  but  it  is  clear  from  the  statements 
that  Mr.  Dick  provides  that  the  American 
florist  is  far  in  advance  of  us.  For  one  thing, 
he  grows  a  different  strain  of  Pea,  one  that 
flowers  with  more  or  less  freedom  during  the 
winter  months,  and  quite  distinct  from  the 
English  strain.  These  are  derived  from  the 
old  early  flowering  Blanche  Ferry,  Spenceri.-ed, 
and  provided  with  long  stems,  and  of  a 
variety  of  colours.  One  of  the  best  is  of  Austra- 
lian lineage,  by  name  Yarrawa,  and,  in- 
deed1, all  the  names  are  new  to  us,  while  tha 
estimates   of    their    qualities    make    us    wish    to 

*  Sweet  Peas  for  Profit  :  Cultivation — under  Glass  and 
Outdoors.  By  J.  Harrison  Dick,  New  York,  1914.  With 
illustrations. 
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get  hold  of  such  excellent  forcing  varieties. 
Growers  are  found'  all  over  the  United  States 
and  in  Canada,  the  structures  in  which  they  are 
grown  being  large,  tall,  and  roomy,  and  the 
general  treatment  similar  to  that  which  Carna- 
tions like,  though,  of  course,  the  cultural  de- 
tails are  different.  The  book  is  written  in  terse 
and  practical  language,  and  no  part  of  the 
subject  seems  to  have  been  missed,  though  ever 
so  slightly  noticed.     It  appears   to  be  a  volume 


region  they  are  visiting,  owe  a  fresh  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Mr.  H.  S.  Thompson.  To  his 
former  useful  books  on  Alpine  and  sub-Alpine 
plants,  he  has  added  the  one  before  us  dealing 
solely  with  the  rich  and  peculiar  flora  of  the 
Cote  d'Azur,  as  a  Frenchman  calls  it,  the 
Riviera  of  others.  It  is  a  worthy  companion  to 
his  older  books,  for,  despite  the  fact  that  1,800 
species  of  plants  are  described  sufficiently  fully 
for  easy    determination,    that   keys  are   provided 


Fig.  136.- 


-SOPHRO-CATTLEYA      NOVEMBER     ll'ATTLEYA     PORTIA      > 
R.H.S.    Award    of    Merit,     November    17    (see 


ophronitisgrandiflora). 
342). 


that    ought    to    have   a    definite    value    to   most 
gardeners.     R.  P.  Brolticr-ton 

Flowering    Plants   of   the    Riviera." 

Those  holiday-makers  whose  travels  take  them 
beyond  our  own  shores,  and  who  like  to  carry 
with  them  one  handy  book  that  will  help  them 
to  distinguish   and  name  the  wild   plants  of   the 

*  Flmi-erintj  Plants  i.J  the  ttiv  era.  By  II.  Mmait Thompson, 
with  Introduction  l.y  A.  G.  Tansley,  M.  A.  (Longmans, 
Gre?n  &  Co.,  London,  10s.  6d  ). 


to  the  genera,  and  that  in  the  case  of  most  of 
the  local  species,  localities  are  given,  yet  it  is 
such  a  slender  and  portable  volume  that  no  one 
should  grudge  it  space  and  weight  in  his 
luggage. 

It  also  contaii  s  a  useful  chapter  on  collecting 
and  drying  plants,  a  short  glossary,  and  a  very 
interesting  introduction  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Tansley, 
in  which  are  described  the  main  features,  and 
the  associations  of  plants,  in  tlie  vegetation  of 
this  shore  of  the  Mediterranean. 


It  is  therefore  a  fuller  and  more  ambitious 
work  than  the  delightful  little  volume  on  the 
same  flora  that  Professor  Penzig  contributed  to 
the  useful  pocket  floras  in  the  Bibliotheque  de 
Poche  du  Naturalist©  series.  Mr.  Thompson 
expresses  his  disapproval  of  the  144  coloured 
plates  in  Professor  Penzig's  book,  but,  though 
inexpensively  reproduced,  and  not  very  artistic 
as  to  colouring,  they  are  excellent  in  drawing,  and 
show  -clearly  the  characters  of  the  plants.  Now 
the  figures  in  Mr.  Thompson's  book  are  very 
charmingly  drawn  and  coloured,  but  have  been 
reduced  to  such  microscopic  dimensions  that 
one  feels  the  size  must  be  as  great  a  trial  to  the 
proper  pride  of  the  clever  artist  and  botanist 
who  drew  them,  as  it  is  to  the  eyesight  of  the 
average  reader. 

Such  plants  as  Crucianella  maritima,  Ono- 
brychis  Caput-galli,  and  Ruta  angustifolia 
might  have  been  more  usefully  portrayed  if  a 
smaller  portion  of  the  original  drawing  had  been 
reproduced  on  a  larger  scale,  after  the  plan  used 
in  the  admirable  line  drawings  in  the  Abbe 
Coste's  Flore  de  France. 

The  text  shows  an  intimate  knowledge,  not 
only  with  this  recent  work,  but  also  with  the 
other  good  books  mentioned  in  the  preface,  and 
dealing  with  the  various  portions  of  this  rich 
and  interesting  flora.  But,  besides  that,  there  is 
abundant  evidence,  especially  among  the  plants 
of  the  Var  district,  of  original  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  plants  at  home.  For  anyone  then 
who  is  not  prepared  to  carry  half  a  dozen  large 
volumes  with  him  on  his  wanderings  in  this 
region,  Mr.  Thompson's  book  should  prove  a 
useful  and   sufficient  floral   guide. 

It  has  been  very  carefully  .prepared  and 
printed,  and  is  wonderfully  free  from  misprints 
and  errors.  Tiger  Lily,  as  the  English  name  of 
i  ilium  croceum,  the  word  glaucose  in  the  de- 
scription of  Capparis  spinosa,  and  a  not  that 
seems  to  be  doing  duty  for  the  word  hot  under 
Ecballium,  call  for  revision.  One  hopes  it  may 
not  be  long  before  a  similar  volume  appears, 
dealing  with  the  plants  of  the  higher  ranges  of 
the  Maritime  and  perhaps  the  Ligurian  Alps; 
but  in  the  meanwhile  this  one  ought  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  attracting  those  who  have  not  yet 
visited  the  region  to  the  study  of  the  beautiful 
and  interesting  wild  plants  of  the  Riviera. 


TREES    AND     SHRUBS. 


HARDY  BAMBOOS  DURING  THE  PAST 
SEASON. 

Although  the  past  summer  has  been  a  rather 
dry  one,  hardy  Bamboos  have  made  very  satis- 
factory growth  in  many  instances,  especially 
where  the  plants  were  liberally  mulched  early 
in  the  summer  and  given  copious  waterings 
during  the  dry  weather.  A  season  like  the  past 
is  undoubtedly  favourable  to  Bamboos  providing 
that  they  are  supplied  with  moisture  at  the 
roots,  though  without  such  a  supply  the  growth 
would  probably  be  comparatively  meagre. 

With  us  some  young  plants  of  Arundinaria 
nobilis  raised  from  6eed  collected  in  the  open 
garden  here  have  thrown  up  a  number  of  young 
culms  to  a  height  of  8  feet.  These  growths  were 
made  rather  late  in.  the  season,  however,  so  it 
remains  to  be  seen  how  they  will  survive  in  the 
©vent  of  a  severe  winter.  It  is  most  desirable  to 
encourage  growth  fairly  early  in  the  season,  for 
'then  it  has  a  much  better  chance  of  becoming 
matured  before  sharp  frosts  and  snow  ar©  ex- 
perienced. 

Phyllostachys  suiphurea,  a  rather  uncommon,' 
species  of  nobis  aspect,  has  produced  very  grati- 
fying results.  Hitherto  our  plant  was  rather 
small,  and  during  the  three  years  it  has  occu- 
pied its  present  position  it  had  made  very  little 
growth;  this  season,  however,  the  erect  spear- 
fike  oulms  attained  a  height  of  12  feet  by  the  end 
of  July ;  but  I  believe  this  Bamboo  is  capable  of 
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far  more  extended  growth.  The  culms  are  now 
well  branched  and  the  leaves  developed. 

P.  marliacea  is  a  vigorous  species,  after  the 
style  of  P.  Quilioi ;  when  fully  developed  the 
stems  are  well  branched  and  inclined  to  be  pen- 
dulous. P.  viridi-glaucescens  is  one  of  the  best 
Bamboos;  it  succeeds  in  most  gardens  where 
these  graceful  plants  thrive,  and  never  fails  to 
make  vigorou6  growth  annually.  P.  flexuosa  ie 
something  similar  to  the  above,  but  not  quite  so 
vigorous.  In  P.  Henonis  we  have  one  of  the  most 
graceful  plants  in  the  genus  ;  its  beautiful  wav- 
ing plumes  invariably  compel  admiration.  This 
year  .the  plants  have  thrown  up  their  young 
culms  to  an  unusual  height.  P.  fastuosa,  the 
noblest  species  that  is  hardy  in  our  climate, 
has  made  considerable  progress,  and  is  in- 
creasing its  tendency  to  run  at  the  root. 
Some  of  the  new  culms  have  attained  a 
height  of  16  feet,  although  I  am  aware  it  grows 
taller  in  some  gardens.  This  Bamboo  is  very  up- 
right in  growth,  and  a.  large  group  creates  an 
imposing  effect  when  set  in  the  midst  of  more 
dwaTf  varieties. 

In  Arundinaria  nitida  we  have  one  of  the  most 
attractive  Bamboos ;  its  graceful  aspect  and  dense 
masses  of  fine  green  foliage  render  it  suitable  to 
grow  as  an  isolated  specimen  on  the  lawn.  When 
given  congenial  conditions  a  small  plant  will  soon 
attain  large  proportions.  Some  of  our  specimens 
have  reached  a  height  of  15  feet  and  are  8  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  base. 

A.  anceps  is  equally  desirable  for  an  isolated 
position.  The  dense  plumo6e  growths  are  a  fea- 
ture of  this  species,  and  a6  the  rhizomes  are  very 
active  it  spreads  rapidly  and  soon  forms  an  im- 
posing object. 

A.  spathiflora  is  somewhat  similar  in  appear- 
ance, but  does  not  spread  60  quickly.  A.  race- 
mosa  and  A.  aristata  have  several  points-  in  com- 
mon, but  of  the  two  I  prefer  the  latter.  This 
Bamboo  has  reached  a  height  of  11  feet  with 
us ;  it  makes  a  good  specimen  plant,  and  its 
purple  branchlets  are  an  attractive  feature. 
Phyllostachys  violascens  is  another  distinct 
species,  which  makes  satisfactory  growth  every 
year.  Unfortunately  it  does  not  take  very  kindly 
to  our  climate,  and  a  certain  number  of  the 
growths  die  annually.  However,  the  purplish- 
violet  culms  are  conspicuously  beautiful  when 
seen  at  their  best. 

Early  in  May  is  the  best  time  to  plant  hardy 
Bamboos ;  they  require  a  sheltered  position  and 
prefer  deep,  rich  and  moist  soil.  ,7.  Gardner, 
Batsford  Park  Gardens,  Gloucestershire. 

PYRACANTHA  ANGUSTIFOLIA 
(COTONEASTER  ANGUSTIFOLIA,  Franchet). 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Franchet  erred  in 
placing  this  6hrub  in  the  genus  Gotoneaster.  It 
is  similar  in  all  generic  essentials  to  the  well- 
known  "  Pyracanth  "  of  gardens — Pyracantha 
coccinea  or  Crataegus  Pyracantha.  It  first  be- 
came known  to  English  cultivators  through  M. 
Maurice  de  Vilmorin,  in  whose  fine  collections 
at  Les  Barres  I  saw  it  six  years  ago  in  great 
beauty.  About  that  time  it  was  shown  before 
the  R.H.S.  and  given  a  First-class  Certificate. 
From  its  behaviour  for  a  few  years  after  its  intro- 
duction to  this  country,  many  people  were  in- 
clined to  consider  its  merits  had  been  rated  too 
highly,  for  it  did'  not  bear  fruit  freely.  This, 
probably,  was  due  to  juvenility,  for  during  the 
last  few  years  it  has  made  a  brilliant  display 
each  autumn  On  the  whole,  as  an  evergreen 
for  walls,  it  is  superior  to  P.  coccinea,  chiefly 
because  of  the  long-persisting  nature  of  the 
fruits,  and  because  birds  do  not  touch  them. 
P.  coccinea  has  for  several  weeks  been  denuded 
of  its  fruits,  but  P.  angustifolia  is  not  only  in 
full  beauty,  but  will  remain  so  until  next 
March.  The  fruits  are  of  about  the  same  size 
and  shape  as  those  of  the  older  species,  but  of  a 
yellower  shade.  Its  foliage  differs,  in  being 
narrower,  more  downy,  and  often  without  teeth. 
It  is  not  so  hardy  as  P.  coccinea,  and  near 
London  will  not  succeed  permanently  away  from 
a  wall.  It  is  a  native  of  Western  China.    W.  J.  B. 


The  Week's  Work. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  C.  II.  Cook,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
Knowsley    Hall.    Lancashire. 

Chrysanthemums.  — When  the  flowering  is 
over  cut  the  stems  down  to  within  4  inches 
of  the  pot  and  store  the  plants  in  a  light 
frost-proof  house  to  furnish  cuttings.  Bush 
varieties  are  flowering  freely,  and  may  be 
arranged  in  groups  in  the  conservatory  or 
greenhouse.  Employ  a  little  fire-heat  and 
admit  air  to  keep  the  atmosphere  buoyant. 
Plants  not  yet  in  flower  may  be  fed  with 
a  little  weak  soot  water  until  the  blooms  ex- 
pand. No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  as 
to  the  best  time  for  inserting  Chrysanthemum 
cuttings.  It  is  always  advisable  to  insert  as  many 
of  the  specimen  Japanese  and  incurved  varieties 
as  can  be  procured  by  the  first  week  in  December. 
To  root  them  earlier  than  this  may  result  in  buds 
developing  precociously  in  May.  On  the  contrary, 
if  rooted  in  January  the  plants  will  not  have  a 
long  season  of  growth,  and  will  be  dwarf  with 
inferior  flowers.  My  system  is  to  dibble  the 
cuttings  of  Japanese  and  incurved  varieties 
around  the  sides  of  3-inch  pots ;  bush  varieties 
may  be  rooted  in  boxes.  The  soil  may  consist 
of  one  part  loam  and  the  remainder  equal  amounts 
of  leaf-mould  and  sharp  sand.  Select  only 
healthy  cuttings,  and  from  near  to  the  base  of 
the  old  stool ;  make  them  about  4  inches  long. 
They  may  be  rooted  in  a  propagating  case  placed 
close  to  the  roof-glass  in  a  house,  or  in  a  portion 
of  a  heated  frame  partitioned  off  so  as  to  be  made 
nearly  airtight.  Make  up  the  bed  with  a 
staging  of  boards  to  within  14  inches  of  the  glass, 
covering  the  boards  with  a  layer  of  ashes  which 
will  keep  the  frame  uniformly  moist.  The 
temperature  should  be  45°  to  50°.  Moisture 
condensed  on  the  glass  must  be  removed  once 
daily.  When  rooted,  grow  the  cuttings  on  a 
shelf  near  to  the  roof-glass,  and  prevent  draughts, 
which  would  cause  mildew  to  attack  the  leaves 
Dust  the  tips  of  the  shoots  with  tobacco  powder 
or  syringe  them  with  a  weak  insecticide  to  de- 
stroy aphis.  Bush  varieties  for  general  purposes 
may  be  propagated  in  January. 

Stbeptocarpus.-  Water  the  roots  of 
Streptocarpus  sparingly  in  the  winter,  but  do 
not  allow  the  soil   to  become  dust-dry. 

Schizasthus.— Seedling  Schizanthuses  should 
be  transferred  to  3-inch  pots,  filled  with  a  light, 
sandy  compost.  Grow  the  plants  in  a  cool  frame, 
but  nrotect  them  from  frost. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  Hedley  Warren,    Gardener  to  the  Aston-Clinton 
Park  Estate  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild),  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

Vinery.— In  starting  vineries  regulate  the  tem- 
perature with  extreme  care.  When  the  weather 
is  not  favourable  for  admitting  air  employ  less 
fire-heat ;  but  on  mild,  sunny  days,  the  tempera- 
ture may  be  increased.  As  soon  as  the  buds  have 
burst  the  temperature  on  mild  nights  may  be  60°, 
with  a  corresponding  rise  during  the  daytime. 
As  soon  as  the  leaves  of  later  vines  have  fallen 
and  the  bunches  cut,  the  plants  may  be  pruned. 
Some  of  the  healthiest  and  best-matured  wood 
may  be  saved  to  furnish  eyes  for  propagating 
purposes.  See  that  the  outlets  of  the  main 
drains  of  the  border  are  clear  of  soil  and  rubbish. 
Outside  borders  must  be  protected  from  rains,  or 
the  roots  will  be  too  wet  and  cold. 

Cucumbers.— Young  Cucumbers  planted  at 
the  end  of  August  or  early  in  September  are 
making  satisfactory  growths,  and  should  be  en- 
couraged to  grow  freely  for  the  present.  Watch 
the  condition  of  the  plants  carefully. "  and 
directlv  the  leaves  assume  a  light  green  colour,  or 
become  curled,  feed  the  roots  with  a  little  soot 
water,  or  some  other  weak  stimulant.  Old  plants 
that  are  still  fruitful  should  be  retained  for  a 
time,  as  they  sometimes  continue  to  crop  well 
until  early  in  spring.  Exercise  care  in  the  re- 
moval of  old  shoots,  and  apply  a  little  powdered 
charcoal  and  flowers   of   sulphur  to  the  cut  sur- 


faces to  prevent  rotting.  Furnish  the  space  with 
as  many  young  shoots  as  possible,  and  remove 
old  and  unhealthy  leaves.  From  time  to  time 
top-dress  the  roots  with  a  little  fresh  soil,  which 
should  be  warmed  to  the  temperature  of  the 
house.  It  is  sometimes  an  advantage  to  remove 
a  portion  of  the  old  soil  and  replenish  with  fresh 
compost. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.— If  ripe  fruit  is 
required  in  May  close  the  house  now,  but  do  not 
employ  fire-heat  for  a  week  or  two  afterwards. 
The  night  temperature  should  not  exceed  55°,  but 
during  the  day  it  may  reach  60°,  provided  plenty 
of  air  is  admitted.  Syringe  the  trees  twice  daily 
with  tepid  water,  and  keep  the  surface  of  the 
border  moist,  especially  the  part  next  to  the  hot- 
water  pipes.  If  evaporating  troughs  or  pans  are 
placed  on  the  hot-water  pipes  there  will  not  be 
so  much  need  to  damp  the  border  and  paths.  The 
outside  borders  may  be  covered  with  fermenting 
materials  to  warm  the  soil  and  thus  stimulate  the 
roots  :  but  the  material  must  be  protected  from 
rains  by  placing  sheets  of  corrugated  iron  or  tar- 
paulin in  position. 

Plums  in  Pots.— If  there  is  no  special  house 
for  growing  Plums  in  pots  the  trees  may  be 
forced  in  any  suitable  house,  where  the  tem- 
perature does  not  exceed  45°  at  night  and 
60°  by  day  —  unless  by  sun-heat  —  until 
the  blossom  expands.  When  the  fruit  is 
set  the  temperature  may  be  increased  to  60° ;  and 
after  the  fruits  have  stoned  it  may  be  raised  to 
65°.  Admit  plenty  of  air  during  mild  weather. 
The  trees  should  be  syringed  lightly  overhead'  at 
least  once  daily  until  the  flowers  expand,  when  a 
dry  air  is  best ;  but  syringing  may  be  resumed 
after  the  fruit  has  set.  See  that  the  soil  is  never 
dry,  as  drought  at  the  roots  would  cause  both  the 
bloom  and  the  fruit  to  drop  prematurely.  The 
following  are  all  excellent  varieties  for  growing 
in  pots  : — Yellow  :  Early  Transparent,  Oullin's 
Golden  Gage,  Golden  Transparent,  Jefferson's, 
Coe's  Golden  Drop.  Denniston's  Superb.  Purple  : 
Kirke's,  River's  Early  Prolific,  Czar,  Coe's 
V-olet,  De  Montfort,  and  Reine  Claude  Vio- 
lette. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  H.  J.  Chapman.  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Cooksox. 
Oakwood,    Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Dendrobium.  —  Certain  Dendrobiums  are 
showing  their  flower-buds,  which  develop  on  the 
side  of  the  pseudo-bulb  opposite  that  from  which 
the  old  leaf  has  fallen.  The  earliest  plants  should 
be  removed  from  their  resting  quarters  and  en- 
couraged to  develop  their  flower-buds  by  suitable 
treatment.  It  is  not  desirable  to  place  the  plants 
immediately  in  a  very  warm  house,  but  they 
should  be  gradually  inured  to  warmer  con- 
ditions commencing  with  the  intermediate  house. 
Only  sufficient  water  will  be  required  at  the  roots 
to  keep  the  pseudo-bulbs  just  plump.  It  is  not 
expected  that  growth  will  be  very  fast  at  this 
season,  and  there  is  no  advantage  in  trying  to 
stimulate  it  by  placing  the  plants  in  considerable 
heat  or  watering  them  liberally.  Excess  in  either 
of  these  details  will  militate  against  successful 
flowering,  for  instead  of  flowers  side-growths  will 
develop.  There  is  a  greater  danger  in  this  re- 
spect with  the  early-flowering  kinds  than  with 
those  that  bloom  later  in  the  year.  The  past 
season  has  been  very  favourable  for  the  develop- 
ing and  ripening  of  the  plants,  but  there  are 
certain  kinds  of  Dendrobium  which  start  to  grow 
from  the  base,  even  before  the  old  growth  is 
matured.  This  is  particularly  true  of  D. 
Wardianum  and  many  of  the  hybrids  which  have 
been  derived  from  that  species.  It  is  advisable  to 
disregard  these  precocious  growths  during  the 
time  the  plants  are  ripening  and  shedding  their 
leaves.  When  the  plants  are  grown  under  cooler, 
more  airy  and  drier  conditions  some  of  the  leaves 
on  the.  secondary  growths  may  decay,  but  as 
soon  as  the  flowers  develop  and  the  plants  re- 
reive  liberal  treatment  these  secondary  growths 
will  develop  with  renewed  vigour  and  form  satis- 
factory pseudo-bulbs  for  next  season's  flowering. 
D.  formosum  giganteum  has  finished  flowering ; 
the  roots  should  be  kept  moderately  dry.  but  the 
plants  should  not  be  subjected  to  a  cool  treat- 
ment during  their  dormant  season.  A  light  posi- 
tion in  the  Cattleya  house  is  suitable  for  this 
Orchid,  which  requires  to  be  grown  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  the  roof-glass  at  all  seasons. 
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THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  W.   Cbcmp,   Gardener  to  Earl  Beauchamp,   K.C.M.G., 
Madresflcld  Court,  Worcestershire: 

Conifers. — Specimen  Conifers  should  be 
kept  clear  of  Ivy,  Brambles,  and  other  plants 
that  would  interfere  with  their  growth,  and  all 
secondary  leaders  should  be  removed  forthwith. 

Mid-season  Chrysanthemums.—  Plants 
that  have  been  grown  especially  for  providing 
cut  blooms  may  be  lifted  from  "the  garden  and 
planted  in  any  kind  of  soil  on  the  floor  of  a 
Peach  house  or  vinery.  Give  the  roots  one  good 
watering  and  the  blooms  will  continue  to  open 
as  though  the  plants  had  been  undisturbed. 
Ventilate  the  house  freely  but  not  on  frosty 
nights.  As  the  varieties  pass  out  of  flower  dig 
up  the  old  stools  of  any  that  are  required  for 
stock  purposes,  plant  the'm  in  pots  or  boxes,  ana 
place  them  in  a  cold  frame,  which  should  be  well 
ventilated.  The  object  is  to  rest  the  plants  until 
the  spring,  when  the  crowns  may  be  pulled  to 
pieces  and  prepared  for  planting  out  in  April. 
Young  side  growths  detached  from  these  old 
plants  flower  earlier  and  better  than  those 
raised  from  cuttings. 

Transplanting  Shrubs.— In  transplanting 
large  shrubs  it  is  necessary  to  remove  them  with 
a  good  ball  of  soil.  Take  out.  a  trench  4  feet  from 
the  stem  and  work  the  soil  from  under  the  roots 
until  the  plant  can  be  pulled  over  with  the  side 
branches  touching  the  ground.  Push  a  couple 
of  stout  planks  underneath  the  ball  to  permit  of 
the  shrub  being  lifted  and  placed  on  a  low  truck 
without  sides.  By  means  of  a  stout  rope  the 
plant  can  be  brought  in  an  upright  position  and 
the  whole  mass  weighing  several  hundredweights 
removed  with  safety  and  ease.  See  that  the  hole 
for  planting  is  made  much  larger  than  the  ball 
of  earth  and  roots,  and  arrange  a  quantity  of 
fresh  loose  soil  at  the  bottom  so  that  the  plant 
rests  firmly  on  its  base,  for  if  spaces  are  left 
they  cannot  afterwards  be  filled  in  properly.  The 
heaviest  side  of  the  tree  should  be  set  facing 
west,  for  it  is  from  that  quarter  that  gales  and 
high  winds  may  be  expected.  Make  the  plants 
secure  to  stakes,  placing  three  stakes  to  form  a 
tripod  with  the  stem  in  the  middle.  In  tying 
allow  for  the  roots  to  settle  a  little  in  the  soil. 

Fallen  Tree  Leaves.— Most  of  the  decidu 
ous  trees  have  shed  their  leaves,  and  the  latter 
should  be  swept  up  and  placed  in  a  heap  to  form 
leaf-mould.  The  leaves  will  be  useful  for  a 
variety  of  purposes,  including  the  making  of 
hotbeds,  for  when  mixed  with  stable  litter  they 
decay  slower  than  the  dung,  and  thus  the  heat 
of  the  bed  is  more  lasting. 

Protecting  Plants.- There  are  certain 
species  of  plants  which  will  survive  the  cold  of 
ordinary  winters,  but  can  only  be  regarded  as 
6emi-hardy,  and  nead  a  slight  protection.  This 
may  be  afforded  by  placing  dry.  freshly-fallen 
tree  leaves  over  their  crowns,  keeping  the 
leaves  in  position  with  a  few  light  tree  branches 
placed  over  them.  Plants  which  need  protection 
in  this  way  include  Montbretias.  Antholyzas. 
Clematis  Davidiana.  Romneya  Coulteri,  Caesal- 
pinia  japoniea,  Nandina  domestica,  Olearia 
maerodonta.  and  Daphne  collina.  In  order  to* 
make  certain  that  cold  will  not  harm  the  plants 
it  is  advisable  to  arrange  a  few  pieces  of  bracken 
Fern  through  and  around  the  head  in  addition  to 
covering  the  crown  and  roots  with  leaves.  It 
is  mv  custom  to  protect  newly  planted  Tea  and 
H.-T.  Roses  for  the  first  winter  in  this  manner, 
removing  the  protective  material  about  Jlarch. 
that  is.  just  before  growth  commences.  It  is 
astonishing  what  a  considerable  amount  of  frost 
a  few  dry,  loosely-placed  leaves  will  ward  off,  the 
leaves  merely  held  in  position  by  a  few  sprigs  of 
the  common  Yew.  Whenever  we  plant  new 
varieties  of  shrubs,  at  Madresfield  Court,  whether 
they  are  hardy  or  only  semi-hardy,  we  always 
afford  a  slight  protection  until  they  have  become 
acclimatised,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
treatment  these  plants  receive  when  they  are 
propagated  and  subsequently  grown  in  batches 
in  sheltered  situations  tends  to  make  them  some- 
what tender.  It  may  be  stated  that  Madresfield 
Court  is  only  130  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and 
the  atmosphere  is  generally  very  humid,  so  that 
when  frosts  occur  they  are  more  harmful  to 
vegetation  than  in  drier  districts. 


Climbers.  — The  pruning  of  climbers  may  be 
commenced,  for  there  is  always  a  great  pressure 
of  such  work  in  the  spring.  'Subjects  that- may 
I).-  attended  to  now  include  Roses.  Clematis,  Figs, 
Pomegranates,  Wistarias,  Berberidopsis  coral- 
lina.  Bridgesii  spioata,  Lonice_ra,  and  Periplcca 
graeca.  In  trimming  the  shoots  allow  some  of 
the  young  growths  to  extend,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  place  of  any  branches  that  have  be- 
come  exhausted. 

Top-dressing    Certain    Plants.— There 

are  certain  flowering  plants,  including  Auriculas, 
Polyanthus,  Lychnis,  Heuchera.  and  some  species 
of  Saxifragas,  which  grow  leggj  above  the  ground 
in  consequence  of  their  root-stocks  lengthening, 
and  these  should  have  a  quantity  of  fresh,  sandy 
loam  and  leaf-mould  placed  about  them. 

Hellebore.  —  Christmas  Roses  are  developing 
their  flowers,  which  should  be  protected  from 
damage  bj  rains  or  frost  by  placing  handlights 
over  them. 

Bulbs.  Guard  against  mice  injuring  bulbs  in 
the  pleasure  grounds,  and  where  pheasants  are 
plentiful,  place  rabbit  wire  in  position  to  prevent 
the  birds  from  picking  tin-  bulbs  out  of  the 
ground. 

THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  J.  G.  Weston,  Gardener  to   Lady  Northcote. 
Eastwell  Park,  Ashford,   Kent. 

Planting  Apple  Trees.— The  Apple  may 
be  regarded  as  the  most  important  of  our  hardy 
fruits,  and  it  is  possible  to  maintain  a  supply 
during  nine  or  ten  months  of  the  year.  In  old 
gardens,  trees  that  have  become  worn  out  and 
others  of  inferior  varieties  should  be  replaced 
by  standard  sorts  .and  some  of  newer  intro- 
ductions. Much  has  been  written  lately  on  the 
need  for  restricting  the  number  lot  varieties 
grown,  and  although  this  is  sound  advice  for 
those  who  grow  for  the  market,  the  private 
gardener  who  has  to  maintain  a  succession  of 
fruits  over  the  longest  possible  period,  should 
plant  a  considerable  number  of  sorts.  Moreover, 
the  varieties  do  not  all  flower  at  the  same  time, 
and  thus  certain  kinds  may  escape  injury  by 
spring  frost.  Again,  all  varieties  do  not  bear 
equally  well  the  same  season  ;  thus  when  a  good 
selection  is  planted  there  is  a  better  chance  of 
securing  an  average  crop.  It  is  not  possible  to 
lay  down  a  definite  plan  for  planting,  as  each 
garden  requires  individual  treatment,  but  it  is 
usually  most  convenient  to  plant  Apple  trees  by 
the  sides  of  the  main  paths.  In  some  cases  it 
may  bo  found  best  to  plant  the  trees  in  large 
batches,  a  system  that  is  largely  followed  by 
market  growers  who  grow  great  breadths  of  one 
variety.  Fruit  trees  planted  by  the  side  of  the 
paths  not  only  divide  up  the  garden  conveniently, 
but  the  plan  also  admits  of  the  trees  being  easily 
attended  to,  beside  making  the  kitchen  garden 
interesting.  Of  the  various  kinds  of  trees,  the 
pyramid  and  the  dwarf,  open  bush  are  the  best 
to  plant,  not  only  because  of  the  ease  witli  which 
they  may  be  attended  to,  but  also  because  the 
fruits  in  the  middle  of  the  trees  receive  the 
benefit  of  sunshine  and  air.  Standards  are  quite 
unsuited  for  small  or  medium-sized  gardens,  as 
they  take  up  too  much  space  and  shade  the 
ground  very  considerably.  But.  dwarf  bushes 
may  be  planted  fairly  closely  together,  thus 
affording  each  other  a  certain  amount  of  pro- 
tection and  also  acting  as  a  screen  to  other  crops. 
They  should  be  set  at  a  distance  of  about  six- 
feet  from  the  path,  and  about  eight  or  nine  feet 
from  tree  to  tree.  The  interspaces  may  be 
planted  with  bush  fruits,  the  latter  to  be  removed 
when  the  Apple  trees  require  the  room.  Trees 
three  or  four  years  old  are  the  most  suitable  for 
planting,  and  they  soon  give  a  good  return.  The 
Apple  will  grow  in  any  good  garden  soil,  but 
if  the  site  has  been  previously  occupied  by  a 
fruit  tree  the  station  should  be  specially  prepared 
by  removing  some  of  the  old  soil  and  replenishing 
with  fresh  compost,  consisting  of  rich  loam, 
mixed  with  wood  ash  and  charcoal.  Plant  firmly, 
and  see  that  the  roots  are  not  set  too  deeply. 
observing  the  soil  mark  on  the  stem  and  allow- 
ing for  the  soil  to  settle  a  little.  The  following 
varieties  may  be  recommended  for  planting  : — 
Culinary  :  Emneth  Early  (syn.  Early  Victoria), 
Lord  Grosvenor,  Stirling  Castle.  Ecklinville  Seed- 


ling, Golden  Spire,  Golden  Noble,  Rev.  W. 
YV'ilks,  Hambling's  Seedling,  Loddinglon  (syn. 
Stone's  Apple),  Warner's  King.  Lord  Derby, 
Queen,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet,  Lane's  Prince Albert* 
Sandringham,  Tower  of  Glammis,  Blenheim  Pip- 
pin, Mere  de  Menage,  Norfolk  Beauty,  Alfr;ston, 
Bismarck,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Bramlev's  Sei-dling, 
Newton  Wonder,  Royal  Late  Cooking,  Barnacle 
Beauty.  Norfolk  Beefing,  Northern  Greening,  and 
Dumelow's  Seedling  (syn.  Wellington).  Dessert  : 
Irish  Peach,  Beauty  of  Bath.  Langley  Pippin, 
Lady  Sudeley.  Worcester  Pearmain,  Devonshire 
Quarrenden,  James  Grieve,  King  Harry,  Wash- 
ington, Charles  Ross,  Rival,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin.  Margil, 
Allington  Pippin,  Adams's  Pearmain,  Ashmead's 
Kernel.  Wealthy,  American  Mother,  King  of 
Tompkins  County,  Melon  Apple.  Claygate  Pear- 
main, Lord  Hindlip,  Reinette  de  Canada.  Brown- 
lees's  Russet,  Lord  Burghley. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By   R.   P.  Brotherston,    Gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Haddington,    Tyninghame.  East  Lothian. 

Endive.- Although  Endive  is  hardy  the 
Leaves  become  damaged  by  frost,  and  any  plants 
still  in  the  open  should  be  lifted  and  placed  in 
frames  without  delay.  The  roots  will  not  need 
watering,  provided  the  ball  of  soil  is  moist.  Pro- 
tect the  plants  from  severe  frost  and  rains,  which 
would  cause  them  to  rot.  The  leaves  may  be 
blanched  in  several  ways,  one  of  the  oldest  sys- 
tems being  to  place  a  slate  or  tile  over  the  plant. 
Another  way  is  to  tie  the  leaves  together,  or  the 
frame  may  be  shaded  to  exclude  the  light;  but 
much  the  simplest  plan  is  to  transfer  as  many 
plants  as  are  needed  to  maintain  a  supply  for 
some  time,  to  the  cooler  part  of  the  Mushroom 
house. 

Tomatos.-  Make  a  sowing  to  raise  plants  for 
cropping  early  next  summer;  Sunrise  is  one  of 
the  most  reliable  varieties  for  the  purpose.  The 
soil  should  be  very  porous  and  may  consist  of 
equal  parts  loam  and  leaf-mould,  which  has  been 
first  passed  through  a  sieve  with  a  quarter-inch 
mesh.  If  the  soil  in  the  seed-pan  is  soaked  with 
warm  water  a  few  hours  before  the  seeds  are 
sown,  further  waterings  will  not,  as  a  rule,  be 
necessary,  until  the  seedlings  are  through  the 
soil.  Let  the  seeds  be  set  well  apart  and  germin- 
ate them  in  a  brisk  temperature.  Cover  the 
seed-pan  with  glass  or  paper  until  the  seedlings 
appear,  and  let  the  latter  be  well  rooted  before 
they  are  transplanted. 

Liming  Ground.-  Tha  value  of  lime  in  the 
garden  has,  after  many  years  of  neglect,  again 
been  recognised,  not  only  for  improving  heavy 
ground,  but  also  for  benefiting  light  soils 
which  have  been  enriched  heavily  with  animal 
manures.  But  instead  of  the  old-fashioned,  heavy 
dressing,  use  only  a  slight  sprinkling  and  repeat 
the  dressing  at  intervals  of  a  year  or  two.  Let 
the  lime  be  placed  in  a  shed  until  it  is  thoroughly 
air  slaked,  and  then  pass  the  material  through 
a  sieve  to  free  it  from  stones.  By  reducing  the 
material  to  powder  before  it  is  distributed  over 
the  surface  it  is  possible  to  apply  it  in  an  even 
layer.  Although  some  farmers  do  not  use  a 
greater  quantity  than  one  hundredweight  per 
acre,  two  or  four  times  that  amount  may  be  em- 
ployed advantageously  in  gardens.  It  may  seem 
superfluous  to  some  to  state  that  lime  should 
always  remain  on  the  surface,  but  I  was  asked 
recently  how  deeply  it  should  be  dug  into  the 
ground  to  produce  the  best  results  !  Lime  is  of 
additional  value  as  a  pulveriser  of  heavy,  close 
land,  now  that  animal  manure  is  so  difficult  to 
obtain.  It  exerts  very  much  the  same  kind  of 
influence  on  heavy  ground  as  does  burning  some 
of  the  latter,  only  its  effects  are  of  a  less  lasting 
nature. 

Weeds.  — The  ground  should  be  made  clean 
and  put  in  good  order  for  the  winter  by  digging 
in  very  lightly  with  a  spade  seedling  weeds  and 
rubbish.  The  weeds  need  not  be  dug  in  more 
than  three  or  four  inches  deep,  and  a  capable 
workman  will  clean  a  considerable  area  of  ground 
in  this  way  in  a  single  day.  First  clear  the  alley 
or  pathways  between  the  crops  with  a  spade,  and 
remove  by  hand-picking  the  weeds  in  the  row. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER.  41.  Welling-ton  Street. 
Covent   Garden.  W.C- 

Editors  and  Publisher.  -  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly'  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  'and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  ;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication,  co- 
re/erring to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  he  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments.  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  ore  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion,  arise  when  Tetters  are  mis- 
directed.  

^APPOINTMENTS. 

t/n  the  following  list  of  Appointments  we  have 
omitted  the  Chrysanthemum  Shows  which  we  hare 
reason  to  know  have  been  abandoned.  It  is  possible 
■that  some  of  those  enumerated  may  not  be  held, 
although  we  have  no  information  to  this  effect.] 

MONDAY.  NOVEMBER   30— 

Nat  Chrys.  Soc.  Final  Com.  meet.  National  Dahlia 
Society  annual  meet,  at  Hotel  Windsor,  Westminster, 
at  4  p.m. 

TUESDAY.  DECEMBER  1— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Coins,  meet.  Scottish  Hort.  Assoc. 
meet. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  2— 

Perpetual  Fl.  Carnation  Soc.  Sh.  at  R.H.S.  Hall, 
Westminster.     B.G  A.  Ex.  Council  meet. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  3— 

Linnean  Soc.  meet.  Women's  Agric.  and  Hort.  In- 
ternational Union  annual  meet,  at  Bedford  College, 
Regent's  Park. 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  4— 

Dundee  Hort.  Assoc,  meet. 

WEDNESDAY,    DECEMBER    9— 

Nat.  Chrys.  Soc.  Show  and  Conference  at  Essex  Hall. 
Strand. 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  15— 

Broughty  Ferry  Hort.  Assoc,  meet. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  17— 

•       Linnean  Soc.  meet. 


Average    Mean    Temperature     for    the     ensuing     week 

deduced    from    observations    during    the    last    Fifty 

Years  at  Greenwich,  41.1. 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

London.  Wednesday,  November  25  (6  p.m.)  :  45°. 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  London;  Thursday,  November  26 
(10  a.m.);  Bar.  29.3;  Temp.  53°.  Weather- 
Dull.         

SALE8     FOR     THE     ENSUING     WEEK. 
MONDAY.  TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  THURSDAY  AND 
FRIDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs,    by   Protheroe  and  Morris,  67  and  68, 

Cheapside,  at  11  a.m. 
MONDAY   AND  WEDNESDAY— 

Rose    Trees,     Shrubs,     Bulbs.     Perennials,     etc..    at 

Stevens'    Rooms.   38,    King    Street,    Covent    Garden, 

W.C. 
MONDAY— 

Nursery    Stock  at  Surbiton  Nurseries,   Long  Ditton, 

by  order  of  Messrs.  J.  Naylor  and  Sons,  by  Protheroe 

and  Morris,   at  12. 
WEDNESDAY   AND   THURSDAY— 

Nursery    Stock   at    Garforth    Nurseries,    near   Leeds, 

by  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  11. 
WEDNESDAY— 

Trade  sale  of  Liliums  at  3.30  p  m.    Bulbs  and  Plants 

at  1,  by   Protheroe   and    Morris. 
THURSDAY— 

Roses,  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  1. 
FRIDAY— 

Herbaceous   and   Border   Plants,   Roses,    Fruit    Trees, 

Bulbs,  etc.,  by  Protheroe  and   Morris,  at  11. 

The  book  on  this  Sub- 
Productive  ject,  written  by  Mr. 
Orcharding.  Fred  C.  Sears,.  Pro- 
fessor of  Pomology  at 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,* 
is  a  notable  addition  to  the  fruit-grower's 
library.  Although  based  on  experience  in 
the  United  States  and  on  the  system  of 
fruit  culture  practised  in  that  country. 
there  is  much  in  it.  instructive  and  inter- 
esting to  British  fruit-growers.  More- 
over, while  calculated  to  afford  valuable 
information  to  growers  of  fruit,  it  is  also 
adapted  to  use  in  horticultural  depart- 
ments of  colleges  and  schools.  Its  instruc- 
tions, obviously  based  upon  experience  and 
careful  observation,  are  rendered  the  more 
impressive  by  the  argumentative  form  in 

•  Productive    Orcharding.     By    Fred.    C.     Sears    (6s.). 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,    Philadelphia  and  London. 


which  most  of  them  are  given.  The  author 
does  not  dogmatise  in  a  dictatorial 
manner,  but  gives  reasons  for  his  direc- 
tions, and  on  disputed  questions  he  sets 
forth  fairly  the  arguments  of  those  who 
differ  from  him.  His  judgments  will 
generally  commend  themselves  to  experi- 
enced growers,  although  there  will  always 
be  differences  of  opinion  upon  some  of  the 
details  of  fruit  culture.  The  use  of 
scientific  terms  is  almost  entirely  avoided, 
so  that  the  least  educated  of  American 
readers  will  easily  understand  every  sen- 
tence. For  British  readers  there  is  one 
disadvantage  in  this  connection,  namely, 
that  they  are  not  familiar  with  some  of 
the  popular  American  designations  of  in- 
sect and  fungous  pests.  The  work  is  com- 
prehensive so  far  as  orchard  trees  are  con- 
cerned, but  it  only  incidentally  mentions 
small  fruits,  which  are  not  commonly 
grown  in  American  orchards.  Very 
numerous  and  excellent  illustrations  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

in  the  opening  chapter,  on  "  The  Out- 
look for  Orcharding,"  Professor  Sears 
presents  some  astonishing  statistics  by  way 
of  showing  that  there  is  no  immediate 
danger  of  fruit-growing  in  the  United 
States  being  overdone,  at  least  so  far  as 
Apples  are  concerned.  According  to 
census  figures  the  greatest  production  was 
69,000,000  barrels"in  1896.  That  season, 
no  doubt,  was  one  of  extraordinary  pro- 
ductiveness; but  the  nearest  to  the  maxi- 
mum was  60,500,000  barrels  in  1895,  and 
since  1896,  of  course  with  great  fluctua- 
tions, there  has  been  a  great  decrease, 
down  to  28,600,000  barrels  in  1911,  while 
the  population  has  increased  enormously. 
Since  1906  the  quantity  has  not  once 
reached  30, 000, 000  barrels,  if  the  census 
statistics  are  to  be  trusted.  The  first 
illustration  after  the  frontispiece  depicts 
an  orchard  of  trees  killed  by  scale  and 
neglect,  which  the  author  says  represents 
thousands  of  others.  This  is  noticed  as 
one  reason  for  believing  that  Apple  grow- 
ing in  the  United  States  is  not  likely  to 
be  overdone  ;  at  least,  not  for  many  years 
to  come.  Numbers  of  men  devoid  of 
knowledge  of  fruit-growing,  it  is  ex- 
plained, have  gone  into  the  industry,  with 
lamentable  results.  Another  preventive  to 
over-production,  he  adds,  is  the  constant 
increaso  of  insect  and  fungous  pests. 

From  a  British  point  of  view  the  least 
satisfactory  chapter  in  the  book  is  the  one 
on  soils  for  orchards.  Geological  forma- 
tions in  this  connection  are  ignored,  and 
the  long  quotation  from  an  officer  of  the 
Bureau  of  Soils  in  reference  to  the  soils 
regarded  as  respectively  suitable  to  the 
principal  varieties  of  American  Apples  is 
of  interest  only  to  American  readers. 

The  author  appears  to  be  only  partially 
impressed  with  the  value  of  wind-breaks. 
Their  only  advantages  which  he  men- 
tions are  the  comfort  which  they  afford 
to  pruners  and  other  workers  in  orchards 
during  the  winter,  and  the  benefit  of 
shelter  from  strong  wind  when  spraying  is 
being  done.  The  enormous  difference  in 
I  lie  growths  of  sheltered  and  unsheltered 
trees,  particularly  in  their  young  stages, 
and    the   heavy     loss     from     windfalls    in 


plantations  not  protected  against  gales  are 
ignored. 

Remarks  on  the  selection  of  varieties 
of  Apples  relate,  of  course,  only  to  those 
grown  in  the  United  States ;  but  sound 
advice  to  a  beginner  in  fruit-growing 
is  to  plant  extensively  only  varieties  known 
to  flourish  in  his  district  and  popular  in 
the  markets,  allowing  for  only  a  few  trial 
rows  of  other  kinds.  With  respect  to 
the  age  of  trees  to  be  planted,  preference 
is  accorded  to  maidens,  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  they  can  be  headed  back  to 
the  height  at  which  each  grower  desires 
his  trees  to  branch  out,  for  which  pur- 
pose there  are  vigorous  young  buds  on  a 
maiden,  as  contrasted  with  dormant  buds 
on  the  stem  of  an  older  tree,  grown  lanky, 
perhaps,    in   its   nursery  bed. 

The  preparation  of  the  soil  for  planting, 
described  in  the  chapter  on  that  subject, 
will  strike  British  growers  as  insufficient. 
There  is  nothing  about  subsoiling,  and 
in  the  case  of  planting  after  permanent 
pasture  a  single  ploughing  is  indicated  as 
all  that  is  necessary.  "  Let  the  sods  and 
trash  stay  underneath  where  they  belong' 
and  where  they  will  decaj-,"  the  author 
says.  But  will  they  stay  there?  It  is 
true  that  the  reference  is  to  autumn 
ploughing  and  spring  planting;  but  the 
turf  would  surely  be  turned  up  where  every 
tree  was  planted,  and,  more  or  less,  all 
over  the  orchard,  in  the  spring  and 
summer  cultivation.  Surely  there  should 
be  an  intervening  crop,  such  as  Beans,  for 
example,  between  permanent  grass  and 
fruit. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  Professor 
Sears  doss  not  follow  the  practice  recom- 
mended by  some  writers  of  deferring  the 
cutting-back  of  newly-planted  trees  till  tha 
second  •season  after  the  planting.  Ample 
reasons  are  given  for  preferring  low- 
headed  to  high-headed  trees,  which  there 
is  no  neea  to  specify,  as  they  are  familiar 
to  horticulturists.  With  respect  to 
"  fillers  "  between  trees  planted  30  feet  to 
40  feet'  apart,  as  they  are  usually  in  the 
United  States,  the  author  admits  that  it 
is  a  great  advantage  to  plant  varieties 
which  fruit  early,  provided  that  the 
planter  is  resolute  in  removing  them  as 
soon  as  the  permanent  trees  encroach  upon 
them.  In  too  many  cases,  he  says,  growers 
do  not  screw  up  their  courage  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  profitable  "  fillers,"  and  over- 
crowded orchards  are  the  result.  It  may 
be  explained  that  Apple  trees,  as  a  rule, 
grow  to  a  much  greater  size  in  the  United 
States  than  in  this  country. 

Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  cover 
crops,  sown  in  arable  orchards  in  the 
autumn,  to  be  ploughed  in  after  the  end 
of  the  winter.  The  cultivation  of  fruit 
plantations  is  dealt  with  in  a  manner 
very  interesting  to  British  readers,  the 
illustrations  of  the  implements  used 
being  particularly  instructive.  But  with 
all  their  aptitude  for  labour-saving 
contrivances,  American  growers  do  not 
appear  to  have  brought  out  a  culti- 
vator worked  by  a  motor  low  enough  to 
run  close  to  branching  trees  without  doing 
the  damage  which  horses,  traces,  and 
Whipple  trees  inevitably  cause. 
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The  author  is  strongly  in  favour  of  fruits 
growing  on  arable  land,  as  opposed  to 
"sod  culture,"  but  fairly  sets  forth  the 
advantages  claimed  for  the  latter,  admit- 
ting some  of  them. 

In  this  notice  of  a  comprehensive  work 
adequate  attention  cannot  be  given  to  the 
instructive  chapters  on  pruning,  insects 
and  diseases,  spraying,  fruit  thinning, 
picking,  storing  Apples  for  long  keeping, 
packing,  and  marketing.  There  are  points 
in  some  of  these  chapters  which  are  open 
to  criticism,  such  as  the  recommendation 
to  spray  the  Apples  with  lime-sulphur,  a 
wash  which  is  not  effective  unless  used 
at  a  strength  which  would  destroy  leaves 
and  blossom  buds,  if  even  then.  With  the 
great  majority  of  the  recommendations  in 
this  valuable  book,  however,  English  gar- 
deners will  cordially  agree. 


Coloured  Plate.-  The  subject  of  the 
Coloured  Plate  to  be  published  with  the  next 
issue  is  Carnation  "Wells'  Champion." 

Royal   Horticultural    SociETY.-The 

next  meeting  of  the  committees  will  take  place 
on  Tuesday,  December  1,  in  the  Hall,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster.  At  the  three  o'clock  meet- 
ing in  the  lecture  hall  an  address  <jn  "The 
Cooking  of  Leaf  Vegetables"  w:ll  be  delivered 
by  Mr.  C.  Herman  Senn. 

National  Dahlia  Society. -The  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Westminster. 
on  Monday,  the  30th  inst.  The  President,  Mr. 
Reginald  Cory,  will  occupy  the  chair. 

War  Items.—  Buyers  from  Norway  and 
Sweden  are  making  speedy  contracts  in  the 
United  States  for  the  delivery  of  choice  dried 
Apples.  Hitherto  Russia  has  supplied  Scandi- 
navia with  the  bulk  of  its  imports  of  this 
nature. 

In   August   last   certain   recommendations 

were  made  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
and  in  these  columns  with  a  view  to  increasing 
the  food  supply  of  the  nation  by  raising  green 
crops,  and  certain  firms  and  private  growers 
were  induced  to  raise  large  quantities  of  seedling 
plants  for  distribution  to  small  holders  and  cot- 
tagers. Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  Raynes 
Park,  inform  us  that  they  have  still  available 
large  numbers  of  these  plants,  and  they  invite 
all  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  consignments 
to  send  particulars  of  their  requirements. 

I  have  heard  during  the  past  week   that 

my  son  Alfred  and  Mr.  Ernest  Clarke,  gar- 
deners in  the  employ  of  M.  Pauwels,  Everberg. 
Belgium,  are  safe  and* well  there.  In  addition, 
there  are  two  young  journeymen  gardeners 
iu  the  employ  of  M.  Pauwels  who  are 
well  and  continuing  in  his  service.  As  they 
have  no  means  at  present  of  communicating 
with  their  friends,  the  latter  will  be  re- 
lieved to  hear  of  them  through  the  medium 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  I  have  not 
their  names,  but  one  of  the  young  men 
went  to  Everberg  last  year  from  Durham,  an  1 
the  other,  we  think,  from  Reigate.  G.  II". 
Cummins. 

Trading  with  the  Enemy.  —  Evidence 
exists  that  seedsmen  in  Germany  are  endeavour- 
ing to  introduce  their  seeds  into  this  country 
throughTiiHirect  channels.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  warn  all  seedsmen  and  other  horticul- 
turists that  the  purchase  of  such  goods  is  con- 
trary to  law.  In  the  event  of  any  attempt  being 
made   to   pass   off    upon   them    seeds  of   German 


origin  they  should  communicate  at  once  with  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

The    German     Camp    at    Longmoor.— A 

short  time  ago  a  communication  reached  us  from 
Mr.  Wiljiot  H.  Yat'es,  head  gardener  at  Rother- 
field  Park,  Aiton,  Hampshire,  inviting  us  to  v. sit 
the  German  prisoners'  camp  at  Longmoor,  where 
he  is  at  present  officiating  in  the  rank  of  cor- 
poral. The  novelty  of  the  situation  led  us  (a 
party  of  three)  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  it 
was  suggested  that  the  visit  should  take  place  on 
a  Saturday,  when  the  men,  having  finished  work 
for  the  week,  were  "  At  Home"  after  1  o'clock. 
We  travelled  by  a  train  from  Waterloo  to  Bordou 
and  thence  to  Longmoor,  a  distance  of  six  milts. 
The  camp  is  situated  on  the  fringe  of  common 
land  of  the  type  used  for  military  purposes  over 
many  square  miles  in  the  Aldershot  district. 
From  the  road,  which  passes  the  camp  at  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  yards  or  so,  the  bell-tents  are 
plainly  visible.  The  tents  are  arranged  in  rows 
and  each  accommodates  eight  men.  The  total 
number  of  prisoners  is  200.  There  are  other  tents 
outside  the  camp  for  the  use  of  the  50  British 
troops  forming  the  escort.  The  weather  being  bit- 
terly cold  we  were  glad  to  find  that  each  tent  was 
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provided  with  a  boarded  floor,  for  in  such  things 
the  prisoners  and  the  escorts  are  treated  fairly 
and  equally.  The  camp  is  surrounded  by  an 
inner  and  an  outer  fence  of  barbed  wire  ;  in  one 
case  the  fence  bends  over  at  the  top  towards  the 
camp,  making  it  the  more  difficult  of  climbing.  At 
each  corner  is  placed  a  powerful  acetylene  light, 
so  that  during  the  whole  night  the  camp  is  illu- 
minated, and  both  by  day  and  night  armed 
sentries  come  and  go  with  a  regularity  that  is 
monotonous.  Most  of  the  prisoners,  of  course, 
still  wear  the  blue-grey  uniforms  and  red- 
crowned  hats  in  which  they  were  fighting  at  the 
time  of  capture,  the  exceptions  being  those  who 
had  but  little  clothing  left  and  therefore  were 
glad  to  accept  civilian  garments  provided  by  the 
authorities.  The  single  representative  of  the 
famous  Uhlans  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful men  in  the  camp.  They  are  all  certainly 
treated  with  true  British  regard  for  humanity  and 
fairness.  In  their  captivity  they  have  behaved 
so  circumspectly  that  they  have  gained  the  entire 
confidence  and  unstinted  commendation  of  the 
commanding  officer.  They  have  plenty  of  good 
food,  which  they  cook  themselves  in  their  own 
way,  and  they  enjoy  a  certain  amount  of  liberty  ; 
for    instance,    we    saw    two    of    the    prisoners 


with  an  escort  start  off  for  the  shops 
to  purchase  "extras"  for  many  of  the 
men.  Two  of  the  men  speak  English  perfectly 
and  they  act  as  interpreters  for  the  others. 
Their  temper  is  perfect  and  they  seem  willing 
enough  to  satisfy  civilian  curiosity.  One  man 
was  diligently  cutting  at  a  piece  of  wood,  which 
he  was  evidently  fashioning  into  some  particular 
shape,  and  when  we  stopped  for  a  moment  he 
suddenly  put  the  wood  on  the  ground,  and  plac- 
ing his  foot  upon  it  smilingly  looked  up.  He 
was  making  a  pair  of  clogs.  In  their 
personal  habits  and  their  cooking  and  living  the 
commanding  officer  described  them  as  scrup- 
ulously clean.  They  work  for  forty-eight  hours 
a  week  on  military  railways  and  rifle  butts,  for 
which  work  they  receive  4s.  a  week.  On  this 
Saturday  afternoon  some  were  making  6mall 
wooden  windmills,  which  they  fix  to  the  top  of 
the  pole  at  the  centre  of  the  tent,  so  that  l<  <>k 
where  you  will  there  are  these  toy  windmills  in 
ceaseless  motion.  Others  were  engaged  in  form- 
ing or  tending  "German"  gardens,  which  they 
have  formed  at  the  entrance  to  most  of  the  ten's. 
The  soil  of  the  district  is  sandy,  as  at  AJdershot. 
and  seedling  Conifers  are  everywhere  abundant, 
'fin-  Germans  have  lifted  young  plants  of  Scots 
l"ir  and  planted  them  about  their  tents,  and  then 
with  tufts  of  short  urass  they  have  formed  tiny 
lawns  and  with  stones  have  marked  out  the  word 
''Kaiser"  and  other  German  words,  whilst  one 
at  least  has  tried  to  make  a  model  of  the  Em- 
peror's palace.  The  e  gai  lens  indicate  the 
temper  of  the  men,  their  freedom  from  sul- 
lenness  and  their  attempts  to  make  the 
best  of  their  prison.  Corporal  Yates,  a. 
territorial  fur  many  years,  vi  lunteered  for 
active  service  in  Britain  or  abroad  imme- 
diately on  the  outbreak  of  war.  At  present  his 
duty  is  at  Longmoor,  where  he  keeps  all  the  ac- 
counts, assists  in  paying  the  men,  and  carries  out 
the  duties  of  a  corporal.  Being  so  close  to  Ri  th  t- 
field,  Corporal  Yates  is  able  to  inspect  his  garden 
onie  a  wiek,  thus  looking  after  his  employer's 
interests  whilst  he  gallantly  serves  his  King  and 
country     P. 

Hyacinths.—  Certain  Continental  nurserymen 
have  complained  of  the  competition  of  Dutch 
bulb  growers,  who  send  to  the  market  cut  flowers 
grown  on  their  bulb  grounds;  at  the  same  time 
they  recognise  that  some  of  the  large  firms 
of  Haarleii  and  l.isse  have  dissociated  them- 
selves from  this  trade  for  years  past.  A 
convention  has  now  been  made  between  as- 
sociations of  Dutch  producers,  who  undertake 
not  to  place  the  cut  Hyacinths  from  their 
grounds  into  the  market  after  March  1  in  the 
years  1915  and  1916;  and  a  long  list  of  adherents 
"to  this  convention  is  published  in  the  Dutch 
papers.  The  promoters  of  the  movement  propose 
also  to  publish  the  names  of  those  who  refuse  to 
conform  to  the  decision. 

Late  Vegetables.  In  respect  to  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons'  tine  exhibit  of  produce  grown 
since  the  outbreak  of  war  (see  p.  342),  we  are 
informed  that  the  council  of  the  R.H.S.  sub- 
stituted a  Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal  for  the 
Silver  gilt  Banksian  Medal  awarded  by  the  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Ferpetual-flowering  Carnation  So- 
ciety.—The  seventeenth  exhibition  of  the  Per- 
petual-flowering Carnation  Society  will  be  held 
on  Wednesday,  December  2.  in  the  Royal  Hurt: 
cultural  Society's  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  West 
minster.  The  profits  of  the  show  will  be  handed 
to  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund,  and  flowers  will  be 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  this  fund.  Belgian  horti- 
culturists and  their  friends  will  be  admitted  to 
tin  exhibiti  m  free  i  i  charg  >.  A  comfen  nee  will 
be  held  at  5  p.m.,  when  the  following  pap  :- 
will  be  read:— (1)  "The  Cardinal  Points  of 
Successful  Carnation  Culture  Under  Glass,"  by 
Mr.  M.  C.  Allwood  ;  (2)  "  The  Construction  of 
Greenhouses  for  Carnation  Culture,"  by  Mr.  A. 
Harris. 
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Sale  of  Nursery  Stock.- Messrs. 
Protheroe  and  Morris  have  just  concluded  a 
nine  days'  sale  of  the  whole  of  the  extensive  stock 
of  fruit  trees  of  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  at  the 
Nurseries,  Felthani,  Middlesex.  Many  buyers  at- 
i  inded  from  long  distances.  The  catalogue  com- 
prised 5,000  lots,  and  having  regard  to  present 
circumstances  the  result  was  successful.  Messrs. 
Protheroe  and  Morris  had  sold  the  freehold 
land,  and  this  necessitated  the  disposal  of  the 
stock  as  possession  had  to  be  given  at  Lady  Day 
next. 

Baeria  coronaria.— The  genus  Baeria  in- 
cludes about  seventeen  species,  of  which  all 
but  one  are  annual.  They  are  natives  of 
in  North  America,  but  only  four  or. 
five  are  in  cultivation  in  this  country. 
B.  coronaria  is  considered  to  be  a  native  of 
California,  having  been  recorded  from  that 
country  by  Nuttall ;  but  Gray,  in  the  Flora 
of  Nor  tli  A  in  I- lira,  states  that  it  has  not  since  beer 
found  there  in  a  wild  state.  It  is  a  well-known 
plant  in  cultivation,  under  the  various  names  of 
Actinolepis   coronaria,    Shortia    californica.    and 


exposure  and  moisture  (over  1  inch  of  rain  was 
measured  for  the  15th)  or  whether  it  is  a  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  of  the  genus.  F.  E.  Clark. 

The  Late  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke.- I  read  with 
much  interest  your  obituary  notice  of  the  late 
veteran  mycologist.  M.  C.  Cooke.  One  of  his 
characteristics  was  humour  both  by  word  and 
by  his  pencil.  In  a  letter  received  from  him, 
dated  November  14,  1912,  referring  to  the  pub- 
lished reports  of  his  death,  he  says:  "  Eyesight 
bad,  nearly  all  gone,"  and  in  reference  to  the 
report  of  his  death  he  continues,  "  Not  dead 
yet,  almost  as  bad."  Though  the  handwriting 
of  this  letter  was  somewhat  irregular,  the  signa- 
ture was  as  firm  and  distinct  as  ever  it  was.  The 
humorous  peneillings  of  some  of  the  programmes 
of  the  Woolhope  fungus  forays  will  be  remem- 
bered by  many  of  his  old  friends.  Of  his  re- 
markable memory  an  illustration  was  given  in 
a  notice  of  his  work  written  two  years  ago,  at 
the  time  of  his  reported  death,  and  though  some- 
what lengthy  may  be  worth  repeating  here  : — 
"Only  once  in  my  life,"  he  said,  "did  I  find 
my  work  drudgery.  I  had  been  commissioned 
by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge to  write  a  book  explaining  in  popular  terms 
Darwin's    theories    of    natural    selection,    which 
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Hymenoxys  californica ;  the  species  is  figured  in 
the  Botanical  Magazine,  tab.  3.828,  as  Hymen- 
oxys californica.  B.  coronaria  is  an  exceedingly 
useful  and  free-flowering  plant  growing  less  than 
1  foot  high,  the  divided  leaves  having  narrow 
segments.  The  individual  yellow  flowers  are 
comparatively  small,  but  make  up  in  quantity 
what  they  lack  in  size.  A  warm  and  somewhat 
dry  situation  suits  the  plant.  To  produce  the 
best  results  the  seedlings  should  be  well  thinned 
at  an  early  stage. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 
Frost-cut  Alonsoa.— This  charming  and 
brilliant  annual  (fresh  to  me  this  season)  has 
been  a  frequent  source  of  interest  to  visitors. 
Even  in  its  death  through  frost  last  Saturday, 
the  21st  inst.,  it  produced  a  further  surprise, 
for  along  the  slender  stems,  about  £  inch  in 
diameter,  had  grown  in  the  night,  one,  two,  or 
three  thin  plates  of  ice  about  ^  inch  wide, 
making  the  plant  conspicuous  among  the  other 
frost  wreckage  around.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  if  this  was  an  accident  due  to  special 


had  just  been  published,  and  were  agitating 
men's  minds.  It  was  an  arduous  but  interest' 
ing  task,  for  the  due  performance  of  which  I 
used  a  mass  of  data  which  I  had  collected  during 
a  period  of  fifteen  years.  As  my  various  notes 
and  memoranda  were  used  I  threw  them  in  the 
waste-paper  basket,  because,  knowing  they  were, 
incorporated  in  the  book,  I  had  no  further  use 
for  them  in  their  loose  form.  Then  one  fine 
day  when  my  book  was  completed  I  bound  my 
MS.  up  in  a  bulky  package — it  was  to  be  a  six 
shilling  book — and  got  into  an  omnibus  at  Hollo- 
way  to  take  my  work  to  the  S.P.C.K.  office. 
How  it  came  about  I  don't  know,  but  when  I 
got  out  of  the  'bus  in  Oxford  Street  I  left  the 
package  behind  and  did  not  miss  it  till  I  got  to 
the  Society's  offices.  I  reported  my  loss  to  the 
omnibus  company  and  at  Scotland  Yard,  adver- 
tised it  in  the  newspapers,  and  offered  a  sub- 
stantial reward  for  the  return  of  the  MS.,  but 
I  never  saw  it  again.  Then  I  sat  down  and  re- 
wrote the  book  without  the  assistance  of  a  single 
line  of  my  fifteen  years'  accumulation  of  notes 
and  memoranda,  and  it  was  published  under  the 
title  of  Freaks  "in/  Marvels  of  Plant  Life." 
This  book  of  460  pages  treats  of  sensitive  plants, 
carnivorous  plants,  hvgroscopism,  mimicry,  and 
other  subjects,  and  is  fully  illustrated.     /.  E.  J. 


From   your    interesting    account    of    the 

work  of  the  late  Dr.  Cooke  a  good  deal 
is  omitted.  This  was  to  be  expected,  as 
Cooke  did  so  much  work  that  it  would 
take  a  whole  number  of  the  Gardi  m  rs'  Chronicle 
to  give  a  complete  record.  I  first  met  Dr. 
Cooke  early  in  1863,  and  I  accompanied  him 
for  the  first  time  as  a  friend  on  a  botanical  ex- 
cursion to  Bishop's  Wood,  Highgate,  in  July  of 
the  same  year.  I  was  then  28  years  of  age  "and 
he  10  years  older.  As  I  am  now  eloso  upon 
80,  our  first  excursions  were  therefore  52  years 
ago.  Dr.  Cooke  was  an  inveterate  smoker,  and 
when  he  was  not  pulling  at  his  pipe  he  was  sing- 
ing. I  was  neither  a  smoker  nor  singer.  Dr. 
Cooke  at  that  time  had  noticed  the  larger  fungi 
but  little;  he  collected  and  studied  the  micro- 
scopic fungi,  and  was  very  keen  on  all  animate 
subjects.  He  captured  toads,  frogs,  newts  and 
snakes.  I  was  different,  for  my  object  was 
almost  solely  the  larger  fungi,  which  I  collected 
for  drawing  and  dissection.  I  had  then  been  on 
this  job  practically  all  my  life,  as  I  began 
noticing  fungi  when  I  was  quite  a  young  child. 
The  first  fungus  that  attracted  my  attention  wa6 
Coprinus  atramentarius,  in  my  father's  garden; 
it  was  not  present  overnight,  but  it  was  there 
the  following  morning.  It  filled  me  with  wonder. 
In  1863  I  had  a  rather  large  collection  of  original 
drawings  of  the  .  larger  fungi,  many  without 
names,  and  these  attracted  Dr.  Cooke  a  good 
deal ;  but  for  a  good  many  years  Dr.  Cooke  paid 
very  little  attention  to  them.  The  Society  of 
Amateur  Botanists,  of  which  I  was  a  member, 
met  only  for  a  brief  time  in  Soho.  The  members 
met  in  the  first-floor  front  room  of  Mr.  Robert 
Hardwicke's  bookshop  in  Piccadilly.  Hardwieke 
published  mest  of  Cooke's  earlier  books.  There 
was  an  engraved  brass  plate  on  the  side  of  Ha.rd- 
wicke's door  inscribed  "Society  of  Amateur 
Botanists."  I  did  this  and  presented  it  to  the 
society.  The  society  published  printed  "  Pro- 
ceedings," called  the  Botanists'  Chronicle;  it 
began  in  1863  and  ended  in  1865.  It  was  pub- 
lished monthly  by  A.  and  J.  Irvine,  28,  Upper 
Manor  Street,  Chelsea,  price  Id.  each  number. 
I  still  have  my  copy  of  this  work.  Mr.  (now 
Sir)  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer  (a  member)  contri- 
buted 'to  the  second  number ;  he  wrote  about 
Cinchona  and  vulnerary  plants ;  in  the  third 
number  he  wrote  of  Australian,  Capo  and  British 
floras.  In  this  number  Mr.  James  Britten, 
late  of  the  British  Museum,  also  a  member, 
wrote  about  "The  Mildness  of  the  Season." 
.My  name  also  appears  in  the  third  number.  It 
was  in  Mr.  Hardwicke's  room  that  the  idea  of 
Si ■ieiicc  Gossip,  not  mentioned  by  you,  was 
hatched.  Th's  was  at  first  a  very  successful 
monthly  publication.  It  was  Mr.  Hardwicke's 
idea,  and  he  was  to  be  the  publisher.  He  asked 
Cooke  to  edit  it.  and  he  asked  me  to  contribute 
and  produce  an  illustrated  cover.  No  name  was 
at  first  suggested  for  this  periodical,  but  Cooke 
suggested  a6  a  good  name  The  Veil  of  Isis. 
This  made  Hardwieke  wild  ;  he  said  he  "  was 
not  going  to  cry  rotten  fish,"  and  suggested 
"Science  Gossip  as  a  name  that  everyone  could 
understand."  I  was  asked  to  submit  a  design 
on  paper  for  the  cover.  In  this  I  introduced  an 
eagle  crouching  on  a  rock,  at  the  top  centre;  but 
Mr.  Hardwieke  would  not  have  an  eagle,  be- 
cause, he  said,  an  eagle  was  not  a  British  bird. 
"  Why  not  have  an  owl?  "  said  he.  "Everyone 
knows  that  an  owl  is  British."  And  the  owl 
was  substituted.  At  last  the  block  was  drawn, 
approved  bv  all,  and  engraved.  On  the  pub- 
lication  of  the  first  number  someone  wrote  and 
pointed  out  that  the  shells  at  the  bottom  were 
twisted  the  wrong  way.  I  had  drawn  them  cor- 
rectly on  the  block,  but,  of  course,  they  were 
reversed  in  printing,  and  so  became  wrong. 
Other  faults  were  found  by  other  critics,  who 
wrote  to  Mr.  Hardwieke,  and  the  latter  went 
for  me  "hot  and  strong."  After  Mr.  Hardwieke 
had  softened  a  little  towards  me  he  asked  me 
to  make  a  poster  of  Science  Gossip  to  a  large 
scale,  with  the  errors  corrected,  suitable  for 
pasting  on  walls  as  an  advertisement.  This  I 
did  at  the  British  Museum,  Bloomsbury.  The 
owl  with  outspread  wings  was  taken  from  an 
example  then  located  at  Bloomsbury.  When 
Cooke's  two  volumes,  called  British  Fungi,  were 
published  by  Ma.cmillan,  and  for  which  I  made 
most  or  all  the  illustration-,  Mr.  Hardwieke 
turned  sulky,  because,  he  said,  Mi'.  Cooke  ought 
to  have  allowed  him  to  be  the  miblisher.     This 
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dispute  soon  resulted  in  Cooke  retiring  from  the 
editorship  of  a  journal  that  he  himself  had  made. 
Sou  say  truly  that  Cooke's  Fungoid  Diseases  of 
Cultivated  Plants,  written  and  illustrated  for  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  was  "  his  last 
work,"  but  he  wrote  me  not  long  ago  that  he 
had  other  work  complete  in  manuscript,  and  up 
to  then  unpublished.  I  believe  that  he  started 
the  Queckett  Club,  which  still  exists  as  a 
flourishing  natural  history  society.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Dr.  Quelet,  he  wrote  the  book  named 
Olavis  Synoptica  Hymenomycctum  Europae- 
orum,  a  most  u-eful  book.  It  is  a  list  of  all  the 
Mushroom  tribe  in  Europe,  and  is  in  Latin.  I 
was  one  of  the  revisers  for  the  Press.  This  was 
a  most  difficult  task — not  on  account  of  the 
Latin,  but  in  the  difficulty  of  checking  the  spell- 
ing of  every  word.     Worthington  G.  Smith. 

Potato  Arran  Chief  (see  p.  341). — 
When  Mr.  Cobb  states  that  Arran  Chief  crops 
three  times  heavier  than  King  Edward,  Windsor 
Castle,  or  Up-to-Date  he  makes  a  statement  that 
cannot  go  unchallenged.  He  may  have  found  it 
so.  If  so,  the  only  conclusion  I  can  come  to  is 
that  his  stocks  of  King  Edward,  Windsor  Castle, 
and  Up-to-Date  must  have  been  worn-out  ones. 
Given  an  equal  chance  Arran  Chief  might  yield 
two  or  three  tons  per  acre  more  than  the  others 
— that  is  the  outside.  I  have  before  me  now 
figures  of  a  trial  undertaken  by  Professor  Seton 
in  1914,  all  with  new  seed,  and  I  quote  from 
it  :— 

Tons  C'wte.  Qrs. 

Arran    Chief    12    11     3  per  acre. 

King   Edward      ...     10    11     0      „      „ 

Dalhousie   11     17    3      ,,       ,, 

(Up-to-Date  Type.) 
Now,  according  to  Mr.  Cobb,  Arran  Chief 
should  have  given  a  yield  of  between  30  and  40 
tons !  I  have  not  observed  disease  in  Arran 
Chief,  but  it  is  very  liable  to  second  growth  and 
running  out — i.e.,  producing  runners,  as 
Northern  Star  in  many  soils  "did.  It  may  settle 
down  and  get  rid  of  these  practices.  I  hope  so. 
W.  Cuthbertson. 

Gas  Tar  as  a  Remedy  for  Mealy  Bug 
on  Vines.  —  In  your  issue  for  October  25,  1913, 
I  described  my  method  of  dealing  with  mealy  bug 
on  Vines  and  gave  particulars  of  my  treatment, 
stating  that  only  5  or  6  mealy  bugs  had  been 
detected  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1913. 
My  experience  during  the  past  twelve  months 
may  be  of  interest,  more  especially  to  those  who 
are  still  too  timid  to  use  tar  on  Vines.  The  houses 
and  Vines  were  treated  exactly  as  I  described  in 
my  first  note  on  the  subject.  In  the  process  of 
scraping  a  few  bugs  were  discovered  on  two  roas 
only,  the  other  Vines  being  quite  free  from  the 
pest — at  least,  to  the  naked  eye.  The  Grapes  in 
1913  were,  my  employer  said,  the  best  fur  over 
twenty  years,  and  I  can  safely  affirm  that  this 
year  they  were  a  distinct  advance  in  crop, 
colour  and  size  of  berry  and  bunches,  particularly 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  variety,  which  we  grow 
largely.  A  rod  of  Madresfield  Court  variety 
at  the  cooler  end  of  the  second  house  was  the 
only  exception,  for  it  developed  rather  weakly 
growths  and  only  one  bunch  of  fruit.  Otherwise 
the  growth  of  1914  is  vastly  superior  to  that  ot 
any  previous  season  for  many  years,  and  I  have 
not  seen  a  single  mealy  bug  despite  very  careful 
inspection.  Two  years  ago  the  Grapes  were 
white  with  this  pest  and  had  to  be  washed 
before  they  could  be  sent  to  the  table.  The 
winter  dressing  with  tar.  as  described,  is  the  only 
thing  that  has  been  used.  Had  any  stray  bugs 
been  found  this  summer  I  should  have  used 
methylated  spirits :  but  this  specific  has  not  been 
found  necessary.  F.  A.  Edwardes,  Upton  Gar- 
dens, Alresford,  Hampshire. 

A  Disease  of  Apples.— I  always  read  with 
interest  the  remarks  bv  Southern  Grower 
which  appear  in  your  columns.  He  seems  to 
speak  from  practical  experience.  Being  a  Tegu- 
lar reader  of  the  Chronicle  of  many  years' 
standing,  I  have  no  recollection  of  him  dealing 
with  a  particular  disease,  which  seems  to 
be  very  prevalent  again  this  season  among 
Apples.  I  refer  to  the  sunken  spots,  due 
to  decay  or  shrivelling  of  the  flesh  under 
the  skin,  this  taking  place  after  the  fruit 
is  stored'.  I  sent  a  specimen  to  a  well- 
known  mycologist,  who  could  not  deter- 
mine   the    disease,     but    kept    the    fruit    under 


observation  (as  the  spots  were  developing), 
and  promised  he  would  let  ma  know  the 
result;  but  up  to  now  I  have  heard  nothing 
further.  I  will  now  ask  Southern  Growe.r  if  he 
is  troubled  with  it,  and  what  he  suggests  is  the 
cause.  I  think  myself  that  it  will  soon  have 
to  be  dealt  with,  as  it  is  greatly  on  the  increase. 
The  "sorts  most  affected  with  me  are,  or  have 
been,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Warner's  King,  Cox's 
Pomona,  .lames  Grieve"  and  Rival.  The 
disease  is  at  present  developing  on  Peasgood'6 
Nonesuch,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling,  New- 
ton Wonder  and  Blenheim  Pippin;  but,  so  far, 
not  on  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  Fruits  of  Gas- 
Coyne's  Scarlet  Seedling,  remarkable  for  size 
and  colour  and  apparently  sound,  which  I 
exhibited  at  the  local  society  here  three 
weeks  ago,  are  to-day  unrecognisable  through 
the  disease.  On  paring  a  diseased  fruit  of 
Blenheim  Pippin  I  found  that  not  only  the 
flesh  beneath  the  skin  was  affected,  but  that  it 
proceeded  very  nearly  to  the  core.  An  authority 
on  fruit  suggests  to  me  that  it  is  due  to  an 
insect  which  punctures  the  fruit  and  attacks 
periodically.  He  advocates  spraying,  but  the 
difficulty  will  be  to  know  when  to  do  this.  The 
fruit  when  attacked  is  practically  valueless  for 
either  market  or  culinary  purposes.  P.  E. 
Cornish,  Downs  House  Gardens,  Folding, 
Kent. 

TThe  disease  referred  to  bv  Mr.  Cornish  is 
either  Cylindrosporium  Pomi,  Fruit  Spot  of 
Apples,  or  Bitter  Pit.  The  only  referenoe  to 
the  former  disease  which  I  have  seen  is  in  a 
leaflet  from  the  New  Hampshire  (U.S.A.)  Ex- 
periment Station,  in  which  it  is  described  as  a 
fungous  disease,  amenable  to  the  same  treatment 
as  is  scab.  To  an  ordinary  observer  it  is  indis- 
tinguishable from  Bitter  Pit:  but  microscopical 
examination  shows  the  presence  of  a  fungus 
in  Fruit  Spot,  whereas  Bitter  Pit  is  a 
purely  physiological  deformity.  One  or 
both  of  these  diseases  must  be  regarded 
as  highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
fruit-growers  in  this  country.  I  have  suffered 
more  or  less  from  either  or  both  every  season. 
Vet  no  English  mycologist  appears  to  have 
given  any  considerable  attention  to  the  subject. 
Massee,  in  his  Diseases  of  Cultivated  Plants 
on, I  Trees,  notices  Bitter  Pit.  but  not  Fruit 
Spot  of  Apple.  There  is  not  any  known  remedy 
for  the  former,  and  its  cause  is  only  surmised 
One  writer  attributes  it  to  spraying  with  metal 
lie  stuffs,  such  as  Bordeaux  mixture,  or  arsenate 
of  lead.  Another  thinks  it  is  due  to  the  bursting 
of  cells  caused  by  too  great  internal  pressure. 
He  refers  to  excessive  transpiration  during  the 
day  followed  bv  a  sudden  checking  at  night, 
presumably  indicating  great  flow  of  sap  sud- 
denly checked.  It  is  very  important  that  myco- 
logists in  this  country  should  be  able  to  inform 
growers  to  which  malady  any  attaok  is  due, 
because  if  it  be  Fruit  Spot  they  can  control  it, 
while  nothing  that  they  can  do,  so  far  as  is  known 
at  present,  will  be  of  any  avail  against  Bitter 
Pit.  By  the  way.  the  latter,  it  is  said,  does  not 
always  cause  a  bitter  flavour.  But  this  state- 
ment may  imply  that  the  authority  who  makes 
it  mistakes  a  case  of  Fruit  Spot  for  one  of  Bitter 
Pit.     A  Southern   Grower.'] 
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ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

November  17. — Present  :  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles, 
M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.  (in  the  chair),  Dr.  A.  B. 
Rendle,  Messrs.  J.  Fraser,  A.  Worsley,  E.  M. 
Holmes,  W.  C.  Worsdell,  J.  T.  Beimett-Poe, 
H.  J.  Chapman,  W.  Hales,  W.  Fawcett,  J.  Rams- 
bottom,  and  F.  J.  Chittenden  (hon.  sec). 

Alien  plants. — Mr.  J.  Frasek  showed  dried 
specimens  of  Sisymbrium  austriacum,  a  n?tive  of 
Central  and  S.  Europe,  closely  allied  to  S.  Iris, 
and  of  S.  pannonicum  (S.  altissimum).  which  he 
had  found  growing  on  rubbish  heaps.  These 
plants  do  not,  as  a  rule,  maintain  themselves  for 
long  in  a  wild  state. 

Maize  cobs  malformed. — Mr.  W.  C.  Worsdeix 
showed  Maize  cobs  brought  from  Nyassaland  by 
Mr.  E.  W.  Davy,  one  of  which  had  three  or  four 
narrow   lateral   cobs  arising  from    the   base     and 


^rowing  apparently  in  the  axils  of  the  lower 
bracts,  the  other  was  curiously  fasciated  at  the 
apex.  The  latter  was  particularly  curious,  as 
the  common  view  of  the  Maize  cob  is  that  it 
arises  by  fusion  of  several  axes,  and  the  speci- 
men shown  might  have  been  expected  to  exhibit 
the  fasciation  throughout  its  whole  length. 

Araucaria  imbricata  attached  by  fungus. — Mr. 
A.  Worslev  showed  a  fruit  of  the  fungus  Fomes 
applanatus  from  a  tree  of  Araucaria  imbricata 
growing  in  his  garden.  The  tree  had  been 
damaged  some  years  ago  near  the  base,  and 
the  fungus  had  no  doubt  gained  an  entrance 
through  the  wound.  It  is  a  common  parasite  of 
Pines. 

Dendrobium  Toflii. — A  Botanical  Certificate 
was  unanimously  recommended  to  Dendrobium 
Toftii,  a  native  of  Queensland,  and  allied  to  D. 
taurinum,  shown  by  Sir  Jeremiah  Colmax, 
Bart.,  V.M.H.,  referred  to  this  Committee,  from 
the  Orchid  Committee.  Its  flowers  are  borne  at 
tin-  apex  of  a  leafy  pseudo-bulb. 

Calanthe  x  Brianchii. — This  interesting  hybrid 
between  the  evergreen  Calanthe  Tenorei  and 
the  deciduous  C.  X  Bryan  "  Wm.  Murray," 
the  first  raised  between  these  two  sections,  was 
shown  by  Mr.  C.  J.  LuCAS,  Warnham  Court. 
Its  habit  was  that  of  C.  Tenorei.  while  the  in- 
florescence was  like  that  of  its  other  parent.  It 
followed  the  latter,  also,  in  the  size  of  its  flowers, 
which  were  somewhat  less  bright  than  those  of 
"  Wm.  Murray."  but  coloured  and  much  larger 
than  those  of  C.  Tenorei.  A  Certificate 
of  Appreciation  was  recommended  to  Mr.  Lucas 
for  the  work  done  in  making  this  interesting 
cross,  and  a   Botanical   Certificate  to  the  plant. 

Seedless  fruits  of  Aegle  sepiaria. — Mr.  E.  A. 
Bowles  shewed  ripe  fruits  of  Aegle  sepiaria 
which  had  ripened  outdoors,  but  which,  though 
of  normal  size,  contained  no  seeds.  In  ordinary 
seasons  fewer  fruits  are  produced,  and  they 
usually  fail  to  ripen  outside,  but  contain  good 
seed,  which  readily  ripens  indoors. 


BOURNEMOUTH     HORTICULTURAL. 

DEPUTATION  FROM  THE  ROYAL  HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 

November  10,  11. — The  autumn  exhibition  of 
the  above  society,  held  on  the  10th  and  11th 
inst.  in  the  Westover  Rink,  was  a  splendid 
success.  The  president  of  the  society  is  Sir 
Daniel  Morris.  Y.M.H.,  and  the  vice-presidents 
include  the  Mayor  of  Bournemouth,  Lady  Theo- 
dora Guest,  and  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  The 
show  was  a.  notable  one  in  the  history  of  the 
society,  for  it  was  visited  by  a.  deputation  of  the 
R.H.S.,  consisting  of  Sir  Harry  Veitch,  who 
officiated  at  the  opening  ceremony,  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilks.  M.A..  and  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  and  these 
gentlemen  awarded  14  R.H.S.  Medals  and  three 
Silver  Cups.  The  profits  of  the  exhibition  were 
given  to  the  Mayor's  War  Relief  Fund. 

Sir  Daniel  Morris,  who  presided  at  the  open- 
ing ceremony,  said  that  for  a  long  time  his  com- 
mittee was  not  sure  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
hold  a  show.  One  reason  why  they  determined 
to  carry  on  the  show  in  spite  of  the  war  was  that 
they  received  a  letter  from  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  asking  them  to  do  all  they  possibly 
could  as  in  other  years  in  order  that  there  should 
be  no  discouragement  in  the  maintenance  of 
gardens  and  for  the  employment  of  those  con- 
nected with  them.  It  was  therefore  on  patriotic 
grounds  that  they  decided  to  hold  the  show,  and 
he  thought  they  were  fully  justified  by  the 
results. 

Sir  Harry  Veitch  congratulated  the  Bourne- 
mouth society  on  the  exhibits,  and  stated  that 
although  the  fruit  exhibited  was  not  very  plenti- 
ful some  of  it  was  good  enough  for  any  exhibi- 
tion in  the  country.  The  members  of  the  depu- 
tation were  very  glad  to  have  been  able  to  award 
17  prizes,  comprising  three  Silver  Cups  and  14 
Medals. 

The  Rev.  W.  Wilks  observed  that  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
efforts  of  the  practical  working  gardener.  The 
Chrysanthemums  at  the  show  were  marvellous 
from  a  cultural  point  of  view,  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  masses  of  colour  they  were  won- 
derful, but  as  artistic  flowering  plants  they  were 
hideous.  Certainly  they  did  the  greatest  pride 
and  credit  to  those  who  had  raised  them,  because 
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each  one  of  those  flowers  represented  an  enormous 
amount  of  trouble  and  care,  from  February  to 
the  present  time.  If  they  wanted  real  artistic 
flowers  they  must  offer  prizes  for  plants  of  Chry- 
santhemum's shown  in  pots  and  not  disbudded, 
and  then  they  would  get  them.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  ladies  'to  wear  these  huge  blooms  on 
their  dresses.  If  the  committee  next  year  offerel 
prizes  as  he  suggested  they  would  arrive  at  a 
style  of  flower  that  would  be  suitable  for  a  lady's 
dress  or  a  lady's  drawing-room. 

The  Exhibits. 
The  centre  of  the  hall  was  filled  with  several 
long  tables  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  whilst 
■table  decorations  were  also  accommodated  in 
the  centre.  Round  the  sides  of  the  hall  were 
the  trade  exhibits,  including  miscellaneous  col- 
lections of  plants  and  flowers  shown  by  Messrs. 
G.  Watts  and  Sons,  of  the  Palace  Nurseries, 
Bournemouth,  which  occupied  the  whole  of  one 
end  of  the  hall.  For  this  display  they  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Cup  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  R..H.S.  Silver  Cups  were  also 
awarded  to  Captain  Dalgety,  Lockerley  Hall, 
Romsey,  for  a  group  of  Japanese  Incurved 
Chrysanthemums,  and  Mr.  E.  G.  Mocatta.  of 
Woburn  Place,  Addlestone,  for  two  collections 
of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums.  In  the  Open 
Classes  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants 
and  cut  flowers  there  were  only  two  entries, 
and  Mr.  J.  Stevenson,  Wimborne,  obtained 
the  1st  prize  with  an  imposing  display 
of  Chrysanthemums,  admirably  arranged. 
The  Park  'nurseries.  Ltd.,  Bournemouth 
(ilv.  F.  Welch),  were  placed  2nd  with  a 
praiseworthy  group  of  Carnations,  white  and 
red  Asters,  and  foliage  and  plants.  Captain 
Dalgety,  Sir  Randolf  Baker,  MP.,  Mr.  Hugh 
Andrews.  Toddington  Manor.  Winchcombe,  Mr. 
E.  G.  Mocatta,  Major  Chichester,  Embley 
Park,  Romsey.  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Burrows, 
Bournemouth,  Messrs.  G.  Watts  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
Lord  Alington,  Mr.  J.  J.  Kettle,  Corf e  Mullen. 
Mr.  J.  Stevenson,  Wimborne,  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Cape,  Ferndown,  were  prominent  winners  in  the 
open  classes.  Mr.  E.  G.  Mocatta.  with  his  ex- 
hibit of  9  vases  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums, 
won  the  Silver  Cup  presented  by  AldeTman  J.  E. 
Beale,  J. P.  ;  in  the  local  division  Mrs.  Ormond, 
Astney  Firs,  Bournemouth,  was  awarded  the 
Silver  Cup  presented  by  Messrs.  Goodman  and 
Son  for  a  group  of  Japanese  and  single  flowered 
Chrysanthemums,  and  Major  Tinker,  Chewton 
Glen,  Highcliffe,  was  successful  in  winning  Mrs. 
Caroline  Telfer's  Cup  for  vases  of  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums.  For  a  tasteful  group  of  Car- 
nations Sir  Randolf  Baker  was  awarded  the 
Cup  given  by  the  late  Mrs.  Sansinena.  A  fea- 
ture of  the  show  was  the  gifts  of  various  fruits 
and  flowers  to  be  sold  on  behalf  of  the  Mayor's 
War  Relief  Fund  and  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund. 

AWARDS. 

Royal   Horticultural   Society's  Awards. 

Silver  Cups.— E.  G.  Mocatta,  Esq.,  Woburn 
Place,  Addlestone  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Stevenson),  for 
24  cut  blooms  and  9  vases  of  Japanese  Chrysan- 
themums; Captain  Dalgety,  Lockerley  Hall, 
Romsey  (gr.  Mt.  W.  Baxter),  for  12  Japanese 
Incurved  cut  blooms ;  and  Messrs.  G.  Watts 
and  Sons,  Bournemouth,  for  a  group  of  miscel- 
laneous plants. 

Silver-gilt  Flora  Medals. — Mr.  J.  Steven- 
son, Wimborne,  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous 
plants  and  cut  flowers;  Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and 
Sons.  Cheltenham,  for  a  group  of  Orchids;  and 
Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co..  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Middlesex,  for  Carnations  and  Orchids. 

Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medals. — The  Park 
Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Bournemouth,  for  a  group  of 
miscellaneous  plants  and  cut  flowers;  Sir  Ran- 
d  ii  i  Baker,  Bart.,  Ranston,  Blandford  (gr.  Mr. 
A.  E.  Usher),  for  cut  blooms;  and  Messrs.  R. 
Veitch  and  Son.  Exeter,  for  fruit  and  flowers. 

Sii  ver  Flora  Medals.— Mr.  Hugh  Andrews, 
Toddington  Manor,  Winchester  (gr.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Tooley),  for  9  vases  of  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mums :  Major  Wyndham  Paix,  Bransgore  (gr. 
Mr.  P.  Kitcher),  for  12  cut  blooms  of  "Japanese 
Chrysanthemums;  and  Mr.  M.  Pritchard, 
Christchurch,  for  n  oolleotion  of  Saxifragas. 

Silver  Knightian  Medals.  —  Mr.  Hugh 
Andrews,    for   3   bunches   of   Grapes;    and   Mr. 


G.    H.    Copp,   of   Boscombe  Grove  Road,    for  a 
collection  of  vegetables. 

Silver  Banksian  Medals. — Major  Chiches- 
ter, Embley  Park,  Romsey  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Hall), 
for  2  bunches  of  white  Grapes  ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Cape, 
of  Ferndown,  for  a  collection  of  Apples;  and 
Sir  Randolf  Baker,  Bart.  (gr.  Mr.  A.  E.  Usher), 
for  4  dishes  of  Apples. 
National   Chrysanthemum   Society's   Awards. 

Certificates  of  Merit. — Major  Tinker, 
Chewton  Glen,  Highcliffe  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Weaver), 
for  2  vases  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  ;  and 
Mr.  J.  Stevenson,  Wimborne,  for  a  group  of 
miscellaneous  plants. 

HORTICULTURAL   CLUB. 

November  17. — On  the  17th  hist,  the  members 
of  the  Horticultural  Club  assembled  in  the  club- 
room,  Hotel  Windsor,  Westminster,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  house  dinner  and  lecture.  Sir 
Harry  J.  Veitch  presided. 

When  the  toast  of  "The  King"  had  been 
honoured  the  hon.  sec,  Mr.  Hooper  Pearson, 
referred  to  the  fact  that  news  had  just  reached 
him  that  a  member  of  the  club,  Mr.  H.  G.  F. 
MacDonald,  was  present  and  took  part  in  the 
famous  charge  of  the  London  Scottish.  He  pro- 
posed, therefore,  that  the  club  send  their  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  to  Colour-Sergeant 
MacDonald.  Another  member  of  the  club,  Mr. 
George  Monro,  was  represented  by  his  son, 
Captain  E.  G.  Monro,  on  the  same  historic 
occasion.  The  resolution  was  adopted.  Mr. 
Pearson  also  proposed  the  toast  of  the  Belgian 
horticulturists  at  present  seeking  refuge  on  these 
shores,  coupling  the  toast  with  the  name  of  M. 
Hector  Van  Orshoven.  a  representative  of  the 
Belgian  Department  of  Horticulture.  Mr. 
Rudolph  Barr  seconded,  and  M.  Van  Orshoven 
briefly  returned  thanks. 

Tbe  subject  of  the  lecture  was  "  Some  Results 
of  Orchid  Hybridisation,"  and  the  lecturer  was 
Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman,  Oakwood  Gardens,  Wylam- 
on-Tyne,  who  illustrated  his  remarks  with  a 
large  number  of  hand-coloured  and  autochrome 
lantern  slides.  He  referred  to  the  extraordinary 
results  Orchid  hybridists  had  obtained,  and  the 
increased  development  secured  in  recent  years 
from  the  crossing  of  allied  genera,  a  development 
that  was  evident  in  the  greater  variety  of 
Orchids  now  obtainable  in  flower  during  the 
winter  season.  He  classified  the  different 
families  of  hybrids,  showing  slides  on  which 
were  finely-coloured  photographs  of  the  parents 
and  some  of  the  hybrids  resulting  from  cross 
fertilisation.  Phaius,  Cattleyas,  Odontoglos- 
sums,  Cvpripediums  and  hi  generic  hybrids  of 
Cattleyas  and  allied  genera  were  taken  in  their 
turn. 

In  speaking  of  the  albino  types  of  Cattleya 
and  other  genera  Mr.  Chapman  stated  that  his 
experience  seemed  to  indicate  that  each  so-called 
albino  was  capable  of  reproducing  its  charac- 
teristics when  self-fertilised,  and  there  were 
several  cases  on  record  where  two  albinos  crossed 
with  each  other  had  produced  white  characters  ; 
for  instance,  Cattleya  intermedia  alba  and  C. 
Mossiae  alba  when  crossed  with  each  other  pro- 
duced the  well-known  Cattleya  Dusseldorfei  var. 
Undine.  In  the  case  of  Cypripedium  insigne 
Sanderae,  which  had  been  raised  in  several 
instances  true  to  its  albino  characteristics,  in 
all  other  cases  where  it  had  been  crossed  with 
so-called  albinos  of  other  species  it  invariably 
reverted  to  the  normal  charactersties  of  the 
coloured  type. 

An  interesting  slide  was  exhibited  showing 
the  results  of  crossing  Cypripedium  insigne  San- 
derae  with  C.  Leeanum,  and  then  inbreeding, 
using  C.  i.  Sanderae  as  the  pollen  parent  with 
C.  Aotaeus  and  C.  San-aotaeus  as  the  female 
parent,  the  latter  cross  producing  C.  San-ac- 
derae,  with  t he  pure  albino  characters  of  the 
original  albino  sport.  Thus  the  lecturer  showed 
that  the  same  law  of  fixing  a  sport  in  the  animal 
world  could  be  applied  with  certainty  to  tbe 
vegetable  kingdom. 

Proceeding  to  speak  of  the  wonderful  results 
obtained  in  respect  to  the  development  of  spot- 
ting in  Odontoglossums,  Mr.  Chapman  showed  a 
series  of  slides  representing  some  of  the  primary 
and     secondary    hybrids.        In     some    cases    he 


showed  that  seeds  from  the  same  pod  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  Odontoglossum  percultum, 
produced  every  intermediate  form,  from  white 
to   solid   purple. 

He  next  referred  to  Calanthes,  and  stated 
that  the  genus  Calanthe  showed  some  of  the 
highest  results  hybridisation  has  achieved,  and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  if  similar  progress 
is  to  be  obtained  in  other  families  of  plants  in 
the  future,  then  there  will  be  witnessed  a  won- 
derful distribution  of  colour  such  as  can  scarcely 
be  imagined.  Commencing  with  C.  vestita,  a 
white  flower  with  red  disc,  and  C.  rosea,  a  small, 
rose-tinted  species,  a  hybrid  was  obtained 
which  was  named  Calanthe  Veitchii.  Succeeding 
slides  represented  different  generations  which 
intervened  between  C.  Veitchii  and  the  advent 
of  the  deep-lobed  varieties,  such  as  C.  Chap- 
manii  and  C.  Angela.  "  The  colour,"  said  the 
lecturer,  "  had  been  turned  completely  inside 
out;  the  white  occurring  in  the  central  disc  and 
the  deep  red  on  the  sepals  and  petals  and  outer 
lobes  of  the  lip." 

Turning  to  the  bigeneric  hybrids  the  lecturer 
said  that  these  were  now  so  numerous  as  to  form 
a  subject  that  could  only  be  treated  upon 
thoroughly  if  an  evening  were  reserved  for 
them.  At  the  same  time,  slides  were  shown 
which  illustrated  the  results  of  some  of  the  more 
important  crosses,  chiefly  Odontiodas.  In  the 
case  of  secondary  crosses,  some  very  remarkable 
flowers  were  illustrated. 

In  opening  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
exhibition  of  the  slides,  Mr.  R.  A.  Rolfe  re- 
viewed some  of  the  subjects  upon  which  the 
lecturer  had  touched.  With  regard  to  the  great 
preponderance  of  blotched  forms  found  among 
hybrid  Odontoglossums,  he  thought  it  was  a  case 
of  reversion.  Taking  the  genus  as  a  whole,  the 
yellow  and  blotched  forms  were  far  more 
numerous  than  the  white,  which  latter  might  be 
regarded  as  the  latest  stage  of  development,  and 
reversion  was  a  common  feature  among  hybrids. 
The  sections  of  the  ovary  of  the  Old  and  New 
World  Cypripedes  thrown  upon  the  screen  were 
interesting,  and  showed  a  fundamental  difference 
between  the  two  groups.  And  there  was  another 
difference,  which  Dr.  Lindley  always  anticipated 
would  be  found,  but  failed  himself  to  detect, 
namely,  that  in  the  former  the  sepals  were  im- 
bricate but  in  the  latter  valvate.  The  difference 
was  well  seen  by  cutting  a  bud  across.  The 
colour  slides  were  excellent  and  of  the  highest 
value  as  records.  He  greatly  preferred  photo- 
graphic reproductions  to  hand-painted  drawings, 
and  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  coloured 
photographs  would  be  reproduced  with  the  same 
accuracy  in  colour  as  was  already  obtained  in 
form. 

Mr.  F.  K.  Sander  emphasised  the  enormous 
commercial  value  that  now  pertained  to  Orchid 
hybrids,  impressing  his  hearers  with  the  fact 
that  in  any  collection  of  exhibited  Orchids  the 
proportion  of  hybrids  to  species  was  altogether 
more  favourable  to  hybrids  than  formerly.  Not 
only  had  Orchid  hybridisation  given  to  Orchid 
culture  a  great  stimulus  over  a-Tlthe  world,  but 
Orchid-growers  might  claim  that  the  results  had 
stimulated  the  efforts  of  hybridists  in  every 
other  class  of   plants. 

Mr.  W.  Watson  made  some  remarks  upon  the 
history  of  Orchid  hybridisation,  and  referred  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  due  to  an  amateur,  Dr. 
Harris,  a  medical  man,  that  John  Dominy  was 
first  led  to  attempt  the  cross-fertilisation  of 
Orchids — that  attempt  being  rewarded,  as  every- 
one now  knows,  in  the.  raising  of  Calanthe 
Dominyi,  which  was  first  recorded  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  in  1858.  Mr.  Watson  added 
that  the  hand-coloured  slides  exhibited  that 
evening  were  the  best  he  had  seen. 

Mr.  A.  Worsley  pointed  out  that  the  albinos 
mentioned  by  the  lecturer  were  not  strictly 
albinos.  They  were  only  albinos  in  the  sense 
that  certain  colours  in  other  flowers  were  unde- 
veloped in  them.  But  they  were  not  pure  white 
to  the  exclusion  of  green,  brown  and  other 
colours.  Consequently,  it  was  not  surprising 
that  occasionally  the  colour  development 
was  considerable.  At  the  same  time,  certain 
crosses  undoubtedly  possessed  the  quality  of 
fixity. 

Sir    Harry    Veitch,     in    proposing    a    vote    of 
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thanks  to  the  lecturer,  referred  to  several 
episodes  in  the  early  history  ot  Orchid  hybridisa- 
tion, and  said  that  he  was  perfectly  sure  that 
the  members  of  the  club  would  be  exceedingly 
grateful  to  Mr.  Chapman  if  he  would  fulfil  his 
promise  and  come  to  the  club  on  some  forth- 
coming occasion  and  speak  to  them  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bigeneric  hybrids. 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 

November  5. — Committee  present:  Rev.  J. 
Crombleholme  (in  the  chair),  Messrs.  R.  Ash- 
worth,  J.  Bamber,  J.  Cypher,  J.  Evans,  A.  Han- 
mer,  J.  Howes,  A.  J.  Keeling,  J.  Lupton,  D. 
McLeod,  W.  J.  Morgan,  C.  Parker,  W.  Shackle- 
ton,  H.  Thorp,  Z.  A.  Ward,  G.  Weatherby,  and 
H.  Arthur  (secretary). 

AWARDS. 

First-Class  (  'ertificate. 
Cattleya  Peetersii  alba  West  Point  vox.    Sepals 
and    petals   pure   white,    lip   brilliantly-coloured, 
from  S.  Gratrix,  Esq. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Odontoglossum    Noel,   0.  Jeanette  var.   Subel- 

lum,     Cattleya     Sylvia     oar.     atro-rubem,     and 

Cypripedium  Idina  (Harefield  Hall    X    Countess 

of  Carnarvon),  all  exhibited  by  Wii.  Thompson, 

Esq. 

Brasco-Cattleya  Sulphurea  (C.  Gaskelliana 
alba  x  B.-C,  Mrs.  Leeman),  shown  by  R.  Ash 
worth,  Esq. 

Cattleya  Armstrongii  Cringlewood  var.,  shown 
by  '/..  A.  Ward,  Esq. 

C.  Fnl, in  "  Fire  King,"  from  Mrs.  R,  Le 
Doux. 

Cypripedium  Draco  var.  Cyclops  (C.  Euryades 
New  Hall  Hey  X  C.  Harefield  Hall),  exhibited 
by  S.  Gratrix,  Esq. 

Awards  of  Appreciation. 

Cattleya  Fabia  uVm,  from  Wit.  Thompson, 
Esq. 

Cattleya  labiata  "Rosy  Morn,"  from  Col.  J. 
Rutherford,  M.P. 

Odontonia  McNabiana  (Od.  Edwardii  x 
Miltoma  vexillaria  Bleueana),  from  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Sons. 

Cypripedium  Gen.  Jojfre  (Leeanum  Lavertoni- 
anum  X  Ceres),  from  Messrs.  Keeling  and  Sons. 

First-Class  Botanical  Certificate 

Coelogyne  Brunnea,  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Sons. 


SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL. 

November  12,  13,  14.— The  29th  annual  Chry- 
santhemum exhibition  and  winter  flower  show  of 
this  association  was  held  in  the  Waverley  Market, 
Edinburgh,  on  these  dates.  The  building  was 
fairly  well  filled,  and  in  the  case  of  Chry- 
santhemums the  quality  was  very  good  indeed, 
while  Scotch-grown  Apples  and  Pears  have 
scarcely  ever  been  seen  at  this  show  in  finer 
condition.  When  some  time  ago  the  council  de- 
cided to  proceed  with  the  show  it  was  agreed 
that  a  sale  of  plants,  flowers  and  fruit  should 
be  held,  and  that  the  profit  should  be  given  to 
the  British  Red  Cross  Society  and  Belgian  Relief 
Fund,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  these 
funds  will  benefit  therebv  to  the  extent  of  some- 
thing over  £250. 

Cut  Flowers. 

The  City  of  Edinburgh  Queen  Victoria  Memo- 
rial prizes,  presented  by  the  Lord  Provost, 
magistrates  and  Town  Council,  were  offered  for 
a  displav  of  single  and  double  Chrysanthemums 
on  a  table  12  feet  by  8  feet,  decorated  with  Ferns. 
foliage  plants,  or  cut  flowers.  There  were  four 
comoetitors,  and  the  first  prize,  the  City  of  Edin- 
burgh Cup  and  £12  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Boase. 
Binrork.  Dundee  (gr.  Mr.  Jas.  Beats)  ;  2nd.  the 
Right  Hon.  R.  C.  Munro  Ferguson',  of  Raith, 
Kirkcaldy  (gr.  Mr.  D.  McLean);  3rd,  A.  Sinclair 
Henderson,  Esq.,  Seathwood.  Dundee  (gr.  Mr 
G?o.  Scott  1  ;  4th.  the  Rieht  Hon.  Lord  Elphin- 
stone,  Carberrv  Tower,  Musselburgh  (gr.  Mr.  D 
Kidd). 

In  the  Scottish  Challenge  Cup  Class,  which  is 
the  leading  class  for  big  blooms,  and  which  calls 
for  10  vases  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  in  10 
varieties,  three  blooms  in  a  vase,  there  were  seven 


entrants,  and  the  Cup  (to  be  held  by  the  winner 
for  a  year)  was  won  by  John  Graeme  Thomson, 
Esq.,  Norwood,  Alloa  (gr.  Mr.  Jas.  Small).  Sir 
Jas.  Sivewright,  Tulliallan  Castle,  Kincardine- 
on-Fortih  (gr.  Mr.  Geo.  Stewart),  was  awarded  the 
2nd  prize,  :  and  W.  T.  McLellax,  Esq.,  Auchen- 
ault,  Helensburgh  (gr.  Mr.  Hugh  MacSkimming). 
the  3rd  prize.  The  varieties  shown  by  Mr. 
Thomson  and  the  points  awarded  to  them  were 
as  follow  : — Thomas  Lunt,  9g  :  Mrs.  A.  E.  Roope, 

11  ;  Elsie  Davis,  8£  ;  Queen  Mary,  10£  ;  Mrs.  G. 
Drabble,  8£  ;  Francis  Rowe,  Bl  ;  Bob  Pulling,  10£  ; 
Wm.  Turner,  10;  Fred.  Chandler,  9  ;  Fred.  Green, 
9.  As  the  maximum  number  of  points  for  each 
variety  was  12,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Thomson 
won  95  points  out  of  120.  Sir  Jas.  Sivewright 
was  awarded  86  points,  W.  T.  McLellan,  Esq., 
83£  points,  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Askew  Robertson 
81  points- 

W.  H.  Dobie,  Esq.,  Dollarbeg,  Dollar  (gr.  Mr. 
John  Waldie),  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  in  the 
class  for  6  vases  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums. 
6  varieties,  3  blooms  in  each  vase,  with  54 
points;  Michael  Nairn,  Esq.,  Dysart  House. 
Fife  (gr.  Mr.  Angus  Robb),  being  placed  2nd 
with  53£  points.  In  the  class  for  12  blooms  of 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  in  12  varieties, 
shown  on  boards,  Mr.  J.  Graeme  Thomson  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize;  2nd,  the  Rev.  Canon 
Cooper  M  kkshen,  Borstaldene,  Bickley,  Kent  (gr. 
Mr.  Wm.  Rigby).  Sir  Jas.  Sivewright  excelled 
in  the  class  for  2  vases  of  Japanese  blooms,  1 
variety,  3  blooms  in  each  vase;  J.  Graeme  Thom- 
son, Esq.,  for  4  vases  of  Japanese  blooms  in  12 
ies,  3  blooms  in  each  vase;  and  David 
( 'it  is j.  Esq..  Ingliston,  Bishopton  (gr.  Mr 
Francis  Templeman),  for  4  vases  of  Japanese 
blooms  in  4  varieties,  3  blooms  in  each  vase, 
and  for  2  vases  Japanese,  6  varieties,  3  blooms 
in  each  vase. 

J.  Graeme  Thomson.  Esq.,  was  awarded  the 
Silver  Medal  for  the  best  Chrysanthemum  bloom 
in  the  show  for  a  fine  example  of  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Roope. 

In  the  classes  for  decorative  Chrysanthemums 
the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.,  Whittinge- 
hame,  East  Lothian  (gr.  Mr.  Geo.  Anderson),  ex- 
celled for  3  vases,  in  3  varieties ;  and  Colonel 
MoRE-NlSBETT,  The  Drum,  Gilmerton,  Midlothian 
(gr.  Mr.  R.  Whannell),  for  1  vase  of  disbudded 
blooms.  Mr.  Loo  Thomson,  Ailsa  Craig,  Formby, 
excelled  for  6  vases  of  singles,  in  6  varieties, 
and  not  more  than  12  disbudded  blooms  in  each 
vase;  and  Sir  Henry  Dundas,  Bart.,  Polton 
House.  Midlothian  (gr.  Mr.  A.  "W.  Elliot),  for 
3  vases  of  singles,  in  3  varieties,  not  more   than 

12  sprays  in  each  vase,  in  the  open  class  ;  while 
Mrs.  N.  Hamilton  Ogilvv,  Winton  Castle,  East 
Lothian  (gr.  Mr.  J.  McFadyen),  excelled  for 
3  vases  singles  in  the  class  confined  to  gardeners 
and  amateurs. 

Messrs.  Todd  and  Co.,  Edinburgh,  excelled  for 
6  vases  of  Chrysanthemums,  in  6  varieties.  3 
double  and  3  single,  as  grown  for  market. 

Sir  John  Dewar,  Bart.,  Dupplin  Castle,  Perth- 
shire (gr.  Mr.  W.  F.  Game),  won  Messrs.  Young 
and  Co.'s  Challenge  Cup.  and  the  1st  prize  for  1 
vase  perpetual-flowering  Carnations  in  at  least  6 
varieties. 

The  Silver  Medal  offered  by  the  Association  for 
the  best  new  Chrysanthemum  not  in  commerce 
was  awarded  to  the  Rev.  Canon  Cooper  Maks- 
den,  Borstaldene.  Kent  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Rigby),  for 
the  variety  W.  Rigby. 

Plants. 

James  Chisholm,  Esq.,  Boroughfield,  Edin- 
burgh (gr.  Mr.  Wm.  Michie),  excelled  in 
the  classes  for  6  Chrysanthemums,  4 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  2  Chrysanthe- 
mums, and  1  single  Chrysanthemum ;  and 
A.  Sinclair  Henderson,  Esq..  Seathwood.  Dun 
dee  (gr.  Mr.  Geo.  Scott),  excelled  for  6  Chrysan- 
themums in  7-inch  pots.  Mrs.  Ar.Ex.  Rose,  Rich- 
mond House,  Dowanhill,  Glasgow  (gr.  Mr.  Jas. 
Templeton),  showed  the  best  5  Palms,  3  specimen 
Palms,  and  2  specimen  Palms  ;  and  R.  Jardixe 
Paterson,  Esq.,  Balgray,  Lockerbie  (gr.  Mr. 
Alex.  Cameron),  was  placed  1st  for  1  specimen 
Palm  with  a  fine  Phoenix  Roebelinii. 

Wm.  Baird,  Esq..  Elie  House,  Fife  (gr.  Mr. 
A.  A.  Law),  excelled  for  4  Dracaenas  and  for  4 
decorative  foliage  plants ;  A.  Sinclair  Hender- 
son, Esq.,  for  6  Primula  sinensis:  Mrs.  Hog, 
Gogar   Burn,   Midlothian   (gr.   Mr.   Wm.   Brow;, 


for  6  Primula  obconica ;  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J. 
Balfour,  for  6  table  plants ;  Miss  Balfour- 
Melville,  Pilrig  House,  Edinburgh  (gr.  Mr. 
Wm.  Robertson),  for  6  dwarf  Ferns ;  Jas. 
A.  Hood.  Esq.,  Midfield,  Lasswade  (gr.  Mr. 
Wm.  Goldstraw),  for  6  table  Ferns;  Lord 
Elphinstone,  for  6  Salvia  splendens ;  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Stratheden  and  Camp- 
bell, Hartrigge  House,  Jedburgh  (gr.  Mr.  A. 
Williams),  for  5  pots  of  Roman  Hyacinths,  and 
for  4  specimens  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  ; 
(HI.  More-Nisbett,  for  3  pans  of  Lilv-of-the- 
Valley;  R.  M.  Pilkington,  Esq.,  St.  Fort,  Fife 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  J.  Staward),  for  6  Cyclamen;  A. 
Drybrough,  Esq.,  Gogar  Park,  Midlothian  (gr. 
Mr.  A.  Findlay),  for  6  specimen  Ferns ;  J. 
Stewart  Clark,  Esq.,  Dundas,  for  4  winter- 
(lowering  Begonias  :  ami  ( '.  W.  Cowan.  Esq., 
Dalhousie  Castle,  Midlothian  (gr.  Mr.  W.  G. 
Pirie),  for  1  Cypripedium;  R.  Htndle,  Esq.,  17, 
Blacket  Place,  Edinburgh  (gr.  Mr.  Sidney  Houl- 
den),  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for  a  non-com- 
petitive exhibit  of  Orchids,  staged  on  a  table  10 
feet  by  5  feet. 

Fruit. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Elphinstone.  Carberry 
Tower,  Musselburgh  (gr.  Mr.  D.  Kidd).  was  the 
only  entrant  for  the  collection  of  8  dishes  of 
fruit,  and  h?  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  of  £3  3s. 

Charles  W.  Forbes,  Esq.,  of  Callendar,  Fal- 
kirk (gr.  Mr.  J.  Middleton),  excelled  for  4 
bunches  of  Grapes,  distinct  varieties,  and  for  2 
bunches  of  Lady  Downes ;  the  Most  Hon.  the 
Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  Yester,  Haddington  (gr. 
Mr.  Wm.  Hunter),  for  2  bunches  of  Grapes.  1 
black  and  1  white;  Sir  David  Kini.o.  h.  Bart., 
Grilmerton,  East  Lothian  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Gauld),  for 
2  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria ;  (  'has.  H. 
Shaw,  Esq.,  Edenhall,  Langwathbv  (gr.  Mr. 
Wm.  Scott),  for  2  bunches  of  Black  Alicante. 
1  bunch  of  Applev  Towers,  and  1  bunch  of 
Lady  Hutt  ;  Mrs.  X.  Hamilton  Ogilvy,  Winton 
Castle,  for  2  bunches  of  Gros  Colman  ;  and  Lord 
Elphinstone,  for  1  bunch  of  any  other  variety 

For  12  dishes  of  Apples,  6  culinary  and  6 
dessert  varieties,  and  6  dishes  of  Pears,  in  not 
fewer  than  4  varieties,  grown  m  Scotland,  C.  L. 
Gordon.  Esq.,  of  Threane,  Castle  Douglas  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  Duff),  was  awarded  the  1st  prize 
and  the  Malcolm  Dunn  Memorial  Medal 
Mr.  Gordon  was  also  placed  1st  for  18 
dishes  of  Apples,  12  culinary  and  6  dessert 
varieties.  Mr.  R.  G.  Sinclair,  Congalton. 
East  Lothian,  excelled  for  6  varieties  of 
Pears  grown  in  Scotland,  and  also  for  3  basket? 
of  dessert  Apples  and  3  baskets  of  culinary 
Apples,  in  classes  for  market  gardeners.  The 
Rev.  G.  H.  Davenport,  Foxley  Hal!.  Hereford 
(gr.  Mr.  Robert  Currie),  excelled  for  4  varieties 
of  Pears,  and  for  8  varieties  of  culinary  Apples  ; 
and  Mr.  Jas.  Chisholm,  Meikleour,  excelled  for 
6  varieties  of  dessert  Apples. 
Vegetables. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Home.  Bothwell 
Castle,  Lanarkshire  (gr.  Mr.  W.  P.  Belli,  and 
A.  A.  Allen,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  Tulliebelton.  Perth- 
shire (gr.  Mr.  Wm.  Harper),  were  awarded  the 
1st  and  2nd  prizes  respectively  for  a  collection  ; 
Wm.  Baird,  "Esq.,  Elie,  excelled  for  Tomatoes 
Mr.  Jas.  Fleming,  Galashiels,  for  Leeks;  W.  H. 
Dobie,  Esq.,  Dollarbeg,  fur  Cucumbers,  Brussels 
Sprouts.  Celery  and  Beetroot  ;  Mr.  David 
Lowe,  Musselburgh,  for  Cauliflowers;  Mrs.  Hog, 
Gogar  Burn,  for  Cabbages ;  Mr.  J.  W. 
Scarlett,  Inveresk,  for  Savoys ;  G.  D.  Mackay, 
Esq.,  Inveralmond,  Midlothian  (gr.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Sword),  for  curled  Greens  and  Parsley  ;  Stephen 
Mitchell.  Esq.,  Boquhan,  Kippen  (gr.  Mr. 
Chas.  Shaw),  for  Parsnips,  Carrots  and  Turnips; 
Mrs.  Baird  Hay,  R-csemount,  Ayr  (gr.  Mr.  P. 
Melville),  for  Onions:  Mrs.  N.  Hamilton- 
OgilvY,  Winton  Castle,  for  Jerusalem  Arti- 
chokes: and  Mies  Bttrton,  Polton,  for  Potatos. 
X. in-Competitive  Exhibits. 

Gold  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  W. 
Wells  and  Co.,  Mcr.-tlnm.  Surrey,  for  Chry- 
santhemums; Messrs.  Stohrie  and  Storrif. 
Carse  of  Gowrie  Nurseries,  Glencarse,  for  fruit 
trees,  etc.;  and  Messrs.  Dobbie  4ND  Co.,  Fidin- 
burgh,  for  Potatcs.  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird, 
and  Messrs.  Dicksons  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Edin- 
burgh, received  Silver-gilt  Medals  for  Coniferae. 
and  Messrs.  John  Forbes  (Hawick),  Ltd.,  and 
Messrs.  Laing  and  Mather,  Kelso,  were  awar- 
ded Silver  and  Bronze  Medals  respectively. 
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POUR    NOS    AMIS    FRANCAIS    ET    BELGES. 


CHRONIQUE    SPECIALE. 


LA    BELGIQUE    SOUS    LES 
ALLEMANDS. 

UNE     LETTRE    DU     REDACTEUR     EN 

CHEF    DUN    JOURNAL    HORTICOLE 

BELGE. 

[.Suite  de  la  p.  344.) 

Le  malheureux  sort  de  Louvain  est  connu  de 
tous  vos  compatriotes.  J'avais,  aux  premieres 
rumeurs  de  la  destruction  de  la  ville,  l'impres- 
sion  que  dee  habitants  devaient  avoir  commis  des 
exces,  car  je  ne  pouvais  croire  que  des  gens 
se  disant  civilises  pussent  commettre  des  horreurs 
pareilles.  Plus  tard,  j'ai  pu  entrer  dans  la  ville 
et  j'ai  parle  a  un  grand  nombre  de  Louvanistes. 
(Je  dois  dire  que  j'ai  de  nombreuses  connausances 
a  Louvain,  car  ma  famille  en  est  originaire  et 
moi  mem©  j'y  ai  fait  mes  etudes.)  On  a 
ete  unanfme  a  me  dire  qu'a  la  suite  d'une 
confusion,  il  y  eut  un  combat  «ntre  Allemands. 
II  a  failu  cacher  la  meprise  et  la  population  a 
ete  la  victime  expiatoire. 

J'avais  entendu  des  fuyards  faire  le  recit  des 
evenements  de  Louvain  ;  je  eroyais  a  des  exagera- 
tions  bien  naturelles  chez  -des  gene  pris  de 
panique  :  mais  lorsque  j'eus  vu  ce  qui  restait  des 
rues,  de  la  station,  de  Tirlemont,  de  Diest,  de 
la  Grand'  Place  et  de  l'eglise,  de  la  rue  de  Namur 
et  des  Halles  universitaires,  du  Vieux  marche, 
de  la  rue  de  Bruxelles.  de  la  rue  aux  Tripes  et 
de  tant  d'autres;  lorsque  j'eus  recherche  en  vain 
toutes  ces  maisons  familieres  oil,  aux  heures  de 
repos,  nous  alliens  faire  la  partie  de  cartes  tout 
en  degustant  un  Jack-op,  lorsque  de  tout  ceJa 
je  n'eus  trouve  qu'un  tas  de  debris  au  milieu 
desquels  on  avait  peine  a  se  guider,  j'ai  du  avouer 
que  lee  reci'.s  ne  m'avaient  donne  qu'unie 
idee  bien  imp.arfaite  dee  ravages  accomplis. 

On  ne  peut  pretendre  qu'a  Louvain  la  destruc- 
tion e6t  l'ceuvre  de  eoldats  isoles.  Pendant  que 
le  feu  faisait  .rage,  des  militairesi  sont  alles 
prevenir  les  habitants  qu'ils  avaient  deux  heures 
pour  s'eloigner,  la  ville  devant  etre  bcmibardee  ; 
a  l'hopital  ils  onlt  aecorde  le  meme  delai  pour 
evacuer  les  malades  !  L'incendie  a  commencj  le 
mardi  soir ;  des  soldats  de  la  Landwehr  que  j'ai 
vus  a  Tervueren  le  dimanche  suivant,  m'ont 
declare  etre  arrives  la  veille  de  Louvain  oil 
le  genie  allemand  allait  faire  sauter  ce  qui  restait 
de  la  ville  (cette  menace  n'a  pas  ete  executee). 

Tout  le  monde  a  Louvain  commente  la  facon 
dont  le  faubourg  de  Heverle  a  ete  epargne,  alors 
qu'a  Blauwput,  Kessel  Loo,  Berthem,  etc.,  les 
ineendiaires  ont  ete  a  l'ceuvre.  On  pretend  que 
les  Allemands  avaient  recu  des  ordres  formers 
en  ce  qui  concerne  Heverle,  parce  qu'un  officier 
de  la  garde  imperiale  y  possede  de  grandee  pro- 
prietes.  Quoi  qu'il  en  soit,  les  habitants  de 
Terbanrk.  dependence  de  Heverle  mais 
situee  a  l'autre  extremite  de  Louvain,  se  sont 
empresses  d'inscrire  sur  leurs  portes  les  mots  : 
Commune  de  Heverle  (Terbanck). 

Au     nombre    des    victimes     de     Louvain     on 

compte  un   certain    nombre  de    maraiche.rs,   soit 

que    leurs    maisons     aient     ete    incendiees,    soit 

qu'eux   memes  aient  ete  deportes  en   Allemagne. 

J'ignore  s'il  y   en   a   parmi   les  nombreuses    per- 

sonues  fusillees. 

*         *         * 

Que  vous  dire  de  la  situation  'horticole  en  Bel- 
gique" Les  horticulteurs  de  Gand  ont  ete  quelque 
neu  privilegies,  1' occupation,  allemande  n'y  etant 
definitive  que  depuis  la  chute  d'Anvers;  nne 
nartie  de  leur  commerce  d'exportation  a  pu  se 
faire,  bien  que  les  transactions  aient  en  lieu  a 
des  prix  bien  bae.  Aux  environs  de  Bruxelles  la 
situation  est  lamentable  si  Ton  excepte  les  pro- 
duits maraichers  porn-  lesquels  la  concurrence  de 
Malines  a  ete  longtemps  supprimee.     Toutes  les 


fleurs  doivent  se  vendre  dans  la  capitale  et  les 
prix  sont  tele  que  beaucoup  de  fleuristes  ne  se 
donnent  pas  la  peine  d'envoyer  leurs  produits  au 
marche.  Quant  aux  Raisins,  ils  realisent  a  peine 
35  a  40  centimes  le  kilo  (ljd.  a  2d.  la  livre).  La 
ville  en  est  inondee ;  a  certain  moment,  le  beurre 
etant  rare,  beaucoup  de  gens  mangerent  du 
pain  sec  avec  du  Raisin  !  La  recolte  d'hiver  a  ete 
supprimee  en  grande  partie,  le  charbon  f aisant 
defaut,  et  les  rares  producteurs  qui  avaient  pu 
faire  leurs  provisions  aimant  niieux  le  vendre 
que  de  l'employer  a  faire  du  Raisin  dont  ils 
n'obtiendraient  peut-etre  pas  3d.  ou  4d.  la  livre. 
Hector  Van  Orshoven,  agent  technique  a  VOffi.ee 
Horticole,  Bruxelles,  Ridacteur -en-Chef  du  Tuin- 
bode   (Belgian  Horticultural  Journal). 


LES   RAVAGES  DANS   LE  PAYS   DE 
MALINES. 

Dernieres  Nouvelles. 
Nous  devoirs  a  l'obligeance  de  M.  De  Meyer, 
conseiller  d'horticulture  de  l'Etat  beige,  des  ren- 
seignements  tres  interessants  sur  des  exploita- 
tions horticoles  qui  ont  eu  a  souffrir  au  oours 
du  bombardement  d'Anvers.  A  Puers,  dans  l'eta- 
blissement  De  Bondt,  qui  comptait  onze  grandes 
serres  et  20,000  chassis  "  eenruiters  "*  le  tout  con- 
sacre  a  la  production  des  C'houx-fleurs,  Tomates 
et  Coneombres,  15,000  chassis  sont  detruits  de 
meme  qu'une  partie  des  serres.  La  recolte 
de  Tomates,  estimee  a  80,000  kg!,  n'a 
pn  etre  vendue  et  s'est  decumposee  sur  place. 
L'etablissement  Meersman,  dans  la  meme 
loralite,  a  ete  tres  endommage,  25,000  kg. 
de  Toma'.es  y  ont  ete  perdus.  A  Duffel, 
les  serres  de  M.  Verhaegen  sont  toutes 
detruites.  Les  milliers  de  plants  de 
Fraisiers  necessaires  pour  le  forcage  de  la  saison 
prochaine  sont  absolument  inutilisables.  Dix 
serres  sont  egalement  detruites  chez  M.  Vandei 
linden,  un  autre  specialiste  dans  le  forcage  du 
Fraisier,  de  la  'T ornate,  du  Chrysantheme  et  du 
Rosier.  Les  serres  de  l'importante  firme  De  Laet  a 
t'ontich,  reputes  poiu-  ses  riches  collections  de 
plantes  grasses,  n'ont  pas  ete  atteintes  par  les 
obus,  mais  des  degats  considerables  ont 
ete  occasionnes  aux  plantes.  Aoi  Jardin 
Botanique  de  Malines,  les  plantes  ont  pu 
etre  rentrees  dans  les  serres,  mais,  faute 
de  verre,  les  breehes  faites  dans  les  toitures  ne 
peuvent  etre  reparees.  De  plus  il  est  impos- 
sible d'obtenir  du  charbon  pour  le  chauffage. 
L'Office  horticole  beige  y  avait  annexe  un  jardin 
demonstratif  pour  la  culture  mai-aichere.  Une 
bombe  est  tombee  au  milieu  de  ce  jardin  brisant 
les  carreaux  des  serees  et  les  chassis,  tout  en 
faisant  un  trou  profond  de  3  metres  et 
large  de  7. 


WlTLOOF     OU      CHICOREE      DE      BRUXELLES.— 

De  meme  que  pour  le  Raisin,  la  guerre  avait 
rendu  impossible  Importation  de  Witloof  beige. 
La  semaine  derniere  un  premier  arrivage  a  ete 
enregistre  a  C'ovent  Garden.  II  avait  transite 
par  la  Hollande.  Les  prix  out  oscille  autour  de 
5d.  la  livre. 

Aux  Halles  de  Paris.—  Le  fToid  qui  sevit 
commence  a  faire  sentir  son  effet  sur  les  fruits 
et  legumes.  Dans  1'ensemble  les  cours  se  des- 
sinent  vers  la  hausse.  C'est  la  region  pari- 
sienne  qui  continue  a  fournir  l'approvisionnement 
necessaire.  Le  trafic  avec  le  Midi  est  devenu 
regulier  pour  les  Raisins,  qui  se  vendent  encore 
assez  has,  et  pour  les  Oranges  d'Espagne  qui  ont 
fait  leur  apparition  dans  les  carreaux.     Les  fruits 

*  On  designe  sous  le  nom  de  "  eenruiter"  un  ch&ss's  k  verre 
unique. 


de  choix  subissent  une  forte  baisse.  Les  Poires 
qui  valaient  150  francs  le6  100  kilos  se  vendent 
70  et  meme  60  francs 

M.  du  Trieu  de  Terdonck.—  Nous 
apprenons  que  l'horticulteur  beige  bien 
connu,  M.  du  Trieu  de  Terdonck,  un  des 
leaders  du  mouvement  horticole  dans  la  region 
de  Malines,  est  en  Angleterre.  Adresse,  Swan 
Hotel,  Petworth,  Sussex. 

Les  Jacinthes.— Des  horticulteurs-fleuristes 
du  Continent  se  plaignaient  de  la  concurrence 
qui  leur  etait  faite  par  des  fournisseurs  de 
bulbes  hollandais  qui  ameiraienit  au  marche  les 
rleui's  produites  dans  leurs  pepinieres.  Plusieurs 
grandes  firmes  de  Haarlem,  Lisse, etc.,  refusaient 
deja  de  s'associer  a  ce  trafic,  prejudiciable  aux 
interets  de  leurs  acheteurs  de  bulbes.  Une  con- 
vention vient  d'etre  conclue  entre  des  associa- 
tions de  producteurs  hollandais  qui  s'engagent 
a  ne  pas  mettre  en  vente,  apres  le  1  mars  des 
annees  1915  et  1916,  les  Jacinthes  coupees  dans 
leurs  champs  de  bulbes.  Une  longue  liste  d'ad- 
herents  a  deja  ete  publiee.  Des  promoteurs  du 
mouvement  se  proposent  egalement  de  publier  la 
liste  des  horticulteurs  qui  refuseront  de  s'associer 
a  ce  mouvement. 

The  Perpetual-flowering  Carnation 
Society  organise  une  grande  exposition 
•d'Oeillets  le  mercredi  2  decembre,  au  Royal 
Horticultural  Hall.  La  recette  est  destinee  au 
Belgian  Relief  Fund  et  la  plupart  des  fleurs 
exposees  seront  mises  en  vente  au  profit  de  la 
meme  oeuvre.  Les  horticulteurs  beiges  et  leurs 
amis  sont  admis  gratuitement. 

Les  Fruits  et  Legumes  a  Bruxelles.— 
Suivant  le  Daily  Mail  le  prix  des  produits  horti- 
coles a  Bruxelles  a  encore  baisse.  Le  Raisin  s'y 
vendrait  a  Id.  la  livre,  les  Pommes  et  Poires 
moins  encore. 

Culture  intensive.— L' Angleterre  a  suivi 
avec  interet  revolution  de  l'agriculture  beige 
vers  la  culture  maraichere  et  divers  economistes 
anglais  ont  preconise  rintrcduction  des  procedes 
beiges.  En  ce  moment  oil  tant  de  maraichers 
se  sont  refugies  en  Angleterre,  l'occasion  leur 
semble  propice  et  nous  apprenons  par  la  voie  des 
journaux  qu'entre  autres  dans  la  peninsule  de 
Lleyn  (Carnarvonshire)  une  colonie  agricole  pour 
refugies  beiges  vient  d'etre  creee.  On  croit 
que  la  demonstration  de  leurs  methodes  sera 
des  plus  profitable  aux  agriculteurs  du  Pays  de 
Galles. 

Worshipful  Company  of  Gardeners.— 
De  nombreux  horticulteurs  beiges  se  rappel- 
lent  la  tournee  faite  l'annee  derniere  en  Belgique 
par  la  Worshipful  Company  of  Gardeners  de 
Londres.  Cette  societe  fut  recue  en  audience  par 
Sa  Majeste  le  Roi  Albert,  et  des  receptions  furent 
organisees  en  son  honneur  par  les  administra- 
tions communales  de  Bruges,  Malines,  Tournai, 
de  meme  que  par  la  Societe  Royale  d'Agricul- 
ture  et  de  Botanique,  de  Gand,  et  la  Societe 
Royale  Linneenne,  de  Bruxelles.  La  souscrip- 
tion  ouverte  par  le  Daily  Telegraph,  et 
qui  atteint  a  1'heure  actuelle  pres  de 
deux  millions  de  francs  destines  a  etre  remis 
a  S.M.  le  roi,  a  fourni  a  la  Worship- 
ful Company  of  Gardeners  l'occasion  de 
montrer  sa  reconnaissance  a  la  Belgique.  C'est 
elle  en  effet  qui  a  acquis  pour  £50  (1,270  francs) 
le  dessin  du  Punch,  vendu  au  profit  de  la  sous- 
cription.  Elle  y  a,  de  plus,  contribue  pour  une 
somme  de  £52  10s.  (1,333  francs  50).  Les 
Beiges  apprendront  avec  plaisir  que  le 
secretaire  de  la  "  Company "  est  toujours 
M.  E.  A.  Ebblewhite,  qui  a  ete  honore  de  la 
decoration  speciale  de  lre  classe  de  Belgique. 
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M  A  RKE  T  S. 


Plants  in  Pots,  &c.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices— Cent. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  November  25. 


Cut  Flowers.  &e. 

s.d 

:;  ii 


Arums  (Richardias) 

per  doz. 
Bouvardia,      pink, 

per  doz.  bun... 

—  white    . . 
Camellias,     white, 

perdoz.  blooms 
Carnations,  per 
dozen  blooms, 
best  American 
varieties 

—  smaller,  per 
doz.  bunches. . 

—  Carola  (crim- 
Bon),  extra  large 

—  Malmaison.per 
doz.       blooms 

pink 

Chrys  anthemura, 
specimen 
blooms,  white, 
per  doz. 

—  yellow  per  doz. 

—  pink  ,, 

—  bronze       ,, 

—  white,  medium 
per  doz. 

—  coloured,  per 
doz 

—  Spray,  white, 
perdoz.  bun... 

yellow,    per 

doz.  bun. 
pink, 

doz.  bun. 
bronze, 

doz.  bun. 

—  singles,  dis- 
budded, per 
doz.  blooms  . . 

sprays,    per 

doz.  bunches  . . 
Fucharis,  per  doz. 
Gardenias,  per  box 

of    15    and    lb 

blooms 
Lapageria  alba,  per 

doz.  blooms  . . 
LUium      auratum, 

per  bunch 

—  longiflorum, 
per  doz.,    long 

short 

—  1  a  n  c  i  f  o  li  u  m 
album,  long  . . 

short    .. 

rubrum,  per 

doz.,  long 
short 


5  0 
5  0 


1  3- 

10  0 

2  0- 


1  9 
12  0 


per 
per 


1  9- 

1  H- 

1  9 

1  6 

1  8- 

1  0- 

4  ti 

4  0- 

4  0- 

4  0- 


4  0- 
2  0- 


2  0 

2  O 

2  0 

2  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices 

s.d.  s.d. 

Lily-of- the -Valley, 

per       dozen 

bunches : 

fi  o      —  extra  special  ..  l"*  o 

6  0       —  special  ..         ..  10  0 

—  ordinary        ..    SO- 
1     Marguerites,      per 

doz.  bunches  . .    16- 
NarcisstiB,      Soliel 
d*or,     per.     doz. 
bun 5  0- 

Nerines,   per    doz. 

Bpikes  ..        . .    3  0- 
Orchida,  per  doz.  : 

Cattleya         ..    9  0- 

—  Cypripedium..     1  6- 
10  0-12  0       —  Odontoglossum 

crispum  . .     2  0-30 

Pelargoniums,  per 
doz.  bunches, 
double    scarlet    5  0- 

—  White,  per  doz. 
bunches  5  0- 

Poins'ttins,        per 

doz.  blooms  ..    9  0-12  0 

Roses :     per    dozen 

blooms,  Bride       16-26 

—  Kaiserin  Au- 
jrusta    Victoria    1  6- 

—  LadvHillingdon    1  3 
i  0       —  Liberty  . .     16- 

Madame     A. 
5  0  Chatpnay 

—  Melody 
(10       —  Mv  Maryland.. 

—  Niphetos 

—  Prince  de  Bui- 

1  3  carie     .. 

—  Richmond 

SO       —  Sunburst 

2  6       —  Sunrise 

—  White  Crawford 
,  a  0  „  Stat'ce,  mauve,  per 
,G'J,i  doz.  bunches.. 
Stephanoti?,  per  72 

pips      .. 
:  6-  3  0     Tubt  roses,  on  stems. 
per  doz 

—  short,  per  doz. 

Violets,  English, per 

do-,  bunches  ..     2  6-30 

—  Princess  of 
Wales.doz.bun.     5  0-60 


2  6- 
2  6- 


1  9- 

]  3- 


3  0 
3  0 


2  0 
2  0 


1  0 
1  3- 
1  3- 

1  3- 

1  6 
1  fi- 
1  3- 
1  0- 

1  6- 


0  5- 

0  4 


s.d. 


12  0 
■-  9  0 


6  0 

4  0 


10  0 
2  0 


6  0 
6  0 


2  0 

1  6 

3  6 

2  6 

1  li 

1  9 

1  6 

2  0 
::  6 
2  'I 

1  6 

2  6 


13-16 
10    — 


Cut  Foliage.  &e.    Aver 

s.d. 
A  d  i  a  n  t  u  m     Fern 

(Maidenhair) 

best,   per    doz. 

bunches  ..     5  0- 

Agrostis         (Fairy 

Grass),  per  doz. 

bunches  . .  2  0- 
Asparagus    plumo- 

sus,  long  trails, 

per  half -do?  en    1  6- 

—  medium,     doz- 
bunches  ..   12  0 

—  Sprengeri       . .     6  0- 
Autumn       foliage, 

various,        per 

doz.  bunches  . .  6  0 
Carnation    foliage, 

doz.  bunches  ..  3  0 
Croton         loliage, 

doz.  bunches  . .   12  0- 


s.  li. 

0  0 

4  0 

2  0 

18  0 
12  0 

10  0 

5  0 

15  0 

White  Heather,  per 

doz.  bunches..    4  0-60 

age  Wholesale  Prices 

s  d.  s.  d. 
Cycas    leaves,    per 

doz i?  0-  9  0 

Eulalia     japonica, 

per  bunch  10-16 

Fern,    French,  per 

doz.  bunches..     0  6-  0  S 
Honesty,  per  doz. 

bun 10  0  12  0 

Lichen    Moss,    per 

doz.  boxes      . .  10  0-12  0 
Moss,         gross 

bunches         ..    6  0   — 
Myrtle,  doz.  bnchs. 

English, 

small-  leaved    6  0    — 
—  French,        per 

doz.  bunches..     1  0- 
Pernettia,         well 

berried,        per 

doz.  bunches . . 


8  0- 


1  3 

9  0 

Remarks. — The  recent  cold  weather  has  had  an  effect 
on  the  supplies  of  cut  flowers,  and  better  prices  are 
being  realised  for  Liliums,  Gardenias,  Richardias  (Arums). 
Lily-of-the-Valley  and  Roses.  Record  prices  are  realised 
for  Violets,  and  there  are  numerous  enquiries  for  Marie 
Louise  (double).  A  limited  supply  of  Yellow  Narcissus 
Soleil  d'Or  and  white  Narcissus  is  coming  from 
Soilly.  Poinsettias  and  a  few  Roman  Hyacinths  have 
readied  the  market  this  week.  The  supply  of  Carnations 
is  large,  and  prices  are  advancing  for  good  speci- 
mens. A  few  baskets  of  French  Fern  and  Myrtle 
arrived  last  week,  and  although1  having  been  on  the 
journey  for  several  days,  the  foliage  was  in  excellent 
condition.  The  supply  of  all  varieties  of  foliage  is 
large.  Usually  in  November  large  quantities  of  cut 
flowers  arrive  in  Covent  Garden  from  the  South  of 
France,  but  the  few  baskets  that  have  been  received 
this  week  have  been  so  long  in  transit  as  to  be  almost 
unsaleable. 

Plants  In  Pots,  &c. :   Average  Wholesale  Prlees 

p.  d.  s.  d. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Aralia       Sieboldii, 

dozen 

Araucaria    excelsa 

per  dozen        . .  18  0-21  0 
Asparagus    plumo- 

sus  nanus,  per 

dozen  . .      10  0-12  0 

-  Sprengeri        . .     6  0-80 
A  apidistra,  per  doz, 

green    . . 

—  variegated     .. 


4  0-60 


18  0-30  0 
30  0-60  0 


Begonia  Gloire   de 

Lorraine,    48"s, 

per  dozen 
Cacti,   various,  per 

tray  of  16's     . . 

tray  of  12's 
Chrysanthemum, 

48's,  per  dozen 
Cocos  Weddeliana, 

43's,  per  doz. 
60*8,  per  doz. 


4  0   — 

5  0    — 


18  O-30  0 
8  C-12  0 


9  0-12  0 


..   10  0-12  0 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Croton,  per  dozen  18  0-30  6 
Cyclamen,  46's,  per 

doz. 
Dracaena,       green 

per  dozen 
Erica,    gracilis, 

thumbs,   per 

doz. 
48's,  perdoz. 

—  hy emails,  48's, 
per  doz. 

—  —  alba 

—  nivalis,    48's, 
per  dozen 

—  —  thumbs, 
per  doz. 

Ferns,   in  thumbs, 
per  100 


S.  d.  s.  d. 


3  0-50 
S  0-  9  0 


S  0-10  0 
10  0-12  0 


9  0-10  0 
3  0-50 


Geonoma      gracilis 
60's  per  dozen . . 

—  larger,  each    . . 
Kentia       Belmore- 

ana,  per  dozen    5  0-  -■<* 

—  Forsteriaua, 
60's,  per  dozen    4  0-  8  0 

larger,    per 

doz. 
Latania  borbonica, 

per  dozen 
Lilium    lancifolium 

album,  pr.  doz.  18  0-24  0 

—  —  r  u  d  r  u  m, 
perdoz.  ..  15  0-21  0 

—  longiflorum,  per 
dozen    . . 

Lily-of-the-Valley 
,,n  |    —  48's,  per  dozen 
o  u-i^  u  J  Marguerites.in  48's, 

per  doz.,  white     8  0-10  0 
Pandanus  Veitchii, 

per  dozen 
Phoenix     rupicola, 

each 
Poinsettias,        Ks, 

per  doz. 
Solanums,  43's,  per 

dozen    8  0-90 

Spiraea,  white,  32's 

per  dozen  ..  9  0*10  0 
Remarks. — Chrysanthemums  have  not  been  so  plenti- 
ful this  week,  but  there  is  still  a  glut  of  Ericas,.  Lilies 
Of  all  kinds  are  realising  better  prices.  Poinsettias  in 
forty-eighl  potfi  are  available,  as  also  are  white  Spiraeas. 
Th  re  is  a  better  demand  for  Ferns  and  Palms,  and 
business  generally  appears  to  be  more  brisk  than  has 
been   the  case  for  the  past   few  weeks. 

Fruit     Average  Wholesale  Prlees. 


©bttuavY2- 


and 


per 


small 
large  60's 

—  in      48*8, 
dozen    . . 

—  choicer      sorts, 
per  dozen 

—  in      32'b,      per 
doz. 

Ficus  repens,   48's, 

per  doz. 
60's,  per  doz. 


12  0-20  0 
6  0-60 


8  0-12  0 
10  0-18  0 


4  6-50 
3  0-36 


6  0-80 
2  6-76 


18  o  36  0 

12  0-30  0 


15  0-18  0 
24  0-30  0 


36  0-48  0 
2  6-21  0 


9  o-10  0 


Apples— 

—  English,    cook- 
ing, per  bus.  . . 

dessert,  per 

*  bushel 

—  Nova       8C0l  i.'i, 
per  brl. 

—  United  states, 
per  barrel 

—  Ca  1  ifor  n  la  n 
]>«  r  bot 

—  Oregon,  per  box 
Bananas,  bunch : 

—  Medium 

—  X-medium 

—  Bttra 

—  Double  X 

—  Giant    . . 

—  Red,  per  ton  .. 

—  Jamaica,  p.  ton  £10- £11 
Cobnuts,  per  lb.  ..  0  5  0  6 
Cranberries, per  case  8  U-12  fi 
Grapes:      Alicante, 

per  lb.  ..         ..     0  7-10 


s.d  sd 

2  6-  4  0 

2  6-  5  6 

11  0-16  0 

13  0-16  6 

5  0-70 
7  0-10  0 

6  0  — 

7  0  — 

8  0  — 

9  0  — 
10  0  12  0 
£20     - 


Grapes  (onW)—       s.  d.    s  d 

—  Almeria  .   10  8-15   0 

—  English,     Gros 
Colniar,  per  lb.  0  10    1  9 

—  Muscat      of 
Alexandria    ..    I  fl-  3  8 

—  Canon  Hall,  per 

lb 2  0-50 

Medlars,  per  A  sieve  3  0-40 
Melons  ..  ..  0  9-20 
Nuts,  Brazils,  p.  cwt.  60  0    - 

—  chestnuts,  per 
bag 


II  0-1S  6 

20  0-32  0 

8  0-14  0 

3  0-40 

7  0-  S  0 


Pears,      American, 
per  ban  el 

—  Californian, 
per  case 

—  English,        4 
sieve     . . 

—  stewing,       per 
hushel 

Quinces,  per  \  sieve  3  0-50 
Remarks.— Supplies  of  English  and  Colonial  Apples 
are  still  large,  as  also  are  those  of  OakmiaJ  Tears. 
Large  quantities  of  Grapes  are  arriving  from  the 
Channel  Islands,  Belgium  and  home  growers.  Muscat 
varieties  are  not  quite  so  plentiful  as  hitherto.  Tropi- 
cal fruits  on  sale  include  Persimmons,  Avocado  Pears, 
Custard  Apples  and  Pineapples.  Nuts  of  all  kinds 
are  plentiful.  The  supplies  of  Tomatos  and  Cucumbers 
are  lessening.  Good  bundles  of  Paris  Green  Aspara- 
gus are  reaching  the  market. — E.  H.  R.,  Covent  Garden, 
November  95,  19U. 


Vegetables:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.'i.  a.d. 


3  0-36 

0  8    10 
3  0-46 

0  9-10 

6  0-80 
X  6-  3  0 

8  0  12  JJ 

7  0-  9  U 


0  6- 
3  ft- 

7  0 
0  6- 


0  8 
4  « 

0  7 


Asparagus      (Paris 

Green),per  bun. 

Beans,  French,  per 

1*> 

Beetroot,      per 

bushel 
Brussels     Sprouts, 

per  i  bus. 
Cabbages,  p*-r  tally 
Carrots,  per  cwt.  . . 
Cauliflowers,     per 

tally 
Celery,  perdoz.  bun. 
Chicory,    Belgium, 

per  lb. . . 
nucumhers,  pei  doz. 
Eschallots,  per  cwt. 
Garlic,  per  lb. 
Herbs,      per     doz. 

bunches 
Bors^rsdish.    Eng- 
lish, per  bundle 
Leeks,  per  dozen  . . 

Remarks. — There  are  good  supplies  of  forced  Beans 
from  the  Worthing  district,  Guernsey,  and  Madeira. 
Very  few  Mushrooms  are  available.  The  price  of 
Onions  and  Potatos  is  advancing.  Vegetables  are  plenti- 
ful, and  trade  has  improved  in  most  departments 
during  the  past  week.—  E.  H.  R.,  Covent  Garden,  No- 
vembei   25,   19U. 

New  Potatos. 
a  d.  s.  d.  I  Dunbar  - 
3  6-  3  9  i  Langworthy 

3  3-36i  Essex 
Kent 

4  9-  5  0   '  Lincoln 


2  0-90 


2  6- 
1  6- 


Lettuce,  per  doz. . . 

Mushrooms,     culti 

vated,  per  lb. . . 

—  Buttons 
Mustard  and  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun- 
nets 

Onions,  per  cwt.   . . 

Parsnips,   per  cwt. 

Peas 

Potatos,  new 

Seakale,    per    doz. 
punnets 

Spinach,  per  bus. . . 

Tomatos.English, 
per  doz.  lbs.    . . 

—  seconds 

—  Tenerifre,     per 
bundle 

Turnip.  English,  per 

cwt 2  0- 

Tumiptops,  p.  bus.     1  0 
Watercress,  p.  doz.    0  6- 


s.d.  s.d. 
16    3  0 


1  0-  1   6 
10-16 


n  in  '  " 
10  0-12  0 
4  0-46 
13-16 
0  SO  10 

12  0-15  0 
2  0*  2  6 

4  6-50 
2  0-40 

12  C-20  0 


4  0 
1  6 

0  8 


Bedford 

ltlackland 

Dunbars  —  Up-to- 
date     . . 


*.d.  B.d. 
5  6  — 
3  6-39 
3  6-40 
3  3-40 


REMARKS.—  Trade  is  about  the  same  as  last  week,  and 
plenty  of  tubers  are  arriving  in  the  market.  Edward  J. 
Newborn,  Covent  Garden  and  St.  Pancras,  November  26, 
19H. 


August  Weismann.—  We  have  to  record  the 
death  of  August  Weismann,  Professor  of  Zoology 
in  Freiburg-in-Breisgau,  and  distinguished  by 
his  controversial  and  constructive  contributions 
to  the  theory  of  evolution  as  well  as  by  his  re- 
searches in  zoology.  Born  in  1834,  Professor 
Weismann  studied  medicine  and  biology,  and 
was  appointed  Extraordinary  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Freiburg  in  1866.  Although  he 
made  many  important  contributions  to  biological 
science,  Professor  Weismann  was  best  known 
by  his  strenuous  support  of  the  doctrine  of 
natural  selection,  by  his  vigorous  demolition  of 
the  opposing  theory  of  the  inheritance  of  ac- 
quired characters,  and  above  all  by  his  theory 
of  the  germ-plasm  ;  a  theory  which,  though  it 
may  not  hold  good  in  the  absolute  sense"  postu- 
lated by  Weismann,  is  nevertheless  adopted  by 
the  majority  of  present-day  biologists.  Pro- 
fessor Weismann  possessed  to  a  rare  degree  the 
power  of  expressing  his  views  in  vigorous  lan- 
guage. H is  contributions  to  science  are  great, 
and  ensure  him  a  permanent  and  high  place  on 
the  roll  of  honour  of  biologists. 


DEBATING     SOCIETIES. 


CROYDON  AND  DISTRICT  HORTICUL- 
TURAL—  At  a  recent  meeting  of  this  society  Mr.  C.  P. 
Clayton  delivered  a  lecture  on  "Fertilisers."  The  lec- 
turer stated  that  phosphates  tend  to  produce  fruitful 
ness,  and  bone  meal,  bone  flour,  or  fish  guano  contain 
a  I'.iii-idi-r  alili-  amount  <>i  phosphorus.  Other  phosphatic 
manures  an*  superphosphate  of  lime  and  basic  slag.  Mr. 
(  layton  claimed  to  eradicate  the  disease  in  Plum  Trees 
and  other  stone  fruit,  known  as  "  silver  leaf,"  by  apply- 
ing to  the  roots  in  the  first  year  superphosphate  of  lime 
containing  40  per  cent,  phosphates  in  the  autumn. 
8  oz.  to  the  square  yard,  and  in  the  second  and  third 
seasons  following  4  oz.  to  the  square  yard. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  society,  held  on  Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber 20,  Mr.  Geo.  Davidson,  a  local  amateur,  gave  a  lec- 
ture on  "  Dahlias."  He  drew  attention  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  Dahlia  as  a  decorative  garden  flower  and  its  long 
season  of  bloom,  and  also  to  the  fact  of  its  present  im- 
munity from  disease.  He  went  on  to  describe  the  method 
of  culture  and  the  merits  of  the  different  varieties. 

CARDIFF  GARDENERS'.— A  meeting  of  this  asso- 
ciation was  held  un  the  20th  ult.,  when  Mr.  A.  Fry 
lectured  on  "  Apples,"  dealing  with  the  subject  from 
the  market  grower's  point  of  view.  He  also  gave  a 
list  of  the  most  suitable  varieties  of  Apples  for  grow- 
ing  in   South   Wales. 

DUMFRIES     AND     GALLOWAY      GARDENERS'.— 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Association,  held  in 
Dumfries  on  the  24th  ult.,  the  report  of  the  secretary 
and  treasurer,  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  was  submitted  and 
adopted.  Mr.  S.  Arnott  was  re-elected  chairman,  and 
Mr.  Wm.  Hutchinson,  Terreglea  Gardens,  and  Mr.  Stur- 
rock,  Larchfield  Nurseries,  vice-chairman.  Mr.  W.  Tay- 
lor,  Brocklelurst  Gardens,  Ruth  well,  R.S.O.,  was  re- 
appointed secretary  and  treasurer,  and  a  committee  of 
eight  was  elected.  The  association  meets  in  the  Wesley- 
Hall.  Dumfries,  on  the  first  and  third  Saturday  of  each 
month. 

The  opening  meeting  for  the  session  was  held  in  the 

Wesley  Hall,  Dumfries,  on  November  7.  The  president, 
Mr.  S.  Arnott.  occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  John  Croall, 
nurseryman  and  florist,  Dumfries,  gave  an  address  on 
"  Floral  Decoration,"  illustrated  by  bouquets  and  other 
floral   work  of  a  decorative  character. 

BIRMINGHAM  AND  MIDLAND  COUNTIES'.- 
On  the  19th  ult.  Mr.  Woolman,  jun.,  Sendy  Hill  Nur- 
sery. Shirley,  read  a  paper,  entitled  "  The  Chrysanthe- 
mum for  Decoration  and  Exhibition."  He  commenced 
by  reading  several  interesting  extracts  from  a  chronicle 
of  the  history  of  the  flower.  This  began  at  the  period 
when  the  Chrysanthemum  belonged  solely  to  the 
Orientals.  Dealing  with  its  cultivation,  he  explained 
the  essentials  that  concern  its  growth.  First  came  the 
initial  "  cutting  stage  " ;  then  the  second  potting ; 
lastly,  the  third  and  final  potting.  In  each  case  he 
proffered  many  suggestions  as  to  the  sizes  of  the  pots 
and  the  preparation  of  the  different  composts.  At 
certain  times  a  little  feeding  was  helpful,  but  much 
of  the  failure  in  Chrysanthemum  growing  could  be 
attributed  to  overfeeding.  In  considering  the 
Chrysanthemum  for  exhibition,  it  was  a  mistake 
to  think  that  the  results  of  selecting  certain  buds  one 
season  could  be  taken  as  constituting  exact  formulae 
for  another  season,  for  the  uncertain  English  climate 
had  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  After  referring  to 
several  well-known  favourite  blooms  of  different  shades, 
he  concluded  his  address  by  passing  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  twelve  specimen  blooms  he  had  staged  at  the 
meeting.  Subsequently  these  splendid  flowers  were  sold 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Woolman,  sen.,  the  proceeds, 
amounting  to  5s.,  going  to  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Fund, 
to  which  the  total  sum  of  19s.  3d.  was  contributed  as 
the  result  of  a  collection. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  association  held  on  Novem- 
ber 2  Mr.  J.  Higlev.  gardener  to  G.  Hettlefeld.  Esq.,  de- 
livered an  address  entitled  "The  War:  True  and 
False  Economies  in  the  Garden."  He  stated  that  owing 
to    the   war     employers    generally    had    been    compelled 
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to  enforce  the  strictest  measures  of  economy;  and  this 
was  most  unfortunate  for  the  garden,  as  employers  as 
a  rule  commenced  with  the  garden  as  the  most 
appropriate  place  in  which  to  curtail  expenditure 
But  it  was  essential  to  discriminate  between  true  and 
false  economy,  and  Mr.  Higley  quoted  instances  where 
a  saving  could  be  effected  without  much  harm  result- 
ing, and  p..int<-d  to  other  eases  where  neglect  was  most 
unprofitable. 

WARGRAVE  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.— 
\  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  on  the  21st  ult., 
when  many  members  were  present.  Mr.  W.  Pope, 
of  the  Willows  Gardens,  read  a  paper  on  "  Manures 
for  Different  Soils,"  chiefly  confining  his  attention  to 
those  with  which  he  had  had  most  experience,  viz  :- 
stable,  cow  and  pig  manure.  He  described  the  qualities 
of  each  and  the  kind  of  land  which  benefited  most  from 
them  It  wis  advisable  to  turn  them  frequently  before 
applying  them  to  the  land.  He  thought  farmers  would 
be  w'ise  to  turn  their  attention  to  keeping  m«re  cattle.  «o 
that  not  only  more  manure  might  be  available,  but  also 
a  greater  food  supply.  The  mechanical  effect  of  these 
manures  was  also  pointed  out.  Lime,  basic  slag,  and 
several  other  artificial  manures  were  mentioned,  and 
their  use  as  supplementary  to  farmyard  manure 
described. 

A  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  on  the  1th 

inst,  when  a  paper  on  "  Spring-Flowering  Bulbs  Under 
Trees  "  was  read  bv  Mr.  A.  Rogers,  of  Messrs.  Waterer, 
Sons  and  Crisp's"  Nurseries.  He  referred  to  such 
details  as  time  of  planting,  preparations  of  the  ground, 
methods  of  planting  and  best  varieties  to  use.  The 
following  were  amongst  the  various  bulbs  mentioned:  — 
Alliums,  Anemones,  Chionodoxas,  Crocuses,  Winter 
Aconites.  Ervthroniums  (Dog's-tooth  Violets).  Fritillai  ia>. 
Snowdrops,  Muscari,  Scillas  and  Ornithogalums. 

READING  GARDENERS*.— The  fortnightly  meeting 
of  this  association  was  held  on  Monday,  the  26th  ult.,  at 
the  University  College.  The  president  occupied  the  ehair, 
and  there  was  an  excellent  attendance.  The  spfaker  for 
the  evening  was  Mr.  F.  C.  Drew  (horticultural  instructor 
at  the  college),  who  lectured  on  "The  Pruning  of  Fruit 
Trees."  Exhibits  were  numerous,  a  certificate  being 
awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Goodger  for  runner  Beans. 

BATH  GARDENERS'.— At  the  meeting  of  this 
society  held  on  the  26th  ult,  a  paper  on  "  Perpetual 
Flowering  Carnations  "  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  Wall.  Mr. 
Wall  said  that  cuttings  might  be  rooted  at  any  time  of 
the  year,  but  January  and  February  were  the  best 
months.  Shoots  from  both  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
plants  could  be  used  as  cuttings  provided  they  were 
healthy  and  strong.  He  only  covered  the  cuttings  with 
glass  '  on  bright  davs  and  uncovered  them  at 
night.  The  chief  difficulty  of  the  small  grower  was  in 
providing  bottom  heat.  As  soon  as  frosts  had  passed 
the  voung  plants  were  best  grown  in  cold  frames,  but 
they'  should  be  protected  from  heavy  rains.  The  lec- 
turer gave  the  following  hints  for  cultivators  to  re- 
member :  Never  over-pot  or  over-water ;  do  not  feed 
Carnations  in  winter  during  dull,  damp  weather; 
never  use  rank  or  fresh  manures;  withhold  manures 
until  the  pots  are  full  of  roots;  never  allow  the  cuttings 
to  flag  while  rooting ;  protect  the  plants  from  rains  at 
all  times;  always  use  fresh  soil  for  potting;  stir  the 
top  soil  occasionally  and  keep  the  plants  free  from 
insect  pests. 

BRISTOL  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'. 
A  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  St.  John's 
Parish  Rooms  on  the  29th  ult.  Mr.  R.  Jennings  pre- 
sided. The  lecturer  for  the  evening.  Mr.  Horace 
Wright,  was  unable  to  attend,  ana  Mr.  Barrow  read  a 
paper,  entitled  "  Our  Gardens  in  Autumn  and  Winter." 
Mr.  Barrow  gave  advice  on  the  management  of  the 
pleasure  garden,  fruit,  vegetable  and  glass-hc^use  depart- 
ments. 

A  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day, the  12th  inst.  Mr.  R.  Jennings  occupied  the  chair. 
Mr'.  Simrns,  a  member  of  the  Bath  Debating  Society,  gave 
a  lecture  on  "  Orchids." 

BRITISH    GARDENERS'     (Wat-ford     Branch).— 

The  third  monthly  meeting  of  the  session  1911-15  was 
held  on  the  10th  inst.  There  was  an  excellent  attend- 
ance of  the  members  and  their  friends;  Mr.  W.  R.  Phil- 
lip- presided.  The  subject  for  the  evening  was  "The 
War  and  the  B.G.A.,"  introduced  by  Mr.  Harding. 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 


THE    WEATHER. 

THE  WEATHER   IN  WEST  HERTS. 

Week  ending  November  25. 
The  Coldest  Week  as  Yet  this  Autumn.— This  was  a 
cold  week  throughout,  both  during  the  daytime  and  at 
nrght.  On  two  days  the  temperature  in  the  warmest 
part  of  day  never  rose  above  37°,  and  on  two  nights  tin- 
exposed  thermometer  indicated  13°  of  frost.  The  ground 
is  at  the  present  time  3°  colder  at  2  feet  deep,  and  1° 
colder  at  1  foot  deep,  than  is  seasonable.  Rain  fell  on 
two  days,  to  the  total  depth  of  1  inch.  On  the  first  of 
those  two  days  there  were  slight  falls  bf  snow  and  sleet. 
One  and  a  quarter  gallons  of  rainwater  came  through 
the  bare  soil  gauge  during  the  week,  and  for  the  first 
time  since  the  middle  of  April,  or  for  seven  months, 
some  rainwater  came  through  the  percolation  gauge  on 
which  short  grass  is  growing.  Both  gauges  are  a 
yard  square  and  2i  fee*  deep.  Tbe  sun  shone  on 
an  average  for  2  hours  20  minutes  a  day,  which  is 
about  forty  minutes  a  day  longer  than  is  usual  at  the 
same  period  in  November.  Calms  and  light  airs  alone 
prevailed  during  the  week.  The  mean  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  air  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  fell 
short  of  a  seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour  by  5  per 
cent.     E.  M. 


TRADE     NOTE. 


[Correspondents  are  requested  to  -write  the  names 
of  oersons  and  places  as  legibly  as 
possible.  A'o  charge  is  made  for  these  announce- 
ments, but  if  a  small  contribution  is  sent,  to  be 
placed  in  our  collecting  Box  for  the  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund,  it  will  be  thankfully  received,  and 
an  acknowledgment  made  in  these  columns.] 

Mr.  G-  Denby.  of  West  Hall  Gardens,  Byfieet,  and 
previously  at  Sutton  Place,  Guildford,  as  Gar- 
dener to  Mrs.  ST.  Aubyn,  The  Oaks,  Sunninghill. 

Mr-  Maurice  Craddock.  for  the  past.  3J  years  Gar- 
dener to  A.  Chetwynd,  Esq.,  J. P..  Chestall  House, 
near  Rugeley.  as  Gardener  to  the  Lady  Berkeley 
Paget,  Longden  Hall,  near  Rugeley,  Staffordshire. 

Mr-  Win.  Grundy,  for  the  past  10  months  at  Bis- 
brooke  Hall,  and  previously  for  3  years  at  Papple- 
wick  Grange,  as  Gardener  to  J.  T.  Forman,  Esq., 
Wilford  House,  Wilford,   near  Nottingham. 

Mr.  William  Jaundrell.  as  Gardener  to  the  Rev. 
H.  E.  Wokthinctun,  M.A.,  Netherseal  Rectory, 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 


Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gar- 
dens, Colchester,  have  received  the  Royal  War- 
rant appointing  them  nurserymen  and  purveyors 
o*f  hardy  Alpine  and  aquatic  plants  to  her 
Majesty    Queen    Alexandra. 


0/mvm 

LorrcjpomidiUj 


Berberis  virescens  :  .4.  T.  H.  The  mildew- 
present  on  the  specimen  sent  is  Microsphaera 
berberidis.  Remove  the  diseased  tips  of  the 
shoots  and  spray  the  plants  next  spring  when 
the  leaves  are  unfolding  with  a  solution  of 
liver  of  sulphur. 

Leaf  Shrivelling  :  M.  G.  A.  The  leaf  is  not- 
diseased.  Excessive  moisture  has  destroyed 
the  tissue. 

Manuring  Roses  :  Amateur  Exhibitor.  If  the 
soil  is  very  heavy  defer  the  top-dressing  of  the 
beds  with  manure  until  March,  but  if  light  and 
well  drained  the  manure  may  be  spread  on 
the  surface  now.  In  either  case  lightly  fork 
the  manure  beneath  the  soil  and  leave  the  sur- 
face fairly  rough.  Yes,  you  may  cut  back 
the  side  arms  of  the  budded  standard  briars 
to  within  12  or '15  inches  of  the  inserted  buds 
now.  It  is  best  not  to  shorten  such  shoots 
oelore  November. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  Higham.  1,  Cox's  Pomona; 
2,  Herefordshire  Pearmain  ;  3,  Allington  Pip- 
pin; 4,  De  Neige  (syn.  La  Fameuse). — 
H.  E.  K.  1,  Annia  Elizabeth;  2,  King  of  the 
Pippins  ;  3,  Small's  Admirable.— W.  D.  and 
Suns.  General  Todlebm.—Langthorpe.  De- 
cayed. —  R.  0.  Fondante  d'Automne.  — 
N.  W.  P.  1,  Marie  Louise  d'Gocle;  2, 
Gansel's  Bergamot;  4,  Doyenne  d'Alen$on. 
Two  other  fruits  decayed  and  without  numbers. 
— F.  P.  D.  12,  Marie  Louise  ;  13,  Hacon's  In- 
comparable ;  14,  Beurre  Capi-aumont ;  15,  Glou 
Morceau  ;  15,  not  recognised  ;  17,  Doyenne  du 
Cornice ;  18,  Olivier  de  Serres ;  19,  Court- 
Pendu-Plat;  20,  Chaurnontel ;  21,  Beurre 
Bachelier.—  S.  D.  Banister.  1,  Emile  d'Heyst ; 
2,  decayed  ;  3,  Delices  d'Angers  (syn.  Fon- 
dante du  Panisel).— .4.  E.  Startin.  1.  Queen 
Caroline;  2,  not  recognised;  3,  Orange  Gofi; 
4,  Crimson  Quoining ;  5,  Greenup's  Pippin 
syn.  Red  Hawthornden)  ;  6,  decayed  ;  7,  Mab- 
bot's  Peaiinain ;  8,  Small's  Admirable ;  9, 
Fearn's  Pippin  ;  10,  Malster ;  11,  King  of  the 
Pippins  ;  12,'  Sandringham.— C.  D.  1,  Warner's 
King ;  2,  Alfriston  ;  3,  Emperor  Alexander ;  4, 
Lady  Henniker ;  5,  Gooseberry  Apple ;  6, 
Braddick's  Nonpareil ;  7,  Ribston  Pippin  ;  8, 
Golden  Noble  ;  9,  Hoary  Morning  ;  10,  New- 
ton Wonder;  11,  Tyler's" Kernel ;  12,  Wealthy  ; 
13,  Court-Pendu-Plat ;  14,  Stirling  Castle; 
15,  Potts's  Seedling ;  16,  Kentish  Pippin 
(syn.  Colonel  Vaughan)  ;  17,  Sandringham ; 
18,  Bramley's  Seedling ;  19,  Greenup's 
Pippin  (syn.  Red  Hawthornden)  ;  20, 
Graham;  23,  Gansel's  Bergamot;  24, 
Beurre  Bachelier ;  25,  not  recognised  ;  2b, 
Beurre  Ranee.— W .  G.  11'.  1,  Madame  Eliza; 
2,    Bergamobte   Esperen ;   3,    White   Paradise; 


4,  Flanders  Pippin  ;  5.  Belle  de  Pontoise  ;  6, 
Hanwell  Souring.—  D.  W.  T.  Withington  Fill- 
basket. — B.  S.  In  comparing  the  specimen 
sent  with  Doyenne  du  Cornice  we  find  it  to 
be  similar  in  shape  and  size,  and  we  cannot 
detect,  any  difference  in  flavour.  If  you  will 
send  fruits  from  the  two  trees  between  which 
the  specimen  sent  was  grown  we  might  be  able 
to  come  to  some  other  decision,  but  at  present 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  variety  is 
Doyenne  du  Cornice. — C.  L.  Beurre  Sterckmans 
— Y.  The  fruits  were  gathered  too  soon,  and 
consequently  became  shrivelled  and  out  of 
character,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  variety. 

Names  of  Plants  :  .4.  E.  Tnele.  1.  Euonymus 
europaeus,  scarlet  berries ;  2,  Polygala 
Chamaebuxus  var.  purpurea. — H.  H.  Pleuro- 
thallis  rubens. — W.  W.,  Eaton.  Cattleya 
labiata. — Taxus.  1,  Cotoneaster  frigida  ;  2, 
Thuya  orientalis ;  3,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana. 
We  cannot  give  any  readily  recognised  distinc- 
tions between  the  foliage  of  the  Thuyas  as  a 
whole  and  that  of  the  Chamaecyparis  group 
of  Cypresses.  The  cones,  however,  are  very 
distinct,  those  of  Thuya  having  fiat,  thin,  over- 
lapping scales,  whilst  those  of  Cupressus  are 
top-shaped  or  almost  T -'shaped  ("peltate"  in 
botany). — S'.  II'.  Ingram,  Crataegus  orientalis. 
— Inquirer.  Probably  Rubus  saxatilis;  the 
specimen  is  incomplete. 

Pears  Failing  to  Ripen  :  D.  S.  In  all  proba- 
bility the  flowers  were  not  fertilised,  and,  con 
sequently,  the  fruits  did  not  develop.  Many 
Pear  trees  are  self-sterile,  and  it  is  therefore 
advisable  to  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tree 
another  variety  that  will  bloom  at  the  same 
time. 

Potato  Disease  :  H.  E.  K.  Winter  rot  is  pre- 
sent on  the  Potato,  but  if  sweating  is  pre- 
vented when  the  tubers  are  stored  the  disease 
may  not  develop  further. 

Richardia  Elliottiana  (syn.  Calla  Elliott-ana)  : 
D.  M.  L.  Dormant  tubers  may  be  foi'ced  in 
a  temperature  of  65°  to  70°  from  now  on- 
wards ;  the  beginning  of  January  is  a  suitable 
time  to  start  them  for  general  cultivation. 
Good,  strong  tubers  should  flower  in  about 
three  months  from  the  time  of  starting  them, 
but  much  of  the  success  will  depend  on  the 
method  of  cultivation,  temperature,  etc.  When 
growing,  the  plants  require  a  temperature  of 
60°  to  70°,  but  when  in  flower  they  may  be 
stood  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse. 

Rose  Marechal  Niel  :  W.  H.  A.  It  would  be 
unwise  to  prune  the  tree  so  severely  as  you 
propose.  Retain  most  of  the  growths,  merely 
removing  the  extreme  ends  of  the  shoots, 
which  do  not  usually  ripen.  Cut  back  any  of 
the  side  shoots  or  laterals  that  are  very  small 
and  thin  to  four  or  five  eyes  from  their  base. 
Spread  out  the  growths  as  much  as  possible, 
as  this  will  ensure  the  rods  breaking  into 
growth  lower  down  than  if  trained  perpen- 
dicularly. The  best  time  to  prune  this  par- 
ticular Rose  is  soon  after  it  has  blossomed, 
when  some  of  the  old  wood  should  be  cut 
away.  By  keeping  the  house  close  and  main- 
taining a  moist  atmosphere  the  tree  should 
make  suitable  growth  for  flowering  by  the 
autumn. 

Worms  in  Turf  :  /.  T.  Slaked  lime  will  materi- 
ally assist  in  checking  the  worms,  but  only  for 
so  long  as  it  retains  its  causticity.  If  your  soil 
is  very  rich  in  humus  worms  will  always  be 
more  or  less  in  evidence,  and  it  may  be  ad- 
visable to  adopt  more  drastic  measures.  You 
may  remove  the  turf  and  three  or  four  inches 
of  the  soil,  level  the  bed,  and  apply  a  dress- 
ing of  ground  gaslime  to  a  depth  of  a  quarter 
of  an  inch,  covering  the  area  evenly.  Replace 
the  soil  and  relay  the  turf.  For  the  destruc- 
tion of  any  worms  which  might  appear  there- 
after in  the  turf  use  one  of  the  many  "  worm 
destroyers  "  advertised. 


Communications      Received.— H.      R.,     Holland 

(Your  mistake  was  discovered ;  not  serious) — R.  F.. 
Thibet  (Cable  received  November  23). — Fairholm — 
f  H.  1  —A.  E.  H— R.  P.  B  — A.  L  H.— H.  F.  Z.— 
V  H  B.— E.  B— W.  W.—W.  E.— A.  J.  M.— S.  L.  and 
Go— A.  J.  H.— D.  S.  and  Son— R.  G.  W.— R.  C.  N.— 
G  B.  B.— C.  R—  H.  B.— J.  M.— P.  H.  H.— A.  P.— 
R.    R.— W.    D.    and    Sons,    Ltd.— E.    F.— G.    W. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  CULTIVATED 
FRUITS 

AS    TOLD    IN    THE    LIVES    OF    GREAT 
POMOLOGISTS. 

V.— ALEXANDRE  BIVORT. 

A  Great  Belgian  Pomologist. 

IN  the  history  of  Pomology  it  has 
seldom  happened  that  the  raiser 
of  new  fruits  was  at  the  same 
time  a  systematic  pomologist.  It  may 
well  be  that  an  extensive  acquain- 
tance with  the  vast  numbers  of  existing 
fruits  induces  a  habit  of  mind  which  is 
chary  of  adding  to  their  number.  The 
systematist  is  always  something  of  a  pessi- 
mist. The  raiser,  however,  looks  to  the 
future,  and,  careless  of  the  work  he  may- 
throw  upon  his  confrere,  proceeds  to  his 
work  of  foster-parentage  with  a  cheerful 
optimism.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  Van 
Mons  and  Alexandre  Bivort  are  good 
examples.  Van  Mons,  though  a  man  of 
science,  possessed  the  inquiring  mind,  but 
not  the  precision  which  should  keep  this 
faculty  in  check.  His  records  were  kept 
in  a  very  slovenly  way,  and  the  one  book 
he  wrote  is  sufficient  evidence  of  his  lack 
of  attention  to  detail.  In  the  matter 
of  renaming  fruits  he  shewed  no  regard 
to  the  exactitude  demanded  by  the  syste- 
matist. The  vast  number  of  fruits  he  left 
was  for  the  large  part  undesoribed  or  re- 
corded in  any  way  which  would  render 
identification  certain.  To  preserve  the 
fruits  of  his  great  work,  therefore,  a 
systematic  pomologist  was  a  necessary  com- 
plement, and  in  the  subject  of  this  article 
was  found  the  right  man. 

Alexandre  Joseph  Desire  Bivort  was 
born  at  Fleurus  in  March,  1809.  His 
father  was  a  man  of  means,  but  in  the 
Belgian  revolution,  in  which  Van  Mons 
was  so  nearly  lost  to  horticulture,  his  for- 
tune   almost  entirely    vanished,    and     he 


therefore  entered  the  legal  profession.  In 
this  he  prospered,  and  was  able  to  give  his 
son  a  good  commercial  education,  first  at 
the  school  of  Melle,  and  later  at  the  College 
of  Alost.  Having  to  earn  his  living, 
Bivort  entered  a  coal  business,  in  which 
his  family  had  some  interest,  and  his 
leisure  was  devoted  to  horticulture.  After 
his  marriage  he  settled  at  the  small  town 
of  Geest  St.  Remy,  near  Joidoigne,  and 
here  he  came  into  touch  with  M.  Gregoire 
Nelis,  whose  enthusiasm  for  raising  seed- 
ling Pears  w.as  infectious. 

The  turning-point  of  his  life  was,  how- 
ever, in  1840.  In  this  year  the  great  col- 
lection of  seedlings  which  Van  Mons  had 
raised  at  his  nursery  in  Louvain  was  about 
to  be  dispersed.  Bivort  had  for  some  time 
been  a  friend  of  Van  Mons,  and  knew  the 
great  value  of  this  collection  and  its 
special  interest  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Van   Mons'    theorv.        All   the  best  fruits 


ALEXANDRE    BIVORT. 

were,  by  this  theory,  expected  to  come  from 
these  later  seedlings,  and  it  was  therefore 
of  great  importance  that  they  should  be 
saved  from  destruction.  Bivort  pur- 
chased Van  Mons'  collection,  and  re- 
moved the  plants  to  his  garden  at  St. 
Remy.  From  this  time  the  main  occupa- 
tion of  his  life  was  cultivating  and  describ- 
ing this  remarkable  collection  of  fruits. 

In  1848  he  published  the  first  volume  of 
his  Album  de  Fomologie,  and  a  volume 
was  published  in  each  of  the  three  follow- 
ing years.  This  work  met  with  a  good  le- 
ception,  and  its  coloured  plates  and  ex- 
cellent descriptions  marked  it  as  a  great 
advance  upon  previous  publications.  The 
plates  are  of  varying  excellence,  those  in 
the  later  volumes  showing  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  earlier  plates.  Leaves 
are  generally  depicted  as  well  as  the 
fruit,  and  they  show — a  thing  not 
always  seen  in  such  illustrations — the  dif- 
ferent characteristics  very  fairly  well.  The 
descriptions  are  full  and  of  great  pre- 
cision.       The  tree   is   described  in   all    its 


parts  with  the  exception  of  the  flower. 
This  complete  description  is  a  point  often 
neglected  by  his  predecessors,  and  often,  be 
it  said,  by  his  successors.  It  is,  however, 
of  the  greatest  importance,  and  identifica- 
tion cannot  be  certain,  in  many  cases, 
without  this  information.  Some  400 
fruits  are  described,  a  large  proportion  of 
them  being  the  first  published  description 
of  Van  Mons'  seedlings.  Only  one  small 
criticism  can  be  urged,  and  that  is  the 
absence  of  any  page  or  plate  numbers  in 
the  first  volume.  The  bibliophile  is  there- 
fore oppressed  by  the  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  his  copy  is  or  is  not  complete. 

The  cause  of  fruit  culture  in  Belgium 
was  at  this  time  greatly  helped  by  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  Charles  Rogier, 
and  by  his  advice  the  late  King  Leopold 
instituted  a  Royal  Commission  on  this  rub- 
ject.  with  a  view  to  publishing  a  work 
which  should  illustrate  in  the  most  sump- 
tuous manner  the  pomological  riches  of  the 
country.  The  result  was  the  Annates  de 
Pomologie  Beige  et  Etranglre,  annual 
folio  volumes  of  which  were  published  from 
1853  to  1860.  There  have  been  few  com- 
missions that  can  point  to  so  tangible  a 
result  !  The  editors  were  L.  de  Bavay,  the 
well-known  nurseryman  of  Vilvorde, 
whose  name  is  known  in  this  country  by 
the  Plum  named  after  him ;  Auguste 
Rover,  the  famous  pomologist ;  Auguste 
Hennau,  professor  at  the  College  of  Liege; 
and  Bivort  himself  as  secretary.  With 
this  array  of  talent,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Annates  were  accepted  at  once 
as  authoritative,  and  that  they  achieved 
an  immense  success. 

Very  many  of  the  descriptions  by  Bivort 
were  taken  from  his  Album,  but  cor- 
rected and  revised.  The  work  includes 
some  short  cultural  details,  an  in- 
teresting glossary  of  terms,  and  an  account 
of  Van  Mons'  theory  in  popular  language. 

In  1853  family  reasons  compelled  Bivort 
to  remove  from  St.  Remy,  and  once  again 
the  trees  of  Van  Mons  were  on  the  point  of 
destruction.  Thanks,  however,  to  the 
help  of  Auguste  Rover,  they  were  taken 
over  by  an  Association  called  the  Societe 
Van  Mons,  and  for  some  years  this  society 
flourished  with  Bivort  as  director.  On 
the  death  of  Rover,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Government  subsidy,  the  trees  could  no 
longer  be  preserved,  and  were  destroyed. 

Bivort's  last  work  was  entitled  Les 
Fruit*  du  Jardin  Van  Mons,  a  task  un- 
happily unfinished.  This  work  must  be 
extremely  scarce,  as  I  have  never  yet  found 
a  copy  in  the  Continental  or  English 
libraries  that  I  have  visited. 

Though  interested  primarily  in  Belgian 
fruits,  Bivort  was  a  constant  correspon- 
dent with  foreign  pomologists,  and  his  re- 
lations with  Wilder  and  Downing,  of 
America ;  Oberdieek,  of  Germany ;  and 
Millot,  of  Nancy,  were  very  cordial.  He 
was  in  great  demand  as  a  judge  at  fruit 
shows,  and  he  thought  highly  of  the 
opportunities  they  provide  for  the  study 
and  revision  of  the  nomenclature  of 
fruits.  The  number  of  fruits  he  in- 
troduced was  remarkable,  and  amounted 
to  over  seventy-five.  Not  many  of 
these,  however,  are  now  existing  in  our 
gardens,  but  the  following  are  still  to  be 
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found  in  Continental  and  some  few  British 
nurseries  and  gardens  :  —  Alexandre  Lambre, 
Bergamotte  Heimbourg,  Beurre  Bennert,  Comte 
de  Paris,  Beurre  Berckmans,  Docteur  Trous- 
seau, Due  d'Aumale,  Madame  Elisa,  Prince 
Albert,  Willermoz. 

Bivort's  claim  to  eminence  as  a  pomologist, 
however,  does  not  rest,  as  has  been  said,  on  his 
introductions,  but  on  his  records  of  the  gains 
of  Van  Mons  and  other  raisers,  and  systematic 
pomologists  especially  owe  him  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  his  great  work  in  this  field.  E.  A. 
Bunyard. 

ORCHID    NOTES   AND   GLEANINGS. 

ORCHIDS  AT  ST.  ALBANS. 
A  house  full  of  the  richly-coloured  Cattleya 
Mantinii  Sander's  type  is  a  line  sight  in  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Sons'  nursery,  and  the  plants  will 
continue  in  bloom  for  some  time  to  come.  Many 
hundreds  of  Cypripedium  flowers  are  seen  in  the 
several  houses  devoted  to  these  Orchids.  The 
numerous  varieties  of  C.  insigne,  C.  Lee- 
anum,  C.  Fairrieanum  crosses,  and  several 
novelties  of  the  C.  Dreadnought  type  show  that 
this  fine  section  is  not  yet  worked  out. 

A  large  batch  of  Laelio-Cattleya  Hyeana 
Sander's  variety  which  has  been  shown  so  well 
at  the  summer  exhibitions  this  year  promises  to  be 
even  better  next  season.  There  are  also  fine 
forms  of  L.-C.  bletchleyensis,  L.-C.  Britannia, 
L.-C.  Walter  Gott,  L.-C.  Phoenix,  and  other 
Laelio-Cattleyas  ;  whilst  of  Brasso-Cattleyas  there 
are  some  choice  plants  in  bloom.  In  the  Odonto- 
glossum  houses  are  many  handsome  hybrids, 
brought  from  the  firm's  establishment  at  Bruges  ; 
one  beautiful  hybrid  of  0.  Lambeauanum  has 
extra  large  flowers  of  fine  shape  and  charming 
colouring.  Many  plants  in  the  collection  of  Mas- 
devallias  are  in  bloom.  A  new  importa- 
tion of  Odontoglossum  Rossii  majus  includes 
some  in  flower,  showing  the  good  quality 
of  the  batch  imported.  Forms  of  Cattleya  Fabia 
show  the  extremes  between  the  white  form  and 
the  very  dark  Ruby  King  and  Dreadnought 
varieties ;  a  plant  of  C.  Hardyana  alba,  the  finest 
form,  has  four  flowers  on  a  spike.  A  large  batch 
of  Laelia  Gouldiana  promises  a  wealth  of  rose- 
purple  bloom  for  Christmas.  The  firm  has 
received  a  large  consignment  of  Osmunda  fibre 
via  Antwerp.  The  fibre  just  managed  to  get 
through  by  a  few  hours  only,  and  is  probably 
the  last  that  will  be  received  for  some  time  to 
come. 

HYBRID   ORCHIDS. 
(Continued  from  p.  373,  October  34,  1914.) 
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GREEN  WAY. 
Greenway,  the  property  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Bolitho, 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Dart,  pos- 
sesses  an  exceptionally    interesting   garden,    in 
which   there   are  numbers   of   rare   and   tender 
plants.     There  is  growing  the  largest  specimen 
in     England    of      the    Chilian      Nut,    Guevina 
avellana,   which  was  illustrated   in  these  pages 
on   September   8,   1906.     It  is  over   24   feet  in 
height,  with  a  spread  of  25  feet,  and  in  Septem- 
ber is  covered  with  hundreds  of   flower-spikes, 
4  inches    in    length,  bearing    about    two  dozen 
small,     ivory-white     blossoms,      with     narrow, 
twisted-back   petals  and  stamens  half   an   inch 
long.     These   are    followed   by    berries   at    first 
green  and  then  purple,  about  the  size  of  marbles. 
A  few  plants  have  been  raised   from  seed,  but 
the  majority  are  propagated  by  layers.     GTevil- 
leas   succeed   to   perfection,   a    fine  bush  of   G. 
Preissii  being  full  of  flower  as  late  as  October. 
The  white-flowered  G.  pendula  had  climbed,  to 
the  top  of  a  10-foot  wall.     The  scarlet-flowered. 
G    longifolia  was  also  in  excellent  health.       A 
large    plant    of    Clematis    indivisa    lobata    had 
covered  a  great  expanse  of  wall,    and    flowers 
profusely   early   in   April.     Of    Veronicas   there 
were  the  new  white-flowered  V.  macrocarpa,  the 
purple  V.  Veitchii,  the  rose-pink  V.  Gauntlettii, 
and  V.   Simon  Delaux,  a  rich  crimson.     Escal- 
lonia  montevidensis  had  made  prodigious  growth, 
and  was  still  in  full  flower,  and  the  rare  Abelia 
triflora    was    bearing     its    white    blossoms.     A 
great  plant  of   Fremontia  californica  had  been 
carrying  hundreds    of    its    large  yellow  flowers 
and  was  the  picture  of  health,  though  many  of 
these   plants  die   suddenly   when   they   reach  a 
large  6ize.     A   tall    and    spreading  example  of 
Cytisus    proliferus   had    ascended    far   above   a 
12-foot    wall,    and    two    good    plants    of    Mela- 
leuca armilaris,  .growing  against  walls,  produce 
their  white  bottle-brushes  freely.     The  Persim- 
mon growing   against  a  wall  has   fruited  here, 
and  Inga  pulcherrima  bears  its  scarlet  flowers  in 
July.     A  fine  specimen  of  Paulownia  imperialis, 
25  feet  in  height,   is  covered  with  blossom   dn 
the    spring,   and    there   is   a   good   example   of 
Lagerstroemia   indica,   though   not   approaching 
the  splendid  one  at  Abbotsbury.     Acacia  cultri- 
formis  has  covered  a  space  of  wall  12  feet  by 
16   feet  and  flowers  well  annually.       A  strong 
plant    of    Bignonia    speciosa    beam  its    mauve, 
Gloxinia-like   flowere   in    the   summer,    and    B. 
capensis   was    still    bearing    its   red    blossoms  in 
October.  Eutaxia  floribunda  produces  Pea-shaped 
orange    flowers    in    the    spring,   and  there   was 


Hybrid. 


Brasso-Cattleya  Admiral  Jellicoe  . . 
Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya  Gordon  Highlander 

Brasso  -  Laelio  -  Cattleya   Sealorth    High 
lander 

Calant  e  Branchii       

Cattleya  Led™  Rollin 

Cattleya  Man. niris 

Cattleya  Pandemus 

Cattleya  -Miawdon       

Cattleya  Thebes  

Cypripedium  West  Point  Beauty  .. 
Dendrobium  Triumph 
Laelio-Cattleya  Brutus 

Laelio-Cattleya  Nestor 

Laelio-Cattleya  Paruda 
Laelio-Cattl  ya  Patheus 

Laelio-Cattleya  Pirua 

Laelio  Cattleya  Priola 

Laelio-Cattleya  Probus 

Laelio-f'attleya  Pronax 

Laelio-Cattleya  Pylos 

Odontoglossura  Cunnynhame 

Odontoglossum  Irene 

Odontoglossum  Minos 

Odontoma  Magali  Sander  var.  xanthotes 

Sophro-Cattleya  Ariadne 

Sophro-Cattleya  November 

Sophro-Cattleya  Pearl 

Sophro-Laelia  Felicia  Fowler's  variety 

Zygopetalum  Blaekii 


Parentage. 


Exhibitor. 


C.  Lord  Rothschild  x  B.-C.  Digbyano-Mossiae 
B.-C.  Madame  Chas.  Maron  x  L.-C.  Aphrodite 

B.-C.  Mrs.  J.  Leemann  X  L.-C.  Aphrodite 

Textori  x  Win.  Murray 

Carmen  x  Fabia 

Maronii  x  Iris  

aurea  x  Mrs.  Mahler 

.Suzanne  Hye  de  Crom  x  lahiata  alba 

C.  Adnla  x  C.  DowiaDa  Rosita 

Fairrieanum  X  Druryi 

D.  thyrsiflorum  x  D.  Dalhousianum  (pulchellum)  . . 
C.  Warscewiczii  x  L -C.  bletchleyensis 

('.  Warscewiczii  x  L.-C.  Ophir 

L.-C.  Geo.  Woodhams  x  C.  Mrs.  Mahler 
L.-C.  Geo.  Woodhams  x  C.  Armstrongiae 

I.  -i'.  luminosa  x  L.-C.  elegans 

L.-C.  Geo  Woodhams  x  C.  Mrs.  Pitt 

C.  Octave  Doin  x  L.-C.  Geo.  Woodhams 

L.-C.  elegans  X  L.-C.  Geo.  Woodhams 

C.  Caduceus  x  L.-C.  Geo.  Woodhams 

KinTinto  x  crispum  

Thompsonianum  x  Uro-Skinneri  

harvengtense  x  Lambeauanum 

M   Warscewiczii  alba  x  O.  ardentissimum  xanthotes 

C.  Schilleriana  >   S.  grandiflora 

C.  Portia  x  S.  grandiflora 

S.-C.  Doris  x  C.  Portia       

L.  punvila  x  S.-L.  heatonensis 

Perrenoudii  x  crinitum 
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a  good  plant  of  the  new  Prostanthera  rotundi- 
folia,  which  bears  purple  blossoms.  There  was 
a  fine  bush  of  Eucryphia  pinnatifolia,  which 
flowers  freely  in  the  early  autumn,  but  does  not 
approach  in  size  the  specimen  at  Mr.  Bolitho's 
other  garden  at  Trewidden,  Penzance,  which  is 
over  20  feet  in  height.  Trees  of  Embothrium 
coccineum  were  looking  in  good  health ;  Feijoa 
Sellowiana  had  flowered  well,  and  Correa  car- 
dinalis  was  carrying  hundreds  of  buds.  The 
rare  Colquhounia  coccinea  had  borne  its  deep 
red  blossoms,  and  jasminium  Beesianum  its 
scarlet  flowers;  while  Abutilon  vexillarium  was 
6till  holding  a  few  Ted  and  yellow  blooms.  A 
fine  plant  of  Freylinia  cestroides  against  a  wall 
has  never  flowered,  but  the  late  Mr.  Gumbleton 
told  me  that  he  had  had  it  for  25  years  without 
blooming  it,  so  that  it  will  probably  never 
flower  in  England.  Thunbergia  Harrisii,  said 
to  be  a  native  of  India,  has  climbed  to  the  top 
of  a  Thuya  Lobbii  60  feet  in  height,  and  its 
growths  are  trailing  down  on  all  sides.  A  great 
shrub  of  Brachyglottis  repanda  was  cut  to  the 
ground  by  the  severe  frost  of  1912,  but  shot  up 
strongly  from  the  roots,  and  is  now  about  4  feet 
high.  In  an  open  glade  in  a  sloping  wood  is  a 
collection  of  about  a  dozen  fine  Tree  Ferns, 
Dicksonia  antarctica,  in  the  best  of  health.  In 
my  own  garden  Amaryllis  Belladonna  blanda 
flowered  superbly,  sixty-6ix  bloom-spikes  being 
cut,  the  produce  of  a  single  bulb  brought  from 
South  Africa  about  thirty  years  ago.  Nerine 
Fothergillii  major,  N.  Bowdenii  and  N.  flexuosa 
alba  also  flowered  well  in  the  open.  Wyndham 
Fitzherbert. 


NOTES   ON   CONIFERS. 


II.— CUPRESSUS   GOVENIANA.* 

This  is  one  of  the  three  Californian  Cypresses 
now  in  cultivation,  and  was  so  named  after 
J.  R.  Gowen,  who  was  secretary  to  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  and 
introduction  in  1846.  It  was  found  by  Hartweg 
on  the  western  declivity  of  the  mountains  of 
Monterey,  in  Upper  California,  within  two  miles 
of  the  seashore,  in  company  with  Pinus  muri- 
cata.  It  is  at  once  distinguished  from  the  better- 
known  Cupressus  macrocarpa  of  the  same  region 
by  its  smaller  cones  and  quadrangular  branch- 
lets,  which  are  differently  arranged.  It  is  widely 
distributed  in  the  hills  of  the  coast  mountains 
from  Mendocino  County,  near  Ukiah,  to  San 
Diego  County,  where  it  often  becomes  shrubby 
in  habit.  Seeds  were  sent  to  England  by  the 
discoverer,  and  young  plants  were  first  raised 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden  at  Chis- 
wick. 

Cupressus  Goveniana,  though  usually  hardy,  is 
not  a  long-lived  tree,  and  has  perhaps  less  to 
recommend  it  from  the  gardener's  standpoint 
than  the  more  graceful  species  familiar 
to  Conifer  lovers,  but  when  well  grown  its 
peculiar  and  rigid  yellowish-green  foliage,  abund- 
ance of  staminate  flowers  and  clusters  of  reddish- 
brown  cones,  which  ripen  in  the  second 
year,  make  it  a  very  desirable  subject  for  the 
pinetum.  It  is  now  difficult  to  obtain  from  the 
nurserymen,  but  good  trees  are  occasionally  met 
with  in  older  collections  of  Conifers  in  the  South 
and  West  of  England.  One  of  the  best  of  these 
at  Boconnoc,  Cornwall,  has  attained  a  height 
of  43  feet  by  6  feet  8  inches  in  girth.  Another 
at  Luscombe  Castle  is  still  taller,  50  feet  high, 
•but  only  4  feet  4  inches  in  girth.  One  of  the 
finest  I  have  myself  seen  is  a  tree  in  the  famous 
collection  at  Dropmore,  which  is  a  healthy  speci- 
men of  conical  habit  36  feet  high  and  5  feet 
6  inches  in  girth.t     It  produces  cones  freely,  as 


CORRECTIONS. 
Odontoglossura  Irenius  (Pescatorei  x  Vulcan),  Gard.  Chron.,  June  13  1914,  not  Irene  as  stated 
Gard.  Chron. ,  Nov.  14, 1914,  Cattleya  Birex  =  C.  Tankervdhae,  Gard  Chron., Sept.  5,  1903,  p.  1S1. 
Cattleya  Alpha  =  C.  Apelles,  Gard.  Chron.,  April  9.  1910,  p.  237,  Sir  Geo.  L   Holford 
Brasso'-Laelij-Cattleya  Gladius  =  B.-L.-C.  Surprise',  Gard.  Chron.,  Nov.  27,  1909,  p.  364. 


»  Cupressus  Goveniana,  Gordon  in  Jnnrn.  llort.Soc, 
IV  "95  with  ng.  (IS49) ;  Masters  in  Jtmrn.  Linn.  See  (Bot.), 
XXXL.'stf  (1890);  Sargent.  SUva  jV.  Amer..X..  107,  t.  527 
(1896):  Kent,  l>W'«  Man.  Conif.,  204  (1900) ;  Clinton- 
Baker,  Illust.  Conif..  II.,  72  tig.  2  (1009);  Elwes  and  Henry, 
TneioJ  Great  Britain  ami  Ireland.  V.  1171,  t.  299(1910). 

•f  Figured  in  Trees  of  Great  Britain,  loe.  cit.,  t.  299. 
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will  be  seen  from  the  photograph,  which  repre- 
sents a  specimen  half  natural  size,  kindly  sent 
me  by  Mr.  Page,  the  gardener.  I  have  seen 
other  well-grown  examples  at  Penearrow  and 
Heligan,  Cornwall,  and  Ponfield,  Herts.  Messrs. 
Elwes  and  Henry  also  mention  specimens  from 
Barton,  Suffolk,  38  feet  by  2  feet  6  inches,  in 
1905   (planted   in    1862);   Tortworth,  40  feet   by 


In  addition  to  the  typical  form  represented  in 
the  photograph,  there  are  four  well-marked 
varieties  of  this  species  characterised  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Var.  attenuate,  Carriere,  Conif.,  172  (1867). 
— Branchlet  systems  more  loosely  arranged,  the 
ultimate  divisions  very  slender. 

Var.  pendula,  Carriere,  Conif.,  127  (1855).— A 


Fig.  138. — cupressus  goveniana. 


[Photograph    by    E.    J.    Wallie. 


5  feet  1  inch ;  Eastnor  Castle,  37  feet  by  3  feet 
2  inches  at  3  feet;  Victoria  Park,  Bath,  46  feet 
by  4  feet  8  inches;  and  Coldhayes,  E.  Liss, 
35  feet  by  6  feet  2  inches  at  the  base  of 
trunk. t  In  Ireland  trees  from  40  feet  to  50  feet 
reported       from       Castlemartyr       (Cork), 


Fota,      Woodstock 
(Armagh). 


(Kilkenny)     and     Churchill 


P  t  See  also  Hardeners'  Chronicle,  1S72,  p,  2S5,  for  a  note  on 
thia  Cypress  at  Castle  Kennedy. 


shrub,  with  long  pendulous  branchlets,  the  leaves 
being  often  spreading  and  sharp-pointed,  indi- 
cating a  transition  form  between  the  seedling 
and  adult  stages.  A  plant  of  this  occurs  at 
Kilmacurragh,  Co.  Wicklow. 

Var.  pygmaea  Lemmon,  W.  Amer.  Cone- 
bearers,  77  (1905). — Usually  a  shrubby  form,  pro- 
ducing cones  with  small  blackish  seeds,  but  occa- 
sionally on  good  soil  it  becomes  larger,  as  at 
Barton,  Suffolk 


Var.  Sargentii,  Henry,  Trees  of  Great  Britain, 
loc.  cit.,  1173. — 'Cones  larger  than  in  the  type, 
with  large,  reddish-brown,  glaucous  seeds.  A. 
Bruce  Jackson. 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


Les   Jardins    de    Plantes   Vivaoes.* 

If  it  is  true  that  imitation  is  the  sincerest 
flattery,  British  gardeners  will  find  just  cause  for 
gratification  in  M.  Laumonnier-Ferard's  recently 
issued  book.  Its  purpose  is  to  advise  and  en- 
courage French  gardeners  in  the  more  extended 
use  of  hardy  perennial  and  annual  plants,  and 
in  forming  gardens  in  what  we  call  the  natural 
style  in  place  of  the  formal  bedded-out  system. 
He  frankly  and  generously  tells  us  that  England 
has  given  the  lead  in  the  return  from  stiff  bed- 
ding to  the  use  of  beautiful  plants  in  a  manner 
that  will  permit  of  the  development  of  their 
natural  beauties  of  habit,  and  'that  the  gardens 
of  Kew,  Kensington,  Hampton  Court,  Regent's 
Park  and  Wisley  are  models  all  the  world  should 
see  and  admire.  As  the  book  is  evidently  in- 
tended to  help  the  amateur  and  private  gardener, 
it  seem  a  pity  that  the  author  has  not  instanced 
some  of  the  private  gardens  that  are  to  be 
found  so  freely  in  England.  That  this  style  of 
gardening  is  still  quite  new  in  France  is  apparent 
from  the  list  of  such  gardens  already  formed  by 
our  brave  Allies,  and  the  mention  of  a  few  others 
in  contemplation.  As  we  cannot  but  feel  it  re- 
presents, if  not  the  noblest  and  most  magnificent 
style  of  gardening,  at  any  rate  the  most  entranc- 
ing and  home-making,  let  us  hope  a  period  of 
peace  and  prosperity  may  at  no  distant  date  turn 
the  thoughts  of  our  neighbours  across  the 
Channel  to  the  soothing  occupation  of  planning 
and  making  gardens  "  dans  le  vieux  style 
anglais." 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  the  late  Sir  Richard 
Wallace's  garden,  acquired  in  1905  by  the  city 
of  Paris,  i6  cited  more  than  once  as  a  successful 
model  and  forerunner  of  this  branch  of  garden- 
ing. 

The  book  is  very  thorough  and  deals  with 
perennials  from  most  points  of  view,  for  cutting, 
for  rock  gardens,  as  isolated  specimens  in  turf, 
in  light  woodland  shade,  and  so  forth.  Ferns, 
aquatics  and  climbing  plants  each  have  a  chapter 
given  over  to  them.  A  second  division  of  the 
book  treats  of  the  herbaceous  garden  in  the  four 
seasons,  also  as  arranged  for  special  colour  effects, 
and  the  wild  garden  ;  while  the  third  part  gives 
descriptions  of  what  the  writer  considers  the  best 
perennial  plants  'to  use  for  the  various  purposes 
already  outlined.  This  part  is  arranged  alpha- 
betically, but  under  the  French  garden  names  of 
the  plants. 

There  is  but  little  for  an  English  gardener  to 
learn  from  this  book,  its  interest  to  him  lying 
mainly  in  the  evidence  it  affords  of  a  desire  for 
information  as  to  the  better  uses  of  perennials  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  and  one  feels 
that  a  good  French  translation  of  the  useful 
handbook,  Robinson's  English  Flower  Garden, 
would  be  the  next  step  upward  and  onward. 
Such  alarmingly  misprinted  names  as  Semper- 
vivum  flagellifzorme  are  not  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, but  the  nomenclature  in  use  is  rather  un- 
orthodox. The  evil  practice  of  a  few  nursery- 
men's lists  has  been  followed  in  some  cases. — 
e.g.,  Sternbergia  lutea  and  Crinums,  Nerine  and 
Zephyranthes  being  placed  in  the  genus  Amaryl- 
lis, and  the  names  Crocus  elegans  and  Byzantina 
are  not  found  in  the  Kew  Hand  List.  Primula 
denticulata  appears  twice  over,  but  the  first  time 
clearly  as  a  misprint  for  Bulleyana,  as  shown  by 
the  mention  of  its  yellow  flowers  in  the  descrip- 
tion 


*  r.es  Jardins  d'.  Plantes  Timees.  Par  E.  Lauiuonnier- 
F;rirl.  Avec  <6  planches  hors teste  et  13  plans.  Paris: 
Libraire  agrieole  de  la  Maison  Rustique.    12  francs. 
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It  is  curious  that  for  a  country  like  France, 
with  such  a  gloriously  rich  alpine  flora  of  its 
own,  the  lists  of  Tock-garden  plants  should 
be  so  poor ;  for  instance,  it  contains  only 
six  Primulas,  P.  Forbesii  acaulis  and  cor- 
tusoides  being  three  of  them,  neither  of 
which  are  exactly  rock  plants  according  to 
our  ideas,  and  an  apocryphal  species  called 
P.  alpina  making  a  fourth.  The  thixty-six  plates 
from  photographs  strike  one  as  lacking  the  effect 
of  brilliant  sunshine  one  associates  with  summer 
in  France,  but  are  instructive  as  showing  the 
degree  of  success  landscape  gardening  on  natural 
lines  has  reached  in  modern  French  gardens.  If 
anyone  has  room  for  a  bold  planting,  he  may  find 
good  hints  in  the  groundwork  of  Iberis  semper  - 
virens  broken  by  groups  of  Iri6  and  Paeony  in 
the  Pare  Monceau  (opposite  p.  48),  and  the  plea- 
santly contrasted  grouping  of  tell  and  dwarf 
plants  with  trees  for  background  in  the  Pare 
Sainte  Marie  at  Nancy,  shown  opposite  p.  80. 
Rural  Improvement.* 
Wb  hope  that  this  sane  and  persuasive  book 
•will  have  a  wide  circulation  in  this  country ;  for 
although  it  deals  with  the  problem  of  rural  im- 
provement as  it  presents  itself  to  American  eyes 
the  -wisdom  and  practical  suggestions  which  it 
contains  are  serviceable  wherever  the  "  rural 
problem  "  exists — and  that  is  everywhere. 

That  problem  is  the  rural  contribution  to  the 
spirit  of  restlessness  of  our  time6,  and  that  rest- 
lessness is  not  to  be  exorcised  by  abuse.  Its 
causes  must  be  diagnosed  and  then,  if  possible, 
removed.  Everywhere — in  Great  Britain,  in 
France,  in  Norway,  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Canada — there  is  a  movement  of  the  countryman 
into  the  town,  and  mere  shouting  "  Back  to  the 
land  "  will  not  stem  that  movement.  The  author 
of  this  work,  Mr.  Frank  A.  Waugh,  hopes  and 
believes  that  the  evocation  of  a  corporate  spirit, 
and  the  direction  of  that  spirit  to  the  work  of 
rural  betterment,  may  do  much  to  quicken  the 
interest  of  the  countryman  in  his  countryside, 
and  awakened  interest  may  lead  to  improve- 
ments that  may  help  to  keep  him  on  the  land. 
Here  in  this  country  the  problem  is  so  complex 
that  the  wiser  among  us  evade  it  and  leave  the 
work  of  winning  the  people  back  to  the  land  to 
mere  enthusiasts.  The  famous  speech  comparing 
the  relative  attractions  of  circus  and  parish 
councils  represents  the  bankruptcy  of  the  poli- 
tician with  respect  to  constructive  ideas  on  this 
question.  Mr.  Waugh  holds  that  if  the  people 
are  to  be  kept  on  the  land  they  must  make  it 
pay  and  make  it  pleasant.  There  must  be  roads 
fit  to  walk  on  and  houses  fit  and  pleasing  to  live 
in,  and  meeting  places  for  the  men  and  for  the 
women,  and,  in  short,  all  those  accessories  to  cor- 
porate life  without  which  that  gregarious  animal 
man  merely  obeys  his  natural  instinct  in  migrat- 
ing to  the  town. 

To  small  men  such  and  similar  improvements 
are  out  of  the  question,  and  it  is  too  much  to 
hope  that  anything  like  a  general  amelioration 
of  country  life  for  people  not  well  to  do  should  be 
undertaken  under  our  present  unhappy-go-lucky 
system  of  government — a  system  which  makes 
schools  like  barracks  and  denies  playing  fields  to 
those  who  most  need  them — the  children  of  the 
poor,  which,  if  it  chance  to  supply  a  village  hall, 
only  too  often  contrives  to  make  it  an  infinitely 
less  attractive  place  than  the  village  inn.  For 
these  reasons  we  hope  that  Mr.  Waugh's  com- 
mon-sense recommendations  may  be  studied 
widely  by  people  in  this  country,  since  not  until 
there  is  a  widespread  desire  and  detemination  to 
6ecure  a  countryside  habitable  and  enjoyable  by 
the  not  rich  will  the  problem  of  rural  depopula- 
tion solve  itself. 


THE   MARKET   FRUIT  CARDEN. 


Publications  Received.  —  War  Time  and 
Peace  in  Holland  :  A  Free  Farmer  in  a  Free 
State.  Bv  J.  W.  Robertson  Scott.  (London: 
William  Heinemann.)     Price  6s.  net. 

»  Rural  Improvement.  By  Frank  A.  Waugh.  (London  : 
Regan  Paul,  Trench,  Trlibner  and  Co.,  1914.)  Price  1  dollar 
25  cents. 


November  a  Good  Month  for  Out-door  Work. 
The  weather  of  November  varied  greatly.  It 
was  generally  splendid  for  the  time  of  year  in 
the  first  half  of  the  month,  and  indeed  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  first  three  weeks.  There  was 
a  fair  quantity  of  rain  in  the  course  of  the  first 
four  days,  and  again  after  the  twelfth,  with 
slight  frost  on  several  nights  after  the  latter  date, 
and  a  bitterly  cold  north-east  wind  for  a  short 
time  later  on.  In  the  last  week  the  rainfall  was 
somewhat  excessive,  except  for  filling  up  ponds 
and  flushing  springs.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  month  was  remarkably  pleasant  for  Novem- 
ber, and  conducive  to  work  on  the  land,  which 
was  facilitated  by  the  rain  and  the  frosts,  as  well 
as  by  the  sunshine. 

Digging  Orchards. 

This  work,  so  far  as  it  has  been  done,  has 
been  carried  out  under  strikingly  favourable  con- 
ditions, as  it  always  is  when  a  moderate  rainfall 
follows  prolonged  drought.  The  6oil  to  the 
slight  depth  to  which  it  is  desirable  to  turn  it 
over  in  plantations  of  fruit  trees  and  bushes, 
except  where  it  is  actually  clay,  was  so  friable 
that  the  labour  involved  was  much  less  than 
•usual,  and  the  men  engaged  in  it,  if  paid  the 
usual  price  per  acre,  earned  good  wages.  My 
own  price  is  25s.  per  acre,  which  is  higher  than 
it  is  for  fair  digging  in  Kent,  and  the  men  en- 
gaged in  the  work,  for  the  time  actually  made, 
earned  4s.  a  day.  As  they  are  casual  hands,  they 
lost  a  little  time  on  two  or  three  rainy  after- 
noons, but  would  have  done  fairly  at  226.  per 
acre.  There  was  very  little  rubbish  to  deal  with, 
and  this  was  a  great  advantage  to  them. 

Favourable  Planting  Conditions. 

From  what  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  it  may  be  assumed  that  planting  up 
to  the  present  time  has  been  executed  easily  and 
well.  I  have  never  known  it  to  be  carried  on 
more  expeditiously. 

Does  it  Pat  to  Store  Apples? 

The    answer    to   this    question   depends   upon 
circumstances.     In  a  bad-keeping  season,  such  as 
1913-14,  the  loss  from  rotting  is  too  great  for  any 
profit    to   be   realised    by    keeping   Apples   over 
Christmas.  In  that  season  my  Bramley'6  Seedling, 
which  had  made  only  4s.   6d.   a  bushel  early  in 
October,  were  sold  at  7s.  to  7s.  6d.  early  in  Jan- 
uary.   For  this  particular  variety  there  was  prob- 
ably a  considerable   profit   due   to  storing ;   but 
other  varieties  had  to  be  sold  early  in  November 
after  much  loss  from  rotting  had  been  sustained, 
so  that,  on  the  whole,  storing  was  a  failure.     In 
1912  13  Apples  kept  well,  but  prices  failed  to  rise 
after  November.     On  the  25th  of  that  month  I 
made  7s.  per  half -sieve  of  an  excellent  sample  of 
Cox's   Orange   Pippin,    and   on  January   1  some 
were  sold  at  the  same  price,   and  some  at  6d. 
more.    Selected  Coxes  actually  fell  in  price  when 
kept  till  the  first  week  of  January.  Lane's  Prince 
Albert  sold  at  4s.  a  bushel  on  November  28  and 
at  the  same  price  in  December.     Bramley  firsts 
were  all  kept-  till  December,  and  in  the  first  half 
of  that  month  they  made  6d.  a  bushel  more  than 
some  kept  till  January  8.    Allingtons  did  better, 
making  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  per  half-sieve  on  January  6 
as  compared  with  3s.  on  November  25.     In  1911- 
12  there  was  a  great  advantage  in  keeping  Bram- 
leys  till  the  first  week  of  February,   when  they 
made  7s.  a  bushel.     In  the  present  season  Apples 
are  keeping    remarkably  well,  and    prices    have 
ah-eady  risen  greatly  above  the   miserable  rates 
current  in  September  and  a  good  part  of  October. 
This,  however,  is  due  largely  to  the  reduced  im- 
portation  of    American    and    Canadian    Apples. 
When  supplies  of   these    Apples  come  freely,  it 
does  not  usually  pay  to  store  the  fruit  unless  it 
can  be  kept  at  least  until  January,  and  February 
is  a  better  time  to  sell.     Of  course,  only  the  best 
keepers  can  be  kept  so  long,  and  only  perfectly 


sound  fruit.  Apples  to  be  stored  should  be 
looked  over  carefully,  all  bruised  or  otherwise 
faulty  fruit  being  taken  out  of  the  bulk.  Of 
course,  too,  a  properly-constructed  fruit-room  is 
essential  to  success  in  keeping  Apples  till  the 
New  Year. 

Cover  Crops  in  Orchards. 

Differences  of  climate  and  methods  of  culture 
explain  why  cover  crops  in  arable  orchards  are 
general  in  the  United  States,  and  never  or  hardly 
ever  seen  in  this  country.  A  cover  crop  is  de- 
fined by  Mr.  Sears  in  Productive  Orcharding  as 
"  any  crop  grown  in  the  orchard  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  trees."  This  is  what  it  should  be, 
but  it  often  i6  a  crop  which  is  at  least  partly 
sold  off.  The  crop  is  sown  late  in  the  summer  or 
early  in  the  autumn,  and  ploughed  under  in  the 
spring.  Its  purposes  are  to  prevent  the  washing 
of  the  soil  during  autumn,  winter  and  early  in 
the  spring  ;  to  add  humus  to  the  soil,  and,  in  the 
case  ot  a  leguminous  crop,  nitrogen  also ;  to  take 
up  and  hold  plant  food  at  a  time  when  the  fruit 
trees  do  not  need  it ;  and  to  prevent  falling  fruit 
from  injury.  Mr.  Sears  also  mentions  the  check- 
ing of  the  growth  of  the  fruit  trees  in  autumn  by 
the  cover  crop  taking  from  the  soil  some  of  the 
food  and  water  which  otherwise  would  be  avail- 
able to  the  trees.  This,  he  thinks,  induces  the 
trees  to  ripen  their  wood  before  winter.  Injury 
to  the  roots  of  trees  in  winter,  he  adds,  is  also 
prevented  by  the  cover  crop. 

Now,  the  last  two  purposes  of  a  cover  crop 
would  not  count  for  much,  if  for  anything,  in 
this  country,  as  we  do  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  have 
frost  severe  enough  to  kill  -unripened  wood  or  to 
injure  the  roots  of  tree6.  But  the  other  purposes 
are  as  applicable  and  valuable  to  secure  here  as 
in  the  United  States.  Nevertheless  there  are  in- 
superable objections  to  our  adoption  of  the  cover- 
crop  system,  unless  we  are  to  change  our  methods 
of  fruit  culture.  In  the  first  place,  while  bottom 
fruit  is  growing  under  the  trees,  cover  crops  are 
out  of  the  question ;  and  when  this  has  been  re- 
moved the  distance  between  the  trees  is  usually 
too  small  for  ploughing  Even  if  we  ir..  'eased 
the  distance,  ploughing  deeply  enough  j 
in  a  cover  crop  in  the  spring  would  cut 
the  roots  of  trees.  In  this  country  we  e 
shallow  Tooting,  which  American  grow 
courage,  presumably  from  fear  of  frost 
So  far  as  I  can  see,  there  are  only  tv 
under  which  we  could  grow  cover  crop.  . 
vantage.  One  is  that  of  growing  such  a  crop  as 
Trifolium,  and  digging  it  in  with  forks  in  the 
spring,  possibly  cutting  it  first.  The  other  is 
that  of  growing  a  cover  crop  which  would  be 
killed  by  frost  in  winter,  such  as  Mustard.  Ferti- 
lisation and  the  prevention  of  soil  washing  by 
heavy  i-ain  would  be  secured  by  such  a  crop,  and 
weeds  would  be  smothered ;  but  hoeing  would 
be  difficult  in  the  spring  and  possibly  digging 
would  be  necessary.  But  to  walk  about  in  a 
crop  of  Mustard  even  6  inches  high  in  the  course 
of  winter  pruning,  and  again  when  winter  spray- 
ing, would  often  be  like  wading  in  a  pond,  while 
the  crop  would  be  trampled  badly.  On  the 
whole,  the  disadvantages  of  growing  cover  crops 
in  British  orchards  seem  to  outweigh  the 
advantages.     A  Southern  Grower. 


THE     BULB    GARDEN. 


EARLY   FLOWERS. 

We  have  the  Paper-White  Narcissus  beginning 
to  open  the  flowers  in  a  cold  frame,  and  whilst 
it  is  the  earliest  variety,  I  cannot  remember 
anything  to  equal  this.  The  first  batch  of 
Roman  Hyacinths  and  Paper  Whites  cultivated 
in  heated  frames  are  in  full  bloom,  and  they 
required  very  little  firing.  Indeed,  most  bulbs 
are  very  forward,  and  it  is  most  likely  due 
to  the  very  hot  weather  in  late  summer 
and  early  autumn.  H.  ftabjohn,  Twickel 
Castle  Gardens,  Delden,  Holland,  November  IS. 
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POUR    NOS    AMIS    FRANCAIS    ET    BELGES. 


CHRONIQUE    SPECIALE. 


LA    BELGIQUE    SOUS    LES 

ALLEMANDS. 

UNE    LETTRE    DU     REDACTEUR     EN 

CHEF    D'UN    JOURNAL    HORTICOLE 

BELGE. 

(Suite  de  la  p.  360.) 

Depuis  des  semainas,  les  Allemands  font  dans 
un  grand  nombre  de  localites  a  l'Est  de  Bruxelles 
l'appel  des  jeunes  gens  nes  en  1894  et  1895.  A 
Hoeylaert,  ces  deux  classes  representent  environ 
cent  consents  :  sept  settlement,  dont  quatre  ln- 
valides,  avaient  repondu  a  l'appel.  Lea  autres 
avaient  fui  en  masse  pour  rejoindre  'l'armee  beige. 
Ailleurs  l'appel  s'etend  a  tous  les  hommes  de 
17  a  45  ans.  Pour  eviter  l'exode,  les  Allemands 
gardent  les  ponts  et  passages  a  niveau.  Seul  le 
passeport,  deiivre  uniquement  aux  personnes 
■agees,  assure  la  circulation.  Je  ne  serais 
pas  etonne  d'apprendre  que  ces  inesures  ont  ete 
etendues  a  tout  le  pays. 

Enfin  en  ce  qui  concerns  mon  arrive©  a 
Londres  :  j'avais  ete  appele  a  Anvers  pour  des 
questions  de  service.  En  temps  normal  il  suffit 
de  36  minutes  pour  y  aller  de  Bruxelles.  Pen- 
dant le  siege  on  ne  pouvait  guere  y  parvenir  qu'en 
faisant  un  detour  par  Granunont,  Sottegem  (en 
camion  ou  a  pied)  et  Gand  (train),  et  on 
«'estimait  heureux  quand  on  accomplissait  le 
trajet  en  deux  jours.  Au  moment  de  mon 
arrivee  a  Gand,  l'acces  d'Anvers  n'est  plus 
possible ;  j  'apprends  que  le  gouvernement 
s'est  transported  a  Ostende  et  de  la  au  Ha\rre. 
J'ai  pris  ulterieurement  un  petit  steamer 
qui  m}  t  amene  en  26  heures  a  Rotterdam  d'ou 
j'ai  g  jine  Ixmdres.  Hector  Van  Orshoven,  agent 
*  •  ,'ue  a  I'Office  Horticole,  Bruxelles,  Bedac- 
'hef  du  Tuinbode,   Belgiqiie. 


LA     SITUATION     A    GAND. 

'tre  suivante  recue  a  Londres  le  28 
».  ,<e..n/ft>  dernier,  resume  les  impressions  d'une 
nersonnalite  du  monde  horticole  gantois.  Comma 
on  pourra  le  voir,  ces  renseignements  confirment 
ce  que  nous  avions  dit  deja  au  sujet  de  Gand. 

"  Je  vais  essayer  de  vous  mettre  au  courant  de 
ce  que  je  sais  sur  la  situation  de  l'ltorticulture 
darts  la  banlieue  gantoi.se ;  j'ignore  ce  qui  so 
passe  dans  le  reste  du  pays. 

Depuis  l'occupation  par  les  Allemands,  j©  me 
•suis  rendu  dans  divers  endroits  et  j'ai  la  satis- 
faction de  vous  faire  savoir  que  nos  etablis6e- 
ments  hortieoles  n'ont  pas  souffert.  Nulls  part, 
je  crois,  des  degats  y  ont  ete  causes.  Je  puis 
meme  vous  renseigner  quelque6  faits  qui  montrent 
comment  ncs  cultures  ont  ete  epargnees. 

Devant  un  de  nos  beaux  champs  de  Begonia  un 
medecin  militaire  allemand  s'est  arrete  plein 
d'admiration  ;  il  demande  quelques  fleurs,  mais 
ne  veut  pas  les  cueillir  lui-meme  de  crainte 
d'endommager  les  plantes ;  la  fillette  du  fleuriste 
lui  confectionne  un.  bouquet  pour  lequel  il  faut 
accepter  un  mark.  Chez  un  de  nos  grands 
horticulteurs,  qui  s'e'tait  enfui  en  Hollande,  les 
soldats  allemands  ont  trouve  l'une  et  l'autre 
chose,  mais  pour  ce  qui  concerne  les  serres,  cer- 
tains soldats  ont  demande  .  au  contre-maitre 
Valorisation  de  les  visiter. 

Si  je  puis  vous  donneT  d'excellents  renseigne- 
ments sur  la  situation  materielle  de  nos  cultures, 
il  n'en  est  malheureusement  pas  de  meme  en  ce 
qui  concerne  le  cote  financier.  Les  exportations 
vers  l'Europe  Septentrionale  et  l'Amerique  du 
!Nord  ont,  jusqu'a  present,  pu  se  faire  a  peu  pres 
normalement,  mais  depuis  le  debut  de  la  guerre 
tout  trafic  avec  l'Europe  Central©  et  Meridionals 
•est  arrete.  II  en  est  resulte  que  la  moitie,  peut- 
-etre  les  deux  tiers  des  plante6,   sont  re6tees  in- 


vendues ;  de  plus  le  commerce  n'a  nullement 
interesse  tous  les  etablissements,  et,  alqrs  que 
certains  ont  fait  d'assez  bonnes  affaires,  beaucoup 
d'autres  n'ont  pour  ainsi  dire  rien  vendu. 

Je  suis  persuade  que  faute  de  fonds  un  grand 
nombre  d'horticulteurs  seront  dans  l'impossibilite 
d©  se  procurer  le  charbon  necessaire  ;  et  si  l'hiver 
est  un  peu  rude,  la  majeure  partis  de  leur  stock 
d©  plantes  sera  detruite.  Jusque  dans  ces 
detniers  temps  on  a  redoute  que  l'approvisionne- 
ment  de  combustible  ne  flit  insuffisant,  mais  les 
nouvelles  recentes  nous  permettent  d'esperer  que 
des  mesures  pourront  etre  prises.  Mais  surgit 
toujours  la  question  du  sort  des  horticulteurs 
depourvus  de  fonds !  Je  cmins  que  certains 
parmi  eux  ne  soient  totalement  ruinis  s'ils  ne 
peuvent   vendre  des  plantes. 

Ce  serait  une  excellente  chose,  si  on  pouvait 
trouver  le  moyen  d'ecouler  des  produits  en  ce 
moment  ou  immediatement  apres  l'hiver.  Ne 
pourriez-vous  pas,  directement  ou  par  l'inter- 
mediaire  du  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  faire  quelque 
chose  dans  ce  but?  On  pourrait  d'ici  fournir  les 
renseignements  necessaires  pour  que  les  horti- 
culteurs necessitous  fassent  les  premieres  trans- 
actions. 

Quoi  qu'il  en  soit,  voici  ce  qui  nous  reste  en 
quantites  considerables  :  bulbes  de  Begonia, 
Kentia,  Aram-aria,  Phoenix.  Une  enorme  quan- 
tity d'Azalees  de  toutes  e6peces  et  dimensions 
encombrent  les  serres,  mais  je  crois  qu'il  sera 
impossible  d'en  vendre  encore  cette  annee. 

Nous  nous  efforcons  d 'arranger  tout  sur 
le  pied  normal  mais  1«  defaut  de  moyens  d© 
transport  constitue  une  enorme  difficulte.  Jusqu'a 
present  nous  n'avons  pas  ou  trop  a  nous 
plaindr©  de  l'occupation,  mais  que  sera-ce  plus 
tard?  " 

NOUVELLES    DIVERSES. 

SOCIETE    FRANCAISE   DES   ROSIERISTES. 

Le  secretaire  general  de  cette  important©  asso- 
ciation a  eu  l'amabilite  de  nous  faire  parvenir  des 
nouvelles  pour  lesquelle6  nous  le  remercions 
vivement  : — Je  lis  avec  un  tres  vif  plaisir  la 
chronique  speciale  que  vous  avez  eu  la  si  heureuse 
idee  de  consacrer  a  vos  amis  beiges  et  francais. 
Permettez-moi  de  vous  feliciter  de  cette  aimable 
et  cordiale  initiative  et  de  vous  donner  par  la 
meme  occasion  des  nouvelles  de  notre  societe  et 
de  quelques  uns  d©  ses  membres.  La  guerre  a 
surpris  la  Societe  francaise  des  Rosieristes,  en 
pleine  prosperity  comma  vous  le  savez,  mais  celle- 
ci  supportera  vaillamment  les  evenements  et  au 
lendemain  de  la  victoire  elle  reprendra  sa  marche 
brillante.  Nous  avons  du  suspendre  momentane- 
ment  notre  luxueuse  publication,  mais  aussitot 
que  possible  nous  la  reprendrons.  Notre  devoue 
President  d'honneur  perpetuel,  M.  Jules 
Gravereaux,  de  l'Hay,  a  ses  deux  fils  et  son 
gendre  mobilises;  son  fils  Henri,  qui  est  un  des 
plus  actifs  vice-presidents  de  notre  societe,  est 
capitain©  de  cavalerie ;  les  nouvelles  assez 
recentes  recue6  a  son  sujet  sont  bonnes.  M. 
Pernet-Ducher,  notre  premier  vice-president,  a 
ses  deux  fils  a  la  guerre  et  parmi  les  membres  de 
notre  comite  administratif  plusieurs  sont  aussi 
mobilises.  Le  comite  administratif  de  notre 
societe  est  compose  surtout  d©  rosieristes  Iyon- 
nais,  j'ai  done  assez  frequemment  de  leurs 
nouvelles.  Jusqu'a  present  nous  n'avons  heu- 
reusement  aucune  pert©  a  deplorer ;  certains 
'  ont  ete  blesses  mais  sont  en  voie  d©  retablisse- 
ment.  Si  une  phlebite  double  qui  m'a  tenu  alite 
du  mois  de  Janvier  au  mois  d'aout  derniers 
n'exigeait  que  je  prenne  encore  de  grands  menage- 
ments  et  ne  me  rendait  impropre  au  service  mili- 
taire,  j'aurais   eu  l'honneur  d'etre  au  rang  des 


combattants.  Notre  tresorier,  M.  Schwartz, 
rosieriste  a  Lyon,  est  au  feu  depuis  plusieurs 
semaines  ©t  notre  vice-president,  M.  Croibier, 
rosieriste  lyonnais  egalement,  est  mobilise  depuis 
le  debut  de  la  guerre.  Le  premier  est  sergent- 
major  d'infan'terie,  le  second  marechal  des  logis- 
chef  d'artillerie.  J'ajouterai,  pensant  que  cela 
vous  interessera  aussi  agreablement,  que  la  \ie 
commerciale,  agricole  et  industrielle  dans  la 
region  lyonnaise  n'est  pas  aussi  ralentie  qu'on 
pouvait  le  craindre.  La  population  civile  est 
pleine  de  confiance,  la  meilleure  preuva  en  est 
dans  la  reprise  progressive  des  affaires. 

Notre  societe  a  mis  a  l'etude  la  question  de 
debaptiser  les  varietes  de  Roses  portant  un  nom 
allemand.  Cette  question  ne  pourrait  etre  resolue 
utilement  qu'apres  un  echange  de  vues  entre  le6 
societes  nationales  de  rosieristes  de6  pays  allies 
et  neutres.  Veuillez  agreer,  cher  monsieur,  l'as- 
suTance  de  mes  sentiments  amicaux  et  devoues. 
Albert  Boutin,  Secretaire  General,  Lyon,  le  25 
novembre,  191J). 


M.  Closon.—  Nous  recevons  la  communica- 
tion suivante  : — C'est  aujourd'hui  settlement 
que  je  lis  dans  la  partie  francaise  de  votre 
periodique,  que  vous  etes  sans  nouvelles  de 
l'etablissement  L.  Jacob-Makoy  et  Cie.,  a 
Liege.  M.  Jules  Closon,  qui  est  1©  pro- 
prietaire  de  cette  maison,  est  bien  connu  dans  le 
monde  horticole  et  estime  non  settlement  par  ses 
colleguee  beiges,  mais  egalement  h.  l'etranger. 
A  presque  toutes  les  expositions  horticoles 
beiges  ©t  internationales  on  le  voyait  comma 
membre  du  jury.  Aussi  sera-ce  avec  satisfaction 
que  les  nombreux  amis  apprendront  'que  M. 
Closon  et  sa  famille  sont  en  excellent©  sante. 
Au  commencement  d'aout,  lorsque  les  bombes 
allemandes  eclataient  sur  Liege,  la  famille  s'est 
refugiee  a  Ostende,  et  de  la,  lorsqu©  le  sejour  y 
devint  dangereux,  en  Hollande.  Peu  apres  on 
apprit  que  l'etablissement  n'avait  que  peu 
souffert  des  ravages  des  Allemands,  mais  il  etait 
indispensable  de  retourner,  car  les  cultures,  qui 
consistent  principalement  en  Palmiers,  Azalees, 
etc.,  allaient  etre  detruites.  Des  30  serres,  deux 
seulement  avaient  ete  atteintes  par  les  bombes. 
Le  fidele  chef  M.  Emile  Donnea,  qui  compte  deja 
50  ans  de  service  dans  la  firme,  n'avait  pas  quitte 
son  poste  et  etait  reste  seul  a  soigner  les  plantes. 
M.  Closon  et  son  fils  aine,  qui  s'occupe  egalement 
de6  affaires,  resolurent  done  de  retourner  a  Liege, 
oil  ils  trouverent  leurs  maisons  intactes.  II 
semble  impossible  d'engager  des  ouvTiers  et  ces 
messieurs  doivent  eux-memes  travailler  ferme 
pour  eviter  de  grandes  pertes.  II  est  tres 
difficile  d'obtenir  des  nouvelles  de  Liege,  mais  il 
semble  que,  malgre  l'occupation  allemande,  il  y 
fait  calme.  Les  Allemands  sont  en  train  de  faire 
des  tranchees  autpur  de  la  ville  ;  les  forts  sont 
repares  et  renforces.  J.'ai  chez  imoi  deux 
demoiselles  Closon ;  si  on  vous  demandait 
d'autres  renseignements  6ur  leur  famille,  je  serais 
done  a  meme  de  les  donner.  B.  Buys,  Dedems- 
vaart,  le  2!f  novembre,  ldllf. 

Les  Pommes  de  terre  sont,  on  le  com- 
prend,  tres  cheres.  En  Belgique  on  les  payait  il 
y  a  deux  mois  deja,  au  double  du  prix  normal; 
en  Hollande,  qui  probablement  en  exporte  de 
fortes  quantites  vers  l'Allemagne,  elles  font 
15  et  16  francs  les  100  kilogrammes.  A  Paris 
elles  viennent  de  suuir  en  quelques  jours  une 
nouvelle  hausse  de  2  francs. 

■  Emploi. — Nous  avons  eu  le  plaisir  de  pro- 
curer un  emploi,  chez  Lord  Lilford,  Lilford 
Hall,  Oundle,  Northants  (jardinier,  M.  F.  W. 
Gallop),  a  M.  Paul  De  Tolienaere,  fils  d'un 
jardinier  bien  connu   du  Tournaisis. 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


CELASTRUS  ARTICULATUS. 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  neglect  in 
which  this  beautiful  climber  has  been  left  by 
lovers  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs.  It  was 
originally  introduced  to  cultivation  by  Prof. 
Sargent,  who  sent  seeds  to  Kew  more  than  forty 
years  ago.  It  is  a  deciduous  climber  of  great 
vigour,  at  first  supporting  itself  by  twining  it? 
stems  round  whatever  it  finds  available,  and 
then  sending  out  long,  arching  6hoots  into  the 
free  air.  At  the  present  time  these  long  shoots 
are  furnished  with  fine  crops  of  brilliantly 
coloured  fruits.  Allied  to  Euonymus.  this  Celas- 
trus  has  very  similar  fruits;  at  first  Pea-shaped, 
three-valved  capsules,  they  split  open  about 
middle  November,  showing  the  golden  yellow 
inner  surface  of  the  valves,  and  the  handsome, 
shining,  scarlet-coated  seeds.  They  retain  their 
beauty  until  January  if  unmolested  by  birds, 
which  are  not,  however,  so  fond  of  them  as  of 
most  highly  coloured  fruits.  A  cluster  of  un- 
trimmed  Oak  branches,  say  12  feet  high,  and  set 
firmly  in  the  ground,  make  a  good  support, 
although  still  better  would  it  be  if  some  decrepit 
deciduous  tree  could  be  given  up  to  it.  It  is  a 
native  of  N.E.  China  and  Japan. 

FATSIA  (ARALIA)  JAPONICA. 
Except  in  the  gardens  of  the  south-western 
counties  (where  some  magnificent  examples  of 
this  evergreen  may  be  seen),  Fatsia  japonica 
is  most  often  condemned  to  an  inglorious 
existence  in  a  pot,  stuck  in  a  front  row 
of  plants  in  a  cool  conservatory.  For  such 
a  place,  its  handsome,  large,  strikingly- 
Jobed  leaves,  its  tolerance  of  shade,  and 
its  good  nature  under  adverse  circumstances, 
admirably  fit  it.  That  it  is,  however,  worthy  of 
a  better  fate  is  shown  by  a  group  now  flowering 
in  the  collection  of  hardy  Araliads  at  Kew.  They 
form  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  grounds. 
Each  branch  is  terminated  by  an  erect,  pyramidal 
panicle  of  globose  flower-heads,  averaging  about 
a  foot  in  height  and  in  width,  each  head  of 
flowers  two  inches  or  so  in  diameter.  They  are 
of  a,  milk-white  hue,  both  the  main  and  secondary 
stalks  being  of  the  same  colour.  The  fruits  are 
black,  globose,  and  about  i  inch  wide,  very 
like  those  of  the  Ivy  in  colour  and  arrangement. 
This  shrub  needs  a  sheltered  spot,  and  even  then 
may  suffer  in  hard  winters,  but  it  recovers 
during  the  ensuing  slimmer.  Plants  at  Kew 
have  been  left  unprotected  in  the  open  for  more 
than  twenty  years.     W.  J.  B. 

VERONICA  EDINENSIS. 
This  is  one  of  the  last  hybrid  shrubby 
Veronicas  which  originated  in  the  garden  of  the 
late  Mr.  Robert  Lindsay,  of  Kaimes  Lodge,  Mid- 
lothian, formerly  curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Edinburgh.  It  is,  also,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  one  of  the  best  of  these  fine  plants  for 
the  rock  garden.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  exact 
parentage,  but  it  is  most  likely  a  cross  from  V. 
cupressoides  (see  Gard.  Chron.,  Jan.  7,  1888, 
pp.  20,  21)  and  V.  pimeloides.  There  is  a 
distinct  truce  of  its  affinity  to  the  former  species 
in  the  charmingly  imbricated  foliage  and  in 
the  general  habit  of  the  plant.  I  look  upon  it 
as  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  hardy  shrubby 
Veronicas,  which  play  such  an  important  role 
in  the  rock-garden.  It  is  under  a  foot  high  in 
my  garden,  and  makes  a  spreading  bush  of  de- 
lightful greenery  and  with  white  flowers  in 
summer.  It  is  not  a  free-bloomer  here,  and  its 
main  value  lies  in  its  pretty  foliage  and  agree- 
able habit,  which  are  all  that  can  be  desired 
for  the  rock  garden.  It  is  hardier  than  V. 
cupressoides.     S.  Arnott. 


The  Week*  s  Work. 


Versatile  Apple  Tree.— At  a  recent  ex- 
hibition at  Oceana,  U.S.A.,  84  varieties  of 
Apples  were  exhibited  from  a  tree  that  had  been 
grafted  with  135  varieties. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  H.  J.  Chapman,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Cookson, 
Oakwood,    Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Seed-sowing. —Many  of  the  winter-flowering 
Cypripediums  and  certain  of  the  late  autumn- 
flowering  Cattleyas,  Laelias,  Laelio  Cattleyas 
and  allied  Orchids  mature  their  seed-pods  at 
about  this  time.  The  seeds  of  the  Cypripediums 
are  usually  ripe  when  the  seed  vessels  are 
matured,  and  should  be  sown  at  once,  for  new 
seeds  germinate  best.  It  may  be  desirable  to  re- 
tain a  portion  of  the  seeds  with  a  view  to  sowing 
them  in  the  new  year.  The  reason  that  the 
seeds  germinate  so  well  now  is  probably  because 
of  the  small  amount  of  moisture  evaporating 
from  the  seed-beds  as  the  roots  require  but 
little  water  in  winter.  It  is  best  to  sow  the  seeds 
on  the  compost  of  established  plants  of  the  same 
kind,  selecting  those  with  the  rooting  materials 
in  a  good  condition.  The  seeds  of  Cattleyas, 
Laelias,  and  Orchids  of  allied  genera,  on  the 
contrary,  are,  in  most  cases,  sown  on  speci- 
ally prepared  seed-beds.  A  warm,  humid 
atmosphere  and  plenty  of  light  are  essen- 
tial in  the  successful  germination  of  the 
epiphytic  Orchids.  The  seed-pods  of  most  of 
these  Orchids  burst  whilst  they  are  green  and 
sappy,  and  require  careful  attention  to  prevent 
them  decaying  and  turning  into  a  mass  of  pulp 
instead  of  maturing  their  seeds.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  flower-stalk  with  the 
seed-pod  attached,  and  place  it  in  a  paper  bag. 
with  the  top  of  the  bag  open  sufficiently  to  allow 
of  moisture  escaping.  The  package  should  be 
suspended  in  a  dry,  light  position,  where  the 
seeds  will  ripen.  The  latter  will  only  germinate 
readily  in  plenty  of  light,  and  when  once  ger- 
mination has  commenced  the  seedlings  should  not 
be  subjected  to  a  check  of  any  description.  In 
these  circumstances,  unless  the  conditions  are  ex- 
ceptionally favourable,  it  is  advisable  to  defer 
the  work  of  sowing  until  the  middle  of  January. 
Cool  Odontoglossums  and  Odontiodas  do  not 
usually  ripen  their  seed  until  the  new  year ;  if 
any  pods  are  bursting  now  take  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  seeds  being  lost.  Paper  may  be  tied 
about  them  for  the  purpose,  and  it  must  be  ar- 
ranged so  that  moisture  will  not  accumulate 
about  the  seeds.  A  few  of  these  seeds  may,  if 
ripe,  be  sown  now,  but  it  is  best  to  wait  until 
the  weather  is  finer  and  brighter.  Seeds  sown 
late  this  summer  and  autumn  have  not  germi- 
nated so  satisfactorily  as  usual.  The  weather  at 
the  start  was  unusually  dry,  and  later  it  turned 
wet  and  dull.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  raise  the 
seed-pots  or  pans  to  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  the  roof-glass.  By  doing  this  not  only 
will  the  seeds  receive  more  light,  there  will  be 
less  danger  of  the  compost  becoming  excessively 
damp. 

THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  J.  G.  Weston,  Gardener  to  Lady  Northcote. 
Eastwell  Park,  Ashford,  Kent. 

Cordon  Fruit-trees.— The  growing  of 
fruit  on  cordon  trees  has  much  to  recommend 
it,  and  is  especially  suitable  where  consider- 
able numbers  of  varieties  are  required  to  be 
grown  and  the  wall  space  is  limited.  At  one 
time  this  system  of  training  was  largely  re- 
stricted to  Pears,  Apples  and  Cherries,  but  now 
Plums,  Gooseberries  and  Red  and  White  Cur- 
rants are  grown  as  cordons.  Not  only  are  such 
trees  an  advantage  where  wall  space  is  limited, 
but  by  planting  cordon  trees  of  the  choicer  kinds 
of  dessert  fruits  in  various  aspects,  the  crop  can 
be  hastened  or  retarded  as  desired,  and  it  is 
questionable  if  any  other  system  of  training 
gives  such  good  results  in  so  small  an  amount  of 
space.  These  fruit-trees  can  be  planted  in  the 
intervening  spaces  between  espaliers  on  walls, 
and  they  will  prove  remunerative  almost  in  their 
first  season.  Later  they  may  be  removed  as  the 
permanent  trees  require  more  space.  Well- 
managed  cordon  trees  usually  form  a  compact 
mass   of    small,    fibrous    roots    in    a    moderately 


small  area,  and  receive  scarcely  any  check  on 
transplanting  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  proper 
season.  They  can  be  utilised  for  filling  up  any 
odd  space  on  walls,  including  corners,  which 
are  not  suitable  for  other  kinds  of  trees.  The 
roots  are  well  under  control  and  may  be  fed 
systematically,  whilst  the  trees  may  be  sprayed 
with  a  minimum  of  labour.  When  the  main 
shoot  has  reached  the  top  of  the  wall,  the  sub- 
sequent training  is  simply  a  matter  of  pinching 
out  the  superfluous  growth  during  the  summer. 
There  is  no  better  time  than  the  present  for 
planting  cordons.  One  important  point  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  trees  is  never  to  allow  the 
small  fibrous  roots  to  suffer  damage  from  drought 
or  exposure  to  severe  weather. 

Pears.— Probably  more  Pear  trees  are  trained 
as  cordons  than  any  other  kind  of  fruit,  and 
in  many  gardens  a  wall  of  cordon  Pears 
is  a  good  feature.  There  are  various  styles 
of  cordon  training.  They  may  be  grown  to 
single,  double  or  triple  stems  in  an  oblique 
manner ;  also  as  horizontal  single  or  double 
cordons,  which  are  useful  for  planting  in  front 
of  bush  or  pyramid  fruit-trees,  close  to  the  edge 
of  a  path.  Such  trees  give  a  tidy  finish  to  a 
plantation  of  fruit-trees.  Horizontal  cordons 
should  be  trained  to  wires  strained  between 
small  posts  about  a  foot  above  the  ground  level. 

Cordon  Apples.— Apples  are  often  trained 
as  cordons  on  walls  in  gardens  in  the  colder  parts 
of  the  country  in  order  to  obtain  choice  fruits 
for  dessert.  By  planting  cordon  trees  of  such 
dessert  varieties  as  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and 
Ribston  Pippin  on  warm  walls,  ripe  fruits  may 
be  had  much  earlier  than  from  trees  in  the  open 
garden. 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By   W.   Crump,    Gardener  to  Earl  Beauchamp,   K.C.M.G., 
Madresfield   Court,  Worcestershire. 

Anemone.— It  is  not  too  late  to  plant 
Anemone  coronaria  for  successful  flowering. 
The  plants  will  grow  in  any  good  soil  provided 
it  is  free  from  fresh  animal  manure  and  moder- 
ately dry,  through  being  well  drained.  The 
roots  may  be  set  at  4  to  6  inches  apart  and  2  to. 
3  inches  deep.  During  mild  seasons  plants  in 
sheltered  situations  flower  continuously  through- 
out the  winter  and  spring  ;  those  planted  early 
in  the  spring  flower  in  May  or  June.  In  cold, 
low-lying  gardens  it  is  advisable  not  to  plant 
these  Anemones  before  December,  and  the  beds 
should  be  protected  with  a  few  dry  leaves, 
held  in  position  by  means  of  branches  of  ever- 
greens ;  but  this  protection  should  be  removed 
as  soon  as  growth  appears  above  the  soil.  If  a 
cold  frame  is  available  to  protect  the  plants  from 
frost  and  rains  a  supply  of  these  handsome 
flowers  can  be  obtained  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties. We  grow  the  St.  Brigid  varieties  and  A. 
fulgens  in  this  way.  A.  apennina  and  A.  atro- 
coerulea  may  be  planted  in  irregular  groups  in- 
grass.  They  are  very  beautiful  when  in  bloom 
in  the  spring,  and  the  effect  is  enhanced  if  A. 
nemorosa,  the  common  white  Anemone  of  the 
woods,  is  associated  with  them. 

Camassia.— The  Quamash  may  be  naturalised 
in  grass  in  prepared  stations,  removing  some  of 
the  old  soil  and  replacing  it  with  sandy  loam 
and  leaf  mould.  Plant  five  bulbs  in  spaces  about 
a  foot  square  and  set  them  about  2  inches  deep. 
The  two  best  garden  species  are  C.  esculenta  and 
C  Cusickii ;  both  produce  lavender-coloured' 
flowers  on  tall  stems.  They  flower  in  May 
and  June  and  the  blossoms  are  very  effective 
with  other  plants  that  have  been  naturalised  in 
the  grass. 

Erythronium.  —  The  Dog's-tooth  Violets 
may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  Camassia, 
and  there  is  no  prettier  sight  than  a  large  group 
of  these  plants  naturalised  in  short  grass ;  the 
foliage  is  marbled  and  very  pretty.  One  of  the 
best  species  for  the  purpose  is  E.  dens-canis, 
and  others  to  be  recommended  for  the  bulb 
garden  are  E.  grandiflorum,  E.  giganteum,  E. 
Hartwegii,  E.  Hendersonii  and  the  variety  Pink 
Beauty.  All  these  plants  grow  best  in  a 
partially  shaded  situation  and  in  well  drained 
soils.  Other  plants  that  may  be  recommended 
for  naturalising  in  grass  include  Leucojum 
vernum,    L.    aestivum,    the   spring   and   summer 
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Snowflakes;  Muscari  conicum  Heavenly  Blue 
and  M.  plumosuni  (Grape  Hyacinths).  They  may 
be  planted  now  and  treated  as  recommended  for 
Camassias.  The  clump  will  increase  in  size  and 
the  plants  continue  to  flower  for  many  years. 


PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  C.  H.  Cook,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  ot  Derby, 
Knowsley    Hall,    Lancashire. 

Tree    Carnations. -Some  growers  root  cut- 
tings of  tree   Carnations  at  this  time,   but  our 
plants  are  mostly  potted  and  breaking  well  into 
growth  after  having  been  stopped,  for  the  cli- 
matic conditions  in  this  district  and  in  the  north 
generally  are  not  favourable  for  rooting  Carna- 
tion cuttings  in  December  and  January.     In  the 
south,  where  the  conditions  are  more  favourable, 
the  cuttings  may   be  rooted   now.       For  raising 
large  quantities  of  plants    the  sand  bed  is  to  be 
recommended.     A  propagating   frame  should    be 
placed  in  a  house  having  a  temperature  of  55°. 
A  quantity  of  rough   material  should   be  placed 
in  the   bottom  of  the    frame    for  drainage   pur- 
poses, and  on  this  should  be  placed  a  layer  of 
sand   4    inches    in    depth.      Press  the  sand   very 
firmly.     Select  healthy  cuttings   from  the  stems 
of  the  flowering  shoots  and  remove  the  lower  pair 
of    leaves,    keeping    them   fresh    and    free    from 
drooping.       The     cuttings     should     be      dibbled 
into    the    sand    2    inches    apart,    watered,     and 
the_   glass    or    hand    light    placed    in    position. 
Moisture    condensing    on     the     glass     must     be 
removed    each    morning,    and    whilst   doing    this 
the    air    in'    the    frame    will    be     changed.     A 
little    bottom    heat    is    an    advantage,   but    the 
temperature  of  the  bed  need  not  be  more  than 
60°.     Carnation    cuttings    may    also   be   inserted 
around  the  edges  of   small   pots,   plunging    the 
pots  in  a  bed  of  Coconut  fibre.     As  roots  develop 
admit   air   gradually,   and    when   the   plants   are 
ready   for  potting  transfer  them  to  2-inch  pots 
and  place  them  in  the  frame  again  for   a  few 
days.      Afterwards  they  may   be  removed   to  a 
shelf  close  to  the  roof-glass.     When   the  shoots 
have  grown    6   or   7   inches   long   pinch  out  the 
tips  to  cause  the  plant  to  grow  bushy.     One-year- 
old  plants  in  flower  need  an  abundance  of  fresh 
air,  and  if  the  atmosphere  is  very  moist  a  little 
fire-heat   should    be    employed    to   prevent    any 
excess.      Details    to    observe    include    tying    the 
flowering    shoots     and     the    young    growths    to 
stakes,  and1  disbudding  the  flowers.     Plants  that 
supplied    the    earliest   blooms    may   be   removed 
to  an  airy  pit,  and  grown  on  with  a  view  to  fur- 
nishing  cuttings   in   January.     Plants   in    flower 
should  be  top-dressed  with  blood  manure,  sprink- 
ling a  small  quantity  on  the  surface,  or  a  little 
may  be  dissolved  in  the  water  applied   to  the 
roots. 

Lilium  longiflorum.— A  few  of  the  best- 
rooted  plants  of  Lilium  longiflorum  grown  from 
retarded  bulbs  should  be  introduced  into  a  warm 
house  to  furnish  a  supply  of  flowers  at  Christmas. 


be  shortened  with  a  view  to  inducing  strong 
growths  to  develop,  as  fresh  shoots  may 
be  required  to  furnish  the  tree.  Such 
shoots  may  be  cut  back  fairly  hard,  other- 
wise the  buds  at  the  ends  will  take  the  lead, 
and  in  all  probability  produce  only  very  weak 
growths ;  the  pruner  must  be  guided  in  the  degree 
of  pruning  by  the  strength  of  the  shoot.  In  the 
case  of  young  trees  brought  under  glass  for  the 
first  time,  shorten  the  shoots  to  a  growth  bud. 
If  too  many  buds  are  allowed  to  remain  many 
of  them  may  fail  to  develop,  and  some  may 
drop  when  the  sap  commences  to  rise.  After  the 
trees  have  been  pruned  they  should  be  cleansed 
as  recommended  in  a  previous  calendar.  When 
everything  has  been  attended  to,  including  the 
top-dressing  of  the  roots  and  the  scrubbing  of 
the  pots,  arrange  the  trees  in  position,  placing  the 
taller  ones  at  the  back.  The  trees  will  be  ready 
for  the  forcing  houses  in  January,  February,  or 
March,  according  to  the  time  ripe  fruits  are 
required. 

Strawberries  in  Pots.— The  earliest 
batch  of  Strawberries  in  pots  may  be  brought 
into  a  house  or  pit  having  a  temperature  of 
about  50°,  placing  them  close  to  the  roof-glass. 
If  a  low  pit  or  brick  frame,  where  plenty  of 
top  ventilation  can  be  admitted  in  favourable 
weather,  is  available,  the  plants  may  be  plunged 
in  a  gentle  hotbed  made  of  leaves  and  stable 
manure  in  equal  parts.  The  plants  may  be 
sprayed  overhead  on  bright  days  with  tepid 
water,  and  at  such  times  the  temperature  may  be 
allowed  to  rise  to  60°.  If  syringing  is  practised 
less  moisture  will  be  required  at  the  roots,  and 
this  is  an  advantage,  for  it  is  harmful  to  make 
the  soil  excessively  moist  at  any  time,  and  es- 
pecially before  the  roots  have  become  active. 
Plants  that  are  stood  upon  shelves  in  a  green- 
house or  pit  need  very  careful  w-atering,  for  the 
position  is  a  dry  one,  and  the  soil  becomes  drier 
much  sooner  than  when  the  pots  are  placed  on  a 
damp  stage  or  plunged  in  a  hotbed.  Directly 
greenfly  or  red  spider  is  detected  on  the  foliage 
either  fumigate  the  house  or  treat  the  plants  with 
an  insecticide,  and  continue  this  treatment  until 
the  pest  is  eradicated.  Plants  still  out-of- 
doors  should  be  plunged  to  the  pots'  rims  in 
a  layer  of  ashes,  leaves,  or  similar  material. 
This  is  done  to  save  the  pots  from  being  cracked 
by  frost,  and  not  to  protect  the  plants,  for  the 
crowns  will  suffer  no  injury  from  severe  cold. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  Hedley  Warren.    Gardener  to  the  Aston-CIinton 
Park  Estate  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild),  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

The  Orchard  House.— The  trees,  whether 
grown  in  pots  or  planted  out  in  a  border,  should 
now  be  pruned  and  made  ready  for  forcing. 
Trees  that  have  been  grown  in  pots  or  tubs 
for  several  years  may  have  reached  a  condition 
in  which  they  produce  but  few  fruit  buds. 
They  may  be  brought  into  a  fruitful  condition 
again  by  pruning,  with  a  view  to  encouraging 
fresh  growth,  re-potting  them  and  afterwards 
treating  them  as  maiden  trees.  The  fjower-buds 
should  be  removed  for  a  season  or  two,  and  the 
tree  encouraged  to  make  a  quantity  of  fruiting 
wood.  As  a  rule  Cherry  and  Plum  trees  in  pots 
require  but  little  pruning  when  they  have 
reached  a  fruiting  condition,  for  they  seldom 
then  make  coarse,  useless  shoots  when  the 
roots  are  grown  in  a  small  space.  It  is 
generally  only  necessary  to  regulate  the  fruiting 
spurs — thinning  them  where  they  are  crowded, 
and  removing  any  wood  growths  that  are 
not  required.  In  the  case  of  the  Peach  and 
Nectarine  the  leading  shoots  and  some  of 
those   on   the   lower  parts   of   the  trees   should 


the  dried  stems  of  any  of  the  tall  grasses,  such 
as  Phalaris  (Gardener's  Garter)  are  suitable, 
Where  plenty  of  bracken  Fern  can  be  had  the 
dried  fronds  are  excellent  protective  material,  and 
should  be  worked  in  among  the  foliage.  Bracken 
is  not  so  liable  to  be  blown  out  of  position  as 
either  of  the  other  materials.  I  have,  in  a  pre- 
vious calender,  noted  how  useful  leaves  are  to 
protect  Globe  Artichokes.  This  year  we  are 
short  of  leaves,  and  are  substituting  Gardener's 
Garter.  It  is  important  to  place  here  and  there 
a  spadeful  of  soil  on  the  stems  of  the  grass  to 
keep  them  in  position,  but  any  protection  for  this 
crop  should  be  of  a  nature  that  will  not  cause 
rotting  and  as  light  as  possible  to  be  effective. 

Broccoli.— After  a  brief  period  of  no  Broc- 
coli the  winter  varieties  are  now  turning  in.  At 
no  season  does  this  crop  need  more  attention  than 
now,  and  all  plants  that  should  be  hearting  need 
to  be  examined  at  short  intervals  and  the  heads 
cut  when  sufficiently  large.  The  curds  are 
usually  very  small,  but  there  is  a  danger  of  them 
being  damaged  and  rendered  useless  by  wet  or 
frost  if  left  to  gain  in  size.  Where  there  are 
plenty  of  glasshouses  and  frames  larger  heads 
may  be  obtained  by  lifting  the  plants  whilst  the 
heads  are  small  and  transferring  them  to  a  cool 
house  or  pit.  The  leaves  should  be  tied  together 
before  lifting  the  roots  with  as  large  a  ball  of 
soil  attached  as  possible. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  R.   P.   Brotherston,    Gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Haddington,    Tyninghame.  East  Lothian. 

Winter  Greens.  —  Rosewort  Coleworts  are 
most  useful  at  this  time,  and  the  plants  are  well 
hearted.  Unfortunately  this  Brassica  is  not 
perfectly  hardy,  so  that  the  crop  shoidd  be  used 
as  expeditiously  as  possible,  meanwhile  saving  the 
Brussel  Sprouts,  which  to  some  extent  they  re- 
semble in  flavour.  Scotch  Kale  is  also  very  de- 
licious, now  that  the  cold  has  rendered  it  tender 
eating.  The  plants  will  furnish  a  very  large 
amount  of  green  vegetables  if  gathered  carefully. 
As  in  the  case  of  Brussel  Sprouts,  the  heads 
should  not  be  cut  but  only  single  leaves  gathered, 
a  few  off  each  plant  at  a  time.  In  spring  the 
heads  may  be  cut,  and  if  the  plants  are  then  fed 
by  a  stimulant  they  will  develop  a  large  crop  of 
side-shoots. 

Cabbage. — The  earliest  Cabbages  are  much  too 
far  advanced,  for  they  have  never  received  the 
slightest  check  since  they  were  planted.  The 
latest  batch  is  just  ready  to  be  earthed, 
which  at  this  season  can  be  done  with  advantage 
only  when  the  ground  is  sufficiently  dry  for  the 
tools  to  work  without  clogging.  It  is  remarkable 
that  many  late  Cabbages  have  not  yet  finished 
growing.  Where  they  have  done  so,  and  especi- 
ally in  districts  where  the  winters  are  severe, 
the  old  plan  of  lifting  the  plants  with  soil  at- 
tached to  the  roots  should  be  practised.  They 
will  keep  in  a  perfect  condition  for  many  weeks 
in  a  cold  shed  or  outhouse.  In  former  years 
cottagers  who  had  no  better  means  to  preserve 
their  Cabbages  buried  the  heads  in  the  ground 
with  the  roots  upwards,  and  this  simple  ex- 
pedient   always    proved    satisfactory. 

Protecting   Crops.— Celery   should   be  pro- 
tected during  times   of  severe  frosts.     Straw   or 


THE     "FRENCH"  GARDEN. 

By  Paul  Aqtjatias. 
Old  Manure  Beds.— The  black  soil  from 
these  beds  is  ready  for  placing  in  ridges  in  pre- 
paration for  the  spring  work.  The  whole  width 
of  65  feet  is  divided  into  five  equal  parts.  In 
the  centre  of  each  portion  a  ridge  is  made  4 
feet  wide  at  the  base  and  3  or  4  feet  high,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  black  soil  available. 
The  surplus  material  is  carted  away.  To  save 
labour  the  plot  allotted  for  crops  to  be  grown 
without  heat  may  be  prepared  beforehand  by 
deep  digging.  In  placing  the  frames  in  position, 
allow  for  paths  1  foot  wide  between  each  row. 
The  surplus  material  from  the  old  manure  beds 
should  be  placed  in  the  frames  at  the  rate  of 
6  to  9  barrowloads  in  each.  Level  the  soil 
and  cover  the  frames  with  the  lights  in  readi- 
ness for  sowing  and  planting  early  in  January. 

Nursery  Beds. -Seedlings  are  making  good 
progress.  Lettuces  require  plenty  of  ventilation, 
especially  the  variety  Passion,  for  if  they  are 
grown  hardy  they  will  be  less  liable  to  injury 
from  frost.  The"  frames  in  which  Cauliflowers 
are  grown  also  ne.ed  ventilating  day  and  night  or 
growth  will  be  sappy  and  leggy.  Do  not  re- 
quisition the  mats  for  covering  the  frames  until 
severe  frosts  threaten.  Supports  should  be  placed 
along  the  main  paths  for  placing  the  mats  on 
when  not  in  use,  as  the  mats  soon  rot  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  Prepare  fresh  beds  for  the 
second  transplanting  of  the  seedlings.  When- 
ever possible  the  beds  are  top-dressed  with  dry, 
sifted  black  soil  stored  under  cover  for  the 
purpose.  Lift  the  plants  carefully,  remove  all 
decayed  leaves,  and  set  them  14  per  cloche  in- 
stead of  30,  as  at  the  first  transplanting. 

Manure. -This  material  becomes  scarcer 
every  year,  and  where  hot-beds  are  the  chief 
feature  of  the  establishment  a  supply  should  be 
collected  forthwith  in  order  to  have  the  neces- 
sary quantity  before  the  end  of  January.  An 
average  of  six  tons  for  each  bed  is  sufficient, 
with  ten  to  twenty  tons  extra  for  lining  both  hot 
and  cold  beds — rearing  seedlings  in  the  spring. 
Where  manure  is  scarce,  cold  cropping  is  re- 
sorted to,  and,  by  lining  the  frames,  an  early 
crop  of  Lettuces  will  be  obtained  from  the  end 
of  March.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  there  will  be  very  little  forced  produce 
from  France  or  Belgium  this  coming  season,  and 
a  little  extra  exertion  may  well  repay  the  wise 
grower.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  Dutch 
salading  is  imported  in  larger  quantities  every 
year,  chiefly  from  April  10  until  the  end  of  that 
month,  and  during  that  time  prices  are  low. 
Only  Lettuce  Little  Gott  from  the  "  cold  work  " 
is  available  at  that  period,  and  it  may  pay  to 
plant  the  Passion  variety  instead,  las  this 
variety  is  only  ready  at  the  earliest  from 
April  20. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVEETISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHEE,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  WC- 

Editors  and  Publisher.  —  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  mutters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication,  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments,  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of 
plants  for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
EDITOES,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden,    London-      Communications   should    be 

WRITTEN    ON    ONE     SIDE    ONLY      OF     THE    PAPER,    sent    OS 

early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Illustrations.— The  Editors  will  be  glad   to    receive 

and    to   select    photographs     or  drawings,     suitable 

for    reproduction,     of    gardens,  or     of    remarkable 

flowers,  trees,  e*lc.,  but  they  cannot  be  respon- 
sible   for   loss   or    injury. 

Local  News.  — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige 
by  sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of 
any  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

TUESDAY,   DECEMBER  8— 

B.G.A.  (Watford  Branch)  meet.     Paper  on  "  Chinese 

Shrubs,"  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Hunter. 
WEDNESDAY,   DECEMBER   9— 

Nat.  Chrys.  Soc.  Show  and  Conference  at  Essex  Hall, 

Strand. 
THURSDAY,    DECEMBER    10— 

Nat.    Rose    Annual    Meeting    at    Connaught    Rooms, 

Great    Queen     Street. 


Average    Mean     Temperature     for    the    ensuing     week 
deduced    from    observations    during    the    last    Fifty 
Years  at  Greenwich,  40.7. 
Actual  Temperatures : — 

London,  Wednesday,  December  2  (6  p.m.)  :  54°. 
Gardeners'   Chronicle   Office,   41,    Wellington    Street, 
Covent  Garden,   London  :   Thursday,  December  3 
(10    a.m.) ;    Bar.    29.3 ;    Temp.    48°.        Weather- 
Bright.     

8ALE8     FOR     THE     ENSUING     WEEK. 

MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY  AND  FRIDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  Herbaceous  and  other  Plants,  at  67 
and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  at  12,  by  Protheroe  and 
Morris. 

MONDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY— 

Rose  Trees,  Shrubs,  Perennials,  and  Bulbs,  at 
Stevens'  Rooms,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  at 
12.30. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Azaleas  and  Plants,  at  Protheroe  and  Morrises  rooms, 
at  4. 

THURSDAY— 

Roses,  at  Protheroe  and  Morris's  rooms,  at  1. 


We  offer  no  excuse  for 
The  Fertility  returning  once  again 
of  the  Soil.        to      the     discussion     of 

soil  fertility.  It  is  a 
subject  which  claims  the  constant  atten- 
tion of  all  gardeners,  and  one.  moreover, 
with  respect  to  which  much  remains  to  be 
learned.  The  immediate  occasion  for  our 
present  discussion  of  soil  fertility  is  the 
publication*  of  an  important  paper  by 
Mr.  A.  D.  Hall  and  his  colleagues,  Miss 
Brenchley  and  Miss  Underwood. 

The  immediate  purpose  of  their  enquiry 
was  to  discover  whether  the  somewhat 
revolutionary  views  on  the  nature  of  soil 
fertility  advanced  by  the  American  in- 
vestigators, Messrs.  Whitney  and 
Cameron,  are  or  are  not  sound.  These 
views  may  be  stated  briefly  as  follow : 
Since     all    soils     contain     practically    the 

*  Journal  of  Agricultural  Science   (vi.,    September  3, 
1914). 


same  compounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash,  and  since  these  compounds  are 
but  sparingly  soluble,  all  soil  solutions — 
which  are  the  sources  of  supply  of  mineral 
matter  to  the  plant — must  contain  ap- 
proximately the  same  amounts  of  these 
food-materials,  and  the  amounts  that  they 
contain  must,  be  independent  of  the  actual 
amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
present  in  the  soil. 

The  essential  idea  may  be  illustrated 
by  an  example.  Suppose  a  cupful  of 
water  can  only  dissolve  one  lump  of 
sugar,  then  it  will  not  matter,  so  far  as 
the  strength  of  the  sugary  solution  is  con- 
cerned, whether  one  or  a  dozen  lumps  of 
sugar  be  added. 

If  this  conception  of  the  soil-solution  be 
admitted  it  becomes  necessary  to  seek  in 
some  other  direction  for  the  explanation 
of  the  well-known  differences  in  fertility 
which  obtain  between  one  soil  and  another. 
Accordingly  Messrs.  Whitney  and  Cameron 
suggest  that  observed  differences  in  fer- 
tility of  soils  are  to  be  explained  by  the 
diverse  capacities  of  soils  to  maintain  a 
supply  of  water  to  the  crop.  Similarly, 
in  order  to  meet  the  well-established  fact 
that  the  addition  of  phosphatic  and 
potash  fertilisers  to  the  soil  results  in  in- 
creased yield,  these  observers  suggest 
that  such  additions  produce  their  effects 
by  destroying  or  putting  out  of  action 
specific  toxins  which,  excreted  by  the 
plant,  exercise  a  depressing  action  on  the 
growth  of  other  plants. 

In  order  to  test  the  truth  of  this  hypo- 
thesis Mr.  Hall  and  his  collaborators  had 
recourse  to  certain  of  the  Rothamsted 
plots,  the  cultural  history  of  which  is  on 
record . 

Soil  solutions  were  prepared  from  these 
plots — which  had  grown  Wheat  and  Bar- 
ley for  60  years  and  upwards — and  Wheat 
and  Barley  were  grown  in  these  solutions 
by  the  well-known  method  of  water-cul- 
tures. 

The  results  show  conclusively  that  the 
growth  of  the  water-cultures  runs  strictly 
parallel  with  that  of  the  plots  from 
which  the  several  soil  solutions  were 
taken.  Those  plots  which,  by  reason  of 
manuring  with  phosphate  and  potassic 
manures,  give  large  crops,  give  also  a  soil- 
solution  in  which  the  water-cultures 
flourish.  On  the  other  hand,  the  im- 
poverished plots  give  a  soil-solution,  the 
cultures  in  which  reflect  the  poverty  of 
the  plot  from  which  the  solution  is  made. 

Nor  was  there  any  sign  of  toxic  action. 
If  such  action  exist  it  should  be  evident 
in  soils  which  have  borne  the  same  crop 
for  so  many  years,  yet  Wheat  grew  as 
well  in  soil-solutions  from  Barley  plots  as 
in  those  from  Wheat  plots.  Another  series 
of  experiments  demonstrate  in  equally 
conclusive  manner  that  growth  varies 
directly — though  not  proportionally — 
with  the  concentration  of  the  solution, 
although  the  total  mineral  food  present 
in  the  solution  is  in  excess  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  plant.  It  must  therefore  be 
concluded  that  the  Whitney-Cameron 
hypothesis  is  unsound ;  that,  as  taught 
long  ago  by  Daubeny,  differences  of  soil 
fertility  depend  on  differences  in  the 
amount    of    available    mineral    food-mate- 


rials, and  that  phosphates  and  potash, 
added  to  the  soil,  exert  a  direct  influence 
on  growth  by  putting  at  the  disposal  of 
the  plant  a  larger  amount  of  these  indis- 
pensable .substances.  It  is,  of  course, 
true  that  soil  fertility  depends  also  on 
other  factors,  and  particularly  on  the  re- 
lation of  the  soil  to  water ;  nevertheless  it 
is  a  relief  to  find  that  when  a  gardener 
talks  of  feeding  his  plants  with  super- 
phosphate or  with  kainit  he  is  as  strictly 
accurate  as  is  ordinarily  possible  in  an 
imperfect  and  ill-explored  world. 


Our  Supplementary  Illustration  repre- 
sents one  of  the  newer  varieties  of  Perpetual- 
flowering  Carnations.  It  was  given  an  Award 
of  Merit  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  November  4,  1913,  when  the  points  urged 
in  favour  of  the  novelty  were  that  it  possessed 
erect,  wiry  stems,  stout  calyx  and  bright  colour 
combined   with   a    free-flowering   habit. 

War  Items.— Professor  G.  F.  Scott-Elliot 
has  been  appointed  a  Lieutenant  in  the  newly- 
raised  7th  Battalion  of  the  King's  Own  Scottish 
Borderers  (Territorials).  Professor  Scott-Elliot 
was  formerly  in  the  same  regiment,  and  has 
lately  been  actively  engaged  in  recruiting  for 
Lord  Kitchener's  Army  and  other  branches  of 
the    service. 

Having  read  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 

for  November  14  that  nothing  has  been  heard  of 
M.  Jacob-Makoy  at  Liege,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  enclosing  some  information  (see  p.  329)  which 
may  be  interesting,  and  I  have  written  it  in 
French.  In  regard  to  M.  Jules  Closon,  I  may 
say  that  I  have  known  this  gentleman  for  several 
years,  and  being  on  a  motor  trip  with  my  family, 
and  passing  Liege  about  a  fortnight  before  war 
was  declared,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  also  making 
the  acquaintance  of  his  family.  When  their 
town  was  assaulted  by  German  hordes  I  in- 
vited him  to  send  two  of  his  daughters,  and 
they  have  been  here  since  the  beginning  of 
September.  We  now  and  then  hear  from  the 
family,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  letters 
over  the  frontier.  Horticulturists  in  Holland 
appreciate  very  much  what  you  are  doing  for 
our  French  and  Belgian  friends  in  horticulture 
by  printing  a  part  of  your  journal  in  French. 
B.  Buys,  Royal  Moerhcim  Nurseries,  Dedems- 
vaart,  Holland. 

In  our  issue  of  October  10  (p.  252)  we  gave 

some  particulars  of  the  collection  organised  by 
salesmen  and  others  engaged  in  Covent  Garden 
Market  in  aid  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  and 
Belgian  Relief  Funds.  A  most  businesslike  re- 
port is  now  submitted  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Gay,  who 
has  acted  as  secretary.  This  document  shows 
that  the  collection  is  now  closed,  and  the  grati- 
fying result  is  the  substantial  sum  of  £1,017 
3s  6d.,  which  has  been  allocated  as  follows  : — ■ 
To  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Fund,  £447  8s.  9d. ; 
ti  the  War  Refugees'  Committee,  Aldwych, 
£447  8s.  9d.  ;  and  to  a  special  Belgian  Relief 
Fund  organised  by  Mr.  Hastings  Pimbury,  199, 
Piccadilly,  £122  6s. 

The  sum  of  £27  10s.  3d.  has  been  for- 
warded to  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund  by  Messrs. 
W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham,  as  the  result  of 
collections  and  the  sale  of  flowers  at  recent 
shows.  The  sum  was  made  up  as  follows  : — 
Subscriptions,  £8;  flowers  sold  at  shows,  £4 
6s.  3d.  ;  flowers  sold  at  shows  where  the  money 
was  handed  to  the  committees  of  the  societies, 
£7  2s.  9d.  ;  and  £8  Is.  3d.  collected  in  a  box  in 
the  firm's  Chrysanthemum  show  house. 

Messrs.    Stuart   and   Bird,    the     indoor 

and  outside  foremen  under  Mr.  W.  Hutchinson 
at     Terregles,     Dumfries,     have     rejoined     the 
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.Lanarkshire  Yeomanry  and  Mr.  Bird  the 
new  Territorial  battalion  of  the  King's  Own 
Scottish  Borderers  now  being  recruited  at  Dum- 
fries. 

There    has   been   a   splendid   response    to 

Lord  Kitchener's  appeal  from  all  classes  of  gar- 
deners. Would  it  not  be  possible  to  produce  a 
battalion  of  gardeners  recruited  from  the  gar- 
dening profession  only?  This  would  be  an 
honour  to  hand  down  to  our  children  in  years 
to  come.  As  a  class,  gardeners  are  strong  and 
liardy,  and  would  fulfil  all  the  duties  required 
of  them.  I  still  believe  that  there  are  thousands 
who  would  join  such  a  battalion  should  the 
authorities  think  proper  to  give  their  consent. 
Would  it  not  be  possible  also  to  officer  the  bat- 
talion from  head  gardeners,  nurserymen,  or 
foremen?     C.  B. 

A  Chrysanthemum  show  wa6  held  in  the 

Public  Hall,  Stevenage,  on  the  20th  ult.,  with 
the  object  of  raising  funds  to  purchase  presents 
for  the  men  of  the  Hertfordshire  Regiment  at 
the  front.  The  show  was  a  great  success,  and 
resulted  in  a  profit  of  £53.  Mr.  C.  F.  Cok- 
bould-Ellis  undertook  the  duties  of  hon.  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  the  Rev.  C.  P.  H.  Reynolds 
officiated  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  Mr. 
Clarence  Elliott,  nurseryman,  who  first  sug- 
gested the  holding  of  the  show,  was  vice-chair- 
man. Mr.  Reynolds  sold  gifts  by  public  auc- 
tion in  aid  of  the  fund.  A  rock  garden  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Clarence  Elliott,  who  promised 
to  arrange  it  in  the  garden  of  the  purchaser  free 

of  charge. 

Admiral      Lord      Charles       Beresford 

.asks  us  to  publish  the  following  particulars 
respecting  the  operations  of  the  Vegetable  Pro- 
ducts Committee  : — "  With  the  recognition  and 
support  of  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office,  the 
Vegetable  Products  Committee  has  been  formed 
with  the  following  objects  : — (1)  To  collect  and 
deliver  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables,  jams,  pre- 
serves, etc.,  supplied  free  of  cost,  to  warships  in 
accessible  stations,  Army  camps  and  depots,  hos- 
pitals and  other  institutions;  and  (2)  to  assist  in 
the  organisation  of  fruit  and  vegetable  industries. 
The  first  and  immediate  purpose  of  the  commit- 
tee, which  is  a  purely  voluntary  body,  is  to  sup- 
ply our  warships,  the  crews  of  which  get  neither 
fresh  nor  preserved  fruits,  except  what  they  pay 
for  out  of  their  own  pockets.  They  cannot  well 
afford  to  do  this,  and  even  if  they  could  it  is 
pi'actically  impossible  while  they  are  at  sea. 
The  value  of  fruit  and  vegetables  to  sailors  on  pro- 
tracted active  service  is  inestimable.  The  commit- 
tee's scheme  has  the  approval  of  the  Admiralty 
and  War  Office,  and  a  telegram  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Admiral  Sir  John  Jellicoe,  in 
which  he  says  :  '  Fruit  would  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  the  men,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  possible 
to  arrange  with  the  Admiralty  for  its  delivery.' 
The  Vegetable  Products  Committee  hopes  that 
public  financial  support  will  enable  it  not  only 
to  make  its  work  of  notable  value  to  the  Ser- 
vices, but  also  in  the  organisation  and  develop- 
ment (through  its  country  branches  which  are 
now  being  formed)  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
industries.  In  this  direction  it  expects  to  be 
able  to  assist  the  refugees  in  this  country  by 
utilising  the  services  of  such  of  them  as  are 
skilled  gardeners,  but  in  no  instance  will  any 
such  employment  be  encouraged  in  cases  where 
it  may  result  in  the  displacement  of  home  labour. 
This  will  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  branch 
committees,  whose  policy  in  this  matter  will  be 
guided  by  local  conditions.  Donations  to  the 
committee's  funds  should  be  sent  to  the  trea- 
surers, Messrs.  Jackson,  Pixley  and  Company, 
chartered  accountants,  58,  Coleman  Street,  Lon- 
don, E.C.  All  gifts  of  fruit,  vegetables,  jams 
and  preserved  fruits  should  be  addressed,  '  Vege- 
table Products  Committee,'  Salvage  Warehouse, 
Paddington  Goods  Station,  London.  Only  fruit 
and  vegetables  in  first-class  condition,  and  most 
carefully     packed,   should     be    sent.      All   gifts 


should  be  sent  by  goods  train  and  marked  '  at 
owner's  risk,'  thus  securing  lowest  railway  car- 
riage rates.  In  every  case  a  postcard  should  be 
sent  to  the  committee's  office  address,  advising 
the  dispatch  of  each  consignment.  The  follow- 
ing fruits  and  vegetables  are  required  : — Fruit  : 
Apples,  Pears,  Walnuts  and  Quinces.  Vege- 
tables :  Potatos,  Onions,  Carrots,  Beets,  Turnips. 
and  Parsnips.  0nion6  are  particularly  recom- 
mended. Potatos,  Turnips  and  Onions  may  be 
sent  in  6acks,  but  all  other  vegetables  (and 
fruits)  should  be  packed  in  boxes,  barrels  or 
crates.  Green  vegetables  will  all  be  accepted 
(separately  packed)  for  the  supply  of  hospitals 
and  Army  camps.  The  name  and  address  of  the 
sender  should  be  stated  on  the  outside  wrapper, 
or  on  a  tie-on   label,  of  each  package,  together 


vegetables),  are  being  stored  in  the  depot  until 
the  fresh  fruit  supply  slackens.  Many  country 
committees  are  being  formed  to  make  jam  for 
supplying  the  fleet  and  hospitals  later  on.  If 
the  committee  were  in  a  position  to  pay  railway 
carriage  on  gifts  of  fruit,  etc.,  sent  to  its  central 
depot,  it  is  believed  that  the  present  supply  to 
the  fleet  would  be  more  than  quadrupled.  Funds 
are  urgently  invited  for  this  purpose,  and  also 
for  carrying  out  the  committee's  general 
objects." 

Subsidies    for    Seed   Growers.— Germany 

and  France  have  hitherto  been  the  principal 
sources  of  supply  for  seeds  of  root  and  garden 
crops,  and  as  the  war  in  Europe  will  necessarily 
cut  off  the  supply  from  these  countries,  the 
Canadian  Government  has  adopted  a  policy    of 


Fig.  139. — erythrontom  hendersonii  :  flowers  lilac  with  a  central  purple  blotch  edged  with 

YELLOW. 
(See  *'  Week's  Work,"   p.  368.) 


with  the  class  and  approximate  quantity  of  each 
parcel's  contents.  The  committee  6ent  its  first 
consignment  to  the  fleet  on  October  14.  By  No- 
vember 14  upwards  of  2,000  large  cases,  barrels, 
etc.,  of  gifts  of  fruit,  vegetables,  jams  and  pre- 
served fruits  bad  been  received  at  the  commit- 
tee's central  distributing  depot  at  Paddington. 
Almost  the  whole  of  this  quantity  was  imme- 
diately despatched  to  His  Majesty's  warships  in 
the  North  Sea.  This  was  exclusive  of  several 
packages  of  vegetables,  etc.,  to  Army  camps  and 
hospitals.  Jams  and  preserved  fruits  (which  the 
committee  is  most  anxious  to  collect  for  vessels 
such  as  submarines,  torpedo  boats  and  mine- 
sweeping  trawlers,  which  have  no  canteen  and 
very   limited  storage  space  for  fresh  fruit  and 


paying  cash  subsidies  for  seeds  produced  in 
the  Dominion.  For  the  seed  of  Mangold 
and  Sugar  Beet  the  subsidy  will  be  3  cents 
per  lb.  ;  Turnip,  4  cents ;  Carrots,  7  cents ; 
garden  Beets,  10  cents ;  Parsnips,  7  cents ; 
Radish,  9  cents;  Cabbage,  25  cents;  Tomato,  50 
cents;  Onions,  25  cents;  Celery,  40  cents;  Let- 
tuce, 20  cents;  Cucumbers,  20  cents;  Water 
Melon,  20  cents;  Musk  Melon,  30  cents.  Agri- 
cultural Gazette. 

National  Rose  Society.— The  thirty- 
eighth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  will  take  place  at  the  Connaught 
Rooms,  Kingsway,  on  Thursday,  the  10th  inst., 
at  2  p.m.    A  conversazione  will  be  held  from  4.30 
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to  6.30  p.m.  Lantern  slides  of  Roses  will  be  ex- 
hibited, and  a  selection  of  music  will  be  given 
under  the  direction  of  the  hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  G. 
W.  Cook. 

The  Surveyors'  Institution.  —  The  next 
ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Surveyors'  In- 
stitution will  be  held  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the 
Institution  on  Monday,  the  14th  inst. ,  at  8  p.m., 
when  short  papers  will  be  delivered  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Young  and  Mr.  L.  O.  Mathews  on 
"  The  report  of  the  Land  Enquiry  Committee  on 
the  Acquisition  of  Land." 

Chrysanthemum     Conference.  —  The 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society  will  hold 
a  conference  on  Single  Chrysanthemums 
at  the  Essex  Hall,  Essex  Street,  Strand, 
W.C.,  on  Wednesday,  the  9th  inst.,  at  7  p.m. 
Papers  will  be  read  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Mills,  Mr. 
T.  Stevenson,  and  Mr.  P.  A.  Cragg  (illustrated 
by  Limelight  views).  The  president,  Sir  Albert 
Rollit,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  will  occupy  the  chair. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Holmes.— We  understand  that 
Mr.  E.  M.  Holmes,  who  has  been  for  forty-one 
years  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society,  is  now  enjoying  well-earned 
leisure.  Mr.  Holmes  is  well  known  in  horticul- 
tural circles  as  a  leading  authority  on  medicinal 
and  cryptogamic  plants.  He  has  for  many  years 
been  a  member  of  the  R.H.S.  Scientific  Com- 
mittee, and  has  taken  a  considerable  interest  in 
the  fungous  and  insect  diseases  of  plants.  At 
his  home,  Ruthven,  Sevenoaks,  he  will  now  have 
time  to  undertake  work  for  merchants  bearing 
on  drags,  new  plant  and  vegetable  products  from 
abroad,  impurities  and  adulteration  of  drugs, 
vegetable  poisons,  and  other  matters  requiring 
expert  botanical  knowledge. 

The  Victoria  Medal  of  Honour. -The 
Rev.  W.  Wilks  writes  as  follows  :  In  1897, 
with  the  gracious  assent  of  her  Majesty 
the  late  Queen  Victoria,  in  perpetual  remem- 
brance of  her  Majesty's  glorious  reign,  and  to 
enable  the  Council  to  confer  conspicuous  honour 
on  those  British  horticulturists  resident  in  the 
United  Kingdom  whom  it  might  from  time  to 
time  consider  deserving  of  special  honour  at  the 
hands  of  the  Society,  a  gold  medal  was  estab- 
lished, which  is  known  as  the  Victoria  Medal  of 
Honour.  There  are  but  sixty-three  medals,  re- 
presenting the  full  number  of  the  years  of'  her 
Majesty's  reign.  Vacancies  having  occurred  in 
the  list  during  1914  the  Council  have  conferred 
the  distinction  upon  the  following  : — (1)  Captain 
W.  Stackhouse  C.  Pinwill,  a  Cornish  amateur 
who  has  all  his  life  collected  Tare  plants  and  has 
been  most  liberal  in  distributing  them  gratui- 
tously far  and  near;  (2)  Mr.  Joseph  Cheal,  of 
Crawley;  (3)  Mr.  Whttock,  gardener  to  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  at  Dalkeith;  (4)  Mr.  Wm. 
Ctjthbertson,  of  Messrs.  Dobbie  of  Edinburgh. 

Tea.  —  In  view  of  the  attention  which  Tea  is 
receiving  just  now  on,  account  of  the  war  the 
following  figures  from  the  Home  and  Colonial 
Mail,  showing  the  amount  of  Tea  consumed  in 
this  country  in  1913-14,  are  of  interest  : — In  the 
twelve  months  318,830,000  lbs.  of  Tea  were  con- 
sumed in  this  country,  of  which  180,037,000  lbs. 
came  from  India,  94,545,000  lbs.  from  Ceylon, 
13,786,000  lbs.  from  China,  and  30,459,000  lbs. 
from  other  countries,  chiefly  Java.  In  the  twelve 
months  the  consumption  of  British-grown  Tea 
increased  by  12,800,000  lbs.  and  that  of  China 
Tea  by  4,900,000  lbs. 

The  Root  Crops. —According  to  returns 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fish- 
eries, the  total  production  of  Potatos  in  England 
and  Wales  amounts  to  2,955,299  tons,  or  some 
60,000  tons  more  than  last  year ;  while  the  yield 
per  acre,  although  slightly  less  than  in  1913,  is 
about  a  quarter  of  a  ton  above  the  average. 
Turnips  and  Swedes  have  given  a  yield  consider- 
ably better  than  in  1913,  but  rather  below  the 
ten-year  average.  The  yield  of  Mangolds,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  only  slightly  above  that  of  1913, 
and  a  ton  below  the  average.     Both   kinds  of 


roots  are,  speaking  generally,  above  the  average 
in  most  of  the  western  counties,  and  below  the 
mean,  sometimes  considerably  60,  in  the  eastern 
half  of  England.  The  total  production  of  Tur- 
nips, Swedes  and  Mangolds  in  England  and 
Wales  is  some  960,000  tons  greater  than  last  year. 

Apple  Trains  in  the  West.— The  im- 
portance of  the  Apple  crop  in  the  United  States 
is  seen  in  a  note  in  American  Fruits,  describing 
the  care  with  which  the  fruit  is  despatched  by 
rail.  Fruit  has  tho  freight  right  of  way  on  all 
railroads,  and  is  sent  in  refrigerator  cars,  some 
of  the  trains  measuring  half  a  mile  in  length. 
Conductors  on  the  fruit  trains  carry  thermome- 
ters and  special  regulations  are  enforced.  When 
the  temperature  exceeds  34°  ice  is  placed  in  the 
refrigerators,  and  when  there  is  a  danger  of  the 
fruit  freezing  the  cars  are  equipped  with  oil 
heaters  that  can  be  reached  from  outside  the  car. 

The    "Epaulette"     Bouquet.— The 

"  epaulette  "  bouquet  hails  from  America,  where 
we  learn  from  the  Florists'  Excliange  that  it 
has  originated  because  of  the  military  spirit 
abroad.  Just  as  epaulettes  are  made  of  various 
forms  and  materials,  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  wearer,  so  are  there  many  different  ways 
in  which  the  epaulette  bouquet  can  be  arranged. 
Being  worn  on  the  shoulder,  it  must  be  flat  on 
the  under-surface,  and  it  is  seldom  more  than 
4  inches  long.  There  is  no  lacette,  simply  the 
required  foliage  for  the  foundation.  One  is  de- 
scribed which  had  a  small  red  Rose  at  the  top, 
then  a  cluster  of  Lily-of-the-Valley,  finished  with 
Violets.  No  ribbon  is  attached,  nor  is  tinfoil 
used. 

Planting  at  the  Panama  Pacific  Inter- 
national Exposition.— Nearly  a  million 
flowering  plants  have  been  set  in  the  main  en- 
trance plaza,  and  in  the  minor  courts  of  Palms 
and  flowers,  the  work  being  done  during  the 
last  three  weeks  in  October.  All  of  them  are  of 
yellow-flowered  kinds,  and  include  Wallflowers, 
Spanish  Irises,  Pansies,  Daffodils,  and  Golden 
Poppies.  The  Court  of  Palms  has  been  filled 
with  Acacias,   tall  Cypresses,   and   Eugenias. 

Antirrhinum    Rust    in    America.— The 

rust  disease  of  Antirrhinums,  caused  by  the 
fungus  Puxinia  antirrhini,  is  spreading  very 
rapidly  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  numbers  of  growers  in  the  vicinity 
of  Chicago  have  been  compelled  to  give  up  the 
cultivation  of  the  flower  on  account  of  the  dis- 
ease. Apparently  the  rust  is  new  to  America, 
for  it  is  stated  that  it  has  only  been  reported 
but  once  in  the  United  States  prior  to  1913. 
Mr.  C.  C.  Rees,  of  Illinois  University,  is  con- 
ducting an  investigation  of  the  rust,  with  a  view 
to  helping  growers.  The  Antirrhinum  is  culti- 
vated very  extensively  in  the  States,  where  the 
flowers  are  known  as   "Snaps." 

School-Gardens  Competitions  in 
Oxfordsh  ire.— The  excellent  work  done  by 
county  instructors  in  horticulture  deserves  wider 
recognition  than  it  generally  receives.  As  an 
example  of  the  value  of  this  work,  the  report  of 
Mr.  S.  Heaton,  staff  instructor  for  Oxfordshire, 
may  be  cited.  In  the  course  of  the  past  season 
exhibits  of  garden  produce  were  staged  by  110 
schools  in  the  county,  and  the  total  number  of 
exhibits  was  1,602.  There  can  be  no  question 
but  that  these  competitions  awaken  and  foster 
a  love  of  and  skill  in  gardening,  and  Mr.  Heaton 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  tho  energy  which  he 
has  displayed  in  encouraging  them  in  Oxford- 
shire. 

Sulphur  as  a  Fertiliser.— Tho  vexed 
question  as  to  the  value  of  sulphur  as  a  stimu- 
lator of  plant  growth  has  been  examined  by  Mr. 
F.  tje  Castella  (Journ.  of  Agric.  Dejit. 
Victoria,  12,  p.  289,  1914).  This  observer 
finds  that  the  use  of  6ulphur  in  vine- 
yards results  in  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  yield  of  Grapes.  He  concludes, 
moreover,  that  the  value  of  sulphur  as  a  ferti- 
liser is  in  direct  proportion  with  the  amount  of 


organic  matter  in  the  soil.  As  the  amount  of 
organic  matter  diminishes  so  the  stimulating 
effect  of  sulphur  decreases,  and  if  no  organic 
matter  be  present  the  addition  of  sulphur  is  with- 
out effect  on  plant  growth.  Mr.  F.  de  Castella 
finds  also  that  the  effect  of  sulphur  is  most 
marked  when  it  is  previously  mixed  with  the  or- 
ganic matter  to  be  added  to  the  soil. 

Insecticidal  Value  of  Liquid  Extract 
of  Larkspur  Seed.— A  note  in  the  Phar- 
maceutical Journal  (November  14,  1914)  draws 
attention  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  J.  B. 
Williams  (see  American  Journ.  Pharm., 
September,  1914)  on  the  insecticidal  value  of 
the  liquid  extracted  from  Larkspur  (Delphinium, 
ajacis  L.).  The  insecticidal  value  is  shown  to  be 
due  to  the  oil  contained  in  the  extract ;  whence 
it  follows  that  the  most  potent  preparation  is  to 
be  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  solvent  which  dis- 
solves the  largest  quantity  of  oil.  The  following 
procedure  has  been  found  to  give  the  maximum 
of  insecticidal  oil  : — Extract  with  petroleum  ben- 
zine ;  evaporate  in  a  water  bath,  and  dissolve  the 
residue  in  95  per  cent,  alcohol. 

The  Highland  Kelp  Industry  and  the 
Potash  Supply. —  In  view  of  the  reduction  in 
the  supply  of  potash,  the  production  of  kelp,  de- 
rived from  burning  seaweeds,  is  likely  to  receive 
increased  attention.  Kelp-making  was  at  one 
time  very  profitable,  but  the  industry  declined 
greatly  as  only  low  prices  were  obtained  when 
potash  was  imported  from  Germany.  The  dis- 
tricts where  kelp  is  at  present  produced  are 
limited,  but  might  be  added  to  easily.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  North  and  South  Uist  and  Ben- 
becula,  the  leading  parts  of  the  Highlands  where 
kelp  is  burnt,  produced  last  season,  which  was  a 
favourable  one,  from  1,100  to  1,250  tons  of  ash, 
valued  at  from  £4,300  to  £5,000.  It  is  con- 
sidered that  there  are  other  districts  which  would 
yield  large  returns  if  the  industry  were  de- 
veloped. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The    Editors   do    not   hold    themselves   responsible   for 
the    opinions   expressed    by    correspondents.) 

National     Diploma     in     Horticulture.— 

Gardeners  are  reminded  that  in  1913  a  Profes- 
sional Diploma  was  established  with  the  consent 
of  His  Majesty's  Government,  and  as  the  out- 
come of  an  arrangement  with  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. Under  such  arrangement  the  Diploma 
was  to  be  (a)  styled  "  National,"  (b)  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  members  of  the  gardening  profession, 
and  (c)  secured  by  examinations  of  both  a  prac- 
tical and  theoretical  nature.  Among  those  for 
whose  benefit  the  Diploma  was  established  are 
the  following  : — Florists,  fruit  growers,  gar- 
deners, horticultural  inspectors,  horticultural  in- 
structors, landscape  gardeners,  market  gar- 
deners, nurserymen,  public  park  gardeners,  and 
seedsmen.  The  first  preliminary  examination 
was  held  in  June  of  this  year,  when  over  60  can- 
didates presented  themselves.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  these  have  already  entered  their  names 
for  the  first  final  examination  to  be  held  in 
June,  1915,  when  also  there  will  be  a  further 
preliminary  examination.  Winter  affords  to  gar- 
deners the  time  for  study  which  the  longer  days 
of  spring  and  summer  deny  them.  Their  atten- 
tion is  therefore  particularly  called  to  the  op- 
portunity of  the  present  months  and  the  dis- 
tinction which  the  Diploma  confers  as  the  highest 
evidence  of  proficiency  in  the  craft.  It  will  un- 
doubtedly become  more  and  more  recognised  by 
employers  as  an  indication  of  the  ability  of  those 
who  hold  it  as  years  pass  along.  It  raises  the 
rank  of  the  gardener  in  the  professions — a  point 
of  great  value.  Candidates  can  register  them- 
selves for  the  examinations  after  they  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  19.  The  preliminary  examina- 
tion can  be  taken  after  the  age  of  21  is  reached, 
not  less  than  four  years  having  been  spent  in  the 
practice  of  horticulture.  The  final  examination 
is  open  to  those  who  have  passed  the  preliminary 
examination  and  have  spent  not  less  than  six 
years  in  horticulture.  Young  gardeners  par- 
ticularly are  urged  to  consider  the  desirability 
of  registering  themselves  and  of  applying  them- 
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selves  to  the  necessary  practical  and  theoretical 
work  forthwith.  From  the  testimony  of  the  can- 
didates of  June  last  it  is  abundantly  evident 
that  the  effort  involved  proved  of  great  value 
to  them.  The  examinations  are  not  only  a  stimu- 
lus, but  preparation  for  them  necessitates 
definite  work  upon  systematised  lines,  according 
to  the  candidate's  sphere  in  the  profession. 
Forms  of  application  for  registration,  with  a 
syllabus  of  the  examinations,  can  be  had  from 
the  secretary,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Vin- 
cent Square,  Westminster,  S.W.  W.  Wills, 
Secretary. 

Black  Spot  in  Roses  (see  p.  333). — There 
are  one  or  two  other  methods  than  those  men- 
tioned that  might  be  used  for  stopping 
the  ravages  of  the  black  spot  in  Rose 
leaves.  (1)  Steam  could  easily  be  applied 
in  spray  form  through  a  pipe  3  feet  long 
or  more,  so  as  to  avoid  the  stooping  necessary 
with  a  plumber's  blowpipe  lamp,  or  a  hot-water 
solution  of  potassium  sulphide  above  140°  F.,  at 
which  temperature  albuminous  matter  coagulates. 
(This  process  should  be  done  from  November  to 
February,  whilst  the  rootlets  are  dormant.)  (2) 
A  layer  of  quicklime  in  powder  placed  on  the 
soil  at  the  time  the  winter  spores  germinate  in 
spring.  These  two  methods  would  only  be  applic- 
able to  prevent  such  spores  as  are  in  the  soil  from 
infecting  the  leaves,  but  even  if  the  soil  were 
sterilised,  still  the  summer  spores  might  be  con- 
veyed from  gardens  at  a  distance,  and  therefore 
the  disease  must  also  be  met  with  on  the  leaves. 
For  this  purpose  the  best  treatment  would  prob- 
ably be  spraying  with  a  solution  of  formalde- 
hyde, or  with  a  solution  of  potassium  sulphide, 
the  latter  followed  by  a  dusting  of  flower  of  sul- 
phur. Roses  require  a  fairly  heavy  soil,  and 
plenty  of  light  and  air,  and  if  they  are 
crowded  in  nurseries  on  a  light  soil,  with 
insufficient  food  and  very  little  sun,  any 
of  the  diseases  to  which  Roses  are  subject 
may  be  expected.  My  White  Maman  Cochet 
and  my  Lyon  Roses  have  not  yet  suffered 
from  black  spot,  so  that  the  suggestions 
I  offer  are  not  founded  on  experience,  but  are 
offered  with  all  humility  to  those  who  have  the 
opportunity  of  experimenting  on  diseased  plants. 
As  a  chemist  I  know  that  formaldehyde,  sul- 
phur, sulphide  of  potassium,  and  carbolic  acid 
are  inimical  to  the  growth  of  fungi,  and  as  a 
botanist  and  horticulturist  I  have  found  that 
all  plants  have  certain  laws  regulating  their 
health,  which  differ  for  each  one,  and  must  be 
studied  and  followed  if  health  and  vigour  are 
to  be  maintained.  I  cannot  say  that  I  believe  in 
"  disease-proof  "  plants  ;  some  strains  or  races 
may  be  indifferent  to  circumstances  that  affect 
others,  but  given  conditions  that  are  not 
natural,  or  outside  the  laws  regulating  the  health 
of  the  apparently  disease-proof  plant,  disease  will 
surely  follow.     E.  M.  Holmes. 

Abnormal  Flowering.— On  November  20, 
I  noticed  a  bush  of  the  Mezereon  (Daphne 
Mezereum)  with  a  few  expanded  blossoms 
in  a  cottage  garden  in  the  parish  of  Wins- 
combe,  Somerset.  On  a  bank  elsewhere  are 
several  fine  plants  of  tho  common  Mullein 
(Verbascum  Thapsus),  two  of  which  have  well- 
developed  spikes  covered  with  flower-buds. 
Berries  of  many  kinds,  and  especially  Holly,  seem 
particularly  abundant  in  the  Mendip  district. 
Numerous  Blackberries  remain  on  the  bushes, 
some  of  the  fruit  not  having  been  spoilt  by  rains 
or  frost.    H.  S.  Thompson. 

The  Cultivation  of  Medicinal  Plants  — 

In  his  interesting  article  on  this  subject  (Gard. 
Chron.,  Nov.  28,  p.  348),  Mr.  Wilfrid  Evans 
alludes  to  the  use  of  anaesthetic  drugs  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  fact  is  that  they  are  now 
found  near  monasteries  and  villages  (as  the 
Celandine)  because  they  were  cultivated.  For 
example,  certain  drugs  were  used  for  anaesthetic 
purposes  for  surgical  operations  up  to  (as  far 
as  has  been  discovered)  the  fifteenth  century. 
This  use  of  the  Belladonna  and  its  ally  tile 
Mandrake  has  desoended  from  Pliny's:  time 
(first  half  of  the  first  century  a.d.).  who  wrote  of 
the  latter  plant  : — "  The  juice  has  a  narcotic 
effect,  and  is  given  before  incisions  or  punc- 
tures are  made  in  the  body  in  order  to  insure 
insensibility  to  the  pain."  Of  the  former,  he 
says  it  "has  the  effect  of  dilating  the  pupil; 


hence  the  eye  is  associated  with  it  before  the 
operation  of  couching."  It  is  this  property 
which  induced  the  ladies  of  S.  Europe  to  apply 
it  to  their  eyes,  so  suggesting  the  name — bella 
donna.  We  still  retain  the  old  English  name 
of  Dwale,  derived  from  a  drug  so  called.  In  my 
transcripts  of  recipes  of  the  fourteenth  century 
(Medical  Werhes  of  Ye  Fourteenye  Centurye) 
will  be  found  a  recipe  as  follows  : — "  R.  For 
to  maken  a  drynke  that  men  call  dwale,  to  make 
a  man  slep-en  whyles  men  kerue  ['  cut ' ;  hence 
'  carve  ']  hym. — iii  sponful  of  the  Ius  of 
humloke  and  iii  of  the  wylde  nep  [Bryony],  iii 
of  letus,  iii  of  pope  [i.e.,  Poppy,  opium],  iii 
of  henbane,  and  iii  of  cyselle  [vinegar].  Do 
ther-of  iii  sponful  into  a  pottle  of  good 
wyne  or  good  ale  and  meddle  [mix]  hem  [themj 
wel  togedere ;  and  thanne  [then]  let  hym  that 
schal  ben  curuen  [cut]  drinke  ther-of  till  he  falle 
on  slepe,"  etc.  The  true  Mandrake  (Atropa 
mandragora)  not  being  British,  the  native 
species  was  used  instead.  Mr.  Evans  also 
alludes  to  the  Henbane.  "  Smoking  the  capsules 
and  seeds  is  a  country  cure  for  the  toothache." 
So  it  was  in  the  fourteenth  century,  as  the  fol- 
lowing shows.  But  it  was  thought  that  tooth- 
ache was  due  to  minute  worms  in  the  teeth,  as 
is  still  supposed  by  the  victim  in  China,  but 
imposed  upon  by  the  "dentist,"  who  conceals 
minute  worms  under  the  long  nails.  "  Pro  vermi- 
iu»  in  dentibus  [For  worms  in  teeth']. — R. 
Take  the  sed  of  hennebane  ....  and 
virgine  wax,  and  recheles  [a  kind  of 
resin  used  for  incense]  and  mak  a  candel 
ther-of  and  hold  thy  mouthe  over  the 
candel  that  the  hete  and  the  smoke  may  come  to 
thv  teth,  and  do  so  ofte,  et  vldebis  vermes  cadere 
di'  dentibus  tuit  [and  you  will  see  the  worms 
falling  from  your  teeth']."  The  Aconite  is  not 
mentioned  in  "the  book.  The  Celandine  I  have 
mentioned  was  used  as  an  ingredient  in  several 
drugs.    George  Henslow. 

Late  Peas.— You  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  wo  picked  a  quart  of  Autocrat  Peas  in 
these  gardens  to-day  (November  26).  The  pods 
were  fairly  well  filled,  and  when  shelled  there 
were  sufficient  Peas  to  send  to  the  table  for 
two  persons.  The  seeds  were  sown  on  July  20, 
and  we  have  had  several  good  pickings  from  the 
plants.  I  should  be  very  interested  to  learn 
of  any  comparison  to  this.  A.  Payne,  Los  Altos 
Gardens,  Sandoicn,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Trading  with  the  Enemy  (see  p.  355). — 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Dutch  firms  have 
for  some  few  years  past  worked  up  a  very 
large  trade  in  German-grown  Lily-of-the-Valley 
crowns  through  Rotterdam.  It  is  surprising  that 
so  few  British  growers  have  taken  up  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  most  beautiful  plant  on  a  com- 
mercial basis  !  Those  that  have  done  so  to  any 
considerable  extent  may  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand.  I  know  of  only  four 
growers  of  forcing  crowns,  and  their  plants 
give  far  superior  spikes  and  bells  than  can  be 
obtained  from  the  general  first  quality  im- 
ported crowns.  Would  it  not  be  worth  while 
for  home-growers  to  embark  more  largely  in 
the  cultivation  of  Lily-of-the-Valley  and  thus 
give  employment  in  a  profitable  undertaking? 
We  can  grow  better  crowns  in  this  country  than 
those  imported,  provided  they  are  given  proper 
attention,  and  they  repay  the  grower  hand- 
somely.    Hortvs. 

A  Selection  of  Apples.— Mr.  Weston  on 
p.  353  gives  a  selection  of  Apples  for  planting 
with  the  remark  that  the  private  grower  who  has 
to  maintain  a  succession  of  fruits  over  a  long 
period  should  plant  a  considerable  number  of 
varieties.  He  then  proceeds  to  give  as  many  as 
twenty-nine  culinary  sorts  and  twenty-seven  des- 
sert varieties — a  total  of  fifty-six  varieties.  He 
says  it  is  sound  advice  for  the  market-grower  to 
limit,  his  varieties.  Why  then  is  it  not  equally 
sound  advice  for  the  private  grower  to  limit  his 
sorts  reasonably  and  grow  more  trees  of 
the.  most  desirable  varieties  ?  Because  no  better 
late  Apples  can  be  found  than  Bramley's  Seed- 
ling, Dumelow's  Seedling  (Wellington)  and  New- 
ton Wonder,  with  Lane's  Prince  Albert  to 
precede  them.  In  addition  to  these  four  incom- 
parable varieties  he  gives  the  names  of  nine 
more  culinary  sorts,  not  one  of  which  can  be 
compared  in  point  of  quality  with  the  four  noted. 


With  the  early  varieties  he  names  five,  when 
two,  or  at  the  most  three,  would  supply 
fruit  in  abundance.  Mr.  Weston  makes 
the  curious  error  of  omitting  the  finest  of 
all  early  kitchen  Apples — Grenadier.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  this  is  the 
best  of  all  early  kitchen  Apples  for  any  soil.  It 
produces  large  fruits  quicker  than  any  other 
Apple,  and  they  may  be  rendered  immune  from 
scab  under  quite  ordinary  treatment.  Nine  mid- 
season  sorts  are  also  given,  an  excess  of  five, 
certainly.  In  the  dessert  section  he  is  equally 
unhappy.  Who  would  wish  to  grow  so  many 
as  four  early,  twelve  mid-season,  and  twelve 
late  sorts?  Many  of  them  are  deficient  in 
flavour.  In  the  mid-season  section  James  Grieve, 
Charles  Ross,  Rival,  Lady  Sudeley,  and  Worces- 
ter Pearmain  surely  are  ample  to  maintain  a 
good  '  supply.  For  a  late  supply,  what  better 
variety  could  be  planted  than  Cox's  Orange  Pip- 
pin? Why  not  plant  this  fine  Apple  in  quan- 
tity, for  none  is  equal  to  it,  and  the  fruits  can. 
be  kept  until  February?  Moreover,  where  this 
variety  succeeds  it  crops  annually.  The  same 
might  be  said  of  some  few  others  in  the  dessert 
selection.  Many  varieties  recommended  by  Mr. 
Weston  are  very  liable  to  canker.     E.  Molyncux. 

The  Banding  of  Fruit  Trees  (see  pp. 
266,  299). — I  am  surprised  that  there  has  not  been 
more  correspondence  on  this  subject,  as  there  are 
one  or  two  important  points  that  should  be  noted. 
(1)  It  is  not  mentioned  whether  the  experiments 
were  restricted  to  standard  trees  only  or  standard 
and  bush  trees.  The  former  may  be  presumed 
because  most  moths  were  caught  on  bands  5  and 
6  feet  off  the  ground.  To  those  who  have 
most  bush  trees  it  is  some  comfort  to  know 
that  the  base  bands  were  the  next  most  useful. 
But  if  it  requires  other  bands  at  intervals  to 
make  success  assured,  how  are  we  to  manage 
to  place  them  on  matured  bush-tree6  with  so 
many  growths  ?  Even  if  possible  to  do,  it  is 
certainly  improbable  that  the  average  gardener 
can  find  time  to  do  the  work.  (2)  Mr. 
Barker  states  that  10-inch-wide  bands  were  the 
narrowest  effectual.  This  statement  means  that 
the  theory  and  advised  practices  of  writers  of 
former  years  wherein  they  advocated  7-inch 
bands  falls  to  the  ground.  (There  is  at  least  one 
well-known  firm  that  sells  7-inch  bands  for  the 
purpose.)  It  also  nullifies  the  use  of  putting 
bands  on  dwarf  trees  where  there  is  less  than 
10  inches  between  the  first  branch  and  the 
ground  level,  and  there  are  a  number  of  such 
trees  in  every  fruit  plantation.  May  I  add  in 
conclusion  that  Mr.  Kay  Robinson  states  that 
the  success  of  banding  trees  can  be  only  partially 
successful  because  the  female  moths  are  fre- 
quently carried  up  into  the  tree  by  the  males  ? 
C.  Turner,  Ken  View  Garden,  Highgate. 

Gardens  Old  and  New.— On  the  12th  ult.  I 
attended  an  interesting  lecture  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Cardiff  Naturalists'  Society,  given  by 
Mr.  Avray  Tipping.  The  title  of  the  lecture 
was  "  Gardens  Old  and  New  " — a  subject 
redolent  of  the  peace  of  quiet  lawns  and  fair 
flowers,  and  a  welcome  relief  from  the  warfare 
with  which  our  thoughts  are  at  present  occu- 
pied. Mr.  Tipping  confined  his  attention 
chiefly  to  the  subject  of  the  formal  garden, 
as  this  particular  kind  lends  itself  best 
to  reproduction  by  photography,  and  is  there- 
fore easiest  to  illustrate.  He  said  that  modern 
architects  were  beginning  to  pay  more  attention 
than  formerly  to  the  relationship  between  the 
garden  and  the  house,  and  this  tended  to  bring 
the  formal  garden  into  prominence.  It  was  not, 
however,  a  recent  invention ;  it  was,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  oldest  features  of  social  life,  specimens  of 
suoh  gardens  being  found  in  ancient  Egypt,  in 
Babylonia,  and  in  ancient  Rome.  Pliny  the 
younger  wrote  a  good  deal  about  them,  and  as  his 
writings  were  preserved  in  British  monastic 
establishments,  his  ideas  had  a  consider  ible 
effect  upon  the  monastic  gardening  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  is  evident  that  interesting 
gardens  existed  in  the  eleventh  century,  s  ve 
are  told  that  William  Rufus,  desiring  to  see 
his  niece,  who  was  in  the  convent  at  Romsey 
Abbey,  made  the  excuse  to  the  abbess  that  he 
■wished  to  inspect  the  gardens  of  Roses  and 
flowering  shrubs.  In  the  Court  accounts  of  the 
reign  of" Henry  III.  there  are  to  be  found  items 
of  garden  expenditure,  such  as  the  purchase  of 
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materials  for  walls  and  terraces.  Chaucer's  de- 
light in  gardens  is  well  known.  Probably 
when  he  described  the  garden  in  Athens  where 
the  imprisoned  Palamon  and  Arcite  gazed  from 
the  window  at  the  beautiful  Emely,  he  had  in 
mind  the  garden  at  Windsor  Castle.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  gardens  were  still  formal  and  en- 
closed. At  Thornbury  there  was  a  formal  gar- 
den which  still  retains  the  chief  features  which 
it  possessed  in  1521,  -when  it  was  planned  by  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  It  was  described  by 
Henry  VIII.  and  was  quite  recognisable.  At 
Hampton  Court  also  the  sunk  garden  is  still 
very  much  as  it  was  when  first  laid  out,  after  the 
downfall  of  Wolsey ;  the  evidence  for  this  lies  in 
a  somewhat  hasty  sketch  made  by  a  contem- 
porary Flemish  artist.  In  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth gardens  on  a  large  scale  were  becoming  com- 
moner ;  it  was  a  time  of  prosperity,  and  many 
country  gentlemen  could  well  afford  the  plan- 
ning and  upkeep  of  large  grounds.  Of  this 
period  Montacute  was  one  of  the  finest  examples, 
the  corner  turrets  and  balustrades  of  the  stone 
work  giving  a  pleasing  suggestion  of  a  fortified 
enclosure.  By  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  art  of 
gardening  had  sufficiently  developed  to  produce 
a  recognised  literature.  There  had  been  earlier 
writings,  but  these  were  for  the  most  part 
plagiarisms  of  Continental  works.  In  thi  seven- 
teenth century  Lawson  began  writing  and  Bacon 
produced  his  famous  essay.  His  useful  precept 
"  not  to  be  too  busy  "  might  well  be  followed  by 
modern  garden  architects,  many  of  whom  had 
too  strong  a  tendency  to  overload  the  garden  with 
masses  of  heavy  masonry.  James  I.  himself  con- 
tributed to  the  literature  of  this  time  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  gardens  at  Windsor  Castle,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made  as  probably 
forming  the  original  of  the  gardens  in  the 
"Knight's  Tale."  Wilton  (not  the  present  gar- 
dens, which  were  remodelled  by  "  Capability 
Brown  "  and  Repton)  and  Eydon  Hall,  in  North- 
amptonshire, were  good  examples  of  seventeenth 
century  gardens  on  a  large  scale.  Owlpen,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cotswold  Hills,  was  a  small  manor  of 
the  time  of  Charles  I.  ;  the  gardens  covered  only 
half  an  acre,  but  the  design  and  execution  were 
perfect.  John  Ray  had  expressed  the  opinion 
that  half  an  acre  was  an  ideal  size  for  a  garden, 
and  there  seemed  a  tendency  in  modern  days  to 
revive  the  custom  of  the  small  garden,  notably 
on  the  Riviera.  After  the  Restoration  rapid  pro- 
gress was  made.  A  certain  amount  of  Dutch 
influence  was  brought  over  by  the  restored  exiles 
and  the  use  of  canals  was  introduced,  as  a.t  West- 
bury,  in  Gloucestershire.  Other  Continental  in- 
fluences were  also  at  work,  chiefly  French  ones. 
In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Le  Notre  laid  out  the 
beautiful  grounds  at  Versailles  in  "half-miles," 
and  the  idea  of  extending  the  garden  beyond  its 
own  narrow  Jimits  to  form  a  landscape  found  a 
ready  response  in  England,  resulting  in  schemes 
like  those  nowto  be  seen  at  Badminton,  Moor  Park, 
Hertfordshire,  and  Longleat.  In  some  of  these 
examples  only  the  avenues  now  remain,  but  it 
is  evident  that  there  was  at  that  time  a  revolt 
against  the  endless  monotony  of  the  series 
of  formal  gardens  which  had  hitherto  occu- 
pied the  grounds  of  the  larger  mansions.  In  the 
writings  of  contemporary  essayists — notably 
Addison  and  Pope — we  find  expressions  of  this 
reaction.  It  wa6  at  this  time  that  "  Capability 
Brown  "  began  his  revolutionary  task  of  destroy- 
ing the  old  canons  of  gardening  and  introducing 
quite  a  new  and  informal  style.  He  did  not,  it 
was  true,  advocate  a  complete  "return  to 
nature,"  but  he  led  the  way  for  Humphrey  Rep- 
ton. Repton  was  a  genius,  a  passionate  lover  of 
nature,  as  well  as  an  artist  of  excellent  taste 
and  true  feeling.  It  was  he  who  discovered  the 
secret  of  reconciling  the  formal  and  the  natural 
so  that  the  one  appeared  as  the  complement  of 
the  other,  and  the  present  formal  garden  at 
Wilton  House,  which  was  designed  by  him,  is 
a  perfect  example  of  its  kind.  In  later  years  his 
ideas  were  freely  utilised,  and  at  Ponshurst, 
Sussex.  Havlcy  Hall,  Cheshire,  and  Sudeley 
Castle  there  are  fine  examples  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury formal  gardens  in  which  his  influence  is 
plainly  to  be  seen.  The  lecturer  concluded  by 
touching  lightly  on  the  harmony  which  should 
exist  between  the  house  and  the  garden,  and 
gave  as  examples  of  perfect  relationship  Athel- 
hampion,  Dorsetshire,  and  several  designs  by 
Mr    Harold  Pelo.     Cnltha. 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

December  1. — It  will  be  remembered  that 
when  military  reasons  compelled  the  Society  to 
abandon  the  special  fruit  show,  the  Council  issued 
invitations  for  fruit  to  be  shown  at  the  fort- 
nightly meeting  fixed  for  December  1.  Thus  on 
Tuesday  last  there  were  many  exhibits  of  first- 
class  Apples.  In  addition  there  was  a  good 
exhibit  of  vegetables  shown  by  the  Studley  Hor- 
ticultural College,  so  that  both  fruits  and  vege- 
tables were  well  represented. 

The  floral  exhibits  were  mainly  Carnations, 
for,  in  view  of  the  Perpetual-flowering  Carnation 
Society's  Show  in  the  same  building  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  many  exhibitors  arranged  their 
exhibits  on  the  Tuesday,  and  were  thus  pre- 
pared for  the  double  event. 

Only  one  Award  was  made  to  a  novelty  by  the 
Floral  Committee,  and  one  by  the  Orchid  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Orchid  Committee  awarded  four  Medals 
to  groups. 

At  the  three  o'clock  meeting  in  the  Lecture 
Room  an  address  on  "The  Cooking  of  Leaf 
Vegetables  "  was  delivered  by  Mr.  C.  Herman 
Senn. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  H.  B.  May,  Esq.  (in  the  chair), 
Messrs.  E.  A.  Bowles,  G.  Reuthe,  W.  H.  Page, 
J  W.  Moorman,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  John  Green, 
Chas.  Dixon,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  W.  J.  Bean, 
F.  W.  Harvey,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  Jas.  Hudson, 
E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  G.  Baker,  Geo.  Paul,  C. 
Blick,  J.  W.  Barr,  Wm.  Howe,  J.  F.  McLeod, 
J.  Jennings,  W.  Bain,  W.  Cuthbertson,  John 
Dickson,  Arthur  Turner,  Chas.  E.  Pearson. 
W.  P.  Thomson  and  R.  C.   Notcutt. 

AWARD    OF    MERIT. 

Chrysanthemum  Molly  Godfrey. — A  single 
variety  of  the  shade  known  as  bluish  lilac 
{.Repertoire  de  Oouleurs,  No.  183  (2)],  with  white 
zone  around  the  prominent  gold-coloured  disc. 
The  flowers  have  about  four  rows  of  petals,  and 
measure  5£  inches  in  diameter.  Shown  by  E. 
Mocatta,  Esq.,  Addlestone  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Steven- 
son). 

GENERAL    EXHIBITS. 

The  finest  floral  exhibit  was  a  group  of 
Begonias  shown  by  Misses  Tate  and  Tanner, 
Bushey  (gr.  Mr.  F.  Streeter).  This  imposing  col- 
lection was  composed  of  large,  superbly  flowered 
plants,  principally  of  the  Gloire  de  Lorraine 
type,  and  was  staged  with  much  skill  for  effect. 
At  the  back  were  three  arches,  and  from  these 
were  suspended  plants — two  of  pink  and  one  the 
white  Turnford  Hall  variety — that  were  master- 
pieces in  high  cultivation.  Other  choice  plants 
were  arranged  on  tall  stands  in  a  bed  of  dwarfer 
specimens,  and  in  front  were  rows  of  the  larger- 
flowering  kinds,  such  as  Clibran's  Pink  and  Miss 
Clibran.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  Edmonton,  exhi- 
bited, as  a  floor  group,  a  collection  of  indoor 
flowering  plants  and  ferns,  for  which  a  Silver 
Flora  Medal  was  awarded.  A  plant  of  the  beau- 
tiful Polypodium  Vidgenii  had  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  centre,  where  its  arching  fronds 
showed  well  in  contrast  with  the  bright  flowers 
of  Cyclamens  and  Begonias.  At  other  points  of 
vantage  were  arranged  superb  plants  of  Adian- 
tum  micropinnulum,  A.  Charlnttae,  A.  cardio- 
chloena,  Dicksonia  glauca  and  Polypodium 
Mandaianum,  as  foils  to  groups  of  Ericas, 
Begonias  and  Primula  obconica. 

Mr.  C.  Engelmann,  Saffron  Walden,  staged 
the  best  exhibit  of  Carnations,  for  which  a  Gold 
Medal  was  awarded.  The  flowers  were  arranged 
on  a  table  that  ran  the  whole  width  of  the  Hall, 
making  it  one  of  the  most  imposing  floral 
exhibits  at  the  meeting.  Most  of  the  choicer 
varieties  in  cultivation  were  included. 

Messrs.  Allwood  Bros.,  Wivelsfield,  showed 
Carnations  of  fine  quality.  Their  fine  Wivelsfield 
White  variety  had  the  place  of  honour  in  the 
centre,  and  Mary  Allwood,  another  of  this  firm's 
novelties,  was  shown  well.  Gorgeous,  Cinderella 
(cerise  and  heliotrope),  and  Bishton  Wonder,  one 
of  the  most  fragrant  of  this  type  of  Carnation, 
are  others  deserving  of  notice.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 


Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Iver,  Buckinghamshire, 
arranged  varieties  of  Perpetual-flowering  Carna- 
tions in  baskets,  making  a  pretty  and  dainty 
exhibit.  Outstanding  varieties  were  Enchantress 
Supreme,  Champion  (scarlet),  White  Wonder, 
Rosette   and   Carola.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Sir  Randolf  Baker,  Bart.,  Ranston,  Bland- 
ford  (gr.  Mr.  A.  E.  Usher),  showed  Perpetual- 
flowering  Carnations  of  such  popular  varieties 
as  Carola,  Sunstar  (yellow),  Mandarin;  Benora, 
a  pretty  flaked  variety ;  Mary  Allwood,  Rose 
Pink  Enchantress  and  Salmon  Enchantress. 
(Silver-gilt   Banksian   Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate, 
showed  Perpetual-flowering  Carnations,  the 
varieties  White  Swan,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Raphael  and 
0    F.  Ward  being  especially  good. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  filled 
a  table  with  flowering  plants.  Their  Begonias 
were  very  good,  and  there  were  striking  batches 
of  Crowea  latifolia,  Cyclamens,  Acacias  and  a 
representative  collection  '  of  up-to-date  Car- 
nations.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Chrysanthemums  were  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merstham  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal) ;  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Sons, 
Norwood ;  and  the  Misses  Price  and  Fife,  East 
Grinstead. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  again  ex- 
hibited berried  shrubs,  Ivies,  and  ornamental- 
leaved  shrubbery  plants.  This  nurseryman  also 
exhibited  well  -  flowered  Begonias.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wills  and  Segar,  South  Kensington, 
were  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  an 
exhibit  of  Ericas,  Cyclamens,  and  Begonias. 

Pans  of  Alpines  were  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
T  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham ;  Mr.  G.  Reuthe, 
Keston ;  Mr.  Clarence  Elliott,  Stevenage ; 
and  Messrs.  Pipers,  Bayswater,  who  also  showed 
dwarf  shrubs. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Malby  and  Son,  Woodford,  for  photo- 
graphic studies  of  flowers  and  plants,  many  of 
which  were  taken  specially  for  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle.  In  addition,  several  coloured  slides 
of  floral  subjects  were  included,  and  in  some 
cases  the  flowers  of  these  were  staged  for  com- 
parison, showing  how  faithfully  the  plates  re- 
presented the  originals. 

Orehid  Committee. 

Present:  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  in  the  chair, 
and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  secretary), 
Gurney  Wilson,  W.  Bolton,  W.  H.  White,  J. 
Wilson  Potter,  F.  J.  Hanbury,  R.  G.  Thwaites, 
R  A.  Rolfe,  W.  Cobb,  F.  M.  Ogilvie,  J.  Charles- 
worth,  C.  H.  Curtis,  W.  P.  Bound,  A.  Dye,  J.  E. 
Shill.  W.  H.  White.  S.  W.  Flory,  R.  Brooman 
White,  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch,  and  Sir  Jeremiah 
Colman,  Bart. 

AWARDS. 
Award  of  Merit. 

Brasso-Catlleya  Admiral  Jellicoe  var.  Pink 
Pearl  (Cattleya  Lord  Rothschild  X  Brasso- 
Cattleya  Ditjbyano  -  Mossiae),  from  Messrs. 
Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Jarvisbrook,  Sussex.  A 
very  delicately-tinted  hybrid  of  good  shape.  The 
flower  partakes  most  of  the  Cattleya  parent  in 
shape  and  substance,  Brassavola  Digbyana  ap- 
pearing chiefly  in  the  short  fringing  of  the  lip. 
The  colour  is  pale  lilac-pink,  the  disc  of  the 
lip  primrose-yellow.  The  original  form  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown  on 
November  3  last. 

GENERAL     EXHIBITS. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Blen- 
heim Palace  (gr.  Mr.  Hunter),  sent  Brasso 
Cattleya  Ida  (B.C.  Pluto  x  C.  Dowiana  aurea). 
A  very  distinct  hybrid  with  sepals  and  petals 
having  a  greenish-white  ground  mottled  with 
rose.  Lip  well  expanded,  white,  densely  spotted 
and  veined  with  rose-purple,  and  slightly  fringed. 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Brackenhurst,  Tun- 
bridge  Wells  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis),  showed  Cattleya 
Venus  Brackenhurst  variety  (Iris  x  Dowiana 
aurea),  a  large  coppery-yellow  flower  with  bright 
ruby-red  lip.  C.  Ballantineana  (Trianae  X 
Warscewiczii),  of  good  colour;  Laelio-Cattleya 
Hione  (L.-C.  Dominiana  x  C.  Bowringiana),  a 
good  form  of  the  pretty  winter-flowering  hybrid 
raised'  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  bloomed  in  1901, 
and  a  clear  white  Cattleya  raised  between  C. 
labiata   Purity  and   C.   Gaskelliana  alba. 
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Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Haywards 
Heath,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for 
a  group  of  good  hybrids,  in  which  Laelio- 
Cattleya  Bella  alba  had1  a  spike  of  five  flowers  ; 
L.-C.  Britannia  alba  had  clear  white  sepals  and' 
petals,  and  other  good1  Cattleyas  and  Laelio- 
Cattleyas  were  included.  Also  a  selection  of 
Miltonia  seedlings  of  the  Bleuana  section ; 
various  good  Cypripediums,  two  distinct  forms 
of  Odontioda  Brewii  :  some  pretty  Odontoglos- 
sums,  and  Oncidioda  Cooksoniae. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons.  St.  Albans,  staged 
a  group  for  which  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  was 
given,  and  which  included  several  novelties,  the 
best  being  Laelio-Cattleya  primulina  (C.  ful- 
vescens  X  L.-C.  Hon.  Mrs.  Astor),  pale  yellow 
•with  red-veined  lip  ;  L.-C.  General  Allenby  (L.-C. 
Lucasiana  X  C.  Fabia),  of  good  shape  and  bright 
rose-purple  colour;  L.-C.  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
(L.-C.  Henry  Greenwood  x  C.  Octave  Doin). 
a  grand  blush-white  flower  with  rich  purple  front 
to  the  lip ;  Cattleya  General  Pulteney  (Octave 
Doin  X  Trianae),  and  some  good  Cypripediums. 
Among  species,  Houlletia  Sanderi.  Cbelogyne 
Mooreana.  Oncidium  anthocrene,  and  various 
Bulbophyllums  were  noted. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Jarvisbrook. 
Sussex,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal 
for  an  effective  group  of  Cattleyas,  Laelio- 
Cattleyas,  Vanda  Sanderiana,  and  V.  coerulea. 
Specially  noteworthy  were  the  white  Dendro- 
bium  Phalaenopsis  hololeuca ;  Sophro-Cattleya 
Doris,  dark  scarlet ;  and  Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya 
Lycia  (L.-C.  Cranstounae  x   S.  grandiflora). 

Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean.  Cooksbridge,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group 
in  which  specially  attractive  were  Sophro- 
Cattleya  Pearl  (S.-C.  Doris  X  C.  Portia), 
of  good  shape  and  rich  colour ;  Laelio- 
Cattleya  Autodoin.  Cattleya  Fabia  in  variety,  a 
distinct  C.  Hardyana,  home-raised;  Odontioda 
Charlesworthii  and  0.  Diana ;  two  fine  forms  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum,  and  a  selection  of  Cypri- 
pediums. 

Messrs.  Flort  and  Black.  Slough,  showed'  the 
fine  Cypripedium  Thalia  Veitch's  variety.  C. 
Germaine  Opoix,  and  a  fine  form  of  C.  Idina. 
a  Harefield  Hall  cross,  -with  darker  spotting  and 
clearer  background  colour  than  the  parent. 

Messrs.  F.  H.  Davidson  and  Co..  Orchid 
Dene,  Twyford,  sent  the  clear  white  Odonto- 
glossum eximium  xanthotes ;  a  very  large  and 
finely-marked  unnamed  hybrid  ;  the  white 
Brasso-Cattleya  Queen  Alexandra,  and  Cat t leva 
O'Brieniana  alba,  with  six  flowers  on  the  spike. 

Messrs.  Hassall  and  Co.,  South  gate,  showed 
Cattleya  Moira  rubra  (Mantinii  X  Fabia),  of  fine 
colour;  C.  Beatrice  majesties  (Minucia  x  aurea). 
a  very  good  form  of  Cattleya  Dowiana  aurea 
raised  from  seeds  at  Southgate ;  Cypripedium 
Eve,  with  a  verv  fine  white  dorsal  sepal ;  C. 
Minos  Youngii,  C.  Thalia  Mrs.  Francis  Welles- 
ley,  and'  C.  Germaine  Opoix. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  A.  H.  Pearson,  Esq.  (in  the  chair), 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal,  Geo.  Woodward,  Edwin 
Beckett,  W.  Pope,  A.  Grubb,  A.  R.  Allan, 
Henry  Hooper,  H.  J.  Wright,  J.  Davis,  W. 
Crump,  J.  G.  Weston,  A.  Bullock,  E.  Bunvard, 
P.  C.  M.  Veitch,  Owen  Thomas  and  W.  "Pou- 
part. 

Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Maid- 
stone, showed  100  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears, 
all  of  superb  quality,  the  fruits  being  classed 
into  three  sections,  according  to  their  season — 
(1)  December  to  January;  (2)  February  to 
March ;  (3)  April  to  May.  Taking  them  in 
their  order,  the  following  are  selections  : — 
(11  Rival,  Wismer's  Dessert,  Allington  Pippin, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  Braddick's  Nonpareil, 
Cockle's  Pippin,  Calville  Rouge  Precoce. 
Bellinora  (a  late  Blenheim  Pippin),  Lane's 
Prince  Albert ;  (2)  King  of  Tompkins  County, 
Scarlet  Nonpareil.  Barnack  Beauty,  Norman's 
Pippin,  Gabalva.  Adams's  Pearmain  ;  (3)  Beauty 
of  Stoke,  Reinette  de  Canada,  Boston  Russet, 
Lord  Hindlip,  Lord  Burghley,  Cornish  Aroma- 
tic, Smart's  Prince  Arthur,  Baddow  Pippin  and 
Wagener.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Eynsford. 
had  a  magnificent  exhibit  of  hardy  fruits,  com- 
prising some  200  distinct  varieties.  Especially 
good  were  Apples  Beauty  of  Stoke,  Ham- 
bling's   Seedling,   Hoary   Morning,   Bedfordshire 


Foundling,  Smart's  Prince  Arthur,  Adams's 
Pearmain,  Emperor  Alexander  and  Baumann'a 
Red  Reinette.  Amongst  the  Pears  were  noticed 
the  attractive  market  variety  Late  Orange  and 
the  excellent  Dr.  Theil,  the  latter  heavily 
flushed  with  red  on  one  side.  (Small  Silver 
Cup.) 

The  finest  exhibit  of  Apples  and  Pears  con- 
tributed by  an  amateur  was  shown  by  J.  A. 
Nix,  Esq.,  Tilgate,  Crawley.  It  was  a  worthy 
effort  on  a  notable  occasion,  for  amongst  the 
many  collections  of  hardy  fruits  none  was 
superior.  Such  Apples  as  Cornish  Gilliflower, 
Adams's  Pearmain.  King  of  Tompkins  County, 
Howhill  Pippin,  Chelmsford  Wonder,  Mere  de 
Menage,  Royal  Jubilee,  Cornish  Aromatic, 
Christmas  Pearmain  and  Egremont  Russet  were 
in  the  finest  condition,  and  Pears  were  equally 
good.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  showed 
highly-coloured  Apples  all  free  from  blemish, 
and  staged  with  excellent  effect.  They  featured 
their  new  variety,  Crawley  Beauty,  and  the  fine 
late  culinary  sort  Encore.  Annie  Elizabeth, 
Lord  Derby,  The  Houblon,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet 
Seedling,  Newton  Wonder,  Royal  Jubilee  and 
Beauty  of  Stoke  are  a  few  that  were  shown  in 
especially  fine  condition.  (Silver-gilt  Banksian 
Medal.)' 

The  Marquis  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle. 
Derby  (gr.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre),  exhibited  choice 
Grapes,  Apples,  and  Pears.  The  Grapes  were 
model  bunches,  not  over-large  in  size,  but  of 
superb  finish.  The  varieties  included  Chas- 
selas  Napoleon,  Appley  Towers,  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, and  Black  Alicante.  The  Apples  and 
Pears  were  of  the  same  high  quality.  (Small 
Silver  Cup.) 

The  exhibit  of  Apples  shown  by  C.  L.  Gordon. 
Esq.,  Threave,  Castle  Douglas  (gr.  Mr.  James 
Duff),  was  of  special  interet  as  showing  how 
well  Apples  can  be  grown  in  Scotland.  These 
splendid  fruits  were  very  highly  coloured,  and 
equal  in  other  respects  to  those  from  warmer 
districts.  Rival,  Chas.  Ross.  Wagener,  Christmas 
Pearmain,  Cox's  Pomona,  Bismarck,  and  Emperor 
Alexander  are  varieties  shown  especially  well. 
(Silver-gilt   Banksian   Medal.) 

The  Marquis  of  Ripon,  Coombe  Court,  King- 
ston Hill  (gr.  Mr.  Thomas  Smith),  showed  about 
thirty  dishes  of  Apples,  notable  varieties  being 
Dutch  Codlin,  Cellini,  Alfriston,  Bismarck,  The 
Queen,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling,  Emperor 
Alexander,      and      Annie      Elizabeth.  (Silver 

Knightian  Medal.) 

Collections  of  Apples  and  Pears  were  also  exhi- 
bited by  F.  J.  B.  Wingfield,  Esq.,  Sherborne 
Castle  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Turton)  (Silver-gilt  Knightian 
Medal)  ;  Messrs.  W.  Seabrook  and  Sons,  Chelms- 
ford (Silver  Knightian  Medal)  ;  Barnham  Nur- 
series, Sussex  (Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal)  ; 
Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough  (Silver  Knightian 
Medal) ;  Sir  Montague  Turner,  Havering, 
Essex  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Humphrey)  (Silver  Knightian 
Medal) ;  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  Aldenham  House. 
Elstree  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Beckett)  (Silver-gilt  Knightian 
Medal);  J.  F.  Charlesworth.  Esq.,  Nut-field 
Court.  Redhill  (gr.  Mr.  T.  W.  Herbert)  (Silver 
Knightian  Medal)  ;  W.  Peters.  Esq.,  Leather- 
head  (Bronze  Knightian  Medal) ;  Sir  Randolf 
Baker,  Bart.,  Blandford  (gr.  Mr.  A.  E.  Usher) 
(Silver  Knightian  Medal)  ;  Messrs.  R.  Veitch 
and  Son,  Exeter  (Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal) ; 
and  Capt.  Reid.  The  Elms,  Yalding,,  Kent. 
(Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Studley  Horticultural  College,  Warwick- 
shire, exhibited  a  collection  of  vegetables,  tthe 
root  vegetables  were  deserving  of  special  praise, 
for  seldom  do  we  see  finer  quality  Carrots, 
Parsnips,  Beets  or  Potatos  at  exhibitions.  Onions 
also  were  uncommonly  good.  (Silver- gilt 
Knightian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  DoBBrE  and  Co.,  Edinburgh,  ex- 
hibited varieties  of  Potatos  that  have  proved, 
under  trial,  to  be  resistant  to  wart  disease  caused 
by  the  fungus  Synchytrium  endobioticum.  They 
were  as  follows  :  Snowdrop,  The  Provost,  Peace- 
maker, White  City,  Burnhouse  Beauty,  Climax, 
Abundance,  The  Crofter,  King  George,  Golden 
Wonder,  Great  Scot,  The  Admiral,  The  Dean, 
Mr.  Bresse.  Milecross  Early,  Langworthy,  Con- 
quest, Dobbie's  Favourite,  What's  Wanted  and 
The  Cardinal.      (Silver  Knightian   Medal.) 


NATIONAL   CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  30. — A  meeting  of  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee was  held  on  this  date,  when  the  follow- 
ing Awards  were  made. 

First-class  Certificate. 

James  Fraser. — A  yellow  Japanese  variety 
with  long,  narrow  florets.  A  late  variety  of  much 
promise.     Shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co. 

Commendation. 
Commander    Briggs. — A    stiff-stemmed,    single 
variety     of     red     colour,    with    a    yellow    zone. 
Shown  by  Mr.  G.  Mileham,  Leatherhead. 


NATIONAL    DAHLIA. 

November  30.— The  annual  general  meeting 
of  this  society  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Windsor  on  the  30th  ult.  The  president, 
Mr.  Reginald  Cory,  occupied  the  chair  and 
there  were  about  twenty  present.  The  only 
business  before  the  meeting  was  the  passing 
of  the  annual  report  and  balance-sheet  and  the 
election  of  officers  for  the  coming  year.  In  sub- 
mitting the  balance-sheet  the  secretary  pointed 
out  that  there  was  a  balance  in  hand  of 
£37  19s.  6d.,  hut  the  sum  would  have  been  more 
by  £25  had  the  annual  show  been  held,  as  this 
sum  would  have  been  paid  by  the  Crystal  Palace 
authorities.  The  treasurer,  Mr.  John  Green, 
Tegretted  that  the  income  showed  a  considerable 
decrease  since  1910.  when  it  amounted  to 
£215  17s.,  and  showed  that  in  1911  they  received 
£128  14s.  3d.,  in  1912  £121  Is.  7d..  and  in  1913 
£124  14s.  9d..  compared  with  £79  Is.  in  1914. 
The  deficiency  was  entirely  due  to  the  falling 
off  in  the  number  of  members. 

Mr.  Jarrett  suggested  that  efforts  should  be 
made  to  arouse  greater  interest  in  the  society, 
and  asked  what  had  been  done  in  this  direction, 
offering  the  suggestion  that  those  who  had  for- 
merly supported  the  society  should  be  circu- 
larised. Mr.  Joseph  Cheal  also  pointed  to 
the  need  for  obtaining  a  larger  membership. 
He  considered  that  the  Duffryn  trials  had 
done  much  to  advance  the  claims  of  the 
Dahlia  as  a  garden  flower.  Some  advan- 
tage would  be  derived  by  issuing  their  pub- 
lications earlier.  The  president  was  in  favour  of 
any  scheme  that  would  make  the  society  more 
widely  known,  and  agreed  with  the  suggestion 
to  send  circulars  to  those  who  might  be  interested 
in  Dahlias.  He  considered  that  trade  growers 
should  send  out  their  plants  earlier  than  May. 
as  this  was  too  late  to  expect  a  long  season  for 
flowering.  If  they  could  get  their  plants  well 
established  and  ready  for  putting  out  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  they  would  have  a  display 
of  flowers  a  month  or  more  before  they  had  them 
now.  He  had  found  that  some  of  the  varie- 
ties at  Duffryn  never  bloomed  at  all,  because 
they  were  received  too  late  in  the  season.  The 
secretary  then  read  the  annual  report,  from 
which  the  following  are  extracts  • — 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  REPORT. 

Owing  to  the  unfortunate  outbreak  of  war  it  was 
found  impossible  to  hold  the  annual  exhibition. 
Arrangements  were  completed  for  holding  the  annual 
show  as  usual  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  but  the  Govern- 
ment acquired  the  premises  for  Naval  training  pur- 
poses, and  the  Cryslal  Palace  authorities  were  obliged 
to  cancel  their  agreement.  Arrangements  were  at 
once  made  to  transfer  the  show  to  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Hall,  but  these  premises  -were  also  taken 
over  bv  the  Government  for  military  purposes.  Your 
committee  then  decided  that  it  wa9  too  late  in  the  season 
to  arrange  for  an  exhibition,  which  was  therefore  aban- 
doned. 

The  Competition  for  the  Cory  Cup  was  held  at  the 
Roval  Horticultural  Hall  on  September  8.  and  pro- 
duced a  wonderful  display  in  the  trade  classes. 
Unfortunately  the  competition  in  the  amateur  class 
did  not  come  un  to  expectation,  owing  to  a  lack  of  com- 
petitors. The  Floral  Committee,  in  conjunction  with 
th=  Floral  Committee  of  the  R.H.S..  held  three  meet- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  granting  Awards  to  Seedling 
Dahlias,  and  large  numbers  were  staged  on  each 
occasion,   several   Awards   being  made. 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Reginald  Cory,  trials  were 
held  at  Duffrvn  on  similar  lines  to  those  of  last  year, 
except  that  onlv  new  varieties  or  those  introduced  in 
1914  were  eligible.  A  joint  committee  of  the  R.H.S. 
and  N.D.S.  inspected  the  plants  during  September. 

A  similar  trial  was  held  in  Edinburgh  at  the  nur- 
sery of  Messrs.  Dobhie  and  Co..  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  Mr.  R.  Fife,  and  was  a  great  success. 
The  judges  were  appointed  by  the  society,  and  their 
awards,  taken  in  comparison  with  a  similar  trial  held 
at    Duffrvn    last     year,    proved    most    interesting. 

A  conference  was  held  at  Carr's  Restaurant,  Strand 
on  October  15,  the  president  (Mr.  R.  Cory)  occupied 
the   chair.    Papers   were   contributed   by    Mr.   J.    Cheal. 
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V.M.H.,  on  "  Dahlias  for  Parks  and  Gardens,"  and 
by  Mr.  Jas.  Stredwick  on  "  The  History  and  Develop- 
ment  of   the   Dahlia." 

On  the  motion  of  the  chairman  the  report  and 
the  balance-sheet  were  adopted.  Mr.  Reginald 
Cory  was  re-appointed  president ;  Mr.  J.  Cheal 
chairman  of  committee ;  Mr.  John  Green 
treasurer,  and  Mr.  G.  L.  Caselton  hon.  show 
superintendent ;  Mr.  J.  B.  Riding  was  re- 
appointed secretary,  and  asked  to  accept  an 
honorarium  of  £10.  The  various  committees 
were  re-elected ;  Mr.  Horace  Wright  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Publication  Committee;  and 
three  vacancies  on  the  general  committee  were 
filled  hy  the  election  of  Messrs.  J.  I.  Lowles,  H. 
Wright  and  G.  F.  iTinley. 


PERPETUAL-FLOWERING  CARNATION 

December  2. — The  seventeenth  show  of  this 
society  was  held  on  the  above  date  in  the  R.H.S. 
Hall,  Westminster.  The  exhibits  of  Carna- 
tions were  fewer  than  usual,  because  most  of 
the  prize  money  was  withheld,  but  the  majority 
of  the  exhibits  of  the  previous  day  remained, 
and  together  they  sufficed  to  fill  the  Hall.  The 
principal  falling  off  was  in  the  Competitive 
Classes,  for  the  entries  only  numbered  23,  com- 
pared with  54  last  season.  Two  new  varieties 
were  awarded  Certificates  of  Merit. 

During  the  afternoon  an  auction  sale  of  flowers 
was  held  on  behalf  of  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund, 
and  a  sum  of  nearly  £20  was  realised. 
Open   Classes. 

No  exhibit  was  forthcoming  in  the  class  for  a 
group  of  cut  blooms  in  not  fewer  than  12  varie- 
ties, and  only  two  competed  in  the  class  for  three 
vases  of  12  blooms,  each  of  British  novelties 
distributed  since  January  1,  1912.  Mr.  J.  S. 
Brunton  offered  a  Silver  Challenge  Cup  for  the 
best  exhibit,  and  it  was  won  by  Mr.  C. 
Engelmann,  Saffron  Walden,  with  the  varieties 
Fanny,  a  pink  fancy  flower  striped  with  red, 
Scarlet  Carola  and  Snowstorm.  The  only  other 
competitors,  Messrs.  Allwood  Bros.,  Wivels- 
field, were  awarded  the  2nd  prize  for  Mary  All- 
wood,  Salmon  Enchantress,  and  Queen  Alex- 
andra, pale  salmon. 

Mr.  Engelmann  was  also  successful  in  the 
class  for  three  vases  of  American-raised  novel- 
ties, thus  winning  the  Challenge  Cup  offered  by 
the  American  Carnation  Society.  He  showed 
Enchantress  Supreme,  Gorgeous,  and  Peerless. 
Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.  showed  the  fine 
scarlet  variety  Champion  (see  Supplementary 
Illustration)  in  this  class,  whilst  Messrs.  All- 
wood  Bros,  staged  a  fine  vase  of  the  pale-pink 
Enchantress  Supreme. 

The  class  for  12  varieties  in  vases,  25  blooms 
of  each  sort,  brought  forth  two  fine  collections. 
The  1st  prize  included  the  handsome  Challenge 
Cup  presented  by  Mr.  George  Monro,  jun.,  and 
it  was  won  by  Mr.  C.  Engelmann,  Saffron 
Walden,  who  showed  splendid  blooms  of  Benora, 
White  Wonder.  Carola,  Georgeous,  Lady  North- 
cliffe.  Lady  Meyer,  Sunstar,  Colleen,  Scarlet 
Carola,  Fanny,  White  Enchantress,  and  En- 
chantress Supreme ;  2nd,  Col.  Rideout,  Clury 
Nurseries,  Langley,  with  Mikado,  Sunstar,  Win- 
sor,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Ward,  British  Triumph, 
Baroness   de  Brienen,    and   others. 

Prizes  were  offered  by  Mr.  E.  Draps-Boudry, 
Oostdunkerke,  Belgium,  for  50  blooms  of  one 
variety  in  a  vase.  There  was  only  one  exhibit — 
the  variety  Enchantress,  shown  by  Mr.  J. 
Jenner,  Rayleigh,  and  he  was  awarded  the  1st 
prize. 

Messrs.  Allwood  Bros,  exhibited  the  best 
vase  of  Princess  Dagmar,  a  fine  clove-coloured 
variety,  thus  winning  the  Cup  offered  by  Messrs. 
Patten  and  Co.,  U.S.A. 

In  the  nurserymen's  classes  Sir  Randolf 
Baker,  Bart.,  Blandford  (gr.  Mr.  Usher),  won 
the  1st  prize  offered  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Page  for 
six  plants  in  six  varieties;  Caipt.  Macpherson 
the  1st  prizes  in  Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.'s 
classes  for  the  variety  Baroness  de  Brienen.  and 
not  fewer  than  four  of  the  firm's  novelties, 
whilst  the  Countess  of  Derby  showed  the  best 
vase  of  British-raised  seedlings,  thus  winning 
the  Cup  offered  by  Mrs.   Frederick  Norman. 

Group  of  Plants. — Two  exhibits  were  staged 
in  the  class  for  a  group  of  Perpetual-flowering 
Carnations   arranged  in  a  semi-circular  space  ot 


25  square  feet.  Both  were  meritorious  groups, 
but  Mrs.  A.  Morrison,  Winchester  (gr.  Mr.  E. 
J.  Howell),  had  the  slightly  better  exhibit  and 
was  awarded  the  1st  prize ;  Sir  D.  F.  Gooch, 
Bart.,  Chelmsford  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Heath),  being 
placed  2nd. 

Colour  Classes. 

There  were  eight  classes  in  four  sections  for 
varieties  classified  according  to  colour,  (a)  open 
to  all  members,  (b)  open  to  gentlemen's  gar- 
deners and  amateurs,  (c)  open  only  to  amateur 
members,  (d)  open  only  to  members  who  have 
never  won  two  1st  prizes  at  these  shows. 

Twenty-five  blooms  were  required  in  section 
(a),  five  blooms  in  section  (b),  and  three  blooms 
in  (c)  and  (d).  There  was  only  one  competitor 
in  each  of  the  two  sections  for  amateurs,  (c) 
and  (d),  Mrs.  A.  Whitworth,  Datchet,  and  J. 
Mackenzie,  Esq.,  Shooter's  Hill,  respectively, 
and  both  were  awarded  seven  1st  prizes  and  one 
2nd  prize. 

The  varieties  and  exhibitors  in  (a)  and  (b) 
were  as  follows  : — 

Enchantress,  Lady  Meyer,  B.  F.  Felton,  and 
similar  colours. — (a)  1st,  Laura  Webber  (Messrs. 
W.  Wells  and  Co.)  ;  2nd,  Delioe  (Mr.  H.  J. 
Dudney,  Erith)  ;  (b)  1st,  R.  F.  Felton  (The 
Countess  of  Derby,  Sunningdale,  Berkshire ;  gr. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Reed) ;  2nd,  Enchantress  Supreme 
(Mrs.   Frederick  Norman,   Much  Hadham). 

Baroness  de  Brienen,  Lady  Northcliffe,  Pitnk 
Delight,  and  similar  colours. — (a)  1st,  Pink  Sen- 
sation (W.  Wells  and  Co.).  This  exhibit  was 
awarded  the  Silver-gilt  Medal  offered  for  the 
best  vase  in  the  show ;  2nd,  Lady  Northcliffe 
(Mr.  Jenner,  Rayleigh) ;  (b)  1st,  Baroness  de 
Brienen  (The  Countess  of  Derby)  ;  2nd,  Lady 
Northcliffe  (Capt.  Duncan  Macpherson,  Yeovil; 
gr.  Mr.  H.  Cullwick). 

Rose  Pink  Enchantress,  Winson,  Pioneer,  and 
similar  colours. — There  were  no  competitors  in 
section  (a),  but  in  (b)  the  awards  were  : — 1st, 
Rose  Pink  Enchantress  (J.  Cross,  Esq.,  Rugby; 
gr.,  Mr.  W.  Dance)  ;  2nd,  the  same  variety 
(shown  by  The  Countess  of  Derby). 

Lawson,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Ward,  and  similar 
colours. — (a)  1st,  Good  Cheer  (W.  Wells  and 
Co.,  the  only  exhibitor);  (b)  1st,  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Ward  (Capt.  Macpherson);  2nd,  Lady  Alington 
(Mr.  Cross). 

White.— (a)  1st,  White  Wonder  (Mr.  H.  T. 
Mason,  Hampton  Hill)  ;  (b)  2nd,  Wivelsfield 
Wonder  (Messrs.  Allwood  Bros.)  ;  (b)  1st  and 
2nd,  White  Wonder.  Shown  by  the  Countess  of 
Derby  and  Mrs.  F.  Norman,  respectively. 

Scarlet. — (a)  1st,  Champion  (Wells  and  Co.)  ; 
2nd,  Scarlet  Glow  (Mr.  Mason)  ;  (b)  1st,  St. 
Nicholas,  shown  by  Mr.  Cross  .■  2nd,  Scarlet 
Glow,  shown  by  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Rugby  (gr.  Mr. 
E.  Burbidge). 

Crimson  or  Clove. — (a)  1st,  Warrior  (Mr. 
Mason)  ;  2nd,  Triumph  (Mr.  Jenner)  ;  (b)  the 
variety  Carola  won  the  three  prizes,  the  best 
blooms  being  shown  by  the  Countess  of  Derby. 

Any  other  self  variety. — (a)  1st,  Mary  All- 
wood  (Allwood  Bros.)  ;  2nd,  Mikado  (Mr. 
Dudney)  ;  (b)  1st,  Mikado,  heliotrope  with  rose 
shading  (Mr.  Cross)  ;  2nd,  Fairmount  (Mr.  H. 
Bridle,  Wimborne). 

The  variety  Mandarin,  shown  by  Mr.  Cross, 
was  adjudged  the  best  fancy  in  Class  40 ;  Benora, 
shown  by  Messrs.  Wells  and  Co.,  the  best 
fancy  in  Class  14;  and  this  firm  won  the  1st 
prize  in  Messrs.  Geo  Mount  and  Sons'  class  for 
12  blooms  of  any  registered  variety  not  in  com- 
merce with   Pink  Sensation. 

Certificates   of  Merit. 

Delice. — A  clear  pink  variety  of  the  Enchan- 
tress type,  the  blooms  measuring  more  than  3 
inches  across.     Shown  by  Mr.   H.   Dudney. 

Nora  West. — The  colour  is  salmon-pink,  and 
the  petals  have  good  substance.  The  variety 
is  very  free  blooming  and  recommended  for 
winter  flowering.     Shown  by  Mr.  West. 

Non- Competitive  Awards. 
Large  Gold  Medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  C. 
Engelmann,  Saffron  Walden,  and  Mr.  A.  F. 
Dutton,  Iver  ;  Gold  Medals  to  Messrs.  Allwood 
Bros.,  Wivelsfield,  and  Messrs.  Stuart  Low 
and  Co.,  Enfield;  Silver-gilt  Medal  to  Mr.  H. 
Burnett,  Guernsey ;  and  a  Silver  Medal  to 
Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  all  of 
whom  staged  Carnations. 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 

November  19. — Members  of  Committee  pre- 
sent :  Rev.  J.  Crombleholme  (in  the  chair), 
Messrs.  R.  Ashworth,  J.  Bamber,  J.  Cypher, 
A.  G.  Ellwood,  J.  Evans,  A.  Hanmer,  J.  Howes, 
A.  J.  Keeling,  D.  McLeod,  W.  J.  Morgan,  C. 
Parker,  W.  Shackleton,  H.  Thorp,  Z.  A.  Ward, 
G.   Weatherby  and  H.   Arthur   (secretary). 

R.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Newchurch  (gr.  Mr. 
Gilden),  was  awarded  a  Large  Silver  Medal  for 
a  group  comprising  Odontoglossum  crispum 
Mrs.  J.  Helm,  0.  amabile  Ashworth's  var., 
O.  Rouge  Dragon,  0.  Lambeauianum  Fletcheri, 
Cattleya  Alcimeda  var.  Antiochus,  C.  labiata 
Andromache,  Cypripedium  Dreadnought,  C. 
Queen  Alexandra,  C.  Eve,  Oncidium  Rogersii 
and  others. 

Col.  J.  Rutherford,  M.P.,  Blackburn  (gr. 
Mr.  Lupton),  was  also  awarded  a  Large  Silver 
Medal  for  a  group  composed  principally  of 
Cattleya  labiata  in  variety,  Sophro-Cattleya 
Doris,  Brasso-Cattleyas,  Cypripedium  Shogun, 
C.  Leeanum  Balliae,  C.  Thalia  Mrs.  F.  Wel- 
lesley,  C.  Maudiae  and  others. 

Wm.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Walton  Grange  (gr. 
Mr.  Howes),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for 
a  group.  Notable  plants  were  Odontoglossum 
crispum  Hololeucum  Ashford  var.,  0.  Pesca- 
torei  album,  Cypripedium  Eileen,  C.  Queen 
Alexandra,  C.  Arthurianum,  C.  insigne 
Sanderae,  C.  i.  Snow  Queen,  Miltonia  Bleueana 
Stevensii,  M.  Leopoldii,  Cattleya  labiata 
Athene,   Oncidium  cheirophorum   and  others. 

Messrs.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham,  were 
awarded  a  Large  Silver  Medal  for  a  group  of 
choice  Cypripediums. 

Other  exhibitors  were  S.  Gratrix,  Esq., 
Whalley  Range  (gr.  Mr.  Brown) ;  Z.  A.  Ward, 
Esq.,  Northenden  (gr.  Mr.  Weatherby);  P. 
Smith,  Esq.,  Ashton-on-Mersey  (gr.  Mr.  E. 
Thompson)  ;  H.  J.  Bromilow,  Esq.,  Rann  Lea 
(gr.  Mr.  W.  J.  Morgan)  ;  Messrs.  Sander  and 
Sons,  St.  Albans;  Messrs.  A.  J.  Keeling  and 
Sons,  Bradford ;  Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean, 
Cooksbridge ;  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co., 
Haywards  Heath;  and  Mr.  W.  Shackleton, 
Bradford. 

AWARDS. 
First-class  Certificates. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Hololeucum. — A  large, 
round  flower  with  yellow  blotch  on  the  lip. 

0.  Hermes. — Petals  madder-crimson,  with 
sepals  of  a  browner  shade.  Both  shown  by 
Wm.  Thompson,  Esq. 

0.  crispum  Mrs.  J.  Helm  {Rossendale  x 
Empress  of  India). — A  large  flower  with  blotches 
of  a  crimson-madder  colour. 

Cattleya  Alcimeda  var.  Antiochus  (Gaskelli- 
ana  alba  X  labiata  alba). — The  segments  are 
broad  and  there  are  yellow  lines  in  the  throat. 
Both  shown  by  R.  Ashworth,  Esq. 

Odontoglossum  Zulu  (Harryanum  X  eximium). 
— Sepals  and  petals  crimson-madder,  with 
purple  lined  tips  and  white  edges.  Exhibited  by 
Z.  A.  Ward,  Esq. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Cypripedium.  Actactis  Ethel  (Leeanum  Clinka- 
berryamtm  x  Harefield  Hall),  C.  Boyal  George 
(Uamsianum  X  Minos  Youngii),  Cattleya 
Helius  var.  Mary  Amelia  (Iris  x  aurea).  All 
exhibited  by  S.  Gratrix,  Esq. 

Cattleya  labiata  Andromache  and  Sophro- 
Cattleya  Pearle  (C.  Portia  x  S.-C.  Doris).  Both 
shown  by  R.  Ashworth,  Esq. 

Cypripedium  Eileen  (Euryades  x  Beekmanii), 
from  Wm.  Thompson,  Esq. 

C.  Selene  (Triumphans  x  Godcfroyae),  from 
H.  A.  Bromilow,  Esq. 

C.  Beginald  Young  var.  Calliope  (Harefield 
Hall  x  Hitchensae),  from  Messrs.  A.  J.  Keeling 
and  Sons. 


LANCASTER    HORTICULTURAL. 

The  annual  Chrysanthemum  Show  of  the  Lan- 
caster Horticultural  Association  having  been 
abandoned,  a  series  of  exhibitions  have  been 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  meetings  and  lec- 
tures. The  first  lecture  was  given  by  Rev.  Fr. 
Langtree,  of  Grange;  the  subject  was  "Roses," 
illustrated  by  autochrome  slides.  The  competi- 
tion   was    for    Apples.       Splendid    fruits    were 
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shown,  especially  the  dessert  variety  Chas.  Ross. 
The  last  lecture  was  one  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Black, 
gardener  to  Lord  Ashton,  and  his  subject 
"Vegetables,"  illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  The 
exhibition  comprised  decorative  and  single 
Chrysanthemums.  Mr.  S.  F.  Curtis  showed 
the  best  decorative  variety,  having  handsome 
blooms  of  Felton's  Favourite ;  Mr.  G.  Barwise 
showed  a  good  vase  of  he  Pactole.  Single 
Chrysanthemums  were  a  feature,  and  Mr. 
Curtis  again  excelled  with  the  variety 
Josephine  ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Winder,  with  Mensa. 


LINNEAN. 

November  5. — At  a  meeting  of  this  society, 
held  on  the  5th  ult.,  the  following  invitation 
was  read  from  the  chair  : — 

"Belgian  Naturalists  in  England. — Any 
Fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society  who  is  acquainted 
with  any  Belgian  botanist  or  zoologist  now  in 
England,  is  requested  to  communicate  with  the 
general  secretary,  who  will  submit  the  name  to  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  Council  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

"  The  committee  are  empowered  to  invite 
Belgian  botanists  and  zoologists  (whether  ladies 
or  gentlemen)  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
society,  and  to  make  use  of  the  library,  under 
certain  restrictions  as  to  borrowing  books. 
Notices  of  the  meetings  will  be  sent  to  them 
during  their  stay   in  this   country." 


M  A  R  K  E  T  S. 


Plants  in  Pots,  &c.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices— Cont. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  December  2. 
Cut  Flowers,  &e.,  Average  Wholesale  Prlees. 


THE     WEATHER. 

THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

Week  ending  December  2. 
A  Very  Warm  and  Wet  Week. — The  last  eight  days 
and  nights  have  been  all  warm  for  the  time  of  year, 
and  on  one  night  the  exposed  thermometer  never  fell 
lower  than  45° — a  very  high  minimum  for  the  end  of 
November.  The  ground  is  now  1°  warmer  at  2  feet 
deep,  and  2°  warmer  at  1  foot  deep,  than  is  season- 
able. Rain  fell  on  five  days,  to  the  total  depth  of 
rather  more  than  an  inch.  During  the  week  5i  gallons 
of  rainwater  have  come  through  the  bare  soil  percola- 
tion gauge,  and  4.1  gallons  through  that  on  which 
short  grass  is  growing.  Both  gauges  are  a  yard  square 
and  2£  feet  deep.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for 
1  hour  50  minutes  a  day,  which  is  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  a  day  above  the  average  for  the  same  period  of 
the  year.  On  three  consecutive  days  no  sunshine  at 
all  was  recorded.  On  the  contrary,  on  two  other 
days  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  for  over  five  hours. 
The  winds  have  been  as  a  rule  high,  but  in  no  hour 
did  the  mean  velocity  exceed  eighteen  miles — direc- 
tion S.S.W.  The  average  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
air  at  3  p.m.  fell  short  of  a  seasonable  quantity  for 
that  hour  by  5  per  cent. 

NOVEMBER. 
Warm,  and  Rather  Dry,  With  a  Good  Record  of  Sun- 
shine.— Taken  as  a  whole,  this  was  a  warm  November. 
The  first  thirteen  and  the  last  six  days  of  the  month 
were  very  warm,  but  during  the  intervening  eleven 
days  low  temperatures  as  a  rule  prevailed,  both  during 
the  daytime  and  at  night.  On  the  warmest  day  the 
temperature  in  ihe  thermometer  screen  rose  to  62°, 
making  this  the  warmest  November  day  for  twelve 
years.  On  the  coldest  night  the  exposed  thermometer 
registered  13°  of  frost,  which  is  slightly  above  the 
average  extreme  minimum  for  the  month.  Rain  fell  on 
seventeen  days,  and  to  the  total  depth  of  2£  inches, 
which  is  {  inch  less  than  the  November  average.  A 
few  flakes  of  snow  fell  on  two  days.  The  sun  shone 
on  an  average  for  2  hours  20  minutes  a  day,  which  is 
half  an  hour  a  day  longer  than  the  mean  duration  for 
November — making  this,  with  four  exceptions,  the 
sunniest  November  yet  recorded  here.  There  were  only 
seven  days  which  were  altogether  sunless.  The  winds 
were,  taking  the  month  as  a  whole,  of  about  average 
strength.  In  the  windiest  hour  the  mean  velocity 
rose  to  twenty-one  miles — direction  W.N.W.  The 
average  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  fell  short  of  a  seasonable  quantity  for 
that  hour  by  5  per  cent. 

THE  AUTUMN. 
Dry,  Rather  Warm,  and  Very  Sunny. — Taken  as  a 
whole,  this  was  rather  a  warm  autumn,  September 
being  of  about  average  temperature,  while  October 
and  November  were  both  unseasonably  warm.  The 
total  rainfall,  taking  the  three  months  as  a  whole, 
was  a  good  deal  below  the  average  for  the  season, 
September  being  exceptionally  dry,  October  dry.  and 
November  slightly  below  average.  The  sun  shone  on 
an  average  for  4  hours  3  minutes  a  day,  making  this, 
with  one  exception  (1911).  the  sunniest  autumn  I  have 
yet  recordfd  here  September  proved  unusually  sunny, 
October  rather  dull,  while  in  November  there  was,  for 
the  month,  a  remarkably  good  record  of  sunshine. 

OUR  UNDERGROUND  WATER  SUPPLY. 
Since  the  winter  half  of  the  present  drainage  year 
began  in  October  the  total  rainfall  has  fallen  short  of 
the  average  for  the  previous  fifty-eight  years  by 
li  inches  which  is  equivalent  to  a  deficiency  of  26.015 
gallons  on  each  acre  in  this  district.  At  the  same  time 
last  year  there  was  an  excess  of  17.640  gallons  per  acre. 
E.  M.,  Berkhamsted,  December  2,  19U. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Arums(Richardias) 

per  doz. 

3  6-50 

Azalea,  white,  per 

doz.  bunches. . 

4  0-46 

Bouvardia,      pink, 

per  doz.  bun. .  - 

5  0-60 

—  white 

5  0-60 

Camellias,     white, 

per  doz.  blooms 

19-20 

Carnations,         per 

dozen    blooms, 

best   American 

varieties 

13-19 

—  smaller,        per 

doz.  bunches. . 

10  0-12  0 

—  Carola     (crim- 

son),extralarge 

2  0-26 

—  Malmaison.per 

doz.        blooms 

pink 

10  0*12  0 

Chrysanthemum, 

specim  en 

blooms,  white. 

per  doz. 

2  0-30 

—  yellow  per  doz. 

2  0-26 

—  pink            ,, 

19-20 

—  bronze       ,. 

19-20 

—  white,  medium 

per  doz. 

16-19 

—  coloured,     per 

doz 

13-19 

—  Spray,     white, 

per  doz.  bun.. . 

4  0-60 

—  —  yellow,    per 

doz.  bun. 

4  0-60 

pink,       per 

doz.  bun. 

5  0-  S  0 

bronze,    per 

doz.  bun. 

4  0-60 

—  singles,    dis- 

budded,      per 

doz.  blooms  . . 

0  9-  1  3 

sprays,    per 

doz.  bunches  . . 

4  0-80 

Eucharis,   per  doz. 

2  0-26 

Gardenias,  per  box 

of    15    and    IS 

blooms.. 

2  6-36 

Hyacinths,  Roimn, 

O's,     per    doz. 

bunches 

10  0-1S  0 

Lapageria  alba,  per 

doz.  blooms    .. 

—    — 

Lilium      auratum. 

pet  bunch 

2  6-30 

—  longitl  orum, 

per  doz.,    long 

2  6-39 

short 

2  6-  3  0 

Lilium  lancifolium 
album,  long  . . 

short    .. 

rubrum,  per 

doz.,  long 

—  short    . . 

Lily-of- the -Valley, 
per  dozen 
bunches : 

—  extra  special . . 

—  special . . 

—  ordinary 
Marguerites,      per 

doz.  bunches  . . 
Narcissus,      Soliel 

d'or,     per      doz. 

bun. 
Orchids,  per  doz. : 

—  Cattleya 

—  Cypripedium . . 

—  Odontoglossum 
crispum 

Pelargoniums,  per 
doz.  bunches, 
double    scarlet 

—  White,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Poinstttias,  per 
doz.  blooms    . . 

Roses :  per  dozen 
blooms,  Bride 

—  Kaiserin  Au- 
gusta   Victoria 

—  LadyHillingdon 

—  Liberty 

— -  Madame  A. 
Chatenay 

—  Melody 

—  My  Maryland.. 

—  Niphetos 

■—  Prince  de  Bul- 
garie     . . 

—  Richmond 

—  Sunburst 

—  Sunrise 

—  White  Crawford 
Tuberoses,  on  stems, 

per  doz 

—  short,  per  doz. 
Violets.English.per 

do/,  bunches  . . 

—  Princess  of 
Walea.doz.bun. 

White  Heather,  per 
doz.  bunches  . . 


s.d.  s.d. 


19-20 
10-20 


1  6 


15  0   — 
10  0-12  0 
8  0-  9  0 

16-20 


9  0-10  0 
16-20 


6  0-60 


9  0-12  0 
16-26 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Croton,  per  dozen  18  0-30  6 
Cyclamen,  48's,  per 

doz. 
Dracaena,       green, 

per  dozen 
Erica,    gracilis, 

thumbs,  per 

doz 

48's,  per  doz. 

—  hyemalis,  48's, 
per  doz. 

—  —  alba 

—  nivalis,    48's, 
per  dozen 

—  —  thumbs, 
per  doz. 

Ferns,   in    thumbs, 
per  100  . . 

—  in    small     and 
large  60s 

—  in      48  s,      per 
dozen    .. 

—  choicer     sorts, 
per  dozen 

—  in      32's,      per 
doz 

Remarks. — Trade  in  this  department  is  not  so  good 
as  is  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year,  but  a  slight 
improvement  is  apparent  this  week.  Ferns  and  Palms 
are  in  greater  demand,  as  also  are  Solanums,  Cycla- 
men, White  Spiraea,  Poinsettias,  and  Lilium  Harrisii, 
but  there  is  still  a  great  quantity  of  Ericas  on  the 
market. 

Fruit :  Average  Wholesale  Pplees. 
Apples—  s.d.  s  d    [  s.d.  s.d 

—  English,    cook- 


1  6- 
1  3- 
1  6- 


2  0 
1  6 

3  6 


10-26 
13-19 
13-19 

13-16 


1  6- 
1  6- 
1  3- 
1  0- 
1  6- 

0  5- 
0  4 


2  0 

3  6 
2  0 

1  6 

2  6 


4  0-60 


Cut  Foliage,  &c:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d. 

2  0. 


Adia  ntiim  Fern 
(Maidenhair) 
best,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Agrostis  (Fairy 
Grass),  per  doz. 
bunches 

Asparagus  plumo- 
sus,  long  trails, 
per  half-dozen 

—  medium,     doz. 
bunches 

—  Sprengeri 
Autumn       foliage, 

various,        per 

doz.  bunches  . . 
Carnation    foliage, 

doz.  bunches  . 
Croton  foliage, 

doz.  bunches  . . 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

5  0-  (5  0 

2  0-40 

10-20 

12  018  0 
6  0-12  0 

6  0-10  0 

3  0-50 

12  0-15  0 

Cycas    leaves,    per 

doz 

Eulalia     japonica, 

per  bunch 
Fern,   French,  per 

doz.  bunches . . 
Honesty,  per  doz. 

bun. 
Lichen    Moss,    per 

doz.  boxes 
Moss,         gross 

bunches 
Myrtle,  doz.  bnchs. 

English, 

small-  leaved 
—  French,        per 

doz.  bunches . . 
Pernettia,  well 

berried,        per 

doz.  bunches  . . 


1  0- 
0  6- 


10  0 
10  0- 


s.d. 
9  0 
1  6 
0  S 
12  0 
12  0 


0  0    — 


6  0    — 


1  0- 


8  0- 


1  3 
9  0 


Remarks.— Business  is  more  brisk  this  week,  white 
flowers  being  in  great  demand.  There  is  still  an 
abundant  supply  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  better  prices 
are  being  realised  for  good  white  specimens  and  spray 
white.  Of  coloured  varieties,  of  which  there  is  a  good 
selection,  pink  and  bronze  are  selling  well.  Richardias 
(Arums)  are  scarce,  and  the  highest  price  since 
Easter  has  been  realised  for  them.  Of  Carnations, 
white  and  scarlet  varieties  are  selling  the  best.  Gar- 
denias. Tuberoses  and  Bouvardias  are  becoming  scarce. 
Poinsettias  and  Roman  Hyacinths  are  gradually  in- 
creasing in  quantity,  but  the  demand  is  not  great. 
The  supply  being  limited,  high  prices  are  being 
asked  for  good  specimens  of  Roman  Hyacinths.  Red 
Roses  are  more  in  demand  than  those  of  other  colours. 
Violets  are  more  plentiful,  and  the  prices  more  reason- 
able. It  is  expected  that  the  first  consignment  cf 
Violets  from  the  South  of   France  will  arrive   soon. 

Plants  in  Pots,  &e. :   Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Aralia       Sieboldii, 

dozen 
Araucaria   excelsa, 

per  dozen 
Asparagus    plumo- 

sus  nanus,  per 

dozen  . . 

—  Sprengeri 
Aspidistra,  perdpz. 

green    .. 

—  variegated 


s.d. 


18  0 


s.d. 
6  0 
21  0 


10  0- 
6  0- 


12  0 

8  0 


18  0^ 
30  0 


•30  n 
-60  0 


0  0-12  0 

10  0-12  0 

3  0-60 
8  0-90 

8  0-10  0 
10  0-12  0 

9  0-10  0 

3  0-50 

8  0-12  0 

12  0-20  0 

6  0-60 

8  0-12  0 

10  0-18  0 

.  d.  s.  d. 
Geonoma    gracilis, 

60's,  per  dozen    6  0-80 

—  larger,  each    . .     2  6-76 
Kentia       Belmore- 

ana,  per  dozen    6  0-80 

—  Forsteriana, 
60's,  per  dozen    4  0-80 

larger,    per 

doz 18  0-36  0 

Latania  borbonica, 

per  dozen  . .  12  0-30  0 
Lilium    lancifolium 

album,  per  doz.  18  0-24  0 

—  —  rubrum, 
per  dozen        . .  15  0-21  0 

—  longiflorum,  per 
dozen    ..         ..15  0-18  0 

Lily-«if-the-Valley,  — 

48*8,  per  dozen  24  0-30  0 
Marguerites,  in  48's, 

per  doz.,  white  8  0-10  0 
Pandanua  Veitchii, 

per  dozen  . .  36  0-48  0 
Phoenix     rupicola, 

each  . .  . .  2  6-21  0 
Poinsettias,       48's, 

per  doz.  . .     9  0-10  0 


_j  per  bus.  ..     3  6-46 

dessert,  per 

£  bushel  ..     2  0-60 

—  Nova      Scotia, 
per  brl.  ..  12  0-20  0 

—  United  States, 
per  barrel       ..  13  0-18  0 

—  Californian, 
per  box  . .     5  0-70 

—  Oregon,  per  box  7  0-10  0 
Bananas,  bunch : 

—  Medium  . .     6  0  — 

—  X-medium      ..     7  0  — 

—  Extra   . .         . .     8  0  — 

—  Double  X        ..     9  0  — 

—  Giant    ..         ..10  0-12  0 

—  Red,  per  ton  . .  £20     — 

—  Jamaica,  p.  ton  £10- £11 
Cobnuts,  per  lb.  ..  0  4£-  0  5 
Cranberries, per  case  8  0-12  6 

Remarks.— Fewer  supplies  of  Apples  have  arrived  from 
home  growers,  the  principal  varieties  available  being 
Bramley's  Seedling,  Dumelow's  Seedling  (syn.  Welling- 
ton), Blenheim  Pippin,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  There 
has  been  a  decided  shortage  of  Apples  from  the  Colo- 
nies. The  following  varieties  of  Pears  are  now  avail- 
able :  Keiffer,  Winter  Nelis,  Easter  Beurre,  Glou  Mor- 
ceau,  and  Doyenne^  du  Cornice.  Almeria  Grapes  in 
barrels  of  about  3  dozen  lbs.  are  good  and  plentiful. 
Supplies  of  Black  Alicante  and  Gros  Colmar  Grapes  are 
up  to  the  average,  and,  as  is  usual  at  this  time  of  year, 
the  supplies  of  Muscats  are  lessening.  Figs,  Dates,  and 
Carlsbad  Plums  will  be  scarce  this  season.  Tropical 
fruits  available  include  Persimmons,  Custard  Apples 
and  Pineapples,  the  latter  being  very  plentiful.  E.  H.  R., 
Covent   Garden,  December  2. 

Vegetables :  Average  Wholesale  Prlees. 


Grapes :     Alicante, 

per  lb 0  7-16 

—  Almeria,  per 
barrel  of  3  doz. 
lbs 10  6-15  0 

—  English,  Gros 
Colmar,  per  lb.    0  S*  1  9 

—  Muscat  of 
Alexandria      ..    2  0-40 

—  <  'anon  Hall,  per 
lb 2  0-50 

Medlars,  peri  sieve  3  0-40 
Melons  ..  ..  0  9-20 
Nuts.Brazils.p.cwt.  60  0   — 

—  Chestnuts,  per 
bag  ..14  0-21  0 

Pears,      American, 

per  barrel       . .  22  0-32  0 

—  Califo  rnian, 
per  case  ..  12  6-15  0 

—  stewing,  per 
bushel..  ..     7  0-80 


s.d.  s.d. 
Asparagus      (Paris 

Green),perbun.     3  6-46 
Beans,  French,  per 

lb 10-16 

Beetroot,     per 

bushel  . .         . .     2  6-30 
Brussels     Sprouts, 

per  £  bus. 
Cabbages,  per  tally 
Carrots,  per  cwt.  . . 
Cauliflowers,      per 

tally      . . 
Celeriac,  per  doz. 
Celery,  perdoz.  bun.     7  0-90 
Chicory,    Belgium, 

per  lb 

Cucumbers,  perdoz.    4  0- 
Esuhallots,    per    £ 

sieve     .. 
Garlic,  per  lb. 
Globe     artichokes, 

per  doz.  . .     3  6-50 

Herbs,     per     doz. 

bunches  . .     2  0-90 

Horseradish,    Eng- 
lish, per  bundle    2  0-26 


0  9-10 
8  0-10  0 

2  6-30 

12  0-15  0 

3  6 


0  4-05 


2  0-26 
0  6-07 


s.d.  s.d. 
16-20 

2  6-30 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Begonia  Gloire   de 

Lorraine,    4S's, 

per  dozen        ..  10  0-12  0 
Cacti,  various,  per 

tray  of  16's     . .     4  0   — 

tray  of  1  "s     ..     6  0   — 
Chrysanthemum, 

48's.  per  dozen    6  0-12  0 
Cocos   Weddeliana, 

48's,  per  doz.       18  0-30  0 
60's,  per  doz.     8  0-12  0 


Leeks,  per  dozen  .. 
Lettuce,  per  doz. . . 
Mushrooms,    culti 

vated,  per  lb. . .  0  10-  1  0 

—  Buttons  ..  0  10-  1  0 
Mustard  and  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun- 
nets      ..         ..  0  10.  1  n 
Onions,  per  cwt.   . .  10  0-12  0 
Parsnips,   per  cwt.    4  0-46 
Peas,  per  lb.  ..     0  9-10 

Potatos,   new,  per 

lb 0  6-08 

Seakale,    per    doz. 

punnets  ..  15  0-18  0 

Spinach,  per  bus...     3  0-36 
Tomatos,  English, 

per  doz.  lbs.   . .     4  6-56 

—  seconds  ..     2  0-40 

—  Teneriffe,     per 
bundle   .  ..14  0-22  0 

Turnip,  English, 'per 

cwt 2  0-40 

Turnip  tops,  p.  bus.  1  0-  1  G 
Watercres*,  p.  doz.  0  6-08 
Remarks.— There  has  only  been  a  limited  supply  of 
English  Tomatos  and  Cucumbers,  and  Teneriffe  Toma- 
tos are  likely  to  continue  to  be  scarce,  there  only 
being  half  a  crop  available.  French  Beans,  Cauliflowers, 
Cabbages,  Lettuce  and  Mushrooms  are  all  scarce.  Trade 
in  all  departments  has  shown  an  improvement. — 
E.  H.  R.,  Covent  Garden,  December  2. 
New  Potatos. 
s.  d.  s.d.  I  Dunbar—  s.d.  ft.d. 

3  6-  3  9  I  Langworthy  . .     5  6   — 

3  3-36     Essex  ..         ..     36-39 
Kent            . .         . .     3  6-40 

4  9-50   '  Lincoln        ..         ..     33-40 
Remarks.— Trade   is   fairly   good.      Stocks    in   London 

are  moderately  heavv.  and  prices  remain  about  the 
same  as  last  week.— Edward  J.  Newborn,  Covent  Garden 
and  St.  Pancras,  December  2. 


Bedford 

Blackland   . . 
Dunbars  —  Up-to 
d-te 
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DEBATING     SOCIETIES. 


LAW     NOTE. 


CHELMSFORD  AND    DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.- 

The  third  meeting  of  the  winter  session  was  held  in 
the  East  Anglian  Institute  of  Agriculture  on  Friday, 
the  6th  ult.  Mr.  C.  E.  Searles  occupied  the  chair, 
and  about  25  members  were  present.  Mr.  Healy,  of 
Danbury,  gave  a  lecture  on  "  Rock  Gardens."  He  ex- 
plained certain  matters  that  called  for  consideration 
before  laying  out  a  rock  garden,  and  described  the 
best  position  for  such  a  garden.  Advice  was  given 
as  to  the  arranging  of  the  rocks  in  order  to 
get  the  best  possible  effect.  Mr.  Healy  gave  a  list  of 
the  best  kinds  of  rockery  plants,  and  described  the  posi- 
tions they  should  occupy.  Last  summer  the  members  of 
the  association  visited  Danbury  Park,  and  inspected 
the  beautiful  rock  garden  which  is  under  Mr.  Healy's 
care. 

The    fourth    meeting    of    the   winter   session    was 

held  in  the  East  Anglian  Institute  of  Agriculture.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Hull  presided,  and  about  sixty  members  were 
present.  Previous  to  the  lecture  the  annual  exhibi- 
tion was  held.  There  were  ten  classes,  and  the  com- 
petition was  keen,  especially  in  the  fruit  classes,  where 
the  judges  awarded  three  extra  prizes.  During  the 
evening  Mr.  E.  H.  Christy  gave  a  lecture  on  "  Sweet 
Peas." 

KILMARNOCK  AND    DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.— 

The  second  meeting  of  the  winter  session  was  held  on 
the  11th  ult.,  Mr.  A.  Dewar  presiding  over  a  good 
attendance  of  members.  Bailie  S.  Arnott,  Dumfries, 
delivered  a  lecture,  with  limelight  illustrations,  on 
"Moraine  Gardening."  Mr.  Arnott  said  that  one  of 
the  chief  causes  leading  up  to  the  present  interest 
displayed  in  moraine  gardening  had  been  the  endeav- 
our to  solve  the  problem  of  preventing  certain  alpines 
from  damping  off  or  rotting  at  the  neck  in  the  winter 
months.  The  gravel  or  chips  comprising  the  surface 
layer  of  a  properly  drained  moraine  practically  over- 
comes this  difficulty.  He  advocated  excavating  the 
site  to  a  depth  of  about  18  inches,  and  placing  first  a 
6-inch  layer  of  drainage  material  in  position.  On  top 
of  this  should  be  arranged  6  inches  of  good  soil  and  the 
remaining  space  should  be  composed  of  either'  gravel 
or  whinstone  chips.  Other  materials  might  be  used  for 
this  surface  layer,  but  all  possess  certain  objectionable 
features.  The  moraine  should  be  in  full  sun  and  not 
Bubject  to  drip  from  trees.  A  moraine  constructed  on  a 
slope  is  preferable  to  one  on  the  level  and  water  run- 
ning through  or  adjoining  is  generally  desirable. 

BIRMINGHAM    AND    DISTRICT  GARDENERS'. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  the  19th  ult.  Mr.  J.  Higley 
presided.  The  treasurer,  Mr.  W.  Spinks,  delivered  an 
address  on  "Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs."  Mr.  Spinks 
dealt  with   his    subject    under  the   following  headings  : 

(1)  Large    flowering    shrubs    of   ornamental    character ; 

(2)  the  smaller  or  freer-flowering  kinds  ;  (3)  evergreens  ; 
(4)  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs.  He  gave  a  select  list  of 
varieties,  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  habits  and 
method  of  cultivation  in  each  case. 

DUMFRIES  AND  GALLOWAY  GARDENERS'. 
The  members  of  this  association  met  in  the  Wesley 
Halls,  Dumfries,  on  the  21st  ult.,  Mr.  S.  Arnott  pre- 
sident, in  the  chair.  Mr.  W.  M'Guffog,  gardener  to 
the  Countess  of  Selkirk,  Balmae,  Kirkcudbright,  gave 
an  address  on  "The  Cultivation  of  the  Pear."  Mr. 
M  Guffog's  remarks  were  well  received  and  led  to  an 
interesting    discussion. 

WARGRAVE     AND     DISTRICT      GARDENERS'. 

Xhe  last  meeting  of  the  Association  was  devoted  to 
competitions  in  Vase  Decoration.  Eight  entered  in  the 
Head  Gardeners'  Class,  in  which  a  large  vase  was  re- 
quired to  be  arranged  for  effect.  The  prizewinners 
were:  1st  Messrs.  F.  Gray;  2nd,  W.  Clarke;  3rd.  H. 
Attlesly.  In  the  Journeyman's  Class,  which  was  for  a 
Table  Decoration  of  one  large  and  four  small  vases, 
there  were  four  competitors,  and  the  prizes  were  won 
by  Messrs  Wixon  (1st)  and  Bishop  (2nd).  The  flowers 
were  sent  to  the  Royal  Berkshire  Hospital  the  following 
morning.  6 

TlfRA?^0*1!!  AN?  D'STRICT  HORTICUL- 
TURAL.— At  the  meeting  held  on  the  24th  ult,  Mr  W 
Coles  delivered  a  lecture  on  "  The  Cultivation  of  Bulbs."' 
hnih.  gaV8,ihe    followinS    directions    lor    growing 

bulbs  in  moss  fibre  in  receptacles  without  drainage 
After  well  soaking  the  fibre  and  squeezing  the  suplr- 
f™s»t'  tiTl .A  P'aCe  a  fe™  lump*  °f  charcoal 
t  1  trie  of  T  the  b°wL  UP°o  t^  charcoal  sprinkle 
a  little  of  the  moss  fibre,  and   on  this  place  the  bulbs 

tor,  of^hLl  "ngtin  'he  b°Z]  t0  Within  an  inoo  of  the 
top  of  bowl  with  more  fibre  pressed  gently  around 
each  bulb.  The  bowls  should  then  be  placed  in  a  dark 
place,  where  plenty  of  air  circulates,  and  left  for  about 

anY^tVe  T1'VT  shouJd  "jammed  periodica^ 
and  if  the  contents  are  dry,  moistened  with  a  little 
rainwater.     During  this  time  the  bulbs  will  have  made 

fh  ■  uZ gA°Wrff,  and  *h°.uld  •«  gradually  exposed  to 
the  light.  A  little  attention  to  watering  is  all  that 
is  required,  and  they  may  be  flowered  in  a  room  or 
greenhouse   as  occasion   requires. 


TRADE     NOTE. 

DITTON  COURT  FAKM,  LTD. 
This  company  has  been  formed  with  a  nominal 
capital  of  £3,000  in  £1  shares,  to  acquire  Ditton 
Court  Farm,  Ditton,  near  Maidstone,  and  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  florists,  nurserymen 
hop  growers,  etc.  The  directors  are  Mr  B  W 
Tolhurst,  of  87,  High  Street,  Southend-on-Sea' 
solicitor,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Tolhurst,  of  Ditton 
Court  Farm,  near  Maidstone. 


STATUTORY  SMALL  TENANTS  AND 
MARKET  GARDENING. 
A  decision  of  Sheriff- Substitute  Sym,  re- 
cently, in  the  Sheriff  Court  of  Perthshire  has 
aroused  considerable  interest,  and  it  is  possible 
that  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  a  higher  court. 
The  decision  in  question  is  held  to  indicate  the 
view  that  a  landlord  is  not  entitled  to  eject  his 
statutory  small  tenant  or  to  order  him  to  put 
his  holding  into  ordinary  agricultural  condition 
on  the  ground  that  he  has  practically  converted 
his  holding  into  a  market  garden.  The  Sheriff- 
Substitute's  judgment  is  given  at  considerable 
length,  but  it  is  held  by  many  that  it  conflicts 
with  a  former  decision  of  the  Land  Court. 


®bituan>. 


Richard  Nisbet. —  We  regret  to  record  the 
death,  at  the  age  of  82,  of  Richard  Nisbet, 
who  was  formerly  gardener  and  bailiff  to  the 
late  Duke  of  Westminster  at  Cliveden.  He 
began  his  gardening  career  under  his  father 
at  the  early  age  of  twelve.  He  filled  positions  in 
various  gardens,  and  later  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment at  Cliveden  as  head.  Here  he  remained 
for  some  years,  but  on  Mr.  Astor  purchasing  the 
estate  Mr.  Nisbet  left  to  take  a  similar  appoint- 


THE  LATE  RICHARD   NISBET. 

ment  with  the  late  R.  Corbett,  Esq.,  at  Adderley 
Hall.  This  was  his  last  charge.  He  stayed 
there  for  some  years,  and  retiring,  went  to  live 
at  Market  Drayton.  During  his  early  life  he 
was  an  enthusiastic  botanist,  and  spent  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  leisure  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  favourite  science.  He  leaves  a  widow  three 
sons,  and  three  daughters. 


Lilium  longiflorum  :  Fairholme.  "Earliest  of 
All  "  is  one  of  the  trade  names  of  an  early 
form  of  Lilium  longiflorum  from  the  southern 
islands  of  Japan,  where  the  bulbs  ripen  early 
and  reach  this  country  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber. It  is  the  "  True  Easter  Lily  "  and 
longiflorum  formosum  "  of  nurserymen's 
catalogues.  Most  growers  have  completely 
abandoned  Harrisii  in  its  favour,  as  in  com- 
parison it  is  much  more  vigorous,  is  earlier, 
and  is  almost  free  from  disease.  For  early 
flowering  it  is  the  most  reliable  Lily,  but  for 
later  work  and  retarding  its  place  is  generally 
taken  by  the  black-stemmed  "  Takesima '" 
form,  which  commences  to  reach  this  country 
towards  the  end  of   November. 


"  Lorette  "  Pruning  :  H.  B.  In  reply  to  your 
questions  Dr.  Durham  replies  as  follows  : — 
All  the  foreign  writers  (excepting  Lorette) 
I  have  read  (French  and  German)  seem 
to  regard  winter  pruning  as  the  means 
of  training  the  "  Charpente "  or  woody 
parts  and  summer  treatment  [i.e.,  either 
pinching,  breaking  (cassement)  or  actual 
pruning  (i.e.,  with  knife  or  secateurs)! 
as  the  means  of  engendering  fruit  production. 
Pekrun  lays  stress  on  sap  movements  in  the 
winter,  and  urges  early  winter  pruning  in 
order  that  this  sap  may  not  be  already  dis- 
tributed in  parts  which  are  to  be  cut  off,  and 
thus  wasted.  M.  le  Cam  likewise  told  me  that 
he  would  do  all  his  winter  work  in  November 
if  it  were  possible.  Coursonne,  vide  article ;: 
Lorette,  fig.  41,  represents  two  coursomies  in 
an  ordinary  sense,  i.e.,  branch  not  charpente 
only  bearing  fruiting  productions.  Lambourde 
=  spur  :  strictly  the  lambourde  is  the  short, 
dowel-like  stalk  supporting  the  bouton  a  fleur, 
or  fruit,  but  "  le  bouton  et  son  support  con- 
stituent une  lambourde."  Shortening  shoots 
(querist  writes  "  spure  "). — Wait  till  spring. 
Thinning  compound  spurs,  i.e.,  lambourdes 
multiples,  is  done  in  November.  Pre-Lorettian. 
writers  advise  only  one,  or  at  most  two,  bou- 
tons  per  lambourde  ;  Lorette,  whose  lambourdes 
are  direct  on  charpente,  allows  as  many  as  five. 
In  thinning  out  multiple  or  compound  ones, 
leave  the  two  or  more  boutons  which  are  best 
placed  and  nearest  the  charpente.  On  Loret- 
tian  principles  fruit  spurs  now,  wood  shoots  in 
the  spring  or  summer  (p.  185).  My  own  prac- 
tice in  conversion  is,  "  Don't  hurry." 

Names  of  Fruits  :  P.  H.  B.  Beurre  Diel ;  1, 
Alf  riston ;  2  and  6,  Lord  Derby ;  3,  Reef 
Winter  Reinette  ;  4,  Brabant  Bellefleur  (syn. 
Glory  of  Flanders)  ;  5,  Rival ;  7,  Whiting  Pip- 
pin;  8,  Newton  Wonder. — John  Melrose.  1, 
Sops  in  Wine ;  2,  Pine  Golden  Pippin ;  3,  not 
recognised ;  4,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg ;  5, 
Flower  of  Herts. — 11".  D.  and  Sons.  Beurre 
Benisson. — 7?.  B.  Doyenne  du  Cornice. — 
G.  H.  H.  W.  5,  We  still  think  it  is  Sturmer 
Pippin,  otherwise  we  do  not  recognise  it.  Of 
course  it  may  be  a  local  variety  ;  6,  more  like 
Lord  Burghley  than  Sturmer  Pippin ;  7,  not- 
recognised. — H.  F.  Z.  1,  2,  and  3,  Decayed  : 
4,  Madame  Treyve  ;  5,  Easter  Beurre  ;  6,  Catil- 
lac ;  7,  Knight's  Monarch ;  8,  Winter  Quoin- 
ing ;  9,  not  recognised,  most  likely  a  local 
variety  ;  10,  Golden  Noble  ;  11,  Hormead  Pear- 
main;  12,  Pitmaston  Pine  Apple. — /.  M.  1, 
Sops  in  Wine ;  2,  Pine  Golden  Pippin  ;  3,  not 
recognised ;  4,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg ;  5, 
Flower  of  Herts.— P.  H.  B.  Beurre  Diel.  7. 
Alfriston ;  2  and  6,  Lord  Derby ;  3,  Ji&cX 
Winter  Reinette  ;  4,  Brabant  Bellefleur  (syn. 
Glory  of  Flanders)  ;  5,  Rival ;  7,  Whiting 
Pippin  ;  8,  Newton  Wonder. 

Names  of  Plants  :  A.  P.  1,  Begonia  Dregei ;  2, 
B.  Alleryi ;  3,  B.  coccinea. — E.  Feltham, 
Conifer,  Picea  morinda,  sometimes  called  P. 
Smithiana.  Climber,  apparently  a  species  of 
Bignonia,  so  far  as  can  be  determined  without 
flowers. — A.  D.  1,  Viburnum  Tinus  (Laurus- 
tinus) ;  2,  Euonymus  japonicus  aurea  varie- 
gata ;  3,  Cupressus  sempervirens ;  4,  Cedrus 
Deodara. — A.  B.  H.  Senecio  Grayi. — M. 
Felt-on.     Azara  microphylla. 

Winter  Dressing  for  Fruit  Trees  :  F .  E.  N. 
Lime-sulphur  sticks  on  the  trees  better  than 
lime  alone.  It  can  be  bought  ready  made,  to 
be  diluted  as  sellers  recommend  for  a  winter 
wash.  It  should  be  applied  iust  before  the 
buds  begin  to  burst,  unless  in  the  case  of 
Plums  it  has  to  be  put  on  sooner  in  conse- 
quence of  birds  beginning  to  eat  the  buds, 
in  which  case  it  should  be  applied  imme- 
diately after  an  attack  has  started.  Concen- 
trated lime-sulphur  is  advertised  by  sever?! 
makers.  It  is  troublesome  and  messy  to 
make ;  but  if  you  desire  to  make  it,  full  direc- 
tions can  be  supplied.  When  home-made  it 
has  to  be  tested  as  to  strength  by  a  hydro- 
meter. 


Communications     Received.— D.     W.— Dr.     D  — 
W.    M.— F.    E.    N.— A.    B.    H.— W.    D.    S.— W.   D.    W  — 

E.  F.— T.    W.    B.— A.     J.    H—  M.    C.     A.— E.    T     E  — 

F.  K— S.  L.  B.— M.  M.  K.— C.  J.  B.  M.—  R.  G  W  — 
A.  J.  M  — N.  V.  A— J.  C— J.  A— H.  W.— A.  R.— C.  H  — 
W.  W.-S.  J.  C.— C.  H.  C.-W.  C.  C. 
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FLORISTS'    DAHLIAS    AND    THE 
DUFFRYN    TRIALS, 

WHEN  the  modern  history  of  Dahlia 
cultivation  comes  to  be  written 
the  historian  will  surely  give 
credit  to  Mr.  Reginald  Cory  for  his  en- 
couragement of  the  flower  at  a  period 
when  its  popularity  in  this  country  had 
seriously  declined.  The  story  of  its  de- 
cline is  not  uninteresting. 

Those    who    remember    the    variations 
Dahlia  variabilis  produced  for  half  a  cen- 
tury know  that  so  long  as  there  were  fresh 
types    of    striking    novelty    forthcoming, 
and  growers   were   satisfied  with  the    be- 
haviour  of   the   plants   in   the   garden,   so 
long    was    public   interest    in    the    flower 
maintained.     The     zenith     of     its     popu- 
larity    came     twenty     years     ago     with 
the     full     development     of     the     Cactus 
strain,    which    resulted    from    the    intro- 
duction    of     the     variety     Juarezii.     The 
;'  Cactus  "  flowers  at  the  exhibitions  were 
everywhere     admired,     and     all     amateur 
gardeners  tried  their  skill  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  fascinating  strain.     So  things 
might  have  continued  had  raisers  of  seed- 
lings not  been  so  short-sighted  as  to  see 
only  those  growers  who  attended  the  ex- 
hibitions.    They  knew,  however,  that  the 
purchasers   of   high-priced   novelties  were 
to     be    found     in    the     greatest  numbers 
amongst  the  exhibitors,  for  naturally  any 
novelty     that     possessed     superior     merit 
gave  the   more   enterprising  exhibitor   an 
advantage    over    a    competitor    who    was 
content    to    rely    on    the    standard    sorts. 
Hence    raisers,    in    selecting    their    seed- 
lings,   looked    with    the    greatest    favour 
upon      the      prettiest      and      best-formed 
flower,     such     as     would     win     prizes     at 
the  exhibitions,   and  did  not  allow  them- 


selves to  consider  sufficiently  the  value  of 
the  plant  for  garden  decoration.  Conse- 
quently varieties  with  unprepossessing 
habits,  but  capable  of  producing  occa- 
sional flowers  of  wonderful  charm,  were 
includsd  in  every  list  of  novelties,  and 
far  outnumbered  those  possessing  good 
garden  qualities. 

The  results  of  this  policy  were  disas- 
trous. Taken  collectively,  Cactus  Dahlias 
became  so  weak  and  short  in  their 
flower-stems  that  their  blooms,  when 
fully  expanded,  were  hidden  away 
amongst  the   foliage  of  the   plant,  which, 


and  general.  Amateurs,  having  lost 
their  appreciation  for  the  plants  as 
denizens  of  their  own  gardens,  no 
longer  cared  to  see  the  blooms  at  the  ex- 
hibitions. Efforts  to  stem  this  reaction 
became  evident  a  few  years  ago,  when 
many  of  the  specialists  began  to  show 
a  determination  to  improve  matters.  They 
rallied  to  the  support  of  the  National 
Society.  The  late  Mr.  George  Gordon 
became  President,  and  a  general  effort  was 
made  to  familiarise  the  public  once  again 
with  the  claims  of  the  Dahlia  and  to  intro- 
duce   into    the    exhibitions    and     lists    of 


Fig.  140. — duffryn  :  entrance  to  the  fountain  court. 


for  decorative  value  in  the  garden, 
had  very  little  merit.  And  the  plants, 
being  less  floriferous  than,  for  in- 
stance, the  single  Dahlias,  came  later 
into  flower,  and  there  were  complaints 
that,  so  far  from  being  the  floriferous 
plants  they  had  been  formerly,  modern 
Dahlias  had  come  to  include  an  over- 
whelming number  that  were  coarse- 
growing  and  chiefly  remarkable  for 
excessive  foliage.  The  punishment  of 
those  who  had  controlled  the  policy  of 
the  National  Dahlia  Society  (for  the 
Society  appeared  to  encourage  the  raisers 
in  their  neglect  of  garden  qualities)  and 
of    the     raisers     themselves    was    severe 


novelties,  varieties  that  could  be  better 
depended  upon  to  give  a  good  return  in 
the  average  garden. 

The  Cardiff  Trials. 
At  this  particular  juncture  Mr.  Reginald 
Cory,  whose  enthusiasm  for  the  Dahlia  is 
something  to  be  admired,  came  to  the 
Society  with  liberal  offers  of  assistance. 
Tie  announced  his  intention  to  arrange  a 
comprehensive  trial  of  "  garden  "  Dahlias 
at  Duffryn,  near  Cardiff,  in  the  summer  of 
1913,  and  invited  the  co-operation  of  tho 
Society.  The  Society  welcomed  the  pro- 
posal, which  also  received  the  hearty- 
support      of      the      Royal      Horticultural: 
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Society.  As  a  result  of  Mr.  Cory's  efforts 
so  many  as  1,000  varieties  and  7,000 
plants  were  sent  to  Duffryn  for  trial. 
These  were  received  in  small  pots 
from  foreign  nurserymen  no  less  than 
cultivators  at  home,  and  they  were  re- 
potted by  the  gardener  at  Duffryn 
(Mr.  Cobb)  into  larger  pots — six 
inches  and  nine  inches  in  diameter — prior 
to  bedding  out  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  suffering  before  the  time  for  plant- 
ing arrived.  The  Duffryn  gardens 
comprise  upwards  of  40  acres  and  the 
provision  of  flower  beds  and  borders  is 
so  liberal  that  immense  numbers  of 
Dahlias  can  be  cultivated  with  ease,  but 
this  fact  notwithstanding,  the  ground  was 
planted  up  to  the  very  last  foot.  Nothing 
that  trouole  or  expense  could  achieve 
was  spared  to  make  the  trials  as  per- 
fect   as    possible,    and    the    results    were 


flower  maintained  the  interest  so  high  that 
it  was  determined  to  grow  more  Dahlias 
than  ever  in  1914.  The  two  societies  were 
again  asked  to  send  a  committee  to  inspect 
the  trials  and  recommend  awards,  in 
eluding  a  silver  cup  provided  by  Mr. 
Cory  himself,  for  the  best  garden  Dahlia, 
of  any  type,  in  the  whole  collection.  The 
committee  visited  Duffryn  on  Septem- 
ber 18  last  for  the  purpose,  and,  by  kind 
invitation  of  Mr.  Cory,  I  was  present  on 
the  same  date.  The  silver  cup  was  given 
to  Mrs.  J.  C.  Vaughan,  a  variety  of  the 
decorative  type.  In  regard  to  this  award 
it  must  be  .said  that  the  impression  it  left 
upon  my  mind  was  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  get  Dahlia  specialists  to  understand 
exactly  Mr.  Cory's  point  of  view.  The 
variety  has  certainly  a  remarkable  flower, 
its  symmetrical  form  and  particularly  its 
large    size    distinguishing    it     from    most 


Fig.  141. — Italian  terrace  at  duffryn. 


such  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  all 
whose  interest  in  the  flower  led  them 
to  make  the  journey  to  Cardiff.  The 
trials  were  judged  on  the  spot,  whilst  the 
plants  were  still  in  flower,  by  representa- 
tives of  the  two  societies  already  men- 
tioned, in  the  first  week  of  September, 
and  the  award  of  three  marks  was  given 
to  a  large  number  of  varieties.  (See 
(Sard/lias'  Chronicle,  December  13,  1913, 
p.  418.)  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  felicitous  than  the  interposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Cory,  for  he  came  for- 
ward as  the  champion  of  the  "  gar- 
den "  as  distinguished  from  the  "  ex- 
hibition "  Dahlia,  and  the  trials  were 
wholly  in  the  interests  of  the  decorative 
characteristics  that  had  suffered  persis- 
tent neglect.  Consequently  the  awards 
given  at  Duffryn  furnished  an  excellent 
guide  to  free-flowering  varieties. 

By  this  time  Mr.  Cory  had  raised  seed- 
lings at  Duffryn,   and  these  coming    into 


others ;  but  as  I  looked  at  the 
myriads  of  beautiful  flowers  on  every 
hand,  many  of  them  possessing  extra- 
ordinary decorative  qualities  and  free- 
flowering  habits,  I  felt  that  I  could  never 
have  selected  this  large  yellow  bloom 
as  the  best  "  garden  "  Dahlia  in  that 
huge  collection,  and  I  am  perfectly 
sure  that  Mr.  Cory  and  his  gar- 
dener were  as  surprised  as  I  was 
at  the  committee's  choice.  In  addition 
many  varieties  were  awarded  three  marks, 
but  for  some  reason,  or  more  probably  for 
no  satisfactory  reason  a.t  all,  the  list  is 
still  unpublished,  and,  in  consequence,  it 
will  lese  much  of  its  value  for  next  season. 
It  is  not  possible  in  mere  words  to 
describe  adequately  the  splendid  dis- 
plays of  bright  colour  provided  by  the 
single  and  Collerette  types.  If  one  type 
showed  up  better  than  all  the  others 
it  was  the  Collerette,  for  it  flowered 
as    freely    as    the    singles,     and     in    most 


cases  the  blooms  were  produced  on 
long,  stiff  stalks,  that  held  them  ereot 
well  above  the  foliage.  These  two  types 
at  least  may  be  treated  successfully  as 
annuals  by  any  who  prefer  to  cultivate 
them  as  such.  If  the  seeds  be  sown  in- 
doors in  February  for  planting  out  at  the 
end  of  May  they  will  come  into  bloom 
quite  early  in  the  season.  The  Collerettes 
are  said  to  come  true  from  seeds  so  far 
as  the  type  is  concerned,  but  not  in  re- 
spect to  colour.  This  is  not  true  of 
other  sections,  for  seeds  of  Cactus  or 
Paeony-flowered  varieties,  for  instance, 
are  apt  to  produce  seedlings  of  all  types. 
As  one  looked  at  the  Duffryn  Dahlias 
it  was  evident  that  apart  from  the  infinite 
care  taken  in  the  cultivation  there  were 
other  circumstances  that  contributed  to 
the  gorgeous  yet  artistic  effects  that  met 
the  eye  at  every  turn,  and  two  of  these 
may  be  mentioned  :  first,  the  fact  that  the 
garden  is  specially  suited  for  Dahlia  cul- 
tivation, and  second,  that  the  numerous 
plants  were  grouped  in  all  the  beds  of  a 
complete  flower  garden.  The  Dahlia  is  a 
moisture-loving  plant,  and  when  it  suc- 
ceeds in  some  of  the  dry  districts  of  Surrey 
and  Sussex  it  is  generally  due  to  extra 
care  in  providing  a  first-class  rooting 
medium.  At  Duffryn  the  average  rain- 
fall is  heavy,  and  even  in  times  of  com- 
parative drought  neither  the  atmosphere 
nor  the  soil  becomes  so  dry  as  is  the  case 
in  many  other  districts.  The  effect  is 
seen  in  the  wonderful  growth  the  seed- 
lings make  in  the  first  season.  Then  as 
to  the  effects,  Mr.  Cobb's  grouping  in 
the  variously-shaped  beds  left  nothing  to 
be  desired.  The  borders,  belts,  oblong 
and  round  beds  and  mounds  seemed  all  to 
be  planted  with  the  types  that  best  fitted 
the  positions,  and  I  well  remember  how 
appropriately  and  pleasantly  situated 
were  some  dwarf  Pompons  on  one  of  the 
steeper  slopes.  I  made  mental  notes  of 
quite  a  number  of  Mr.  Cory's  seedlings 
which  possess  qualities  that  ought  to  justify 
their  permanent  cultivation,  but  as  they 
are  known  at  present  only  as  numbers  no 
good  purpose  would  be  served  by  describ- 
ing them  here.  Another  season,  it  may 
be  hoped,  the  best  of  them  will  be  given 
distinguishing    names. 

Other  Features  at  Duffryn. 
The  visitor  to  Duffryn  sees  very  much 
more  than  the  Dahlias,  and  is  astonished 
to  bear  tiiat  much  of  the  work  has  been 
carried  out  during  the  last  seven  years 
by  Mr.  Cory  and  his  energetic  gardener. 
The  improvements  made  have  consisted  in 
extending  and  modifying  of  the  grounds 
as  they  were  laid  out  by  Mr.  Mawson. 
The  formal  gardens  around  and  in 
view  of  the  house  (see  fig.  145) 
axe  strictly  in  the  Italian  style,  in  con- 
formity with  the  Italian  Renaissance  of 
its  architecture.  They  are  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  grounds  by  balus- 
traded  walls  and  great  hedges  of  Cypress 
and  Yew.  Behind  these,  to  the  south, 
east  and  west,  lie  the  informal  gardens 
and  a  series  of  "self-contained"  gardens, 
enclosed  with  hedges  or  walls  or  treillage, 
all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
circular    rosary,     and     what    used    to     be 
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known  as  the  Panel  Garden,  but  is  now  the 
"Paved  Court"  (see  fig.  142),  have  been  con- 
structed from  designs  drawn  by  Mr.  Cory  him- 
self. The  Italian  terraces  (see  fig.  141),  the 
Cloister  Garden,  the  Fountain  Court  (see 
fig.  140),  and  the  Norman  Court,  each  present 
to  the  connoisseur  widely  different  notes 
of  appeal.  Yet  neither  is  like  to  the  massing 
of  the  Dahlias,  the  hardy  flower  borders  in 
which  Lilium  Henryi  grows  12  feet  high  and 
produces  spikes  which  carry  50  blooms  (see 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Oct.  2."  1914,  p.  232),  and 
the  abundant  and  wonderful  Roses.  I  have  never 
seen  Rambler  Roses  make  more  growth  in  the 
first  season  after  transplantation'  than  they  do  at 
Duffryn,  and  Mr.  Cobb  told  me  that  he  never 
hesitated  to  transplant  them  even  so  late  as 
June.  The  long  Lily  canal  and  basin,  forming  the 
central  feature  of  the  lower  lawns,  contain  one 
of  the  finest  collections  of  hardy  Nymphaeas 
in  the  country,  and  it  is  proposed  to  make  a 
considerable  extension  to  this  during  the 
present  winter.  The  pleasure  grounds  are  also 
to  be  increased  by  enclosing  another  acre  or  two 
for  giving  accommodation  for  choice  trees  and 
shrubs,  both  flowering  and  foliage  species.  At 
present  the  nursery  ground  where  these  irees  and 
shrubs  have  been  growing  is  very  much  over- 
crowded with  uncommon  plants,  including  many 
species  recently  introduced  from  China,  and  not 
at  present  in  general  cultivation.  These  shrubs 
would  be  capable  of  furnishing  any  number  of 
notes,  but  enough  has  already  been  written  to  in- 
dicate the  very  considerable  activities  at  Duffryn, 
and  to  prove  that  Mr.  Cory,  a  keen  gardener  all 
his  life,  has  achieved  splendid  results  in  the  past 
twenty  years,  daring  which  time  he  has  given 
increased  attention  to  garden  architecture  and 
construction,     H.  H.  P. 


ORCHID    NOTES   AND   GLEANINCS. 

ANGULOA  CLIFTON  II. 

Originai.lt  imported  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth 
and  Co.,  this  fine  Orchid,  with  its  Urge  lemon- 
yellow  coloured  flowers  marked  with  puiple,  re- 
ceived a  First-class  Certificate  at  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  January  25,  1910.  Subse- 
quently small  lots  from  other  importations  were 
sold  at  auction  under  that  name,  and  although 
a  few  of  the  plants  closely  approached  the 
original,  others  varied  frem  the  lighter  form 
shown  by  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons  as  Anguloa 
Cliftonii  citrina  to  varieties  bearing  much  darker 
markings  than  the  type,  but  which  were  near 
enough  to  be  accepted  as  varieties  of  it. 

Other  plants  which  have  bloomed  out  of  the 
importations  have  been  pronounced  to  be  forms 
of  Anguloa  Ruckeri,  and  a  noteworthy  example 
of  this  kind  was  shown  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Waters,  of 
Balcombe,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Orchid  Com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  In 
effect  it  was  a  dark  form  of  A.  Ruckeri,  but 
seemed  to  have  the  peculiar  elongation  of  the 
sepals  as  in  A.  Cliftonii.  and  in  some  degree 
the  saccate  arrangement  of  the  base  of  the  lip. 

Anguloa  Ruckeri  was  originally  imported  with 
the  yellow  A.  Ciowesii.  The  very  dark-claret 
coloured  form  is  evidently  the  natural  type,  but 
it  always  brings  with  it  varieties  varying  in 
colour  and  in  form  pointing  to  hybrid  origin. 
The  Anguloa  Ruckeri  retusa  of  Reichenbach  wa6 
near  to  A.  Cliftonii,  and  the  dark  forma  now 
flowering  seem  to  connect  the  two  in  some  way. 
Many  more  have  yet  to  flower,  and  it  will  be 
interesting  to  compare  them  and  endeavour  to 
solve  the  problem. 

CYPRIPEDIUMS    OF    THE    CHINO- 
THIBETAX    BORDERLAND. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  considerable  con- 
fusion amongst  Orchid-lovers  as  to  the  divers 
varieties  of  the  wonderful  Cypripedium  family 
which  hail  from  the  mountain  ranges  between 
China  and   Thibet,  this  confusion  having  been 


first  caused  by  Wilson's  introduction  of  the  re- 
markable tibeticum  at  the  Temple  Show  :n 
1906.  But  few  complete  descriptions  of  these 
plants  have  been  given  to  us,  and  those  few 
have  appeared  in  scattered  periodicals,  so  that 
it  is  quite  time  someone  endeavoured  to  clear 
up  the  mystery  in  which  they  are  still  wrapped. 
There  appear  to  be  eight  Cypripediums  grow- 
ing amongst  these  ranges,  every  botanist  who 
returns  adding  yet  another  to  the  tale.  Tho 
latest  to  go  to  this  (lower  paradise  is  .Mr.  Regi- 
nald Farrer,  and  doubtless  he,  too,  will  return 
with  yet  another;  at  any  rate,  he  is  sending 
back  a  delight  ful  record  of  his  adventures.  At 
present  the  list  of  these  Cypripediums  consists 
of  macranthos,  guttatum,  arietinum,  tibeticum, 
luteum,  Franchetti.  margaritaceum  and  Wardii. 
Of  this  last  I  have  been  able  to  find  no  account 
beyond  the  mention  of  it  by  Mr.  F.  Kingdou 
Wild  in  his  l.nnd  of  the  Blue  Poppy;  the  name 
Wardii  may  be  merely  a  synonym  of  one  of  tho 
other  varieties,  although  Ward  believes  himself 
to  be  the  discoverer  of  a.  new  plant.    Macranthos 

(also  known  as  macrantheum  and  maciintl |  is 

the  only  one  of   them,   except    guttatum,   which 


writer's  collecting  work  in  that  country."  So  far 
as  cultivation  is  concerned  perhaps  he  is  right, 
but  they  were  both  known  to  botanists  when 
he  was  quite  a  child,  and  possibly  before  his 
birth,  for  one  of  them,  luteum,  was  discovered 
in  1869  by  Pere  David ;  the  other,  tibeticum. 
ten  years  later.  I  have  not  heard  of  the  flower 
ing  of  luteum  in  this  country,  though  it  did  so 
three  years  ago  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  Boston, 
U.S.A.  It  is  described  and  pictured  as  being 
very  like  the  popular  speotabile,  but  the  flowers 
instead  of  being  pink  are  clear  yellow,  yet  very 
different  to  any  of  the  other  yellow  kinds.  Only 
one  blossom  is  produced  on  each  stem,  all  clear, 
deep  yellow,  with  usually  a  few  blotches  of 
orange-brown  on  the  face  of  the  lip.  Wilson 
first  met  with  it  in  North-West  Hupeh,  where 
it  is  very  rare,  but  later  he  found  it  in  greater 
quantities  on  the  Chino-Thibetan  borders  on 
humus-clad  boulders  and  in  the  margins  of  woods 
up  to  ten  thousand  feet  altitude.  Ward,  too, 
found  plants  in  the  Mekong  valley  of  Eastern 
Thibet.  When  the  strange  tibeticum  was  first 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch  at  the  Temple  in 
May.   1906,   where   it   received  a  First-class  Cer- 
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is  found  in  Europe — namely,  in  Russia — and  was 
described  so  far  back  as  1800  by  Swarz.  The 
rosy-carmine  flowers,  purple  veined,  are,  in  con- 
sequence, fairly  well  known,  though  not  so  well 
as  their  weirdness  deserves.  Guttatum,  too,  was 
known  long  ago,  having  been  introduced  here 
in  .1829.  It  also  has  a  very  great  range  of  dis- 
tribution, for  besides  being  found  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Moscow  and  Kursk  in  Russia  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  northern  Asia,  the 
pretty,  white  flowers,  spotted  with  crimson,  have 
been  found  in  North-Western  America.  Col- 
lectors describe  it  as  preferring  to  grow  in 
woods,  partly  shaded,  usually  under  Birches  in 
a  soil  mainly  composed  of  half-rotten  leaves,  in 
which  its  rhizomes  are  only  partly  buried. 
Ward  also  discovered  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
family,  the  Ram's  Head,  arietinum,  which  was 
formerly  believed  to  be  at  home  only  in  Canada 
and  the  most  northern  of  the  United  States  in 
company  with  guttatum,  between  twelve  and 
thirteen  thousand  feet  high  in  the  Salween  dis- 
trict of  Eastern  Thibet.  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  June  24,  1911.  claims 
that  "  hardy  Cypripediums  have  recently  been 
increased  by  the  addition  of  two  noteworthy 
species  from  Western   China  as  a   result  of  tho 


tificate,  it  created  something  of  a  sensation. 
Formerly  it  was  identified  merely  as  a  variety  of 
the  variable  macranthos  (corrugatum  or  tibeti- 
cum), but  in  1892  Mr.  R.  A.  Rolfe  admitted  it 
:is  distinct.  One  difference  is  the  dwarf  growth, 
another  is  that  the  huge  dark-red  flowers  are 
borne  solitary  on  their  stems.  Wilson  in  his 
Naturalist  in  Western  China  states  that  "  all  the 
moorland  areas  are  covered  so  thickly  with  these 
plants  that  it  is  impossible  to  step  without  tread- 
ing on  them"  in  the  alpine  belt  between  11,500 
to  16,000  feet.  The  same  explorer  appears  to 
be  responsible  for  Franchetti,  of  which  he  gives 
no  description  beyond  the  fact  that  the  flowers 
are  rosy-purple,  but  which  may  be  but  another 
variety  of  macranthos.  All  the  plants  described 
so  far  are  known  as  the  stemmed  Ladies'  Slip- 
pers, owing  to  the  habit  of  the  flowers  appearing 
at  the  top  of  a  leafy  stalk,  a  peculiarity  of  the 
majority  of  the  hardy  kinds  as  opposed  to  the 
greenhouse  ones,  which  are  usually  6temless^ 
The  only  stemless  variety  of  this  district  is 
margaritaceum,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  G.  Forrest.  An  account  of  this  quaint 
plant,  together  with  its  photograph  taken  at 
home,  "  growing  on  almost  pure  limestone  in  open 
Pine  forest  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Lichian 
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range  at  an  altitude  of  10,500  feet,"  appeared 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  in  December,  1909. 
It  seems  in  habit  of  growth  to  be  somewhat  like 
the  well-known  acaule,  having  a  short  stem, 
seldom  as  long  as  6  inches,  rising  from  a  pair  of 
large  leaves,  deeply  ridged,  with  large,  purplish 
blotches,  hairy  beneath.  The  fleshy  flowers  have 
yellowish  segments  spotted  with  maroon,  with  a 
labellum  2  inches  long  by  1  broad,  pale-yellow 
with,  more  infrequent  blotches,  and  are  thickly 
covered  with  shiny  purple  hairs.  It  seems  to 
be  a  very  rare  and  local  plant,  being  only 
recorded  from  a  few  districts  about  the  Mekong 
river.  We  ought  to  be  grateful  indeed  to  the 
explorers  who  have  beautified  our  gardens  by 
the  introduction  of  these  extraordinary  plants 
and  to  the  firms  whose  enterprise  sent  them 
forth.     W.  Herbert  Cox. 


FREMONTIA  CALIFORNICA. 


In  many  vrespects  Fremontia  californica  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  the  most  beau- 
tiful flowering  shrubs  introduced  to  this  country 
from  Western  North  America.  It  belongs  to  the 
Sterculiaceae  order  and  is  about  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  that  group  that  can  be  grown  out- 
of-doors  in  the  average  climate  of  Great  Britain. 
Naturally,  it  is  more  of  a  tree  than  a  shrub,  and 
is  sometimes  found  as  much  as  30  feet  high. 
Most  of  the  younger  parts  are  covered  with  stel- 
late hairs.  Our  artist  informs  us  that  the  larger 
of  the^e  hairs,  as  seen  under  the  microscope,  con- 
tain a  brown  fluid,  and  that  all  of  them  stick  to 
the  fingers,  and  not  only  cause  great  irritation, 
but  are  difficult  to  remove.  In  these  respects 
they  very  much  resemble  the  tiny  barbed  prickles 
of  some  Opuntias.  The  great  beauty  of  the 
Fremontia  is  in  the  large  calyx,  which  is  2  to  2i 
inches  wide  and  of  a  bright  golden-yellow. 
There  are  no  petals,  but  the  stamens,  also  yellow, 
make  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  flower  being 
united  into  a  short  column,  separating  'at  the 
summit  into  five  radiating  arms,  each  §  inch 
long.  The  seed  vessel  (see  fig.  144  e)  is  conical, 
1  to  li  inch  high,  and  is  clothed  with  hairs. 
The  beautiful  yellow  calyx  does  not  fall  away, 
but  withers  to  a  paper-like  consistency,  its  five 
lobes  enclosing  the  base  of  the  fruit  (a)". 

Fremontia  californica  is  usually  grown  on  a 
wall,  and  it  is  not  hardy  enough  to  stand  fully 
exposed  in  the  open  near  London.  A  plant, 
which  ultimately  became  10  or  12  feet  high,  grew 
for  some  years  in  one  of  the  recesses  of  the  walls 
outside  the  Temperate  House  at  Kew  and 
flowered  profusely.  The  species  does  not,  how- 
ever._  appear  to  be  very  long-lived  in  this  country 
and  is  apt  to  die  suddenly  without  any  apparent 
reason.  It  is  also  difficult  to  transplant,  and 
should  be  grown  in  a  pot  until  placed  in  its  per- 
manent position.  It  flowers  during  June  and 
July,  and  should  be  propagated  by  seeds.  The 
material  for  our  figure  was  kindly  supplied  by 
Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  from  Leonardslee      B 


THE   PRUNINC   OF   FRUIT   TREES. 

Pruning  is  perhaps  the  most  important  cul- 
tural detail  in  the  orchard  or  fruit  garden.  In 
regard  to  newly-planted  trees  the  general  aim  is 
to  obtain  a  full  fruit  crop  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  and  this  necessitates  a  large  fruiting  area 
in  each  tree.  The  production  of  a  big  fruiting 
area  can  be  brought  about  by  encouraging  a 
vigorous  growth  the  first  year  after  planting.  It 
matters  not  the  type  of  tree,  for  the  principle  is 
the  same  with  standards,  bushes,  espaliers,  or 
fan-trained  trees  for  walls  or  fences.  Some 
writers  tell  us  the  trees  should  not  be  pruned  the 
first  year,  but  the  shoots  should  be  left  intact 
until  the  second  year,  when  they  should  be  cut 
back  severely.     Their  reason   for  adopting  this 


method  is  that  in  planting  the  trees  receive  a 
check,  and,  as  they  argue,  pruning  the  tree  the 
same  season  inflicts  another  check,  and  to  give 


Fig.  143. — fremontia  californica. 
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Fig.  144. — fruit  of  fremontia  californica. 

A,  Calyx  with  stellate  (and  a  few  linear)  hairs  below  ; 
capsule  seen  within.  B,  Capsule  thickly  covered 
with  downy  hairs.  C.  Plan,  showing  ovules.  D, 
Section.  E,  Downy  hairs  from  capsule,  X  25.  F, 
Stellate    hair    from    leaves. 

two  checks  to  a  tree  in  one  year  is  not  good  cul- 
ture. But  surely  the  postponement  of  pruning 
until  the  second  year  causes  one  year  to  be  lost. 


Another  person  argues  :  Do  not  prune  the  trees 
at  all,  but  allow  the  shoots  to  remain  their 
whole  length,  as  a  crop  of  fruit  will  much  sooner 
be  obtained  ;  or  at  the  most  take  off  the  point  of 
each  to  induce  the  lower  eyes  to  push  into 
growth.  The  retention  of  the  full  length  of 
the  shoots  the  tree  was  furnished  with  at  plant- 
ing time  means  that  fruit-buds  will  form  on 
these  shoots  instead  of  growth-shoots,  with  the 
exception  that  the  leader  may  advance  say  a 
couple  of  inches. 

Here,  then,  is  a  tree  making  no  perceptible 
attempt  to  produce  a  large  area  of  fruiting 
space,  but  on  the  contrary  is  covered  with  fruit- 
buds,  whilst  the  tree  itself  is  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing a  heavy  crop  of  desirable  fruit  owing  to 
its  small  size  and  limited  development. 

Now  the  argument  in  favour  of  close  pruning 
the  first  season  is  this.  Let  us  assume  that  a 
standard  Apple  tree  has  half  a  dozen  shoots  2 
feet  long  or  more.  By  cutting  all  these  shoots 
back  to  within,  say,  8  inches  of  their  base  there 
is  less  check  to  the  tree  than  when  the  shoots 
are  left  intact  or  even  with  the  point  removed, 
because  the  recently  transplanted  tree  has  not 
sufficient  energy  to  enable  growth  to  push  from 
all  or  even  many  of  the  buds  contained  in  the 
shoots  ;  the  consequence  is  that  many  of  the  buds 
near  the  base  remain  dormant. 

By  cutting  back  the  shoots  the  number  of 
eyes  is  reduced  and  the  growth  the  tree  i6  cap- 
able of  making  is  not  wasted  by  over-distribu- 
tion. The  result  is  we  obtain  new  shoots  from 
18  inches  to  a  yard  in  length  the  first  season, 
and,  what  is  especially  important,  the  shape  of 
the  tree  is  maintained.  By  encouraging  strong 
growth  the  first  year  a  foundation  is  laid  for  a 
full  fruit  crop  in  the  near  future  over  a  wide 
area. 

The  month  of  February  is  a  good  time  to 
prune  trees  planted  the  previous  autumn ;  but 
if  planting  has  to  be  deferred  until  March,  then 
they  may  be  pruned  at  the  time  of  planting. 
The  pruning  of  fruit  trees  planted  in  November 
should  never  be  deferred  until  the  sap  rises, 
in  March  or  early  April,  or  the  base-eyes 
will  not  readily  burst  into  growth,  it  being 
well  known  that  the  sap  rushes  upwards  to  the 
apex. 

The  method  of  pruning  the  trees  in  after  years 
depends  much  upon  what  they  are  required  for. 
Pyramids  or  bushes  for  small  gardens  netd  ckee 
pruning  to  restrict  the  growth  to  the  space  avail- 
able. If  the  growth  of  these  trees  subsequently 
is  too  vigorous  to  produce  full  crops  of  fruit  the 
roots  must  be  pruned  by  cutting  around  the  trees 
4  feet  from  the  stem  or  by  replanting,  which  is 
perhaps  the  better  plan. 

In  the  case  of  orchard  trees,  standard  or  bush, 
where  head  room  is  unlimited  the  shoots  can  be 
extended  almost  at  will,  having  due  regard,  of 
course,  to  the  variety  and  the  shape  of  the  tree. 

So  much  depends  upon  local  circumstances  that 
it  i6  difficult  to  lay  down  hard-and-fast  rules  in 
pruning  all  trees.  The  point  is  to  get  the  main 
branches  in  their  proper  position  and  extent  us 
quickly  as  possible,  and  then  to  set  about  get- 
ting them  furnished  with  fruiting  spurs  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

The  maturation  of  the  wood,  old  and  young,  is 
the  salient  point  in  obtaining  a  full  fruit  crop  from 
established  trees.  Soft,  immature  growth  cannot 
perfect  specimens  of  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  or 
even  bush  fruit.  It  is  a  common  error  to  allow 
bush  or  standard  Apple  trees  to  have  too  many 
branches,  especially  the  former.  In  many  trees 
branches  can  be  found  that  do  not  produce  half 
a  dozen  fruits  in  a  season,  and  this  for  many 
years  if  strict  attention  were  given  'to  observing 
how  these  same  branches  behave  annually.  A 
close  observance  would  convince  a  practical  man 
that  such  are  useless,  and  if  removed  would  be 
a  boon  to  those  remaining  as  they  rob  the  main 
and  better-placed  branches  of  air  and  sunlight. 
Surplus  growth  should  be  removed  by  practising 
summer  pruning  in  July  or  August.   E.  Molyneux. 
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POUR    NOS    AMIS    FRANCAIS    ET    BELGES. 


CHRONIQUE    SPECIALE. 


VOEUX     SUISSES. 

Cher   Monsieur, — J'ai   ete    heureux,    en    ma 
qualite  de  tres  aneien  membre  d'honneur  de  la 
Societe  royale  d 'Agriculture  et  de  Botanique  de 
Gand  et  de   membre   fondateur  de  1' Association 
beige    du   nouveau  Jardin    pittoresque,   de    con- 
stater  que  vous  avez  pris  l'initiative  d'ouvrir  vos 
colonues  a  la   cause  beige.     Nos    amis    de    Bel- 
gique  out  apprecie  a  sa  juste   valeur  l'initiative 
que  vous  avez  prise  d'inserer  des  notes  pouT  eux 
dans   leur   langue    maternelle.      Voulez-vous   me 
permettre,  puisque  depuis  plus  de  trente  ans  je 
suis    votre    collaborates,    d'apporter    ma    petite 
pierre  Suisse  a  cette  grande  oeuvre  de  sympathie 
que     vous    avez     si    genereusement    entreprise  ? 
Notre  petite  Suisse  a,  des  le  premier  jour,  res- 
senti  tres  violemment  le  coup  porte  a  la  Belgique 
libre    et    independante.      Victime    innocente   de 
la  plus  brutale  des  agressions,   victime  du  mon- 
strueux  orgueil  d'un  peuple  parvenu  au  faite  de 
la   prosperity — mais   qui,   nouveau   venu   dans   le 
cenaele  des   peuples   prosperes,   n'a   pas   su  sup- 
porter la    prosperity    et    fi'est    gave  comme   un 
aflame    de    tout    ce    que    pent    offrir    le    dieu 
"argent" — ce    peuple    si     anciennement    et    si 
foncierement  civilise  a  ete  aneanti  pour  un  temp6, 
vole,  pille,    saceage    avec    une    fureur  dont   les 
peuplades   les    plus   sauvages    n'ont    pas    donne 
d'exemple.      Nous     autres,     les     Suisses,     nous 
savons  bien  que  si  les  Beiges  n'avaient  Tecu  le 
coup   c'est  la  Suisse  qui   l'aurait  recu.      II  est 
vrai  que  nous  sommes  tous  soldats  et  que  notre 
armee  active  de   300,000  honvmes   bien    exerces 
avait  fait,  l'an  passe,  une  profonde  impression  sur 
le  "Kaiser"  lorsqu'il  est  venu  chez  nous.     Mais 
enfin  il  est  bien  certain  qu'a  defaut  des   Beiges 
nous  aurions    ete    manges.     Et,   voila  pourquoi, 
nousaussi,  nous  avons  arendre  graces  aux  Be]ge6. 
Aussi,  des  que  la  premiere  nouvelle  de  la  viola- 
tion   de     la    Belgique    nous    est    parvenue,     la 
Societe  d'horticulture  de  Geneve  a  decide  d'en- 
voyer  a  sa  sceur  de  Gand  une  adresse  de  sym- 
pathie.       Notre     gouvernement,     a     cause     des 
vacance6  des     Chambres,   n'ayant    pu    le   faire, 
plusieurs    autorites    can'tonales,    municipales    et 
autres   ont   suivi   le  mouvement   et   maintenant, 
dans  la  Suisse  entiere,  il  n'y  a  pas  un  citoyen  qui 
ne  voudrait  pouvoircrier  pardessus  les  frontieres  : 
"Vive  la  Belgique!"     Nous  trouvant  dans  ces 
circonstances,  je  me  demande  comment  nous,  les 
jardiniere,    qui    sommes    plus    specialement   unis 
aux   Beiges,   nous   pouvons   leur    venir  en   aide. 
Dans  tout  notre  pays  on  a  aecueilli  et   adopte 
des  refugies  beiges.   C'est  par  milliers  qu'ils  nous 
arrivent  et  que,  comme  vous  le  faites  en  Angle- 
terre,  on  les  adopte  dans  nos  families.     Mais  il 
s'agitici,  d'une  maniereepeciale,  deshorticulteurs 
et  de   l'horticulture.      Que   pouvons  nous    faire, 
vous   les    Anglais    et     nous    les     Suisses,     pour 
Temonter,  pour  reas  use  iter,  pour  redonner  la~vie, 
au  commerce  principal  des  Beiges,  le  jour — qui 
est  tres  prochain — oil  lesAllemands  seront  chasses 
de   Belgique?      II   est    probable    qu'un   nouveau 
"  Congres  de  Vienne,"  charge  de  refaire  la  carte 
de  l'Europe,   attribuera  a  la  Belgique  un  terri- 
toire  qui  ira  jusqu'a  la  rive  gauche  du  Rhin,  afin 
de   lui    eviter    le    retour    de     semblables   catas- 
trophes.      L'horticulture    beige     aurait    alors    a 
reconstituer  sa  base    et    a    developper  ses  com- 
munications  avec   l'interieur  de  l'Europe.      Elle 
sera  plus  pres  de  nous  et  nos  relations  avec  elle 
seront  plus  rapides.     Je  voudrais   que  nos  amis 
beiges,  qui  ont,  helas,  <beaucoup  de  loisirs  en  ce 
moment,  etudient  la  question  du  developpement 
de  leurs  affaires  du  cote  du  centre  euTopeen.     Ce 
que,  depuis  quelques  annees,  les  Allemands,  tree 
souples  et  tres  adroits,  leur  ont  pris  en   fait  de 
clientele,     les     Beiges    doivent     chercher     a    le 
reprendre.     Et,   s'il   s'agit  de  former  des  main- 
tenant  un  Comite  d'action  pour  la  Suisse,  je  sui6 


tres  dispose  a  l'entreprendre.  Que  nos  amis 
beiges  en  prennent  note  et  qu'ils  veuillent  bien 
m'en  ecrire.    H.  Correvon,  Floraire  pres  Geneve. 


NOUVELLES    DIVERSES. 

Cm  dAlarme.— Dans  notre  dernier  numero 
(voir  page  367)  un  correspondant  de  Gand 
souiignait  la  misere  qui  attend  les  petits  horti- 
culteurs  gantois  s'ils  ne  parviennent  a  vendre, 
a  bref  delai,  une  partie  des  plantes  qui,  par  suite 
de  la  situation  troublee,  leur  sont  restees  pour 
compte.  Nous  publions  aujourd'hui  un  appel  aux 
horticulteuTS  angla's  pour  qu'ils  nous  fassent  con- 
naitre  les  especes  et  quantites  de  plantes  qu'ils 
seraient  desireux  de  se  procurer  a  Gand.  Les 
commandes  seront  transmises  au  Dr.  Van  Hove, 
Inspecteur  du  Service  Phytopathologique  de  Bel- 
gique, qui  se  chargera  de  la  repartition  entre  les 
horticulteurs  les  pius  necessiteux. 

Les    Effets  du    Bombardement    dans 

L'ETABLISSEMENT   DE   M .    De    LAET,  A  CONTICH- 

lez-Anvers.— Nos  lecteurs  trouveront  dans  ce 
numero  une  photographie  montrant  les  ravages 
occasionnes  par  le  bombardement  de  la  place 
forte  d'Anvers,  dans  une  6erre  de  M.  De  Laet, 
le  producteur  de  plantes  grasses,  a.  Contich. 
Toutes  les  serres  se  trouvent  dans  le  meme  etat. 
Les  boiseries  etant  a  peu  pres  intactes,  il  parait 
evident  que  c'est  le  displacement  d'air  cause  par 
l'eclatement  des  bombes  qui  a  amene  le  bris  du 
verre.  La  maison  de  M.  De  Laet  fut  saccagee 
par  les  Allemands  qui  enleverent  jusqu'au 
dernier  meuble. 

A  la  Societe  des  Agrioulteurs  de 
France.—  Dans  une  de  ses  dernieres  seances,  le 
conseil  d'administration  de  la  Societe  des  Agri- 
culteurs  de  France  a  prononce  la  radiation  de 
quelques  membres  allemands  qui  figuraient  sur 
ses  listes.  La  Societe  n'a  pas  de  membres  austro- 
hongrois. 

Le  Marche  Horticole  en  Hollande.— 

L'etat  de  guerre  dans  la  plupart  des  pays 
d'Europe  exerce  necessairement  une  influence  sur 
les  prix  des  produits  horticoles  en  Hollande. 
II  semble  qu'en  general  les  legumes  d'usage 
courant  et  susceptibles  de  conservation  aient 
augmente  de  prix.  C'est  le  cas  des  Pommes  de 
terre,  des  Choux  cabus  blancs,  des  Pois  et  des 
Oignons.  Ces  derniers  sont  specialement  de- 
manded et  se  vendent  jusqu'a  15-16  francs  les 
100  kg.  D'autres  moins  indispensable6  s'obtien- 
nent  a  des  prix  raisonnable6,  tels  les 
Laitues,  les  Endives,  l'Epinard.  Les  fruits  de 
verger  ont  ete  tres  chers  toute  l'arriere  saison, 
ce  qui  a  amene  la  vente  des  provisions,  aussi 
une  nouvelle  hausse  se  fait-elle  sentir.  Les 
fleurs  realisent,  chose  curieuse,  des  prix 
a  peu  pres  satisfaisants,  mais  on  craint  la  de- 
bacle pour  les  produits  du  forcage  d'hiver,  qui 
sont  normalement  expedies  en  grandee  quantites 
vers  les  pays  belligerants. 

Le  bon  Temps  Reviendra.  —  D'une  lettre 
adressee  recemment  a  un  de  nos  eollaborateurs 
par  un  ehrysanthemiste  frangais,  nous  extrayons 
le  passage  suivant  : — J'ai  bien  recu  votre  aimable 
carte.  J'ai  pense  souvent  a  vous  ces  temps-ci  en 
regardant  melancoliquement  fleurir  les  Chrysan- 
themes et  en  songeant  que  nous  devTions  etre  en 
ce  moment  ensemble  a  Paris  et  a  Melun  pour 
nous  occuper  de  ces  fleurs  charmantes  et  non  de 
fusils  et  de  canons.  Mais  ce  beau  temps  re- 
viendra, grace  a  notre  alliance  cordiale.  J'ai  fait 
a,  Marseille,  oil  je  vais  frequemment  pour  le  ser- 
vice, la  eonnaissance  de  plusieurs  officiers  anglais 
venus  pour  encadrer  les  Hindous.  Nos  affaires 
sont  en  bonne  voie.  Esperon6  un  succes  prochain 
et  definitii.  Hurrah  pour  l'Angleterre  et  mille 
amities. 


Semences  horticoles. — La  Belgique  em- 
ployait  des  quantites  considerables  de  semences 
potageres  d'origine  allemande.  II  est  probable 
qu'apres  la  guerre  les  Allemands  auront  a 
chercher  un  debouche  ailleurs.  Ceux  que  la 
chose  interesse  feront  bien  de  se  mettre  des  a 
present  en  rapport  avec  des  firmes  franchises  et 
anglaises  qui  sont  a  meme  de  fournir  toutes  lea 
especes  et  varietes  desirables. 

La  Fleur  au  Champ  dHonneur.— L' Echo 
de  Paris  rapporte  l'anecdote  suivante  qui  mon- 
tre  combien,  meme  aux  heures  de  tristesse,  la 
fleur  conserve  ses  droits.  Au  eours  d'une  re- 
connaissance, ecrit  un  soldat,  nous  arrivons  dans 
un  pauvre  village  completement  en  ruines. 
Devant  la  porte  de  1'eglise,  nous  voyons  les 
cadavres  de  deux  femmes,  que  les  Allemands 
avaient  fusillees.  Plus  loin,  dans  un  petit  jardin 
ravage  par  les  obus,  nous  decouvrons  un  pied,  de 
Chrysanthemes,  d'humbles  Chrysanthemes  de 
campagne,  qui  seuls  subsistaient  dans  cette  deso- 
lation. Notre  officier  prit  une  fleur,  et  nous  dit  : 
"  A  Paris,  bientot,  il  y  aura  l'Exposition  de6 
Chrysanthemes.  .  .  .  Ceux-la  seront  moins  beaux, 
mais  vous  les  enverrez  a  celles  qui  vous  sont 
cheres,  puisqu'ils  ont  vu  le  feu  pour  de  bon  !  " 
Et  chacun  de  nous  cueillit  une  de  ces  fleurs  que 
la  mitraille  avait  epargnees.  Et  voila  pourquoi, 
ajoute  notre  confrere  Hugues  Lapaire,  qui  nous 
a  raconte  le  fait,  dimanche  j'apercus,  entre  les 
pages  dorees  du  missel  d'une  douce  fiancee, 
1 '.humble  fleur  fanee,  le  Chrysantheme  pali  qui 
porte  bonheur. 

La    Societe     FranCaise    d'Horticulture 
de    Londres.— N'ayant    a    present    en    Angle- 
terre      que       cinq      membres      titulaires      dont 
3     Suisses,     un     Beige    et     un    Erancais     trop 
jeune    pour    pouvoir    prendre     part     a    la     de- 
fense   du    pays,     ses    seances    mensuelles    ont 
ete  suspendues  temporairement  a  partir  de  Sep- 
tembre.     Pendant  plusieurs  semaines  nous  etions 
absolument  sans  nouvelles  des  Societaires  belli- 
gerants et  ce  n'est  guere  qu'en  octobre  que  les 
premieres  correspondances  nous   sont  parvenues. 
C'est  ainsi   que   nous  avons  appris   depuis   cette 
date     jusqu'ici     le     sort     de     certains     de     nos 
Societaires    tels    que    MM.     Ripard,     Maillard, 
Andre    Cauchoix,    Marcel     Moser,     Sausy,     La- 
grange,    Montigny,    et    Lucien    Gravereau    qui, 
quoique     remplissant     leurs     devoirs     en     bona 
patriotes  depuis  le  commencement  des  hostiKtes 
etaient  encore  il  y  a  quelques  jours  seulement  en 
bonne  sante.     Parmi  les  plus  ages  les  Chenault, 
Vigneron,  Barbier  et  Bruzeau,  d'Orleans,  Roger 
Pinguet  de  Tours,  Detriche  d'Angers,  Le  Clerc, 
et   Cayeux,    grainiers  parisiens,   sont    egalement 
reportes  en  bonne  sante.     Malheureusement  nous 
avons  appris  egalement  que  deux   des  freres  de 
M.     Philippe    de    Vilmorin    ont  ete  blesses ;     il 
en  est  de  meme  de  MM.  H.   Nonin,  L.  Millet, 
L.    Pinguet,    Rene    Moser,    mais    nous    sommes 
heureux   d'apprendre  aussi  qu'ils  sont  en  bonne 
voie  de  guerison.     Nous  regrettons  infiniment  de 
n'avoir  pu  jusqu'ici  obtenir  aucune   information 
sur   les   etablissements   de   MM.    Cordonnier,    de 
Bailleul,  et  Van  den  Heede,  de  Lille,  ni  sur  les 
mouvements    de    MM.     Martinet,    Maumene    et 
Chaure.     La  perte  de  nos  excellents  amis  Cau- 
choix (Rene),  Cregut,  Lagouanelle,  Secoufle,  Sal- 
lier    (Robert),    morts   au   champ    d'honneur,    est 
pour  notre  Societe,  a  laquelle  ils  etaient  tous  si 
devoues,    un   grand   malheur,   et  une   perte  irre- 
parable   pour    leurs    pauvres     parents    auxquels 
nous   adressons    nos   condoleances   les   plus   sin- 
ceres   et   l'assurance   de   la   part    que  tous   nous 
prenons   a   leur   grande    douleur.     G.   Schneider, 
President   titvlaire. 
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THE     ROSARY. 


ROSE   AMERICAN  PILLAR. 

Ox  p.  289  Mr.  Molyneux  states  that  American 
Pillar  was  sent  out  by  Conrad.  This  name 
should  read  Conard ;  it  was  sent  out  by  the 
Conard  and  Jones  Co.,  but  was  raised  by 
Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet,  now  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Dr.  Van  Fleet  has  a  number 
of  Roses  to  his  credit,  among  them  Ruby  Queen, 
Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet  and  Silver  Moon,  the  last- 
named  is  especially  interesting  from  its  laevigata 
origin  ;  it  endured  last  winter  in  our  district 
without  protection  in  spite  of  the  rigorous  season 
(several  degrees  below  zero). 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  Roses  and  other 
garden  plants,  Dr.  Van  Fleet  has  been  working 
for  many  years  on  cross-bred  Chestnuts,  in  an 
effort  to  combine  the  excellent  flavour  of  the 
American  nuts  with  the  .size  of  the  Asiatic.  This 
has  resulted  in  a  discovery  more  far-reaching  in 
effect  than  size  of  fruit,  for  there  is  reason  to 
believe  he  has  secured  a  type  resistant,  if  not 
absolutely  immune,  to  the  destructive  bark  blight 
that  is  rapidly  destroying  Chestnut  forests  all 
over  the  United  States.  The  immune  varieties 
are  crosses  between  the  Asiatic  Chestnut  and  the 
Virginia  Chinquapin,  Castanea  pumila,  and  seed- 
lings from  these  crosses.  Emily  Taplin  Boyle, 
May  wood,  New  Jersey. 


VEGETABLES. 

VEGETABLES  OLD  AND  NEW. 

It  is  extremely  interesting  if  not  instructive  to 
compare  the  present  lists  of  vegetable  seeds  with 
those  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  One  cannot 
but  be  impressed  with  the  very  large  numbers  of 
varieties  as  compared  with  those  of  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  indeed,  there  are  far  too  many  of 
these  so-called  varieties  of  many  kinds  of  vege- 
tables, and  to  those  who  are  not  thoroughly 
versed  in  this  branch  of  gardening  it  becomes 
most  bewildering  when  making  out  the  seed 
order.  It  would  be  a  great  boon  to  cultivators 
generally  if  half  the  number  were  eliminated,  as 
they  are  not  wanted,  but  old  names  die  hard. 

During  my  career  I  can  call  to  mind  vast  im- 
provements in  nearly  every  kind  of  vegetable, 
and  how  much  more  simple  it  is  in  these  days 
to  keep  up  a  regular  supply  than  it  was  formerly. 
Again,  in  nearly  every  instance  the  quality  has 
been   greatly  improved. 

Though  I  was  never  in  favour  of  large,  coarse- 
grown  vegetables,  I  contend  that  many  of  our 
improved  varieties  can  hardly  be  grown  too 
large  if  a  proper  system  of  cultivation  is  pursued. 
Edwin  Beckett. 


FLORISTS'     FLOWERS. 


INCURVED  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT 
NOTTINGHAM. 
Foe  a  number  of  years  the  culture  of  Incurved 
Chrysanthemums  has  fallen  off  very  considerably 
in  the  south  of  England,  judging  by  the  fewer 
number  of  blooms  exhibited  at  the  shows,  but 
in  the  Midlands  and  North  the  Incurved  varie- 
ties still  form  an  important  feature  at  the  lead- 
ing exhibitions.  Nottingham  has  Jong  been 
noted  for  the  interest  taken  in  the  Incurved 
Chrysanthemum,  and  the  number  of  classes  pro- 
vided for  this  type  of  the  flower  in  the  schedule 
is  in  excess  of  that  of  any  other  show  I  know  ; 
they  are  consistently  well  filled.  This  year's 
exhibition  proved  no  exception  to  the  rule,  there 
being  as  many  as  12  and  14  entries  in  certain 
classes,  whilst  in  many  of  the  local  classes  no 
fewer  than  seven  prizes  were  awarded  for 
these  flowers.  Many  of  the  older  varieties 
were  exhibited,  including  Nellie  S.  Threlfal, 
which  i3  seldom  listed  in  catalogues  now,  and 
this  variety  won  the  prize  offered  for  the  best 
Incurved  bloom  in  the  show.  Probably  the 
most  consistently  good  variety  was  Miss  Thelma 
Hartmann,  a  blush  or  creamy-whit*  variety,  of 
large  size  and  fine  quality.     T.  Stevenson. 


The  Week's  Work 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Bv  W.   Crump,   Gardener  to  Earl  Beauchamp,   K.C.M.G., 
Madresfield   Court,  Worcestershire. 

G  la  DIOLUS.  —  The  early-flowering  Gladioli 
should  be  planted  extensively,  as  they  furnish 
valuable  cut  blooms  in  May,  June  and  July. 
They  are  not  suitable  for  planting  in  grass,  but 
should  be  grown  in  sheltered  beds  in  the  bulb 
garden.  Dig  the  ground  deeply  and  place  a 
good  layer  of  animal  manure  in  the  bottom  spit. 
The  top  soil  should  be  friable  and  sweet.  G. 
byzantinus,  G.  Colvillii  and  the  variety  The 
Bride  may  be  recommended  for  planting,  and 
they  are  all  quite  hardy.  The  bulbs  should  be 
set  5  to  6  inches  deep  and  the  beds  covered  with 
a  few  dry  leaves  and  evergreen  branches  until 
the  shoots  grow  through  the  soil.  If  the  bulbs  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  they  will  in  time 
make  very  large  clumps. 

Hedges.— Well-kept  hedges  are  a  fine  feature 
in  gardens.  Those  of  Holly,  Yew,  or  Box 
should  be  clipped  annually  about  July,  and  now 
is  a  good  time  to  top-dress  the  roots  with  heavy 
loam  mixed  with  bone-meal,  first  removing  the 
weeds.  Evergreen  hedges  such  as  those  of 
Viburnum  Tinus  (Laurustinus),  Golden  Hollies 
and  Golden  Privet  are  a  feature  of  the  pleasure- 
gardens  in  winter,  and  they  not  only  serve  as 
wind-screens,  but  may  be  utilised  to  hide  un- 
sightly objects.  Where  hedges  are  used  as 
boundaries  to  Rose  gardens  or  backgrounds  to 
beds  and  borders,  the  strong-growing  shrubs 
may  exhaust  the  soil  where  the  flowers  are 
growing,  and  the  roots  should  be  checked  by 
taking  out  a  trench  1  foot  wide  and  3  feet  deep 
a  little  distance  from  the  hedge,  every  third 
year.  Close  rows  of  Thuya  Lobbii  and 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  make  excellent  tall 
screens,  whilst  hedges  of  Rosa  rugosa  and 
Sweet  Briar  are  very  ornamental  in  summer. 
We  have  a  beautiful  hedge  formed  of 
Golden  Privet  and  Gruss  an  Teplitz  Rose 
planted  alternately.  The  solden  foliage  har- 
monises well  with  the  crimson  clusters  of 
this  sweet,  free  -  flowering  Rose,  and  the 
only  attention  the  hedge  requires  is  art 
occasional  thinning  of  the  Roses  with  aD 
ordinary  pruning-knifc-  and  a  slight  shortening 
of  current  year's  shoots  of  the  Privet.  In  plant- 
ing a  hedge  of  this  character,  see  that  the  soil 
is  prepared  properly  by  trenching  it  at  least  two 
suits  deep  and  adding  a  layer  of  animal  manure 
between  the  top  and  bottom  soits.  the  latter 
to  be  well  broken  up  and  pulverised.  The  site 
for  the  hedge  should  be  at  least  4  feet  wide. 

Garden  Paths.— The  present  is  a  suitable 
time  to  construct  new  paths  and  renovate  old 
ones.  A  fresh  surface  of  gravel  should  be  laid 
down  and  the  path  rolled  firmly  whilst  it  is 
soft  with  rain.  Drains  should  be  seen  to,  for 
the  pipes  may  have  sunk  below  their  proper  level 
or  become  choked  with  roots.  Re-arrange  the 
paths  with  a  suitable  camber  and  finish  with  a 
layer  of  bright,  clean,  fine,  binding  gravel.  Keep 
the  garden  roller  at  work  after  rains,  as  this  will 
prevent  mosses  and  algae  from  growing. 

Exhausted     Trees     and     Shrubs. —  Root 

out  old,  exhausted  trees,  for  nothing  gives 
a  more  depressing  air  to  a  garden  than  their 
conspicuous  presence.  Trench  the  ground  3  feet 
deep,  adding  a  liberal  supply  of  decayed  vege- 
table matter  and  replant  modern  and  improved 
varieties. 

Lily-of-the- Valley.  —When  the  roots  are 
lifted  for  forcing,  preserve  the  non-flowering 
crowns  and  plant  them  in  deeply-trenched, 
heavily-manured  soil  to  make  new  beds.  The 
crowns  should  be  planted  about  6  inches  apart 
and  covered  with  about  2  inches  of  good  soil. 
I  find  that  Jannoch's  variety  is  the  best  for  early 
flowering  and  Fontin's  Giant  the  best  for  late 
blooming.  Solomon's  Seal  should  be  in- 
creased in  a  similar  manner  :  the  long  sprays 
are  excellent  as  cut  flowers  in  spring. 


PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  C.  H.  Cook.  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
Knowsley    Hall,    Lancashire. 

Bouvardia.— Remove  the  old  flowers  from 
Bouvardias,  and  place  the  plants  in  gentle  heat 
to  furnish  a  second  crop  of  flowers  in  the  spring. 

Violets.  — The  weather  recently  has  been  very 
unfavourable  to  Violets  in  frames,  and  every 
opportunity  should  be  taken  to  tilt  or  remove 
the  lights  altogether  during  the  daytime,  so  that 
the  plants  may  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  light. 
In  frosty  weather  it  is  better  to  spread  mats  or 
similar  material  over  the  glass  than  to  use  fire- 
heat,  for  red  spider  is  a  great  pest  of  the  Violet, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  fire-heat  favours  the 
spread  of  this  insect.  Remove  all  dead  and 
decaying  leaves,  and  stir  the  soil  occasionally. 
The  weather  being  so  damp,  watering  should 
only  be  carried  out  if  really  necessary,  taking 
care  to  apply  the  water  early  in  the  day,  when 
the  lights  can  be  left  open  a  little  in  order  to 
allow  the  surface  moisture  to  escape. 

Tuberose.—  A  batch  of  Tuberoses  should  be 
potted  every  month  from  October  onward,  to 
provide  a  succession  of  the  fragrant  flowers 
throughout  the  year.  The  African  bulbs  flower 
earlier  than  those  known  as  Pearl  or  Ameri- 
can, and  should  be  potted  by  this  d?.te.  Remove 
the  side  growths  and  arrange  three  of  the 
large  bulbs  in  a  5-inch  pot.  Place  a  little  sand 
under  the  bulbs  and  pot  firmly  in  light,  rich 
soil.  Plunge  the  pots  to  the  rims  in  a  mild  hot- 
bed that  will  furnish  a  bottom  heat  of  60°  to  65°. 
Withhold  water  until  growth  commences,  when 
it  should  be  afforded  in  gradually  increasing 
quantities  until,  when  growth  is  well  advanced, 
it  may  be  applied  with  freedom,  alternated  oc- 
casionally with  diluted  soot  water.  The  plants 
may  also  be  fed  with  a  concentrated  fertiliser, 
placing  a  little  in  the  water-can.  Syringe  the 
foliage  until  the  plants  are  in  flower.  After  the 
flowers  are  over  the  plants  are  of  no  further 
value. 

Helleborus.— Christmas  Roses  respond  to  a 
little  warmth  and  may  be  forced  gently.  Lift 
the  clumps  carefully  from  the  border  with 
plenty  of  soil  attached  to  the  roots  and  plant 
them  in  boxes  or  pots.  Water  the  soil  copiously, 
at  the  same  time  wash  the  flower  shoots  clear 
of  soil  and  dirt.  Grow  the  plants  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  55°.  For  a  succession  place  bell-glasses 
over  crowns  in  the  border,  to  protect  them  from 
rains  and  frost. 

Cyclamen.— The  earliest  seedlings  are  ready 
for  transplanting  in  pans  4^  inches  deep.  Place 
plenty  of  drainage  materials  in  the  receptacles, 
and  fill  them  with  a  light,  sandy  compost.  Lift 
the  young  conns  carefully  and  set  them  2  inches 
apart ;  but  do  not  bury  them  below  the  surface. 
During  the  winter  they  should  be  grown  in  a 
temperature  of  50°  to  65°.  Syringe  overhead  on 
fine  mornings  and  fumigate  the  house  directly 
thrips  or  red  spider  are  detected.  The  seeds 
germinate  irregularly,  therefore  the  seed-pans 
should  be  retained  for  some  time  after  the  first 
seedlings  are  pricked  off.  Later  batches  of  one- 
year-old  plants  may  be  brought  in  the  plant 
houses  from  the  pits  and  placed  on  staging 
close  to  the  roof-glass.  The  houses  should  be 
light  and  have  a  temperature  of  60°  at  night. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine.- The 
earliest  plants  are  passing  out  of  flower  and 
should  be  removed  from  the  show  house.  Place 
them  in  a  house  having  a  temperature  not  lower 
than  65°  at  night  and  rest  them  for  a  short 
period.  Afterwards  cut  the  shoots  back  to 
about  9  inches  above  the  pot,  when  the  plants 
will  start  into  growth,  these  secondary  shoots 
being  suitable  for  cuttings.  Later  plants  may  be 
fed  with  weak  soot-water.  This  treatment  is  also 
suitable  for  the  other  race  of  winter-flowering 
Begonias.  If  mites  are  present  dip  the  foliage  in 
a  nicotine  preparation.  The  variety  Gloire  de 
Sceaux  flowers  in  succession  to  Gloire  de  Lor- 
raine, and  when  clean  and  free  from  thrips  are 
very  handsome  plants.  Continue  to  feed  the 
roots  with  weak  liquid  manure  and  soot-water 
and  fumigate  the  house  at  intervals  with  a  nico- 
tine preparation. 

Forced  Flowers.— Certain  bulbs  are  suffi- 
ciently rooted  to  be  introduced  into  heat,  which 
should  be  only  moderate  at  first.    Retarded  Lily- 
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of-the-Valley  requires  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
five  days  to  develop  the  flower-spikes.  Early 
Tulips  should  be  covered  with  moss  or  inverted 
pots  to  cause  the  flower  stems  to  grow  long. 
Spiraea  astilboides  takes  a  considerable  time  to 
flower,  and  forcing  must  be  gradual  at  first. 
Place  shallow  pans  of  water  underneath  the  pots 
when  growth  is  advanced,  to  keep  the  roots 
moist. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  H.  J.  Chapman1.  Gardener  to  Mrs.  C'ookson. 
Oakwood.    Wylam-on-Tyne. 

The     East-Indian     House.     —The    various 
species  of   Aerides,   also  Vanda  tricolor  and   its 
allies,  have  now  ceased    to    develop    roots,    and 
need  only  sufficient  moisture  during  the  next  few 
weeks   to    keep    the    leaves    plump.      The    house 
should  be  kept  rather  cooler  than  hitherto,  and 
air  should  be  admitted   freely  through  the  lower 
ventilators  whenever   the   weather  is  favourable. 
There  are  two  forms  of  Angraecum  sesquipedale 
in  cultivation;   one  flowers  late    in  the  autumn, 
the  other  during  the  summer.     Both  require  to 
be   grown   in   a   warm   house   and    a   moderately 
humid     atmosphere     at     all    seasons.       In    such 
conditions,  even  in  winter,  the  roots  must  never 
be  allowed  to  become  dry,  and  if  the  plants  are 
grown   entirely   in    Sphagnum-moss,    from   which 
moisture  evaporates  rapidly,  there  will  be  little 
danger  of   over-watering.      Peat    and    Osmunda 
fibre  keep  damp  for  a  long  time,  and  when  these 
materials  are  employed  for  compost,  watering  to 
excess   may    result    in    the    leaves   becoming    in- 
jured and  disfigured  by  black  spot.     Angraecums 
of      the      smaller    -    flowered       section,      which 
bloom     during     the    winter    and     early    spring, 
should    be    grown    in     the     same     conditions     at 
this  season   as  Phalaenopsis.     The  small  species 
should   be   placed    within   a    reasonable    distance 
of  the  roof-glass.     If  grown  in  shallow  pans  or 
baskets  the  plants   may  be  suspended   from  the 
roof  rafters,  and,  as  most  of  the  flower-scapes  are 
pendulous  racemes,  the  flowers  will  show  to  the 
best  advantage.  Watering  must  be  done  with  great 
care  at  all  times  and  a  close  observation  kept  for 
the  presence  of  scale,  thrips  and  other  insect  pests. 
The    evergreen     Dendrobiums     have     completed 
their    growth   and    should    be   placed   in   a   very 
light  position.     Keep  the  atmosphere  cooler  and 
drier    than    hitherto.      Careful    attention    to    D. 
tlnrsiflorum  and  its  allies  during  their  dormant 
season    will    make    all    the    difference    when    the 
flowering  season  arrives,  not  only  in  the  number 
of     flower-scapes     produced,     but     also     in     the 
quality  and  texture  of  the  flowers.     If  the  house 
is   kept   reasonably   cool,    the   roots    will    require 
but    very    little    moisture    when    the    plants    are 
resting. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  R.   P.   Brotherston,    Gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Haddington,    Tyninghame.  East  Lothian. 

Onions. — Large  bulbs  badly  matured  are  apt 
to  rot  at  this  season,  therefore  examine  the  stored 
Onions  carefully  with  a  view  to  removing  any 
affected  by  rot  or  which  are  very  soft.  Onions 
keep  best  when  the  weather  is  consistently  cold 
and  the  bulbs  of  a  medium  size.  This  year  the 
weather  has  been  too  mild,  and  losses  may  be 
expected,  at  least  among  the  larger  bulbs.  Ex- 
hibitors will  shortly  be  making  preparations  for 
next  year's  crop.  There  is  no  better  way  of 
raising  early  plants  than  by  sowing  thinly  in 
boxes.  The  compost  for  seed  boxes  should  be  at 
this  season  very  open,  and  may  consist  of  two 
parts  loam  to  one  of  flaky  leaf-mould.  Once 
watered  this  material  retains  moisture  for  a  long 
time,  and  the  roots  grow  freely  in  it. 

Forcing  Herbs.  — No  herb  is  easier  to  force 
than  Mint,  for  roots  placed  in  water  and  in  a 
slight  warmth  make  free  growth.  Arrange  the 
stolons  on  a  thin  layer  of  light  soil  laid  in  the 
bottom  of  a  box  and  cover  the  stolons  with 
another  layer  of  soil  about  lj  inch  in  depth. 
Tarragon  for  forcing  should  be  lifted,  placed 
in  pots,  and  allowed  to  develop  slowly.  I  have 
had  to  force  Fennel  on  occasions,  and  I  have 
found  that  the  roots  of  this  herb  do  not  lift  at 
all  well,  and  where  Fennel  is  required  out  of 
season,  it  is  preferable  to  grow  plants  from  seed, 
allow  the  tops  to  die  down,  and,  after  a  irost, 
force  the  plants  in  a  warm  house  or  pit. 


Early  Potatos.— The  tubers  are  usually 
started  about  this  date,  after  being  prepared  so 
that  each  has  a  strong  break  with  a  few  roots. 
The  plants  should  be  grown  m  10-inch  pots,  and 
these  need  not  be  filled  more  than  three  parts 
with  soil,  the  tuber,  with  its  growth,  being  barely 
covered  for  the  present,  to  allow  for  fresh  com- 
post to  be  added  from  time  to  time.  Potatos 
may  be  forced  in  a  recently-started  vinery  or 
Peach-house.  An  important  '-detail  is  not  to"  use 
the  water-can  too  freely  until  plenty  of  roots 
have  formed. 

Seasonable  Work.— Usually  most  of  the 
ground  is  cultivated  before  this  date.  I  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  manure  the  ground  until  the  spring, 
but  take  opportunities  when  frost  has  hardened 
the  surface  to  wheel  the  manure  on  the  land. 
There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  regarding 
the  amount  of  manure  a  garden  should  receive 
annually.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the  soil  and 
also  on  the  methods  of  cultivation.  Ground  in 
"  good  heart  "  can  be  kept  fertile  by  means  of 
small  additions  of  manure  from  time  to  time. 
If,  however,  the  soil  is  impoverished,  heavy 
dressings  must  be  used.  In  such  cases  I  have 
applied  forty  tons  per  acre  with  much  advantage. 
Though  the  manure  is  wheeled  on  the  land  now, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  incorporate  it  with  the 
soil  at  present ;  but  it  should  be  spread  equally 
over  the  surface  as  soon  as  convenient.  Decayed 
leaves  are  of  much  benefit  to  heavy  soils  in 
helping  to  form  a  layer  of  material  amenable  to 
cultivation.  Old  Pea  haulm.  Cabbage  refuse 
and  such-like  material  are  also  of  appreciable 
benefit  in  supplying  humus  to  the  staple. 


THE    HARDY   FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  J.  G.  Weston,  Gardener  to   Ln^v  Northcote. 
Eastwell  Park,  Ash'  ird,  Kent. 

Cordon  Gooseberries  ano  Currants.— 

The  cordon  method  of  training  Gooseberries  and 
Currants  is  to  be  recommended  for  various 
reasons.  The  fruits  grown  on  cordon  trees  are 
of  the  finest  quality,  whilst  a  number  of  early, 
mid-season,  and  late  varieties  may  be  grown 
on  a  small  length  of  fence  or  wall,  thus  en- 
suring a  long  succession  of  berries,  especially  if 
late  varieties  of  both  are  planted  on  cool  walls. 
Moreover,  the  fruits  can  be  easily  protected  from 
birds,  and  ma.y  be  gathered  by  those  who 
prefer  to  pick   for  eating   direct  from  the  trees. 

Renovating  Old  Orchards.  — Whether  the 
trees  in  neglected  orchards  should  be  grubtx  I 
up  or  an  attempt  made  to  bring  them  into  a 
profitable  condition  again  depends  on  their  con- 
dition. If  they  are  fairly  vigorous  in  growth 
they  will  respond  quickly  to  good  treatment,  and 
the  present  is  a  suitable  time  to  undertake  the 
work.  In  pruning  neglected  trees  first  clear  the 
centre  of  all  dead  and  worthless  shoots. 
Branches  crossing  each  other  should  then  be 
sawn  out,  the  object  being  to  have  the  growth 
sufficiently  thin  to  permit  of  the  sunshine  and 
air  reaching  all  parts  of  the  tree.  The  workman 
must  be  guided  by  the  habit  of  the  variety  as 
to  the  amount  of  wood  to  remove.  If  the  tree 
is  of  upright,  sturdy  growth,  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  thin  out  the  shoots ;  but  when  the 
tree  is  of  pendulous  habit,  it  is  often  a  dense 
thicket  of  small,  dead,  or  weak  growth,  and 
these  must  be  cut  back  to  the  main  stem, 
leaving  only  strong,  healthy  growth  to  furnish 
the  tree.  "  Trees  of  inferior  varieties,  if 
fairly  healthy  and  vigorous,  should  be  headed 
down  for  re-grafting  with  a  better  sort  next 
spring.  Sometimes  a  local  variety  may  be  worth 
retaining  when  the  tree  is  doing  well ;  but  all 
worn-out  or  badly-cankered  trees  should  be 
grubbed  up.  It  'S  not  good  practice  to  plant 
on  the  same  sites  again  ;  but  if  there  is  no  choice 
in  the  matter  the  old  soil  should  be  removed  and 
the  young  trees  planted  in  fresh  compost.  All 
primings  should  be  burnt,  for  this  will  result, 
in  the  destruction  of  many  insect  pests  and 
their  eggs.  When  the  work  of  pruning  is  com- 
pleted, cleanse  the  trees  thoroughly  of  moss  and 
lichens.  The  old  practice  of  covering  the 
branches  with  slaked  lime  on  a  damp  day  does 
much  good,  but  spraving  with  a  winter  wash  is 
much  more  effective. 'One  of  the  best  sprays  for 
neglected  trees  is  concentrated  alkali  wash.  After 
using   this   specific    annually    for    nearly    twenty 


years,  I  can  thoroughly  recommend  it  for  the 
purpose,  having  always  found  it  most  efficacious 
in  cleaning  fruit  trees.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
wet  every  part  of  the  tree,  and  in  bad  cases  the 
operation  should  be  repeated  in  the  spring.  The 
ground  should  be  cultivated,  digging  in  the  top- 
spit  and  applying  a  good  top-dressing  of  manure. 
The  sooner  this  kind  of  work  is  completed  the 
sooner  will  the  tidy  appearance  of  the  garden 
be  restored. 

FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  Hedley  Warren,    Gardener  to  the  Aston-Clinton 
Park  Estate  (the  Rt.   Hon.  Lord  Rothschii±>),  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

Peaches       and       Nectarines.  —     Proceed 

cautiously  in   the  forcing  of  trees  with  swelling 
buds,   for  success   depends  essentially   upon  the 
organs   of    fructification   being    allowed   time   to 
develop  gradually.      Trees  for  very    early  fruit- 
ing should  be  grown  in  a  maximum  temperature 
of  50°   by   day   and   40°   to   45°   at  night   until 
the  end  of  the  present  month.     After  December 
a  little 'fire-heat  may  be  employed,  but  proceed 
cautiously   in   this   respect   until   the   days  begin 
to  lengthen.     Guard  against  pot  trees  becoming 
dry    at   the    roots,    especially    the    earliest   ones 
with  buds  swelling  fast.     Cool  houses  and  cases 
should  be  ventilated  freely,  otherwise  the  buds 
may   swell   too   rapidly   and    be   liable   to  injury 
by  severe  frosts  later.  Trees  in  succession  houses 
that  appear  to  lack  vigour  shoidd  be  stimulated 
by    replacing   as    much   of   the   old   soil    as   can 
safely  be  removed  without  injuring  the  roots  by 
rich,    fibrous     loam,    mixed    with     a     moderate 
quantity    of    well-decayed     manure     and     lime 
rubble  or  crushed  bones.     Worn-out  trees  should 
be  removed  and  replaced  by   trees  of  a  fruiting 
size  from  open   walls  or  cases.     Trees  of  almost 
any  size  may  be  removed   with   perfect  success, 
and  without  the  loss  of  a  crop,  if  the   work  is 
done  carefully. 
Pines.— The  directions   given  in  the  calendar 
for   November  21   respecting  the  different    com- 
partments should  be  followed  during  the  present 
month.     A  steady  temperature  is  necessary,  and 
other    important    details    are    care    in    watering 
and  ventilating.     Water  must  be  given  sparingly 
at  this  season,  as  the  plants  are  partially  resting. 
Air     should     be     admitted     on     all    favourable 
occasions,    provided   the   temperature  of   the  pit 
is   not   too   low.      If   blinds  or   similar   materials 
are  used  to  cover  the  roof  at  night  in  order  to 
economise    fire-heat,    remove   them    early    in    the 
morning  to  admit  the  light.     Should  snow  cover 
the    roof-glass    this    must    also    be    removed    at 
intervals  during  the  time  it  is  falling. 

Vines. —  The  work  of  pruning  Vines  in  suc- 
cessional  or  second-early  houses  must  receive 
immediate  attention.  In  the  case  of  Vines  that 
are  known  to  bleed  when  the  sap  begins  to  rise, 
the  ends  of  the  spurs  should  be  dressed  with  a 
stvptic.  As  soon  as  the  work  of  pruning  and 
cleansing  the  Vines  is  completed,  cleanse  the  in- 
terior of  the  house  and  renovate  or  top-dress 
the  borders. 

Tomatos.— Make  a  sowing  of  an  early-fruit- 
ing variety  such  as  Earliest  of  All  or 
Sunrise.  Place  the  seed-pan  on  a  shelf  near 
to  the  roof-glass  in  a  house  having  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  65°.  If  the  seed  is  sown  thinly, 
the  seedlings  mav  be  allowed  to  develop  four  or 
five  leaves  before  they  are  potted  singly  in 
small  pots.  Plants  in  fruit  must  be  watered 
very  carefully  and  air  should  be  admitted  on  all 
favourable  occasions.  Maintain  a  night  tem- 
perature of  55°  to  60°,  and  4°  or  5°  higher 
during  the  dav.  Feed  the  plants  in  moderation 
at  frequent  intervals,  especially  those  that  are 
carrying  large  crops  of  fruit. 

Materials  for  Potting. -Collect  and  place 
under  cover  such  materials  as  loam,  leaf-mould, 
decayed  cow  manure,  and  burnt  vegetable 
refuse  that  will  be  required  after  the  turn  of  the 
vear  for  planting  such  crops  as  Cucumbers, 
Melons  and  Tomatos.  Make  a  stack  of  turves 
cut  from  an  old  pasture,  and  as  each  layer  is 
arranged  sprinkle  fresh  soot  over  it,  or  if  wire- 
worms  and  other  ground  pests  are  present  use  a 
ground  insecticide  such  as  Fumite.  If  the  heap 
is  made  in  the  open  it  must  be  covered  with 
sheets  of  corrugated  iron  or  some  other  material 
that  will  ward  off  heavy  rains  and  snow. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVEBTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PTJBl.IsS.ti.J3B,  41.  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden.  W.C. 

Editors  and  Publisher.  —  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication,  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments,  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
i.iy  and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
dnectcd. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

.1ATURDAY,  DECEMBER  12— 

London   Vegetarian    Assoc.   Bazaar   and  Meeting,    in 

Memorial   Hall,  Farringdon  Street,  at  3  p.m. 
TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  15— 

R.H.S.  Corns,   meet.       Broughty   Ferry  Hort.   Assoc. 

meet. 
THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  17— 

Linnean  Soc.  meet. 


average    Mean     Temperature     for    the    ensuing     week 
deduced    from    observations    during    the    last    Fifty 
Years  at  Greenwich,  40.4. 
actual  Temperatures  : — 

London,  Wednesday,  December  9  (6  p.m.) :   45°. 
Gardeners'    Chronicle    Office,   41,    Wellington    Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  :  Thursday,  December  10 
(10    a.m.);    Bar.    29.0;    Temp.    46°.        Weather- 
Raining.  

SALES     FOR     THE     ENSUING     WEEK. 

MONDAY    AND    WEDNESDAY— 

Rose  Trees,  Shrubs,  Bulbs,  and  Perennials,  at  12.30, 
at  Stevens'  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

MONDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  Hardy  Herbaceous,  and  other  plants, 
by  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside, 
B.C.,   at  12. 

TUESDAY— 

Clearance  sale  of  Greenhouses,  Piping  and  Sundries, 
Plants,  etc.,  at  Grove  Road  Nursery,  South  Wood- 
ford, by  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  12. 

WEDNESDAY'— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  hardy  Herbaceous,  and  other  plants, 
by  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  12. 

Ferns,  Asparagus,  Roses,  etc.,  at  11.  The  beneficial 
interest  in  the  Lease  at  the  Stockwell  Nursery, 
Cheshunt,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  2.30.  Bulbs, 
Roots,  etc.,  at  12.30.  1,092  cases  Japanese  Liliums 
at  3.30,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris. 

THURSDAY— 

Roses,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  1. 

FRIDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  Hardy  Border  and  other  plants,  Roses, 
etc.,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  12. 

Anyone     who     has     ob- 

Sap-Density        served  plants  in  winter 

and  Frost.         is     aware     of     the    fact 

that  in  a  general  way 
the  sappier  the  plant  the  more  liable  it 
is  to  injury  from  frost.  But  the  known 
facts  concerning  the  relative  hardiness  of 
different  kinds  of  plants  suffice  to  show 
that  some  plants,  despite  their  sappiness, 
are  hardier  than  others  that  are  less 
watery. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  power  of 
resisting  frost  is  not  determined  solely  by 
the  density  of  the  cell-sap.  Into  the 
general  question  of  frost-resistance  we  do 
not  propose  to  enter  now,  for  the  reason 
that  nothing  more  is  known  than  was  the 
case  when  we  treated  of  this  interesting 
subject  some  years  ago.  (See  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  Feb.  19,  1910,  p.  120.)  Recent 
observations  and  experiments  made  by 
Mr.  W.  W.  Ohlweiler  in  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden  tend  in  a  measure  to 
show  that  within  a  given  genus  there  is 
a  parallelism  between  sap-density  and 
frost-susceptibility,  and  that  the  plants 
with  a  denser,  more  concentrated  cell-sap 
are  the  more  resistant  to  frost.  These 
conclusions    were    reached    by    comparing 


the  results  of  two  sets  of  observations, 
one  on  the  effects  of  frost  on  several 
species  of  a  genus  grown  in  the  open,  the 
other  on  the  actual  density  of  the  cell-sap 
of  these  species.  The  latter  observa- 
tions were  made  by  determining  the 
freezing-points  of  the  expressed  saps,  it 
being  a  well-established  fact  that  the 
denser  the  sap  the  lower  is  its  freezing- 
point.  On  collating  the  two  sets  of 
observations,  made  with  different  species 
of  Magnolia,  a  fairly  good  agreement  was 
found  to  obtain  between  them;  that  is, 
the  plants  most  tender  in  the  open  were 
those  which  have  the  most  watery  sap, 
and  the  most  frost-proof  plants  those  with 
the  densest  sap.  Thus  of  Magnolias — M. 
stellata,  M.  Kobus,  which  showed  no  in- 
jury from  frost  in  the  open,  have  a  denser 
sap  than  have  Magnolia  acuminata  and 
M.  Yulan,  the  leaves  of  which  were  en- 
tirely killed  by  the  frost  which  left  the 
first-mentioned  species  unharmed.  Such 
plants  as  Magnolia  Soulangeana,  M. 
ovata,  M.  discolor,  M.  obovata  purpurea, 
which  are  intermediate  with  respect  to 
frost-susceptibility,  are  also  intermediate 
in  sap-density.  Certain  species,  however, 
fail  to  fit  in  with  the  scheme:  thus  M. 
grandiflora,  which  suffered  most  from 
frost  in  the  open,  has  a  denser  sap  than 
have  several  of  the  species  which  fall  into 
the  intermediate  group,  and  M.  Lennei 
(a  hybrid),  though  more  susceptible  to 
frost  than  are  M.  cordata,  M.  Kobus,  or 
M.  stellata,  is  of  all  the  12  Magnolia 
species  tested  the  one  with  the  densest 
sap. 


It     is     a     fact    so     fre- 
Antiseptica         quently   verified    as    to 

and  Soil  iiii- 

Micro-Organisms,  be  beyond  dispute  that 
partial  sterilisation  of 
the  soil  either  by  heat  or  by  antiseptics 
results  generally  in  an  increase  of  the 
crop  grown  in  the  soil. 

To  account  for  this  phenomena  Russell 
and  Hutchinson  put  forward  the  hypo- 
thesis, based  on  careful  experimental 
work,  that  the.  effects  of  sterilisation  are 
twofold  ;  first,  to  kill  off  certain  bacteria 
normally  present  and  active  in  the  soil, 
and  so  to  reduce  for  a  time  the  total  bac- 
terid flora  of  the  soil ;  second,  to  destroy 
the  minute  animals  (protozoa)  which 
normally  make  a  living  by  feeding  on  soil- 
bacteria.  As  a  consequence  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  protozoa  the  surviving 
bacteria,  particularly  those  which  produce 
ammonia,  are  free  to  increase  and  multi- 
ply without  let  or  hindrance. 

This  engaging  theory  has  been  sub- 
jected recently  to  critical  examination  by 
Mr.  P.  L.  Gainey,  who  publishes  his  re- 
sults in  the  23rd  Report  of  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden.  Mr.  Gainey's  experi- 
ments lead  him  to  doubt  the  validity  of 
certain  of  the  conclusions  reached  by 
Messrs.  Russell  and  Hutchinson.  Thus 
he  finds  that  the  application  of  small 
quantities  of  carbon  disulphide,  toluol,  or 
chloroform — substances  used  for  effecting 
partial  sterilisation  of  soils — have  no  ap- 
preciable effect  on  the  number  of  proto- 
zoa present  in  the  soil.  Moreover,  this 
observer    finds,    contrary    to    the    conclu- 


sions reached  by  the  English  workers, 
that  small  quantities  of  these  antiseptics 
exert  a  stimulative  rather  than  a  depress- 
ing effect  on  the  number  of  soil  bacteria, 
and  that  the  marked  increase  of  yield 
which  may  follow  on  the  application  of 
the  antiseptic  may  occur  even  though  no 
change  in  the  total  number  of  soil-bacteria 
be  observed. 

Apart  from  matters  of  interpretation, 
Mr.  Gainey's  experiments  have  a  very 
practical  issue  in  that  they  show  that  in 
his  comprehensive  greenhouse  experi- 
ments partial  sterilisation  by  heat  gave, 
in  the  case  of  Oats,  a  far  bigger  yield  than 
was  obtained  either  by  complete  sterilisa- 
tion or  by  partial  sterilisation  by  anti- 
septics (toluol).  In  the  case  of  Buck- 
wheat, however,  the  biggest  yield  was  ob- 
tained from  the  plot  treated  with  carbon- 
bisulphide  at  the  rate  of  about  20  cubic 
centimetres  per  square  foot. 


Royal   Horticultural    Society.— The 

last  meeting  of  the  committees  for  the  calendar 
year  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the  15th  inst.  The 
secretary  informs  us  that  the  meeting  for  the  15th 
inst.  is  not  entered  in  the  R.H.S.  Gardeners' 
Diary,  for  the  reason  that  when  the  diary  was 
printed  in  September,  1913,  the  Council  had  not 
definitely  decided  to  hold  a  show  on  that  date. 
The  first  meeting  in  the  New  Year  will  be  held 
on  Tuesday,  January  5. 

The  Earl  of  Stair.— By  the  death  of  the 
Earl  of  Stair  at  Oxenfoord  Castle,  Dalkeith, 
Scotland  has  lost  one  who  took  a  warm  interest 
in  the  localities  in  which  hie  estates  were 
situated.  In  addition  to  Oxenfoord,  the  Earl 
of  Stair  had  extensive  properties  in  Wigtown- 
shire, where  his  residence  was  Lochinch  Castle, 
adjoining  the  old  family  seat,  Castle  Kennedy. 
The  time  he  devoted  to  public  business  pre- 
vented him  from  engaging  deeply  in  horticul- 
ture and  forestry,  but  he  saw  that  the  mag- 
nificent grounds  and  policies  at  Lochinch  and 
Castle  Konnedy  were  well  maintained.  Under 
the  more  direct  management  of  the  Hon.  Hew 
Dalrymple,  they  were  kept  in  perfection  and 
the  fame  of  Castle  Kennedy  for  its  trees  was  up- 
held. The  Earl  of  Stair  showed  his  interest  in  the 
burgh  of  Stranraer,  of  which  he  was  Provost 
for  six  years,  by  presenting  the  inhabitants  with 
a  public  park.  He  is  succeeded  by  his  only  son, 
Viscount  D alk YjfPLE,  M.P.,  who  is  at  present 
a  prisoner  of  war  in  Germany,  and  who  is  de- 
votedly attached  to  gardening  and  forestry. 

The  Lawrence  Medal. —  The  Lawrence 
Medal,  established  in  1906  out  of  the  funds  sub- 
scribed by  the  Fellows  and  friends  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  as  a  recognition  to  the  late 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O., 
V.M.H.,  of  his  long  tenure  as  president  and  of 
the  invaluable  services  he  had  rendered  to  the 
society,  has  been  awarded  for  the  year  1914  to 
Sir  Everaro  A.  Hambro,  K.C.V.O.,  Hayes 
Place,  Hayes,  Kent  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Grandfield),  for 
the  excellent  cultivation  and  staging  of  an  ex- 
hibit of  Saxifrages  and  rock  plants  at  the 
society's  forced   bulb   show   on  March  10. 

Seedling  Apple.— Mr.  McKeown,  Julians- 
town,  Drogheda,  sends  us  samples  of  a  new 
Apple  which  he  describes  a6  being  a  cross  be- 
tween the  varieties  Bismarck  and  Bramley's 
Seedling.  It  is  a  large  fruit  of  unattrac- 
tive appearance,  measuring,  over  eye  and 
stalk,  11  inches,  and  in  circumference  12 
inches.  The  stalk  is  set  in  a  wide,  funnel- 
shaped  basin  and  is  very  short  and  thick,  being 
considerably  less  than  the  cavity  in  which  it  is 
inserted ;  the  cavity  i«  thickly  covered  with 
russet.  The  eye  is  large  and  open,  set  in  an 
unusually  large   and  irregular  cavity,   which  is 
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divided  into  corrugations  that  have  a  distinct 
•effect  upon  the  shape  of  the  fruit,  making  it  six- 
sided.  The  skin  is  pale,  greenish-yellow  through- 
out, and  the  entire  surface  is  covered  with  small 
spots  of  russet  colour.  It  has  very  white  flesh 
and  cooks  well.  Our  correspondent  intends  to 
name  the  Apple  in  honour  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Red- 
mond, MP. 

South-eastern    Agricultural   College, 

Wye.— A  meeting  of  the  Governors  of  the  South- 
Eastern  Agricultural  College,  Wye,  was  held  on 
the  30th  ult..  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord 
Ashcombe.  The  Principal,  Mr.  M.  J.  R.  Dtjn- 
stan,  reported  that  110  students  and  13  members 
of  the  teaching  staff,  besides  college  servants, 
farm  and  garden  employees,  had  joined  the 
colours.     The  number  of  students  in  attendance 


and  vegetables  has  been  installed  by  means  of  .a 
grant  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  assistance  may  be  forthcoming  to 
continue  the  investigations  into  the  economical 
feeding  of  dairy  cows,  of  which  a  third  report 
has  just  been  issued.  Results  which  may  prove 
to  be  of  considerable  practical  value  have  been 
obtained  from  the  Hop-breeding  experimental 
work.  , 

Tree  Paeonies  in  China.— According  to  a 
recent  Bulletin  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  U.S.A.,  the  department  has  re- 
ceived from  Tsao-chou  fu,  Shantung,  China,  num- 
bers of  tree  Paeonies,  among  which  are  yellow, 
blue,  green,  and  even  black -flowering  varieties. 
The  soil  best  suited  to  these  tree  Paeonies  is, 
according    to    the     Florist.*'    Exchange,    a    loose 


goon  for  England  about  the  middle  of  next 
January.  Leaving  here  on  my  return  journey 
to  the  Burmese  frontier  about  the  first  of  next 
month,  I  hope  to  be  in  Bhamo  towards  the  end 
of  December.  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  has 
reached  me  regularly  during  the  three  years  of 
my  sojourn  here,  and  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive I  have  found  the  contents.  It  has 
indeed   been  a   boon  to  me." 

The  Produce  Market  in  Holland.— 
The  state  of  war  which  exists  throughout  most 
of  the  European  countries  is  having,  quite 
naturally,  an  effect  on  the  prices  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  in  Holland.  Ordinary  vegetables, 
which  are  capable  of  being  preserved,  have  risen 
in  value,  notably  Potatos,  white  Cabbages,  Peas 
and      Onions.        These     latter     vegetables      are 


Fig.      145. — dtjffbyn,  south  wales  :  the   residence  of  Reginald  cory,  esq. 

(See    p.    379.) 


at  the  college  was  79,  including  31  special  one- 
year-course  students,  for  whom  scholarships  were 
provided  by  the  Kent  Education  Committee. 
The  new  college  buildings  have  been  completed 
at  a  cost  of  £12,500,  'towards  which  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  have  given  £6,000,  whilst  two 
grants,  each  of  £500,  have  been  made  by  an 
anonymous  benefactor  towards  the  completion  of 
the  research  equipment,  and  these  gifts  have 
been  met  by  equivalent  grants  from  the  Board 
of  Agriculture.  The  probable  financial  pcsition 
of  the  college  owing  to  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  students  was  considered,  and  it  was 
decided  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Govern- 
ment educational  and  agricultural  departments 
before  taking  any  definite  steps  to  curtail  the 
teaching  or  research  work.  A  vacuum  drying 
plant  for  experimenting  on  the  drying  of  fruit 


porous,  sandy  loam,  with  perfect  drainage  and 
of  great  depth.  In  the  district  to  the  north- 
west of  Tsaochou  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
are  such  as  seem  to  suit  this  Paeony  to  perfec- 
tion. The  plants  are  grown  there  in  fields  as 
regular  crops,  and  are  sent  all  over  Eastern 
China,  going  so  far  south  as  Canton,  and  as  far 
north  as  Mukden,  to  be  used  mainly  for  forcing 
purposes.  There  are  said  to  be  more  than  300 
varieties  in  cultivation.  The  best  time  for  trans- 
planting is  considered  to  be  September,  and 
propagation  is  effected  through  division. 

Mr.  George  Forrest  returning  from 
China.— Mr.  George  Fokrest  wrote  us  on 
October  8  as  follows  from  Gnu-lu-kay,  Lichiang 
Range,  N.W.  Yunnan,  Upper  Burmah  : — "  All 
being  well,   I  have  arranged  to  sail  from  Ran- 


especially  in  demand,  and  are  selling  at  from 
15f.  to  16f.  for  100  kgs.  Other  less  indispen- 
sable products  can  be  had  for  reasonable  prices, 
such  as  Cauliflowers,  Lettuces  and  Spinach. 
Orchard  fruits  have  been  very  dear  all  the 
autumn.  Flowers,  curiously  enough,  are  realis- 
ing somewhat  more  satisfactory  prices  than 
could  be  expected.  It  is  feared  that  it  will  be 
difficult  to  find  a  sale  for  forced  produce  during 
the  winter,  as  it  is  usually  exported  in  large 
quantities  to  the  countries  now  at  war. 

The  Rev.  David  R.  Williamson,  minister 
of  the  parish  of  Kirkmaiden,  Wigtownshire,  has 
resigned  his  charge  on  account  of  failing  health. 
Air.  Williamson  takes  a  special  interest  in 
Lilies,  Roses  and  Sweet,  Peas,  and  his  garden  at 
Kirkmaiden  contains   good  collections.     As  may 
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be  gathered  from  his  writings,  Mr.  Williamson 
is  of  poetical  and  musical  tastes.  His  poems 
have  been  published  in  collected  form  and  are 
characterised  by  delicacy  of  expression. 

War  ITEMS.-Everybody     interested    in    Cac- 
tuses knows   M.   F.   de  Laet,   of   Contich,   near 


official  origin.  Applications  which  are  unsup- 
ported by  such  evidence,  or  applications  in  re- 
spect of  goods  which  are  ordered  by  private  firms 
for  purely  industrial  purposes,  must  be  made  in 
the  ordinary  manner  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Customs  and  Excise,  Lower  Thames  Street.  E.G. 


Fig.  146. — m.  f.  de  laet's  nursery  at  contich,  near  Antwerp. 

(From   a  photograph  taken   early  in  August.) 


Antwerp.  Enclosed  is  a  photograph  (see  fig. 
146)  of  his  eighteen  glasshouses  as  they  stood 
in  August  last.  The  district  was  involved 
in  the  recent  bombardment  of  Antwerp, 
and  the  Tesult  on  M.  de  Laet's  glass- 
houses is  shown  by  the  photograph  repro- 
duced in  fig.  147.  All  the  rest  are  in  the 
same  condition.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  wood- 
work is  for  the  most  part  intact,  but  practically 
the  whole  of  the  glass  was  destroyed  by  the  con- 
cussion caused,  by  the  bombs.  The  Germans 
looted  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  his  house,  so 
that  nothing  but  the  bare  walls  remains.  Frani 
Crisp. 

In  the  French  page  of  our  last  issue  (see 

p.  367)  we  published  a  letter  from  Ghent  in 
which  our  correspondent  described  the  sad  losses 
that  have  overtaken  the  smaller  horticulturists 
in  the  Ghent  a.rea.  Many  growers  will  be  ruined 
if  they  are  unable  to  sell  the  plants  which  at 
present  fill  their  glasshouses.  Large  quantities 
of  Begonia  bulbs,  Kentias  and  other  Palms, 
Araucarias  and  Azaleas  are  available,  but  there 
are  no  purchasers. 

All    questions    relating    to    the    purchase 

and  export  of  food  supplies,  munitions  of 
war,  and  field  equipment,  for  the  French, 
Belgian,  Russian  and  Serbian  Governments 
are  now  dealt  with  by  the  International 
Commission  for  the  Purchase  of  Supplies 
(Commission  Internationale  de  Ravitaille- 
ment).  The  executive  office  of  this  Com- 
mission, and  the  offices  of  the  French,  Belgian 
and  Serbian  delegates  thereon,  are  at  India 
House,  Kingsway,  W.C.,  while  the  offices  of  the 
Russian  delegates  are  temporarily  at  192,  Crom- 
well Road,  S.W.  Application  for  permission  to 
export  goods  the  export  of  which  from  the 
United  Kingdom  is  prohibited,  should,  if  such 
goods  are  required  by  the  Allied  Governments  or 
their  accredited  agents,  be  addressed  in  writing 
to  the  Commission.  The  Commission  will  only 
consider  such  applications  if  they  are  accom- 
panied   by    documentary    evidence    a6    to    their 


Owing  to  the  possible  shortage  of  certain  classes 
of  goods  for  which  there  is  a  great  demand,  it 
may  be  found  impracticable  to  make  any  excep- 
tion to  the  prohibition  against  the  export  of  such 
goods.      Consequently    merchants   and    manufac- 


mission  to  export  the  Commission  will  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  direct  with  the  Customs 
authorities  for  the  clearance  of  the  goods  upon 
receiving  from  the  manufacturer  or  merchant  at 
least  48  liours'  notice  of  each  shipment,  together 
with  the  following  particulars  : — (1)  Nature  and 
quantity  of  goods  to  be  shipped.  (2)  Name  and. 
address  of  consignor.  (3)  Name  and  address  of 
consignee.  (4)  Port  and  approximate  date  of 
shipment.  (5)  Ship  or  line  by  which  shipment  is 
to  be  made.  (6)  Port  of  discharge.  (7)  Marks  on 
packages,  if  any. 

The  severe  fighting   at  Ypres  during  the 

past  few  weeks  has  several  times  caused  us  to- 
wonder  what  had  happened  to  M.  Valere 
Bow  kkxooghe.  At  the  Carnation  show  last 
week  we  were  agreeably  surprised  to  meet  him 
in  person.  He  is  well,  and  has  been  staying  in 
London  for  the  past  few  weeks.  His  house  has 
been  pillaged  and  his  nursery  destroyed  by  the 
invaders.  M.  Bouckenooghe  is  well  known 
as  a  Carnation  grower  and  is  an  old 
Kewite.  His  many  English  friends  will  re- 
joice to  know  that  he  is  safe  amongst  us.  M.  E. 
Draps-Boudry,  of  Oost-Dunkerke,  is  also  safe 
and  sound,  and  was  also  at  the  R.H.S.  Hall  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Carnation  show.  We  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  record  that  news  has  been  re- 
ceived that  so  late  as  November  28  M.  Ad. 
Buyssens,  Professor  at  the  Vilvorde  State 
School  of  Horticulture,  was  alive  and  well,  and 
at  his  home  there.  M.  Buyssens  is  well  known' 
in  England,  and  was  one  of  the  jurors  in  the 
science  and  education  exhibits  at  the  Royal  In- 
ternational Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Chelsea 
in  1912. 

Mr.  John  Stewart,  fruit  merchant,  Dun- 
fermline, has  received  an  intimation  that  his 
eldest  son  David  has  been  killed  in  action. 

We     learn     from     M.     Ch.     MaRON,     of 

MM.  C.  Maron  et  Flls,  Orchidists,  of  Brunoy, 
France  (see  French  page,  383),  that  his  second 
son,  Ernest,  has  been  with  the  army  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  and  is  uninjured. 
M.  Maron's  son-in-law.  Lieut.  Maurice 
Charles,    was    unfortunately    wounded    several 
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Fig.  147. — a  house  in  m.  de  laet's  nursery  as  it  appeared  after  the  fall  of  Antwerp. 


turers  wishing  to  supply  goods  for  the  use  of  any 
of  the  Allied  Governments  are  warned  not  to 
enter  into  any  negotiation^  until  they  have  ascer- 
tained from  the  Commission  Internationale  de 
Ravitaillement  that  permission  for  the  export  of 
such  goods  will  be  granted.     Having  granted  per- 


months  ago.  He  is  now  somewhat  better  and 
has  been  sent  to  Heidelberg.  M.  Maron  states 
that  M.  H.  Martinet,  editor  of  Le  Jardin,  al- 
though exempt  from  further  military  service, 
has  been  accepted  at  his  own  request  in  his 
former  position  of  captain  of  artillery. 
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As   the   result  of  the  show    held   by    the 

Dulwich  Chrysanthemum  and  Horticultural 
Society,  on  November  12  and  13,  a  cheque  for 
£81  has  been  sent  to  his  Worship  the  Mayor 
of  Camberwell,  to  be  divided  as  follows: — £45, 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  tickets,  to  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales'  National  Relief  Fund  ;  £36, 
the  proceeds  from  flowers  sold  and  other  sources, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  local  branch 
of  the  British  Red  Cross  Society  and  the  Bel- 
gium Relief  Fund. 

Duthie  Park,  Aberdeen.— We  learn  from 
the  Aberdeen  Daily  Journal  that  considerable 
alterations  and  improvements  are  in  progress  at 
the  Duthie  Park,  Aberdeen.  Additional  flower, 
beds  are  being  formed  at  the  part  adjoining  the 
Deeside  railway  to  the  west  of  the  Polmuir  Road 
entrance.  There  are  other  alterations  in  pro- 
gress, such  a6  the  re-arrangement  of  the  park 
at  certain  places,  the  trimming  of  trees,  the 
building  of  terraces  south  of  the  glasshouses,  and 
the  thorough  utilisation  of  the  low-lying  ground 
sheltered  from  east  and  north  winds  by  high 
walls  and  having  a  southern  exposure.  The 
centre  plot  of  the  Palm  house  has  been  re- 
arranged. More  room  for  plants  in  the  house 
has  been  obtained  by  the  erection  of  a  low  stag- 
ing next  to  the  glass  round  the  building. 

Royal    Meteorological    Society.— 

A  meeting  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society- 
will  be  held  at  the  Surveyors'  Institution,  12, 
Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  on  Wednes- 
day, the  16th  iust. .  at  7.30  p.m.  Papers  to  be 
read:  1.  "Distribution  of  Relative  Humidity 
in  England  and  Wales."  By  W.  F.  Stacey. 
2.  "  Observations  of  the  Upper  Atmosphere  at 
Aberdeen  by  Means  of  Pilot  Balloons."  Bv 
A.  E.  M.  Geddes,  M.A. 

Adair  Place.— We  learn  that  this  estate, 
which  was  the  subject  of  an  illustrated  notice  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  Nov.  16,  1912.  p. 
363,  has  been  purchased  by  W.  H.  Hartley, 
Esq.,  who  contemplates  various  improvements. 
The  services  of  Mr.  V.  Holder,  for  some  years 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Adair',  at  the  same  place,  have 
been  retained,  and  it  is  still  intended  to  make 
Carnations  the  chief  feature  of  the  glass  depart 
ment. 

Eastbourne's  Public  Gardener.— Mr. 
Joseph  Smith,  gardener  to  the  Eastbourne 
Corporation,  has  served  the  town  for  thirty- 
seven  years.  He  is  in  his  eighty-second 
year,  and,  with  a  view  to  lightening  his  duties, 
the  Corporation  has  appointed  him  consulting 
head  gardener,  and  another  head  gardener 
is  also  to  be  appointed.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  on 
April  3, 1911,  and  the  public  then  pre- 
sented Mr.  Smith  with  an  illuminated 
address  and  a  purse  containing  £42  12s.,  and 
Mrs.  Smith  a  framed  photograph  of  the  plant- 
ing of  an  Oak  tree  in  Gildredge  Park  by  Lady 
Vesey'  Strong,  the  then  Lady  Mayoress  of  Lon- 
don, in  commemoration  of  the  town  becoming  a 
county  borough. 


HOME  CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The    Editors   do   not   hold    themselves   responsible   for 
the    opinions    expressed    by    correspondents.) 

Henry  J.  Clayton  Memorial.— In  March 
last  you  kindly  permitted  me  to  formulate 
the  proposal  in  your  columns  that  the  ma.ny 
friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  J.  Clayton,  who 
was  for  many  years  gardener  at  Grimston  Park, 
should  unite  in  raising  a  memorial  to  his 
memory  in  connection  with  the  Royal 
Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  original  promoters  and  subsequently 
one  of  its  most  strenuous  supporters.  As  the 
result  of  that  appeal  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
handing  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Fund  the 
sum  of  £50,  together  with  a  list  of  the  con- 
tributors, all  of  whom  will,  I  am  sure,  be  grati- 


fied to  know  that  r.  permanent  memorial  to  Mr. 
Clayton's  worth  as  i  gardener  and  of  Eis  good 
work  in  connection  with  the  Orphan  Fund  is 
thus  assured  for  all  time.  I  would  wish  also  to 
be  permitted  to  express  my  hearty  thanks  to  all 
who  have  thus  helped  to  pepetuate  the  memory 
of  our  old  friend  in  the  way  that  I  know  would 
be  most  dear  to  his  heart.  T.  Tvrton,  Hon. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Tin  Castle  Gardens, 
Sherborne,  Dorsetshire 

Cyaniding     for      Insect     Destruction.— 

The  advent  of  cooler  weather  and  the  approach 
of  the  resting  season  for  plants  and  fruit  trees 
under  glass  affords  the  most  suitable  conditions 
for  cyaniding,  because  most  of  the  injuries  that 
have  resulted  from  the  use  of  this  gas  are 
attributable  to  high  temperatures  or  to  the  pre- 
sence of  young  growths  on  the  plants:  that  it 
is  the  most  effectual  means  we  have  for  exter- 
minating insects  is  well  known,  and  the  propor- 
tions and  ingredients  necessary  have  often  been 
mentioned  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  but  I 
have  never  seen  any  periods  mentioned  for  re- 
peating the  dose.  Say,  for  instance,  with  red 
spider,  how  long  are  the  eggs  of  this  insect 
before  they  hatch  under  favourable  conditions '.' 
and  with  mealy  bug  the  same  question  may  be 
asked.  If  we  knew  these  times  extermination 
would  appear  to  be  comparatively  easy  at  this 
period  of  the  year,  because  suitable  conditions 
could  be  given  for  hatching  during  brief  periods. 
It  is  well  known  that  no  vaporising  compound 
will  destroy  the  eggs  of  insects,  and  a  close 
study  of  the  life-history  from  egg  to  adult  is 
necessary.  II'.  //.  Divers,  V.M.H.,  Belvoir 
Castle  Gardi  ns,   Grantham. 

Unseasonable  Flowering.— The  present 
season  has  been  remarkable,  since  it  has  ap- 
parently induced  a  number  of  shrubs  and  plants 
to  flower  at  a  time  when  they  generally  are  desti- 
tute of  bloom.  A  splendid  specimen  of  Bowkeria 
Gerardiana  over  10  feet  in  height  and  as  much 
through,  probably  the  largest  in  the  British  Isles, 
flowered  profusely  in  August  and  is  now  bearing 
blossom  again.  I  send  two  flower-sprays  for 
your  inspection.  The  great  shrub  is  also  covered 
with  unexpanded  buds,  so  that  if  we  do  not  ex- 
perience hard  weather  it  should  be  in  full  flower 
by  Christmas.  Callistemon  salignus.  which 
bears  its  crimson,  bottle-brush  like  flowers  in 
abundance  in  May  and  June,  has  for  the  first 
time  in  its  existence  developed  into  an  autumn 
floweret  and  is  now.  at  the  end  of  November, 
carrying  over  three  dozen  fully-expanded  flower- 
heads.  The  rather  uncommon  Medicago  arborea 
is  also  now  again  in  bloom,  and  the  Mexican 
Abelia  floribunda,  which  was  covered  with 
blossom  in  the  spring,  bore  a  second  crop  of  its 
rose-coloured  flowers  in  October.  Choisya  ter- 
nata  also  bloomed  well  this  autumn,  but  as  it 
invariably  flowers  a  second  time  in  the  south- 
west this  is  nothing  extraordinary.  Anemone 
sylvestris,  which  bore  hundreds  of  flowers  in 
the  spring,  is  again  in  fine  bloom.  Another 
flower  now  open  in  the  garden  is  the  Shamrock 
Pea.  Parochetus  communis,  with  the  exception 
of  the  lovely  Algerian  Iris,  I.  stylosa,  which 
generally  commences  to  bloom  at  the  very  end  of 
October,  but  this  year  opened  its  first  blossoms 
on  October  7.  since  when  it  has  daily  provided 
most  acceptable  flowers  for  the  house  Wynd- 
hinn   Fitzherbert,   Kingswear,   November  27. 

Late  Peas  (see  p.  373). — I  made  a  sowing  of 
Latest  of  All  Peas  at  about  the  same  date  as 
Mr.  Payne  (July  20).  I  picked  about  a  quart 
of  Peas  on  December  4.  There  are  still  a  few 
more  pods,  but  I  doubt  if  they  will  fill  suffi- 
ciently for  use.  I  gathered  a  dish  of  the  same 
variety  on  December  3,  1913.     G.  T.  Jackson. 

A  Curators  Son.— The  Evening  News  of 
December  5  contained  a  rather  sordid  account 
of  Mr.  J.  T.  Smith,  aged  53.  who  died  suddenly 
in  Hackney  Workhouse.  He  was  described  as  a 
man  of  "brilliant  attainments"  who  had  been 
unable  to  find  employment  and  had  been  in  the 
workhouse  for  four  years.  It  was  also  stated 
that  his  father,  a  former  curator  of  Kew  Gar- 
dens, had  left  him  a  fortune,  which  he  lost 
through  investments  on  the  Wool  Exchange. 
When"  I  joined  the  Kew  staff  in  1879  the  curator 
of  the  gardens  was  Mr.  John  Smith.  He  had 
a  wife  and  two  children  ;  the  elder,  a  daughter 


Elizabeth,  was  24  when  she  died  in  1882.  Mrs. 
Smith,  the  wife,  died  in  1884,  aged  59.  In 
May.  1886,  owing  to  health  failure,  Mr. 
Smith  resigned  the  curaAorship.  He  went 
to  live  in  a  villa  at  Twickenham,  where 
he  died  in  1888.  Till  then  the  eon  lived  with 
his  father.  He  had  some  kind  of  clerical  occu- 
pation in  London,  l>ut  he  was  intellectually  weak, 
and  I  am  afraid  he  was  not  capable  of  serious 
work.  The  father  had  saved  a  little  money  (not 
much),  and  this  on  his  death  was  doled  out  to 
the  son  by  the  late  Mr.  Jordan,  a  family  friend 
of  the  Smiths.  1  am  not  certain  of  the  amount, 
but  I  have  an  idea  that  it  provided  the  son  with 
10s.  a  week.  This  patrimony  had  almost  become 
exhausted  when  John  persuaded  Mr.  Jordan  to 
let  him  have  what  remained  to  get  to  Canada 
and  try  his  luck  there.  He  went,  but  did  not 
succeed,  and  a  few  years  ago  he  returned  to  this 
country  penniless.  He  obtained  some  kind  of 
employment  and  managed  to  keep  going  for  a 
time.  He  applied  for  employment  "of  any 
kind"  at  Kew  about  four  years  ago.  but.  in  the 
words  of  the  late  director,  "  Kew  is  a  place  of 
strenuous  work  where  no  man  who  cannot  do  a 
competent  day's  labour  has  a  chance."  We  all 
liked  Smith  and  some  of  us  helped  him,  and 
we  are  very  sorry  that  his  life  ended  in  the 
workhouse.      11".    W. 

A  Selection  of  Apples  (see  pp.  353, 
373). — Replying  to  Mr.  Molyneux's  criticism 
of  a  selection  of  Apples  recommended  by 
me  on  p.  353,  perhaps  I  may  trespass  on 
your  space  to  give  reasons  which  cannot 
always  be  stated  in  the  limits  imposed  on  the 
calendar  writer.  In  the  first  place,  may  I  say 
that  I  write  entirely  as  a  private  gardener?  I 
have  always  understood  that  a  market  grower 
would  usually  plant  only  a  limited  number  of 
varieties  that  are  known  to  succeed  in  his  dis- 
trict and  suit  his  market.  In  his  case  there 
may  he  no  reason  to  6tore  fruits  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  a  constant  supply  from  August 
till  the  late  spring  months.  Few  varieties  would 
then  make  for  economy  in  working  and  market- 
ing, hence  the  chief  reason  in  his  case.  I  con- 
sider the  average  private  gardener  is  in  quite 
a.  different  position.  Apart  from  his  own  ideas, 
his  employers  also  have  their,  own  peculiar 
tastes,  which  must  be  satisfied.  Ako  quite  apart 
from  the  question  of  supplies,  the  average  man, 
if  he  can  grow  fruit  and  his  employer  desires  it, 
likes  to  exhibit  at  shows,  or  at  least  maintain 
an  exhibition  in  his  fruit-room  at  home.  If  he 
wishes  to  compete  in  the  classes  for  the  large 
collections,  for  which  prizes  are  offered  by  the 
R.H.S.,  he  certainly  must  plant  most  of  the 
varieties  mentioned  on  p.  353,  a  fact  of  which 
Mr.  Molyneux  is  perfectly  aware.  A  private 
fruit  garden  is  usually  planted  with  the  view 
of  making  it  (and  incidentally  the  fruit-room 
afterwards)  a  place  of  interest,  and  to  see  row 
after  row  of  the  same  variety  would  be  dis- 
tinctly monotonous.  However,  having  rated  me 
for  mentioning  56  varieties,  Mr.  Molyneux  justly 
complains  that  I  omitted  that  excellent  variety 
Grenadier,  which  he  calls  an  early  Apple  ! 
Most  of  us  think  that  Lord  Suffield — or  in  dis- 
tricts where  Lord  Suffield  does  not  succeed,  Lord 
Grosvenor  or  Stirling  Castle — well  worth  grow- 
ing for  use  in  August  and  September  before 
Grenadier  is  ready  ;  still,  I  quite  agree  there  is 
room  for  Grenadier.  51  r.  Molyneux  goes  on  to 
say  I  am  "  equally  unhappy  in  the  dessert  sec- 
tion." No,  sir,  I  am  not,  for  the  reasons  stated 
above.  Numbers  of  varieties  are  planted  first 
because  they  are  appreciated  at  home,  and  in 
many  instances  because  they  are  wanted  for  ex- 
hibition purposes.  Your  correspondent  also 
classes  Lady  Sudeley  as  a  mid-season  variety. 
I  am  quite  under  the  impression  that  it  is  an 
early  variety  ripening  in  August  and  September, 
and,  like  most  early  Apples,  useless  unless  eaten 
at  that  season.  I  cannot  follow  Mr.  Molyneux 
at  all  in  classing  Rival  and  Charles  Ross  with 
Lady  Sudeley  and  Worcester  Pearmain.  I  should 
consider  the  two  latter  entirely  out  of  season 
when  the  former  are  fit  to  eat.  Mr.  Molyneux 
also  ignores  one  of  the  best  early  Apples — viz., 
Langley  Pippin.  It  is  not  large,  but  otherwise 
an  excellent  early  Apple,  which  will  be  exten- 
sively grown  when  better  known.  Most  people 
will  readily  admit  the  claims  of  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  but  it  is  certainly  not  a  success  in  many 
gardens,  and  the  fruit-room  which  depended  on 
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this  solely  for  late  supplies  would  be  sadly 
lacking  in  many  seasons.  Another  reason 
(stated  on  p.  353)  why  one  would  recommend  a 
number  of  varieties  to  be  planted  is  that  all 
varieties  do  not  crop  alike  each  season.  I  en- 
tirely agree  with  Mr.  Molyneux  when  he  say6 
that"  no  better  late  Apples'can  be  grown  than 
Bramley's  Seedling,  Newton  Wonder,  Lane's 
Prince  "Albert,  and  Dumelow's  Seedling  (Wel- 
lington). I  can  also  assure  him  that,  however 
good  the  last-named  is,  the  trees  are  a  miserable 
failure  in  many  localities.  When  engaged  as 
foreman  at  Mentmore,  Buckinghamshire,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  I  saw  Dumelow's  Seedling 
growing  as  I  have  never  seen  it  since.  Superb 
fruit  was  sent  from  that  garden  to  Covent  Gar- 
den Market  by  the  ton,  and  they  always  com- 
manded the  top  price.  But  in  the  two  gardens 
I  have  had  charge  of  since,  in  Kilkenny  and  in 
Kent,  and  having  planted  Dumelow's  Seedling 
at  both  places,  it  is  a  very  indifferent  success, 
and  from  that  experience  I  should  hesitate  to  re- 
commend it  for  planting  on  a  large  scale,  though 
myself  preferring  it  to  any  other  variety  as  a 
late  cooker.  In  reply  to  the  last  paragraph,  that 
"many  varieties  recommended  are  very  liable 
to  canker,"  that  is  very  much  a  question  of  soil 
and  climate  ;  most  of  the  varieties  named  thrive 
here  without  trouble  in  that  respect,  but  Dume- 
low's Seedling  is  one  of  the  worst  offenders.  If 
a  beginner  wished  to  grow  a  few  Apples  I  should 
not  dream  of  recommending  so  many.  I  wrote 
in  general  terms  for  the  average  garden.  No, 
Mr.  Molyneux,  I  am  quite  unrepentant  and  not 
a  bit  unhappy.  The  R.H.S.  show  on  December 
1  would  have  been  much  less  interesting  had  it 
consisted  of  stacks  of  a  few  varieties  of  Apples, 
however  good,  instead  of  the  fine  collections 
seen,  in  which  most  of  the  varieties  of  mid- 
season  and  late  Apples  I  mentioned  were  repre- 
sented in  many  fine  dishes,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Dumelow's  Seedling.  J.  G.  Weston, 
Ashford,  Kent. 

Rainfall  at  Glasgow.— I  enclose  herewith 
particulars  of  the  rainfall  from  November  28  to 
December  5,  as  registered  in  certain  parks  in 
our  City  : — 


dn  the  little  book,  which  will  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  amateur  who  is  about 
to  venture  upon  the  planting  of  Roses 
for  the  first  time.  The  appearance  of  this 
publication,  however,  prompts  me  to  ask  a 
question.  On  pages  20  and  21  a  list  of  "  Rose6 
for  Garden  Decoration"  will  be  found.  The  list 
of  Hybrid  Teas  consists  of  33  varieties,  17  of 
which  are  of  foreign  origin,  the  remainder  having 
been  raised  in  these  islands.  This  is  of  little 
consequence,  but  it  evidently  shows  that  the 
committee  responsible  for  the  compilation  of  the 
list  considers  the  merits  of  the  Rose6  in  an  un- 
biased manner.  But  how  does  the  opinion  of 
this  committee  support  that  of  the  committee 
responsible  for  Gold  Medal  awards?  In  the  list 
in  question  I  only  find  the  names  of  eight  Gold 
Medal  Roses,  the  oldest  being  J.  B.  Clark, 
which  gained  the  highest  award  in  1904.  Since 
that  year  the  National  Rose  Society  has  awarded 
65  Gold  Medals  to  new  Hybrid  Tea  Roses  alone, 
no  fewer  than  11  in  1912  and  17  last  season.  As 
the  edition  of  the  booklet  is  that  of  the  present 
year,  and  is  presumably  up  to  date  in  every 
respect,  one  wonders  what  has  happened  to  the 
Gold  Medal  garden  or  decorative  Roses  of  recent 
introduction.  Are  they  not  up  to  standard?  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  tho  list  I  am  dealing  with 
simply  condemns  the  present  absurd  method  of 
making  awards  to  garden  Roses  before  they  are 
tested  under  garden  conditions?  There  is  also 
an  obvious  error  in  the  list  of  Roses.  On  p.  20, 
under  the  heading  "  summer  flowering"  varie- 
ties, or  those  which  bloom  only  once  in  the  year, 
I  observe  that  Arthur  R.  Goodwin  is  included 
in  the  list  of  Austrian  Briars.  This  Rose  is  also 
found  in  its  proper  place  amongst  the  Austrian 
Hybrids  on  the  next  page,  and  it  is  admittedly 
one  of  our  best  and  most  floriferous  garden  sorts. 
Criticism  of  the  list  might  be  carried  further,  but 
one  naturally  asks  why  such  anachronisms  as  J. 
B.  Clark  and  White  Dorothy  are  found  in  an 
up-to-date  list  of  garden  Roses?  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Coxhead  is  included  amongst  Roses  of  a  pink 
shade.  Those  who  know  this  fine  Rose  would 
hardly  agree  to  this  definition  of  its  colour. 
George  M.  Taylor,  Mid-Lothian. 


AMOUNT    REGISTERED    DAILY    FROM    NOVEMBER    28    TILL    DECEMBER    5, 

1914. 

Nov.  28. 

Nov.  29. 

Nov.  30. 

Dec.  1. 

Dec.  2. 

Dec.  3. 

Dec.  4. 

Dec.  5. 

Totals. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Ruchill  Park     . 

•42 

•45 

■94 

•25 

•29 

1-16 

•94 

■31 

4-76 

Alexandra  Park 

■44 

•62 

■84 

■20 

•42 

•94 

104 

•18 

4-68 

Springburn  Park 

•38 

•52 

•83 

•29 

•26 

1-39 

■85 

•44 

4-96 

Botanic  Gardens 

•40 

•46 

■90 

•24 

•26 

1-40 

•S8 

■40 

4  94 

Queen  s  Park 

•43 

•61 

■67 

•31 

•41 

1-34 

•82 

•30 

4-89 

Bellahouston  Park     . 

•49 

•50 

■82 

•30 

•30 

1-20 

•85 

■40 

4-77 

Tollcross  Park  .. 

•49 

•64 

•60 

•43 

•37 

1-20 

•87 

•27 

4-87 

Maxwell  Park  . . 

•40 

•49 

•83 

•41 

■43 

1-48 

•84 

•24 

5-12 

Kelvingrove  Park 

•46 

•55 

•88 

•25 

•32 

1-43 

1-01 

•40 

5-39 

Victoria  Park   . . 

■53 

•48 

•91 

■31 

•39 

1-69 

1-08 

•47 

5-86 

Glasgow  Green 

•38 

•47 

•58 

■40 

•40 

1-18 

■80 

•28 

4  49 

The  records  were  taken  at  9  a.m.  daily  and  refer 
to  the  previous  twenty-four  hours.  Due  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  local  conditions,  as  the 
altitude,  exposure  and  surroundings  are  in  each 
case  different.  J.  Whitton,  City  Chambers, 
Glasgow,  December  7. 

Freylinia  cestroides  Mr.  Wyndham 
Fitzherbert,  in  hi6  note  on  Greenway,  p.  364, 
states  that  probably  Freylinia  cestroides  has 
never  flowered  in  this  country.  The  plant  has 
bloomed  twice  in  our  winter  gardens,  but  I  have 
never  yet  succeeded  in  establishing  it  out-of- 
doors.  The  species  requires  a  dry,  warm  posi- 
tion. We  had  to  destroy  it  in  the  winter  gar- 
den as  it  was  so  subject  to  thrips  and  mealy 
hug ;  but  I  feel  sure  that,  if  planted  in  a  hot, 
dry  position,  it  would  flower  out-of-doors. 
Probably  the  late  Mr.  Gumbleton's  garden  at 
Belgrove  was  too  moist,  so  that  growth  was  too 
soft  for  flowering.  The  flowers  are  small  and 
yellow  coloured,  not  unlike  those  of  Oestrum, 
hence  the  specific  name.  H.  Kempshall,  Abbotf- 
bury  Gardens. 

The  National  Rose  Society's  New  Issue 
of  "Hints  on  Planting  Roses  "  The  1914 
edition  of  the  handbook  upon  Hints  on  Planting 
Hoses,  published  by  a  committee  of  the  National 
Rose  Society,  has  just  been  issued  to  members. 
Valuable  and  lucid  cultural  details  are  embodied 
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ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

December  1. — Present:  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles, 
M.A.,  F.L.S.  (in  the  chair),  Sir  Everard  im 
Thurn,  Dr.  A.  B.  Rendle,  Messrs.  W.  C.  Wors- 
dell,  A.  Worsley,  G.  Wilson,  R.  H.  Pearson,  W. 
Hales,  W.  E.  Ledger,  H.  J.  Elwes  and  F.  J. 
Chittenden  (hon.  secretary). 

Dianthus  barbatus  spirally  contorted. — Mr. 
Fraser  showed  a  photograph  of  a  plant  of 
Dianthus  barbatus  with  its  stem  spirally  con- 
torted and  the  leaves  displaced  from  their  usual 
opposite  and  decussate  position  to  a  spiral 
arrangement. 

Pelargonium  hybrids. — Mr.  Fraser  also  showed 
specimens  of  Pelargonium  X  Unique  and  P.  X 
conspicuum,  and  made  remarks  upon  them  which 
will  be  embodied  in  his  report. 

New  plant. — Mr.  W.  C.  Worsdell  showed  a 
dried  shoot  which  he  had  collected  in  South 
Africa,  probably  in  the  Transvaal,  with  male 
flower.  It  was  not  referable  to  any  known 
genus,  but  showed  closest  affinities  with  the 
Sapindaceae,  though  apparently  not  very  nearly 
allied  to  either  of  the  recognised  sections 
of   that  family.     The    leaves    are    pinnate  and 


the  disc  of  the  male  flowers  very  highly 
developed. 

Isoloma  with  supernumerary  petals. — Mr. 
Worsley  showed  flowers  of  an  Isoloma  which 
always  produced  more  than  the  normal  number 
of  petals.  He  had  pollinated  the  original  parent 
Isoloma  with  pollen  from  a  Gloxinia  with  more 
than  five  petals,  and  of  the  70  plants  raised  this 
was  the  only  one  showing  any  difference  from 
the  normal  Isoloma.  It  was  constantly  sterile, 
unlike  the  majority  of  Isolomas. 

Black- fellow's  Bread. — Dr.  Rendle  showed  a 
specimen  of  the  material  known  as  black-fellow's 
bread  which  he  had  picked  up  in  Gippsland, 
Australia.  It  was  globular,  reddish-brown,  hard, 
and  solid  ;  weighed  about  31b. ;  and  was  about 
6  inches  in  diameter.  The  material  has  been 
known  for  some  time,  and  was  recognised  as  of 
fungus  origin  by  Berkeley  who  thought  it  to 
be  related  to  the  truffles,  and  named  it,  in 
1839,  Mylitta  australis.  Later  specimens  were 
sent  to  Dr.  Cooke  showing  it  to  be  a  selerotium, 
and  bearing  fructifications  which  enabled  Dr. 
Cooke  to  assign  it  to  its  proper  position.  He 
named  it  Polyporus  Mylittae  (1892).  The 
sclerotia  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  Pea  or 
Hazel  Nut  to  that  of  a  man's  head,  and  speci- 
mens weighing  391b.  and  501b.  respectively  have 
been  recorded.  The  consistency  when  fresh  is 
that  of  cheese  or  stiff  gelatine ;  but  on  exposure 
to  air  it  hardens  and  becomes  quite  horny.  Its 
structure  is  that  of  the  ordinary  selerotium 
with  multitudes  of  interlacing  hyphae.  It  is 
eaten  by  the  aborigines,  but  has  little  nutritive 
value,  containing  no  starch  or  nitrogen  and  only 
a  small  quantity  of  pectase.  It  is  somewhat  like 
Rice  or  Tapioca  to  the  taste,  with  a  decided 
flavour  of  Coconut  when  fresh ;  when  toasted 
it  is  not  unlike  passover  cake.  As  growth  pro- 
ceeds it  rises  and  cracks. 

Callipsyche  aurantiaca. — Mr.  W.  E.  Ledger 
showed  an  inflorescence  of  this  uncommon 
Amaryllid,  native  of  the  Andes  of  Ecuador,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  at  first  green,  changing  to 
bright  yellow,  and  have  much  exserted  stamens, 
the  filaments  being  double  the  length  of  the  long 
tubular  perianth.  It  is  figured  in  Befugium 
Botanicum  t.  167. 

Peculiar  Oak  leaves. — Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles 
showed  Oak  leaves  from  the  common  Oak  with 
extremely  narrow,  almost  linear  lobes.  No 
member  of  the  Committee  had  seen  lobes  of  this 
character  before  and  watch  will  be  kept  upon 
the  tree  to  see  whether  the  occurrence  of  this 
kind  of   foliage  is  persistent. 

Snoivdrop  with  stem. — Mr.  Bowles  showed 
some  Snowdrop  bulbs  produced  at  the  apex  of 
a  stem  about  i  inch  in  length,  which  had  ap- 
parently proceeded  from  the  base  of  the  old  bulb 
It  was  thought  probable  that  the  occurrence  of 
this  stem  was  due  to  the  late  date  at  which  the 
bulbs  had  been  planted  in  stiff  loam,  bringing 
about  an  aberration  of  growth. 

Variegated  Erodium  cicutarium. — Mr.  Chit- 
tenden showed  leaves  of  a  variegated  Erodium 
cicutarium  which  had  appeared  in  his  garden. 

Growth  of  Apple  trees. — He  also  produced 
figures  showing  the  average  growth  produced  by 
different  varieties  of  bush  Apple  trees  on  Para- 
dise and  Crab  stocks,  in  each  of  three  years, 
half  of  which  trees  had  been  pruned  in  the 
season  of  planting,  and  half  not,  subsequent 
pruning  being  done  in  the  ordinary  fashion  so 
as  to  shape  the  tree.  The  trees  were  all  of  the 
same  age,  and  as  nearly  alike  when  planted  as 
possible.  There  was,  of  course,  considerable 
difference  in  the  rate  of  growth  in  different 
varieties,  and  this  was  modified  according  to 
whether  they  were  on  Paradise  or  Crab  stocks, 
but  comparing  the  same  variety  on  the  same 
stock  pruned  in  the  season  of  planting  with  those 
not  pruned  in  the  season  of  planting,  differences 
in  subsequent  behaviour  were  found  according 
to  whether  they  were  on  Paradise  or  Crab  stock 
The  following  figures  are  typical  of  the  trees  on 
Paradise   stock  : — 


Total  growth  in 

1912.    1913.    1914. 

ft,  in.       ft.  in.        ft.  in. 


Peaaagood's  Nonesuch 

Average  of  five  trees  pruned 
in  seaison  fit  planning, 
winter    1911-1.2  14    2J  ...  30    8  ...  66    9 

Average  of  five  trees  not 
pruned  in  season  of  plant- 
ing, winter    1911-12   8  10J  ...  28    9  ...  56    7 
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The  following  are  typical  of  those  on  Crab 
stock  : — 

Total  growth  in 
1912.         1913.         1914. 
Peaegood's  Nonesuch  ft.  in.       ft.  in.       ft.  in. 

Average  of  five  trees  pruned 
in      season      of      planting, 

winter    1911-12  15    7  ...  43    1£  ...  99    1 

Average  of  five  trees  nob 
pruned  dn  season  of  plant- 
ing,   winter    1911-12   13  10  ...  39    9  ...  110    0 

Comparing  these  it  is  seen  that  with  both 
stocks  greater  growth  was  produced  by  the 
pruned  trees  in  the  first  year,  and  this  was  true 
of  all  the  ten  sets  in  the  experiment. 

In  the  second  year  the  same  is  true  for  Peas- 
good's  Nonesuch,  and  for  all  the  other  varieties 
on  Paradise  stock,  but  three  of  the  five  varieties 
on  Crab  stock  gave  greater  growth  in  the  trees 
not  pruned  in  the  season  of  planting. 

In  1914,  all  the  trees  on  Paradise  stock  pruned 
in  the  season  of  planting  again  gave  greater 
growth  than  did  those  not  pruned,  but  four  of 
the  five  varieties  on  Crab  stock  gave  greater 
growth  in  the  trees  not  pruned  in  the  season  of 
planting. 

The  fifth,  which  behaved  like  those  on  Para- 
dise, was  Mr.  Gladstone  (as  it  did  in  1913),  and 
this,  from  its  different  habit  of  growth,  might 
be  expected  to  behave  abnormally.  These  re- 
sults uphold  the  advocates  of  pruning  the  season 
of  planting  so  far  as  dealing  with  trees  on  Para- 
dise stock  is  concerned,  but  they  also  suggest  that 
the  use  of  Crab  stocks  might  modify  the  proce- 
dure and  help  to  explain  the  differences  of  re- 
sults so  frequently  reported. 

Calanthe  X  Brainchii.  —  Mr.  Gurney  Wilson 
drew  attention  to  the  plant  shown  at  the  last 
meeting  in  order  to  point  out  that  crosses  had 
previously  been  made  between  the  evergreen 
and  deciduous  species  of  Calanthe.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  account  given  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  1896  (Vol.  XX.,  p.  602), 
when  Messrs.  Sander,  on  November  10,  showed 
Calanthe  x  albata  (C.  veratrifolia  x  C.  x 
Cooksonii  =  Sedenii),  "  a  curious  break  between 
the  evergreen  and  the  deciduous  Calanthes  with 
white  flowers,  intermediate  in  form  between  the 
parents,"  mentioned  also  in  the  Journal  R.H.S., 
Vol.  XX.,  p.  ccxv.  Also  to  Vol.  XXXIV.  (1903), 
p.  310,  when  on  October  27  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes 
showed  a  spike  of  a  Calanthe,  subsequently  called 
C.  x  Elwesii.  This  vas  a  cross  between  C. 
veratrifolia  and  C.  Stevensii,  "  a  singular  hy- 
brid between  the  evergreen  and  the  deciduous 
sections,  and  with  white  flowers  apparently  in- 
termediate. The  plant  was  said  to  resemble  C. 
veratrifolia  in  habit  " 


NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

December  9. — The  last  committee  meeting  for 
the  year  1914  was  held  on  the  above  date  at 
Essex  Hall,  Strand.  A  small  show  was  adver- 
tised in  conjunction  with  the  meeting,  but  there 
were  few  exhibits,  nor  were  the  new  varieties 
submitted  for  award  so  numerous  as  at  previous 
meetings. 

First-class  Certificates. 

Richmond. — This  beautiful  yellow  variety  was 
raised  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Hill,  Richmond,  U.S.A. 
The  blooms  are  rather  above  medium  size  and  of 
the  type  known  as  "  market."  The  broad  yellow 
florets  are  stout  and  have  a  slightly  incurving 
tendency.  It  was  stated  that  cut  blooms  last 
fresh  and  attractive  for  three  weeks.  Shown  by 
Mr.  T.  Stevenson-. 

Chestnut  Beauty. — A  very  charming  single- 
flowered  variety  of  medium  size  and  good  form. 
The  ray  florets  are  broad,  plentiful,  and  of  good 
substance,  so  that  the  blooms  travel  well.  The 
colour  is  dark  terra-cotta,  with  overlay  of  purple, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  is  enhanced  by 
this  colour  appearing  in  the  disc  florets  and 
contrasting  with  the  golden  stamens.  Shown  by 
Mr.  Norman  Davis. 

E.  G.  Mocatta,  Esq.,  Woburn  Place,  Addle- 
stone  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Stevenson),  contributed  an  at- 
tractive collection  of  such  decorative  varieties  as 
True  Gold,  A.  J.  Balfour,  Maud  Jeffries,  Mrs. 
J.  Thompson,  Autocrat  and  Black  Prince,  also  a 
selection  of  the  Japanese  varieties  as  well  as  'the 
singles  Bronze  Beauty,  Grace  Darling,  and 
Merstham  Jewel.     (Large  Silver  Medal.) 

W.  W.  Mann,  Esq.,  Ravenswood,  Bexley  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  Simond),  showed  vases  of  exceedingly 
line  blooms.     Mrs.   R.  C.  Pulling,  Francis  Rowe 


and  F.  T.  Mew  (Japanese),  and  Marjorie  Shield 
(incurved)  were  exceptionally  good.  (Silver 
Medal.) 

Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield,  Sussex, 
showed  a  few  vases  of  single-flowered  varieties, 
such  as  Molly  Godfrey  (large  pink),  Framfield 
White,  Commodore  and  Crimson  Decorator. 
(Silver  Medal.) 


PERPETUAL-FLOWERRJG  CARNATION. 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 
December  2. — The  annual  meeting  was  held 
in  the  R.  H.S.  Lecture  Room  after  the  close  of 
the  show.  Mr.  J.  S.  Brunton  presided,  and 
there  were  about  30  members  present.  The  fol- 
lowing items  are  extracted  from  the  report  of 
the  committee  : — ■ 

extracts  from  the  report. 

Your  committee,  in  submitting  its  annual  report, 
regrets  that  it  is  unable  to  record  a  continuance  of 
the  prosperity  that  favoured  the  society  in  1913.  The 
terrible  war  now  raging,  which  has  curtailed  the 
spending  powers  of  the  people,  has  affected  the  income 
of  the  society  adversely.  The  outlook,  however,  is  far 
from  being  alarming.  Viewed  from  all  standpoints, 
other  than  financial,  the  society  has  reason  to  look 
upon  the  year  1914  as  being  worthy  of  comparison  with 
previous  years. 

Two  exhibitions  were  held,  and  both  were  carried 
through  without  loss  to  the  society. 

The  Bournemouth  Show,  the  second  provincial  effort 
in  the  history  of  the  society,  was  decidedly  successful, 
more  so  perhaps  than  that  held  in  the  spring  of  1913. 
The  two  exhibitions  of  1913-14  have  absorbed  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  society's  income,  exclusive  of  the  cost 
of  printing  and  stationery  in  connection  with  the 
same.  After  deducting  the  special  prizes  so  kindly 
offered  by  our  supporters,  the  total  cost  of  the  two  ex- 
hibitions is  considerably  over  one-half  the  income  cf 
the  society.  The  paragraph  relating  to  membership 
discloses  a  severe  shrinkage.  Although  very  few  mem- 
bers have  actually  resigned  since  the  outbreak  of  war, 
there  has  nevertheless  been  a  higher  percentage  than 
usual.  Furthermore,  despite  keeping  the  books  open 
for  a  few  days  beyond  October  31,  no  less  than  seventy- 
nine  members  have  failed  to  remit  their  subscriptions, 
resulting  in  the  loss  of  nearly  £30.  Your  committee 
hopes  that  a  portion  of  this  sum  will  be  forthcoming, 
but  the  possibility  of  additional  resignations  must  not 
be  overlooked. 

Fifty-eight  new  members  were  added  during  the  year. 

Total  membership,  November  8.  1913 &M 

Members  joined  to  November  12,  1914  ...      38 

492 

Less   resignations      32 

Subscriptions    unpaid        79    111 

Membership     381 

Th-'  institution  of  associate  members  has  not  proved  of 
any  material  value,  for  no  fresh  additions  were  made 
during  1914.  and  of  those  already  on  the  list  only  one 
has  remitted  his  subscription. 

The  institution  of  an  affiliation  scheme  has  proved 
eminently  satisfactory,  and  your  committee  is  pleased 
to  be  able  to  report  that  five  horticultural  societies  have 
taken  advantage  "t  tli*-  benefits  of  affiliation. 

The  raising  of  the  registration  fee  for  new  varieties 
has  apparently  had  the  desired  effect.  The  total  number 
of  registrations  for  the  year  is  13. 

The  society  has  again  been  favoured  with  a  large 
number  of  special  prizes  for  competition  at  the  society's 
shows.  During  the  year  two  Challenge  Cups  were  won 
outright  :  one  of  these  has  been  replaced  by  a  piece  of 
plate. 

The  balance-sheet  shows  receipts  amounting  to  £362 
12s.  7d.,  and  expenditure  totalling  £353  2s.  6d.,  but  the 
liabilities  exceed  the  assets  by  £20  12s.  6d. 

The  officers  and  the  retiring  members  of  the 
committee  with  the  exception  of  four  were  re- 
elected . 

THE  BELGIAN  RELIEF  FUND. 

The  chairman  announced  that  the  sale  of 
blooms  by  public  auction  in  aid  of  the  Belgian 
Relief  Fund  had  realised  £19  18s.  6d.,  and  that 
eight  guineas  had  been  realised  during  the  day  by 
private  sales.  It  had  been  decided  that  the  latter 
money  should  be  divided  between  their  two 
Belgian  friends,  who  were  with  them  that  even- 
ing, and  who  had  officiated  as  judges  at  the 
show.  Twelve  months  ago  Mr.  E.  V. 
Bouckenooghe,  of  Ypres,  and  Mr.  Draps-Boudry, 
of  Oost-Dunkerke,  were  with  them  as  happy 
visitors ;  they  were  now  among  them  as  un- 
official refugees.  Their  nurseries  were  things  of 
the  past,  and  they  were  entirely  dependent  upon 
their  friends.  It  gave  him  great  pleasure  to 
hand  each  gentleman  the  sum  of  four  guineas  as 
a  <?ift  from  the  society. 

Mr.  Bouckenooghe  expressed  his  thanks.  He 
had  that  day  learned  the  value  of  Engbsh 
friendship,  for  he  had  lost  his  all  and  he  and  his 
family  were  ruined.  He  was  not  downhearted, 
however,  for  his  friends  in  that  very  room  had 
overwhelmed  him  with  offers  of  plants  as  soon  as 
he  could  make  a  fresh  start.     His  nurseries  had 


been  shelled  to  pieces,  and  probably  his  home 
also  ;  but  he  could  bear  up  with  the  knowledge 
that  English  soldiers  were  at  the  elbows  of  his 
fellow-countrymen,  who  cared  for  nothing  when 
once  the  British  soldiers  had  got  a  foothold  in 
Belgium.  He  knew  all  would  be  well  in  the 
end. 

Mr.  Boudry  endorsed  his  friend's  remarks  and 
tendered  his  sincere  thanks  to  everyone.  He  had 
been  overwhelmed  with  kindness  from  th« 
moment  when  Mr.  Harry  Mount  took  charge  of 
him  and  his  family. 

THE   CONFERENCE. 

A  conference  was  held  on  the  same  evening. 

.Mr.  AlONXAGUi;  Aluvood  addressed  the  meet- 
ing on  the  evolution  of  the  Perpetual-flowering 
Carnation. 

"  In  its  original  form,  as  Dianthus  Caryo- 
phyllus,  it  was  an  insignificant  plant.  To- 
day it  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  flower  in 
horticulture.  Blooming  the  entire  twelve 
months  of  the  year  and  naving  no  period  ol  rest, 
wun  one  of  tne  largest  ranges  oi  colour  tounu 
in  any  species  of  plant,  it  is,  above  all,  a  reason- 
able plant,  and  everyone  can  grow  it.  It  can 
be  grown  in  a  greenhouse  or  m  the  garden  as  a 
hardy  garden  plant.  Propagation  is,  naturally, 
an  all-important  factor  in  its  culture,  because 
a  plant  that  is  perpetually  growing  must  de- 
teriorate unless  every  attention  is  given  to  the 
propagation  and  selection  of  cuttings.  Further- 
more, if  excessive  heat  is  used  the  cutting  is 
torced  and  the  plant  ruined.  Therefore  a  tem- 
perature of  55°  is  the  limit.  Sand  is  the  best 
medium  to  use.  As  soon  as  the  cutting  is 
rooted  it  must  be  potted  into  a  small  pot,  so 
that  it  establishes  itself  quickly,  and  from  this 
stage  it  should  be  grown  in  a  cool,  fresh  atmo- 
sphere, with  an  abundance  of  light,  so  that  you 
build  up  a  strong,  robust  plant. 

"  We  will  assume  that  the  cuttings  are  rooted 
in  January,  winch  every  expert  agrees  is  the 
best  montn  to  propagate  Carnation  cuttings,  pro- 
viding the  stock  is  strong  and  healthily  grown. 

"  The  cuttings  will  be  rooted  in  February  and 
potted  into  small  pots  (2  inches),  from  these 
they  are  potted  into  3-inch  pots  in  late  March, 
and  into  5-inch  pots  m  April,  and  require 
potting  into  their  flowering  pots  m  late  May  or 
early  June.  Of  course,  il  the  plants  grow  very 
well,  they  might  be  potted  again  into  8-inch  or 
9  inch  pots  in  July,  out  tnis  depends  -upon  the 
growth. 

"  Respecting  the  question  of  soil  and  compost 
for  growing  i  arnations,  1  believe  it  is  possible 
to  grow  Carnations  m  any  soil — at  least,  1  be- 
lieve the  soil  can  be  made  suitable.  Lime  is 
essential ;  also  stable  manure  and  burnt  ashes 
are  of  great  assistance.  Sufficient  sand  should 
be  added  to  insure  adequate  drainage,  but  what 
quantity  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  unless 
1  know  the  exact  texture  of  the  loam  that  is 
employed." 

Mr."  Allwood  illustrated  his  lecture  with  an 
excellent  series  of  slides. 

Col.  Mark  Lockwood  asked  Mr.  Allwood,  the 
lecturer,  his  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  overhead 
heating,  and  Mr.  Allwood  replied  that  it  was  the 
greatest  advantage  the  trade  grower  had  over  the 
amateur.  Mr.  Grylls  inquired  if  it  would  not  be 
better  to  mix  loam  with  the  sand  used  for  pro- 
pagating, and  the  lecturer  replied  in  the  nega- 
tive. Mr.  G.  Lawrence  considered  that 
amateurs'  greenhouses  were  too  dwarf,  and  that 
the  plants  would  do  better  in  houses  provided 
with  more  space. 

Mr.  George  Lawrence  next  showed  a  series 
of  coloured  slides  of  Carnations  and  other  plants 
in  his   garden,  which  were  much  admired. 


SMITHFIELD    CLUB. 

Roots  and  Garden  Sundries. 
December  7-11.— The  Smithfield  Club  was 
founded  in  1798  with  the  object  of  supplying 
the  cattle  markets  of  Smithfield  with  the 
cheapest  and  best  meat.  The  first  show  was  held 
in  1799,  when  the  prizes  amounted  to  £52  10s., 
offered  in  two  classes  for  cattle  and  two  for 
sheep.  This  year  the  prizes  are  of  the  aggregate 
va'ue  of  £4,450  lis.  lOd.     The  Cattle  Show,  as 
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it  is  colloquially  and  thus  best  known,  never  fails 
tD  arouse  interest,  and  many  others  besides  stock 
breeders  find  profit  in  a  visit.  The  classes  for 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  are  as  well  filled  as  ever, 
and,  just  as  at  a  flower  show,  there  is  keen 
rivalry  for  pride  of  place,  and  the  same  eager- 
ness shown  before  the  judges  a.rrive  to  put  Ithe 
finishing  touches  to  the  exhibit.  We  are  re- 
minded, too,  of  other  scenes  at  flower  shows,  for 
there  is  the  same  eager  craning  over  the  barrier 
by  the  attendants  anxious  to  know  how  the  de- 
cisions are  going,  the  arguments  afterwards, 
and,  finally,  when  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
said,  the  exodus  to  break  a  long  fast,  leaving 
the  judge's  stewards  and  the  Press  in  posses- 
sion until  the  public  is   admitted. 

But  there  still  remains,  one  task  for  the 
jurors — the  selecting  of  "the  best  bloom  in  the 
show  " — and  again  the  championship  is  won  by 
the  Black  Angus  breed,  a  magnificent  steeT,  not 
two  years  old,  and  weighing  more  than  13cwt. 

And  now  we  are  at  liberty  to  inspect  the  pur- 
lieus of  this  huge  exhibition,  every  space  being 
trammed  with  objects  connected  with  the  agri- 
cultural craft.  Implements  of  all  kinds  are  dis- 
played on  every  side,  also  solid-looking  carts, 
painted  even  on  the  face  of  the  tyres;  tents,  tar- 
paulins, Dumps,  sprayers,  hydrants,  hose,  fenc- 
ing, gates,  manures,  washes,  twine,  leather 
goods,  saddlery,  weighing  machines,  oil  cakes, 
meals,  and  other  stock  foods;  seeds,  fruit  trees, 
and  a  thousand  and  one  other  things,  many  of 
which  have  an  interest  to  gardeners. 

The  seed-houses  are  represented  by  exhibits 
in  the  galleries  and  a  few  in  the  Gilbey  Hall. 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons'  stand  is  as  imposing 
as  ever,  with  its  huge  roots,  pedigree  cereals, 
flowers,  and  vegetables.  Their  Mangels  are  ex- 
ceptionally large  ;  one  root  of  Prizewinner  turns 
the  scale  at  541bs.  The  varieties  New  Red  In- 
termediate and  Golden  Tankard  are  equally 
good,  and  the  Swedes  are  but  little  inferior  in 
size.  Magnum  Bonum  and  Up-to-Date  being  two 
of  the  finest  varieties.  There  are  also  specimens 
of  Sugar  Beet  grown  at  Reading,  stated  to  oon- 
tain  sugar  to  the  extent  of  17  per  cent.  Some 
of  the  garden  roots  are  of  first-class  exhibition 
size  and  quality,  notably  Long  Keeping,  Ailsa 
Craig,  and  Crimson  Globe  Onions ;  New  Red 
Intermediate  Carrots,  Tender  and  True  Parsnips, 
and  Potatos  in  variety.  Purity  Cauliflowers 
looked  very  appetising,  and,  in  addition,  there 
are  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cucumbers,  Beets,  Mush- 
rooms, Salsify,  and  other  kinds. 

Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.,  Raynes  Park, 
have  a  similar  exhibit,  the  front  built  up  with 
mammoth  roots  of  Swedes,  Mangels,  and  Kohl 
Rabi,  with  garden  vegetables  and  cereals  along 
the  base.  Of  the  Mangels,  Windsor,  Emperor, 
and  Long  Red  are  unusually  large,  and  their  In- 
victa  Swede  impressed  us  "with  its  fine  appear- 
ance. Of  culinary  vegetables  there  is  a  fine  dis- 
play of  Peas,  Crimson  Ball  Beets,  Record  and 
Ailsa  Craig  Onions,  Turnips,  Potatos,  Carrots, 
and  Parsnips.  Two  fine  Peas  are  displayed  in 
Rent-payer,  an  early  and  mid-season  Marrowfat 
variety,  and  British  Wonder,  which  grows  only 
li  foot  tall.  The  specimens  of  Sugar  Beet  evoke 
considerable  interest,  as  does  a  case  containing 
a  variety  of  germinating  seeds.  For  the  farmer, 
New  Marquis  Wheat,  of  rich  golden  colour  and 
very  hard  in  the  grain,  has  special  interest,  see- 
ing that  the  yield  is  sometimes  so  much  as  six 
quarters   to  the  acre. 

Messrs.  John  K.  King  and  Sons,  Coggeshall, 
have  also  an  imposing  exhibit  of  roots,  cereals, 
grasses,  and  culinary  vegetables.  Royal  Saxon 
Mangel,  Invincible  Green  Top  Swede,  and  Kohl 
Rabi  are  all  of  the  largest  size,  and  very  good, 
too,  is  their  Orange  Tankard  Mangel.  "Several 
good  dishes  of  Tomatos  are  displayed  along  the 
front  of  this  stand,  the  varieties  including 
Market  Wonder,  Afterglow,  and  Lord  Roberts. 
Perfection  Marrow  Parsnips  are  some  of  the  best 
in  the  show,  and  amongst  a  good  selection  of 
Potato*  we  were  impressed  with  the  appearance 
of  the  second-early  variety  Nun  Nicer. 

Messrs.  Toogood  and  Son,  Southampton,  show 
produce  from  their  farm  and  garden  seeds,  and 
a  mammoth  Marrow  is  exhibited  as  usual,  this 
time  a  large  specimen  of  the  Tremendous  Green 
variety.  Scarlet  Intermediate  Carrots,  South- 
ampton Champion  Onions,  and  Green  Globe  Tur- 
nips are  a  selection  of  their  culinary  vegetables. 


Messrs.  Edward  Webb  and  Sons.  Wordsley, 
are  amongst  the  largest  exhibitors  of  farm  and 
garden  produce,  their  Mangels,  Swedes,  Kohl 
Rabi,  and  other  agricultural  roots  being  equal  to 
any  in  the  show.  Nothing  is  better  than  Yellow 
Globe  and  Yellow-fleshed  Tankard  Mangels, 
New  Buffalo  and  New  Empire  Swedes,  and  In- 
vincible Yellow  Turnips.  Large  Sugar  Beets 
find  a  place  in  this  excellent  collection,  which 
also  comprises  Potatos,  Marrowfat  Parsnips, 
White  Globe  Turnips,  New  Masterpiece  Onions, 
Satisfaction  Beets,  Grand  Leeks,  and  White 
Celery. 

Messrs.  Kent  and  Bryden,  Darlington,  show 
agricultural  roots  and  Potatos,  of  which  XL  All 
and  Perfection  Swedes,  individual  roots  of  the 
latter  weighing  as  much  as  221bs.,  are  con- 
spicuous. 

Messrs.  Edward  King  and  Co.,  Coggeshall, 
show  exceptionally  large  Mangels  of  the  Essex 
Marvel  variety,  also  the  fine  purple-topped  Per- 
fection Swede,  Golden  Ball  Turnips,  Windsor 
Castle,  and  other  good  Potatos,  Perfection 
Sprouts  of  unusual  size,  Prizewinner  Leeks,  Car- 
rots, Peas,  and  a  variety  of  cereals. 

Other  exhibitors  of  agricultural  and  garden 
produce  are  Messrs.  Hahrison  and  Sons,  Leices- 
ter ;  Dickson,  Chester  ;  Little  and  Ballantyne, 
Carlisle ;  and  Gabions,  Warrington. 

Potato  growers  are,  as  usual,  in  strong  force. 

Messrs.  Doiibie  and  Co.,  Edinburgh,  have  a 
number  of  excellent  varieties  staged  in  a  very 
attractive  manner,  the  tubers  being  more  evenly 
matched  and  clearer  in  skin  than  the  majority, 
for  these  details  in  exhibiting  are  entirely 
missed  by  those  who  cater  purely  for  the  agri- 
culturist. Some  of  the  tubers  are  from  the 
Dunbar  district,  with  the  beautiful  red,  russety 
skins  characteristic  of  "  Dunbars."  Others  from 
grey  soils  and  black  lands  are  as  unlike  as 
possible,  although  of  the  same  varieties.  We 
may  select.  Midlothian  Early,  The  Chapman, 
The  Factor,  Prolific,  and  King  Edward  VII.  as 
the  pick  of  this  fine  collection. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Scarlett,  Edinburgh,  is  forward 
with  several  novelties  in  Potatos,  and  Arran 
Chief,  last  year's  principal  novelty,  is  conspicu- 
ous. There  is  a  companion  variety,  named 
Arran's  Hope,  an  oval  tuber  with  shallow  eyes, 
which  the  grower  informed  us  gave  54£  tons 
from  3i  acres.  Another  novelty  is  Summit,  a 
round  tuber,  stated  to  be  disease"-proof,  and  crop- 
ping 17  to  18  tons  per  acre,  but  hardly  so  good 
m  quality  as  some  others.  Mighty  Atom,  how- 
ever, is  stated  to  be  of  grand  quality  as  well  as 
disease-proof. 

Messrs.  Fidler  and  Sons,  Reading,  have  one 
of  the  largest  exhibits  of  Potatos,  comprising 
some  sixty  varieties.  Dreadnought  is  a  new 
white  kidney,  and  recommended  for  a  main  crop 
variety;  Queen  Mary,  a  long,  kidnev-shaped 
tuber  ;  and  Dalhousie,  said  to  be  the  best  of  the 
Up-to-Date  type,  also  attracted  notice. 

Mr.  A.  Flndlky,  Auchtermuchty,  showed, 
amongst  others,  the  new  variety  Magnificent,  a 
round,  late  variety,  producing  23  tons  to  the 
acre,  and  Majestic,  a  novelty  of  last  season, 
Which  has  given  as  much  as  13Ibs.  from  a  single 
root.  Potatos  are  also  exhibited  by  Messrs.  R. 
Ball  and  Sons,  Preston ;  Isaac  Poad  and  Sons, 
Fife;  R.  W.  Green,  Wisbech;  James  Gar- 
diner, Perth;  W.  J.  Reid,  Montrose;  John  A. 
Grant,  Wester  Rarichie;  Arthur  J.  Sole, 
Peterborough ;  W.  Dennis  and  Sons,  Kirton  ; 
W.  J.  Campbell,  Dalkeith ;  and  Robert  Morris, 
Coupar  Angus. 

Exhibits  of  fruit  and  fruit  trees  are  made  by 
several  firms,  including  the  King's  Acre  Nur- 
series ;  W.  C.  Seabrook  and  Sons,  Chelmsford  ; 
W.  and  J.  Brown,  Peterborough  ;  and  W.  Horne 
and  Sons,  Cliffe,  Rochester,  whose  exhibit  is  the 
best  of  this  class. 

Amongst  the  numerous  exhibits  of  implements, 
spraying  machines  occupy  a  prominent  place. 
The  Four  Oaks  Spraying  Machine  Company 
has  a  selection  of  specialities,  from  the  large 
three-spray  machines  on  wheels,  to  the  little 
hand-sprayers  for  Roses,  holding  about  3  pints. 
They  are  all  worked  by  compressed  air  and  the 
nozzles  are  of  different  grades,  one  giving  a 
mist-like  spray  valuable  for  florists,  as  it  could 
be  used  for  freshing  flowers  even  in  a  dwelling- 
room. 

Messrs.  Walter  Voss  and  Co.,  Ltd.  Millwall, 
show  spraying  fluids,  soil  sterilisers,   fumigants, 


and  the  "  Woburn  "  specialities.  Their  "  Vos- 
ter  "  powder  for  soil  sterilising  is  said  to  be  valu- 
able in  preventing  disease  in  seedling  plants,  such 
as  Asters,  Stocks,  and  others  especially  liable 
to  damping  off. 

Jkyes,  Limited,  exhibit  their  Cyllin  soft  soap, 
an  excellent  specific  for  many  purposes  in  the 
garden,  a  special  horticultural  wash,  and  a  hor- 
ticultural powder. 

Messrs.  William  Cooper  and  Nephews, 
Berkhamsted,  exhibit  useful  brushes  for  remov- 
ing mosses  and  lichens  from  trees,  Tactite  for 
tree  banding,  Tomarite,  a  remedy  for  Clado- 
sporium  in  Tomato,  and  various  poisonous 
sprays. 

Amongst  the  numerous  tools  exhibited,  gar- 
deners will  find  useful  appliances  in  the  stand  of 
Messrs.  Trewhella  Brothers,  Smethwick,  Bir- 
mingham, "Monkey"  jacks,  for  uprooting 
trees,  stumps,  logs,  etc.  ;  "  Monkey  "  wire 
strainer,  for  tightening  wire  fences;  and  the 
"  Honds  "  postihole  digger.  The  "  Fastnut  " 
spanner,  made  iby  Fastnutt,  Ltd.,  Newgate 
Street,  London,  is  one  of  the  'best  of  its  kind 
we  have  seen ;  it  acts  automatically,  the  tool 
taking  nuts  of  all  sizes,  and  it  is  self-adjusting. 


©bttuar^ 


Robert  Lamb.— We  regret  to  announce  the 
death  of  Mr.  Robert  Lamb,  of  Lossiemouth,  near 
Balmoral,  for  twenty-four  years  superintendent 
of  the  public  parks  and  open  spaces  at  Man- 
chester. He  was  born  in  Aberdeenshire  in  1845 
and  began  his  career  as  a  gardener  at  an  early 
age  at  Relugas,  in  the  county  of  Elgin.  After 
gaining  experience  in  various  places,  including 
Drumpellier  Castle,  in  Lanarkshire,  in  the 
county  of  Durham  and  in  Suffolk,  he  was  for  a 
time  in  charge  of  the  vineries  at  Buckingham 
Palace.  Later  he  was  engaged  at  Cowley  Manor, 
Gloucestershire,  and  at  Torkington  Lodge,  near 
Stockport.  In  1886  he  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  Philips'  Park,  Manchester,  and  sub- 
sequently was  made  general  superintendent  of 
the  Manchester  parks  and  recreation  grounds, 
which  together  embrace  about  1,400  acres.  Some 
of  the  largest  public  open  spaces  in  Manchester 
were  laid  out  under  his  direction,  and  he  was 
contemplating  further  improvements,  including 
the  enlargement  of  the  boating  lake,  which  he 
had  created  at  Heaton  Park.  Mr.  Lamb  was 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  citizens  of  Man- 
chester and  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
Parks  Committee.  His  wife  predeceased  him 
two  years  ago. 


LAW     NOTE. 


GARDENING  CONTRACT   DISPUTE. 

On  November  23  and  following  days  a  case  was 
heard  before  the  High  Court  Official  Referee  at 
Lewes,  in  which  Lady  Wolseley,  of  Ragged 
Lands,  Glynde,  sought  to  recover  from  Major 
and  Mrs.  Barton,  of  12,  Eton  Gardens,  Hove,  the 
sum  of  £225  4s.  6d.,  balance  of  account  for  laying- 
out  gardens  attached  to  the  defendant's  resi- 
dence, and  damages  for  alleged  breach  of  con- 
tract. 

Lady  Wolseley 's  counsel  stated  that  his  client 
met  Mrs.  Barton  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend 
at  Brighton  in  October,  1912,  when  Mrs.  Bar- 
ton said  she  would  like  Lady  Wolseley  to  under- 
take the  designing  and  laying-out  of  her  garden. 
Approximately  £500  was  stated  as  the  probable 
cost,  and  on  October  30  a  verbal  arrangement 
wa6  made  that  Lady  Wolseley  should  undertake 
the  work  for  the  sum  named,  and  that  the  de- 
signs and  the  manner  of  doing  the  work  should 
be  left  entirely  to  her.  Messrs.  Langhein,  of 
South  London,  who  had  a  working  agreement 
with  her.,  were  ultimately  engaged  to  do  the 
work,  which  was  at  once  commenced.  The  only 
agreement  was  the  verbal  one  arising  out  of  the 
conversation  between  the  ladies,  and  upon  that 
the  action  was  brought.  Before  the  work  was  in 
progress  Mrs.  Barton  paid  Lady  Wolseley  £250 
on  account,  offering  to  pay   the  whole  £500  if 
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Lady  Wokeley  desired  it.  It  was  alleged  that 
by  reason  of  Mrs.  Barton's  interference  the 
plaintiff  was  prevented  from  completing  the 
work,  and  this,  it  was  eaid,  constituted  a  breach 
of  agreement. 

The  defence  was  a  general  denial.  In  the 
first  place,  the  defendants  said  that  there  was  no 
agreement,  and  they  denied  that  the  work  was 
In  -iin.  as  stated,  on  November  5,  or  that  the 
plaintiff  had  properly  carried  it  out.  The  de- 
fendants also  coimtt'ivlaimed  in  respect  of  alleged 
over-paymeni  -. 

Lady  Wolseley  said  in  her  evidence  that  sha 
had  drawn  plans  for  her  own  guidance.  Mrs. 
Barton  had  left  everything  absolutely  to  witness's 
discretion.  Subsequently,  proper  plans  were 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Langhein,  who  carried  out 
her  ideas. 

In  reply  t<>  counsel's  inquiry  whether  from 
beginning  to  end  .Mrs.  Barton  expressed  no  wish 
as  to  what  6he  wanted,  Lady  Wolseley  replied 
that  she  had  said  she  wanted  the  garden  to  be 
in  the  Dutch  style,  and  that  she  would  like  brick 
paths   laid    down 

Miss  Moore,  the  head  of  Lady  YVoWIey's  Col- 
lege, gave  evidence  as  to  the  conversation  which 
had  taken  place  between  Lady  Wolseley  and 
Mrs.  BaTton  about  the  garden,  in  her  presence, 
and  said  that  Mrs.  Barton  always  seemed 
pleased  with  what  was  being  done,  and  wished 
the  work  to  be  completed  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Mr.  Walter  Langhein,  who  carried  out  the 
work  for  Lady  Wolseley,  said  that  he  followed 
the  plans  prepared  by  Lady  Wolseley.  He  made 
an  estimate  of  the  work  at*  £500,  of  which  £385 
was  for  his  firm  and  £115  for  the  profit  of  the 
Glynde  School.  It  was  usual  for  the  College 
to  receive  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  on  the  prices 
of  their  contracts.  Evidence  in  detail  was  also 
given  as  to  the  material  supplied,  the  wages 
paid,  and  the  various  extras  which  had  added 
to  the  cost  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Langhein  further  stated  that  he  had  a 
working  arrangement  with  Lady  Wolseley  by 
which  he  was  to  pay  her  30  per  cent,  of  any  con- 
tract he  obtained  through  her,  to  be  paid  either 
in  cash  or  by  work  at  Glynde  College.  When 
making  up  his  account  for  the  work  done  at  Eton 
Gardens  he  had  added  the  30  per  cent,  payable 
to  Lady  Wolseley  to  each  individual  item. 

The  Official  Receiver  said  it  6eemed  that  the 
witness  had  provided  Lady  Wolseley  with  all 
that  she  was  entitled  to  under  the  agreement, 
and  therefore  he,  the  witness,  was  the  person 
who  was  interested  in  the  result  of  the  action, 
and  not  Lady  Wolseley. 

Mr.  Walter  Langhein  said  it  was  represented 
to  him  that  Mrs.  Barton  had  complained  about 
the  materials  and  the  workmen  just  before  the 
work  was  stopped.  He  denied  that  he  had  over- 
charged for  men's  time  or  that  he  had  charged 
against  the  defendants  for  materials  which  had 
not  been  used  for  their  garden. 

The  case  was  then  adjourned  for  several  days, 
owing  to  the  Referee  being  called  away  to  a  case 
in  South  Wales.  When  the  case  was  resumed 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff  told  the  Court  that  the 
case  wouid  come  to  an  abrupt  conclusion.  Lady 
Wolseley  had  hitherto  relied  entirely  upon  the 
evidence,  figures,  and  documents  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Langhein.  She  came  to  an  arrangement 
with  that  firm  after  having  satisfied  herself  as  to 
their  reputation  and  position,  and  she  gave  them 
full  power  to  order  the  materials  and  do  all  the 
work,  and  it  was  upon  their  report  alone  that  she 
terminated  the  contract.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
course  of  the  trial  it  had  become  apparent  that 
the  accounts  of  Messrs.  Langhein  were  not  as 
they  should  have  been,  and  in  those  circum- 
stances Lady  Wolseley  would  not  proceed  with, 
her  action.  Lady  Wolseley  was  anxious  that 
there  should  be  no  reflection  \ipon  her  profes- 
sional reputation  as  a  lady  gardener  or  upon  her 
personal  honour.  In  those  circumstances  she 
wished  to  withdraw  from  the  action. 

The  RefeTee  said  he  thought  that  Lady  Wolse- 
ley was  well  advised  in  taking  the  steps  she  had 
taken  to  stop  the  case.  It  wa6  unnecessary  that 
any  suggestion  should  be  made  against  Lady 
Wolseley's  personal  honour  or  business  reputa- 
tion. All  he  "had  to  do  "was  to  give  judg- 
ment for  the  defendant  on  the  claim  with  costs, 
and  the  counterclaim  having  been  withdrawn,  the 
defendant  would  have  the  costs  of  that  also. 
Judgment  was  entered  accordingly. 


MARKETS. 


Plants  in  Pots,&c.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices— Cont. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 


COVENT  GARDEX,  December   9. 
Cut  Flowers,  &c  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Arums  (Richardias) 

per  doz. 
Azalea,  white,  per 

dor.  bunches 
Bouvardia,      pink, 

per  doz,  bun. . . 

—  white    . . 

<  'ani'llius,  white, 
per  doz.  blooms 

Carnations,  per 
dozen  blooms, 
best  American 
varieties 

—  smaller,  per 
doz.  bunches. . 

—  Carola  (crim- 
son),extralarge 

—  Malmaison.p-r 
doz.       blooms 

pink 

Chrysanthemum, 
specimen 
blooms,  white, 
per  doz. 

—  yellow  per  doz. 

—  pink  „ 

—  bronze       „ 

—  white,  medium 
per  doz. 

—  coloured,  per 
doz 

—  Spray,  white, 
per  doz.  bun. . . 

yellow,    per 

doz.  bun. 
pink,        per 

doz.  bun. 
bronze,    per 

doz.  bun. 

—  singles,  dis- 
budded, per 
doz.  blooms  .. 

sprays,    per 

doz.  bunches  . . 
Eucharis,  per  doz. 
Gardenias,  per  box 

of    15    and    IS 

blooms.. 
Hyacinths,  Roman, 

6's,     per    doz. 

bunches 
Lapageria  alba,  per 

doz.  blooms  . . 
Lilium      auratum, 

per  bunch 

—  longiflorum, 
per  doz.,    long 

short 


s.d.  s.d. 


5  0- 

5  0- 


10  0-12  0 
2  0-26 


2  0-30 
2  0-  2  (J 
19-20 
19-20 


13-19 

4  6-60 

5  0-70 
5  0-80 
5  0-60 

0  9-13 

4  0-80 
2  0-26 

:i  o-  4  o 


2  6-30 


2  3-26 
2  6-29 


Lilium  lancifoUum 
album,  lOng   . . 

short    .. 

rubruin,  per 

doz.,  long 

— * short 

Lily-of-the  -Valley, 
per  d  >  i  z  e  n 
bunches : 

—  extra  special    . 

—  special . . 

—  ordinary 
Marguerites,      per 

doz.  bunches  . . 
Narcissus,       Soliel 

d'or,     per      doz, 

bun. 
Orchids,  per  doz.  : 

—  Cattleya 

—  (  yuripedium. . 

—  Odontoglossum 
crispum 

Pelargoniums,  per 
doz.  bunches, 
double    scarlet 

—  White,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Poinsettias,  per 
doz.  blooms    . . 

Roses :  per  dozen 
blooms,  Bride 

—  Kaiserin  Au- 
gusta   Victoria 

—  LadyHillingdon 

—  Liberty 

—  Madame  A. 
Chatenay 

—  Melody 

—  My  Maryland. . 

—  Niphetos 

—  Prince  de  Bul- 
garie     . . 

—  Richmond 

—  Sunburst 

—  Snnrise 

—  "White  Crawford 
Tuberoses,  on  stems, 

per  doz. 

—  short,  per  doz. 
Violets, English, per 

do/,  bunches  . . 

—  Princess  of 
Wales, doz.  bun. 

White  Heather,  per 
doz.  bunches  .. 


s.d.  s.d. 


1  9- 
1  6- 


1  3- 

1  0 


2  0 
2  0 


15  0    — 
10  0-12  0 
8  0-90 


9  0-10  0 
16-20 


6-  2  0 
3-  1  6 
6-3  6 


10-26 

16-26 
1  3-  1  !> 
13-16 


2  0- 
1  6- 
1  6- 
1  6- 
1  6- 

0  6 
0  5- 


2  6 

3  6 
3  0 
2  0 
2  6 


4  0-60 


Cut  Foliage,  &c\:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Adiantum  Fern 
(Maidenhair) 
best,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Agrostis  (Kalry 
Grass),  per  doz. 
bunches 

Asparagus  plumo- 
sus,  long  trails, 
per  half-dozen 

—  medium,  doz. 
bunches 

—  Sprengeri 
Autumn       foliage, 

various,        per 

doz.  bunohes  . . 
Carnation    foliage, 

doz.  bunches  . . 
Croton  foliage, 

doz.  bunches  . . 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

5  0-60 

2  0-40 

16-20 

12  0-1S  0 
6  0-12  0 

6  0-10  0 

3  0-50 

12  0-15  0 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
Cycas    leaves,    per 

doz 2  0-90 

Eulalia     japonica, 

per  bunch       . .     10-16 
Fern,    French,  per 

doz.   bunches..     0  6-  0  S 
Honesty,  per  doz. 

bun 10  0-12  0 

Lichen    Moss,    per 

doz.  boxes      ..  10  0-12  0 
Moss.        gross 

hunches  . .     6  0   — 

Myrtle,  doz.  bnchs. 
English, 
sraal  1- leaved    6  0   — 
—  French,        per 

doz.  bunches . .     10-13 
Pernettia,  well 

berried,  per 
doz.  bunches  . .  8  0-90 
Remarks.— The  conditions  of  trade  are  much  the  same 
as  last  week,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  ad- 
vance in  prices ;  indeed,  in  the  case  of  Riohardias 
their  price  is  lower.  Carnations  are  still  fairly  cheap, 
and  the  best  and  most  saleable  varieties  are  Pale  Pink 
Enchantress,  Beacon,  Britannia.  Delight,  Carola,  May- 
day. Lady  Northcliffe.  White  Perfection,  White  Wonder, 
Lady  Meyer,  Queen  Alexandra.  Empire  Day  and  British 
Queen.  There  is  still  an  abundant  supply  of  Chrysan- 
themums. Good  sprays  of  yellow  varieties  are  scarce, 
and  single  varieties  are  nearly  over  for  the  season.  A  few 
bunches  of  Snowdrops  were  on  sale  this  week.  Tube- 
roses are  getting  scarce  and  their  value  has  risen. 
Poinsettias  are  arriving  in  excellent  condition,  but  they 
do  not  sell  readily.  From  France  are  arriving  daily  a 
few  baskets  of  Narcissi,  Paper  White  and  Soleil  d'Or ; 
Violets,  including  large  bunches  of  the  Parma  type. 
a  few  pink  Anemones.  Ranunculuses  and  Mimosa,  but 
thev  all  show  the  effects  of  the  long  journey,  especially 
the' Violets,  being  about  two  days  longer  than  usual  in 
transit.  A  small  quantity  of  Holly  and  Mistleto  is  on 
sale. 
Plants  In  Pots,  &e.  i  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Aralia       Sieboldii, 

dozen 
Araucaria    excelsa, 

per  dozen 
Asparagus    plumo- 

sus   nanus,  per 

dozen  . . 

—  Sprengeri 
Aspidistra,  perdoz. 

green    . . 

—  variegated 


3.  d.  s.  d. 


18  0-21  0 


10  0-12  0 
6  0-80 


18  0-30  0 
30  0-60  0 


Begonia  Gloire   de 

Lorraine,    4S's, 

per  dozen 
Cacti,  various,  per 

tray  of  15's     .. 

tray  of  li's     . . 
Chrysanthemum, 

48's,  per  dozen 
Cocos  Weddeliana, 

48's,  per  doz.  . . 
60"s,  per  doz. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 


10  0-12  0 


4  0    — 
6  0    — 


18  0-30  0 
8  0-12  0 


8.  d.  s.  d. 

Croton,  per  dozen 

18  0-30  6 

Cyclamen,  48's,  per 

doz 

9  0-12  0 

Dracaena,       green, 

per  dozen 

10  0-12  0 

Erica,    gracilis, 

thumbs,   per 

doz. 

3  0-50 

48's,  perdoz. 

8  0-90 

—  hyemalis,  48'a, 

per  doz. 

S  0-10  0 

—    —  alba 

10  0-12  0 

—  nivalis,    48's, 

per  dozen 

9  0-10  0 

—    —  thumbs, 

per  doz. 

3  0-50 

Ferns,  in    thumbs, 

per  100.. 

8  0-12  0 

—  in    small     and 

large  60  s 

12  0-20  0 

—  in      48  s,      per 

dozen 

6  0-60 

—  choicer     sorts, 

per  dozen 

8  0-12  0 

—  in      32's,      per 

doz. 

10  0-18  0 

6  0-80 

2  6-76 


18  0  36  0 
12  0-30  0 


15  0-21  0 
IS  0-30  0 


Geonoma    gracilis, 
60's,  per  dozen 

—  larger,  each   .. 
Kentia       Belmore- 

ana,  per  dozen    6  0-80 

—  Forsteriana, 
60's,  per  dozen    4  0-80 

larger,    per 

doz. 
Latania  borbonica, 

per  dozen 
Lilium    laudfolium 

album,  per  doz. 

—  -nibrum, 
per  dozen 

—  longiflorum,  per 
dozen    ..         .. 

Lily -of- the- Valley, 

4S*s,  jier  dozen    24  0-30  0 
Marguerites,  in  48's, 

per  doz.,  white    9  0-10  0 
Pandanus  Vcitchii, 

per  dozen        . .  36  0-48  0 
Phoenix     rupicola, 

each      ..         ..2  6-21  0 
Poinsettias,       48's, 

per  doz.  . .     9  0-10  0 

Remarks. — Business  is  more  brisk  in  this  department 
than  it  has  been  for  some  weeks  past.  There  is  a 
better  demand  for  Ferns  and  Palms,  a  good  quantity 
of  these  plants  being  despatched  to  the  provinces  for 
the  Christmas  trade.  Cyclamens  and  Solanums  are  in 
better  demand. 

Fruit :  Average  Wholesale  Prlees. 


Apples— 

s.d.  s.d. 

s.d.  s.d 

—  English,    cook- 

Grapes :    Alicante, 

ing,  per  bus.  . . 

4  0-60 

per  lb 

0  8-20 

dessert,  per 

—  Almeria,      per 

£  bushel 

3  0-60 

barrel  of  3  doz. 

—  Nova      Scotia, 

lbs 

10  6-16  6 

per  brl. 

12  0-22  0 

—  English,     Gros 

—  United  States, 

Col  mar,  per  lb. 

0  S-  1  9 

per  barrel 

13  0-18  0 

—  Muscat      o  f 

—  Californian, 

Alexandria 

2  3-40 

per  box 

5  0-70 

—  Canon  Hall,  pei 

—  Oregon,  per  box 

7  0-10  0 

lb 

2  0-50 

Bananas,  bunch: 

—  Medium 

—  X-medium 

—  Extra 

6  0  — 

7  0  — 

8  0  — 

Nuts,  Brazils,  p.  cwt. 
—  Chestnuts,  per 
bag 

44  0-56  0 
14  0-27  0 

—  Double  X 

90- 

Pears,      American, 

—  Giant    . . 

10  0-12  0 

per  barrel 

22  0-32  0 

—  Red,  per  ton  . . 

£20     - 

—  Californian, 

—  Jamaica,  p.  ton 

£10- £11 

per  case 

12  6-15  0 

Cobnuts,  per  lb.    .. 

o  n-  o  5 

—  stewing,       per 

Cranberries, per  case  6  6-11  6 

bushel 

6  0-70 

Remarks.— The 

following 

varieties    of    Apples    from 

home  growers  are  available : — Bramley's  Seedling, 
Dumelow's  Seedling  (syn.  Wellington),  Newton  Won- 
der, Blenheim  Pippin  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. 
During  the  week  about  56,000  barrels  of  Apples  have 
arrived  from  Nova  Scotia,  consisting  of  the  varieties 
Ribston  Pippin,  Blenheim  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
and  others.  There  have  also  been  large  consignments 
of  Apples  from  Oregon  and  British  Columbia.  Pears 
arriving  in  barrels  from  overseas  include  Duchess  d'An- 
gouleme  and  KeifTers ;  packed  in  cases  are  Winter  Nelis, 
Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Glou  Morceau  and  Easter  Ber- 
gamot.  Dutch  Catillacs  are  plentiful.  There  are  some 
good  bunches  of  Black  Alicante  and  Gros  Colmar 
Grapes,  and  Muscat  Grapes  are  fairly  plentiful  for  the 
time  of  year.  There  are  ample  supplies  of  Pine  Apples, 
Red  and  Yellow  Bananas,  and  Oranges. — E.  H.  R., 
Covent  Garden,  December  9. 

Vegetables  i  Average  Wholesale  Prlees. 


Asparagus      (Paris 

Green),perbun. 
Beans,  French,  per 

lb 

Beetroot,      per 

bushel  .. 
Brussels     Sprouts, 

per  £  bus. 
Cabbages,  per  tally 
Carrots,  per  cwt.  . . 
Cauliflowers,      per 

tally 
Celeriac,  per  doz. . . 
Celery,  perdoz.  bun. 
Chicory,    Belgium, 

per  lb... 
Cucumbers,  perdoz.    5  0' 
Eschallots,    per    J 

sieve 
Garlic,  per  lb. 
Globe     artichokes, 

per  doz. 
Herbs,     per     doz. 

bunches 
Horseradish,    Eng- 
lish, per  bundle 


B.d.  a.d. 


0  9-13 

4  0-60 
2  6-30 

12  0-15  0 
2  6-30 
7  0-90 


0  4- 


0  6 

7  0 


2  0-26 
0  6-07 


3  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Leeks,  per  dozen  .. 

16-20 

Lettuce,  per  doz... 

2  6-30 

Mushrooms,    culti- 

vated, per  lb. . . 

10-13 

—  Buttons 

10-13 

Mustard  and  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun- 

nets 

n  in.  i  o 

Onions,  per  cwt.   .. 

10  0-12  0 

Parsnips,  per  cwt. 

3  0-40 

Peas,  per  lb. 

0  9-10 

Potatos,    new,  per 

lb 

0  10-  1  0 

Seakale,    per    doz. 

punnets 

14  0-16  0 

Spinach,  per  bus... 

3  0-36 

Tomatos,  English, 

per  doz.  Iob.   . . 

5  0    6  0 

—  seconds 

2  0-40 

—  Teneriffe,    per 

bundle.. 

14  0-22  0 

Turnip,  English/pei 

cwt. 

2  6-30 

Turnip  tops,  p.  bag 

16-20 

Watercress,  p.  doz. 

0  6-08 

Remarks. — English  and  Teneriffe  Tomatos  and  Cucum- 
bers continue  to  be  scarce.  French  salads  have  been 
very  scarce  this  week.  There  are  sufficient  French 
Beans  and  Mushrooms  to  meet  the  demand.  Produce 
arriving  from  the  Channel  Islands  includes  Potatos, 
Peas  and  Beans.  Trade  is  fairly  good  in  all  depart- 
Covent  Garden,  December  9. 

Potatos. 
3.  d.  a.  d.  I  Dunbar  — 
3  9-  4  0  J         Langworthy 
3  6-391  Essex 
Kent 
5  0-63  I  Lincoln 
Remarks.— Trade    is    very    steady,    with    slightly    ad- 
vanced  prices.      Consignments   are   quite   equal    to    the 
demand.— Edward  J.   Newborn,  Covent  Garden  and 
Pancras,  December  9. 


ments.    E.  H.  R., 


Bedford 
Blaekland   .. 
Dunbars  —  Up- to 
date 


s.d.  B.d. 
5  8  — 
8  9-40 
3  9-43 
3  6-43 


St. 
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Addkess  :  Constant  Header.  Mr.  A.  C.  Hill,  35, 
Alexandra  Road,  West  Kensington. 

Anemone  coronaria  :  /.  E.  We  have  your 
letter.  Will  you  please  6end  name  and  ad- 
dress, not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as 
a  guarantee  of  good  faith  ? 

Asparagus  :  N.  V.  T.  A.,  Wijchen.  English 
Asparagus  is  usually  packed  in  bundles  con- 
taining from  100  to  125  heads.  Bundles  of 
Toulouse  Asparagus  contain  as  a  rule  about  50 
heads,  the  number  in  this  case,  and  also  in 
the  case  of  Cavaillon,  Sprue,  Giant,  and  the 
other  kinds  you  mention,  varying  according  to 
the  thickness  of  the  stems.  The  bundles  are 
always  of  the  same  aggregate  size,  so  that  when 
the  stems  are  thick  there  are  few  ;  when  thinner 
they  are  more  in  number.  With  regard  to  the 
quotation  of  8s.  for  English  Asparagus,  we 
were  told  that  this  was  for  bundles  of  especi- 
ally good  quality,  from  a  grower  who  sup- 
plies a  strictly  limited  quantity  of  the  highest 
quality.  Such  produce-  always  commands  a 
high  price. 

Calanthe  Veitchii  :  Constant  Reader. 
Calanthes  frequently  degenerate  in  gardens 
although  for  a  year  or  two  the  plants  may 
thrive  satisfactorily.  The  trouble  is  generally 
the  result  of  improper  treatment,  but  it  may 
arise  from  unsuitable  surroundings.  Where 
Calanthe  Veitchii  and  similar  hybrids  are 
grown  in  high  temperatures  and  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere and  allowed  a  fairly  proportioned 
rest,  the  plants  usually  maintain  their  vigour. 
Plants  which  are  cultivated  largely  for  deco- 
rative purposes  usually  degenerate  in  course 
of  time,  and  should  be  replaced  occasionally 
with  fresh,  vigorous  stock.  Grow  the  plants 
in  a  compost  containing  plenty  of  fibrous 
loam. 

Chrysanthemums  :  If .  N.  If ,  as  we  presume 
from  your  note,  the  blooms  are  required  for 
market  purposes  the  following  varieties  would 
he  suitable  : — (a)  For  flowering  in  October  : 
White. — Moneymaker,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Scott.  Mrs. 
W.  Roots,  H."  W.  Thorp,  Virginia  and  De- 
butante. Pink. — Cranford  Pink,  Betty  Spark, 
Tom  Page,  Joan  Edwards  (single),  Gracie 
Page  (single),  Provence  (for  sprays).  Bronze 
and  Red. — Market.  Red,  Rosalind,  Juliet, 
Bronze  Cheer,  Source  d'Or,  Heston  Bronze, 
Hestonia,  La  Pactole,  Beatrice,  Emperor,  and 
the  single  varieties  Manor  House  Terra  Gotta, 
Portia,  Mary  Richardson,  and  Ceddie  Mason. 
Yellow. — Soleil  d'Octobre,  Yellow  Money- 
maker, Cranford  Yellow,  Cranfordia,  Mrs.  R. 
Hamilton,  T.  R.  Weston,  singles  Celia, 
Canary  Bird,  Mrs.  Tresham  Gilbey,  and  all  the 
Caprice  du  Printemps  varieties,  which  are 
useful  during  October  and  especially  as  dwarf 
pot  plants,  (b)  For  flowering  in  November : 
White. — William  Turner,  Moneymaker,  Mrs. 
W.  Buckbee,  Maud  Jefferies,  Mrs.  John  Maher, 
Mrs.  F.  Judson,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Thorp,  singles 
Mensa,  White  Beauty,  White  Pagram  and 
Gweimy  Green.  Pink. — Tom  Page,  Ethel 
Thorp,  Ivy  Gav,  Phoebe,  Reginald  Crocker, 
N.C.S,  Jubilee, "singles  Molly  Godfrey,  Edith 
Pagram,  Florrie  King,  Mrs.  W.  Higgs  and 
Lawrence's  Pink.  Bronze  and  Red. — Miss  A. 
Brooker,  Matthew  Hodgson,  Freda  Bedford, 
Black  Prince,  Hetty  Wells,  singles  Sandown 
Radiance,  Bronze  Beauty,  Jessica,  Bronze 
Pagram  and  Mary  Morris.  Yellow. — True 
Gold,  David  Ingamels,  Yellow  Moneymaker, 
Captain  Julyan,  Heston  Yellow,  Mrs.  R. 
Hamilton  and  Ethel  Harvey,  singles  Glorious, 
Mrs.  Loo  Thomson,  Buttercup.  Charles  Kings- 
lev  and  Ethel  Mortimer,  (c)  December  varie- 
ties.— Winter  Cheer  (pink),  Victoria  (white, 
yellow  and  bronze),  Mrs.  J.  Thompson  (white, 
yellow,  buff  and  bronze),  Heston  White,  Auto- 
crat (white).  December  Gold  (yellow),  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Crossley  (crimson),  Baldock's  Crimson, 
A.  J.  Balfour  (pink).  Bertha  Lachaux  (pink), 
Nagoya  (yellow)  and  Madame  L.  Charvet 
(pink).     All  the  varieties  enumerated  for  De- 


cember flowering  will  furnish  a  supply  well 
into  January  if  some  of  the  plants  are  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  open  or  in  temporary  shelters 
for  as  late  as  possible.  The  following  is  a 
select  list  of  varieties  suitable  for  growing  in 
the  open  to  flower  in  October  :  Framfield  Early 
White,  Debutante,  Mrs.  Collier,  Polly  (yellow, 
bronze  and  crimson),  Almirante,  Eldraco,  Do- 
lores, Betty  Spark,  Goacher's  Crimson,  Cran- 
ford Pink,  Cranford  Yellow,  Dorothy  Ashley, 
Elstob  Yellow,  La  Parisienne,  Perle,  Chatil- 
lonaise,  J.  Bannister,  Le  Pactole,  Minnie  Car- 
penter, Roi  des  Blancs,  Juliet  and  Mrs.  Lantz. 
Provision  should  be  made  for  protecting  the 
plants  during  very  cold  weather. 

Forcing  Lilium  Harrisii  :  W.  2V.  Lilium  Har- 
risii  is  not  forced  so  extensively  as  formerly 
now  that  growers  have  found  that  Lilium 
longiflorum  will  flower  all  the  year  round. 
The  time  required  to  flower  the  bulbs 
depends  very  largely  on  the  temperature 
of  the  house,  and  also  on  the  season,  of 
the  year ;  but  from  four  to  five  months  is 
the  average.  The  bulbs  should  be  potted 
immediately  the  first  shipments  arrive,  it  being 
■usual  to  place  three  to  four  in  a  24-inch  pot. 
The  pots  should  be  placed  in  cold  frames  and 
covered  with  short  stTaw  or  similar  material 
until  the  bulbs  have  developed  plenty  of  roots, 
when  a  portion  of  the  stock  should  be  removed 
to  a  house  having  a  temperature  of  50°  to  55°, 


Fig.   148. — proliferous  pear. 

the  warmth  to  be  increased  in  two  or  three 
weeks  some  5°  or  10°.  To  maintain  a  succes- 
sion batches  should  be  introduced  into  heat 
every  three  weeks.  Large  growers  place  the 
bulk  of  their  consignments  in  cold  storage  at 
the  docks  and  draw  on  them  for  potting  as 
required.  You  may  be  able  to  arrange  with 
an  importer  of  the  bulbs  to  supply  you  with  a 
certain  number,  say  once  a  month,  throughout 
the  year. 

Lime-sulphur  for  Apple  Trees  :  H.  P.  B.  We 
are  glad  that  you  have  drawn  attention  to  the 
statement  respecting  lime-sulphur  (p.  376),  as 
it  affords  us  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out 
that  in  the  article  on  p.  354  a  printer's  error 
made  the  word  Aphis  to  read  Apple,  an  un- 
fortunate mistake  that  was  overlooked.  Lime- 
sulphur  is  an  excellent  fungicide  for  Apples 
and  other  fruit  trees  and  bushes,  but  is  not 
an  effective  insecticide.  In  a  trial,  shoots 
covered  with  aphides  were  dipped  in  lime- 
sulphur  of  summer  strength,  and  only  a  few 
of  the  smaller  were  killed,  while  not  nearly 
all  were  dead  in  24  hours  after  being  dipped 
in  the  crude  mixture. 

Names  of  Plants  :  P.  C.  1,  Euonymus  japoni- 
cus  variegatus  ;  2,  Veronica  Traversii ;  3,  Cis- 
tus  incanus  (Rose  Cistus)  ;  4,  Juniperus  chi- 
nensis ;  5,  Griselinia  littoralis ;  6,  Viburnum 
tinus. — D.  P.  1,  Tibouchina  semidecandra 
(6yn.  Lasiandra  macrantha)  :  2,  Jasminum 
grandiflorum ;     3,     Bougainvillea     glabra ;     4, 


Sedum  Sieboldii ;  5,  Justicia  carnea,  probably 
(send  in  flower) ;  5,  Peperomia  arifolia  var. 
argyreia. 

Proliferous  Pear  :  A.  G.  (see  fig.  148).  Mal- 
formed Pears,  such  as  the  one  you  send,  are 
not  uncommon  in  some  seasons.  The  edible 
portion  of  a  Pear  is  not  the  true  fruit,  but  the 
dilated  end  of  the  flower-stalk,  in  which  the 
true  fruit,  or  core,  is  embedded.  In  these  pro- 
liferous Pears  the  swollen  branch,  after  a  tem- 
porary arrest,  starts  into  growth  again,  and 
sometimes  leaves  are  developed,  there  being 
only  rudiments  in  your  specimen. 

Tomato  :  W.  N.  Holmes's  Ideal  is  a  rather 
heavier  cropper  than  the  variety  you  mention. 
Some  of  the  fruits  are  a  little  larger. 

Tennis  Lawn  :  Horticol.  Without  fuller  par 
ticulars  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say  what 
treatment  would  best  meet  the  case.  Assum- 
ing, however,  that  the  work  has  been  properly 
done,  and  the  turf  of  good  quality,  a  dressing 
of  fine  leaf-mould  and  sand  should  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  grass.  The  sooner  the  dress- 
ing is  applied  the  better,  provided  the  weather 
is  suitable.  Allow  the  lawn  to  rest  until 
about  the  end  of  February  or  the  beginning 
of  March,  then,  when  the  weather  is  favour- 
able, commence  operations  by  making  good  any 
deficiencies  and  rolling  the  turf  regularly  but 
lightly  until  the  growth  of  the  grass  demands 
the  use  of  the  mower.  After  that  date  close 
attention  is  required.  Do  not  mow  the 
grass  too  closely  until  growth  is  active  and 
the  turves  knitting  together.  When  these 
conditions  are  well  forward  mowing  and  roll- 
ing can  be  regularly  performed  to  produce  an 
even,  close  surface.  Should  the  turf  be  of  a 
thin  and  poor  nature  a  dressing  of  concentrated 
manure  will  be  advisable,  again  using  caution 
in  regard  to  the  quantity,  as  two  light  dress- 
ings are  better  than  a  single  heavy  one. 

Winter  Dressing  of  Fruit  Trees  :  F.  E.  K. 
The  branches  and  twigs  of  fruit  trees  require 
winter  dressing  as  much  as  the  trunks.  If  you 
use  lime,  you  might  try  builder's  size  to  make 
it  stick  on,  mixing  lib.  with  a.  bushel  of  lime. 
Probably  21b.  of  Portland  cement  would  be 
more  effective  ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  either 
has  been  tried.  If  the  cement  were  used  it 
would  have  to  be  stirred  well  into  the  lime- 
wash,  and  the  mixture  would  need  to  be  used 
immediately,  or  it  might  become  too  stiff  for 
distributing.  To  make  concentrated  lime- 
sulphur,  if  you  have  an  iron  boiler  big 
enough  to  hold  30  gallons,  place  241b. 
of  the  best  lump  quicklime  in  it,  pour 
enough  water  on  the  lime  to  slake  it,  add 
at  once  481b.  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  add 
water  to  make  about  25  gallons,  and  begin  to 
beat,  stirring  the  mixture  up  until  it  boils. 
Boil  for  an  hour,  stirring  occasionally.  This 
will  make  20  gallons  of  concentrated  solution. 
When  it  cools,  strain  into  a  tub  through  a  fine 
sieve  if  you  intend  to  spray,  but  not  if  you 
will  use  the  stuff  only  to  paint  the  trunks  with 
a  brush.  The  boiler,  to  start  with  25  gallons, 
must  be  of  fully  30  gallons  capacity,  or  the 
stuff  will  boil  over.  It  will  waste  in  boiling  to 
about  20  gallons.  If  it  wastes  to  a  greater 
degree  a  little  water  can  be  added  to 
make  that  quantity.  The  solution  will  keep 
well  if  a  barrel  be  completely  filled  with 
it  and  Ibunged.  If  not  quite  full,  pour 
a  pint  of  paraffin  on  top,  to  keep  air  from  the 
lime-sulphur.  To  test  the  strength  of  the  solu- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  have  a  hydrometer,  cost- 
ing about  3s.  6d.  A  Baume  hydrometer  is 
easiest  to  read,  and  if  it  6hows  a  density  of  30 
to  32  degrees,  for  a  winter  wash  to  1  part  of 
the  solution,  12  to  15  parts  of  water  should  be 
added.  For  summer  use  1  part  to  40  of 
water  is  a  proper  quantity.  The  equivalent 
of  30  degrees  Baume  is  1.263  on  the  ordinary 
specific  gravity  hydrometer.  As  you  can  buy 
the  concentrated  solution  at  Is.  per  gallon,  or 
less,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  make  it  at  home 
unless  you  need  a  large  quantity. 


Communications  Beceived— s.  H.,  Quoen 
County— A.  G—  J.  E.— D.  W.— F.  E.  N.— T.  W.— 
A.  W.  D.—  Nurseryman— A.  B.— Miss  P.— H.  F.— 
H.  S.— Prof.  S.— C.  T.  D— Sir  F.  C.—.l.  S— O.  F.  M  — 
N.  E.  B— N.  G.  A.— G.  T.— G.  B— A.  J.  C— W.  G.  S. 
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OF  THE  PARTS  OF  A  FRUIT  TREE. 

rr\  HERE  seems  to  be  some  reason  for  thinking 
that  we  have  not  advanced  so  far  in  our 


1 


ideas  and  practice  of  fruit-tree  treatment 
and  training  as  have  our  cousins  in  France ; 
thus  one  looks  in  vain  in  our  nurserymen's 
catalogues  for  illustrations  of  espalier  and 
counterspalier ;  although  theory  indicates 
the  latter  as  an  approach  to  the  ideal — 
and  practice  extending  to  nearly  a  score  of 
years  seems  to  justify  theoretical  considera- 
tions— the  double  U.  Associated  with  the  art 
and  craft  of  fruit-producing,  the  French  have 
a  number  of  specialised  names  for  the  various 
parts  of  the  tree ;  for  some  of  these  we  have 
English  equivalents,  for  others  we  can  but  use 
phrases  unless  we  follow  events  and  boldly 
adopt  some  terms,  as  we  have  already  done  in 
the  lore  of  motor-cars  and  aeroplanes. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  attempt  to  give 
here  the  meanings  of  a  number  of  the  technical 
terms  of  the  French,  seeing  that  interest  has 
been  aroused  in  their  works,  and  that  difficulty- 
is  experienced  in  understanding  the  meaning  of 
the  French  terms.  Moreover,  possibly  by  dis- 
cussion in  these  columns,  we  may  arrive  at  good 
and  simple  equivalents  for  some  words. 

Starting  from  the  stock  ("  sujet,"  "  portc- 
greffe  "  i*),  upon  which  a  graft  or  scion  ("  gref- 
fon  "2)  is  placed,  in  time  we  get  the  maiden 
(scion  or  greffe  d'un  an^).  The  grafting  ("  gref- 
fage  "4)  may  be  of  various  mode,  crown  graft- 
ing ("  greffe  en  couronne  "5),  cleft  ("  enfente  "6), 
whip  ("  g.  anglaise  '">),  etc.;  closely  allied  we 
have  budding  ("greffe  d'un  oeil"&),  of  which 
the  English  term,  "  shield  grafting,"  is  the  exact 
equivalent  of  g.  en  ccusson.s  As  the  tree 
grows     the     main     and     lateral     leading   6hoots 

*  For  alphabetical  list  of  terms,  see  p.  396. 


develop  ("  prolongements"10)  (the  former  also 
"  fleche  "10),  and  we  distinguish  between 
branches  of  support  or  framework  (together 
"  charpente  "11,  and  separately  "branches 
rharpentieres^2  ou  meres  "12),  and  fruiting 
branches  and  organs.  At  the  base  of  each 
leaf,  except  those  of  the  basal  cluster 
("  folioles"13)  is  an  apparent  eye  or  bud 
("oeiV'l*),  which,  when  fully  developed,  be- 
comes a  "  bouton  "15  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf  :  this 
according  to  the  terminology  of  some  writers, 
but  generally  "  bouton  "15  is  only  used  to  mean 
either  a  flower  bud  (b.  a  fleiirs),  or  the  more 
fully  developed  fruit  bud  (6.  a  fruits15).  When 
the  leaders  are  shortened  the  terminal  eye 
breaks  and  continues  the  shoot  (pousse16  or  p. 
de  prolongement16).  This  often  is  not  quite 
straight  with  the  basal  part,  so  that  in  suc- 
cessive year6  the  terminal  eye  is  left  alternately 
on  opposite  sides,  and  sometimes  to  help  matters 
the  shoot  is  cut  some  five  or  six  buds  beyond 
the  selected  eye.  Disbudding  is  done  on  these 
eyes,  and  the  piece  forms  a  splint  [onglet1"1)  for 
tying  up  (palissagelS)  the  new  shoot  to  aid  its 
proper  direction;  alternatively,  an  added  stick 
(tuteUTW)  may  be  tied  on  as  a  splint  if  needed. 
The  snag  left  by  cutting  too  far  beyond  a  bud 
is  also  an  "  onglet."  From  the  buds  develop 
the  lateral  shoots  (bourgeons2^)  •  academically 
apparently  a  "bourgeon"  is  a  fully  developed 
eye  (oeil),  which  will  give  rise  to  a  wood  shoot, 
as  opposed  to  the  fully  developed  eye,  which 
give6  eventually  fruit.  This  is  distinguished  as 
a  "  bouton."2!  "  Bourgeon  "  as  a  shoot  seems 
first  to  have  been  applied  to  the  vine,  and 
hence  to  all  wood  shoots  and  not  the  eye  itself. 
Thus  too  "  ebourgeonment"22  has  left  the 
proper  old  meaning  of  disbudding,  and  is  used 
for  removal  of  actual  shoots.  The  "  bourgeon" 
on  further  growth  may  become  either  a 
wood  branch  (raineait2^,  or  ramemi  a  bois2^),  or 
a  coursonne  if  treated.  The  growth  of  the 
shoot  may  be  checked  or  favoured  by  the 
•'  i  nttiillc,"2*  which  is  a  small  V  or  crescentic 
excision  of  bark  below  or  above  the  attachment 
to  the  stem  (empdtement25).  Eyes  which  ought 
to  remain  latent  till  the  next  season  on  a  bour- 
geon or  rameau  give  rise  to  prematurely 
developed  shoots  (faux  bourgeons,  or  bourgeons 
anticipes26),  if  they  grow  the  same  season.  For  in- 
stance, summer  pinching  (pincement',  pincagc21) 
is  designed  to  cause  growth  of  premature  shoots. 
Some  eyes  give  rise  to  very  strong  wood  shoots, 
generally  vertical  in  direction  and  rebellious  to 
production  of  fruit.  These  are  called  "  gour- 
mands."2^ On  the  other  hand,  they  may  only 
grow  into  thin  twigs,  which  are  called  "  brin- 
dilles,"29 or  on  a  Peach  tree  perhaps  a  "  branchc, 
chiffonne  "30).  The  brindille  may  be  short,  long, 
or  "  couronnec."^1  The  two  former  are  wood 
twigs.  The  last  bears  a  fat  bud  at  its  end 
which  will  blossom.  The  attachment,  "  origin  " 
in  anatomical  language,  or  foot  of  a  shoot 
or  branch,  in  fact,  what  would  form  the 
heel  in  preparing  a  cutting  for  growing,  is 
the  "  empdtement. "i2  This  is  the  academic  spell- 
ing, but  it  is  frequently  spelt  "empattement." 
A  synonym  is  the  "  talon  "35  (heel).  Close  to 
the  base  or  foot  of  the  shoot  is  the  basal  cluster 
of  leaves  [folioles**]  ;  these  have  latent  eyes 
and  nourish  the  base  of  the  shoot,  on  either 
side  of  which  is  the  pair  of  latent  stipulary  eyes 
(yeux  stipulaires35).  These  are  the  main- 
spring of  Lorette's  tree-producing  activities.  I 
gather  that  it  is  not  established  botanically 
whether  these  are   truly  stipulary    or   accessory 


and  axillary  in  their  nature,  but  the  term  "  stipu- 
lary "  has  already  become  fairly  established. 
Attention  may  again  be  called  to  the  important 
fact  that  the  phrase  "  taillez  sur  l'empattement," 
used  by  Lorette  (literally,  "prune  back  to  the 
heel  "),  means  prune  back  to  the  basal  cluster. 

A  branch  from  the  main  stems  and  branches 
(charpenteis).  which  has  been  pruned  back,  and 
bears  fruit  organs,  becomes  a  "  coursonne  "37 ', 
an  abbreviation  of  "  branche  coursonne." 
Etymologically,  a  "  courson  "37  is  a  shoot  which 
has  been  pruned  short,  as  opposed  to  one 
pruned  long.  The  propel-  "coursonne"  only 
bears  fruiting  organs,  but  a  "coursonne  sterile" 
is  also  recognised.  This  carries  eyes,  dards,  and 
perhaps  twigs  (brindilles),  which  in  time  may 
yield  fruit  buds.  The  term  coursonne  is  used 
in  a  more  limited  sense  by  Lorette. 

The  fruit  spur  (lambourdeW),  etymologically  a 
little  piece  of  wood  used  as  a  dowel,  carries  a 
fruit  bud  (bouton,  or  b.  a  fruits)  at  its  end. 
It  may  be  simple,  or  when  several  are  attached 
to  the  same  stem  compound  (lambourde 
multiple,  ou  a  plusieurs  branches).  On  the  Pear 
tree  the  spur  which  bore  a  fruit  the  year  before 
often  becomes  swollen  and  fleshy  at  its  end,  and 
surmounted  by  the  ragged  scar  where  the 
fruit  stalk  was  attached,  forms  a  structure 
known  as  a  "bourse"39.  I  understand  that 
there  is  no  botanical  term  for  this  curious  and 
important  body,  which  generally  gives  rise  to 
further  fruit  buds  and  dards,  perhaps,  too,  to 
one  or  two  brindilles.  It  seems  to  be  peculiar 
to  the  Pear,  though  I  have  noticed  somewhat 
poor  attempts  at  a  similar  formation  on  an  old 
Ribston  Pippin  tree. 

More  or  less  intermediate  between  the  blossom 
bud  or  its  fully  developed  fruit  spur  [lain* 
bourde),  and  the  brindille  couronnee,  we  have 
the  "  dard  "40  or  "  bouton  mixte'^o.  Etymolo- 
gically it  acquires  its  name  from  the  sharp- 
pointed  bud  which  terminates  it,  thus  likened 
to  the  point  of  a  javelin  or  dart.  The  "  dard  "  is 
distinguished  from  the  fruit  spur,  with  its  fat, 
swollen,  rounded  bud,  whilst  at  the  other  end 
of  the  series  is  the  fruiting  twig  (brindille 
couronncell).  We  have  no  English  equivalent 
for  this  common  appendage  of  the  Apple  and 
Pear  tree.  It  varies  in  length  from  the  short 
dard  ("petit  dard"*2),  but  j  inch  long,  to  the 
long  dard  ((/.  allonge*2),  which  may  attain  two 
or  three  inches.  Left  alone,  it  tends  to  bear 
blossom  and  fruit,  but  if  interfered  with,  the 
eyes  on  its  stem  may  give  rise  to  one  or  more 
wood  twigs.  The  short  dard  is  distinguishable 
from  the  blossom  bud  by  the  fewness  of  the 
leaves  of  the  basal  cluster  ;  with  two  or  three 
its  fate  is  still  in  the  balance,  but  when  five  or 
eight  or  60  appear  it  becomes  a  well-established 
fruit  bud  (bouton).  When  the  fruiting  tendency 
of  the  dard  miscarries,  it  becomes  a  "  dard 
avort4."43. 

One  or  two  important  diseases  may  be  men- 
tioned. La  tavelure'w,  or  scab,  Fusicladium 
(Venturia)  disease,  Pourridie*5  ou  blanc  des 
racines,  caused  by  Dematophora  necatrix,  la 
cloque*6  of  Peaches,  leaf  curl,  or  Exoascus 
disease.  Of  pests,  the  puceron  lanigere*7  will  be 
readily  recognised  as  the  woolly  aphis  or  Ameri- 
can blight. 

After  discussing  the  matter  of  terminology 
with  a  well-known  professor  of  botany,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  we  should  adopt  the  terms  "dard," 
"bourse,"  andi  perhaps  "coursonne";  for  the 
leaves  (folioles)  at  the  base  of  a  shoot  "basal 
cluster"  or  "basal  leaf  cluster"  is  proposed, 
Botanically,    I   understand    these   leaves  are    not 
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arranged  in  a  whorl.  Thus,  the  earlier  prunings 
on  Lorette's  system,  "  sur  l'empatement,"  be- 
come "pruning  back  to  the  basal  cluster,"  whilst 
often  in  his  September  pruning,  and  always  in 
the  old  sense,  it  becomes  "pruning  back  to  the 
heel.'' 

In  putting  together  this  small  and  incomplete 
attempt  to  make  clear  some  of  the  language  of 
the  French  fruit-grower,  I  have  made  use  of 
the  works  of  Ouvray,  Bellair,  Vercier,  and 
Lorette,  all  of  which  afford  links  in  the  chain. 
Littre's  large  dictionary  has  prompted  me  to 
touch  lightly  also  on  the  more  academic  side. 

To  save  repetition  the  terms  quoted  are 
arranged  alphabetically  below,  the  numbers  given 
corresponding  to  the  numbers  in  the  text.  Her- 
bert E.  Durham,  Sc.D.,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Herefordshire  Association  of  Fruit 
Growers  and  Horticulturists. 


meetings  are  aware  that,  although  seedling 
Apples  are  submitted  for  award  in  great  numbers 
each  season,   few  are  equal  to  the  high  standard 


ALPHABETICAL 

bourgeon  20 

—  anticipe  26 
Bourse  39 
Bouton  15.  21 

—  a  fruit  15 

—  a  fleur  15 

—  mixte  40 

Branche  charpentiere  12 

—  chiffonne  30 

—  coursonne  37 

—  mere  12 
Brindille  29 

—  couronnee  31,  41 
Charpente  11,  36 
Cloque  46 
■Coursonnes  37 
Courson  37 

Dard  40 

—  petit:  allonge  42 

—  avorte1  43 
Ebourgeonnement  22 
Empatement  25,  32 
Entaille24 

Faux  bourgeons  26 
Fleche  10 
Folioles  13,  34 
Gourmand  28 


LIST    OF    TEP.MS. 
Greff age  4 
Greffe  en  couronne  5 

—  en  fente  6 

—  anglaise  7 

—  d'un  oeil  8 

—  en  ecusson  9 

—  d'un  an  3 
Greffon  2 
Lambourde  38 
Oeil  14 
Onglet  17 
Palissage  18 
Pincage  27 
Pincement  27 
Porte-greffe  1 
Poiu-ridie  des  racines  45 
Pousse  16 
Prolongement  10 
Pucerou  lanigere  47 
Kameau  23 

Scion  d'un  an  3 
Sujet  1 
Tavelure  44 
Talon  33 
Tuteur  19 
Yeux  stipulates  35 


"N.B.—  For  a  counter  spalier,  Lorette  recommends  No.  10 
gauge  for  the  lower  four  wires ;  this  gauge  gives  22  metres 
per  kilo  and  corresponds  to  between  11  andl2  on  the  Imp. 
Standard  wire  gauge.  For  the  top  wire  he  says  18  gauge  ; 
of  this  14  metres  weigh  a  kilo  and  therefore  equal  about 
No.  9  I.S.W.  gauge. 


IRIS    HISTEIO   ALBA. 


A  COODJATE  APPLE. 

At   the    meeting   of    the    Royal    Horticultural 
Society  on  October  20  last  the  Fruit  and  Vege- 


required,  and  that  many  show  no  advance  on  j 
existing  varieties.  The  award  to  Harry  Pring] 
was  well  merited,  for  the  fruits  have  sterling  | 
qualities,   especially    in   the  matter  of    keeping. 


NEW    CULINABY    Al'PLE    HARRY    I'RING  :    NAT.    SIZE. 


table  Committee  recommended  an  Award  of 
Merit  for  a  new  variety  of  Apple  named  Harry 
Pring  (see  fig.  149).    Those  who  visit  the  R.H.S. 


At  Christmas  the  flesh  is  as  crisp  and  juicy  as 
that  of  many  Apples  when  they  are  gathered 
from  the  tree.     The  flavour  is  sharp  but  agree- 


able. It  cooks  perfectly  soft  and  the  flesh  13 
white ;  if  there  is  one  objection  that  might  be 
raised  against  it  as  a  culinary  variety  it  is  that 
the  fruits  are  on  the  small  side.  The  parentage 
is  unknown,  and  we  know  little  of  its 
history  beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  raised 
by  the  person  after  whom  it  is  named.  Mr. 
W.  Peters,  who  exhibited  the  fruits  which  gained 
the  award,  informs  us  that  the  tree  blossoms  late 
and  crops  freely,  and  that  it  makes  a  rigid  bush 
both  on  the  Paradise  and  free  stocks,  and  so  far 
has  shown  no  signs  of  canker.  The  following  is 
a  description  of  the  fruit  :— Medium  size, 
round,  skin  pale  yellow,  flushed  on  the  sunny 
side  with  bronzy-red  and  marked  with  small  red 
dots  ;  eye  closed  with  retlexed  segments,  set  in 
a  rather  shallow  and  puckered  basin.  Stalk 
thin,  about  J  inch  long  in  a  small  cavity; 
seed  cells  large.  Flesh  white,  crisp,  full  of 
juice,  firm  and  of  good  flavour;  a  good  cooker 
and  pleasant  for  dessert.  Season,  November  to 
February. 

IRIS   HISTRIO   ALBA  AS  A   POT 
PLANT. 


Of  bulbous  Irises  now  in  bloom  out-of-doors 
there  are  Iris  alata,  I.  Vartandi  and  I.  Histrio. 
It  is  astonishing  how  well  these  species  with- 
stand the  varying  climatic  conditions  of  winter, 
often  appearing  as  fresh  and  beautiful  in 
the  most  changeable  weather  as  they  might 
in  favourable  conditions.  But  in  urban  dis- 
tricts, notwithstanding  the  capacity  of  the  plants 
for  withstanding  cold,  the  beauty  of  the  flowers 
is  apt  to  become  sullied  by  deposits  from 
the  impure  atmosphere.  Consequently  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  cultivating  some  plants 
in  pots  for  the  decoration  of  the  rockery  or 
alpine  house.  In  this  ease  there  can  surely  be 
no  more  suitable  plant  than  Iris  Histrio  alba, 
a  variety  recently  introduced  from  Palestine, 
where  it  is  known  as  "  Pearl  of  Jerusalem," 
which  is  illustrated  in  fig.  150.  The  specimen  was 
sent  us  a  day  or  two  ago  by  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons ;  with  its  pure  white,  delicate-looking  flower 
it  was  certainly  a  very  charming  pot  or  vase 
plant.  The  cultivation  is  perfectly  simple.  The 
bulbs  may  be  planted  in  September,  and  the  pots 
placed  in  a  cold  frame,  where  the  mere  protec- 
tion afforded  by  the  glass  will  be  sufficient  to 
enable  the  flowers  to  maintain  their  highest 
beauty. 


THE   MARKET  FRUIT   GARDEN. 
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A  "Bio  Bud"  Season. 

The  past  spring  and  summer  proved  unhap- 
pily favourable  to  the  spread  of  Black  Currant 
mite.  Up  to  this  season  the  infestation  in  a 
large  piece  of  big  bushes  planted  nine  years  ago 
had  been  kept  within  moderate  bounds,  and  the 
greatest  crop  ever  grown  in  that  orchard  was 
produced.  Badly  infested  bushes  had  been  taken 
up,  branches  containing  many  "big  buds"  had 
been  cut  off,  and  isolated  buds  likewise  infested 
had  been  picked  off  year  after  year  since  the 
attack  began.  Now,  however,  the  badly  infested 
bushes  have  become  so  numerous  that  tbey  are 
to  be  left  for  one  more  season  and  then  up- 
rooted. Even  when  bushes  are  only  half  as  old 
as  mine  new  ones  planted  to  Teplace  those  up- 
rooted never  grow  even  fairly  unless  well 
manured  at  the  time,  and  when  bushes  are  at 
nearly  the  end  of  their  allotted  term  of  life  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  plant  new  one6  to  replace 
those  dug  up.  The  Apple  trees  are  now  over- 
shadowing the  bushes  badly,  and  need  to  be  re- 
lieved from  the  competition  of  these  rivals  for 
food  derived  from  the  land.  In  younger  planta- 
tions the  old  policy  will  be  pursued  ;  but  even 
they  are  worse  infested  than  they  should  be  for 
their  age.  Apparently  a  dry  and  sunny  season 
is  favourable  to  the  spread  of  the  pestilent  mite. 
Southern  Grower. 
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POUR    NOS    AMIS    FRANCAIS    ET    BELGES. 


CHRONIQUE    SPECIALE. 


SOCIETE   NATIONALE   D'HORTICULTURE 
DE    FRANCE. 

Dans  une  reunion  qui  a  eu  lieu  le  10  courant, 
le  Conseil  d'Administration  de  la  Societe 
Nationale  d'Horticulture  de  France  reuni  sous 
la  presidence  de  M.  VigeT,  a  decide  la  reprise 
des  travaux  de  cette  association  a  da/ter  du 
premier  Janvier  1915. 

Le6  seances  auront  lieu  le  deuxieme  jeudi  de 
chaque  mois  et  lee  presentations  de  plantes 
nouvelles  ou  de  belle  culture  y  seront  recom- 
pensees  comme  precedemment. 

La  publication  du  journal  sera  reprise  a  la 
meme  date. 

Apres  avoir  traite  certaines  au'tres  questions 
telles  que  celles  des  elections  annuelle6  qui  ont 
ete  remises  a  la  fin  de  l'exercice  1915,  le  con6eil, 
sur  la  proposition  de  M.  Truffaut,  a  decide  que 
dans  le  but  de  secounir  les  horticulteurs  francais 
et  beiges  dont  les  etablissemente  ont  eu  a 
souffrir  par  suite  de  1'invasion,  le  Bureau  de  la 
Societe  serait  charge  des  maintenant  de  reunir  et 
de  completer  au  fur  et  a  mesure  les  renseigne- 
ments  qu'il  pourra  recueillir  sur  les  sinistres,  de 
nianiere  a  ce  que,  aussitot  apres  la  guerre,  la 
societe  puisse  fair©  appel  aux  horticulteurs  des 
regions  non  envahies  et  a  nos  amis  de  1' Horticul- 
ture anglaise  pour  secourir  ceux  de  nos  eollegues 
qui  auront  souffert  des  consequences  de 
1'invasion. 


NOUVELLES    DIVERSES. 

Nouvelles    de    France.— Cher        Monsieur, 
Puisque  vous  vous  interessez  au  monde  horticole 
faisant  partie  des  defenseurs  de  la  Patrie  et  du 
droit    commun,    je     puis    vous    dire     que  mon 
deuxieme  fils,   Ernest    Maron,   qui    fit    un    6tage 
dans     les     bons     etabliesements     d'horticulture 
d'Angleterre  pour  s'y  perfectionner  dans  la  cul- 
ture des  Orchidees,  tout  en  apprenant  la  langue 
anglaise,    a    ete    mobilise    des   le    debut    do  la 
guerre  dans  le  train  des  equipages  automobiles  ; 
il  est  en  bonne  sante.     Mon  gendre,  le  lieutenant 
Maurice  Charles,  a  ete  blesse  assez  grievement  a 
la  hanche  et  a  l'epaule  droite  ;  il  a  du  garder  le 
lit   pendant  deux   mois.      Lor6que  ses    blessures 
furent  a  peu  pres  cicatrisees,  il  a  ete  dirige  sur 
Heidelberg  ou  il  se  trouve  actuellement.     C'est 
vous  dire  que  presque  toutes  les  families  francaises 
ont  des  fils  ou  des   parents  dans  cette  maudite 
guerre.     Dans  votre  numero  du  21  novembre  voii6 
demandez   des   nouvelles   de    M.    H.     Martinet; 
celui-ci   etait   libere    de    tout    service   militaire 
depuis  plus  de  deux   ans,   mais  des  l'ouverture 
de6  hoatilites   il    a  demande   au   Ministre  de   la 
Guerre    d'etre   reintegre  dans  son   grade  et  ses 
fonctions   de    Capitaine   d'Artillerie    attache   au 
service  d'Etat  Major  de  l'Armee.     Agreez,  Mon- 
sieur, mes  bien  sinceres  salutations.     Ch.  Maron. 
Nouvelles     d'Horticulteurs    Belges.'  — 
M.     Valere    Bouckenooghe,   directeur    de    la 
Societe  Horticole  Yproise,  a  du  se   r^fugier   en 
Angleterre.         Son        important       etablissement 
d'Ypres  a  ete,  comme  bien  on  pense,  detruit  par 
les  Allemands.       Un    autre    horticulteur     bien 
connu  et  dont  1 'etablissement  se    trouve    en    ce 
moment   en   plein    centre   d'action,    est   M.    Em. 
Draps-Boutjry,      d'Oost-Duinkerke.        II     s'est 
egalement   retire   en    Angleterre.     Nous    venons 
d'apprendre  d'autre  part  que  M.  Ad.  Buyssens, 
le  professeur  de  Floriculture  a  l'Ecole  d'Horticul- 
ture  de  l'Etat  a  Vilvorde,  est  en  bonne  sante  et 
qu'il  n'a  pas  abandonne  sa  residence. 
Offre   d'Hospitalite.  — Un  de  nos  abonnes 

serait  heureux  d'offrir  I'hcspitalite  a  des  horti- 

•  Par  suite  de  l'abondance  rles  niatieres,  ces  notes  n'ont 
pu  trouver  place  dans  notrt*  numero  precedent. 


culteurs  beiges  refugies.  Ses. preferences  iraient 
a  une  petite  famille,  composee  soit  d'une  dame  et 
d'une  demoiselle  ou  d'un  petit  gareon,  soit  de 
deux  demoiselles.  Nous  saurions  gre  a  nos 
lecteurs  qui  pourraient  nous  renseigner  une 
famille  a  recommander  pour  cette  offre. 

Aux  Halles  de  Paris.— Derniers  cours  des 
legumes  sees,  en  diminution  :  LentilJes,  0  fr. 
80  le  kilo ;  flageolets  blancs,  0  fr.  90 ;  chartres 
rouges,  0  fr.  85 ;  suisses  rouges,  0  fr.  80 ; 
chevriers  demi-verts,  0  fr.  90 ;  Haricots  blancs 
de  Liancourt,  0  fr.  90;  Riz  mandarin,  0  fr.  50; 
Riz  birman,  0  fr.  75. 

Leaflets.— Le  Board  of  Agriculture  (Minis- 
tere  de  l'Agriculture  anglais)  publie  une  serie  de 
tracts  traitant  des  cultures,  des  maladies,  de 
1'exploitation  des  animaux  domestiques. 
Plusieurs  de  ces  tracts  concernent  les  plantes 
hortieoles,  et  se  rapprochent  des  "  Avis  "  publies 
par  l'Office  horticole  beige.  Nous  recom- 
mandons  vivement  aux  horticulteurs  du  Conti- 
nent refugies  en  Angleterre  de  se  presenter  au 
Board  of  Agriculture,  4,  Whitehall  Place,  Lon- 
don, S.W.,  ou  ces  leaflets  sont  remis  a  ceux  qui 
en  font  la  demande. 

Commerce  Horticole  en  Hollande.— 
Dans  notre  numero  du  12  decembre  dernier  (p. 
383)  nous  avons  donne  quelques  renseignements 
sur  la  situation  du  marche  des  legumes,  des  fruits 
et  des  fleurs  en  Hollande.  On  constatait  avec 
curiosite  que  les  prix  des  fleurs,  produits  de  luxe 
dont  il  ne  serait  pas  etonnant  que  1'on  se  paseat 
en  temps  de  guerre,  etaient  a  peu  pres  satis- 
faisants.  Une  chose  tout  aussi  curieuse  est 
^'augmentation  de  1'exportation  de  bulbes  a 
fleurs,  qui  appert  des  statistiques  publiees  par  le 
Weekblad  voor  Bloembollencultuur.  De  5,969,700 
kg.  en  septembre,  1913,  1'exportation  a  passe  a 
8,104,800  kg.  en  septembre,  1914.  Les  achats 
de  la  plupart  des  pays  belligerants  ont  cependant 
ete  notablement  reduits.  On  fait  remarquer 
qu'il  n'en  resulte  pas  necessairement  une  situa- 
tion brillante  pour  les  producteurs  de  bulbes, 
car  eu  egard  aux  evenements,  des  transactions  se 
sont  probablement  faites  a  de6  conditions 
defavorables.  On  expTime  aussi  des  inquietudes 
au  sujet  du  recouvrement  des  creances. 

Formalites     douanieres    au     Perou.— 

A  retenir  par  les  exportateurs  :  L'importation 
au  Perou  de  semenoes,  plantes,  boutures  ou 
arbustes  n'est  autori6e©  que  6i  ks  interes^es  sont 
pourvus  d'une  licence  delivree  par  la  Division  de 
l'Agriculture  du  Ministere  du  Travail.  Cette 
importation  ne  peut,  de  plus,  se  faire  que  par 
le  bureau  de  douane  de  Callao  ou  par  le  bureau 
de  poste  de  Lima. 

Aux  Horticulteurs  Anglais.—  Parmi  les 
demandes  d'emploi  qui  nous  6ont  parvenues  de 
la  part  de  jardiniers  ou  ouvriere  hortieoles 
beiges,  il  ear  est  plusieurs  emanant  de  personnes 
mariees  que,  dans  la  mesure  du  possible,  il  y 
aurait  avantage  a  caser  dan6  une  habitation 
separee  ou  tout  au  moins  un  appartement.  Nous 
faisons  done  un  appel  special  a  ceux  de  nos  lec- 
teurs qui  seraient  a  meme  de  trouver  a  proximite 
de  leur  etablissement,  les  installations  necestaires 
pour  le  logement  de  petites  families.  Nous 
pouvons  les  mettre  en  rapport  avec  plusieurs 
jardiniers  beiges  connaissant  a  fond  la  produc- 
tion des  plantes  maraicheres. 


produisons  aujourd'hui  une  note  parue  a  ce  sujet 
dans  V '  1 ndi pendance  beige  : — 

"  La  culture  de  la  Chicoree  (culinaire),  qui 
depuis  quelques  annees  a  pris  une  si  grande  ex- 
tension dans  la  banlieue  bruxelloise,  risquait  fort 
de  rester  unproductive,  a  la  suite  de  la  ferme- 
ture  des  frontieres.  L'agglomeration  bruxel- 
loise ne  consomme  en  effet  qu'une  tres  faible 
partie  de  1' immense  production  journaliere  de  ce 
succulent  legume  et  i'enorme  excedent  menacait 
de  pourrir  sur  place,  faute  de  consommateurs. 
En  temps  de  paix  cet  excedent  est  envoye  a 
Paris,  ou  Ton  est  tres  friand  de  la  Chicoree. 

"  Le  midi  etant  ferme  a  1'exportation,  les  cul- 
tivateurs  ont  obtenu  de  pouvoir  envoyer  leur6 
legumes  en  Angleterre  par  la  Hollande.  Le 
transport  se  fera  par  voie  d'eau,  en  suivant  le 
canal  de  Willebroeck,  le  Rupel  et  l'Escaut. 

"  Bientot  done  les  marches  de  Londres, 
d'Edimbourg,  de  Manchester,  de  Glasgow,  etc., 
seront  pourvus  de  beaux  legumes  blancs ;  les 
Beiges,  et  surtout  les  Bruxellois,  en  les  voyant 
6e  pourlecheront  les  babines,  engageront  leurs 
menageres  ou  leurs  botes  a  en  acheter  et  la 
Chicoree  sera  bientot  servie  dans  toutes  les 
families,  dans  tous  les  restaurants. 

"  Settlement,  pour  bien  des  Anglais,  ce  mets 
est  inconnu  ;  aussi,  comme  sa  preparation  entre 
pour  une  large  part  dan6  son  succes,  nous  nous 
ferons  un  plaisir  de  cublier  a  leur  intention 
quelques  recettes." 

Toute  exportation  de  Witloof  a,  en  effet,  ete 
impossible  et  une  campagne  desastreuse  etait 
a  prevoir  pour  les  maraichers  brabancons.  Non 
seuiement  le  grand  marche  de  Paris  etait  ferme, 
mais  aussi  les  debouches  allemands,  hollandais, 
et  americains  qui  devenaient  de  plus  en  plus  im- 
portant. II  est  exact  que  la  Chicoree  de 
Bruxelles  n'est  guere  connue  du  consommateur 
anglais,  bien  que  Covent  Garden  en  ecoule 
regulierement  depuis  sept  ou  huit  ans. 

II  est  curieux  de  constater  le  peu  de  vogue 
dont  jouit  en  Angleterre  ce  legume  si 
apprecie  ailleurs ;  on  l'a  attribue  a  l'abondance 
d'autree  legumes  recoltes  egalement  en  hiver,  et 
specialement  du  Chou-marin,  qui  y  est  produit 
sur  une  echelle  bien  plus  grande  que  sur  le  Con- 
tinent. Cependant  le  Witloof  a  des  qualites  que 
ne  possede  aucun  autre  legume  et  de  nombreux 
specialistes  en  recommandent  chaudement 
l'emploi  a  leurs  malades. 

Dans  son  numero  du  14  juin,  1914,  le  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  a  publie  un  excellent  article 
sur  la  culture,  le  forcage  et  le  commerce  de  la 
Chicoree  de  Bruxelles,  article  du  a  la  plume  de 
M.  Henri  Chevalier,  professeur  d'horticulture  a 
Liege. 


LE   WITLOOF   OU   CHICOREE   DE 
BRUXELLES. 

Nous  avons  signale  deia  qu'un  ai-rivage  de 
Chicoree  de  Bruxelles,  le  premier  depuis  le  debut 
de  la  guerre,  a  ete  enregistre  il  y  a  quelque 
temps,  au  marche  de  Covent  Garden.     Nous  re- 


KORT    OVERZICHT    VOOR     DE 
VLAMINGEN. 

Belgische  druiven  komen  sinds  eenigen  tijd 
over  Holland  in  London  aan.  Ook  Witloof 
werd  in  de  laatste  weken  aangevoerd.  Engel- 
sche  boekjes  over  Tuinbouw,  in  den  zin  der  bel- 
gische Berichten  aan  de  Landbouwers,  zijn 
verkrijgbaar  in  het  Ministerie  van  Landbouw,  4, 
Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W.  In  Holland 
worden  de  groenten  die  bijna  noodzakelijk  zijn  in 
de  keuken,  zooals  aardappelen,  ajuin,  enz,  tegen 
hooge  prijzen  verkocht  1.  Andere  staan  laag.  De 
prijzen  der  bloemen  zijn,  wonder  genoeg,  tame- 
lijk  bevredigend.  In  de  bloembollenstreek  van 
Haarlem-Lisse  heeft  men  voor  September  eene 
merkelijke  stijging  in  den  totalen  uitvoer  van 
Jacinthen,  Tulpen,  Narcissen,  enz  waargenomen, 
alhoewel  de  afzet  naar  de  krijgsvoerende  landen 
over't  algemeen  zeer  is  afgenomen. 
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NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


The   Garden    Under   Glass.* 

The  title  would  lead  one  to  expect  a  large 
volume,  but  its  author  disclaims  for  it  either 
fullness  or  completeness,  and  on  examination 
of  its  pages  shows  his  disclaimer  to  be  justified. 
One  cannot  shake  off  the  feeling  when  perusing 
its  discursive  paragraphs  that  these  have  done 
duty  elsewhere,  and  are  here  brought  together  in 
order  to  make  a  book.  No  other  explanation 
seems  to  account  for  the  fact  that  on  one  page  the 
best  dimensions  for  an  amateur's  greenhouse  are 
stated  to  be  30  feet  by  20  feet,  and  on  the  next 
page  35  feet  by  18  feet,  or  that  this  isolated 
structure  should  require  valves  on  the  floor 
and  return  pipes  to  regulate  the  heat.  It  nas 
to  be  remarked  at  the  same  time  that  the  volume 
contains  a  vast  mass  of  practical  information 
suitable  to  the  undeveloped  condition  of  the  im- 
mature in  horticulture.  Nothing  better  could  be 
said  in  a  small  space  on  the  treatment  of  Peach 
trees ;  the  strictures  on  present-day  slipshod 
training  being  to  the  point.  But  why  it  should 
be  concluded  of  importance  to  protect  the  roots 
in  winter  with  straw  or  bracken  and  cover  these 
with  corrugated  iron  is  not  so  clear.  Or,  if  the 
Fig  is  worth  growing  at  all,  why  dismiss  it  in 
fifteen  lines?  Many  other  plants  are  treated 
equally  inadequately. 

Though  cultivators  may  find  the  treatment  of 
various  plants  to  differ  in  some  respects  from 
theirs,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  objecting  to 
the  points  emphasised,  and  for  Cyclamens,  Be- 
gonias, Calceolarias,  and  Chrysanthemums,  to 
mention  a  few,  the  cultural  directions  are  such 
as  ought  to  lead  to  success  by  the  careful 
learner  for  whom  the  book  is  mainly  compiled. 
There  is  also  a  fund  of  information  respecting 
the  teohnieal  parts  of  gardening,  e.g.,  crocking 
pots,  cuttings,  layers,  seed-sowing,  potting,  com- 
posts, stoking,  shading,  ventilating,  and  kindred 
subjects,  which  cannot  but  be  useful.  Here  and 
there  one  comes  across  points  of  doubtful  utility. 
Thus  it  is  stated  that  an  amateur's  vinery  12 
feet  in  width  may  contain  a  Crape  vine  at  every 
4  feet,  with  a  Tomato  plant  between  every  two 
vines,  a  Fig  tree  on  the  back  wall,  and  a  trellis 
for  plants  in  the  body  of  the  structure.  Yet 
it  must  be  patent  to  all  that  it  is  endeavours 
such  as  these  to  obtain  much  out  of  little  that 
are  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  non-success  of 
amateur  gardeners.  Then  there  is  the  assump- 
tion that,  given  an  equal  space  to  be  occupied 
by  staging,  a  larger  number  of  plants  can  be 
arranged  on  tiers  than  on  the  flat,  which  is 
obviously  impossible,  the  superfices  being  equal. 
There  are  also  mistakes  which  might  easily  have 
been  avoided.  The  Rev.  D.  Druery,  for  in- 
stance, is  named  as  an  authority  and  a  writer 
on  Ferns.  The  ancient  Eupatorium  ageratoides 
is  recommended  as  a  greenhouse  plant ;  Mos- 
chosma  riparium  is  noted  in  another  paragraph 
under  another  name,  praised  in  one  and 
mentioned  with  depreciation  in  another.  In 
addition  to  chapters  on  pests,  manures,  etc.,  as 
well  as  those  already  noticed  with  approbation, 
there  is  a  good  calendar  of  operations,  and  a 
rather  incomplete  glossary  of  terms  used  by 
gardeners.  The  volume  is  well  illustrated  with 
half-tone  pictures  of  popular  flowers,  and  the 
text  even  more  profusely  with  cuts  of  dubious 
merit.     B. 


The  Week's  Work. 


Purchase  of  Balloch  Park,  Loch 
Lomond.— The  Town  Council  of  Glasgow  has 
agreed  to  the  provisional  order  to  purchase  the 
land  at  Balloch,  Loch  Lomond,  which  has  been 
under  consideration  for  some  time.  The  price 
(£30,000)  is  to  be  paid  from  the  Common  Good, 
and  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  estate 
is  to  be  paid  from  the  rates. 

*  The  Garden  under  Mas*.  By  William  F.  Rowles 
(London  :  Grant  Richards,  Ltd.)    Price  Cs  net. 


FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  W.  Hedley  Warren,    Gardener  to  the  Aston-Clinton 
Park  Estate  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild),  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

Vines  in  Pots.— Pot  vines  which  were 
started  last  month  are  bursting  their  buds,  and 
if  the  young  shoots  are  of  uniform  growth  the 
rods  may  be  tied  into  their  permanent  position  on 
the  wires  or  trellis.  Strong,  young  fruiting  rods 
usually  produce  surplus  growths,  which  should 
remain  for  the  present  to  excite  increased  root 
action.  As  growth  proceeds  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  house  to  60°  by  night,  with  an  in- 
crease of  5°  by  day  and  10°  with  sun-heat. 
These  temperatures  will  suffice  until  the  Vines 
flower,  when  an  advance  of  5°,  both  by  day 
and  night,  is  advisable,  but  do  not  maintain  this 
higher  temperature  with  the  use  of  excessive  fire- 
heat.  Whilst  the  vines  are  in  flower,  a  brisk, 
buoyant,  and  somewhat  drier  atmosphere  should 
be  maintained.  Pollinate  each  bunch  by  the  use 
of  a  dry  camel's-hair  brush  at  about  midday,  or 
whenever  the  atmosphere  is  most  favourable  to 
the  operation.  The  shoots  having  made  a  second 
or  third  leaf  beyond  the  fruit  bunch,  remove  all 
growth  beyond  that  point,  and  begin  gradually 
to  tie  the  shoots  to  the  wires.  Undue  haste  in 
bringing  the  shoots  to  their  proper  level  is  to 
be  deprecated,  or  the  young  growths  may  become 
detached  at  their  base.  The  fermenting  mate- 
rials of  the  hotbed  in  which  the  pots  are  plunged 
will  need  renewing  from  time  to  time,  in  order 
to  maintain  a  steady  bottom-heat.  But  before 
this  is  done  mix  and  turn  the  fresh  materials 
several  times,  to  prevent  a  too  rapid  and  exces- 
sive rise  of  temperature,  which  would  injure  the 
tender  roots.  A  bottom-heat  of  about  70°  is 
sufficient.  A  moist  atmosphere  can  be  easily 
maintained  at  this  time  of  the  year  by  damping 
the  interior  of  the  house  frequently,  and  keep- 
ing the  evaporating  troughs  filled  with  water. 
Overhead  spraying  of  the  vines  must  not  be  done 
too  frequently,  or  the  young  growths  may  be  in- 
jured. Do  not  keep  the  roots  excessively  moist 
before  the  vine6  are  in  active  growth,  when  new 
roots  will  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  At 
that  stage  the  roots  may  be  fed  with  weak 
manure-water  at  every  other  watering,  or  the 
surface  of  the  soil  may  be  top-dressed  with  a 
mixture  of  fibrous  loam  and  decayed  cow- 
manure. 

Vines  in  Borders.  — Where  ripe  Grapes  are 
required  at  about  the  middle  of  May  the  vines 
should  now  be  started,  as  they  will  take  several 
weeks  longer  to  mature  their  fruits  than  those 
grown  in  pots.  Commence  forcing  by  closing 
down  the  vinery,  maintaining  a  temperature  of 
45°  at  night  and  55°  by  day ;  syringe  the  rods 
twice  daily,  until  the  vines  are  breaking 
freely,  when  an  increase  of  5°  at  night 
and  10°  by  day  may  be  allowed  until  the 
young  growths  are  three  or  four  inches  long. 
Whenever  the  weather  is  favourable,  or  the  in- 
side temperature  suitable,  open  the  top  venti- 
lators of  th«  house  for  several  hours  daily,  to 
prevent  a  stagnant  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 
Maintain  the  borders  in  a  moderately  damp  condi- 
tion, and  when  moisture  is  necessary  at  the  roots 
use  water  of  slightly  higher  temperature  than 
that  of  the  house.  On  no  account  use  cold  water 
after  the  vines  have  started  into  growth,  or  the 
roots  will  receive  a  check.  If  some  of  the  roots 
are  growing  in  borders  outside  the  house,  see  that 
they  aro  adequately  protected  from  heavy  rains, 
and  snow. 

Late  Vines.— Where  Grapes  are  still  hanging 
and  the  vines  are  ready  for  pruning  it  is  advis- 
able to  cut  the  bunches  with  a  portion  of  the 
wood  attached,  and  put  them  in  bottles  filled 
with  water,  as  directed  in  the  calendar  for  Janu- 
ary 31  last.  The  bunches  of  Lady  Downes,  Mrs. 
Pince,  Prince  of  Wales,  Appley  Towers,  and 
other  late  varieties  may  in  this  way  be  kept  in 
a  good  condition  for  several  weeks.  The  pruning 
and  dressing  of  the  vines  was  directed  in  the  calen- 
dar for  December  12,  p.  385,  but  in  the  case  of 


late  vines  it  is  always  advisable  to  dress  any  cut 
surfaces  with  one  or  two  applications  of  a  styptic 
before  the  vines  are  washed  and  dressed.  Cleanse 
all  the  woodwork  of  the  vinery,  remove  all 
loose  surface  soil  from  the  borders,  and  afterwards 
top-dress  with  fresh  soil.  Sling  the  vines  from 
the  wires,  or  bend  them  back,  as  may  be  most 
convenient,  keeping  the  house  dry  and  well  venti- 
lated until  it  becomes  necessary  to  close  it  for 
starting  the  vines  into  growth  again. 


PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  C.  H.  Cook,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
Knowsley    Hall,    Lancashire. 

Zonal-leaved  Pelargoniums.— Keep    the 

house  in  which  these  flowering  plants  are  growing 
fairly  dry,  and  when  watering  avoid  excessive 
wetting  of  the  floor  and  stagings.  Remove  all 
faded  flowers  and  leaves,  and  admit  air  for  an 
hour  or  two  each  day  when  the  weather  is  favour- 
able. Plants  that  have  finished  flowering  and  are 
unshapely  may  be  cut  back  and  rested  by  with- 
holding water.  When  they  are  started  into 
growth  again  feed  the  roots  with  manure  water, 
and  shoots  will  grow  quickly  and  flower  abun- 
dantly during  the  spring.  Old  plants  reserved  for 
stock  purposes  must  be  grown  with  a  view  to  ob- 
taining from  them  strong,  well-ripened  cuttings 
in  February  and  March. 

Roses  in  Pots.— A  selection  of  the  stronger 
plants  of  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas  to  produce  flowers 
in  the  spring  should  be  made.  Beyond  the  re- 
moval of  dead  wood  and  weak  growths  they  re- 
quire no  pruning.  Wash  the  pots  and  spray 
the  shoots  with  an  insecticide.  Maintain  a  tem- 
perature of  45°  to  50°  to  start  with,  and 
gradually  increase  the  warmth  as  growth 
develops.  Syringe  the  plants  overhead  daily. 
Occasional  fumigations  will  keep  aphis  in  check. 
The  leaf  maggot  must  be  watched  for  and  de- 
stroyed. Good  remedies  for  mildew,  which  makes 
its  appearance  when  high,  dry  winds  prevail, 
are  dusting  the  foliage  with  flowers  of  sulphur  or 
fumigating  with  Campbell's  vaporiser.  Young 
Roses  for  next  season's  pot  culture  should  be 
potted,  and  the  pots  plunged  to  the  rims  in  a  bed 
of  leaves  or  coal  ashes.  It  is  wise  to  protect 
the  branches  of  Teas  and  other  tender  Roses  with 
bracken  or  similar  material.  A  batch  of  the 
stronger  plants  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  may  be 
started  slowly,  first  pruning  the  shoots  to  pro- 
minent buds  near  the  base.  Syringe  the  plants 
overhead,  but  water  the  roots  sparingly  until 
growth  commences. 

Richardia  (CALLA).-If  flowers  are  required 
at  Christmas  and  during  the  New  Year  remove 
the  more  forward  plants  from  the  pits  or  cool 
house  to  a  house  with  a  temperature  of  60°. 
Feed  the  roots  with  liquid  manure,  which  will 
assist  the  flowers  to  develop  quickly.  Plants  in- 
tended to  furnish  a  succession  to  the  earlier  batch 
and  to  succeed  Chrysanthemums  may  be  forced 
gradually. 

Spiraea.  —  S.  astilboides  floribunda  is  one  of 
the  best  Spiraeas  for  pot  culture.  Cover  the 
crowns  with  moss  and  keep  the  soil  moist.  When 
in  full  growth  saucers  containing  water  should  be 
placed  under  the  pots. 

The  Stove  House.— Until  the  turn  of  the 
year  the  plants  in  the  stove  should  not  be  ex- 
cited into  growth  by  high  temperatures.  A  night 
temperature  of  65°  to  68°  will  be  suit- 
able, and  in  very  cold  weather  a  few  degrees 
lower  will  be  preferable  to  using  excessive  fire 
heat.  Late  in  the  evening  fill  the  evaporating 
pans  with  water  and  damp  the  paths.  Where 
foliage  plants  are  used  for  house  decoration  the 
leaves  should  be  sponged  frequently.  Do  not 
use  the  plants  in  the  dwelling-house  for  too  long 
a  period  or  the  foliage  will  drop. 

Hippeastrum  (Amaryllis).— Select  the 
finer  bulbs,  and  of  these  soak  the  soil  thoroughly 
with  manure  water.  After  this  has  drained 
away  remove  the  surface  soil  with  a  pointed 
stick,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  roots. 
The  compost  to  be  used  for  top-dressing 
should  consist  of  a  mixture  of  rich  foam 
and  manure  from  a  spent  mushroom-bed,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  sharp  sand  and  bone  meal. 
Remove  all  loose  scales  and  brush  the  bulbs  with 
a  little  Gishurst's  Compound  before  plunging  the 
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pots  in  a  mild  hotbed.  Very  little  water  will 
be  required  at  the  roots  until  growth  commences, 
but  the  6yringe  should  be  used  frequently  to  pro- 
mote a  moist  atmosphere. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  H.  J.  Chapman,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Cookson, 
Oakwood,    Wylani-on-Tyne. 

The  Cool  House.— Odontoglossums  are  now 
in  various  stages  of  growth,  and  every  care  must 
be  observed  to  assist  the  plants  to  mature  their 
pseudo-bulbs.  It  will  be  found  that,  in  most 
•cases,  it  takes  about  three  months  ^(more  or  less 
according  .to  the  time  of  the  year)  from  the  time 
the  flower  scape  may  be  first  seen  until  the  flowers 
expand.  It  is  generally  during  this  period  that 
the  roots  are  most  active,  and  in  many  cases  root- 
growth  completed,  so  that  while  top  growth  may 
be  considered  as  finished,  other  vital  functions 
are  taking  place.  Therefore  whilst  this  period 
affords  the  grower  an  opportunity  of  assisting 
the  ripening  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  by  exposing  the 
plants  to  the  light  and  admitting  air  with  caution, 
great  care  is  necessary  in  applying  moisture  to 
the  roots.  The  only  time  that  Odontoglossums 
and  allied  genera  may  be  considered  dormant  is 
the  short  period  between  the  time  the  flower 
scape  is  removed  and  the  appearance  of  the  new 
growth ;  this  is  the  period  when  the  plants  re- 
quire least  water,  but  even  then  the  compost 
should  not  remain  too  long  in  a  dry  condition. 

Insect  Pests.— Small  snails  and  slug6  are  the 
greatest  enemies  the  Orchid  grower  has  to  con- 
tend with,  and  daily  examination  of  the  plants 
first  thing  in  .the  mornings  and  again  late  in 
the  evening,  with  the  aid  of  a  light,  for  the 
presence  of  the  pests  are  necessary.  Hol- 
lowed-out  Potatos,  Lettuce  leaves,  or  small  por- 
tions of  bran  meal  placed  about  the  staging  and 
on  the  pots  provide  good  feeding-grounds  on 
which  the  creatures  may  be  caught  and  destroyed. 
It  i6  a  good  plan  to  raise  the  plants  with  flower 
scapes  developing,  on  stands,  that  they  may  be 
better  under  observation.  Small  portions  of 
cotton-wool  wrapped  around  the  base  of  the 
flower  scape  form  difficult  barriers  for  slugs  to 
■crawl  over,  and  afford  some  protection.  The 
house  should  be  vaporised  or  fumigated  about 
once  a  fortnight  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
thrips.  Spraying  may  be  discontinued  for  a  few 
weeks,  as  moisture  evaporates  slowly  at  this 
season.  Ventilate  the  house  freely  whenever  the 
weather  is  favourable,  and  it  is  preferable  to 
employ  sufficient  fire-heat  to  permit  of  ample 
■ventilation  rather  than  to  allow  the  atmosphere 
to  become  stagnant. 


Daphne  collina  major  is  in  full  flower,  and  the 
blossoms  fill  the  air  with  their  perfume.  Now 
is  a  suitable  time  to  prepare  beds  for  these  plants 
by  removing  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  1^  foot,  and 
replacing  it  with  fresh  material  of  a  peaty  nature. 
There  will  thus  be  time  for  the  soil  to  become 
settled  before  the  planting  season,  which  will 
be  two  months  hence. 

Pleasure  Grounds.- Make  the  pleasure 
grounds  tidy  by  collecting  ajl  fallen  tree  leaves 
and  rubbish  which  have  collected  amongst  the 
bushes,  shrubs  and  hedges,  otherwise  the  next 
high  wind  will  litter  them  about  again.  If  the 
.note-book  has  been  used  with  a  view  to  jotting 
down  suggested  improvements  now  is  a  suitable 
opportunity  to  prepare  beds  and  borders  by 
deeply  trenching  and  heavily  manuring  the  soil. 

Box  EDGINQ3.— The  plants  forming  box 
edgings  are  apt  to  grow  ragged,  and  some  may 
fail  altogether,  leaving  gaps.  If  this  is  the  case 
take  up  a  portion  of  the  hedge,  pull  it  into  small 
pieces,  and  re-plant.  Make  the  soil  very  firm  at 
the  back  of  the  plants,  taking  a  small  trench  out 
of  the  front  side  to  allow  the  young  plants  to 
rest  against  the  solid  earth  at  the  back.  Keep 
the  top  of  the  hedge  true  and  level,  place  the 
soil  amongst  the  roots  carefully,  and  tread  it 
firmly. 

Standard  Bedding  Plants.— Standard 
trained  plants  required  for  bedding  next  summer 
must  receive  attention.  Calceolaria  Burbidgei, 
Cineraria  maritima,  Lantanas,  Fuchsias,  Helio- 
tropes, Salvias,  and  ethers  that  are  used  for  the 
purpose  should  be  potted  on  as  required  and  grown 
close  to  the  roof-glass.  The  hot-water  system 
should  be  used  during  the  daytime  to  permit  of 
a  gentle  circulation  of  fresh  air  always,  but  keep 
the  house  cool  at  night.  Under  this  treatment 
the  plants  will  make  sturdy  growth. 


be  removed  entirely,  for  a  cool  treatment  is  almost 
essential  to  success  with  Cauliflowers  throughout 
the  winter.  Older  plants  may  be  grown  under 
bell-glasses  or  cloches  without  ventilation.  Those 
of  the  same  age  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  Sep- 
tember and  planted  at  the  base  of  a  south  wall 
may  need  attention  in  the  simple  matter  of  re- 
moving decaying  leaves  and  stirring  the  soil  with 
a  pointed  stick  or  label.  These,  too,  will  be 
benefited  by  an  application  of  fresh  soil  to  the 
surface,  and  a  sprinkling  of  hot  lime  above  that, 
should  slugs  prove  troublesome. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  W.   Crump,   Gardener  to  Earl  Beauchamp,    K.C.M.G., 
Madresfield   Court,  Worcestershire. 

Winter  Effects.— By  a  judicious  grouping 
and  blending  of  coloured  foliaged  shrubs  and 
trees,  carpeted  with  winter-flowering  plants,  such 
as  Heaths,  the  pleasure  gardens  may  he  made  in- 
teresting in  winter.  A  suitable  background  is 
always  an  important  feature  to  show  off  bold 
masses  or  groups  of  hardy  flowers,  which  should 
include  kinds  that  bloom  both  early  and  late  in 
order  to  have  flowers  over  as  long  a  period  as 
possible.  At  Madresfield  we  have  bold  groups 
growing  on  sloping  banks,  and  some  of  the 
plants,  including  Ericas,  are  now  full  of  bud  and 
nearly  in  flower.  E.  carnea  gives  a  mass  of 
warm,  rosy-crimson  colour  that  is  much  appre- 
ciated in  mid-winter,  and  there  is  a  fine 
white  variety  of  this  Heath.  Erica  codo- 
nodes  or  lusitanica,  planted  as  specimens  or 
dot  plants  near  to  the  beds  of  E.  carnea,  are 
specially  effective,  growing  5  to  6  feet  in 
height  and  as  much  through.  The  plants 
will  shortly  be  furnished  with  massive  spikes 
of  pure  white  flowers  .that  appear  in  fine 
contrast  with  the  beautiful  soft  green  foliage. 
A  word  of  precaution  must  be  offered,  for  when 
the  branches  become  laden  with  snow  there 
is  a  danger  of  them  breaking,  as  the  wood  is 
extremely  brittle.  Therefore  it  is  well  to  at 
once  support  the  best  branches  with  stout  stakes. 
The  soil  for  Heaths  must  contain  peat,  or,  at  all 
events,   be  absolutely   free  from  chalk   or  lime. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  R.  P.  Brotherston,    Gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Haddington,    Tyninghame,  East  Lothian. 

Parsley. —The  Parsley  crop  has  not  been  a 
success  owing  to  the  dry  season,  and  the  outdoor 
supply  will  soon  be  finished.  Plants  in  pits  will 
produce  a  crop  of  young  leaves  very  freely,  though 
it  is  well  at  this  time  of  .the  year  to  keep  the 
pit  as  cool  as  possible.  Meantime  the  plants  in 
the  open  should  be  examined  with  a  view  to 
removing  decaying  leaves.  Stir  the  soil  if  it  is 
in  a  condition  for  working,  and  have  ready  some 
simple  means  of  protecting  the  plants  from  snow 
and  frost.  A  few  garden  mats  will  cover  a  large 
area,  and  snow  is  quite  easy  to  remove  by  lifting 
it  along  with  the  mats. 

Artichokes.— If  it  is  intended  to  trench  the 
.ground  in  which  Artichokes  are  planted  the  crop 
may  be  lifted  and  stored.  No  vegetable  requires 
less  care  to  preserve  it,  and  I  merely  dig  a  suffi- 
cient space  along  the  base  of  a  wall  into  which 
the  roots  selected  for  eating  are  placed  so  as  to 
slope  at  an  angle  towards  the  wall,  covering  the 
tubers  with  ashes  to  a  depth  of  about  nine  inches. 
The  new  crop  can  be  planted  at  any  time  now, 
but  do  not  select  very  small  tubers  for  the  sets. 
Pheasants  are  very  fond  of  Jerusalem  Artichokes, 
and  the  small  tubers  may  be  used  as  food  for 
them.  I  invariably  find  that  the  old,  red-skinned 
variety  produces  the  largest  crop,  though  the 
tubers  are  less  well-shaped  than  those  of  the 
white-skinned  variety. 

Cauliflowers.— Plants  raised  from  seeds 
sown  in  a  cold  frame  in  October  must  be  preserved 
in  a  perfectly  clean  and  sweet  condition.  Should 
foreign  growth  have  developed  on  the  soil  it 
must  be  removed,  lifting  it  in  good-sized  flakes. 
Afterwards  spread  a  thin  layer  of  fresh  material 
over  the  surface.  Sand  that  has  been  heated  for 
several  hours  in  a  hot  oven  or  by  other  means 
is  one  of  the  best  materials  for  keeping  down 
algal  growth,  but  superheated  soil  will  do  equally 
well,  the  period  when  such  growths  are  dele- 
terious being  over  in  the  course  of  the  next  five 
or  six  weeks.  While  the  plants  are  still  small 
dryness  at  root,  the  temperature  being  at  the 
same  time  low,  will  do  less  harm  than  would  the 
application  of  water.  Plenty  of  ventilation  is  essen- 
tial, and  in  favourable  weather  the  lights  may 


THE    HARDY   FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  J.  G.  Weston,  Gardener  to  Lady  Northcotb, 
Eastwell  Park,  Ashford,  Kent. 

Strawberry   Beds.— When    the    ground    in 
which  Strawberries  are  planted  is  sufficiently  dry 
for  working   fork  it   lightly,   first  removing  the 
weeds  and  rubbish.     Take  advantage  of   frosty 
mornings  to  wheel  manure  on  to  established  beds, 
for  the  plants  will  be  benefited  by  a  heavy  mulch- 
ing of  rotted  farmyard  manure.     The  Strawberry 
is  a  gross  feeder,   and  well  repays  attention  in 
this  respect.    The  manurial  properties  of  the  dung 
will  be  washed  into  the  soil  by  the  winter  rains, 
so  that  when  the  roots  become  active  in  the  spring 
the  plants  will  be  stimulated  into  making  healthy 
and  vigorous   growth.     The  varieties   should  be 
labelled  correctly,  for  then  there  will  be  no  con- 
fusion when  taking  the  runners.     It  is  interest- 
ing  to  note  how   different  varieties   behave   in 
similar  conditions,  and,  as  with  other  fruits,  cer- 
tain varieties  succeed  in  one  garden  and  are  prac- 
tically worthless  in  another.    The  new  beds  that 
were  planted  last  summer  will  not  require  manur- 
ing if  the  ground  was  prepared  thoroughly  and 
well  enriched  with    manure.     The   present  is  a 
suitable  time  to  select  ground  for  the  new  beds 
next  season.     The  soil  should  be  trenched  deeply, 
working  in  a  liberal  dressing  of  rotted  manure  as 
■the  work  proceeds.    Throw  out  and  burn  the  roots 
of  all  perennial   weeds,  as  otherwise  these  would 
cause    endless    trouble    next   season.      The    soil 
should  be  left  rough  on  the  surface  throughout 
the  winter.     Even  if  the  ground  i6  not  likely  to 
be  required  till  next  season's  runners  are  ready, 
it    is  advisable   to  trench   it   during  the  winter 
rather  than  in  the  summer,  for  it  may  be  cropped 
with  an  early  vegetable   such  as  early  Potatos, 
which  may  be  lifted  in  July.     If  the  Strawberry 
plants  are   being    wintered   in   pots     the    ground 
will  be  settled,  and  in  a  suitable  condition  gene- 
rally for  planting  in  the  spring. 

The  Fruit-Room.— Cleanliness  and  tidiness 
should  be  duly  observed  in  the  fruit-room.  Give 
constant  attention  to  the  work  of  removing  de- 
caying fruit,  and  if  the  stock  is  examined  sys- 
tematically symptoms  of  decay  can  be  noted 
early  and  the  affected  fruits  utilised  before  be- 
coming absolutely  useless.  Never  warm  an  Apple- 
room  by  fire-heat  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided. 
The  temperature  and  atmospheric  moisture  of  the 
fruit-room  should  be  kept  as  uniform  as  possible, 
and  the  air  changed  by  careful  ventilation.  Dry 
conditions  will  soon  render  late  varieties  useless 
through  shrivelling. 

General  Work.— Do  not  plant  when  the 
ground  is  wet  and  pasty.  Fasten  all  trees  and 
bushes  to  stakes  as  soon  as  they  are  planted,  or 
they  will  be  swayed  out  of  position  by  high  winds. 
In  planting  fruit  trees  do  not  mix  animal  manures 
with  the  soil  but  rather  use  a  little  light  manure 
as  a  surface  mulch.  This  will  afford  protection 
to  the  roots  from  frost,  and  keep  the  ground  moist 
when  drying  winds  prevail.  If  trees  arrive  from 
the  nurseries  during  wet  weather  they  should  be 
unpacked  and  heeled  in  temporarily  until  the 
weather  improves.  The  work  should  be  done 
carefully,  as  sometimes  they  have  to  remain  like 
this  for  several  weeks.  Some  light  litter  should 
be  at  hand  for  use  as  protection  from  frosts.  If 
the  trees  are  delivered  in  frosty  weather  it  is 
best  not  to  unpack  them  but  to  leave  the  package 
intact  in  a  shed  or  cellar  until  the  weather  is 
milder.  Stakes  of  all  kinds  for  fruit  trees  and 
bushes  should  be  prepared  under  cover  during  bad 
weather.  Wrap  a  piece  of  packing,  old  hose- 
pipe, or  similar  material  around  the  stems  of  fruit 
trees  where  they  are  tied  to  the  stakes. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER,  41.  ■Wellington  Street, 
Covent   Garden,  W.C- 

Editors  and  Publisher.  —  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication,  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments,  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Local  News.  —Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige 
by  sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of 
any  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


Average    Mean     Temperature     for    the    ensuing     week 
deduced    from    observations    during    the   last    Fifty 
Years   at    Greenwich,   38.5. 
Actual  Temperatures : — 

London,  Wednesday,  December  16  (6  p.m.) :  44°. 
Gardeners'    Chronicle    Office,    41,    Wellington    Street. 
Covent  Garden,  London  :   Thursday,  December  17 
(10    a.m.) ;    Bar.    29.4 ;    Temp.    46°.        Weather- 
Fine.         

SALES     FOR     THE     ENSUING     WEEK. 

MONDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY— 

Rose  Trees,  Palms  and  Aspidistras,  Hardy  Peren- 
nials and  Bulbs,  at  Stevens'  Rooms,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden. 

Dutch  Bulbs,  Herbaceous  and  other  plants,  by 
Protheroe  and1  Morris,  67  and  68,  Oheapside,  E.C., 
at  12. 

TUESDAY— 

827    cases    of    Japanese,   Liliums    at    1.    miscellaneous 
Bulbs  at   12,  at  Protheroe  and  Morris's  rooms. 
Roses,  at  Protheroe  and  Morris's  rooms,  at  1. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Azaleas  and  other  plants,  at  Protheroe  and  Morris's 
rooms,  at  4. 


We  regret  to  find  one 
On  Nomenclature  of  the  leading  horticul- 
and  Anger.  tural  papers  in  Ger- 
many— Mollers  Deutsche 
Gartner-Zeitung — admitting  to  its  columns 
contributions  from  German  gardeners  of 
a  kind  which,  though  they  find  their  way 
iDto  the  irresponsible  press  of  all  coun- 
tries, are  to  be  deplored  when  they  appear 
in  responsible  journals. 

Some  of  the  proposals  made  by  these 
contributors  involve  matters  of  taste  only, 
and  these  may  be  left  without  comment. 
For  example,  one  contributor  points  out 
that  since  the  German  language  is  so  rich 
in  good  designations  it  would  be  desirable 
to  translate  into  German  the  French  or 
English  names  of  novelties.  Thus  the 
Tea  Rose  Beaute  de  l'Europe  would 
appear  as  Schonste  von  Europa,  the  Dahlia 
White  Queen  as  Weisse  Konigin,  and 
Soleil  d'Or  as  Goldsonne. 

If  the  object  were  merely  to  popularise 
these  varieties  no  one  would  be  likely  to 
take  very  serious  exception  to  the  pro- 
posal ;  but  the  writer  proceeds  to  sug- 
gest that  Germans  should  in  the  future 
avoid  all  foreign  produce.  This  fiscal 
proposal  is,  of  course,  one  which  has  many 
advocates,  and  is  one  on  which  it  is  none 
of  our  business  to  offer  comment ;  but, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  rechristen- 
ing  proposal,  it  suggests  a  certain  moral 
obtuseness  as  well  as  patriotic  fervour. 
To  profess  to  avoid  die  importation 
of  foreign  produce  and  to  rename  new 
varieties  appears  to  the  ordinary  mind  not 
obsessed  by  anger  a  dishonourable  profes- 
sion. 

That  we  have  not  put  too  severe  a  con- 
struction on  the  proposal  is  indicated  by 
the   trend   of  this   correspondence   in  the 


same  German  periodical.  Thus,  after  ex- 
tolling the  beauty  of  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  a  writer  takes  the  opportunity  of 
suggesting  that  its  name  shall  hence- 
forth be  Ruhm  von  Lothringen  or  Ruhm 
von  Muihausen.  We  have  learned  much 
recently  of  German  culture,  but  confess 
surprise  to  discover  that  even  its  extrava- 
gant claims  are  outbid  by  those  of  German 
horticulture. 

The  same  correspondent  suggests,  and 
with  perfect  propriety,  that  in  future  all 
German  novelties  shall  bear  German 
names.  If  this  excellent  practice  has  not 
been  followed  generally  by  Germans  in 
the  past  it  is,  perhaps,  to  be  attributed 
less  to  admiration  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish languages  than  to  a  desire  to  facilitate 
the  sale  of  the  novelties  in  foreign 
countries.  If  in  future  Germany  desires 
to  retain  her  novelties  for  her  own  exclu- 
sive use  we  none  of  us  shall  have  any 
ground  for  complaint;  but  if  she  wishes  to 
sell  them  to  us  we,  of  course,  shall  be  free 
to  follow  German  precedent  and  to  give 
to  the  novelties  such  names  as  may  please 
us.  This,  however,  would  be  a  pity,  for 
the  original  name  should  be  an  indication 
of  the  country  of  origin  and  a  tribute  to 
the  skill  of  the  raisers  of  the  new  plants. 

The  correspondent  just  quoted  lets  his 
patriotic  anger  obscure  his  sense  of  honour 
when  he  suggests  that  German  horticul- 
turists should  receive  foreign  novelties, 
"  naturalise"  them  by  growing  them  in 
testing  stations  for  a  couple  of  years,  and 
then  issue  them  with  German  names.  The 
writer,  in  concluding,  begs  God  to  grant 
that  the  new  spirit  of  German  unity,  Ger- 
man common  sense,  and  German  discri- 
mination may  reach  her  horticulture.  If 
the  new  spirit  leads  to  these  outbursts  we 
may  hope  that  when  cooler  moments  come 
the  German  horticulturists  may  prefer  to 
retain  the  old — the  spirit  which  made 
for  brotherliness  and  friendly  emulation 
and  mutual  respect.  Anger  has  its  privi- 
leges, but  these  proposals  are  a  breach  of 
privilege,  and  will  commend  themselves  to 
no  sober  man  of  whatsoever  nationality. 


Coloured  Plate.— The  subject  for  the 
Coloured  Plate  to  be  published  with  the  next 
issue  is  Pyracantha  crenata. 

Our  Supplementary  Illustration.- With 

our  number  for  November  21  last  was  issued  a 
supplementary  illustration  showing  a  colony  of 
tree  ferns  (Hemitelia)  growing  wild  in  the 
National  Botanic  Garden  of  South  Africa.  The 
plate  in  our  present  issue  depicts  Aloe  succo- 
trina,  Lam.  In  regard  to  this  latter  picture 
Professor  H.  W.  W.  Pearson  writes  as  fol- 
lows : — "  It  is  not  easy  when  standing  beneath 
the  tree  ferns  to  realise  that  the  subject  of  the 
second  picture  is  situated  not  more  than  150  feet 
higher  up  than  the  tree  ferns.  This  picture 
shows  the  lower  part  of  a  group  which  is  hardly 
less  than  five  acres  in  extent.  It  is  situated 
on  a  steep  talus  of  sandstone  boulders,  some 
of  enormous  size,  which  at  some  distant 
period  fell  from  the  steep  face  of  Table 
Mountain.  The  locality  faces  to  the  east, 
and  therefore  receives  all  the  morning  sun- 
shine that  is  not  intercepted  bv  the  trees. 
The  .sun  disappears  behind  the  mountain  early 
in  the  afternoon  in  the  winter,  when  the  Aloes 
are  in  flower  so  early  as  3  o'clock.  The  rainfall 
can  hardly  be  less  than  60  inches  per  annum, 


falling  principally  during  the  flowering  season 
(May  to  July).  Altogether  the  locality  is 
one  which  would  probably  be  avoided  by  a 
cultivator  in  search  of  a  suitable  place  for  grow- 
ing succulents.  Nevertheless  the  plant  is 
evidently  thoroughly  well  adapted  to  the  con- 
ditions existing  there.  The  trunk  produces, 
a  great  array  of  thick  roots  which  are 
for  the  most  part  exposed  on  the  surfaces 
of  the  rocks ;  none  of  them  appears  to 
penetrate  far  into  the  humus  soil  which  has 
accumulated  on  and  among  the  boulders. 
The  Aloe,  in  fact,  avoids  the  retention  of  water 
round  the  roots,  though  by  a  method  different 
from  that  usually  adopted  by  the  cultivator  who 
is  successful  in  growing  South  African  succu- 
lents in  the  open  under  a  heavy  rainfall.  Most 
of  these  plants  seem  able  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  a  high  degree  of  atmospheric  humidity 
provided  that  their  temperature  and  light  re- 
quirements are  satisfied  and  the  aeration  of  then- 
roots  is  not  unduly  interfered  with.  With 
regard  to  the  former,  Aloe  succotrina  is  not  so 
insistent  on  light  as  Aloes  usually  are.  It 
may  be  that  the  trees  are  encroaching  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Aloes,  but  many  are  apparently 
flourishing  in  shade  almost  dense  enough  for  a 
Hemitela.  The  predominant  tree  in  this  asso- 
ciation is  Olea  verrucosa,  Link,  (large,  rather 
indistinct  mass  on  the  Tight),  associated  with 
which  are  Canonia  capensis,  L.  ;  Maurocenia 
pangularia,  Mill.  ;  Royena  lucida,  L.  ;  Plectronia 
sp.,  etc.  The  dampness  of  the  atmosphere  is 
attested  by  the  profuse  growth  of  Usnea  and 
other  lichens  and  mosses,  and  of  a  few  vascular 
epiphytes,  including  Polypodium  lanceolatum 
and  a  Holothrix  on  the  trees  and  boulders.  Aloe 
succotrina  is  only  recorded  with  certainty  from 
the  locality  in  which  the  photograph  was  taken,, 
and  from  one  other,  a  few  miles  further  south, 
on  the  same  range.*  It  is,  however,  quite 
probable  that  it  may  prove  to  be  of  wider  occur- 
rence. As  its  name  implies,  it  was  supposed 
to  be  a  native  of  Socotra,  and,  assuming  that  its 
reference  to  A.  succotrina,  Lam.,  is  correct,  it 
illustrates  the  difficulty  of  determining  the 
origin  of  many  succulents  in  cultivation,  par- 
ticularly of  species  introduced  by  the  early 
travellers.  In  these  two  natural  associations, 
situated  so  near  together  and  yet  so  different  in 
their  physiological  requirements,  Kirstenbosch 
offers  an  interesting  oecological  problem,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  possesses  a  guarantee  that  it  can 
furnish  a  suitable  home  to  the  majority  of  the 
growth-forms  which  go  to  the  making  of  the 
varied  vegetation  of  South  Africa." 

War  Items.— In  view  of  the  difficulties  and 
delays  which  are  liable  to  arise  under  present 
conditions  in  the  transport  of  goods  by  rail,  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  consider  that 
farmers  (and  gardeners)  would  be  well  advised  to> 
place  their  orders  for  fertilisers  and  other  re- 
quirements so  as  to  allow  ample  time  for  delivery. 

■  The    usual   fortnightly   meetings   of    the 

National  Horticultural  Society  of  France  have 
been  suspended  since  the  war  began.  We  now 
learn  from  Paris  that  there  will  be  a  partial 
resumption.  The  report  is  that  "  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  is  going  to  revive  somewhat ;  the 
meetings,  beginning  with  the  month  of  January, 
will  be  held  once  a  month — that  is  to  say,  on 
every  fourth  Thursday.  They  will  then  bring 
up  exhibits  as  usual.  When  we  gather  together 
we  shall  draw  up  a  list  of  our  members  who  are 
wounded,  dead,  or  on  active  service."  A  letter 
from  Senior  Vice-President  M.  A.  Tbuffatjt 
on  this  subject  is  printed  on  the  French  Page  of 
this  issue. 

In    connection    with    a   circular    received1 

from  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland,  the 
Corporation  of  Glasgow  appointed  a  special  com- 
mittee to  consider  whether  any  ground  belonging 
to  the  city  could  be  utilised  for  the  purpose  of 

•  Marloth,  R.,  Trans.  S.  A.  Phil.  Soc.,  XVI.  (1908),  p.  213. 
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cultivating  garden  produce  by  unemployed 
labour.  This  committee  has  now  reported  to  the 
effect  that  there  are  six  -acres  belonging  to  the 
Tramways  and  Cleansing  Departments  which 
might  be  used  for  this  purpose.  As  no  unem- 
ployed labour  can  at  present  be  obtained 
through  the  Distress  Committee  no  action  is  to 
be  taken  for  the  time  being. 

Kew  Guild  Roll  of  Honour.— A  list  of 
members  of  the  Kew  Guild  now  serving  with 
the  colours  is  in  course  of  preparation  for  pub- 
lication in  the  next  issue  of  the  Journal,  to  be 
published  in  January.  Information,  to  include 
the  name  of  the  regiment  to  which  Kew  men  are 
attached,  from  members  or  their  friends  should 
be  sent  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  A.  Osborn,  191, 
Kew  Road,  Richmond,  Surrey.  The  present 
staff  intends  to  entertain  on  New  Year's  Day  the 
wives  and  families  of  their  colleagues  who  have 
joined  the  farces ;  the  company  will  number 
about  150  persons. 

Produce   Market   in    Holland.— In  our 

issue  for  the  12th  inst.  (p.  387)  we  gave  a  few 
particulars  on  the  condition  of  the  trade  in  vege- 
tables, fruits  and  flowers  in  Holland,  and  re- 
marked that  the  price  of  flowers — luxuries  which 
it  might  be  thought  would  be  less  in  demand  in 
war-time — was  almost  satisfactory.  Another 
curious  fact  which  has  come  to  our  notice  is  that 
the  number  of  bulbs  exported  this  year  is  actu- 
ally in  advance  of  that  for  la6t  year.  The  figures 
are  given  in  the  Wecl-blad  voor  Bloembollen- 
cultuur,  and  show  that  in  September,  1913, 
6,969,700  kg.  were  exported,  as  against  8,104,800 
kg.  in  September,  1914.  The  exports  to  each  of 
the  belligerent  nations,  however,  have  percep- 
tibly decreased.  It  would  be  premature  to  pre- 
dict from  the  increased  volume  of  exports  that 
the  position  of  the  exporter  will  necessarily  be  a 
favourable  one,  as  the  prices  are  probably  ab- 
normally low,  and  fears  are  expressed  that  it  will 
be  difficult  to  obtain  payment  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain of  the  credit  transactions. 

A  Veteran  Gardener.— Mr.  Cham.es  Ross, 
V.M.H.,  late  gaTdener  to  Colonel  Archer 
Houblon,  of  Welford  Park,  Berkshire,  will  cele- 
brate his  ninetieth  birthday  on  Tuesday  next, 
the  22nd  inst.  Many  of  our  readers  who  knew 
Mr.  Ross  in  his  more  active  days  will  remember 
that  he  retired  from  Welford  in  1908.  and  in  our 
issue  for  October  24  of  that  year  details  were 
given  respecting  many  of  the  new  Apples  raised 
by  Mr.  Ross  whilst  gardener  at  Welford.  Mr. 
Ross  was  already  a  head  gardener  when  peace 
was  proclaimed  in  1856,  after  the  Crimean  War, 
an  occasion  which  he  celebrated  by  planting  a 
Sequoia  gigantea  on  the  lawn  at  Fairlawn,  Ton- 
bridge,  Kent.  We  congratulate  this  worthy 
representative  of  our  craft,  and  wish  him  con- 
tinued health.  His  present  address  is  28,  West- 
'bury  Road,  Westgate-on-Sea,  where  he  resides 
with  his  eldest  son. 

Perpetual  -  flowering  Carnation  So- 
ciety's Show.  —  We  are  informed  that  on  the 
occasion  of  this  show,  which  was  reported  on 
p.  376,  the  number  of  competitors  was  23,  and 
there  were  four  exhibits  in  the  class  for  the 
"  Geo.  Monro,  Junr.,"  Cup.  Mr.  W.  E.  Wax- 
lace,  Eaton  Bay,  was  awarded  a  large  Gold 
Medal,  Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton  a  Gold  Medal,  and 
Sir  Randolf  Baker,  Bart.,  a  Silver  Medal  for 
non-competitive  exhibits. 

The  Veitchian  Managers.  —  The  depart- 
ments in  the  Veitchian  nurseries,  now  Hear- 
ing extinction,  were  all  managed  by  men  of 
great  experience  and  proved  ability.  The 
name  of  John  Heal  is  a  household  word 
in  gardens,  and  everyone  wishes  him  joy 
in  his  retirement  from  active  work.  Mr.  A. 
Dawkixs,  for  nearly  eighteen  years  manager  of 
the  seed  department,  has  entered  business  on 
his  own  account  as  a  seed  and  bulb  merchant  in 
the  King's  Road,  Chelsea.  Mr.  J.  C.  Allgrove 
has  purchased  part  of  the  nursery  and  stock  of 


the  fruit  department  at  Langley,  of  which  he 
had  charge,  and  will  carry  on  the  business  of  a 
fruit  nurseryman  at  Middle  Green,  Slough.  Mr. 
George  Harrow  is  at  present  at  his  old  post  as 
manager  of  the  Coombe  Wood  Nursery,  but  his 
appointment  will  terminate  on  the  24th  instant. 
He  will  then  commence  business  as  a 
specialist  in  arboriculture  and  other  phases  of 
gardening  in  which  he  has*  expert  knowledge. 
Mr.  Charles  Weeks,  for  many  years  manager  of 
the  soft-wooded  indoor  plant  department,  and 
latterly  of  the  whole  of  the  plant  nursery  at 
Feltham,  is  a  skilful  cultivator  of  shrubs,  Carna- 
tions, Chrysanthemums,  and  other  flowers.  Mr. 
Weeks  is  now  seeking  an  engagement  of  a  similar 
nature  to  that  he  has  filled  so  long.  Mr.  George 
Tivey,  who  had  charge  of  the  Orchids,  Nepen- 
thes, and  other  stove  plants  at  Chelsea,  and  was 
responsible  for  some  of  the  finest  exhibits  at  the 
shows,  i6  also  desirous  of  obtaining  an  engage- 
ment. 

The  Potato  Crop.— According  to  the  agri- 
cultural report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  for  December,  the  total  production  of 
Potatos  in  England  and  Wales  is  returned  at 
2,955,299  tons,  which  is  some  60,000  tons  more 
than  in  1913.  The  yield  per  acre  is  estimated  at 
6.40  tons,  slightly  less  than  la6t  year,  but  a 
quarter  of  a  ton  above  the  average.  There 
appears  to  be  a  considerable  amount  of  disease 
in  the  north,  more  particularly  in  the  chief 
Potato-growing  district  of  Lancashire,  where  it 
is  estimated  that  not  less  than  half  the  crop  was 
affected.  In  Lincolnshire,  however,  and  in  the 
Midlands  and  south  generally,  little  damage 
from  disease  ha6  been  reported. 

Customs  Formalities  in  Peru.— Exporters 
to  Peru  should  make  a  note  of  the  fact  that  the 
acceptance  in  that  country  of  seedlings,  plants, 
cuttings,  or  shrubs  is  subject  to  the  possession 
by  the  exporter  of  a  licence,  issued  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Division  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour. 
Furthermore,  these  articles  can  only  enter  the 
country  through  the  Customs  office  at  Callao  or 
the  post  office  at  Lima. 

"Botanical  Magazine."  — The  following 
plants  are  illustrated  and  described  in  the  issue 
for  December  : — 

Clematis  Armandii,  tab.  8,587. — This  plant 
formed  the  subject  of  the  Supplementary  Illus- 
tration in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July  8,  1905, 
and  a  smaller  illustration  was  given  in  the  issue 
for  May  17,  1913,  p.  322.  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson 
introduced  the  plant  from  Central  China,  and 
there  appears  to  be  two  forms  in  gardens,  one 
with  superior  flowers.  The  blossoms  are  white 
and  produced  in  dense  clusters ;  they  open  in 
.April,  and  Mr.  Beckett,  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
May  17,  1913,  p.  322,  stated  that  they  are  ap- 
parently not  injured  by  frost,  although  the 
Botanical  Magazine  states  that  "  the  species  ap- 
pears to  call  for  wall  treatment  in  this  country." 

Pleione  pogonioides,  tab.  8,588. — This  pretty 
Orchid,  with  ro6e-coloured  flowers,  is  a  native  of 
China,  and  was  discovered  by  Mr.  T.  Bullock 
on  wet  rocks  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet.  It 
was  first  placed  in  the  genus  Pogonia  by  Dr. 
Hance,  and  later  in  Coelogyne  by  Mr.  Rolfe, 
whilst  one  of  its  forms  has  been  described  under 
the  specific  name  Henryi.  The  cultural  require- 
ments are  the  same  as  for  P.   praecox. 

Crataegus  pubescens  sttpulacea,  tab.  8,589.— 
Crataegus  pubescens  is  the  Tejocote  or  Mexican 
Hawthorn,  and  was  first  noted  by  Hernandez, 
who  resided  in  Mexico  in  1571-1577.  De  Can- 
dolle  named  it  Crataegus  mexicana  two  years 
after  it  had  been  described  as  Mespilus 
pubescens.  The  plant  exhibits  great  variation, 
hence  it  has  numerous  synonyms.  The  6pecies 
has  been  in  cultivation  in  this  country  since 
1824 ;  there  is  a  tree  in  Kew  Gardens  about  15 
feet  high,  and  it  is  described  as  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  Thorns.  The  yellow  fruits  hang  some- 
times as  late  as  February. 

Salvia   longistyla,    tab.    8,590. — The    flowers 


of  this  species  bear  some  resemblance  to  those- 
of  S.  coccinea,  but  the  calyx  tube  is  longer.  The 
colour  is  rosy-pink  and  the  long,  loose  panicles 
are  sometimes  2  feet  long.  The  plant  is  tender, 
but  it  grows  too  vigorously  to  make  a  good  green- 
house subject,  notwithstanding  that  it  blooms  in 
winter. 

Ceratostigma  Willmottianum,  tab.  8,591. — 
We  saw  this  new  species  flowering  in  the  nur- 
sery at  Kew  this  autumn  alongside  the  older 
C.  plumbaginoides,  which  it  much  resembles  save 
that  the  flowers  are  paler  and  the  leaves  smaller 
and  of  a  lighter  green.  The  older  species  is 
better  known  in  gardens  as  Plumbago  Larpentae, 
the  name  bestowed  by  Lindley  when  it  was  first 
introduced  to  this  country.  As  the  new  plant  is 
hardy  and  grows  as  well  as  the  other  it  should 
prove  an  acquisition  for  gardens,  especially  as 
the  flowering  season  extends  from  July  to 
December.  Whilst  the  plate  shows  a  well- 
marked  white  centre  in  the  flower,  no  reference 
is  made  in  the  text  to  this  feature,  the  limb- 
of  the  corolla  being  described  simply  as  "  bright- 
blue." 

Apple  Canker.— The  prevalent  but  not  uni- 
versally accepted  view  that  canker  in  Apples  is. 
due  to  the  effects  of  the  fungus  Nectria  ditis- 
sima  receives  confirmation  from  the  investiga- 
tions of  S.  P.  Wiltshire,  described,  in  abstract 
in  the  Annual  Report  (1913)  of  the  Research  Sta- 
tion, Long  Ashton,  Bristol.  The  author  finds 
that  the  wound  parasite  Nectria  ditissima  in- 
variably induces  infection  if  the  wound  through 
which  it  enters  is  deep  enough  to  penetrate  to 
or  nearly  to  the  wood  ;  otherwise,  that  is,  in  the 
case  of  shallower  wounds  bark  (cork !)  forms 
and  the  parasite  is  excluded  from  the  living 
tissues.  It  also  appears  that  the  disease  is  gener- 
ally localised,  though  whether  the  fungus  is  at 
all  capable  of  spreading  from  one  part  to  another 
has  not  yet  been  determined.  In  any  case,  Mr. 
Wiltshire  is  clear  that  there  is  no  danger  of  com- 
municating the  disease  by  grafting  provided  that 
the  graft  be  itaken  from  a  healthy  shoot. 

Bordeaux  Mixture  and  Woburn  Paste.— 
Experiments  carried  out  by  Mr.  Spencer 
Pickering  and  described  in  the  fourteenth 
annual  report  of  the  Woburn  Experimental 
Fruit  Station  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Woburn 
Bordeaux  paste  is  a  more  economical  fungicide 
than  is  ordinary  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  paste 
is  prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  copper 
sulphate  with  lime.  To  this  end  clear  lime  water 
is  added  until  a  faintly  alkaline  reaction  i6  ob- 
tained and  the  precipitate  is  filtered  and  dried- 
It  requires  only  to  be  mixed  with  water  to  be 
ready  for  use.  A  difficulty  which  presented  itself 
in  the  commercial  preparation  was  that  in  some 
instances  the  paste  underwent  decomposition. 
This  defect  has  now  been  remedied  by  Mr. 
Spencer  Pickering.  The  result  of  experiments 
to  test  the  relative  effects  of  the  mixture  and  the 
paste  on  late  blight  of  Potatos  is  to  show  that 
15  to  16  lbs.  of  the  paste  is  as  efficacious  as. 
Bordeaux  mixture  made  from  8  lbs.  of  copper 
sulphate  and  8  lbs.  of  lime,  the  paste  and  the 
mixture  being  dissolved  in  a  similar  quantity  of 
water — viz.,  100  gallons.  This  result  is  the  more 
noteworthy  in  that  the  paste  contains  from  five 
to  six  times  less  copper  than  does  the  mixture. 
The  reason  for  the  more  effective  action  of  paste- 
is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  whereas  all  the 
copper  contained  in  it  is  liberated  gradually  in 
soluble  form,  much  of  the  copper  in  the  ordinary 
mixture  is  on  liberation  re-precipitated  by  the 
lime  contained  in  the  mixture. 

Wood  used  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Gunpowder.  —  Known  to  commerce  as  Dog 
wood,  and  imported  generally  from  the  Con- 
tinent, the  source  of  the  pure  carbon  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder  is  the  wood  of  Rham- 
nus  Frangula.  For  coarser  kinds  White  Willow 
and  Alder  are  employed.  A  writer  in  the  Phar- 
maceutical Journal,  in  drawing  attention  to  these 
facts,  points  out  that  Rhamnus  Frangula  is 
widely  distributed  in  woods  in  England,  and 
suggests  that   it  might  be  planted   profitably  in 
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the  New  Forest  and  in  other  districts.  The  bark 
would  find  a  use  in  medicine.  Perhaps  the  chief 
reason  for  the  use  of  this  species  of  gunpowder- 
making  is  its  low  percentage,  0.51,  of  ash,  as 
against  0.83  in  Alder.  It  is  believed  that  Roger 
Bacon  used  Hazel  for  his  gunpowder. 

The  Flora  of  New  Guinea.— The  first 
part  of  the  botany  of  Dr.  H.  A.  Lorentz's  expe- 
dition to  Dutch  New  Guinea  was  noticed  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  February  26,  1910,  and 
succeeding  parts  have  been  briefly  announced  as 
they  appeared.  Part  VIII.  is  now  published,  and 
completes  a  quarto  volume  of  1,048  pages  and 
188  plates,  conveniently  arranged  for  bind- 
ing in  three  parts.  In  this  volume  106  families, 
including  Orchids  and  Ferns,  are  dealt  with  by 
Various  botanists.  This  last  part  contains  the 
Liliaceae  bv  Dr.  Hans  Hali.ier,  and  the  Melia- 
ceae  and  Piperaoeae  by  Dr.  Casimir  de  Can- 
dolle.  Dianella  is  the  leading  genus  of  the 
Liliaceae,  with  about  a  dozen  species,  seven  of 
which  are  new  and  figured.  The  other  genera  of 
Liliaceae  are :  Schelhammera,  Luzuriaga,  Thy- 
sanotus,  Cordyline,  and  Dracaena.  About  a 
dozeni  species  of  Piper  are  described  as  new  and 
as  many  Meliaceae,  belonging  to  the  genera 
Dysoxylum,  Chisocheton,  and  Aglaia — eight  of 
them  to  the  last.  The  figures  of  the  Dianellas 
are  from  photographs  of  the  herbarium  specimens 
described . 

Publications     Received..— Hardy    Roses  : 
Their  Culture  in  Canada.     By  W.  T.  Macoun; 
Plum  Culture  in  Canada.     By  W.  T.  Macoun  ; 
The   Planting   and    Care   of  Shade    Trees.     By 
F.    E.    Buck,   B.S.A.  ;     Summary    of    Results  : 
Division    of    Horticulture,    1913.    Prepared    by 
W.   T.   Macoun  ;    Report  from  the   Division  of 
Horticulture,  for  year  ending  March  31,  1913. 
(Bulletins    issued   by    the    direction   of    Hon. 
Martin     Burrell,     Minister     of     Agriculture, 
Ottawa,  Ont.)— Report  of  the  Dairy  and  Cold 
Storage    Commissioner    for    the    year   ending 
March  31,   1914.      (Ottawa  :    J.  de   L.   Tache, 
Printer    to    the    Government.) — Transpiration 
•and  the  Ascent  of  Sap  in  Plants.     By  Henry 
H.  Dixon,   Sc.D.,   F.R.S.     (London  :   Macmillan 
and  Co.,  Ltd.)     Price  5s.— A  Manual  of  Weeds. 
By  Ada  E.  Georgia.     With  385  illustrations  by 
F.  Schuyler  Mathews.     (New  York  :  Macmillan 
Co.)     Price  8s.  6d.  —  Adventures    Among    Wild 
Flowers.    By  John  Trevena.    (London  :  Edward 
Arnold.)      Price  7s.   6d. — A    Book    of   Simple 
Gardening.     By   Dorothy   Lowe.      (Cambridge 
University  Press.)      Price   2s. — "  The    British 
Fern  Gazette."    Edited  by  Charles  T.  Druery. 
Vol.   2,  No.  22.    (Westmoreland :  The   British 
Pteridological     Society,    Kendal.)  —  Twenty- 
Seventh   Annual    Report    of    the    Agricultural 
Experiment     Station     of    Nebraska.       (U.S.A.  : 
The  University  of  Nebraska,Lincoln,  Nebraska.) 
— Thirty-Seventh     Report    of    the    Connecticut 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  for  the  year 
1913.     (Published  by  the  State  of  Connecticut.) 
— Proceedings    of    the    Academy    of    Natural 
Sciences   of   Philadelphia.     Vol.    LXVI.     (The 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia). 
—  The    Storage    and     Use    of    Soil    Moisture. 
(Bulletin  issued   by  the  Agricultural   Experi- 
ment Station  of  Nebraska,  U.S.A.)  —  The  County 
Farm  Bureau.     By  B.  B.  Crocheron.     (Circular 
118,   issued    by    the    College  of    Agriculture, 
University    of    California,    Berkeley.) — Design 
in   Landscape    Gardening.     By    Ralph   Rodney 
Root  and  Charles  Fabens  Kelly.     (New  York  : 
The   Century    Company.)     Price   S2.00.  —  The 
Genus   Pinus.     By  George  Russell  Shaw.  1914. 
Cambridge,  U.S.A.:  William  Weslev  and  Son, 
London,  W.C.)     Price  £2   12s.  Cd.net.— Trees  : 
A    Woodland    Notebook.       By    the    Rt.    Hon. 
Sir     Herbert      Maxwell,     Bt.,     F.R.S.,     LL.D. 
{Glasgow  :  James  Maclehose  and  Sobs.)     Price 
"21s.   net. — Live  Stock  Journal   Almanac,    1915. 
(London  :  Vinton   and   Co.,   Ltd.)     Price  Is. — 
Annual   Report    of   the    Bureau    of    Industries 
for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  1913.     (Toronto  : 
L.  G.  Cameron.) — A  Peculiar  Negative  Correla- 
tion in  Oenothera  Hybrids.  By  George  Harrison 
Shull.     (Reprinted  from   Journal   of   Generics, 
Vol.  IV.,  No.  1,  June,  1914.     Cambridge:    The 
University    Press.)— The    Longevity    of    Sub- 


merged Seeds.  By  George  Harrison  Shull. 
(Reprinted  from  The.  Plant  World,  Vol.  XVII., 
No.  11,  November,  1914.)— A  Bacterial  Disease 
of  June  Beetle  Larvae,  Lachnosterna  spp.  By 
Zae  Northrup ;  Utilization  of  Muck  Lands. 
By  C.  S.  Robinson;  Studies  in  the  Range  of 
Variation  of  the  Per  Cent,  of  Butter  Fat  in  the 
Milk  of  Individual  Cows.  By  A.  C.  Anderson  ; 
Sweet  Clover.  By  V.  M.  Shoesmith.  (Bulletins 
issued  by  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College 
Experiment  Station.  Mich. :  East  Lansing.)— 
Sex-Limited  Inheritance  in  Lvchnis  dioica,  L. 
By  George  Harrison  Shull.  (Reprinted  from 
Zeitschrift  fur  induktiv  Abstammungs  und 
Vererbungslehre,  1914.  Vol.  XII.,  No.  5. 
(Gebriider  Borntraeger  in  Berlin,  W.  35.) 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The    Editors    do    not   hold    themselves    responsible    for 
the    opinions    expressed    by    correspondents.) 
A   Selection    of    Apples. -Mr.      Molyneux 
uses     the     pruning     knife     ruthlessly     on    Mr. 
Weston's  list  of  Apples,  and  asks  why  it  is  not 
equally  sound   practice   for   the  private   grower 
to  limit  his  sorts  reasonably  and  grow  more  trees 
of    the     better     varieties,    as    does    the   market 
grower.     Mr.  Weston,  in  the  article  in  question, 
fully    answers   Mr.    Molyneux's   question   before 
it  is  asked,  giving  several  excellent  reasons  for 
his  advice,   with  which,  as  one  who  has  to  pro- 
vide a  succession  of  culinary  and  dessert  Apples, 
I  am  in  full  agreement,  finding  it  more  interest- 
ing to  my  employers  to  have   a  fair  variety  of 
good    sorts   instead   of   large   quantities   of    only 
a  few.     There  is  then,  a6  Mr.  Weston  says,  less 
risk  of  a  blank    in  a   bad  season.     There   are 
several  others  equally  as   good,  and  tome  prob- 
ably better,  for  certain  soils,  a6  those  mentioned 
hy  Mr.  Molyneux,  and  it  is  certain  that  hardly 
any    two    keen    growers    would    name    the    same 
varieties  in  a  selection  of,  say,  30  sorts  for  early, 
mid  and  late  season  use.     Mr.   Molyneux   con- 
siders Grenadier  the  finest  of  all  early  kitchen 
Apples.     I   have  a   few   young  cordon   trees  of 
this  sort  which  have  not  done  much  as  yet,  so 
I  cannot  fairly  compare  it  with  the  fine  large, 
clean    and  early   fruit   I   get  yearly   from   Early 
Victoria   and  Lord   Grosvenor,  or   even  from  an 
old  tree  of  Lord  Suffield,  although  I  should  not 
advise  planting  the  last  named.     Domino  is  also 
very    satisfactory,    followed    by    Loddington,   an 
open  bush-tree,  which  bears  a  large  crop  of  very 
fine  Apples  each   season.     Warner's  King  is  also 
much   liked   in    the    kitchen.      Of    early   dessert 
varieties    I    prefer   Beauty   of    Bath,    Gladstone, 
Irish  Peach,    followed    by   Worcester   Pearmain 
and  King  of  the  Pippins,  to  the  pretty-looking  but 
6omewha)t   dry    fruits   of    Lady   Sudeley ;    but    I 
have  to   depend  on  the  last  until  some   young 
trees  of  various  other  sorts  come  to  full  bearing. 
Mr.  Molyneux  states  that  no  better  late  Apples 
can   be    found   than   Bramley's  Seedling,   Dume- 
low's    Seedling    (Wellington),    Newton    Wonder, 
with  Lane's  Prince  Albert  to  precede  them.     I 
should  be  badly  off  if  I  had  to  depend  on  any 
of  these  varieties  except  Dumelow's  Seedling  for 
late  fruits.      These  do  well   with  me,    with  the 
exception  of  Dumelow's  Seedling  ;  but   I   gener- 
ally have  a  good  crop  of  Annie  Elizabeth,  which 
is   second   to   none   in    quality    and    appearance. 
Another  very  useful  Apple,  Seaton  House,   is  a 
regular    cropper ;    the    trees    occupy    but    little 
room,  making  nothing  but  fruit-spurs,  and  theTe 
is   no  finer  Apple  for  cooking  than  this  variety. 
Betty    Geeson    is   another    valuable   sort,    whilst 
a   few  less  juicy  varieties,  such  as  Hambledon 
Deux    Ans,   BeS6    Pool,   Hanwell     Souring    and 
Northern   Greening  help   to   prolong  the  season. 
The  advice  to  grow  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  for  a. 
late  supply   will  surprise  most  gardeners.      I   do 
not  see  why  Ribston  Pippin  and  Blenheim  rip- 
pin   should   be   entirely    discarded    in   favour   of 
Cox's    Orange     Pippin ;    and     other     good     late 
Apples  are  Adams's  Pearmain  and  Lord  Burgh- 
ley — the  appearance    and    flavour  of   the  latter 
leave    nothing    to    be   desired ;    Sturmer    Pippin 
comes  in  useful  after  these  are  over.     The  only 
fault  of  the  variety  Lord  Burghley  is  a  tendency 
to  canker,  but  hardly  more  so  than  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  does   here,   and   also   Charles   Ross,   the 
fruits  of   which  are  large  enough  for  a  meal  by 
themselves.     There  are,  of  course,  several  other 
excellent  Apples  which  none  of  us  has  mentioned. 
A.  Shakelton,  Forde  Abbey  Gardens,  Chard. 


I  note  Mr.  Weston's  defence  of  the  li6t  of 

varieties  given  by  him  on  p.  353  for  exhibition 
and  home  display  in  the  fruit-room.    I  like  the 
tone  of  his  reply,  which  is  such  as  to  render 
argument  pleasurable.    It  is  evident  that  in  com- 
piling the  list  of  fifty-six  varieties  of  Apples  Mr. 
Weston  had  in  mind  the  greatest  amount  of  dis- 
play possible  with  that  number.    From  the  "  big 
grower's"  point  of  view,  that  selection  may  be 
acceptable ;  but  what  about  the  small  gardener, 
who  has  not  the  opportunity  either  to  grow  the 
trees   or   to  display   the   fruit?        Many   small 
growers  are  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
and  I  feel  sympathy  with  th«i  members  of  this 
class  who  read  this  large  selection  of  varieties. 
I  take  it,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Weston,  like  my- 
self, writes  mainly  for  the  beginner ;  those  who 
have  gained  experience  do  not  require  so   much 
advice.       There   are   not   many    employers  who 
desire    to    encourage    the  growth    of    so  many 
varieties    purely    for    the    sake    of    competition 
at     shows     or      exhibition     at      home.        The 
tendency   is  towards  utilitarian  practice.     When 
an    employer    and  his  family    obtain     sufficient 
supplies    of    cooking  and    dessert    Apples  their 
principal    requirements    are    satisfied,   and    they 
would    not    care    for    dessert    Apples    inferior 
in     flavour     to     Cox's     Orange     Pippin     at     a 
season    when   that   Apple   is    obtainable.       Em- 
ployers prefer  a  desirable  Apple  to  eat  to    one 
purely  to  look  at,  like  Wealthy.     My  advice  has 
always   been  to   grow   more    of    Cox's    Orange 
Pippin  and  less  of  others  which  have  little  to 
recommend     them     beyond     appearance.       This' 
Apple    will    succeed    almost    anywhere — if    the 
grower    will    adapt    himself    to    circumstances, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  soil.     Furthermore, 
what    Apple    is    better,    even    in    appearance, 
than     a     well-grown     Cox's     Orange     Pippin? 
I     have    not    yet    come     across    anyone     who 
is    tired    of     this     Apple,    even     if    no     other 
has    been    available    for    three    months.       Mr. 
Weston  apparently  does  not  class  Grenadier  as 
an  early  Apple,  but  on  August  1  I  picked  fruits 
of    this    variety    from    four-years-grafted    trees, 
measuring   3  inches   in   diameter  and  3^   inches 
high.     Can  he  name  another  variety    that    will 
produce    such    fruit   at  that  date?     A    market 
grower  near  here,  with  300  acres  of  fruit,  pins 
his   faith   to   this  Apple   for   his    early   supply, 
and    obtains    enormous    quantities    of     fruit    at 
the    end    of    July.     Mr.     Weston    says    in    de- 
fence of  his  list  of  dessert  varieties   "  numbers 
are    planted    first    because   they   are   appreciated 
at  home."     I  wonder  what  for,  unless  to  look  at, 
in   the    fruit-room !     Would    Mr.     Weston    offer 
fruit  to  a  connoisseur  to  taste  in  the  fruit-room, 
if  a  variety  were  asked  for  by  reason  of  its  ap- 
pearance alone  ?       Such  a  variety  might   easily 
be    Lord     Burghley,    Brownlees's  Russet,    Lord 
Hindlip,    Reinette    de    Canada,     Melon    Apple, 
Allington   Pippin,    Wealthy,   Ashmead's   Kernel 
or  King  Harry  !  and  would  be  especially  disap- 
pointing  after   a   good   sample   of   Cox's   Orange 
Pippin  or  Ribston  Pippin.     Of  Lady   Sudeley  I 
grow  a  quantity,  and  on  reference  to  mv  books  I 
note  that  the  bulk  was  sold  during  the  last  week 
in    August  and    first   two    weeks   in    September. 
This    in    south    Hampshire,    within    ten    miles 
of    the    sea — hence    mv    reason    for    not    class- 
ing    it    with    Irish    Peach,    Beauty    of    Bath, 
and  Langley  Pippin  as  an  early  variety.     Lang- 
ley    Pippin    certainly     is    finding    favour,    and 
is  much  more  to  be  desired   than  Irish  Peach, 
which  is  a  poor  thing.     Mr.  Weston  says  he  con- 
siders Worcester  Pearmain  entirely  out  of  season 
when    Rival   and    Charles   Ross  are   fit   to   eat. 
Surely  Mr.  Weston  would  retain  Worcester  Pear- 
main for  exhibition  and  fruit-room   display.       I 
saw  many  bright-looking  dishes  of  this  Apple  at 
the  R.H.S.   display  on   December   1,  and   many 
more  at  the  Cattle  Show,  Smithfield,  on  Decem- 
ber 9.     In  conclusion,   let  me  examine  some  of 
the  late  kitchen  varieties  named  by  Mr.  Weston, 
and  see  if  they  are  required,   even  for  show,  in 
the  fruit-room,   or  elsewhere.     Northern    Green- 
ing,  Norfolk  Beefing,   Royal  Late  Cooking,   and 
Mere  de  Menage.     Can  one  of  these  be  compared 
with  Newton  Wonder  in  quality  or  even  in  ap- 
pearance?    If  not,  why  include  them?  Mr.  Wes- 
ton is  singularly  reticent  on  the  subject  of  the 
newer  varieties,  some  of  which  are  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  many  of  those  he  has   named.        E. 
Molyneux. 
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Iris  stylosa.—  The  first  flowers  of  I.  stylosa 
opened  on  December  7,  and,  after  the  hot,  dry 
season,  it  was  decided  to  try  to  make  some  use 
at  this  season  are  extremely  beautiful  and  use- 
ful, and  make  a  charming  touch  of  colour  in  the 
outdoor  garden,  as  well  as  being  most  useful  as 
cut  flowers.  These  are  very  effective  when 
associated  with  Roman  Hyacinths  or  Narcissus, 
and  can  be  grown  anywhere  and  in  any  odd 
corner,  more  particularly  where  they  catch  the 
sunshine.  When  thoroughly  established  they 
flower  persistently  every  season.  They  can  be 
grown  in  heavy  or  light  soil  or  between  stones 
or  rocks  when  sufficient  depth  of  soil  is  pro- 
vided for  them.  W.  A.  Cook,  Ockford  House 
Gardens,  Surrey. 

Preserve  from  Fruit  of  Pyrus  (Cydonia). 
— A  large  plant  of  Pyrus  (Cydonia)  japonica 
having  borne  a  good  crop  of  fruit  here  this 
season,  it  was  decided  to  try  to  make  some  use 
of  the  fruits,  partly  because  of  their  delicious 
fragrance,  also  from  the  fact  that,  like  all 
others  of  the  same  family,  they  had  grown  to  a 
much  larger  size  than  usual  this  season.  As 
the  fruits  are  very  firm  and  do  not  get  soft  even 
when  they  turn  yellow,  they  appeared  best 
adapted  for  jelly,  and  were  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  the  ordinary  Quince,  viz.,  placed  in  a 
jar  covered  with  cold  water  and  put  in  a  side 
oven  that  was  cooling  down  at  night.  They 
remained  there  for  some  time  after  the  oven  was 
heated  in  the  morning,  until  they  were  quite 
soft.  The  juice  was  then  strained  off,  and 
20  ozs.  of  sugar  added  to  each  pint  of  the  juice. 
It  was  then  put  to  the  fire,  boiled  thoroughly 
for  twenty  minutes,  and  poured  off  into  jars. 
It  set  into  a  nice  firm  jelly  of  a  rich  orange 
colour,  with  a  fine  aroma,  similar  to  the  scent 
of  the  fruit  before  cooking,  and  a  nice  brisk 
flavour;  in  short  one  of  the  most  delicious  jellies 
I  have  ever  tasted.  W.  H.  Divers,  V.M.H., 
Bilvoir  Castle  Gardens,  Grantham. 

War  and  Its  Effect  on  Horticulture.— 

Much  has  been  written  since  the  outbreak  ot 
this  unfortunate  war  on  its  effect  on  horticul- 
ture, and  with  much  that  has  been  stated  I  am 
entirely  in  agreement.  To  me  it  is  appall- 
ing to  see  large  tracts  of  land  badly  cultivated, 
and,  indeed,  in  many  cases  practically  not  culti- 
vated at  all.  How  often  one  hears  the  remark 
that  either  the  land  is  unfavourable  or  that  it 
is  not  worth  the  expense  of  attempting  to  make  it 
suitable.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  absurd,  for  I  have 
yet  to  find  the  piece  of  land  that  is  unsuitable 
for  cultivation  of  some  kind  or  another.  To 
state  a  simple  case  out  of  many  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, we  have  to  depend  on  Germany  to  a  very 
large  extent  for  our  supply  of  Horseradish,  and 
at  the  present  moment  there  is  a  great  scarcity 
of  this  vegetable  owing  to  the  supply  being  cut 
off.  Yet  there  are  many  acres  of  land  which  are 
practically  idle  which  is  quite  suitable  for  pro- 
ducing Horseradish  at  its  best.  Though  much 
has  been  done  to  educate  the  English  public  in 
the  proper  methods  of  production,  there  is  yet 
much  to  be  done  in  this  respect.  It  is  well  known 
that  one  man  can  and  does  produce  double  and 
treble  the  amount  from  a  given  area,  as  compared 
with  his  neighbour  under  precisely  similar  con- 
ditions, and  this  applies  equally  to  the  farmer, 
market  gardener,  and  the  nurseryman.  My 
contention  is  that  every  foot  of  ground  in  this 
island  should  be  made  to  produce  something  or 
another  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  if  this  were 
done  we  should  then  be  in  a  much  better  con- 
dition, both  in  times  of  peace  and  war.  Forestry 
should  play  a  much  more  important  part  in  this 
country  than  it  does.  Take  our  hedge-row  trees 
for  example ;  in  many  cases  worthless  specimens 
exist  which  might  and  ought  to  be  occupied  with 
good  paying  timber ;  very  little  attempt  is  even 
made  at  pruning  the  trees  when  young,  and  even 
when  it  is  practised  the  work  is  in  a  most  crude 
fashion.  Fruit-growing  also  should  engage  the 
attention  of  our  legislators.  Better  methods  of 
cultivation  should  be  adopted,  and  a  much  more 
careful  selection  of  varieties  insisted  on,  and  those 
only  grown  which  are  suited  to  particular  dis- 
tricts. Much  has  been  written  on,  but  I  fear  very 
little  notice  taken  of,  the  neglected  orchards  in 
most  parts  of  the  country.  We  see  large  plots  of 
land  occupied  with  worn-out  trees  and,  in  many 
cases,  worthless  varieties ;  especially  does  this 
apply  to  Apples,   Pears  and   Plums.     We  have 


much  to  learn  from  foreign  countries,  not  only 
in  the  production  and  cultivation  of  nearly 
everything  in  relation  to  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture, but  also  in  grading  and  packing  produce 
for  market.  Small-holdings  were  suggested  as  a 
stimulus  to  cultivation,  but  unfortunately  the 
great  majority  of  those  which  have  come  under 
my  notice  have  proved  to  be  dismal  failures,  and 
the  same  applies  to  allotments.  Nevertheless,  I 
know  that  some  adopt  proper  methods  and  get 
excellent  returns,  but  more  care  should  be 
exercised  in  accepting  the  right  class  of  appli- 
cants, and  means  should  be  adopted  whereby 
better  instruction  is  given  in  this  direction. 
Edwin  Beckett,  Aldenham  House  Gardens, 
Elstree. 

Florists'  v.    Garden  Dahlias.  —  I  was 

much  interested  in  reading  the  article  on  the 
Duffryn  Dahlia  trials  which  appeared  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  December  12,  p.  379, 
and  my  regret  at  being  unable  to  attend  at  the 
time  of  inspection  was  revived.  That  Mr. 
Cory  deserves  credit  for  hia  valuable  stimulus  to 
Dahlia  culture  is  undoubted,  and  it  ie  to  be 
hoped  that  in  the  near  future  his  enthusiastic 
labours  will  bear  fruit.  My  attention  was  par- 
ticularly drawn  to  the  reference  to  the  produc- 
tion of  Cactus  Dahlias  subsequent  to  the  advent 
of  Juarezii,  and  I  felt  in  perfect  agreement 
with  the  views  expressed  by  R.  H.  P.  When, 
previous  to  1900,  I  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Committee  of  the  National  Dahlia 
Society,  I  got  introduced  into  the  prize 
list  a  rule  that  in  the  case  of  seedling 
Dahlias  for  certificate  no  wiring  should  be  per- 
mitted, and  that,  I  think,  9  inches  at  least  of 
stem  should  be  shown  with  the  flower.  By  this 
means  I  had  hoped  to  eliminate  varieties  which 
had  soft,  drooping  stems,  and  to  encourage 
raisers  in  the  production  of  true-formed,  Cactus 
flowers  borne  on  upright  stalks.  My  return  to 
Scotland,  strange  to  say,  coincided  with  the  re- 
moval of  the  regulation  from  the  National 
Dahlia  Society's  prize  list,  but  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  had  it  remained  and  had  its 
strictures  been  given  effect  to,  many  Dahlias 
since  certificated  and  introduced  into  commerce 
would  never  have  been  heard  of,  while 
erect  flowering  varieties  with  long  stems 
and  well-shaped  blooms  would  have  been,  at 
least,  encouraged.  During  the  currency  of  the 
regulations  above  referred  to  many  sarcastic 
comments  were  levelled  at  me,  because  certain 
seedlings  put  up  for  awards  hung  helplessly 
over  the  sides  of  the  vases  in  which  they  were 
shown,  but  this  was  the  very  reason  for 
such  a  rule  being  put  into  force,  for  had 
the  rule  been  observed  many  of  them  would 
never  have  been  there  at  all.  When,  on  one 
occasion,  I  took  to  the  Crystal  Palace  one  of 
the  finest  and  longest-stemmed  Dahlias  raised 
to  that  date — a  giant  amongst  it6  fellows  on 
the  table — it  was  passed  over  as  being  too  large 
and  too  strong-stemmed,  and  yet  for  many 
years  this  same  variety  has  been  extremely 
valuable  to  exhibitions  all  over  the  country, 
and  has  been  year  by  year  the  most  wanted 
Dahlia  in  the  whole  of  a  large  collection  grown 
under  my  supervision.  I  quite  understand  that 
there  are  two  classes  of  purchasers,  one  for 
exhibition,  and  the  other  for  garden  decorative 
purposes,  and  that  there  is  no  reconciling  the 
one  with  the  other.  The  competitor  wants  a 
good  bloom  under  any  conditions,  the  other 
a  good  flower  with  an  erect  habit.  If  raisers 
were  encouraged  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
latter  problem  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
but  it  would  be  solved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  everyone.  With  the  odvent  of  beauti- 
ful Cactus  flowers  with  long  stems,  on 
plants  of  good  habit,  many  of  tho  present  so- 
called  decorative  or  garden  varieties  would  dis- 
appear and  a  new  era  of  popularity  would  dawn 
on  the  Dahlia.  Raisers,  I  am  certain,  may  be 
depended  upon  to  rise  to  the  occasion  if  the 
Royal  Horticultural  and  National  Dahlia 
Societies  will  only  lead  the  way.  Although  I 
have  purposely  dealt  with  the  Cactus  section 
for  reasons  which  will  be  quite  evident,  I  am 
not  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  in  other  classes 
of  Dahlias  we  have  already  many  varieties  of 
highly  decorative  value,  but  the  types  would  be 
still  further  improved  upon  bv  the  society  adopt- 
ing the  foregoing  suggestion  as  to  the  making 
of   awards.     Robert  Fife,  Edinburgh. 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL. 

December  15.— The  final  meeting  for  1914  was 
held  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  Vincent  Square  Hall, 
Westminster.  The  exhibition  was  the  smallest 
for  the  year. 

The  Floral  Committee  recommended  three 
Awards  of  Merit  to  new  plants,  and  awarded 
nine  Medals  to  groups. 

The  Orchid  Committee  recommended  one 
Award  of  Merit  and  one  Cultural  Commendation. 
Three  Silver  Flora  and  one  Silver  Banksian 
Medals  were  awarded  for  groups  in  this  section. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  recom- 
mended an  Award  of  Merit  to  the  well-known 
Apple  Winter  Ribston;  there  were  no  groups 
of  either  fruits  or  vegetables. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  H.  B.  May,  Esq.  (in  the  chair), 
Messrs.  G.  Reuthe,  John  Dickson,  W.  P.  Thom- 
son, J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  C.  Dixon,  Geo.  Paul, 
Wm.  Howe,  J.  F.  McLeod,  J.  W.  Moorman, 
John  Jennings,  Thos.  Stevenson,  R.  Hooper 
Pearson,  C.  R.  Fielder,  W.  J.  Bean,  John  Green, 
R.  C.  Notcutt,  B.  Crisp,  E.  Bowles,  F.  W. 
Harvey,   Jas.  Hudson,  and  E.   H.  Jenkins. 

AWARDS. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Celastrus  articulatus  (see  Gard.  Chron., 
December  5,  1914,  p.  368). — Long  sprays  of  fairs 
beautiful,  deciduous  climber  were  exhibited  from 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  bearing  a  pro- 
fusion of  scarlet-coated  seeds  set  in  three-vafved 
capsules. 

Chrysanthemum  Richmond. — A  late  market  or 
decorative  variety  of  canary-yellow  colour.  (See 
p    391.)     Shown  .by  Mr.  T.  Stevenson. 

Poinsetlia  jndchcrrima  rosea. — A  pale  rose- 
coloured  variety  of  this  well-known  winter  stove 
plant.  (See  coloured  Supplementary  Illustration, 
September  12,   1914.) 

Cultural  Commendation. 
This  award  was  made  for  flowering  shoots  of 
Luculia  gratissima  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
January  30,  1897,  p.  81,  fig.  22).  Shown  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  Colesborne.  The  trusses  of 
pink   tubular   flowers   were   unusually   good. 

GENERAL    EXHIBITS. 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  Upper  Edmon- 
ton, exhibited  a  floor  group  of  Poinsettias,  inter- 
spersed with  Begonias,  Ericas,  Primulas  and 
Ferns.  The  Poinsettias  were  arranged  in  three 
bold  groups,  of  which  the  centre  one  was  wholly 
of  the  new  rose-coloured  variety,  which  formed 
the  subject  of  the  Supplementary  Illustration 
in  the  issue  for  September  12  last.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  showed 
miscellaneous  greenhouse  flowers.  A  bank  of 
Cyclamens  was  very  showy,  the  beautiful  Salmon 
King  variety  appearing  conspicuously.  Bego- 
nias were  well  shown,  and  they  included  a 
number  of  delightful  little  plants  in  thumb  pots. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Piper  and  Son,  Bayswater,  showed 
a  large  group  of  Azaleas  and  Ericas,  interspersed 
with  Codiaeums  (Crotons),  Ferns  and  Palms. 
This  exhibit  was  the  largest  in  the  Hall,  and 
appeared  as  a  big  bank  of  flowers,  the  Azaleas 
Deutsche  Perle  (white)  and  Mme.  Petrick  (pink) 
being  a  mass  of  blossoms,  specimens  in  tiny  pots 
being  as  floriferous  as  the  larger  plants.  (Silver 
Flora   Medal.) 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  exhibited  a 
raised,  circular  group  of  Begonias  of  the  Gloire 
de  Lorraine  type,  and  a  fine  collection  of  berried 
and  ornamental-leaved  shrubs.  The  centrepiece 
in  the  shrubs  was  a  plant  of  Arbutus  Unedo, 
some  10  feet  high,  with  a  profusion  of  the  scarlet 
fruits.  The  new  Cotoneaster  angustifolia,  with 
orange  berries,  Pernettyas  in  variety,  fruiting 
Aucubas,  and  Skimmia  japonica,  a  mass  of  red 
berries,  were  other  good  things  in  this  imposing 
exhibit.     (Silver   Flora    Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merstham, 
were  awarded  a  Bronze  Flora  Medal  for  an  ex- 
hibit of  Carnations  and  Chrysanthemums.  They 
had  fine  blooms  of  the  large  white  Japanese 
Chrysanthemum  Queen  Mary;  a  large  yellow 
Japanese  variety  named  James  Fraser,  and  a 
good  late  pink  variety  in  Bertha  Lachaux.    The 
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fine  pink  Antirrhinum  Nelrose,  which  they  have 
exhibited  consistently  well  since  the  early 
summer,  was  included. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate, 
showed  indoor  flowering  plants  in  variety.  The 
specimens  of  Erica  gracilis  were  unusually  good, 
and  there  were  also  bright  Cyclamens,  Begonias, 
Daphne  indica  rubra,  and  Lilium  tigrinum. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wills  and  Segar,  Kensington,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  finely  flowered 
Azaleas,  Begonias,  and  Ericas,  relieved  with 
Palms  and  Ferns. 

Messrs.  Allwood  Bkos.,  Wivelsfield,  Hay- 
wards  Heath,  exhibited  excellent  blooms  of  Per- 
petual-flowering Carnations,  of  such  beautiful 
varieties  as  Rosette,  Gorgeous,  Mrs.  C.  F. 
Raphael,  Mary  Allwood  and  Wivelsfield  Wonder. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 


well  displayed,  are  white,  the  showy  lip  veined 
with  rose  on  the  outside  of  the  side  lobes,  the 
front  being  violet-purple,  the  disc  yellow. 

Cultural  Commendation. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Shill  (gr.  to  Baron  Bruno  Schroder) 
for  a  grand  specimen  of  Odontoglossum  crispum 
Leonard  Perfect,  with  two  spikes  bearing  fifteen 
and  fourteen  flowers. 

GENERAL     EXHIBITS. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Hay  wards 
Heath,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for 
a  group  of  Calanthe  Veitchii,  Laelia  Gouldiana 
and  excellent  Odontoglossums.  Specially  note- 
worthy were  the  new  yellow  Laelio-Cattleya 
Cornelia  (L.-C.  Golden  Oriole  x  C.  Empress 
Frederick) ;  some  good  Miltonia  Bleuana  and 
M.  St.  Andre ;  Laelio-Cattleya  Bella  alba,  with 
fine     flowers;    and     the     now     rare     Coelogyne 


Fig    151.—  luculia  gratissima  :  a  fragrant  greenhouse  plant,  for  which  mr.  elwes  was 
awarded  a  cultural  commendation  at  the  r.h.s.  meeting  on  tuesday  last. 


Alpines  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  Elliott, 
Stevenage,  including  Gentiana  acaulis  and  Iris 
alata  in  bloom ;  Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent ; 
and  Misses  Hopkins,  Shepperton. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  in  the  chair, 
and  Messrs  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  secretary), 
Gurney  Wilson,  W.  Bolton,  R.  A.  Rolfe,  J.  W. 
Potter,  F.  J.  Hanbury,  A.  McBean,  W.  Cobb,  J. 
Charlesworth,  J.  Cypher,  W.  H.  Hatcher, 
W.  P.  Bound,  J.  E.  Shill,  C.  H.  Curtis,  A.  Dye, 
W.  H.  White,  S.  W.  Flory,  S.  Low  and  Sir 
Harry  J.  Veitch. 

AWARDS. 
Award  of  Merit. 

Laelio-Cattleya  Sir  Douglas  Haig  {L.-C. 
Henry  Greemvood  x  C.  Octave  Doin),  from 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans.  A  very 
beautiful  hybrid,  with  the  excellent  features  of 
C.  Octave  Doin  (Mendelii  X  Dowiana  aurea). 
The    sepals   and   petals,    which    are   broad    and 


Gardneriana,  with  a  drooping  raceme  of  white 
flowers. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  group  at 
the  back  of  which  were  a  number  of  the  purple 
winter-flowering  Laelia  Gouldiana,  with  a  plant 
of  Ansellia  africana  and  a  well-flowered  Pleuro- 
thallis  Roezlii.  A  good  selection  of  Odonto- 
glossums, and  Laelio-Cattleyas  with  some  in- 
teresting species,  were  also  included. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham, 
staged  a  group  of  remarkably  well-grown  Cypri- 
pediums,  for  which  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  was 
awarded.  It  included  Cypripedium  Leeanum 
Clinkaberryanum  and  other  varieties  of  C.  Lee- 
anum, good  C.  insigne  Sanderae,  the  fine  true 
C.  Priam,  varieties  of  C.  Actaeus,  C.  Boltonii, 
and  some  unnamed  hybrids,  the  best  of  which 
was  a  showy  form  raised  between  C.  Beryl  and 
C.  Euryades,  and  distinctly  one  of  the  best  of 
its  class,  and  a  selection  of  Masdevallias  were 
also  included. 


Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Jarvisbrook,. 
Sussex,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal 
for  a  group,  in  which  the  best  plants  were  a  fine 
form  of  Vanda  Sanderiana,  V.  coerulea,  two 
white  forms  of  Cattleya  labiata,  a  very  finely- 
coloured  form  of  C.  Petersii,  Brasso-Cattleya 
Queen  Alexandra,  and  a  large  light  form  of 
Cypripedium  Tracyanum  raised  between  C. 
aureum  virginale  and  C.  Leeanum  virginale. 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Brackenhurst,  Pem- 
bury  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis),  sent  a  very  fine  flower 
of  a  new  seedling  which  was  known  to  have- 
L.-C.  Dominiana  Langleyensis  on  one  side.  It 
was  suggested  that  the  other  parent  was  a  dark 
C.  Hardyana.  Also  a  very  handsome  Odonto- 
glossum seedling. 

R.  Windsor  Rickards,  Esq.,  Usk  Priory, 
Monmouthshire,  sent  Odontoglossum  Riekardsiae 
(Rossii  X  percultum),  a  very  pretty  flower,  with 
the  sepals  and  petals  blush  white  spotted  with 
red-brown,  and  large  blush-white  lip  with  yellow 
crest;  and  four  good  Cypripediums — viz.,  C. 
Susanne  (glaucophyllum  X  Fairrieanum),  C. 
Priory  Beauty  (aureum  x  Antinous),  C.  nito- 
cynthia  (nitens  x  Cynthia)  and  C.  Keeleyi, 
said  to  be  between  C.  gigas  magnificum  and  C. 
Fairrieanum,  but  in  which  the  influence  of  the 
latter  parent  could  not  be  traced. 

Pantia  Ralli,  Esq.,  Ashtead  Park,  Surrey, 
showed  Odontioda  Brunette  (Oda.  Bolmhofnae 
X  Odm.  Harryanum),  dark  chocolate-purple  in 
colour. 

H.  S.  Goodson,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  Putney  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  E.  Day),  sent  the  handsome  Odonto-. 
glossum  Lambeauanum  Goodson's  var.  and 
Sophro-Cattleya  Annette  (C.  granulosa  x  S. 
grandiflora),  a  pretty  rose-red  flower  with  bright 
red  lip  with  yellow  base. 

R.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  Chessington,  Streat- 
ham,  sent  the  new  Cattleya  Pretoria  (Peetersii 
x  Dowiana  aurea),  shaped  like  C.  Dowiana,  rose 
colour  with  a  yellow  shade.  Lip  purplish- 
crimson  with  gold  veining.  Also  two  C.  Maggie 
Raphael  alba,  Sophro-Cattleya  Ruby,  Cattleya 
Dusseldorfei  Undine  and  a  pretty  Brasso- 
Cattleya. 

Walter  Cobb,  Esq.,  Normanhurst,  Rusper  (gr. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Salter),  snowed  Odontoglossum  per- 
cultum Cobb's  variety  in  good  form. 

Baron  Bruno  Schroder  sent  a  fine  specimen 
of  Cypripedium  Moonbeam,  which  had  pre- 
viously received  a  First-class  Certificate. 

Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge, 
showed  a  brightly-coloured  form  of  their  Sophro- 
Cattleya  Pearl  (S.-C.  Doris  x  C.  Portia). 

A.  J.  W.  Warren,  Esq.,  The  Cedars,  Epsom 
(gr.  Mr.  Bridges),  sent  a  seedling  between 
Laelia  pumila  praestans  and  C.  Dowiana  aurea — a 
form  of  Laelio-Cattleya  Clive. 

Messrs.  Floey  and  Black,  Orchid  Nursery, 
Slough,  showed  a  nice  form  of  Laelio-Cattleya 
Bola,  with  white  sepals  and  petals  and  dark 
purple  lip;  L.-C.  Barbarossa ;  Stanhopea  Wardii 
oculr.ta ;  a  good  white  Odontoglossum  crispum 
and  the  very  rare  Cirrhopetalum  brunescens,  a 
dwarf,  purple-tinted  plant  with  a  compact 
uml>el  of  purplish  flowers  very  regularly  ar- 
ranged. 

William  Bolton,  Esq.,  Wilderspool,  Warring- 
ton, showed  flowers  of  seedlings  from  the  fine 
white  C.  Boltonii,  but  which  although  crossed 
still  retained  the  clear  white  ground  colour. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  A.  H.  Pearson,  Esq.  (in  the  chair), 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal,  W.  J.  Jefferies,  W.  Bates, 
Edwin  Beckett,  A.  R.  Allan,  H.  Markham, 
H.  J.  Wright,  E.  A.  Bunyard,  A.  Bullock, 
Owen  Thomas,  John  Harrison,  W.  Poupart,  J. 
Willard,  James  Gibson,  Geo.  Keif  and  P.  D. 
Tucker. 

The  Committee  found  practically  nothing  for 
their  deliberations,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  last 
meeting.  Mr.  W.  Palmer,  Andover,  exhibited 
his  new  Apple,  Lord  Kitchener,  and  a  yellow 
conical  variety  named  Joffre-French.  The  fol- 
lowing Award  was  made  :— 

AWARD     OF     MERIT. 

Apple  Winter  Bibston. — This  variety  is  more 
generally  known  as  D'Arcy  Spice,  and  sometimes 
as  Baddow  Pippin.  Its  other  synonyms  are 
Essex  Spice  and  Spring  Ribston'.  Hogg  de- 
scribes it  as  a  medium-sized  fruit,  roundish  or 
oblate,  with  prominent  ribs,  which  terminate  in 
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four    and    sometimes   five    ridges   at   the   crown. 
The  flesh  is  greenish-white,  firm,  crisp,  juicy  and 
sugary,  with  a  rich  vinous  flavour.    It  is  a  first-rate 
dessert  Apple,  keeping  till  April  or  May. 


NATIONAL    ROSE. 

December  10. — The  thirty-  eighth  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  National  Rose  Society 
was  held  on  the  10th  inst.  in  the  Connaught 
Rooms,  Great  Queen  Street,  London.  (The  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Chas.  E.  Shea,  occupied  the  chair, 
and  about  eighty  of  the  members  were  present. 
The  first  business  after  the  reading  of  the 
minutes  vas  the  appointing  of  two  scrutineers 
of  the  ballot  (Messrs.  Courtney  Page  and  C.  C. 
Williams). 

The  annual  report  of  the  Council  was  read 
■by  the  hon.  sec,  Mr.  Edward  Mawley,  of  which 
the  following  are  extracts  : — 

EXTRACTS    FROM    THE    REPORT. 

The  Council,  in  submitting  their  report  for  the 
.past  year,  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that,  not- 
withstanding the  present  disastrous  war,  the  society 
still  continues  to  make  steady  progress.  Indeed,  but 
for  the  war  this  would  have  been  the  most  prosperous 
year  it  has  yet  known  ;  whether  regarded  from  a  finan- 
cial point  of  view  or  as  to  the  increase  in  its  member- 
ship. 

Shows. — The  spring  show  was  held  on  April  23,  and 
proved  a  great  success,  the  number  and  quality  of  the 
exhibits  being  much  in  advance  of  those  at  the  society's 
flrat  spring  show  in  the  previous  year.  There  was  also 
a  very  much  larger  attendance  of  members  and  their 
friends. 

The  Metropolitan  Exhibition  was  'held  on  July  7, 
by  the  kind  permission  of  the  President  and  Council 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  in  the  beautiful  gardens 
in  Regent's  Park.  This  also  was  a  successful  exhibi- 
tion, and  the  blooms,  favoured  by  the  cool  weather, 
retained  their  freshness  throughout  the  day.  It  was, 
.however,  not  nearly  so  extensive  as  usual  ;  indeed,  not 
more  than  about  half  the  size  of  the  record  exhibition 
of  the  previous  year.  The  principal  part  of  the  show 
was  held  in  one  large  tent.  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Alexandra,  the  society's  Royal  Patroness,  once  more 
honoured  the  society  by  paying  a  visit  to  the  exhibi- 
tion, a  compliment  keenly  appreciated  by  the  members. 

The  provincial  show  was  held,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Mavor  and  Corporation  of  Bath,  in  the  Sydney 
Gardens  of  that  city  on  July  16.  This  was  a  much 
smaller  provincial  show  than  usual,  which  was  no 
-doubt  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  forwardness 
of  the  se^on  and  the  southern  position  of  the  show. 
In  fact,  we  have  to  go  back  to  1889  in  order  to  find  a 
[provincial  show  as  limited  in  extent.  The  thanks  of 
the  society  are  due  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Cooling,  and  also  to 
-Mr.  W.  Jeffery  and  his  staff,  for  carrying  out  so  well 
■the    arrangements    made    for   the   exhibition. 

Owing  to  the  war  no  autumn  exhibition  was  held 
>this    year. 

The  Council  regret  that  they  were  unable  to  carrj' 
tout  the  promise  made  in  their  last  report,  which  was 
that  a  new  edition  of  the  Enemies  of  the  Rose  and 
;alsu  of  the  Handbook  on  Pruning  Roses  should  be  sent 
to  the  members  during  the  year.  They  hope,  however, 
to  be   able   to  do   so  in  1915. 

Affiliated  Societies.— The  number  of  societies  in 
; affiliation  with  the  National  Rose  Society  is  now  fifty- 
five,   or  the  same  number  as  in  the  previous  year. 

Rose  Conference  at  the  White  City.— A  most  suc- 
cessful and  instructive  conference  was  held  by  the 
society  at  the  White  City,  Shepherd's  Bush,  W.,  on 
•  June  23,  on  the  "Progress  and  Development  of  the  Rose 
during  the  Hundred  Years  of  Peace  and  Progress," 
when    several    interesting   papers    were    read. 

New  Challenge  Trophy. — A  new  nurserymen's  cham- 
pion challenge  trophy  has  been  obtained  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  old  challenge  trophy,  which  was  con- 
sidered   unsuitable. 

The  Late  Mr.  George  Gordon,  V.M.H.— The  Council 
record  with  regret  the  death  in  June  last  of  Mr.  George 
Gordon,  V.M.H.  Mr.  Gordon  joined  the  society  in 
1893,  and  was  at  once  elected  a  vice-president.  His 
long  experience  in  connection  with  the  management  of 
<ither  leading  horticultural  societies  proved  of  con- 
siderable service  to  the  Council.  He  was  appointed 
hon.  secretary  of  the  society's  Rose  conference  at  the 
White  City,  but  did  not  live  to  see  the  result  of  his 
1  abours    at    the     conference    itself. 

The  Late  Mr.  George  Dickson,  Sen..  V.M.H.— It  will 
be  remembered  that  Mr  George  Dickson  was  in  1912 
awarded  the  society's  Dean  Hole  Memorial  Medal  for  the 
services  he  had  rendered  to  Rose  culture  during  the 
past  half-century,  and  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
pioneers   in  the  scientific  hybridisation   of    Roses. 

Rules  for  Judging  New  "Roses. — Early  in  the  year 
new  rules  were  drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  those 
appointed  to  judge  new  seedling  Roses  and  distinct 
sports  at  the  society's  exhibitions,  with  a  view  to  in- 
creasing the   value    of  their   awards. 

Finance. — The  receipts  for  the  past  year,  including 
a  balance  from  the  previous  year  of  £474  15s.  lid., 
amounted  to  £4,217  6s.  7d.,  and  the  expenditure  to 
£3.512  8s.  4d.,  leaving  a  balance  at  the  bankers  of 
£704  18s.   3d. 

In  September  last  a  donation  of  fifty  guineas  was 
'contributed  by  the  society  to  the  Relief  Fund  of  the 
society's    Royal   patroness.    H.M.    Queen    Alexandra. 

Membership.— During  the  past  year  695  new  members 
have  joined  the  society.  Allowing  for  the  losses  by 
■death  and  resignation  the  total  number  of  members 
is  now  6,257.  Taking  the  year  as  a  whole  two  new 
-members  a  day  have  been  added  to  the  list,  of  member- 


ship.    Since  the    war  began  in  August   nearly   100  new 
members  have  joined  the  society. 

Increase    in   Membership    since    1908. 

1908.    1909.     1910.    1911.    1912.    1913.     1914. 
Number     of 

members         3,150    3,797    4,584    5,125    5,504    6,035    6,257 
Net  increase 
since    pre- 
vious   year       666       647       787        541       379       531       222 
Shows  in  1915. — The  Spring   Show  will  take  place  in 
the    Royal    Horticultural    Hall,    Vincent    Square,    West- 
minster, on  Friday,  April  16.     Xhe  Metropolitan  Exhibi- 
tion   will    be    held     in     the     Royal     Botanic     Gardens, 
Regent's  Park,  on  Tuesday,  June  29.     The  Autumn  Ex- 
hibition will  be  held  in    the   Royal  Horticultural    Hall, 
Vincent     Square,    Westminster,    on    Thursday,    Septem- 
ber 16.    N.B.— Provincial  Exhibition.— The  Council  have 
as  yet    been   unable   to    arrange   for   a  provincial  show 
in    1915. 

Publications  in  1915.— The  Rose  Annual  for  1915, 
which  will  contain  a  verbatim  report  of  the  conference 
held  at  the  White  City,  Shepherd's  Bush,  W.,  in  June 
last  on  "The  Progress  and  Development  of  the  Rose 
during  the  Hundred  Years  of  Peace  and  Progress,"  in 
addition  to  the  usual  number  of  articles,  will  be  issued 
to  the  members  in  the  spring.  It  will  also  contain  a 
symposium  on  the  question  of    manuring  Roses. 

Retirement  of  the  Hon.  Secretary. — The  Council  re- 
cord with  regret  that,  owing  to  the  ever-increasing  bur- 
den occasioned  by  the  vigorous  growth  and  expansion 
of  the  society  in  recent  years,  Mr.  Edwara  Mawley  has, 
after  thirty-seven  years  of  invaluable  services  to  the 
society,  found  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  retire  from 
the  position  of  honorary  secretary,  which  he  has  filled 
with  such  exceptional  ability  and  devotion.  During 
this  long  period  of  unsparing  labour  and  effort  in  the 
society's  interests  Mr.  Mawley  has  earned  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  the  members  and  the  warm  appreciation 
and  affection  of  those  with  whom  he  has  been  associated. 
The  Council  rejoice  in  the  knowledge  that  Mr.  Mawley 
will  continue  to  take  an  active  participation  in  the 
affairs  of  the  society  as   its  president. 

NATIONAL    ROSE    SOCIETY. 

tK.Inn.    .>,™ik,    it,    .ante. 


Fig.    152. — national   rose   society's   diagram 
showing  the  bate  of  increase  in  membership. 

The  hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  George  W.  Cook,  re- 
ferred to  certain  items  in  the  balance-sheet. 
The  society  ended  the  year  with  a  balance  "n 
hand  of  £704  18s.  3d.  Last  year  they  were  able 
to  place  the  sum  of  £500  to  reserve,  and  although 
they  had  not  added  to  the  reserve  fund  this  year 
it  amounted  to  about  £3,000.  The  sum  of 
£3,045  2s.  Id.  had  been  received  in  subscrip- 
tions, the  amount  constituting  a  record.  Since 
the  war  began  they  had  enrolled  100  new  mem- 
bers. The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  membership 
could  not  be  correctly  estimated.  No  fewer  than 
4,700  members  had  paid  their  subscriptions  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  it  behoved 
the  society  to  take  a  cautious  and  prudent  course 
until  the  war  was  ended.  Thanks  to  a.  sub- 
stantial reserve  fund  they  were  in  a  position  to 
withstand  adverse  circumstance  for  some  years 
to  come.  The  receipts  from  advertisements  in 
the  society's  publications  were  above  the  aver- 
age, and  the  income  from  invested  funds  was 
£72  5s.  3d. 

The  president,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
financial  statement,  stated  that  it  breathed  no 
spirit  of  despondency.  The  fine  balance  of 
more  than  £700  would  help  them  to  support  a 
period  of  stress.  Everything  considered,  the 
balance-sheet  was  much  better  than  could  have 
been  anticipated.  The  war  has  undoubtedly 
had  its  effects  on  the  society,  but  the  members 
must  not  be  unduly  depressed,  for  he  was  con- 
fident that  after  peace  was  declared  they  would 
enjoy  even  greater  prosperity  than  before,  and 
professional  Rosarians  would  undoubtedly 
benefit  by  the  increased  amount  of  business  that 
would  arise.  Touching  on  the  retirement  of 
the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Shea  stated  that  the 
Council  had  decided  to  appoint  two  joint  secre- 
taries and  a  secretarial  committee.  Some  were 
inclined  to  grumble  because  the  autumn  show 
had  been  abandoned,  but  it  was  inevitable,  see- 
ing  that  tha  military  authorities  had    comman- 


deered the  R.H.S.  Hall.  The  abandonment  of 
the  show  had,  moreover,  resulted  in  a  saving 
of  expense  to  the  society,  and  they  had  been 
able  to  forward  the  sum  of  fifty  guineas  to 
Queen  Alexandra,  to  be  allotted  by  her  to  one 
of  the  numerous  relief  funds.  He  concluded 
by  expressing  the  opinion  that,  barring  the 
struggle  necessitated  by  the  war,  the  future  of 
the  society  seemed   a   bright  one. 

Mr.  George  Paul,  in  seconding  the  adoption 
of  the  report,  referred  with  regret  to  the  retire- 
ment of  the  hon.  secretary.  He  was  sorry  that 
circumstances  had  compelled  the  abandonment  of 
the  autumn  show,  for  traders  always  considered 
that  it  gave  a  fillip  to  business  ;  but  the  trade 
had  every  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  help 
their  patrons  had  given  them,  and  no  doubt  in 
this  respect  the  influence  of  the  Society  had  had 
an  effect. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  referred  to  the 
society's  publications,  and  criticised  some 
points  in  the  recent  issue  of  Hints  on  Plant- 
ing Roses.  He  deprecated  the  use  of  the  term 
"Austrian  Briar"  for  the  new  race  raised  by 
M.  Pernet-Ducher,  and  considered  that  the 
Frenchman  should  be  honoured  by  retaining  the 
name  "  Pernettiana,"  by  which  they  were  well 
known.  They  were  derivatives  not  of  any 
Austrian  Briar,  but  of  Rosa  lutea.  Mr.  G. 
Birch,  Peterborough,  suggested  holding  the 
spring  show  on  two  days,  but  it  was  pointed  out 
that  this  was  contrary  to  rules. 

Alterations  of  Rules. — Several  alterations 
in  the  rules  necessitated  by  the  changes  in  the 
secretarial  office  were  submitted  to  the  meet- 
ing.    These  were  as  follows  : — 

PROPOSED  ALTERATIONS  IN  RULES  AND  BY-LAWS. 

Rules  2,  6,  9,  11,  13,  16,  18,  and  20.— Insert  the  words 
"Honorary  Secretary  or  Honorary  Secretaries"  in- 
stead of  "  Secretary  "  or  "  Hon.   Secretary." 

Rules  9,  11,  16  &  18.— Insert  the  words  "  The  Deputy 
President"  after  the  word  "President"  in  Rules  9,  16 
and  18,  and  before  the  words  "  Hon.  Secretary "  in 
Rule  11. 

Rule  9. — After  "  Acting  Vice-President©  for  the  time 
being"   add  "not  to  exceed  twelve  in  number." 

Rule  12.— In  line  1  delete  "  12." 

Rule  15. — In  line  8  after  the  word  "vote"  delete  the 
word  "and"  and  substitute  the  words  "Each  Member." 

Rule  16. — After  the  words  "  Standing  Committees  "  in- 
sert in  line  5  "  (a)  A  Secretarial  Committee  not  exceed- 
ing five  elected  Members  who  shall  control  and  direct 
the  Secretarial  work  of  the  Society.  The  Chairmen  of 
the  Standing  Committees  shall  be  ex-offlcio  Members  of 
this  Committee."  In  line  13  delete  the  word1  "  seven  " 
and  substitute  "  ten."  In  line  20  after  the  word 
•'Society"  add  "and  such  Committee  shall  appoint  one 
of  its  number  as  Editor  of  the  Society's  publications." 
In  line  24  after  the  word  "Each"  insert  "Standing," 
and  delete  the  words  "  have  power  to  "  and  substitute 
"  elect  its  own  Chairman  and  " 

Note. — No  Member  of  the  Council  shall  be  entitled 
to  serve  on  more  than  one  of  the  three  following 
Committees  : — The  Finance  Committee,  the  Exhibi- 
tions Committee  and  the  Publications  Committee. 

Rule  18. — In  line  3  after  the  word  "  Council  "  insert 
"  or  in  any  Standing  Committee." 

By-law  1. — Delete  the  words  in  brackets. 

After  some  discussion  these  were  all  adopted. 
The  alteration  in  by-law  1  was  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  Council  a  free  hand  to  fix  the 
date  of  the  next  exhibition.  Mr.  F.  Dennison 
regretted  that  it  was  suggested  to  alter  the  by- 
law, for  if  the  6how  was  held  before  July  the 
northern  growers  were  handicapped.  Formerly 
July  7  was  the  date  on  which  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  Roses  would  be  out  in  gardens,  but  now 
perhaps  July  4  could  be  considered  the  best  date. 

Mr.  George  Paul  considered  that  the  altera- 
tion was  necessary,  for  the  H. P. sand  Teas  had 
been  to  a  great  extent  supplanted  by  the  newer 
H.T.s.  After  further  discussion  the  alteration 
to  the  by-law   was  carried. 

The  chairman  next  referred  to  the  retirement 
of  the  hon.  secretary,  which  was  a  severe  loss 
to  the  society.  Mr.  Mawley  had  given  most 
valuable  services  and  the  accumulated  experi- 
ence of  thirty-seven  years  to  the  society.  He 
hoped  that  a  more  substantial  recognition 
of  their  secretary's  labours  would  be  made  in 
the  coming  year,  and  moved  a  special  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Mawley.  The  treasurer,  Mr. 
G.  W.  Cook,  seconded.  He  was  glad  that  they 
were  not  losing  him  altogether,  and  that  they 
would  still  have  the  advantage  of  his  ripe  ex- 
perience in  his  new  office  as  president.  It  was 
decided  that  an  honorarium  of  £150  be  given 
to  Mr.  Mawley  as  a  slight  maTk  of  gratitude 
and    esteem.        In   his    reply   to   the   chairman's 
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motion  of  thanks  Mr.  Mawley  said  that  it  was 
very  encouraging  to  him  to  find  that  his  services 
had  been  appreciated  by  the  society  he  had  loved 
and  worked  for  for  so  long.  He  wished,  however, 
to  remind  them  that  he  himself  owed  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  society  for  having  provided 
him  with  a  pleasant  occupation.  The  love  of 
the  Rose  was  inherent  in  most  English  people, 
and  it  was  to  this  fact  that  the  society  owed 
much  of  its  success.  Referring  to  the  reasons 
for  his  retirement,  he  said  that  he  thought  it 
would  be  in  the  interests  both  of  the  show  and 
of  himself.  For  years  he  had  had  no  real 
leisure,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  in  need  of  it. 
He  concluded  by  wishing  his  successors  in  office 
as  pleasant  a  time  as  he  himself  had  enjoyed 
when  discharging  the  secretarial  duties. 

The  result  of  the  election  of  officers  and  coun- 
cil was  next  declared.  The  Rev.  H.  S.  Ark- 
wright  and  Messrs.  A.  R.  Bide,  F.  W.  Harvey, 
B.  Peyman,  and  A.  E.  Protheroe  are  new  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  and  the  office  of  secretary, 
left  open  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Mawley 
as  president,  has  been  filled  by  the  election  of 
two  secretaries,  who  will  act  together — Messrs. 
H.  R.  Darlington  and  Courtney  Page. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  then  moved,  in  a 
short  speech,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Shea,  especially  referring  to  the  ser- 
vices he  had  rendered  to  the  society  as  its  presi- 
dent. This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Cool- 
ing and  passed  with  acclamation  ;  and  the  Coun- 
cil presented  to  Mr.  Shea  the  Dean  Hole  Me- 
morial Medal  as  an  expression  of  the  gratitude 
of  the  members  and  Council  of  the  society.  In 
his  reply  Mr.  Shea  expressed  his  appreciation 
of  the  society's  action,  and  said  that  pleased  as 
he  was  to  have  the  medal  he  was  even  more 
grateful  for  the  kindness  and  sympathy  which 
prompted  the  conferring  of  the  distinction. 

The  Conversazione. 

After  the  meeting  a  conversazione  was  held, 
to  which  members  and  their  friends  were  ad- 
mitted. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Holland  gave  an  address  illustrated 
by  lantern  slides  produced  by  colour  photo- 
graphy and  collected  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Wettern. 
Mr.  Mawley,  the  newly-elected  president  of  the 
society,  commented  on  the  advance  that  had 
taken  place  in  recent  years  in  colour  photo- 
graphy, and  said  it  was  only  lately  that  the 
society  had  interested  itself  in  this  work,  the 
first  colour  photograph  obtained  by  the  society 
appearing  in  their  annual   for   1912. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Mr.  Holland 
pointed  out  some  of  the  defects  of  the  system, 
which  was  far  from  being  accurate.  The  photo- 
graphs of  red  and  crimson  Roses,  in  particular, 
failed  to  give  an  accurate  rendering  of  the  tint 
of  the  petals  or  the  depth  of  colour  in  the  flower. 
Again,  the  green  of  the  foliage  was  usually  either 
too  blue  or  too  brown.  The  colours  most  satis- 
factorily reproduced  were  yellow  and  orange. 
Another  point  referred  to  was  that  the  auto- 
chrome  plate  was  rather  dense  for  the  purpose 
of  projection  from  the  lantern.  Mr.  Holland 
employed  a  powerful  light  in  his  lantern,  but 
more  brilliant  pictures  were  decidedly  more 
pleasing  than   those  of  greater   density. 

Dr.  Hamilton  exhibited  to  the  society  a  series 
of  autochrome  pictures  of  Roses  and  garden 
scenes,  but  he  made  use  of  a  glass  screen  placed 
between  the  lantern  and  the  audience,  and  pro- 
jected his  slides  from  the  back,  focussing  the 
pictures  on  the  screen.  This  is  a  special  form 
of  apparatus  not  generally  available.  The 
photographs  exhibited  by  Mr.  Holland  weTe  in 
part  designed  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  pruning 
and  pegging  down  Roses,  which  were  shown  both 
before  and  after  these  operations,  and  in  various 
stages  of  growth.  Some  of  the  pictures  con- 
sisted of  views  of  Roses  and  Rose  beds  taken 
in  Kew  Gardens  and  in  the  gardens  of  Mr.  Dar- 
lington and  the  Rev.  F.  Page  Roberts.  Illustra- 
tions were  also  given  of  various  methods  of 
staging  Roses  at  exhibitions,  ohiefly  taken  from 
the  City  of  London  Show. 

Altogether  the  slides  shown  were  interesting 
and  varied,  and  were  much  appreciated  by  the 
audience.  Both  before  and  after  the  lecture  an 
appropriate  selection  of  music  and  songs  was 
performed. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

ANNUAL    CONFERENCE. 

December  9. — In  the  absence  of  the  President, 
Sir  Albert  Rollit,  who  was  unwell,  the  annual 
Conference  of  this  society  was  presided  over  oy 
Mr.  Bevan  at  Essex  Hall,  Strand. 

The  first  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  M.  Mills, 
whose  subject  was  "The  Cultivation  of  Single- 
flowered  Chrysanthemums."  He  prefaced  nis 
lecture  by  remarking  that  whilst  for  a  con- 
siderable period  the  growing  popularity  of  the 
Japanese  type  of  Chrysanthemum  ousted  the 
singles  from  favour,  there  was  now  an  increas- 
ingly large  number  of  admirers  for  the  single 
flowers,  and  he  claimed  that  they  were  indis- 
pensable. This  type  was  of  simple  cultivation, 
free-flowering  and  possessed  good  lasting  quali- 
ties in  a  cut  state.  Mr.  Mills  described  the 
cultivation  of  the  plants  from  the  taking  of  the 
cuttings  to  the  cutting  down  of  the  old  plants 
to  furnish  stools  and  cuttings  for  the  next  season, 
illustrating  the  various  operations  by  the  aid  of 
good  lantern  slides.  He  insisted  on  the  neces- 
sity for  early  stopping  of  the  shoots  in  order 
to  obtain  sturdy,  branched  plants,  and  that  the 
plants  should  be  grown  in  as  cool  conditions  as 
the  weather  permitted.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Mills  showed  on  the  screen  a  selection  of 
plants  and  flowers  grown  under  his  charge  at 
Coombe  Court. 

Mr.  Thos.  Stevenson  then  dealt  with  "  The 
Best  Singles  and  Some  Others,"  and  also  illus- 
trated his  lecture  with  many  excellent  lantern 
slides.  At  the  outset  Mr.  Stevenson  disarmed 
criticism  by  reminding  his  audience  that  any 
selection  of"  best  or  worst  varieties  was  of  neces- 
sity a  matter  of  personal  taste  and  opinion,  and 
that  he  did  not  expect  others  to  agree  with  him. 
Single-flowered  Chrysanthemums,  _  _  he  con- 
tinued, may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
three  classes  :  (1)  The  large-flowered  ex- 
hibition varieties;  (2)  spray- flowered  sorts 
which  are  eminently  suitable  for  cutting 
purposes ;  (3)  those  best  suited  to  be  grown  as 
pot  plants ;  and  he  insisted  that  the  first  two 
must  be  considered  distinct,  as  it  was  but  rarely 
that  a  variety  could  be  grown  successfully  for 
both  purposes.  As  regards  "  quality  "  in  a 
Chrysanthemum  bloom,  this  somewhat  elusive 
character  was,  he  considered,  largely  due 
to  the  amount  of  substance  in  the  ray  florets, 
which  assured  lasting  properties.  In  his 
opinion  the  flower  with  quite  flat  florets  was 
nearly  always  of  poor  quality,  and  usually  it 
would  be  found  that  it  was  those  with  fluted 
florets  which  were  of  the  highest  standard.  To 
obtain  this  desired  high  quality  good  cultiva- 
tion and  the  selection  of  the  right  bud  were 
essential.  Neglect  of  the  latter  point  often  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  too  many  florets. 
As  a  rule,  he  thought  that  very  large  singles 
were  not  desirable,  if  only  because  the  side  view 
of  such  blooms  was  not  at  all  good,  and  besides 
this  they  generally  travel  badly.  He  laid 
down  that  simplicity  and  colouring  were  the 
best  attributes  of  the  single  Chrysanthemum. 
He  ventured  to  formulate  the  ideal  exhibition 
flower  as  being  from  4  inches  to  6  inches  across, 
with  three  or  four  rows  of  "  petals,"  and  the 
"eye"  clearly  seen,  but  not  over  large.  (Later 
in  'the  evening,  in  reply  to  a  question,  Mr. 
Stevenson  supplemented  the  last  by  saying  that 
he  liked  the  eye  to  be  one-fifth  the  size  of  thp 
whole  flower).  The  stems  should  be  erect,  but 
not  unduly  stiff,  and  the  foliage  not  above 
medium  size.  Amongst  the  varieties  mentioned 
as  being  of  the  best  quality  were  Charles  Kings- 
ley,  Joan  Edwards,  Manor  House,  Terra-cotta 
(especially  recommended  for  conservatory  decora- 
tion), Mary  Anderson  (of  which  a  charming 
spray  was  shown),  Eureka,  Mensa,  Mrs.  Loo 
Thompson,  Gloria,  Buttercup,  Portia,  Miranda. 
Merstham  Jewel,  Molly  Godfrey,  Mary  Riches, 
and  Red  Star. 

Mr.  Percy  Cragg's  paper  was  entitled  "  Hints 
on  the  Future  Raising  of  Single  Chrysanthe 
mums."  His  remarks,  he  said,  were  addressed 
to  amateur  rather  than  to  professional  gardeners. 
He  felt  that  there  was  a  great  future  for 
this  type,  but  at  present  there  were  rather 
serious  limitations.  As  compared  with  the 
Japanese  section,  the  season  was  too  short. 
Ignoring,  for  the  moment,  the  border  varieties, 
the  season  of  the  singles  was  approximatelv 
from    mid-October   to    mid-December.        He   felt 


that  the  best  way  to  lengthen  the  season  would1 
be  to  work  in  the  border  varieties  and  the 
earliest  of  the  pot  plants  to  lengthen  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season.  There  is,  he  said,  at 
present  a  weakness  in  the  spray  type  of  single 
Chrysanthemum.  They  are  good  as  pot  plants, 
but  when  cut,  the  petals  soon  flag.  Very  few 
sorts  are  equally  good  for  sprays  and  for  ex- 
hibition purposes.  His  aim,  when  raising  new 
varieties,  was  to  first  get  the  desired  type,  then 
select  for  colour  and  form,  but  the  results 
always  show  a  very  mixed  race,  and  it  was 
like  groping  in  the  dark.  Inasmuch  as  the  new 
type  which  he  considered  might  be  obtained 
would  be  of  little  commercial  value,  it  was 
rather  the  work  of  the  interested  amateur  than 
that  of  the  trade  grower  to  experiment  in  that 
direction.  The  anemone-centred  flower,  of  which 
Snow  Queen  is  an  almost  ideal  bloom,  would  be- 
come popular.  The  variety  Kathleen  May  had 
a  good  centre,  but  the  outer  florets  were  irregu- 
lar. Some  seedlings  which  he  has  raised  at 
Heston  approach  the  Collerette  Dahlia  in  style 
and  others  seem  to  imitate  the  Stellate  Cine- 
raria, and  he  felt  that  these  could  well  be  deve- 
loped. Perfume  in  the  flowers  and  foliage  was 
also  desirable.  For  pot  plants,  Mr.  Cragg  was 
of  the  opinion  that  the  ideal  was  dwarf  plants 
from  2  feet  to  2  feet  6  inches  in  height,  and 
bearing  about  thirty  flowers.  With  regard  to 
the  pollination  of  the  flowers,  Mr.  Cragg 
gave  an  admirable  exposition  of  the  process. 
His  method  was  to  cut  the  flowers  to  be  worked 
upon  with  quite  long  stems,  and  place  them  'n 
water  in  a  sunny  room,  where  they  can  be  easily 
looked  after.  If  the  water  is  changed  fre- 
quently and  the  stems  wiped  dry  before  being 
replaced  good  seed  will  ripen  freely  on  most 
sorts.  When  ripe,  the  6eed-heads  are  placed  in 
seed-pockets  duly  labelled.  The  best  time  for 
sowing  is  early  February,  and  if  placed  in  a 
temperature  of  50°  Fahr.  the  seed  will  germinate 
i.i  three  to  six  days,  and  in  three  or  four  weeks 
Che  seedlings  should  have  two  complete  leaves. 
If  grown  in  ordinary  conditions,  these  seedlings- 
flower  the  same  year. 

The   Discussion. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis  had  hoped  the  lecturers  would 
discuss  the  relative  size  of  the  disc  of  the- 
flowers;  in  many  cases  he  thought  it  was  too- 
large.  The  shape  of  the  disc  was  also  impor- 
tant when  formulating  the  ideal  bloom.  With 
the  general  disappearance  of  the  old  variety 
Progne  from  gardens,  the  Violet  perfume,, 
which  had  many  admirers,  seemed  to  have  also 
disappeared,  but  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  in  the 
near  future  we  should  have  a  race  of  Chrysan- 
themums possessing  in  an  increased  degree  the 
Violet  perfume.  Mr.  Curtis  spoke  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  explaining  verbally  the  most  simple 
operations  and  congratulated  Mr.  Cragg  on  the 
lucidity  of  his  explanation  of  pollination. 

Mr.  C-  Harman  Payne  also  spoke  of  the  Violet 
scent  which  was  present  in  Progne,  and  said  that 
it  was  the  topic  of  several  years  ago,  when  i 
class  for  Chrysanthemum  blooms  possessing  per- 
fume was  open  for  competition  at  a  provincial 
show.  An    exhibitor    electrified    some    of    the 

judges  by  staging  a  goodly  assortment  _  of 
flowers  possessing  perfume,  but  an  investigation 
showed  that  the  scent  was  due  to  a  chemical 
addition. 

In  reply  to  questions  on  various  matters  of 
cultivation,  Mr.  Mills  contended  that  the  term 
"Anemone,"  as  applied  to  the  new  type  of 
single  Chrysanthemum,  was  a  misnomer,  and 
that  "  Scabious-flowered  "  would  be  more  appro- 
priate. 

Mr.  Cragg,  replying  to  Mr.  Curtis,  said  that 
the  seed  matured  in  four  to  six  weeks.  He  had 
no  knowledge  of  its  period  of  vitality,  because 
he  always  sowed  very  soon  after  the  seed  be- 
came ripe. 


A  meeting  of  the  Executive    Committee    was  - 
held  on  the  14th  inst.,  Mr.  T.  Bevan  presiding. 

The  financial  statement  was  submitted  and 
approved.  In  spite  of  the  adverse  circumstances, 
it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  all  liabilities  will  be 
discharged  up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  leave 
a  small  balance  in  hand  without  drawing  from 
the  reserve  fund. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  year's  accounts  should 
be  made  up  to  December '31  as  usual,  and    be  ■ 
printed  with  the  annual  report  for  circulation  at  - 
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the  annual  meeting,  which  will  be  held  at  Carr's 
Restaurant,  Strand,  on  February  1,   1915. 

The  Crystal  Palace  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  Naval  Authorities,  no  decision  regarding  the 
shows  for  1915  was  arrived  at,  but  it  is  intended 
to  hold  shows  either  there  or  elsewhere  if  at  all 
practicable. 

The  dates  of  the  meetings  of  the  Executive 
Committee  were  fixed  as  follows  : — September 
20,  October  18,  November  15,  and  December  13, 
1915,  and  January  17,  1916.  The  Floral  Com- 
mittee will  hold  its  meetings  on  September  20, 
October  4,  18,  and  25,  November  3,  15,  29,  and 
December  8,  1915. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Floral  Committee  will 
be  held  at  the  Old  Burton  Tavern,  Cheapside, 
on  January  13  next. 


THE   WOMEN'S    AGRICULTURAL    AND 
HORTICULTURAL  INTERNATIONAL  UNION. 

December  3. — The  fifteenth  annual  meeting, 
which  was  held  at  the  new  Bedford  College 
for  Women,  Regent's  Park,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Miss  Tuke,  principal  of  the  college,  on 
this  date,  was  well  attended.  The  annual  report 
recorded  68  new  members  since  the  previous 
annual  meeting,  and  there  are  now  346  sub- 
scribing members.  H.R.H.  Prince6s  Louise, 
Duchess  of  Argyll,  is  the  president  of  the  union, 
whose  members  are  principally  farmers,  small- 
holders, gardeners,  and  teachers.  The  hon. 
secretary,  Mrs.  T.  Chamberlain,  said  that, 
in  addition  to  the  normal  inquiries  for 
skilled  women  gardeners,  the  Union  has 
filled  vacancies  in  private  gardens,  caused 
by  the  ready  response  of  the  men  to  the  call 
for  active  service.  These  were,  of  course,  tem- 
porary posts,  but  there  were  indications  of  an 
increased  demand,  and  it  is  most  essential  that 
only  thoroughly  capable  members  are  recom- 
mended for  employment. 

Professor  Fraser  Story  then  gave  a  lecture 
on  "  Forestry  :  Continental  Methods,  and 
the  Need  to  Copy  Them."  He  said  that 
few  countries  possessed  such  beautiful  speci- 
men trees  or  such  fine  collections  as  this 
country,  but  we  are  behind  our  neighbours  as 
regards  forestry  proper.  He  illustrated  ex- 
amples of  the  gnarled  twisted  trees,  which  are 
often  seen  in  our  woods,  and  compared  them 
with  views  taken  in  Continental  forests,  such 
ae.  the  Pine  woods  of  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Germany,  which  have  great  commercial  value. 
The  Oak  forests  of  Hungary  were  also  illus- 
trated, and  he  drew  particular  attention  to  the 
undergrowth  of  Beech  and  Birch,  which  yielded 
a  revenue  whilst  the  Oaks  were  maturing,  and 
also  fed  the  soil  with  their  fallen  leaves.  In 
conclusion.  Professor  Story  said  that  if  every 
stick  of  timber  fit  for  uee  in  England  had  to 
be  cut  it  would  only  yield  a  ten  months'  supply. 


ROYAL    SCOTTISH    ARBORICULTURAL. 

AFFORESTING  SAND  DUNES. 

The  members  of  the  Aberdeen  branch  of  this 
society  met  recently  in  the  University  Buildings, 
Aberdeen,  when  there  was  a  good  attendance, 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Sydney  J.  Gammell,  of 
Drumtochty.  The  usual  routine  business  in- 
cluded a  reiteration  of  the  demand  for  the  in- 
stitution of  bursaries  and  extension  lectures  in 
connection  with  forestry  in  the  shires  of  Aber- 
deen, Banff  and  Kincardine.  The  chief  item  on 
the  agenda,  however,  was  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Peter 
Leslie,  B.Sc.,  lecturer  in  forestry  at  Aberdeen 
University,  on  "  Planting  of  the  Sand  Dunes  at 
Culbin."  Mr.  Leslie  stated  that  one  of  the 
most  striking  illustrations  that  they  pos- 
sessed in  this  country  of  lands  otherwise  useless 
being  reclaimed  and  made  of  economic  value  by 
means  of  afforestation  was  afforded  by  the  ex- 
periments which  had  been  carried  out  during  the 
last  100  years  on  the  large  stretches  of  sand 
known  as  the  Maviston  and  the  Culbin  Sands, 
situated  on  the  Morayshire  and  Nairnshire  coasts 
between  the  rivers  Nairn  and  Findhorn.  In  both 
localities  the  sands  could  be  separated  into  three 
zones.  The  large  sand  hills  on  the  north,  often 
over  100  feet  in  height,  were  nearest  the  coast. 
Inland  they  were  succeeded  by  medium-sized 
dunes,  which  again  merged  into  a  flat  area  of 
sand  2  to  3  feet  deep.  The  flat  sand  usually 
covered  a  moss  formation,  which  in  the  case  of 
Maviston  was  a  continuation  of  the  bog  of  Loch 


Loy,  further  to  the  west.  At  Maviston,  on  the 
.Brodie  estate,  the  flat  areas  were  well  wooded. 
They  contained  trees  of  various  age6,  which  for 
the  most  part  had  been  reproduced  by  natural 
regeneration.  There  was  no  sharp  or  well-defined 
boundary  between  that  low-lying  and  compara- 
tively level  area  and  the  hummocky  dunes  into 
which  it  gradually  merged.  In  parts  the  latter 
also  were  well  wooded,  but  those  nearest  to  the 
large  sand  hills  were  as  yet  covered  only  with  a 
few  rabbit-pruned  trees  which  were  struggling 
to  make  headway  in  spite  of  the  adverse  condi- 
tions with  which  they  had  to  contend. 

The  large  sandhills,  of  which  there  were 
several  at  Maviston,  flanked  those  dunes  to  the 
north  and  west.  Two  of  them  were  of  special 
interest  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  destroyed  or  were  continuing  to  destroy  the 
plantations  lying  in  their  path.  They  had  no 
bent  growing  on  their  surfaces,  and  were  both 
making  comparatively  rapid  progress.  On  the 
Brodie  estate  the  whole  area  under  Scots  Pine 
on  the  bog  land  and  the  flat  of  sand,  as  well  as 
on  the  spaces  between  the  sand  hills,  amounted 
to  220  acres. 

A  Buried  Estate. 

Although  the  Maviston  sands  had  a  grandeur 
of  their  own,  they  were  comparatively  insigni- 
ficant when  contrasted  with  the  main  body  of 
sand  at  Culbin,  three  miles  further  eastward. 
The  Culbin  Sands  proper  covered  an  aTea  four 
miles  long  by  two  miles  broad.  In  the  valleys 
the  old  land  surface  often  came  to  view.  The 
furrows  made  by  the  plough  200  years  ago  were 
still  visible.  The  place  was  a  happy  hunting 
ground  for  antiquarian  treasures.  The  old  bed 
of  the  Findhorn,  which,  watered  the  alluvial 
meadows  that  at  one  time  formed  the  most  fer- 
tile agricultural  land  of  Moray,  could  still  be 
traced.  The  history  of  the  estate  was  associated 
with  that  of  the  family  of  Kinnaird.  About  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century  Freskin,  a  rich 
Flemish  merchant,  who  gave  the  King  financial 
assistance,  acquired  large  tracts  of  land  in  the 
north  of  Scotland.  He  died  in  1171,  leaving  the 
whole  of  Sutherlandshire  to  his  son  Hugh,  who 
was  the  first  authentic  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of 
Sutherland.  His  second  son,  William,  acquired 
the  estates  of  Duffus,  in  Morayshire.  From  him 
the  Dukes  of  Atholl  were  descended.  Another 
family,  the  De  Moravians,  were  settled  at  Culbin 
at  the  same  time  that  William  was  settled  at 
Duffus.  In  1400  Thomas  Kinnarrd  married  the 
heiress  of  the  De  Moravians.  The  estate  was 
settled  on  their  second  son,  whose  descendants 
retained  possession  until  their  heritage  was 
ruined  by  a  sudden  incursion  of  sand  from  the 
west  in  the  autumn  of  1694.  The  largest  part  of 
the  lands  of  Culbin  are  now  included  in  the  estate 
of  Moy.  To  the  east  of  Moy  lies  the  estate  of 
Binsness,  and  to  the  south  the  small  property  of 
Kincorth.  Between  Brodie  and  Moy  are  situated 
the  low  woods  of  the  estate  of  Dalvey.  Kincorth, 
Dalvey  and  Moy  all  present  features  of  consider- 
able interest  to  the  forester,  but  in  recent  years 
the  experiments  at  Binsnes6  have  been  attract- 
ing much  attention.  The  larger  part  of  the 
woods  of  Binsness  had  been  planted  on  the 
medium-sized  dunes,  the  species  chiefly  employed 
being  Scots  Pine.  A  small  area  was  planted  with 
a  mixture  of  Scots  and  Corsican  Pine6  in  1903. 
The  Corsican  had  completely  surpassed  the  Scots 
in  height  and  growth.  The  success  seemed  to  be 
due  to  its  adaptability  for  growing  on  sand  and 
its  power  of  resisting  wind.  Planting  operations 
were  also  extended  to  the  large  sandhills  on  the 
north.  As  they  were,  to  begin  with,  quite  bare 
of  covering,  it  was  specially  necessary  to  see  that 
they  were  properly  fixed  before  carrying  out  any 
planting.  The  sands  were  fixed  with  Marram 
Grass.  In  the  area  where  the  planting  was  to 
take  place  Spruce  branches  were  laid  down  with 
their  ends  inserted  in  the  sand  on  the  windward 
side.  The  cost  of  planting  was  not  high — 30s. 
per  acre,  exclusive  of  fencing.  The  Binsness 
plantation  would  undoubtedly  in  years  to  come 
form  a  splendid  monument  to  the  care  which  the 
Cihadwick  family  had  bestowed  on  their  forma- 
tion. 

Mr.  Leslie,  in  conclusion,  mentioned  that  two 
years  ago  the  Balgownie  golf  links — the  river 
Don  separates  this  area  from  the  northern  boun- 
daries of  the  city  of  Aberdeen — were  threatened 
by  sand  blowing  through  the  gulleys  and  clefts 
which  formed  breaks  in  the  embankment  that 
ran  along  the,  6ea  coast.     On  his  predecessor's 


advice  gratings  were  placed  across  those  en- 
trances so  that  they  might  be  filled  up  and  make 
the  outer  dune  continuous.  As  an  extra  pre- 
caution the  sloping  sand  on  the  seaward  side  of 
the  embankment  was  planted  with  Marram 
Grass  and  Elymus  arenarius.  At  first  it  was 
feared  that  the  sea  would  wash  out  these  grasses, 
but  instead  of  this  happening  the  grasses  had 
driven  back  the  sea,  and  the  sand  which  they 
were  collecting  seemed  to  be  forming  a  new  em- 
bankment or  dune  some  15  yards  in  advance  of 
the  old  one.  Since  the  grasses  were  planted  the 
Don  had  changed  its  ohannel,  retreating  from 
the  Balgownie  side  towards  the  south ;  but  it 
might  be  too  far-fetched  to  attribute  that  adven- 
turous departure  from  traditional  habits  on  the 
part  of  the  venerable  and  ancient  river  to  the 
influence  of  those  interesting  but  simple  experi- 
ments. 


THE    WEATHER. 


THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

Week  ending  December  16. 
A  Remarkably  Wet  Week. — Another  unseasonably 
warm  week,  and  the  third  in  succession.  During  the 
past  week  there  were  only  two  warm  days,  all  the 
other  days  being  of  about  average  temperature.  With 
one  exception,  however,  the  nights  were  all  unusually 
warm  for  the  time  of  year,  and  on  the  one  cold  night 
the  exposed  thermometer  registered  only  9°  of  frost. 
The  ground  is  at  the  present  time  1°  warmer  than  is 
seasonable,  both  at  1  foot  and  2  feet  deep.  Rain  fell 
on  six  days,  and  to  the  total  depth  of  23  inches,  bring- 
ing up  the  aggregate  fall  for  the  past  fortnight  to  over 
4  inches,  and  making  this  the  heaviest  rainfall 
recorded  here  in  any  previous  fortnight  since  Decem- 
ber, 1911,  or  for  three  years,  when  it  was  slightly  ex- 
ceeded. During  the  fortnight  in  question  19  gallons  if 
rainwater  came  through  the  bare  soil  percolation 
gauge,  and  15£  gallons  through  that  on  which  short 
grass  is  growing.  Both  gauges  are  a  yard  square  and 
2£  feet  deep.  On  the  night  of  the  9th  inst.  1£  inch 
of  rain  fell,  which  is  an  exceptionally  heavy  quantity 
for  any  single  day  or  night.  The  sun  shone  on  an 
average  for  only  21  minutes  a  day,  which  is  49  minutes 
a  day  short  of  the  mean  duration  for  the  middle  of 
December.  Calms  and  light  airs  as  a  rule  prevailed. 
There  was  a  seasonable  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  E.  if.,  Bcrkhamsted. 
December  16,  19U. 

THE  WEATHER  IN  SCOTLAND. 

The  weather  during  November  has  been  variable,  mild 
with  rain  at  the  beginning,  cold,  with  occasional  night- 
frosts  from  the  14th  to  the  26th,  and  wet  and  stormy  at 
the  end  of  the  month.  The  total  rainfall  was  3.82  inches, 
with  the  greatest  fall  of  062  inch  on  the  8th,  the  num- 
ber of  rainy  days  being  20.  The  total  amount  of  sun- 
shine was  63.9  hours,  distributed  over  nineteen  days,  th° 
two  brightest  days  being  the  12th  and  17th,  with  seven 
hours  of  sunshine  each.  The  barometric  pressure  for 
the  month  varied  from  30.53  inches  on  the  18th  to 
29  inches  on  the  30th,  the  mean  for  the  month  being 
29.75  inches.  The  mean  maximum  temperature  was 
45.97°,  with  the  highest  maximum  of  53°  on  the  9th 
and  the  lowest  maximum  of  38°  on  the  15th  and  17th. 
The  mean  minimum  temperature  was  36.53°,  the  highest 
and  lowest  minima  being  51°  and  29°  on  the  9th  and 
18th  respectively.  These  figures  give  a  mean  tempera- 
ture for  the  month  of  41.25°,  with  an  absolute  ranee 
of  24°  and  a  mean  range  of  9.44°.  On  the  grass  the 
thermometer  varied  from  50°  to  22.5°,  with  a  mean  of 
33°.  The  relative  humidity  of  the  air  was  88°,  while 
the  soil  temperature  at  a  depth  of  18  inches  fell  from 
47°  to  40°.—  James  MatJoch,  St.  Andrews  Training  Col- 
lege, Kirkton  of  Mains,  near  Dundee. 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr-  George  Mollison,  formerly  Gardener  to  P.  J. 
Home  Rigg,  Esq.,  Tarvit,  Cupar,  Fife,  as  Gardener 
to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Northesk,  Ethie 
Castle,  Forfar.  [Thanks  for  Is.  for  R.G.O.F.  box. 
—Eds.] 

W.  H.  Woodsford.  for  the  past  three  years  Gar- 
dener at  Clapton  Court,  Crewkerne,  Somerset,  and 
previously  Foreman  at  Forde  Abbey,  as  Gardener  to, 
H.  Rungb,  Esq.,  Chilworthy  House,"  Chard,  Somerset- 
shire. 

W.  Morgan,  for  the  last  five  and  a  half  years  Gar- 
dener at  Black  well  Court,  Bromsgrove,  as  Gar- 
dener and  Bailiff  to  the  Princess  Alice  Orphanage, 
New   Ascot,    Birmingham. 

Mr-  H.  Smith,  for  8  years  Foreman  at  Moor  Hall, 
Cookham,  as  Gardener  to  B.  H.  Mardon,  Esq., 
Haileywood,   Shiplake,   Henley-on-Thames. 

Mr-  Alexander  McLean,  formerly  Gardener  to 
L.  A.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Laragh  House,  Bandon,  County 
Cork,  as  Gardener  to  C.  A.  Law,  Esq.,  New  Park, 
Blackrock,  County  Dublin. 

Mr-  John  Morrison-  for  the  past  5  years  Gardener 
to  Mrs.  Arthur  Catzer,  at  Heaselands.  Haywank- 
Heath,  Suesex,  as  Gardener  to  Miss  M.  H.  Knobel 
Harman,  Grayswood  Place,  Haatemere,  Surrey. 
[Thanks  for  Is.  6d.  for  R.G.O.F.  box.— Eds.] 

Mr-  A-  J.  Jones,  for  the  past  7  years  Gardener  to. 
J.  Fisher,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Higham  Barsenthwaite  Lake, 
Cockermouth,  Cumberland,  as  Gardener- Manager  to 
W.  H.  A.  Dbterding,  Esq.,  Kelling  Hall,  Holt. 
Norfolk. 

Mr-  E.  Young,  formerlv  Gardener  at  Bentley  Priory, 
Stanmore,  as  Gardener  and  Bailiff  to  Francis  R. 
PRYOR,   Esq.,    Woodfield,  Hatfield,   Hertfordshire. 
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MARKETS. 


COVENT  GARDEN,    December  16. 
Cut  Flowers,  &c.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 
Arums  (Richardias) 

per  doz.  . .     3  6-50 

Azalea,  white,  per 

doz.  bunches..  4  0-46 
Bouvardia,    white, 

per  doz.  bun. . .  5  0-60 
Camellias,     white, 

per  doz.  blooms  19-20 
Carnations,        per 

dozen    blooms, 

best   American 

varieties  ..  16-20 
^-  smaller,        per 

doz.  bunches..  12  0-15  0 
^—  Carola    (crim- 

son),extra  large    2  6-30 

—  Malmaison.per 
doz.       blooms 

pink  . .  12  0-15  0 

<Christmas      roses, 

per  doz.  . .     19-20 

-Chrysanthemum, 
specimen 
blooms,  white, 
per  doz.         . .    2  0-30 
-—  yellow  per  doz.     2  0-26 
j—  pink  ,,  19-20 

—  bronze       ,,  19-20 

—  white,  medium 

per  doz.  . .     16-19 

—  coloured,     per 

doz 13-19 

_ —  Spray,     white, 

per  doz.  bun...  5  0-80 
. yellow,    per 

doz.  bun.  . .  5  0-70 
j pink,       per 

doz.  bun.  ..  5  0-80 
bronze,    per 

doz.  bun.  . .  5  0-80 
Daffodils,      single, 

per  doz.  bun.  18  0-21  0 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  2  6-30 
ffardenias,  per  box 

pf    15    and    IS 

blooms . .  . .  4  0-50 
HyaciDths,  Roman, 

12's,    per   doz. 

bunches  ..  10  0-12  0 

Lapageria  alba,  per 

doz.  blooms   . .      —   — 
Lilac,    white,    per 

doz.  sprays    . .     4  0-50 

—  mauve  ..     5  0-60 
Lilium      auratum, 

per  bunch      . .     2  6-30 


s.d.  s.d. 


2  9- 


2  0- 
1  6- 


3  0 
3  0 


3  0 

2  6 


16-20 
10   — 


15  0   — 
10  0-12  0 
8  0-90 


Lilium  longiflorum, 
per  doz.,    long 
short 

—  lancif ol iu  m 
album,  long  .. 

short    .. 

rubrum,  per 

doz.,  long 

short    . . 

Lily-of-  the  -Valley, 

per       dozen 

bunches : 

—  extra  special  . . 

—  special . . 

—  ordinary 
Marguerites,      per 

doz.  bunches  . . 
Narcissus,       Soliei 

d'or,     per      doz. 

bun 

Orchids,  per  doz. : 

—  Cattleya 

—  Cypripedium. . 

—  Odontoglossum 
crispum 

Pelargoniums,  per 
doz.  bunches, 
double    scarlet    9  0-10  0 

—  White,  per  doz. 
bunches  . .  10  0-12  0 

Poinsettias,       per 

doz.  blooms  . . 
Roses :    per    dozen 

blooms,  Bride 

—  Kaiserin  Au- 
gusta  Victoria 

—  LadyHillingdon 

—  Liberty 

—  Madame  A. 
Chatenay 

—  Melody 

—  My  Maryland.. 

—  Niphetos 

—  Prince  de  Bul- 
garie     . . 

—  Richmond 

—  Sunburst 

—  White  Crawford 
Spiraea,  white,  per 

doz.  bunches.. 
Tuberoses,  on  Btems, 
per  doz. 

—  short,  per  doz. 
Violets, English,per 

doz.  bunches  . . 

—  Princess  of 
Wales, doz.  bun.     3  6-50 

White  Heather,  per 
doz.  bunches  . . 


2  0- 


4  6-50 


9  0-10  0 
16-20 


2  0-30 


9  0-12  0 
0-3  0 


6-3  0 
3-16 
6-5  0 


1 
1 
2 

16-40 
2  «-  3  0 
16-26 
13-16 


2  6- 
2  6- 


3  6 

4  0 


2  0-30 
2  0-30 


8  0-10  0 


0  9 
0  5- 


0 


2  0-26 


4  0-60 


Anemones,      pink, 

per  doz.  bun. . .  19-20 
Mimosa,  per  hunch  0  10-  1  0 
Narcissus,      Paper 

White,  per  doz. 

bunches  ...     16-20 

—  Soleil  d'Or      ..     2  6-30 


French  Flowers. 

Violets,  single,  per 


doz.  bunches. 

-  Parma,         per 
large  bunch   . . 


2  6-30 


Ranunculus,  scarlet 

and  orange  . .  —  — 
Remarks. — Although  the  wet  weather  has  not  favoured 
the  cut  flower  business,  a  great  improvement  is 
already  noticed,  and  the  prospects  appear  bright  for 
a  good  ChristmaB  trade.  Large  quantities  of  flowers 
are  being  dispatched  this  week  to  the  provinces.  At 
present  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  shortage  in 
supplies,  but  prices  this  morning  were,  for  most  sub- 
jects, a  trifle  firmer ;  Liliums  and  Roses  showed  the 
greatest  advance.  Roman  Hyacinths  are  more  plenti- 
ful and  the  quality  much  better.  A  few  bunches  of 
Single  Daffodils.  Scarlet  and  White  Tulips  were  on 
sale  to-day.  Poinsettias  are  selling  better :  it  is  ex- 
pected that  there  will  be  large  quantities  of  these 
flowers  available  next  week  for  Christmas  decorations. 
Supplies  of  Chrysanthemums  appear  to  be  sufficient 
for  the  demand,  but  their  prices  are  advancing.  The 
supplies  of  Holly  and  Mistleto  appear  to  be  limited, 
and  prices  are  at  present  very  high.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  all  other  Evergreens.  French  flowers  are 
more  plentiful  than  last  week,  but  the  consignments 
arrive  very  irregularly.  Narcissus  Paper  White  ap- 
pears to  withstand  the  long  journey  best.  Several 
pads  of  Violets  are  to  band,  but  very  few  of  the 
flowers  are  in  a  saleable  condition  ;  and  this  is  true  of 
Pink  Anemones,  Ranunculus,  and  Mimosa,  but  large 
bunches  of  Parma  Violets  are  not  affected  so  much. 
Dutch  Lilac  is  arriving  in  a  fair  condition.  Yellow 
Narcissus  from  Scilly  reaches  the  market  in  an  ex- 
cellent condition. 

Plants  in  Pots.  &c. :   Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 


Aralia       Sieboldii, 

dozen 

Araucaria    excelsa, 

per  dozen 
Asparagus    plumo- 

sus  nanus,  per 

dozen  . . 

—  Sprengeri 
Aspidistra,  perdoz. 

green    . . 

—  variegated 
Azaleas,  white  and 

coloured,     per 
dozen 
Begonia  Gloire    de 
Lorraine,    4S's, 
per  dozen 


8.  d.  b.  d. 

4  0-60 

18  0-21  0 

10  0-12  0 
6  0-80 

18  0-30  0 
30  0-60  0 

36  0-42  0 

10  0-12  0 

4  0    — 
6  0   — 


Cacti,  various,  per 

tray  of  15's     .. 

tray  of  12's     . . 
C  h  r  y  s  a  n  themum , 

48's,  per  dozen    6  0-12  0 
Cocos  Weddeliana, 

48's,  per  doz.  . .  18  0-30  0 

■ 60"s,per  doz.     8  0-12  0 

Croton,  per   dozen  18  0-30  6 
Cyclamen,  48's,  per 

doz 9  0-12  0 

Dracaena,       green, 

per  dozen       . .  10  0-12  0 
Erica,    gracilis, 

thumbs,  per 

doz.       . .         . .     3  0-50 
48's, perdoz.    8  0-90 


Plants  in  Pots,  &c.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cont. 


Erica         hyemalis, 
4S's,  per  doz.  . . 

—  —  alba 

—  nivalis,    48's, 
per  dozen 

—  —  thumbs, 
per  doz. 

Ferns,  in    thumbs, 
per  100 . . 

—  in    small     and 
large  60's 

—  in      48'a,      per 
dozen    .. 

—  choicer     sorts, 
per  dozen 

—  in      32's,      per 
doz. 

Geonoma    gracilis, 
60's,  per  dozen 

—  larger,  each   .. 
Hyacinths,  Roman, 

in    flower,    per 
dozen  „ 


c:  Avera 

s..d  s.d. 

S  0-10  0 
10  0-12  0 

9  0-10  0 

3  0-50 

8  0-12  0 

12  0-i0  0 

6  0-60 

8  0-12  0 

10  0-18  0 

6  0-80 
2  6-76 

2  0-23 


Kentia  Belmore- 
ana,  per  dozen 

—  Forsteriaua, 
60's,  per  dozen 

larger,     per 

doz 

Latania  borbonica, 
per  dozen 

Lilium  lancifolium 
album,  per  doz. 

—  —  rubrum, 
per  dozen 

—  longiflorum,  per 

dozen 
Lily-of-the-Valley, 

4S's,  per  dozen 
Marguerites,  in  48's, 

per  doz.,  white 
Phoenix     rupicola, 

each 
Poinsettias,       48's, 

per  doz. 
Tulips,    in    flower, 

per  dozen 


8.  d.  s.  d- 
6  0-80 
4  0-80 


. .  12  0-30  0 


18  0-30  0 
24  0-30  0 
9  0*10  0 
2  6-21  0 
9  0-10  0 
10-13 


Remarks. — This  department  is  busy,  both  with  foliage 
and  flowering  plants.  Tulips  and  Roman  Hyacinths 
in  flower  are  soon  all  purchased,  and  Daffodils  will  te 
obtainable    this    week-end. 

Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices, 

s.d.  s.d. 
Grapes:  Continued  — 

—  English,     Gros 
Col  mar,  per  lb. 

—  Muscat      of 
Alexandria 

—  Canon  Hall,  per 
lb. 

Lychees.perdz.lbs.  18  0-20  0 
Mandarins,  per  case  3  0*10  0 
Nuts,  Almonds,  per 

bag        ..  ..60  0-65  0 

—  Brazils,  pr.cwt.  44  0-66  0 

—  Chestnuts,  per 
bag 

—  Coconuts,     per 
100 

—  Walnuts,  dried, 
per  cwt. 

Oranges,  per  case 

Pears,      American, 

per  barrel 

—  Californian 
per  case 

—  stewing,       per 
bushel..  ..     6  0-70 

Remarks. — There  are  fair  supplies  of  home-grown 
Apples,  0id  large  quantities  from  Nova  Scotia  in 
barrels  of  3  bushels.  The  market  is  also  well  sup- 
plied with  Californian  and  Oregon  Apples,  many  of 
the  fruits  being  highly  coloured.  The  consignments 
of  Pears  from  America,  packed  in  barrels,  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  demand,  and  there  are  cases  of  Pears 
from  Oregon  and  California,  consisting  of  the  varie- 
ties Winter  Nelis  and  Easter  Beurre.  There  is  no 
apparent  shortage  in  the  supply  of  Denia  and  Valencia 
Oranges,  but  Jamaica  and  Jaffa  Oranges  will  be  scarce 
this  season.  Of  Black  Grapes  there  is  a  good  supply, 
but  Muscat  varieties  are,  as  usual  in  December,  a 
limited  quantify.  Nuts  of  all  varieties,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Naples  Chestnuts,  are  plentiful.  The  num- 
ber of  Pineapples  has  decreased  considerably  during 
the  past  week.  E.  H.  R.t  Covent  Garden,  December  16. 
Vegetables:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Apples — 

s.d.  s.d. 

—  English,    cook- 

ing, per  bus.  .. 

4  0-60 

dessert,  per 

£  bushel 

3  0-60 

—  Nova      Scotia, 

per  brl. 

15  0-24  0 

—  United  States, 

per  barrel 

14  0-21  0 

—  Californian, 

per  box 

7  0-,7  6 

—  Oregon,  per  box 

9  0-11  0 

Bananas,  bunch : 

—  Medium 

6  0  — 

—  X-medium 

7  0  — 

—  Extra   .. 

8  0  — 

—  Double  X 

9  0  — 

—  Giant    . . 

10  0-12  0 

—  Red,  per  ton  .. 

£20     - 

—  Jamaica,  p.  ton  £12 

Cobnuts,  per  lb.    .. 

0  5-  0  5* 

Cranberries.per  cast 

6  6-11  6 

Grapes :     Alicante, 

per  lb.  . . 

0  S-  2  0 

—  Almeria,      per 

barrel  of  3  doz. 

lbs 

14  6-21  0 

0  S-  1 


..    2  6-40 


2  0-50 


14  0-24  0 

16  0-20  0 

36  0-68  0 
5  6-22  0 


18  0-22  0 
12  6-15  0 


Asparagus      (Paris 

Green),perbun. 
Beans,  French,  per 

lb 

Beetroot,     per 

bushel 
Brussels     Sprouts, 

per  J  bus. 
Cabbages,  per  tally 
Carrots,  per  cwt.  . . 
Cauliflowers,      per 

tally 
Celeriac,  per  doz. . . 
Celery,  perdoz.  bun. 
Chicory,      Belgian, 

per  lb 

Cucumbers/per  doz. 
Eschallots,    per    £ 

sieve     .. 
Garlic, 'per  lb. 
Globe     artichokes, 

per  doz. 
Herbs,     per     doz. 

bunches 
Horseradish,    Eng- 
lish, per  bundle 


s.d.  s.d. 


s.d.  s.d. 
16-20 


2  6-70 


0  10-  1  0 


n  in-  i  n 

10  0-12  0 
3  0-40 
10   — 

0  8    — 

14  0*16  0 
3  6-40 


Leeks,  per  dozen  . . 
3  6-39     Lettuce,     Cabbage 
and  Cos,  per  doz. 
14-19     Mushrooms,    culti- 
vated, per  lb. . .  0  10-  1  0 
2  6-30       —  Buttons 

Mustard  and  Cress, 
10-13  per  dozen  pun- 

6  0-80  nets 
2  6-30     Onions,  per  cwt.    . . 

Parsnips,   per  cwt. 
0  0-12  0     Peas,  per  lb. 
16-20     Potatos,   new,   per 

7  0-90  lb 

Seakale,    per    doz. 

0  6    —  punnets 

8  0-12  0     Spinach,  per  bus... 
Tomabos,  English, 

2  0-26  per  doz.  lbs.   ..     50-60 

0  6-07       —  seconds  . .     20-40 

—  Teneriffe,     per 

2  6-40  bundle..  ..   14  0-22  0 

Turnip,  English.fper 

2  0-60  cwt 26-30 

Turnip  tops,  p.  bag  16-20 
2  6*  3  0  Watercress  p.  doz.  0  6-  0  S 
Remarks. — Home-grown  Tomatos  are  finishing,  and 
there  is  only  a  limited  supply  of  these  fruits  from 
Teneriffe.  Cucumbers  are  scarce  and  expensive.  A 
few  baskets  of  Madeira  Beans  reached  the  market  this 
week.  Channel  Islands  produce,  including  Beans, 
Potatos,  and  Peas  show  a  slight  increase  in  quantity. 
Trade  is  fairly  steady  in  all  departments.  E.  H.  It., 
Covent  Garden,  December  16. 

PotPtos. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 
Dunbars  —  Up-to- 
date..         ..        6  0-53 
Langworthy  ..     5  3-56 
Kent  ..         ..     4  0-43 

Remarks. — Trade    is  very 
and    supply.     Prices    remain 

week.     Edward  J.  Newborn,  Covent  Garden  and  St.  Pan- 
eras,   December  15. 


Lincoln  s— 

«.d.  g  d. 

Up-to-date 

4  0-43 

King  Edward    . . 

4  0-43 

British  Queen    . . 

4  0-43 

Evergood..        .. 

3  6-39 

Blackland 

3  6-39 

fair,   with    a   good 

demand 

about    the    same 

as    last 

©bituar^. 


John 

death 


.f 


Dumfries, 


Waland- We  regret  to  record  the 
Mr.  John  J.  Waland,  park-keeper, 
after  a  short  illness.  Mr.  Waland 
had  charge  of  the  Dock  and  Greensands  Parks 
of  the  Town  Council  of  Dumfries,  and  was  in 
the  employ  of  the  Corporation  in  this  capacity 
foT  a  long  period. 


WmWm 
urrrtepoivienU 


Black  Alicante  Grapes  :  W .  M.  From  the 
very  meagre  specimens  sent,  some  of  which 
were  decayed,  it  is  difficult  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  the  flavour.  We  are  rather 
doubtful  as  to  whether  the  variety  is  Black 
Alicante. 

Mealy  Bug  on  Vines  :  /.  E.,  Hanwell.  For  your 
house  containing  about  1,260  cubic  feet  you 
may,  while  the  vine  is  dormant,  use  2j  oz. 
sodium  cyanide,  5  ozs.  sulphuric  acid,  and 
10  ozs.  water.  First  place  the  water  in  a 
basin,  and  then  add  the  sulphuric  acid.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  vessel  to  contain  the 
sodium  so  made  that  when  it  is  placed  above 
the  basin  it  can,  by  means  of  a  string  carried 
through  to  the  outside  of  the  house,  be 
emptied  into  the  basin.  Do  this  in  the  even- 
ing, and  do  not  enter  the  house  in  the  morning 
till  after  the  door  has  been  open  for  half  an 
hour.  Repeat  the  operation  in  a  week's  time. 
The  cyanide  and  sulphuric  acid  can  be  ob- 
tained at  any  chemist's  shop.  Mildew,  when 
dormant,  is  not  easily  killed,  but  if  you  paint 
the  rods  during  winter  with  2  ozs.  soft  soap 
to  a  quart  of  water,  adding  sufficient  flowers 
of  sulphur  to  make  a  thick  paint,  and  allow 
it  to  remain  on  through  the  spring,  the  mildew 
will  be  prevented  from  growing. 

Moss  on  Lawns. — /.  H.  T.  :  First  give  the  lawn 
a  raking  with  an  iron  rake  to  remove  as  much 
of  the  moss  as  possible.  Let  this  be  done 
thoroughly,  working  across  as  well  as  up  and 
down  the  lawn.  After  sweeping  the  turf 
thoroughly  apnly  green  vitriol  (feTrous  sul- 
phate) at  the  rate  of  U  cwt.  to  2  cwt.  per 
acre,  and,  if  necessary,  repeat  the  application. 

Names  of  Fruit  :  Dr.  D.  With  the  exception 
of  shape,  we  cannot  detect  any  pronounced 
difference  in  the  fruits  received.  Fruits  of 
Doyenne  du  Cornice  vary  in  shape  very  con- 
siderably; the  stock,  soil  and  double  grafting 
all  having  different  effects.— P.  W.  1,  Charles 
Ernest;  2,  Autumn  Nelis. — W.  D.  and 
Sons.  Cornish  Gilliflower. —  A.  B.  1,  New 
Rock  Pippin;  2,  Annie  Elizabeth.—  T.  W.  G. 
Much  resembles  Doyenne  du  Cornice.  ■ — 
/.  B.  W.  1,  Egremont  Russet ;  2,  Golden  Spire. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Nurseryman.  1.  Ilex  Hen- 
dersonii;  2,  I.  balearica ;  3,  I.  Hodginsii ;  4, 
I.  Aquifolium  var.  argentea  marginata  ele- 
gantissima ;  5,  I.  A.  (adult  condition) ;  6, 
I.  A.  var.  argentea  marginata ;  7,  I.  A.  var. 
aurea  marginata;  8,  Elaeagnus  pungens  var. 
Simonii  aureo-variegata ;  9,  E.  p.  aurea 
marginata ;  10,  Veronica,  apparently  pingui- 
folia ;  11,  Taxus  baccata  fastigiata. 

Peaches  :  H.  W.  The  best  varieties  to  add  to 
those  already  grown  would  be  Peregrine  and 
Dymond.  The  succession  would  then  be  as 
follows  :— Hale's  Early,  PeregTine,  Dymond, 
Alexandra  Noblesse,  Royal  George,  Barring- 
ton.  If  a  later  variety  is  required  Sea  Eagle 
might  be  added.  Crimson  Galande  and  Royal 
George  would  furnisii  fruits  at  the  same  time. 


Communications  Received.— J-  O.  D.  — E.  A.— 
H.  J.  B.— G  F.— J.  B.  R.— A.  T.  (Versailles)— E.  S.— 
\  G—  O  F.  L.— G.  B.  and  Co.,  Ltd.— O.  R.  B.— 
O.  F.  M— D.  K.— F.  M.  B.—W.  E.— O.  B.  J—  W.  H  J. 
_T  w  B.— J.  0.— R.  E.  E.— P.  R.  P.— J.  R.  J  — 
G.  H.  C.^T.  W.  X.-L.  B.-F.  G.-W.  B.-C.  G.- 
E.  M.-W.  D  W.-R.  C.-F.  G.  T.— P.  H.  R.-E.  Y  — 
A.  J.  J— 3.  M.  [(hanks  lor  Is.  6d.  for  R.G.O.F.  box.— 
Eds.]— A.  McL— H.  S.— F&irholme. 


December  26,  1914.] 
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Newburgh,  New  York,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson.  A  few  years  of  schooling,  dur- 
ing which  he  did  not  distinguish  himself 
for  industry,  were  ended  at  the  age  of  16, 
and  he  returned  to  the  family  business, 
which,  owing  to  his  father's  death,  was 
under  the  control  of  his  eldest  brother.  His 
love  for  Nature  in  all  its  aspects,  and 
especially  for  botany  and  mineralogy,  soon 
brought  him  into  contact  with  cultured 
friends,  and  among  them  he  found  his 
true  environment.  His  quick  perception 
made  the  way  easy  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
small  differences,  so  sensible  to  the  trained 
eye,  of  the  fruits  cultivated  in  his  nursery, 
and  a  good  working  library  was  collected 
which  was  of  great  value  when  he  came 
to  the  production  of  his  magnum  opus, 
The  Fruits  of  America. 

At  the  age  of  23  he  married  Caroline  de 
Wint,  a  daughter  of  a  wealthy  neighbour, 
and  it  may  be  imagined  that  she  brought 
with   her    a   considerable   "  dot,"  for   the 


THE  HISTORY  OF  CULTIVATED 
FRUITS 

AS   TOLD   IN   THE    LIVES   OF    GREAT 
POMOLOGISTS. 

VI.— A.  J.  DOWNING. 

POMOLOGlCAL  history  in  America  is 
of  comparatively  recent  date.  The 
early  settlers  were  occupied  with 
matters  of  more  importance.  The  land 
had  to  be  won  and  defended  from  its  pre- 
vious occupants,  and  this  struggle  left 
little  time  for  the  cultivation  of  the  refine- 
ments of  civilisation.  From  the  earliest 
days,  however,  attempts  were  made  to 
grow  fruits  either  of  native  origin  or 
brought  from  home  lands.  The  great 
difficulties  of  transport  made  the  im- 
portation of  trees  impossible  in  many 
cases,  and  the  only  means  was  to  take 
seeds  of  favourite  fruits  into  the  wilds  and 
trust  that  among  the  seedlings  some  good 
varieties  might  be  found. 

It  is  probable  that  never  before  had  so 
many  seedling  fruits  been  raised  on  so  ex- 
tended an  area,  and  the  results  were  of 
the  greatest  advantage  to  American  pomo- 
logy. The  slow  processes  of  selection 
sifted  out  this  vast  collection  of  fruits,  and 
in  due  time  "  local "  varieties  acquired  a 
wider  fame,  and,  as  means  of  communica- 
tion developed,  began  to  spread. 

It  is  evident  that  the  time  was  then  ripe 
for  a  systematic  pomologist  who  should 
describe  and  compare  these  new  varieties, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  men  were  found 
capable  of  this  great  undertaking.  It 
cannot  be  claimed  for  Downing  that  he 
was  the  first  of  these.  Cose,  whose  View 
of  the  Cultivation  of  Fruit  Trees  was 
published  in  1817,  was  probably  the  ear- 
liest writer  to  describe  fully  the  fruits  of 
American  origin.  But  Downing's  work 
was  drawn  on  a  larger  scale,  and  com- 
ing in  the  tide  of  the  horticultural  en- 
thusiasm then  rising  in  America,  it  won  a 
success  unequalled  by  any  previous 
writers,  and  by  few  of  his  successors. 

Andrew  Jackson  Downing  was  the  son 
of    a    nurseryman   who    was    settled   near 


ANDBEW  JACKSON  DOWNING. 

Downing  cottage  was  replaced  by  a 
house  which  possessed  all  the  elegance 
which  the  refined  taste  of  the  day  de- 
manded. The  grounds,  too,  were  laid  out 
in  a  corresponding  style,  and  it  is  evident 
that  landscape  gardening  was  at  this  time 
attracting  much  of  Downing's  attention, 
as  his  first  work,  a  treatise  on  this  sub- 
ject, was  published  in  1841.  Most  of  his 
more  remunerative  work  was  done  in  this 
branch  of  his  business,  and  the  nursery 
generally  was  conducted  in  a  manner 
which  did  not  lead  to  profit.  Indeed,  it 
was  said  that  every  tree  he  sold  for  four 
shillings  had  cost  him  ten_[  Happily,  a 
contract  in  connection  with  public  gardens 
in  Washington  came  in  time  to  aid  his 
somewhat  disturbed  finances,  and  his  con- 
tributions to  the  gardening  Press  were  at 
this  time  a  further  source  of  revenue. 

Downing's  fame  as  a  pomologist  was 
established  by  the  publication  in  1845  of 
his  Fruits  of  America.  This  work  of  some 
600  pages  deals  with  all  the  fruits  of 
northern  temperate  climes,  and  contains 
full  cultural  directions  and  short  descrip- 


tions of  the  fruits  themselves.  The  de- 
scriptions are  confined  to  the  fruits,  and 
only  in  a  few  cases  are  the  growth  and 
habits  of  the  trees  mentioned.  Outline 
drawings  of  the  principal  sorts  are  given, 
and  in  some  cases  the  synonyms  are  men- 
tioned. Those  of  continental  and  Eng- 
lish fruits  are  generally  taken  from  Lind- 
ley's  Guide  or  the  catalogue  which 
Thompson  prepared  for  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Judged  by  the  higher  standards  of  de- 
scriptive pomology,  Downing  would  not 
take  a  high  place,  but  his  work  was  suffi- 
cient for  the  time,  and  his  trials  of  foreign 
fruits  and  his  records  of  native  ones  make 
his  book  of  very  great  value.  Its  success 
was  remarkable,  and  new  editions  followed 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  An  edition  was 
published  in  1847,  and  contains  some 
coloured  plates  of  fair  merit.  By  1849 
some  nine  editions  had  appeared,  and  in 
1860  the  work  was  revised  by  Charles 
Downing.  This  work  still  retains  its 
popularity  in  the  United  States,  and  ap- 
pendices have  from  time  to  time  been  pub- 
lished to  bring  it  up  to  date. 

Downing's  activities  were  enormous ;  in 
all  things  pertaining  to  the  country  he 
took  some  part.  His  interest  in  the  gar- 
dening paper,  The  Horticulturist,  was  un- 
remitting, and  many  of  his  contributions 
have  been  gathered  together  in  a  work  en- 
titled Rural  Essays,  New  York,  1853. 

In  the  summer  of  1850  he  visited  Eng- 
land and  France  to  study  the  landscape 
gardening  of  the  time,  and  took  back  with 
him  a  young  English  architect  to  help  in 
this  work,  which  became  more  important 
than  the  fruit  tree  business.  His  interest 
in  fruits  did  not,  however,  abate,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American 
Pomological  Congress,  and  chairman  of  its 
fruit  committee  from  the  first. 

In  the  prime  of  life,  however,  Downing's 
career  was  cut  short.  On  July  27, 
1852,  he  took  steamer  at  New- 
burgh  for  New  York  in  the  ill-fated 
Henry  Clay.  Some  20  miles  from  the 
city  the  steamer  took  fire  and  most  of  the 
passengers,  including  Downing,  lost  their 
lives  by  fire  or  water. 

He  was  last  seen  on  the  upper  deck 
throwing  chairs  to  the  struggling  passen- 
gers, and  it  was  by  this  means  that  his 
wife  was  enabled  to  float  to  the  shore. 

This  terrible  calamity  robbed  American 
horticulture  of  a  great  personality,  and  of 
one  whose  work  at  an  important  period  in 
its  history  had  a  great  and  stimulating 
effect  upon  its  development.  E.  A.  Bun- 
yard. 


NEW    OR     NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


NOTES  UPON  THE  GENUS  KNIPHOFIA. 
The  various  species  and  hybrids  of  the  beau- 
tiful genus  Kniphofla  are  so  extensively  culti- 
vated in  the  larger  gardens  and  their  beauty  and 
decorative  value  are  so  well  known  and 
appreciated  by  the  gardener,  that  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  say  anything  upon  those 
points  here.  But  with  regard  to  their 
nomenclature  in  gardens  there  appears  to  me 
to    be    a    great    deal     to    be     said,   concerning 
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which  I  propose  to  make  a  few  observations. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  I  should  like  to  men- 
tion that  I  do  not  feel  sure  that  the  value  of  these 
plants  to  the  beekeeper  is  as  fully  recognised  as 
it  should  be.     For  I  think  there  are  few  flowers 


FtG.    153. — KNTPHOFIA    ERECTA,    A    CARDEN     HYBRID. 

AS    SEEN     BEFORE    ALL     THE    FLOWERS    HAD 
ASSUMED    THE   ERECT   POSITION. 

that  yield  such  an  abundance  of  nectar  as  do 
those  of  Kniphofia;  often  it  can  be  shaken  from 
a  spike  of  flowers  in  a  perfect  shower  of  drops. 
Kniphofias,  especially  the  larger  kinds,  are  there- 
fore eagerly  visited  by  bee6 ;  some  of  them  may 
be  seen  crawling  over  the  spikes  busily  collect- 
ing pollen  and  scarcely  attempting  to  sample  the 
nectar ;  others  first  sip  of  it  at  the  mouth  of  a 
flower,  and  then  gradually  crawl  inside  until 
quite  concealed  within  it.  Often  the  flower  seems 
to  be  rather  a  tight  fit  for  the  bee,  but  it  usually 
backs  out  again  quite  safely.  On  some  rare  occa- 
sions, however,  the  poor  bee  fails  to  extricate 
itself,  and  perishes  within  the  flower. 

From  this  fact  it  is  evident  that  not  only  must 
cross-fertilisation  be  the  ordinary  method  of  seed 
production,  but  also  that  it  lends  itself  to  hybrid- 
isation to  a  very  much  greater  extent  than  has 
probably  been  suspected.  I  am  led  to  this  belief 
because  upon  testing  the  names  under  which  the 
various  kinds  are  cultivated  at  Kew,  I  have  been 
very  much  surprised  to  find  that  several  have 
been  received  and  grown  under  names  that  are 
by  no  means  correct,  and  from  enquiries  made 
it  would  appear  that  this  must  be  the  case  in 
other  gardens.  Further,  I  also  feel  sure  that 
the  industrious  bee  is  chiefly  responsible  for  this 
erroneous  nomenclature,  probably  brought  about 
in  this  way.  Someone  introduces  a  species  new 
to  cultivation;  other  horticulturists  will,  of 
course,  desire  to  have  it,  so  probably  seeds  of  the 
plant  are  sown  and  the  seedlings  distributed 
under  the  name  borne  by  the  parent.  But  if  it 
happens  that  another  species  of  Kniphofia  be 
cultivated  in  the  same  garden,  then  I  believe  the 
chance  that  the  plants  raised  from  6uch  seeds 
would  be  hybrids  is  very  great,  and  the  more 
often  a  plant  is  reproduced  from  seed  the  more 
and  more  will  it  depart  from  the  specific  cha- 
racters of  the  typical  species.  Indeed,  from  the 
investigations  I  have  made,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
in  a  very  great  majority  of  cases  plants  of  this 
genus  raised  from  seed  produced  in  any  garden 
where  more  than  one  kind  is  grown,  whether  that 
■warden  be  in  South  Africa  or  Europe,   will  not 


be  true  to  name,  but  will  be  more  or  less  affected 
by  hybridisation,  unless  precaution  has  been 
taken  to  fertilise  the  plant  with  pollen  of  the 
same  species  and  to  exclude  all  insect  visitors. 

Bearing  upon  this  point,  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  if  these  plants  are  fertile  with  pollen 
taken  from  (1)  the  same  flower,  (2)  another  flower 
or  flowere  on  the  same  spike,  (3)  flowers  upon  a 
different  spike  produced  from  the  same  root- 
stock,  or  (4)  only  fertile  with  pollen  taken  from 
flowers  produced  by  another  plant.  Careful  ex- 
periments are  needed  to  decide  these  points,  but 
from  the  erratic  way  in  which  capsules  are  de- 
veloped upon  the  spikes,  it  is  probable  that 
methods  3  or  4  will  be  found  to  be  the  prevail- 
ing ones. 

The  inference  from  all  this  is  that  if  it  be 
desired  to  obtain  the  typical  form  of  any  species, 
the  only  safe  way  would  be  by  root  division  of 
the  original  plant,  and  that  all  plants  raised  from 
seeds  produced  under  cultivation  should  be  sus- 
pected of  being  hybrids.  Therefore,  as  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  Kniphofias  under 
cultivation  have  in  all  probability  been  raised 
from  seeds,  they  are  mostly  hybrid  forms, 
although  possibly  raised  from  seed  produced  by 
the  true  plant.  From  the  investigation  made 
the  foregoing  seems  to  be  the  position  as  regards 


Fig.  154. — kniphofia  comosa, 

a  terminal  spike  showing  the  flowers 

opening   successively   downwards,  the 

lower  ones  being  in  bud. 

the  plants  and  the  names  they  bear.  As  some 
of  the  supposed  species  are  certainly  not  true  to 
name,  the  only  remedy  I  can  suggest  wonld  be 
to  add  the  words  "  hybrid  form  "  after  the  name. 

Among  those  that  I  have  examined  are  K. 
longicollis,  K.  Nelsonii,  and  K.  breviflora.  Prob- 
ably the  plants  cultivated  elsewhere  under  these 
names  are  the  same  as  or  similar  to  those  grown 
at  Kew.  Yet  none  of  these  plants  is  identical 
with  the  typical  forms  of  the  species,  and  in 
the  case  of  K.  Nelsonii  it  is  entirely  different 
from  the  true  plant.  Two  distinct  forms  are 
grown  at  Kew  under  the  name  of  K.  Nelsonii  ; 
one  has  yellow  flowers  and  proves  to  be  the 
hybrid  raised  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Dewar  and 
described  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  in  1893, 
Vol.  14,  p.  424,  as  a  hybrid  between  K.  pauci- 
flora  and  K.  Macowanii.  As  no  name  has  been 
applied  to  this  plant,  it  is  proposed  that  it 
should  be  called  K.  kewensis.  The  other  form 
has  scarlet  flowers,  and  although  it  may  have 
descended  from  seed-raising  from  K.  Nelsonii  it  is 
now  entirely  unlike  that  species,  having  leaves 
two  to  four  times  as  broad,  and  strongly 
keeled  on  the  back,  whereas  in  the  true  K. 
Nelsonii  they  are  rounded  and  three-nerved  on 
the  back. 

K.    Burchellii   is  a   name   that   still   exists   in 


gardens,  but  I  believe  the  original  plant  has  long 
since  died  out,  and  the  plants  so  named  will  not 
be  that  species. 

The  plant  figured  and  described  in  the  Botan- 
ical Magazine  at  tab.  7,293,  under  the  name  of 
K.  modesta,  by  Mr.  Baker,  is  a  very  unfortunate 
mistake.  The  true  K.  modesta,  Baker,  so  far  as 
known  to  me,  is  not  and  never  has  been  in  culti- 
vation. It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  species 
in  the  genus,  and  cannot  well  be  mistaken  for 
any  other,  on  account  of  its  flowers  being  all 
directed  to  one  side  of  the  spike,  which  is  only 
4  to  7  inches  long  and  moderately  dense.  It  is  a 
native  of  East  Griqualand,  whilst  the  plant 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  at  tab.  7,293 
i6  a  native  of  Natal,  whence  a  dried  specimen 
and  a  living  plant  were  sent  under  number  4,409 
by  Dr.  J.  M.  Wood.  It  is  a  much  6touter  plant 
than  K.  modesta,  with  leaves  2  to  2i  feet  long 
and  a  flower-stem  2^  to  3^  feet  high,  of  which 
the  spike  is  9  to  18  inches  long,  with  the  flowers 
rather  laxly  scattered  and  directed  to  all  sides : 
they  are  reddish  or  reddish-brown  when  in  bud 
and  white  when  expanded.  As  it  has  been 
already  well  figured  and  a  description  given,  no 
further  account  of  it  is  needed,  but  I  propose  to 
give  thi6  plant  the  name  of  K.  sparsa,  N.E.Bi.. 
as  it  is  so  very  distinct  from  the  true  K.  modesta 

Among  the  kinds  in  cultivation  those  growi- 
under  the  names  of  K.  erecta  and  K.  comosa  aie 
two  of  the  most  interesting. 

K.  erecta  is  a  garden  hybrid  of  very  marked 
peculiarity.  When  in  young  bud  the  flower- 
spike  is  conical,  tapering  upwards,  and  the  buds, 
spread  out  nearly  horizontally.  As  the  spik? 
develops   the    flowers   at    first   remain   spreading 


Fig.   155. — kniphofia  cojiosa. 
branched  flower-stem    from  the  same 
plant    as    fig.     154,    showing    lateral 

BRANCHES     WITH      THE     FLOWEFS1  OPENING 

SUCCESSIVELY     UPWARDS,    THE    UPPER  ONES 

BEING    IN   BUD. 


until  they  attain  their  full  size;  then,  beginning- 
with  the  lowest,  they  assume  an  erect  position, 
the  axis  of  the  spike  at  the  same  time  elongating. 
From  this  cause  the  spike  becomes  somewhat 
club-shaped,  as  the  upper  flowers  remain  spread- 
ing for  a  time,  and  so  give  a  greater  diameter  to. 
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that  part,  whence  it  tapers  downwards  as  the 
flowers  below  become  more  and  more  erect  and 
more  closely  pressed  upon  each  other.  Finally 
all  the  flowers  become  erect,  and  the  spike  is 
then  cylindrical.  Until  the  upper  flowers  begin 
to  stand  erect  all,  even  the  lowest  of  them,  retain 
their  brilliant  orange-6carlet  colour,  but  after- 
wards they  fade,  from  below  upwards.  In  re- 
taining their  colour  for  so  long  the  flowers  of  this 
form  differ  from  those  of  all  others  in  cultivation. 
This  retention  of  colour  may  be  due  to  another 
peculiarity  whereby  this  form  differs  from  all 
others,  for,  besides  assuming  an  erect  position, 
the  flowere  never  expand,  but  always  remain  in 
the  bud  state ;  so  they  do  not  get  cross-fertilised 
and,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  no  insects  visit 
them.  But  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  anal- 
ogous to  the  cleistogamous  flowers  of  other  plants, 
as  no  capsules  are  produced  and  the  anthers  do 
not  open,  although  they  contain  pollen  which 
appears  to  be  normal. 

K.  comosa  of  Kew  is  the  same  plant  that  Mr. 
Baker  described  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  in 
1884,  Vol.  XXII.,  p.  230,  as  K.  Leichtlinii  var. 
distachya,  and  suggested  that  it  might  perhaps 
be  a  hybrid  between  K.  comosa  and  K.  Leicht- 
linii. It  is  a  very  fine  and  handsome  plant ; 
usually  the  flower-stem  bears  only  a  single  spike, 
but  sometimes  branches  near  the  top  and  bears 
two  or  three  spikes.  The  peculiarity  of  this  plant 
(shared  also  by  typical  K.  Leichtlinii,  the  true 
K.  comosa  and  K.  carinata)  is  that  when  the 
stem  bears  only  one  6pike,  instead  of  the  lowest 
flowers  of  the  spike  opening  firet,  as  in  the  other 
kinds  in  cultivation,  it  is  the  uppermost  flowers 
on  the  spike  which  mature  and  expand  first, 
whilst  the  lower  are  in  bud.  But  when  the  stem 
branches  and  bears  one  or  two  lateral  spikes,  the 
flowers  of  the  terminal  or  main  spike  open  as 
just  deecribe-d  from  above  downwards,  whilst  on 
the  lateral  spikes  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the 
lowest  flowers  opening  first,  the  progression  of 
opening  being  upwards,  as  is  normally  the  case 
in  all  the  other  kinds  in  cultivation. 

Although  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  K. 
Leichtlinii  and  K.  comosa  of  gardens  are  merely 
forms  of  one  species,  I  do  not  feel  sure  that 
either  of  them  represents  the  true  K.  comosa, 
which,  according  to  the  dried  specimens  of  the 
typical  plant,  has  Tather  short,  erect  leave?, 
whilst  those  of  the  cultivated  plant  are  two  to 
three  times  as  long  as  those  of  the  typical  plant 
and  very  spreading.  Both  are  natives  of  Abys- 
sinia, and,  of  course,  it  is  possible  that  the  much 
taller  habit  and  longer  and  laxly-spreading  leaves 
may  be  due  to  climatic  conditions  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  I  have  a  suspicion  that  the  K.  comosa 
(or  K.  Leichtlinii)  of  gardens  is  distinct  from 
although  nearly  allied  to  the  true  K.  comosa. 
TV.  E.  Brown. 


scale-like  leaves.  When  fresh,  the  foliage  has 
a  very  refreshing  odour.  Miss  Eastwood,  of 
San  Francisco,  who  has  studied  the  tree  in  its 
native  habitat,  says  its  fragrance  resembles 
Sandalwood,  with  a  flavour  of  Pineapple.  As  a 
wild  tree  in  California,  it  occurs  in  the  hill 
country  of  eastern  Napa  Co.,  from  Samuel's 
Springs  to  Pope  Valley,  and  northward  into 
Lake  Co.  to  Red  Mountain  on  the  east  side  of 
Ukiah  Valley  in  Mendocino  County,  but  never 
becomes  a  large  tree.  Col.  Purdy  mentions^  a 
remarkable  dwarf  forest  about  half  a  mile  square 


high  growing  on  the  margin  of  a  plantation,  and 
coning  freely.  This  is  said  to  have  been  planted 
about  1860.  The  owner  informed  me  that  there 
were  formerly  two  much  larger  specimens  on  the 
lawn,  but  these  were  damaged  by  wind  and  had 
to  be  removed  some  years  ago.  The  Brickendon 
tree  coned  abundantly  again  this  year,  when 
Mrs.  Trotter  kindly  sent  me  a  branch,  a  poitiuii 
of  which  is  reproduced  in  Mr.  Wallis'  photo- 
graph, fig.  156. 

The    only    other    trees    I    know    of    are    at 
Highnam   Court,    Gloucester,    where   there   is   a 


NOTES    ON   CONIFERS. 

III.— CTJPRESSUS  MACNABIANA.* 
So  rare  has  this  much-neglected  Conifer  be- 
come in  English  gardens  that  only  three  or  four 
examples  are  now  known  to  exist  in  this  country. 
It  is  a  Californian  species,  discovered  on  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  in  1853  by  Jeffrey, 
who  then  believed  it  to  be  a  Juniper.  The  next 
year  it  was  found  again  by  \V.  Murray,  who 
described  it,  naming  it  Cupressus  Macnabiana, 
after  James  McNab,  who  was  for  many  years 
curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  was  one  of  the  best  gardeners  of  his 
time. 

This  Cj'press  may  be  distinguished  from  all 
the  others,  except  Cupressus  arizonica,t  by  the 
resin-exuding   pits   on    the   back    of   the   minute 

*  Cupressus  Macnabiana,    Hurray  in   Edin.    Xar  Phil. 

■'"""<.  I  ,  ■-•'.>3,  t.  11  (1S5S):  Lindley  in  Gnnl.  Chraiu)  420 
(1866);  Masters  in  Qard.  Chron.,  IX.,  403.  fla.  90(1S91),  and 
in  Jaurn.  Linn.  Sue.  (Bot.),  .XXXI.,  347  (ls*5) ;  Sargent, 
Silva  X.  Aim;:,  X.,  109,  t.  528  C1896)  :  Kent,  VeiteKt  Man. 
Comf ,  213  (1900)!  Elwes  and  Henry,  Treett  nf  threat  Britain 
and  Inland,  v.,  1174  (1910):  Clinton-Baker,  Illus.  Conif., 
III.,  45(1913). 

t  C.  arizonica  has  these  resinous  pits,  hut  the  foliage  is 
glaucous  and  the  hranchlets  are  quadrangular,  not  com- 
pressed, as  in  C.  Macnabiana. 


Fig.  156. — cupressus  macnabiana. 


[Photograph  hij  E.  J.  Wallis. 


on  the  side  of  Red  Mountain,  composed  almost 
entirely  of  this  Cypress.  The  trees  were  from 
12  to  20  feet  high,  with  gnarled  and  twisted 
branches.  They  were  covered  with  moss,  and 
had  the  appearance  of  great  age. 

Cupressus  Macnabiana  was  first  raised  in  Eng- 
land by  Messrs.  Veitch,  who  received  seeds  from 
their  collector,  Wm.   Lobb,  in  1854. 

My  fii'6t  acquaintance  with  Cupressus  Macnab- 
iana as  a  living  tree  was  at  Brickendon  Grange, 
Herts,  in  1909,  the  residence  of  the  late  Mr. 
John  Trotter,  where  I  discovered  a  tree  25  feet 

t  Garden  and  Forest,  ix.,  233  (1896). 


specimen  about  30  feet  high,  with  a  forking 
stem,  which  is  about  2  feet  8  inches  in  girth ;  a 
tree  15  feet  high  at  Bicton  ;  and  another  about 
half  that  size  at  Nymans,  Handcross.  There  is 
also  said  to  be  a  slender  spreading  tree  in  Kew 
Gardens  about  20  feet  in  height,  but  this  I  have 
been  unable  to  find. 

Trees  that  formerly  existed  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasnevin,  and  at 
Tortworth.  are  dead.  It  is  evident  that  this  is 
not  a  long-lived  Cypress,  which,  together  with 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  neglected  for  many  years, 
accounts  for  its  Having  almost  dropped  out  of 
cultivation.     A.  Bruce  Jackson. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVEBTISEME1TTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBIilSHEB.  41,  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Local  News.  —Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige 
by  sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of 
any  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Illustrations.— The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive 
and  to  select  photographs  or  drawings,  suitable 
for  reproduction,  of  gardens,  or  of  remarkable 
flowers,  trees,  etc.,  but  they  cannot  be  respon- 
sible   for   loss   or   injury. 


Average    Mean     Temperature     for    the    ensuing     week 
deduced    from    observations    during    the    last    Fifty 
Years  at  Greenwich,  38.3. 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

London,  Monday,  December  21  (6  p.m.) :  40°. 
Gardeners'   Chronicle   Office,   41,    Wellington    Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  :   Tuesday.  December  22 
(10    a.m.) ;    Bar.    29.2 ;    Temp.    42°.       Weather- 
Fine.         

8ALE8     FOR    THE     ENSUING    WEEK. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs,   Herbaceous  Plants,  etc.,  at  12.     Roses 

at  1.30.     At  67   and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by   Prothe- 

roe  and  Morris. 

Rose    Trees,     Perennials     and     Shrubs,    at    Stevens' 

Rooms,  King    Street,   Covent  Garden,   at   12.30. 
FRIDAY— 

Herbaceous   and   Border    Plants,    Bulbs,    etc.,    at   12. 

Roses  at  1.30.  by   Protheroe  and  Morris. 


The  year  1914  ran  more 
1914.  than  half   its  course  on 

lines  of  peaceful  pro- 
gress. Movements  for  the  advancement  of 
horticulture  which  had  been  gathering 
force  for  years  culminated  in  achievement. 
The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  re-estab- 
lished Wisley  as  a  research  station, 
destined,  as  we  hope,  to  become  the  leading 
institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The 
National  Diploma  held  its  first  examina- 
tion, attracting  no  fewer  than  sixty  candi- 
dates, and  thereby  showing  that  young 
gardeners  appreciate  and  mean  to  take 
advantage  of  this  test  of  practical  skill. 

The  Shows  at  Chelsea,   Holland  House, 
■and     elsewhere     demonstrated     the    ever- 
increasing  popularity    of  gardening   and 
the  high  pitch  of  perfection   which  culti- 
vation has   reached   in  this   country.      At 
Duffryn  Mr.   Cory,   by   his  great  trial  of 
Dahlias,  showed  how  a  flower  may  emerge 
triumphantly   from    a  spell    of     adversity 
■during  which  it  had  learned  to  mend  its 
"ways  and  take  again  a  worthy  place  among 
the  favourites  of  the  garden.     Conferences 
■were  held  and  international  horticultural 
exhibitions  were  planned.     To  remind  us 
■of   the    imperfections    of   the   world,    the 
plants   of  our  gardens   and  orchards  con- 
tinued    to     threaten     trouble,     although, 
thanks   to    the    brilliant    albeit    droughty 
summer,  vouchsafing  us  a  wonderful  har- 
vest of  fruit  and  flowers — a  fruit  harvest 
far  and  away  above  the  average.    In  parti- 
cular Gooseberry  mildew  and  blaek  scab  of 
Potatos  reminded  us  of  the  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to.   Despite  the  prescriptions  recom- 
mended for  the  former  disease,  the  mildew- 
went   on    spreading;    but    with   respect  to 
the    latter    the    important    discovery   was 
established     that    certain     varieties     are 
naturally    and    completely    immune    from 
attack.     This  discovery,  for  which  the  Re- 
search   Stations    and   the  Board    of   Agri- 
culture deserve  the  greatest  credit,  has  not 
yet  met  with   the   applause  which  it    de- 
nerves,  nor  has  the  large  scale  application 
t>f  the   results   of  the  discovery  yet   been 
put  into  practice.     To  do  so  will  require 
resolute  and  far-sighted  action  on  the  part 


of  the  authorities,  which  action,  if  well- 
considered,  will  have  the  support  of  horti- 
culturists. It  should  take  the  form  of 
raising  or  securing  sufficiently  large  stocks 
of  the  immune  varieties  to  plant  the  whole 
of  the  area  infected  with  blaok  scab  (wart 
disease).  On  behalf  of  horticulturists  we 
invite  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  call  to- 
gether a  committee  of  experts  to  considei 
how  this  programme  may  best  be  carried 
out. 

Nor  was  sorrow  absent  from  the  peaceful 
days  of  the  earlier  seasons.  Death,  even 
then,  was  busy,  and  claimed  the  doyen  of 
horticulturists  in  the  person  of  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence;  Joseph  Chamberlain,  in  whose 
brave  heart  was  ever  a  soft  spot  for 
flowers  :  others  who  at  this  time  or  later 
in  the  year  fell  to  death's  incessant  stroke 
are  George  Gordon,  who  was  Editor  of  the 
Gardeners'  Magazine  for  many  years;  H. 
Cannell,  a  veteran,  who,  by  his  industry 
and  skill,  introduced  many  novelties  and 
rose  to  a  high  place  among  British  nursery- 
men; J.  Gould  Veitch,  H.  J.  Clayton, 
George  Cuthbert,  the  distinguished 
veteran,  M.  C.  Cooke,  and  AVilliam 
Latham. 

Beyond  the  frontiers  of  civilisation, 
British  explorers  were  risking  their  lives 
to  enrich  our  gardens.  Forrest's  long 
journeying  was  reaching  its  end,  and 
Farrer's,  the  first  fruits  of  which  have 
been  described  in  these  pages,  was  begin- 

ning>  ,    •  ,  i 

Desirous  ot  introducing  yet  more  har- 
monious relations  between  the  horti- 
cultural traders  of  Europe  and  of  control- 
ling more  thoroughly  the  spread  of  plant 
pests,  clelegates  from  this  country  were 
sent  to  Rome,  where  they  signed  the  Phyto- 
pathological  Convention;  which  conven- 
tion, described  recently  in  these  pages, 
now  awaits  ratification. 

Science  continued  to  throw  gleams  of 
light  on  the  obscure  places  of  horticulture. 
Soil  sterilisation,  advocated  successfully  by 
Dr.  Russell,  became  more  and  more  a 
routine  practice  in  our  nurseries.  Bac- 
terised  peat,  devised  by  Prof.  Bottomley, 
showed  itself  to  possess— at  least,  in  cer- 
tain circumstances — no  inconsiderable 
manurial  value,  and  experiments  carried 
out  in  France  by  M.  Truffaut  and  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  at  Reading, 
mark  distinct  progress  in  our  knowledge 
of  the  effects  of  radioactive  soils  on  the 
growth  of  plants.  Light  was  thrown  by 
Mr.  Kidd's  investigations  on  the  old  and 
vexed  problem  of  the  cause  of  longevity 
of  seeds  :  and  these  contributions  to  horti- 
cultural progress,  as  well  as  many  others, 
were  described  week  by  week  in  our  pages. 
Thus  we  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  our 
horticultural  way;  when  in  August, 
athwart  the  peaceful  track  of  progress 
broke  the  tornado  of  war.  The  call  to 
arms  was  answered  by  no  class  more 
readily  than  by  gardeners  and  others  of 
the  profession  "  of  horticulture.  We  are 
proud  to  know  this,  and  greet  them  as  men 
who,  though  sometimes  held  to  be  slow  of 
thought,  proved  themselves  quick  to  know 
their  country's  need. 

On  the  day  of  the  outbreak  of  war  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  appealed  to 
owners  of  gardens  and  vacant  plots  to  plant 


without  delay  such  crops  as  were  likely 
to  give  a  reasonable  yield,  and,  thanks  to 
this  appeal,  which  was  made  simultane- 
ously in  these  columns,  much  has  been 
achieved  in  this  direction.  What  may  be 
done  to  augment  our  food  supplies 
was  indicated  by  exhibits  from  Wis- 
ley and  from  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons 
at  a  recent  fortnightly  show  of  the 
R.H.S.  Success  in  encouraging  plant- 
ing was  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
generosity  of  growers.  Many  put  their 
surplus  plants  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mittee charged  with  organising  the  scheme, 
and  Messrs.  Carters  planted  large  breadths 
of  Cabbage  and  other  plants  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  small  cultivator. 

Seeking  to  annihilate  one  nation,  the 
enemy  devastated  the  land  of  another.  The 
homes  of  Belgium  were  made  desolate  and  j 
the  people  scattered,  seeking  refuge  in 
England,  Holland,  France,  and  Switzer- 
land. Here  we  endeavoured  to  create  I 
temporary  employment  for  those  who  are 
oultivators,  and,  thanks  to  the  generosity 
of  our  readers,  a  little  has  been  done  to 
save  willing  workers  from  the  misery  and 
decadence  of  forced  and  prolonged 
idleness. 

With  the  object  of  comforting  in  some 
measure  the  temporarily  exiled  Belgian 
and  French  horticulturists  this  journal 
has  devoted  week  by  week  a  page  to  our 
foreign  guests,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that 
we  learn  from  many  sources  that  this  in- 
novation is  a  source  of  satisfaction  both  to 
British  and  foreign  readers. 

When  the  time  comes — and  it  is  not  yet. 
— our  readers  will,  without  doubt,  join  in 
helping  to  rehabilitate  the  skilled  and 
thrifty,  much-persecuted  French  and  Bel- 
gian horticulturists. 

So,  with  sorrow,  but  with  fortitude,  we 
await  what  the  New  Year  shall  bring  forth. 
There  is  no  need  for  us  to  point  the  way  of 
duty,  for  all  are  following  it.  There  is 
need,  however,  to  remind  those  who  are 
compelled  perforce  to  stay  at  home,  that 
much  loss  and  Suffering  will  be  prevented 
if,  so  far  as  is  possible,  they  will  continue 
to  plant  and  sow  and  tend  their  gardens 
as  heretofore.  This  is  a  form  of  courage 
which  those  who  can  should  practise  and 
enforce  by  example  upon  others — to  con- 
tinue with  purposeful  and  patriotic  reso- 
lution to  do  the  things  which  it  was  good 
to  do  before,  unless  and  until  we  find  some 
better  thing  to  do. 


Our  Almanac— We  shall  shortly  issue  a 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Almanac  for  the  year  1915. 
In  order  to  make  it  as  -useful  as  possible  fa-  reference 
we  shall  be  obliged  if  Secretaries  of  Horticultural , 
Botanical  and  Allied  Societies,  or  any  of  our  corre- 
spondents, will  send  us  Immediate  Intimation  oj 
all  fixtures  for  the  coming  year. 

Our  Supplementary  Illustration.— The 

coloured  plate  for  this  week  represents  two 
species  of  Cotoneaster  of  recent  introduction 
from  China.  One  of  these,  C.  bacillaris,  has 
been  represented  by  its  Indian  form  for  about 
fifty  years.  Hooker  describes  this  species  in 
the  Flora  of  British  India  as  "  a  common  and 
variable  deciduous  Himalayan  shrub,  the  wood 
much  used  for  walking  sticks,  hence  its  specific 
name."  He  includes  C.  obtusa,  C.  affinis,  C. 
rosea,   and  C.   parvifolia  as  forms  of  it.        The 
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Chinese  form  introduced  through  Mr.  E.  H. 
Wilson  is  remarkable  for  the  purplish-black 
colour  of  its  clusters  of  berries,  borne  on 
short  branchlets  which  have  red  bark  when 
young.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  smooth  and 
dark  green.  It  is  hardy  in  this  country, 
and  is  likely  to  become  a  favourite  garden 
shrub.  C.  salicifolia  var.  rugosa  is  another 
variable  species.  Its  berries  are  scarlet.  It  forms 
a  rather  loose  but  shapely  bush,  and  in  cultiva- 
tion fruits  freely.  Writing  recently  on  new 
trees  and  shrubs  from  China,  Mr.  W.  J.  Bean 
states  that  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
Wilson's  Cotoneasters  from  China,  the  genus 
was  represented  in  gardens  mainly  by  plants 
from  the  Himalayas.  These  new  Chinese  species 
have  brought  several  quite  fresh  types  into  gar- 
dens. There  is  the  group  of  evergreen  species, 
for  instance,  with  rugose  leaves,  represented  by 
C.  Henryana,  C.  bullata,  and  the  forms  of  C. 
salicifolia,  all  with  handsome  red  fruits;  the 
prostrate  C.  Dammeri  (bumifusa),  and  the  very 
graceful  C.  Dielsiana  (applanata).  C  divaricata 
is  more  in  the  way  of  C.  Simonsii.  Altogether 
Wilson  has  added  to  our  collections  at  least 
two  dozen  new  Cotoneasters,  most  of  them  quite 
distinct.  Considering  how  beautiful  they  are, 
how  easily  accommodated  in  gardens,  this  num- 
ber represents  a  very  substantial  contribution  to 
the  garden  flora.  C.  Franchetii  was  introduced 
originally  by  M.  L.  De  Vilmobin,  and  grown 
in  his  garden  at  Les  Barres.  It  is  a  very  grace- 
ful shrub,  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  with  arching 
branches,  smooth,  ovate  leaves,  and  egg-shaped 
berries,  coloured  yellow  and1  orange-red.  The 
flowers  are  rose-coloured ;  it  fruits  freely  every 
year,  and  it  is  quite  hardy.  C.  moupinensis,  dis- 
covered near  Moupine  by  the  Abbe  David  in  1870, 
and  afterwards  by  Wilson,  has  larger  leaves 
than  the  last-named,  and  more  crowded  racemes 
of  Hawthorn-like  fruits.  In  other  respects  these 
two  species  are  not  unlike  each  other.  C.  turbin- 
ata  is  remarkable  in  being  more  attractive  in 
flower  than  in  berry.  It  forms  a  shrub  six  feet 
high,  with  silky  twigs,  ovate  leaves — the  under- 
side covered  with  soft,  silky  hairs.  The  flowers 
are  borne  In  crowded  corvmbs  much  after  the 
style  of  Laurustinus.  The  fruits,  which  mature 
in  October,  are  smooth  and  crimson.  These 
plants  are  all  hardy  in  England,  and  are  repre- 
sented by  good  examples  in  the  Kew  Arboretum. 

War  Items.— Mr.  Vernon  T.  Hill,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Mendip  Nurseries,  Langford, 
Bristol,  has  accepted  a  commission  in  the  12th 
K.R.R.C.,  with  the  rank  of  captain. 

We  have  just  received  news  of  the  death 

•of  Madame  Jean  Moser,  the  wife  of  a  prominent 
French  nurseryman  of  Versailles.  She  died  on 
the  14th  inst. ,  at  the  age  of  sixty -two.  Sad  to 
.say,  both  her  sons,  Messieurs  Rene  and 
Marcel  Moser,  are  at  the  front.  Monsieur 
Moser  pere  is  well  known  in  England,  where 
lie  lived  for  some  time  before  settling  at  Ver- 
-sailles. 

Flowers  in  Season.— Mr.  H.  J.  Bedford 
•sends  from  the  Palmyra  Road  Nurseries,  Clare- 
mont,  Cape  Town,  spikes  of  Ornithogalum  lac- 
teum,  known  to  the  Kaffirs  as  "  Chittering 
Chee,"  which  has  remarkable  lasting  qualities  as 
cut  blooms  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  December 
•23,   1893,  p.  780). 

Edinburgh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Market. 

— In  connection  with  the  proposal  to  remove  the 
Edinburgh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Market  from  the 
Waverley  Market  to  the  old  gasworks  site  in 
New  Street,  several  interested  visited  the  place 
recently,  when  plans  were  shown  and  informa- 
tion given  by  the  city  architect.  The  invitations 
were  sent  by  Bailie  Rose,  on  the  authority  of 

•the  Markets  Committee  of  the  Town  Council. 
The  following  letter  was  received  from  Mr. 
David  King,  secretary  of  the  Market  Gardeners' 
Association  : — "  I  have  to  thank  you  very  kindly 

:for  your  invitation  to  view  the  site  and  plan  of 


the  proposed  new  market.  I  have  consulted  my 
committee,  and  our  decision  is  that  we  have  not 
changed  our  minds  that  the  proposed  site  is  hope- 
lessly unsuitable  from  its  position  and  conse- 
quently does  not  interest  us  in  the  least."  Bailie 
Rose  and  others  expressed  themselves  as  gener- 
ally favourable  to  the  6cheme,  and  some  discus- 
sion arose  on  various  points  involved.  It  was  in- 
timated that  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded  to 
others  of  seeing  the  plans  if  they  so  wished. 

Preserving  Cut  Flowers. -Reports  have 
been  made  in  these  pages  of  methods 
which  claim  to  prolong  the  life  of  cut 
flowers.  The  methods  consist  in  the  addi- 
tion of  various  salts  to  the  water  in 
which  the  stalks  are  placed.  Comprehensive 
experiments  carried  out  by  Professors  B.  M. 
Dugoer  and  Lewis  Knudson  at  Cornell  (see 
American,  Florist,  October  17),  show,  however, 
that  little,  if  any,  effect  is  produced  by  such 
additions  of  salts.  The  trials  were  made  with 
Cosmos,  Petunia,  Aster,  Verbena,  Violet,  Core- 
opsis, Dahlia,  Tagetes  erecta  and  T.  patula, 
Geranium,  Zinnia,  Sweet  Peas,  and  Pansies. 
Many  different  solutions  were  tried,  including 
those  of  calcium  nitrate,  zinc  6ulphate,  copper 
sulphate  and  common  salt.  Mixtures  of  salts 
were  also  employed.  In  no  case  was  any  strik- 
ing result  obtained,  though  not  infrequently  the 
treated  flowers  kept  a  day  or  so  longer  than 
those  put  into  plain  water.  The  fouling  of  water 
due  to  bacterial  action,  which  takes  place  when 
certain  cut  flowers  are  kept  in  water,  may  be 
prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  trace  of  zinc  sul- 
phate or  of  copper  sulphate.  Boiling,  burning, 
or  mashing  the  cut  ends  of  the  stems — processes 
which  are  often  recommended — proved  useless, 
but  the  daily  removal  of  the  cut  end — as  is  so 
commonly  practised — was  found  to  prolong  the 
life  of  the  flower. 

American  Gooseberry  Mildew. -Experi- 
ments carried  out  at  the  instance  of  the  Russian 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  and  reported  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  XXI., 
No.  8,  appear  to  show  a  i  per  cent,  solution  of 
soda  (i.e.,  about  ±  oz.  per  gallon  of  water),  with 
the  addition  of  a  syrup  as  an  adhesive,  is  a  useful 
spray  fluid  for  preventing  American  Gooseberry 
mildew.  It  is  advised  that  beside  collecting 
and  burning  fallen  leaves  and  diseased  shoots 
the  bushes  and  the  ground  beneath  them  should 
be  sprayed  before  the  buds  appear  with  a 
1-3  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and 
that  afterwards,  every  ten  day6,  until  they  are 
in  leaf,  the  bushes  should  be  sprayed  with  the 
soda  solution. 

Tree  Growth  on  Clare  Island.— Mr. 
A.  C.  Forbes  has  contributed  an  interesting 
article  on  "  Tree  Growth  "  to  the  Survey  of  Clare 
Island,  undertaken  in  recent  years  by  a  num- 
ber of  specialists.  Clare  Island,  like  all  the 
islands  of  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  is  practically 
treeless.  Though  trees  are  absent,  species  occur 
which  under  more  favourable  conditions  grew 
into  trees.  Such  are  Quercus  sessilifolia,  Betula 
pubescens,  Pyrus  Aucuparia  (timber-producing 
species),  and  of  scrub  species,  Ilex  Aquifolium, 
species  of  Salix,  Pyrus  Malus,  and  others.  That 
tree  growth  on  the  island  was  considerable  in  the 
past  is  proved  from  investigations  in  the  bog 
area,  whereby  it  i6  shown  that  the  earliest  tree 
growths  of  which  remains  occur  were  those  of 
Pine  and  Birch.  They  were  followed  by  Oak 
and  Hazel,  which  gradually  ousted  the  Pine.  Mr. 
Forbes  concludes  that  the  present  stunted  con- 
dition of  tree  growth  is  in  part  due  to  human 
agency  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  summers 
are  cooler  now  than  at  the  time  when  the  Oak 
grew  in   the  island. 

Publications     Received.  —  Crop    Bulletin, 

121,  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Toronto,  November,  1914.  —  Vinton's  Agricul- 
tural  Almanac  and  Diary,  1915.  (London : 
Vinton  and  Co.,  Ltd.)     Price  Is. 


HOME  CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The    Editors   do    not   hold    themselves   responsible   for 
the   opinions   expressed    by    correspondents.) 

Ice  Fringes. —Referring  to  the  note  I  sent 
you,  "Frost-cut  Alonsoa,"  on  p.  356  of  your 
issue  of  November  28,  I  was  interested  to  find 
in  the  Scientific  American  of  the  same  date  the 
following  paragraph  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
your  readers.  For  several  days  the  thermometer 
had  been  below  40  and  not  lower  than  30,  giving 
peculiar  opportunity  for  the  conditions  which 
this  article  shows  : — "  Ice  Fringes  on  the  Stems 
of  Plants. — This  curious  phenomenon  occurs 
on  plants  of  comparatively  few  species,  and  ap- 
pears not  to  have  attracted  much  attention.  It 
has,  however,  been  described  with  attempts  at 
explanation  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  John  Le  Conte 
and  a  few  others.  In  the  current  journal  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  an  interesting  discussion  of 
the  phenomenon  is  published  by  W.  W.  Coblentz 
of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  who  reports 
the  results  of  his  own  observations  on  the  ice 
fringes  of  Dittany  (C'unila  Mariana).  The  fringes 
form  in  freezing  weather,  especially  in  the 
autumn,  in  the  form  of  delicate  loops,  ribbons 
or  curled  flakes  on  the  ice,  which  are  evidently 
not  a  form  of  hoar  frost,  as  the  amount  of  ice 
is  much  in  excess  of  that  which  could  be  con- 
densed out  of  the  atmosphere.  The  moisture  is 
undoubtedly  supplied  by  the  plant  itself,  but  the 
mechanism  of  the  process  was  obscure  prior  to 
Coblentz's  observations.  These  seem  to  prove 
that  the  moisture  is  exuded  from  the  stems  by 
capillary  attraction,  and  the  phenomenon  is  there- 
fore similar  in  origin  to  the  ground  frost  formed 
on  the  surface  of  wet  soils,  except  that  in  the  latter 
case  a  particle  of  gravel  usually  forms  the  nucleus 
to  start  the  congelation.  When  the  moisture 
within  the  stem  is  frozen  fringes  cannot  form, 
nor  do  they  occur  when  the  ground  is  frozen  to 
the  depth  of  an  inch  or  more.  The  size  of  the 
ice  fringes  and  the  height  to  which  they  extend 
above  the  ground  depend  upon  the  rate  of 
evaporation  from  the  stem  and  upon  the  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  ground.  Fringes  form  most 
readily  and  abundantly  on  stems  having  a  great 
number  of  sap-tubes;  differences  in  the  anatomy 
of  their  stem3  explain  why  some  species  form 
fringes  while  others  do  not."  /.  Edmund  Clark, 
Purley. 

Anemone  coronaria  and  its  Varieties.— 

Mr.  Crump  states  on  p.  368  that  the  bulbs  of 
these  plants  should  not  be  planted  in  soil  con- 
taining fresh  animal  manures.  This  is  not  my 
experience,  provided  the  land  contains  plenty  of 
lime,  as  I  have  grown  these  bulbous  plants  by 
the  thousand  in  freshly  and  heavily-manured  land. 
I  found  that  it  is  more  important  for  the  land  to 
be  well  limed,  and  I  have  had  plenty  of  plants 
which  have  covered  a  diameter  of  one  foot.  The 
important  point  in  the  cultivation  of  these  plants 
is  to  lift  the  general  stock  when  the  foliage  is 
turning  yellow,  about  the  middle  of  June,  and 
stand  them  in  the  full  sunshine  where  no  moisture 
can  reach  them,  until  they  are  again  required 
for  planting.  I  am  informed  that  a  fungus  which 
has  its  first  stage  on  this  Anemone  transfers 
itself  in  its  second  stage  to  Plums,  which  it  kills, 
therefore  Anemones  should  be  planted  as  far  as 
possible  from  Plum  trees.    J.  E. 

r  New  and  Desirable  Potatos.— I  have 
grown  two  new  seedling  Potatos  during 
the  current  year  which  have  given  most  ex- 
cellent results.  Both  sorts  were  grown  on  stiff 
land  among  fruit  trees,  with  no  special 
treatment  beyond  deep  digging  and  the  addition 
of  some  light  material  as  decayed  vegetable  refuse 
applied  at  planting  time,  early  in  April.  Dun- 
nottar  Castle  is  a  first  early,  tubers  large,  shapely, 
with  a  clear  skin,  most  handsome  in  appearance. 
Cooking  qualities  white  and  mealy,  flavour  ex- 
cellent. I  look  upon  this  as  one  of  the  finest 
potatos  grown.  From  1  lb.  of  seed  I  lifted 
34  lbs.  of  tubers.  Warwick  Castle  is  a  second 
early  variety,  pebble  shape,  large,  handsome, 
white,  clear  skin  and  excellent  cooking  qualities. 
This  and  the  preceding  variety  were  free  from 
disease.  From  1  lb.  of  seed,  6  tubers,  I  lifted 
98  tubers,  one  root  of  21  weighed  9  lbs.,  a  total 
of  44  lbs.,  which  proves  its  free  cropping  qualities. 
E.  Molyneux. 
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POUR    NOS    AMIS    FRANCAIS    ET    BELGES. 


CHRONIQUE    SPECIALE. 


COMMENT  EMPLOYER  LES  MARAICHERS 
BELGES  ? 

La  question  de  l'occupation  a  dormer  aux  re- 
fugies beiges  preoccupe  de  nombreux  economistes. 
Avec  un  ensemble  superbe,  la  nation  anglaise 
a  pris  a  coeur  de  pourvoir  les  Beiges  du  neces- 
saire,  mais  l'inaction  dans  laquelle  ils  se  trou- 
vent  pese  a  un  grand  nombre  d'entre  eux.  lis 
preferent  travailler  et  ramener  de  cette  facon 
au  strict  necessaire  les  sacrifices  a  imposer 
aux  comites  anglais. 

Beaucoup  de  refugies  sont  originaires  des  en- 
virons de  Malines  et  du  Nord  de  Louvain,  et 
sont  par  consequent  au  courant  des  tTavaux 
maraichers.  Or,  la  culture  maraichere  est  l'une 
des  branches  pour  lesquelles  il  y  a  penurie  de 
main  d'oeuvre  en  Angleterre ;  nos  compatriotes 
pourraient  s'y  livreT  a  leurs  occupations  regu- 
lieres  et  contribuer  a  assurer  la  production  nor- 
male  anglaise,  sans  ereer  la  moindre  concurrence 
a  la  main  d'oeuvre  indigene. 

Dans  certains  milieux  on  s'est  rendu  compte 
des  avantages  que  procurerait  a  l'Angleterre 
l'emploi  des  maraichers  beiges,  mais  differentes 
difficultes  surgissent. 

La  plupart  de  ces  travailleurs  sont  maries,  et 
beaucoup  de  maraichers  anglais  ("market-gar- 
deners") qui  pourraient  les  occuper  manquent 
des  installations  necessaires  pour  loger  conve- 
nablement  une  famille.  D'autre  part,  il  est  diffi- 
cile pour  un  refugie  de  s'engager  alors  que  sa 
femme  et  ses  enfants  doivent  etre  heberges 
ailleurs.  La  religion  et  la  langue  presentent 
d'autres  inconvenients.  Nos  agriculteurs  tien- 
nent  a  s'etablir  dans  des  localites  ou  ils  peuvent 
rencontrer  d'autres  Beiges,  ou  ils  peuvent,  sans 
difficulty,  remplir  leurs  devoirs  religieux.  Pra- 
tiquement,  l'envoi  dans  des  etablissements 
equivaut  a  une  dispersion  complete  des  colonies 
dont  l'existence  contribue  incontestablement  a 
maintenir  le  moral  des  refugies.  Au  point  de 
vue  beige,  il  est  a  remarquer  aussi  que  le  rapa- 
triement  est  beaucoup  facilite  par  ces  colonies 
qui  assurent  un  contact  plus  etroit  avec  la 
patrie. 

Des  lors,  il  semble  que  la  meilleure  facon  de 
les  employer  consiste  dans  l'exploitation  d'eta- 
blissements  de  culture  maraichere  par  des 
groupes  de  families.  II  y  aurait  lieu  de  leur 
fournir  le  terrain,  d'organiser  le  travail  avec 
l'aide  de  chefs  de  cultures  competents  se  trou- 
vant  en  Angleterre,  et  de  disposer  des  produits 
obtenus  dont  la  vente  viendrait  en  deduction  des 
frais  d'entretien  des  colons.  Lors  de  la  libe- 
ration du  sol  beige,  la  colonic  ainsi  creee  serait 
rapatriee  sans  difficultes. 

On  pourrait  aussi  songer  a  la  creation  d'eta- 
blissements  par  les  refugies  eux-memes.  Mal- 
heureusement  des  capitaux  sont  indispensables 
et  bien  rares  sont  les  hospitalises  qui  en  dis- 
posent  ici.  De  plus,  il  leur  manque  les  connais- 
sances  techniques  et  commerciales  pour  adapter 
leur  habilete  professionnelle  aux  exigences  de 
la  culture  et  du  marche  anglais.  Un  autre  incon- 
venient, et  non  des  moindres,  consiste  dans  la  re- 
colte  echelonnee  des  produits  maraichers  :  il  est 
impossible  de  cesser  l'exploitation  a  un  moment 
donne,  lorsque  la  Belgique  Teclamerait  le  retour 
de  ses  citoyens  ;  les  semis  et  plantations  se  font 
constamment,  les  recoltes  s'operent  par  fractions 
de  telle  sorte  que  certains  produits  etant  ven- 
dables,  d'autres  ayant  entraine  des  frais  de  cul- 
ture tout  aussi  eleves,  n'ont  pas  de  valeur  irame- 
diatement  realisable.  II  en  resulte  que  l'ex- 
ploitant  serait  rive  pendant  quelque  temps  a 
si  culture  et  que  son  rapatriement  causerait  de 
serieuses  difficultes  :  dans  certains  cas  il  risquerait 
meme  d'etre  totalement  perdu  pour  la  Belgique, 
ce  qui  n'est  souhaite   par  aucun  patriote  beige 


et  sans  doute  non  plus  par  les  maraichers  anglais 
qui  verraient  surgir  a  leurs  cotes  une  concur- 
rence permanente.     Agricola. 


A     GAND. 

Nous  avons  recu  la  lettre  suivante  qui  nous 
donne  de  nouveaux  renseignements  sur  la  situ- 
ation dans  la  banlieue  gantoise  : — 

Depuis  que  je  vous  ai  ecrit  (voir  page  367),  il 
6'est  produit  peu  d'evenements  de  nature  a 
inHuer  stir  la  situation  de  l'hortieulture.  On 
continue  de  faire  quelques  envois  de  plantes  et 
de  bulbe6  vers  les  pays  neutres,  mais  tout  com- 
merce avec  les  allies  Teste  impossible. 

Dans  la  seconde  moitie  de  novembre  des  gelees 
assez  fortes  se  sont  fait  sentir.  La  premiere 
nuit  deja  le  thermometre  marqua  6°  C.  sous 
zero  (21°  2  Fahr.)  et  dans  des  situations  ex- 
posees  on  enregi6tra  meme  jusqu'a  9°  C.  de 
gelee  (15°  8  Fahr.).  Ce  refroidissement  etait 
inattendu  et  il  fut  impossible  de  prendre  des 
precautions.  Dans  plusieurs  couches  j'ai 
decouvert  des  glacons  et  on  comprendra  aisement 
que  des  degats  important^  ont  ete  occasionnes. 
Les  Azalees  de  l'lnde  non  rentrees  sont  radi- 
calement  detruites ;  les  Lauriers  ont  beaucoup 
souffert.  Sous  verre  les  jeunes  pousses  des 
Azalees  ont  egalement  ete  atteinte6  par  la 
gelee,  mais  les  degats  seront  moindres,  la  taille 
n'etant  pas  encore  effectuee.  En  beaucoup 
d'endroits  les  Palmiers  auront  leurs  feuilles 
tachetees. 

L'ecoulement  des  plantes  ayant  ete  insuffisant, 
beaucoup  d'horticulteurs  les  ont  entassees  dans 
leurs  serres  au  point  que  la  lumiere  y  fait  defaut. 
D'autro  part,  bien  que  les  arrivages  de  charbon 
soient  actuellement  suffisants,  les  producteurs 
l'emploierit  tres  parcimonieusement,  et  beaucoup 
de  plantes,  en  particulier  les  Palmiers,  ne 
reeoivent  que  la  temperature  strictement  neces- 
saire pour  les  empecher  de  perir.  Je  crains  que 
dans  ces  conditions,  beaucoup  de  vegetaux 
ne  soient  perdus  apres  1'hiver.  Pratiquement  le 
mal  est  moindre,  wi  l'importance  d<u  stock. 

Plus  grave  pour  1'avenir  est  peut-etre  le 
decouragement  qui  s'est  empare  de  beaucoup  de 
producteurs ;  ils  s'occupent  tres  peu  de  leurs 
plantes,  n'executent  guere  de  bouturages  ni  de 
greffages,  et  se  comportent  absolument  comme 
si  tout  etait  compromis.  Dans  la  mesure  de  mes 
moyens,  je  m'efforce  de  relever  leur  moral. 

En  ce  qui  concerne  notre  projet  de  reunir  des 
commandes  pour  nos  horticulteur6,  j 'ignore  si 
nous  pouvons  faire  du  travail  pratique.  Depuis 
ma  derniere  lettre,  il  a  ete  defendu  d'exporter 
des  plantes  vers  l'Angleterre.  Laissons  la,  1'affaire 
pour  le  moment.  Si  la  situation  se  modifie,  nous 
pouvons  peut-etre  prendre  des  mesures.  D.  D., 
Gand,  le  IS  dccembre,  1914. 


KORT     OVERZICHT    VOOR     DE 
VLAMINGEN. 

Van  verschillige  zijden  zoekt  men  den  belgis- 
chen  vluchtelingen  bezigheid  te  verschaffen ; 
de  werkeloosheid  die  hun  opgelegd  is  verveelt 
velen  van  hen. 

Daar  de  meeste  van  hoveniersafkomst  zijn, 
kon  men  ze  in  moesteelt  gebruiken,  waar  de 
Engelschen  gebrek  aan  handarbeid  hebben. 
Men  stelt  voor  bedrijven  in  te  richten  waar 
verschillige  familien  zouden  op  geplaatst  worden. 

Rond  Gent  heeft  de  vroege  vorst  nog  ai 
schadie  aangericht  bij  de  plantenkweekers.  De 
hooge  prijs  der  steenkolen  doet  er  ook  te  weinig 
stoken  in  de  broeikassen  zoodat  na  den  winter 
vele  planten  kumen  bedorven  zijn 


NOUVELLES    DIVERSES. 

Necrolooie.— Nous  apprenons  avec  peine  la 
mort  de  Madame  Jean  Moser,  epouse  de  l'horti- 
culteur  francais  bien  connu,  decedee  a  l'age  de 
62  ans,  le  14  decembre,  en  sa  demeure  a  Ver- 
sailles. Ses  deux  fils,  Reno  et  Marcel,  retenus 
au  front  de  l'armee  francaise,  n'ont  pas  eu  la 
consolation  d'assister  aux  derniers  moments  de 
leur  veneree  mere.  Nous  presentons  a  nos  amis 
Jean,  Rene  et  Marcel  Moser  nos  condoleances 
emues. 

Les  Marches  Francais.  -  Pocirne  de 
terre  :  La  consommation  de  ce  tubercule  est 
fortement  concurrencee  par  les  arrivages  de 
salades,  de  legumes  frais,  preferes  pour  le  moment 
par  la  population,  tant  qu'dls  pourront  alimenter 
Paris ;  puis  le  temps  humide  et  chaud  est  de- 
favorable  a  sa  conservation,  aussi  les  acheteurs 
ne  cherchent  pas  a  augmenter  leurs  stocks,  il  faut 
accorder  des  concessions  pour  vendre.  On 
cote  :  strazeele  du  Nord,  90  a  92 ;  industrie  du 
Nord,  65  a,  68 ;  royale  du  Gatinais,  140  a  150 ; 
saucisse  de  choix  du  Gatinais,  140  a  150 ;  du 
Poitou.  110;  de  la  Sarthe,  90  a  92 ;  ronde  jaune, 
80  a  85 ;  ronde  blanche,  60  a  62 ;  early  rose,  80 
a  85,  le  tout  aux  1,000  kilos,  sur  wagons  com- 
plets,  gares  depart.  Haricots  blancs,  65 ;  lin- 
gots,  72  a  75  ;  suisses  rouges.  65  ;  flageolets  verts, 
70  a  72 ;  flageolets  blancs,  65  a  67 ;  Lentilles,  92" 
a  95,  les  100  kilos  rendus  Paris. 

A  Bruxelles.—  Nous  apprenons  que  les 
legumes  y  sont  tres  abondants,  toute  la  pro- 
duction devant  etre  consommee  sur  place. 
Le  carreau  des  fleurs  de  Nice,  si  actif 
les  autres  annees,  est  desert ;  les  Anemones, 
Narcisses,  Mimosas,  Violettes,  Renoncules 
qui  normalement  permettent  une  decoration 
florale  peu  couteuse  des  restaurants,  font 
defaut.  Les  fleurs  offertes  par  les  horti- 
culteurs  indigenes  sont  repandues  a  profusion  sur 
les  tombes  des  soldats  beiges  morts  dans  les 
hopitaux.  Les  fruits  se  sont  vendus  a  des  prix 
assez  eleves  grace  a  l'interruption  dans  les  com- 
munications qui  rendit  la  capitale  dependant*  de- 
la  production  dans  ses  environs  immediats.  Le 
Raisin  se  vend  un  peu  mieux  maintenant — 
0  fr.  60  a  1  fr.  le  kg.  ;  le  gros  de  la  production 
s'est  vendu  a  perte  en  septembre,  octobre,  et 
novembre,  les  viticulteurs  ayant  avance  la- 
maturation  pour  eviter  l'emploi  de  combustible. 
Les  quelques  stocks  de  charbon  sont  debites  pour 
les  besoins  domestiques  a  raison  de  4  fr.  les 
100  kg. 

Faut-il  DEBAPTisER?-Des  correspondant s 
du  Mailers  Deutsche  Gartner  Zcitung  preconi- 
sent  la  traduction  en  Allemand  des  noms  de 
varietes  de  plantes  obtenues  en>  France,  Angle- 
terre, Belgique,  etc.,  de  fa<;on  a  boycotter  en 
horticulture  les  langues  des  Allies.  Des  propo- 
sitions analogues  ont  ete  faites  dans  nos  rangs. 
L'avenir  nous  apprendra  si  l'Horticulture  com- 
prendra le  boycottage  de  cette  facon  et  si  les- 
noms  donnes  par  les  obtenteurs  ne  seront  pas 
respectes  d'avantage  que  ce  n'est  le  cas  main- 
tenant,  a  condition  qu'on  evite  un  choix  de  mots 
qui  deviennent  d'une  pronunciation  im- 
possible dans  certaines  langues.  Ce  serait  une- 
fagon  de  rendre  hommage  de  part  et  d'autre. 
aux  chercheurs  qui  dotent  l'Horticulture  de 
richesses  nouvelles. 

A  propos  de  Chicoree  de  Bruxelles.— 
Nous  avons  parle  (voir  pages  360  et  397)  des 
arrivages  de  Witloof  ou  Chicoree  de  Bruxelles  au 
marche  de  Londres.  Un  mouvement  a  deja  ete 
cree  en  vue  de  pousser  a  la  consommation  de  cet 
excellent  legume.  Des  petites  brochures,  indi- 
quant  une  serie  de  preparations,  sont  remises  aux 
acheteurs.  Le  nrix  actuel  du  Witloof  au  marche 
de  Covent  Garden  est  de  5  a,  6  pence  la  livre  (en- 
gros). 
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HOME  CORRESPONDENCE. 
(Continued  from  pu<je  ilS.) 
Primula  kewensis.— In  view  of  the  Didy- 
musian  attitude  of  some  Mendelians  and 
Mutationists  with  respect  to  the  character  of 
Primula  kewensis,  evidenced  'by  a  note  in  the 
Journal  of  the  R.H.S.,  Vol.  XI.,  p.  263,  it  is 
necessary  that  I  should  repeat  the  story  of  the 
hybrid  origin  of  that  plant.  I  am  not  concerned 
here  as  to  the  specific  differences  between  the 
two  parents,  P.  floribunda  and  P.  verticillata. 
As  represented  by  cultivated  examples  at  Kew 
and  elsewhere  they  are  distinct  enough.  .Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  and  Professor  Balfour  agree  that 
the  two  are  closely  related,  and  it  may  be  that 
P.  verticillata  of  South-West  Arabia  and 
Abyssinia  is  a  geographical  form  of  P.  flori- 
burida,  evidently  a  variable  plant  in  the  Hima- 
laya, though  stable  enough  under  cultivation 
here.  It  has  been  grown  in  quantity  at  Kew 
since  1883,  and  I  have  never  seen  any  appreci- 
able variation  among  the  seedlings  annually 
raised  ;  they  are  all  true  to  type  as  represented 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  6712  (1883).  This 
is  described  as  follows  : — Whole  plant  clothed 
with  more  or  less  glandular  jointed  soft  hairs. 
Rootstock  woody.  Leaves  3  to  6  inches  long, 
contracted  into  a  very  broad  petiole  of  variable 
length,  coarsely  crenately  toothed.  Scapes 
numerous.  4  to  8  inches  high,  slender,  bearing 
two  to  six  superposed  whorls  of  three  to  six 
flowers,  subtended  by  an  involucre  of  sessile- 
toothed  bracts  1  inch  or  less  long.  Corolla 
golden  yellow,  tube  slender,  ^in.  long,  hairy, 
limb  flat,  ^  inch  across,  mouth  small.  There  is 
no  mention  of  mealiness,  and,  so  far  as  I  have 
seen,  there  never  is  any  on  P.  floribunda  as 
known  in  gardens.  At  Kew  P.  verticillata  is 
raised  annually  from  6eeds  of  our  own  saving. 
It  is  the  large-flowered,  very  mealy  form  intro- 
duced from  Abyssinia  by  Messrs.  Veitch  in  1870  ; 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  in  cultivation 
any  other  form  of  this  species.  Nor  have  I  seen 
among  the  large  batches  of  seedlings  of 
it  raised  at  Kew,  where  it  is  treated  as 
an  annual,  any  variation  except  in  the 
size  of  the  leaves  and  flowers,  and  these  can 
be  set  down  to  cultural  conditions.  In  1898 
there  appeared  among  a  batch  of  seedlings 
of  P.  floribunda,  raised  from  Kew-saved  seeds, 
one  plant  that  differed  from  the  rest.  It  was 
marked  and  grown  on,  and  when  it  flowered  it 
was  seen  to  be  "something  new."  When  it 
flowered  the  following  year  (1900)  it  was  shown 
at  a  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  as  P.  kewensis,  a 
chance  hybrid  between  P.  floribunda  and  P. 
verticillata.  We  concluded  that  this  must  be  its 
parentage  as  it  combined  the  characters  of  these 
two  species,  which  were  placed  together  in  green- 
house No.  4  when  in  flower,  rendering  a  cross 
quite  possible.  However,  to  test  the  question  of 
origin,  we  isolated  and  carefully  crossed  the  two 
species  again,  taking  the  usual  precautions 
against  failure,  and  we  succeeded  in  producing 
the  hybrid  a  second  time.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons  eventually  distributed  it,  propagating 
it  vegetatively,  as  it  was  at  first  sterile.  They 
afterwards  obtained  seeds  of  it,  with  the  result 
that  variation  appeared,  always,  however,  so  far 
as  I  know,  in  the  direction  of  P.  verticillata, 
which,  according  to  Mendelians,  thus  proved  to 
be  the  dominant  parent.  I  have  seen  in  Messrs. 
Veitch's  nursery  plants  raised  from  seeds  of  P. 
kewensis  which  might  have  passed  for  P. 
verticillata,  and  we  have  had  similar  seedlings  at 
Kew.  We  have  some  now,  raised  from  seeds 
sown  this  year,  which  are  very  mealy.  Another 
fact  of  importance  is  that  whilst  P.  floribunda  is 
decidedly  hairy,  there  are  no  hairs  on  P. 
kewensis ;  when  the  latter  is  not  absolutely 
glabrous  it  is  mealy.  That  P.  kewensis  is  a 
hybrid  between  the  Kew  representatives  of  the 
two  species  is  as  certain  as  that  Kalanchoe 
kewensis  was  raised  from  K.  flammea  and 
K.  Bentii,  and  Streptocarpus  kewensis 
from  S.  Rexii  and  S.  Dunnii.  What  is 
more,  if  I  thought  it  worth  while  I  could  prove 
it  again  by  repeating  the  cross.  When  those  who 
doubt  the  origin  of  P.  kewensis  succeed  in 
raising  its  like  from  P.  floribunda  uncrossed  with 
P.  verticillata  I  will  be  convinced  perhaps  that 
we  were  mistaken   as  to  the  origin  of  the  first 


plant,  and  bunglers  in  our  effort  which  produced 
it  artificially.      W.   W. 

Nomenclature  and  Anger.— Your  leading 
article  on  "  Nomenclature  and  Anger"  is  well 
timed,  and  will,  I  hope,  appeal  to  British 
gardeners  as  one  of  sound  common  sense.  Un- 
fortunately, the  principle  which  you  so  strongly 
deprecate  has  been  advocated  in  the  daily  Press 
from  influential  quarters  in  British  horticulture, 
and  1  am  delighted  to  see  the  matter  taken  up 
by  the  leading  horticultural  journal  of  this 
country.  It  is  comforting  to  know  that  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
is  against  creating  such  a  far-reaching  pre- 
cedent as  changing  the  names  of  plants  already 
in  commerce,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  your 
columns  will  be  opened  for  the  opinions  of  our 
leading  gardeners.  I  have  worked  for  a  number 
of  years  in  German  establishments,  have  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  German  horticulture, 
have  been  a  regular  reader  of  Mailers  Deutsche 
Gartner  Zeitung,  and,  like  you,  I  must  confess 
surprise  at  this  journal's  extravagant  claim  : 
but  one  must  confess  even  greater  surprise  to 
discover  that  the  principle,  so  inapposite  to  our 
national  character,  finds  adherents  in  this 
country,  and  only  good  can  come  from  publicity 
being  given  to  the  matter.     Furor  causa  est. 

A  Selection  of  Apples.— Mr.  Shakelton 
(p.  402)  takes  me  to  task  for  my  criticism 
of  the  wide  selection  of  varieties  recommended 
by  Mr.  Weston,  and  settles  the  point 
by  saying  that  several  excellent  reasons  for 
the  selections  are  given.  Now,  these  are 
just  the  points  I  do  not  agree  with  in 
.Mr.  Weston's  reply,  because  the  reason  for 
the  huge  list  given  is  that  a  big  display  of 
sorts  may  be  furnished  at  a  show  or  in  the  fruit 
room  at  home.  For  the  benefit  of  the  ordinary 
grower  who  does  not  care  for  shows  or  even 
the  appearance  of  the  fruit  room,  this  is  a  poor 
argument,  especially  when  some  of  the  sorts 
are  of  little  value  beyond  appearance.  To  help 
those  persons  who  prefer  utilitarian  methods  I 
wrote  my  first  criticism.  Now,  Mr.  Shakelton 
in  the  following  sentence  entirely  stultifies  his 
previous  expression  of  opinion  when  he  says  : 
"  I  find  it  more  interesting  to  many  employers 
to  have  a  fair  variety  of  good  sorts  "  (the  italics 
are  mine).  If  Mr.  Shakelton  will  give  Grenadier 
a  fair  chance — grown  as  a  free  bush — he  will  be 
inclined  to  extend  the  number  of  trees  and 
grow  fewer  cordons.  Warner's  King  does  not 
succeed  nearly  as  well  generally  as  it  used  to  do, 
even  in  Kent.  Its  constitution  appears  to  be 
weakening,  while  canker  increases,  and  cer- 
tainly no  variety  is  more  addicted  to  scab.  Ere 
long  this  Apple  will  be  ousted  by  Norfolk 
Beauty,  which  comes  into  use  at  the  same  time 
and  has  all  the  points  of  a  good  Apple  in 
growth,  being  infinitely  superior  to  Warner's 
King.  Mr.  Shakelton  makes  an  astounding 
statement  when  he  says  :  "I  should  be 
badly  off  if  I  had  to  depend  upon  any 
of  these  varieties — Bramley's  Seedling,  New- 
ton Wonder,  Dumelow's  Seedling  and  Lane's 
Prince  Albert."  Why?  I  would  ask.  Can- 
not he  grow  these  universal  varieties  ?  Mr. 
Merryweather — no  mean  authority — describes 
the  first  as  the  finest  Apple  on  earth,  a  remark 
endorsed  by  many.  It  will  grow  anywhere 
where  Apples  succeed.  I  have  never  seen  it 
miss  a  crop  during  the  twenty-five  years  I 
have  grown  it.  Newton  Wonder  succeeds  in  a 
like  manner  and  will  keep  as  long  as  Apples 
are  required,  and  its  appearance  could  not  be 
better.  Annie  Elizabeth  is  a  good  Apple  when 
it  gives  a  crop.,  but  this  is  seldom.  Surely  Mr. 
Shakelton  does  not  compare  Blenheim  Pippin  or 
even  Ribston  Pippin  with  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ? 
Even  for  exhibition  either  would  have  but  a  poor 
chance  in  comparison,  nor  will  either  keep  so 
long.  Mr.  Bunyard  often  shows  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  hi  April.  I  never  advocated  the  discard- 
ing of  Blenheim  Pippin.  It  is  one  of  my 
favourites  for  cooking,  as  it  is  with  many  who 
prefer  an  Apple  that  needs  no  sugar  when 
cooked  ;  but  as  to  flavour,  it  does  not  compare 
with  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  as  a  dessert  fruit. 
Sturmer  Pippin  may  come  in  after  many  sorts 
are  over,  but  what  for,  I  would  ask.  It  can- 
not be  for  appearance,  and  certainly  not  for 
quality.  It  may  do  to  swell  the  number  for  a 
collection   at  a   show,   but   will   not   find  many 


admirers.      I    think   in     the    near    future   Mr 
Shakelton  will  find  out  the  way  to  grow  Charles- 
Ross  of  suitable  size,  even  for  dessert.     E.  Moly- 
neux. 

Late  Peas  (see  pp.  373,  389). — Are  not  very 
late  Peas  more  a  case  of  climatic  conditions  than 
of  anything  else  ?  I  remember  when  many  years, 
ago  the  gardens  of  the  late  Mr.  Hoey,  of 
Dromalane,  in  this  town,  were  made,  the  autumn 
was  particularly  mild,  and  I  insisted  that  the 
latest  Peas  should  not  be  gathered  until  I  gave 
the  order.  On  December  24  I  saw  a  change  im- 
pending, and  I  went  over  and  told  the  gardener 
to  gather  the  Peas.  That  night  a  severe  frost 
occurred  and  the  Peas  were  killed  to  the  ground. 
I  was  told  afterwards  that  the  Peas  were  a  little 
hard,  but,  all  the  same,  they  had  them  for  their- 
Christmas  dinner.     T.  Smith,  Newry. 

Yew.—  All  sorts  of  ideas  appear  to  be  prevalent 
concerning  the  Yew  tree.  Some  assert  that  only 
the  female  tree  is  poisonous,  others  that  it  is  the 
male  tree.  Some  state  that  the  leaves  are 
poisonous  when  half  dried  and  withering,  others 
that  only  the  fresh  leaves  are  fatal.  Some  be- 
lieve the  fruits  are  poisonous,  and  others  stoutly 
assert  that  they  are  not.  The  real  truth  is  that, 
all  parts  of  the  tree  are  poisonous,  except  the 
pulp  of  the  fruit.  If  the  seeds  are  chewed  they 
would  prove  just  as  poisonous  as  the  leaves,  but. 
as  a  matter  of  fact  neither  boys  nor  birds,  as  a 
rule,  crack  the  seeds,  but  the  former  spit  them 
out  and  the  latter  swallow  and  excrete  them 
whole,  evidence  of  which  may  be  obtained  on 
palings  near  any  female  Yew  tree.  In  rare  cases, 
in  which  the  seeds  have  been  cracked  and  eaten 
by  children  they  have  usually  proved  fatal,  deatlv 
depending  upon  the  amount  eaten.  Thp 
active  principle,  taxine,  is  a  heart  poison,  and 
experiments  made  many  years  ago  showed  that 
Yew  leaves  could  be  given  to  rattle  with  ordinary 
fodder  up  to  a  certain  percentage  without  death 
resulting,  but  that  if  animals  ate  the  leaves  on- 
an  empty  6tomach  or  when  ill  nourished  from 
scarcity  of  green  food,  it  always  killed  them,  if  a 
sufficient  amount  was  eaten.  If  well-fed  it  only 
depressed  the  heart's  action.  How  or  why  a 
plant  is  able  to  secrete  a  poison  in  the  seed  and' 
not  in  the  pulp  of  fruits  is  a  very  interesting 
question.  The  nux  vomica  fruit  is  another  in- 
stance, since  the  pulp  is  not  poisonous  and  is; 
eaten  by  monkevs.     E.  M.  Holmes. 


The  Week' s  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  H.  J.  Chapman,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Cookson. 
Oakwood,    Wylam-on-Tyne. 

T£vi°  eratures.  -It  has  been  necessary  latelv 
to  utilise  the  hot-water  system  by  day  as  well 
as  by  night  to  maintain  the  required  tempera- 
tures. It  is  a  much  more  difficult  matter  to 
keep  up  temperatures  in  houses  when  cold  winds 
prevail  than  during  severe  frosts,  and  such 
times  necessitate  a  larger  consumption  of  fuel, 
even  if  the  weather  is  fairly  mild.  It  is  ther* 
fore  desirable  that  no  higher  temperatures  should 
be  kept  than  are  really  necessary. 

Watering  and  Damping.—  If  damping  is 
done  with  discretion  there  will  be  little  necessity 
for  affording  moisture  at  the  roots,  but  care 
must  be  observed  that  any  excess  of  moisture 
evaporates  before  the  cooler  evening  temperatures, 
are  reached.  No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid 
down  in  this  respect,  because  the  situations  and 
structural  differences  make  all  the  differenrf 
Watering  must  be  done  carefully ;  even  v  ith 
plants  in  an  active  state  of  growth  the  com- 
post  should  b©  permitted  to  become  reasonably 
dry  before  water  is  afforded  the  roots,  but  not 
so  dry  as  to  cause  shrivelling  in  the  plants. 

General    Remarks.— For  the  next  few  weeks 
work  in  the  Orchid  houses  will  consist  chiefly  in 
cleansing  the  plants.     It  is  a  good  plan  to  over- 
haul all   plants   in  a  more  or  less  dormant   run 
dition    with    a   view    to    destroying    insect    pesta 
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that  may  have  accumulated  about  their  bases 
or  amongst  the  dead  leaf  bracts.  Such  plants 
as  Sobralias  that  are  not  usually  in- 
fested with  insect  pests,  and  are  not  sub- 
jected to  frequent  cleansings,  should  have 
their  leaves  sponged  and  accumulated  dust  and 
other  foreign  matter  removed.  Plants  of  this  class 
that  need  re-staking  may  be  cleared  of  leafless  and 
old  flowering  growths  and  furnished  with  fresh 
stakes  to  give  a  smart  appearance.  Take  the 
opportunity  to  wash  the  pots  and  the  material 
•on  the  stages,  also  remove  any  dirt  from  the 
glass.  The  short  days  afford  opportunities  for 
preparing  composts.  A  supply  of  peat,  Osmunda 
fibre,  Polypodium  fibre  and  turfy  loam  should  be 
got  ready  and  stored  for  use.  Sphagnum-moss 
also  may  be  picked  and  washed.  It  is  advisable 
to  get  in  a  stock  of  Sphagnum  while  the  weather 
is  open,  as  it  is  not  easily  procured  in  time  of 
frost.  The  moss  may  be  stored  outside  on  boards 
and  covered  with  an  old  mat ;  it  will,  if  turned 
occasionally,  keep  in  a  good  condition  for  some 
weeks. 

FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  W.  Hedley  Warren,   Gardener  to  the  A8ton-Clinton 
Park  Estate  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild),  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

Forcing  Cherries.— The  time  to  begin  to 
force  Cherries  depends  upon  the  date  on  which 
ripe  fruit  is  required.  If  the  trees  are  started 
the  first  week  in  January,  sixteen  weeks  will 
be  necessary,  but  fourteen  weeks  will  suffice 
if  the  trees  are  started  the  first  week  in  February. 
The  calculation  must  be  approximate,  as  the 
general  condition  of  the  season  will  extend  or 
shorten  the  time  required.  The  trees  should 
never  be  subjected  to  sudden  transitions  from 
cold  to  heat,  for  this  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  bloom  buds.  Close  the  house  for  a  week 
or  two  before  employing  fire-heat,  and  maintain  a 
temperature  of  40°  by  night  and  45°  by  day, 
after  which  the  night  temperature  may  be  raised 
to  45°,  with  a  corresponding  rise  of  5°  by  day. 
Immediately  the  trees  commence  to  bloom  keep 
the  temperature  as  regular  as  possible,  at  about 
50°.  When  the  stoning  period  is  over  raise  it 
to  60°,  at  which  point  it  may  remain,  but  a 
rise  of  5°  or  10°  from  sun-heat  may  be  allowed. 
In  raising  the  temperatures  these  five  or  six  de- 
grees in  a  fortnight  let  it  be  done  gradually,  and 
during  every  stage  of  forcing  admit  plenty  of 
air  as  often  as  opportunities  permit.  It  is,  how- 
ever, necessary  whilst  the  trees  are  in  bloom 
to  prevent  currents  of  cold  air  passing  through 
the  house,  as  at  this  period  the  blossoms  are 
easily  injured.  Let  the  soil  be  always  moder- 
ately moist,  but  never  excessively  wet.  Weak 
liquid  manure  may  be  applied  to  the  roots  as 
soon  as  the  blossoms  expand,  and  the  water 
should  be  applied  at  a  temperature  slightly  above 
that  of  the  house — never  below — or  much  of  tli6 
bloom  and  fruit  may  drop.  During  the  stoning 
stage  apply  little  or  no  water  to  the  border, 
provided  the  soil  is  in  a  fairly  moist  condition. 
An  excess  of  moisture  would  be  decidedly  in- 
jurious at  that  stage,  but  after  the  fruit  has 
finished  stoning  and  begun  to  swell,  water  mav 
be  applied  frequently  and  more  copiously,  until 
the  fruit  begins  to  change  colour,  when  water- 
ing should  be  discontinued.  The  trees  should 
be  syringed  overhead  daily  from  the  commence- 
ment, and  discontinued  only  whilst  the  trees 
are  in  bloom,  or  when  the  fruit  is  ripening.  But 
after  the  fruits  have  been  gathered  the  syringing 
should  be  recommenced,  to  keep  the  foliage  clean 
and  healthy. 

A  Retrospect.— The  fruit  crops  from 
permanent  trees  under  glass  have  been — taking 
them  all  round — exceptionally  good  during  the 
past  season.  All  the  trees  have  been  remarkably 
free  from  insect  pests,  the  wood  is  well  ripened, 
and  the  quality  and  general  condition  of  the 
buds  augur  well  for  the  season  of  1915.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  fruits  given  in  the  order 
of  their  ripening  here  during  the  past  season  : — 
Peaches :  Peregrine,  fruit  of  excellent  quality,  a 
valuable  early  variety  that  forces  well.  Crimson 
Galande,  fruits  good  both  in  colour  and  quality, 
but  slightly  under  size.  Dymond,  fruit  large, 
well  coloured,  and  of  excellent  flavour;  many 
turned  the  scale  at  eleven  and  twelve  ounces 
each.  Stirling  Castle,  fruits  excellent  in  quality, 
colour  and  flavour.  Bellegarde,  fruit  extra 
t^rge,   good  alike  in  quality,   colour  and  flavour. 


Royal  George,  not  so  satisfactory  as  usual,  many 
of  the  fruits  being  blistered.  Grosse  Mignonne, 
medium  crop,  but  fruit  of  fine  colour  and  flavour. 
Violette  Hative,  a  good  all-round  crop  of  well- 
finished  fruits.  Walburton  Admirable,  medium 
crops,  fruit  extra  large,  but  not  so  well  finished 
as  usual.  Golden  Eagle,  excellent  crop,  the 
fruits  specially  good  in  colour  and  flavour ;  this 
good  late  Peach  should  be  grown  in  every  col- 
lection. Prince  of  Wales,  heavy  crops,  many  of 
the  fruit  weighing  from  fourteen  to  sixteen-and- 
a-half  ounces  each,  colour  and  flavour  exception- 
ally good  for  this  variety.  Gladstone,  a  good 
crop  of  well-finished  fruits.  Marquis  of  Down- 
shire,  medium  crop,  the  colour,  flavour  and  finish 
of  the  fruits  being  very  good  for  a  late  variety. 
Nectarines :  Precoce  de  Croncels,  medium  crop 
of  large,  well-coloured  fruits  of  excellent  flavour. 
Lord  Napier,  fruit  inclined  to  crack,  on  all 
trees,  and  rather  disappointing  this  season. 
Humboldt,  medium  crops  of  large,  well-coloured, 
highly-finished  fruits.  Pineapple,  excellent 
crop,  the  size,  colour,  flavour  and  finish  of  the 
fruits  were  never  better.  Grapes :  Black  Ham- 
burgh and  Mill  Hill  Hamburgh,  in  both  early 
and  mid-season  houses,  gave  excellent  crops  oi 
well-finished  berries.  Madresfield  Court,  the 
bunches  were  extra  large  and  the  berries 
were  finely  coloured  and  well  finished,  .with 
no  signs  of  splitting.  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
crops  on  young  vines  were  very  good,  both  in 
quality  and  flavour,  not  so  good  on  older 
vines.  Black  Alicante  cropped  well,  and  the 
bunches  were  well  finished ;  those  hanging  are 
keeping  well.  Prince  of  Wales,  the  bunches  were 
exceptionally  good  alike  in  colour,  size,  flavour 
and  finish.  Mrs.  Pince,  size  of  bunch  and  berry 
good,  but  the  berries  were  slightly  lacking  in 
colour.  Appley  Towers,  excellent  alike  in  size  of 
bunch,  berry,  colour,  flavour  and  finish. 
Cherries :  Frogmore  Early  Bigarreau,  Black  Tar- 
tarian, Elton  and  Florence  were  all  exceptionally 
good  in  size,  colour  and  flavour  of  the  fruits. 
Figs:  The  different  varieties  matured  good  all- 
round  crops ;  Brown  Turkey  was  exceptionally 
fine  in  size  and  flavour. 


but  the  capable  gardener  provides,  to  some  ex- 
tent, for  such  emergencies  as  drought.  In  the 
case  of  severe  late  spring  frosts  he  is  help- 
less. Flowers,  generally,  have  been  plentiful 
and  good,  with  the  exception  of  Sweet  Peas. 
Roses  flowered  grandly,  especially  many  of  the 
garden  autumn-flowering  varieties ;  in  fact,  I 
have  never  known  them  to  be  better  or  more 
profuse  in  bloom.  Even  as  I  write  (Decem- 
ber 16),  we  could  gather  sprays  of  good  blooms 
of  Jessie,  Mrs.  W.   H.  Cutbush  and  Hermosa. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  W.   Crdmp,   Gardener  to  Earl  Beauchamp,   K.C.M.G., 
Madresfield  Court,  Worcestershire. 

HELLEBORus.-The  Christmas  Roses  are  full 
of  buds  and  healthy  flowers,  and  should  be 
protected  by  a  cold  frame  or  hand-light.  Never 
close  the  frames,  or  the  flowers  will  be  dis- 
coloured and  suffer  by  damp. 

Shrubs   with    Coloured     BARKS.-The 

forms  of  Deutzia  crenata  known  as  candidis- 
sima,  Watereri,  and  Wellsii,  have  all  finely 
coloured  barks,  and  show  to  best  advantage  when 
planted  in  masses.  Salix  argentea  var.  britzen- 
sis,  several  of  the  Cornuses — Red  and  Black 
Dogwoods — and  Rubus  leucodermis,  the  White- 
washed Blackberry,  planted  in  front  of  a  Yew 
hedge,  are  attractive  all  the  winter. 

Wild  Garden.— Although  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  make  everything  spick  and  span  in  the 
wild  garden,  like  the  dressed  grounds,  it  should 
be  made  tidy  in  winter.  The  tall,  dry  shoots  of 
certain  of  the  large-growing  plants,  such  as 
Epilobium,  Lythrum,  Scabious  and  Helianthus, 
should  be  cut  down,  but  the  more  tender  kinds- 
such  as  Montbretia  and  Clematis  Davidiana— 
should  have  their  summer  growths  simply  bent 
down,  with  a  view  to  protecting  the  crowns 
against  very  severe  frosts,  as  it  is  wrong  to  de- 
liberately take  away  Nature's  own  protection  to 
these  half-hardy  subjects  and  expose  them  to  the 
rigours  of  a  hard  winter.  Hardy  Ferns  come 
under  the  same  category.  In  low-lying  places  a 
little  common  bracken  Fern  should  be  wrapped 
around  the  stems  of  Dracaena  indivisa  and 
hardy  Palms.  The  crowns  of  Eremurus  robustus 
should  be  protected  from  rains  by  arranging  a 
square  of  glass  on  half  bricks.  If  the  heart  of 
the  crown  fills  with  moisture,  and  frost  follows, 
the  flower-spikes  may  be  spoiled. 

A  Retrospect.— Where  the  note-book  has 
been  used  freely  since  the  beginning  of  the  year 
it  will  be  interesting  to  balance  failures  with 
successes,  the  former  being  generally  more  in- 
delible. The  dry  summer  has  been  generally 
blamed,   and   sometimes   justly   so,    for   failures. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  R.  P.  Brotherston,   Gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Haddington,    Tyninghame,  East  Lothian. 

French  Beans.— In  many  gardens,  where 
vineries  are  used  for  this  crop,  the  forcing  is 
begun  about  this  time.  The  plan  of  placing  hot 
manure  on  the  inside  border  to  facilitate  the 
starting  of  the  vines  affords  an  opportunity  to 
start  the  Beans_,  which  may  be  grown  either  in 
7-inch  pots  or  in  deep  boxes,  where  space  is 
limited.  The  latter  can  be  arranged  in  less  room 
than  pots,  and  with  careful  watering  excellent 
returns  may  be  expected,  and  less  labour  will 
be  involved.  The  forcing  of  French  Beans  must 
not  be  attempted  in  a  temperature  of  less  than 
60°.  Attack  by  red  spider  is  the  constant  fear 
of  those  who  force  this  crop,  so  that  every  pre- 
caution is  needed  in  the  way  of  preventing 
draughts  and  over-  and  under-watering. 

Lettuce.— A  sowing  may  be  made,  in  heat, 
of  a  good  Cabbage  variety  of  the  Tom  Thumb 
type,  and;  also  of  a  larger-growing  variety,  the 
young  leaves  of  which  are  not  infrequently  valued 
at  the  period  when  the  supply  in  mid-spring  be- 
comes very  straitened.  Cutting-boxes  are  suit- 
able for  raising  the  plants,  and  the  seeds  ger- 
minate in  a  few  days  when  the  boxes  are  placed 
in  a  house  with  a  stove  temperature.  It  is  im- 
portant to  remove  them  to  a  cool  house  when 
this  stage  ds  complete.  Plants  raised  in  boxes 
in  the  autumn  may  be  transplanted  into  vacant 
places  in  frames,  or  in  cold  pits,  where  they  will 
grow  more  rapidly.  I  find  that  Cos  varieties  de 
velop  so  slowly,  and  are  so  late,  that  they  are 
not  worth  cultivating  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Seakale.— Seakale  requires  less  heat  than 
hitherto  was  necessary.  In  an  ordinary  estab- 
lishment a  part  of  the  Mushroom  house  should 
be  set  apart  for  this  crop  for  the  next  few 
months,  a  sufficient  number  of  crowns  being 
introduced  at  short  intervals  to  meet  current  de- 
mands. It  is  not  essential  that  the  root  part  be 
entirely  covered,  but  there  should  be  sufficient 
soil  to  keep  the  roots  steady.  If  other  vegetables 
are  scarce,  a  second  cutting  may  be  taken  off  the 
stronger  roots  to  ensure  the  forcing  of  this 
secondary  crop ;  the  first  heads  must  be  cut  care- 
fully, removing  only  as  much  of  the  crown  as 
will  hold  it  together,  after  which  the  adventi- 
tious buds  immediately  below  will  break.  A  tco 
deep  decapitation  removes  these  with  the  crown. 

Leeks.  — Large  Leeks  have  become  almost  a 
necessity  in  gardens,  and  an  order  to  en- 
courage size  it  is  not  too  early  to  sow 
seeds.  It  is  better  to  sow  two  or  three  seeds 
in  2i-inch  pots,  drawing  the  supernumeraries 
after  germination  and  leaving  only  one  to  grow, 
rather  than  to  raise  them  in  boxes,  as  is  custom- 
ary for  large  Onions.  The  compost  should  be 
open,  and  made  of  two  parts  loam  to  one  of 
leaf-mould.  I  have  seen  excellent  Leeks  grown 
entirely  from  the  seed  stage  in  fine  leaf-mould. 
The  seeds  germinate  rather  slowly,  butthisisnot 
detrimental.  The  pots  must  be  examined  while 
the  plants  are  small  in  order  to  find  out  the  con- 
dition of  the  Toots,  which  multiply  at  an  amaz- 
ing rate.  Some  time  before  they  become  en- 
tangled the  plants  should  be  shifted  into  larger 
pots,  U6ing  compost  of  a  similar  nature.  They 
mu6t  be  grown  on  steadily  without  a  check,  lest 
flower  production  should  be  caused  during 
late  summer.  There  are  many  excellent 
strains  of  Leeke,  Pitt's  Lyon  being  greatly 
approved  in  the  North.  Many  growers,  how- 
ever, select  stocks  of  their  own,  and  they  need 
not  rub  out  the  seeds  until  they  are  wanted  for 
sowing.  The  seeds  keep  admirably  on  the 
heads,  only  they  must  be  kept  perfectly  dry, 
moisture  having  a  tendency  to  induce  germina- 
tion. 
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PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  C.  H.  Cook,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
Knowsley    Hall,    Lancashire. 

Forcing  Plants.  After  Chrysanthemums 
have  finished  flowering,  forced  bulbs  and  shrubs 
may  be  employed  for  conservatory  and  house 
decoration.  Certain  bulbs  are  ready  for  forcing, 
including  Daffodils,  Tulips,  and  fiomaii  Hya- 
cinths, also  Lily-of-the-Valley.  The  following 
kinds  of  shrubs  are  popular  for  forcing  : — Lilac, 
Deutzia,  Rhododendron  indicum  (Azalea),  R. 
molle,  and  the  double-flowering  Cherry.  In 
commencing  to  force  shrubs  do  not  employ  much 
heat,  but  rather  increase  the  temperature 
gradually  as  the  plants  begin  to  make  growth. 
Use  the  syringe  frequently  to  promote  a  moist 
atmosphere  andi  to  keep  the  plants  free  from 
aphis.  Early-flowering  Rhododendrons  may  be 
had  in  bloom  in  January  if  the  plants  are  placed 
in  a  greenhouse  and  syringed  daily,  taking  care 
that  they  do  not  suffer  from  drought  at  the 
roots.  Plants  of  Lilium  Harrisii,  L.  longiflorum 
and  retarded]  bulbs  of  L.  speciosum  that  are  show- 
ing flower  should  be  fed  with  weak  liquid  manure. 
Tie  the  spikes  to  neat  stakes.  Green  fly  must  be 
kept  in  check  by  fumigating  the  house  and  spong- 
ing the  flower-buds  with  soapy  water. 

Caladium  and  Gloxinia.— The  tubers  of 
both  these  plants  should  be  examined  occasion- 
ally to  ascertain  their  condition,  and  they  must 
be  protected  from  drip  or  excessive  moisture  in 
any  form.  A  few  varieties  of  Caladium — such  as 
minus,  Argyrites  and  erubescens — may  be  started 
in  pans  filled  with  coco-nut  fibre  or  leaf-mould. 
When  a  little  growth  has  been  made,  transfer 
the  plants  to  3£in.  and  4in.  pots.  Larger-leaved 
varieties  may  be  started  in  4  and  5  inch  pots  and 
repotted  when  the  receptacles  are  filled  with 
roots.  Water  the  roots  very  sparingly  until 
growth  is  well  advanced,  but  use  the  syringe  fre- 
quently to  keep  the  atmosphere  charged  with 
moisture.  Tubers  that  have  been  stored  in  sand 
or  dry  soil  are  showing  signs  of  growth,  and  the 
more  forward  of  the  stronger  roots  may  be  potted 
in  an  open  compost  such  as  is  furnished  by  a  mix- 
ture of  fibrous  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  dried  cow 
manure  broken  into  small  pieces,  adding  sufficient 
sand  to  keep  the  compost  open.  The  plants  re- 
quire plenty  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere, 
therefore  damp  the  spaces  between  the  pots,  etc.. 
but  give  the  mots  very  little  water  for  some 
time  to  come.  Tubers  of  Begonias  must  be  kept 
free  from  frost  and  moisture  for  the  present. 

General  Remarks.  —Such  plants  as 
Fuchsias,  Carinas,  and  Sweet-scented  Verbenas 
that  are  stored  for  the  winter  should  be  examined 
at  intervals  with  a  view  to  watering  any  that 
have  become  excessively  dry  at  the  roots,  and 
this  is  especially  necessary  in  the  case  of  one- 
year-old  Fuchsias.  Fuchsias  trained  to  the 
rafters  of  the  greenhouse  may  be  pruned  severely, 
the  loose  bark  removed,  and  the  stems  cleansed. 
Wash  all  houses  as  they  become  vacant  before 
fresh  plants  are  brought  into  them,  also  wash 
the  roof-glass  on  the  outside. 


THE    HARDY   FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  J.  G.  Weston,  Gardener  to  Lady  Northcote, 
Eastwell  Park,  Ashford,  Kent. 

Blackberries.  —A  few  varieties  of  the 
Blackberry  are  well  worth  planting,  as,  where 
they  succeed,  they  are  prolific  fruiters.  The 
plant  usually  thrives  under  the  same  treatment 
as  that  recommended  for  the  Loganberry,  or 
it  may  be  planted  in  odd  corners  of  outside 
gardens  or  on  the  boundaries  of  orchards.  In 
such  situations  the  plants  may  be  almost  left  to 
themselves,  especially  if  there  is  sufficient  room 
for  them  to  ramble  at  will. 

Protection  of  Fig  Trees.— Where  pre- 
vious experience  has  proved  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting Fig  trees  during  severe  weather,  steps 
should  be  taken  to  have  the  protective  material 
ready  to  hand,  so  that  should  there  be  a  change 
to  colder  conditions  there  need  be  no  delay  in 
making  the  trees  safe.  In  gardens  in  the  south 
and  western  counties  it  is  rarely  necessary  to 
protect  Fig  trees,  especially  if  the  trees  are  "well 
grown — that  is,  have  short,  stumpy  growths, 
which  always  ripen  well.  It  is  trees  with  soft, 
^PPy  growths,   resulting  from    an    unrestricted 


root-run  in  rich  soil,  and  with  overcrowded 
shoots,  which  are  most,  liable  to  be  injured  by 
frost. 

General  Work.— Endeavour  to  keep  the 
garden  tidy,  for  there  is  no  economy  of  labour  in 
allowing  heaps  of  rubbish  to  accumulate  in 
corners  or  in  the  yards.  If  such  rubbish  be  col- 
lected and  burnt  regularly,  the  appearance  of  the 
garden  will  be  much  improved,  and  the  ashes 
will  form  valuable  material  to' return  to  the  land. 
See  that  permanent  labels  are  attached  securely 
to  all  varieties  of  trees,  for  correct  naming  ren- 
ders the  fruit  garden  more  interesting  to  visitors. 
Continue  to  push  on  with  the  work  of  pruning 
and  training  during  favourable  weather.  Winn 
the  ground  is  hard  with  frost  wheel  manure  to 
where  it  is  required  to  be  spread. 


MARKETS. 


SOCIETIES 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

December  15. — Present:  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles, 
M.A.,  F.L.S.  (in  the  chair),  Prof.  Bateson,  Dr. 
Keeble,  .Messrs.  Worsley,  Fawcett,  Worsdell, 
Fraser,  Hales,  Elwes,  Chittenden  (hon.  sec), 
with  Miss  Pellew  and  Mr.  Coutts  visitors. 

Pelargonium  hybrids. — Mr.  J.  Fraser  showed 
dried  specimens  to  illustrate  the  variation  in  cer- 
tain forms,  such  as  Pelargonium  Moreanum,  and 
made  remarks  on  the  origin  of  certain  hybrids. 
Primula  floribunda,  etc. — Prof.  Bateson  ex- 
hibited a  range  of  forms  raised  between  a  plant 
of  Veitch's  form  of  Primula  X  kewensis  (stated 
to  be  a  piece  of  the  original  plant)  and  P.  flori- 
bunda. The  ovules  of  the  P.  X  kewensis  plant 
used  appear  to  bo  infertile,  but  the  pollen  is 
fertile  with  P.  floribunda  (apparently  not  with 
P.  x  kewensis  and  P.  verticillata).  The  plants 
shown  exhibited  white,  sulphur,  lemon  and  other 
shades  of  yellow,  and  one  had  deeper  yellow 
flowers  than  X  kewensis.  Variety  was  also  seen 
in  the  size  of  leaf  and  in  degree  of  hairiness. 
The  plant  of  kewensis  used  is  the  only  one  that 
has  given  breaks  of  this  nature.  It  belongs  to 
the  small-flowered  type,  which  lias  the  normal 
number  of  chromosomes ;  not  to  the  large-flowered 
type  with  double  the  normal  number  of  chromo- 
somes. 

Seeds  of  forest  trees. — Mr.  Elwes  showed  ripe 
seeds  of  Aesculus  indica  sent  to  him  by  Lord 
Ducie,  and  ripened  at  Tortworth,  together  with 
seeds  of  Juglans  nigra  and  of  Butter-nut  ripened 
at  the  same  place.  He  remarked  upon  the  great 
length  of  radicle  produced  by  the  seedlings  of 
Juglans  nigra,  which  he  had  raised,  as  compared 
with  the  mass  of  fibrous  roots  produced  near  the 
surface  by  the  Butter-nut,  although  the  trees 
apparently  grew  under  the  same  conditions  in 
nature.  He  thought  it  very  desirable  that 
comparison  should  be  made  with  the  behaviour  of 
seedlings  raised  in  other  places  and  from  seeds 
of  American  origin. 

lledycium  Greenii  producing  apical  bulb. — 
He  also  showed  a  stem  of  the  Scitamineous  plant, 
Hedycium  Greenii,  which  he  had  collected  in 
Bhutan,  and  which  had  flowered  with  him  at 
Colesborne.  He  had  removed  the  flower  shoot 
and  the  plant  had  produced  a  bulb  at  the  apex 
of  the  stem  left. 

Mr.  Elwes  also  showed  flowers  of  Alstroenieria 
Hookeri  and  Tricyrtis  stolonifera. 

Frost  damage  to  Apple. — Mr.  Chittenden 
showed  an  Apple  with  ten  longitudinal  grooves  of 
about  a  quarter  inch  depth  on  the  outside,  the 
grooves  being  lined  with  russet.  He  called  atten- 
tion to  the  small  fruits  damaged  internally  by 
frost,  which  he  exhibited  earlier  in  the  year,  anil 
pointed  out  that  the  grooves  corresponded  with 
the  position  of  the  primary  vascular  bundles 
which  had  been  injured  by  frost.  These  bundles 
in  the  specimen  exhibited  still  showed  signs  of 
the  damage  and  the  failure  to  grow  normally 
was  no  doubt  due  to  the  interference  in 
the  sap  flow  brought  about  by  this  injury. 

Apple  in  bird's  nest. — Mr.  Wilson  Fox,  of 
Carmino,  Falmouth,  sent  a  photograph  showing 
an.  Apple  attached  to  the  tree  and  resting  in  a 
bird's  nest,  apparently  that  of  a  redpole. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  December  SI. 
We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not 
represent  the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  average  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day.— EDS. 

Cut  Flowers,  &e.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 


Arums  (Richardias) 

per  doz. 
Azalea,  white,  per 

doz.  bunches.. 
Bouvardia,    white, 

per  doz.  bun. . . 
Camellias,     white, 

per  doz.  blooms 
Carnations,        per 

dozen    blooms, 

best  American 

varieties 

—  smaller,        per 
doz.  bunches . . 

—  Carola    (crim- 
son),extralarge 

—  Malmaison,per 
doz.       blooms 

pink 

Christmas      roses, 

per  doz. 
Chrysanthemum, 

specimen 

blooms,  white, 

per  doz. 

—  yellow  per  doz. 

—  pink  ,, 

—  bronze       „ 

—  white,  medium 
per  doz. 

—  coloured,     per 
doz 

—  Spray,     white, 
per  doz.  bun.. . 

yellow,    per 

doz.  bun. 
pink,       per 

doz.  bun. 
bronze,    per 

doz.  bun. 
Daffodils,      single, 

per  doz.  bun.  18  0-21  0 
Eucharis,  per  doz.  2  6-30 
Gardenias,  per  box 

of    15    and    IS 

blooms..  ..  SO'lio 
Hyacinths,  Romnn, 

12's,    per   doz. 

bunches  . .  12  0-15  0 

Lapageria  alba,  per 

doz.  blooms    . .      ■ —    — 
Lilac,    white,    per 

doz.  sprays 

—  mauve 
Lilium      auratum, 

per  bunch 


s.d. 

s.d. 

6  0- 

S  0 

•1  0- 

5  0 

5  0- 

6  0 

1  9- 

2  0 

2  G- 

i  0 

18  0- 

21  0 

2  6- 

3  0 

12  0-15  0 

2  0- 

2  6 

2  0- 
2  0- 
1  9- 
1  9- 

3  0 
2  6 
2  0 
2  0 

1  6 

1  9 

1  3- 

1  9 

6  0  10  0 

6  0-  9  0 

8  0-12  0 

9  0-10  0 


4  0-50 

5  0-00 


Lilium  longiflonim, 
per  doz.,    long 
short 

—  1  a  n  c  i  f  o  1  i  u  m 
album,  long  . . 

short    .. 

mbnini,  per 

doz.,  long 

short    . . 

Llly-of- the -Valley, 

per       dozen 

bunches : 

—  extra  special  . . 

—  special . . 

—  ordinary 
Marguerites,      per 

doz.  bunches  . . 
Narcissus,       Soliei 

d'or,     per      doz. 

bun 

Orchids,  per  doz.  : 

—  Cattleya 

—  Cypripcdium.. 

—  Odontoglossum 
erispum 

Pelargoniums,  per 
doz.  bunches, 
double    scarlet 

—  White,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Poinsettias,  per 
doz.  bloums    . . 

Roses :  per  dozen 
blooms.  Bride 

—  Kaiserin  Au- 
gusta   Victoria 

—  LadyHUlingdon 

—  Liberty 

—  Madame  A. 
Chatenay 

—  Melody 

—  My  Maryland. . 

—  Niphetos 

i    —  Prince  de  Bul- 

garie 
I    —  Richmond 

—  Sunburst 

—  White  Crawford 
Spiraea,  white,  per 

doz.  bunches.. 
Tuberoses,  on  stems, 
per  doz. 

—  short,  per  doz. 
Violets,English,per 

doz.  bunches  . . 

•    —  Princess     of 

Wales, doz.  bun. 

White  Heather,  per 

doz.  bunches  .. 


4  6-50 
4  0-50 


2  6-30 
16-26 


16-20 
1  0    — 


15  0  18  0 
10  0-12  0 
8  0-90 


9  0-10  0 
16-20 


10  0-12  0 


16-30 
13-16 

4  0-60 

3  0-80 

'.:  '-  i  0 
10-26 
2  0-30 

2  6-36 

4  0-80 

3  0-50 
3  0-50 

8  0-10  0 


0  9 
0  5- 


d  6 


19-20 


Anemones,      pink 

per  doz.  bun. . . 
Mimosa,  per  bunch  0  10-  1  0 
Narcissus,      Paper 

White,  per  doz. 

bunches         ...    2  6-30 
—  Soleild'Or      ..     2  6-30 


2  6-30 
French  Flowers. 

Ranunculus,  scarlet 
and  orange     . . 

Violets,  single,  per 
doz.  bunches. . 

—  Parma,         per 

large  bunch   . . 


2  0-  2  6 

3  6-50 


4  0-60 


1  0-  2  6 


2  6-30 


Remarks. — Prices  are  expected  to  advance  consider- 
ably between  now  (22nd  iust.)  and  Christinas.  Scarlet 
and  white  flowers  are  most  in  demand,  including  (scar- 
let) Pelargoniums  (Geraniums),  Carnations,  Poinsettia, 
Tulips,  and  (white)  Chrysanthemums,  Carnations, 
Richardias  (Arums),  Lilium  Harrissii,  Tulips  and  Hya- 
cinths. There  is  likely  to  be  a  shortage  of  Richardias, 
and  it  is  expected  that  these  flowers  will  realise  high 
prices.  Yellow  Daffodils  will  be  the  most  attractive  of 
their  colour,  and  their  prices  are  expected  to  remain 
high.  Business  prospects  are  fairly  good,  but  not 
■equal  to  last  season. 

Plants  in  Pots,  &e. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Aralia       Sieboldii, 

dozen    

Araucaria   excelsa, 

per  dozen 
Asparagus    plumo- 

sus  nanus,  per 

dozen  . . 

—  Sprengeri 
Aspidistra,  per  doz. 

green    . . 

—  variegated 
Azaleas,  white  and 

coloured,     per 
doztn   . . 
Itegonia  Gloire   de 
Lorraine,    4S's, 
pel-  dozen 


a.  d.  S.  d. 
4  0-60 


10  0-12  0 

6  0-80 


18  0-30  0 
30  0-60  0 


36  0-42  0 


10  U-12  0 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Cacti,  various,  per 

tray  of  15's     ..     4  0  — 

tray  of  12*s     . .     6  0   — 
C  h  r  y  s  a  n  themum, 

48*3.  per  dozen    6  0-12  0 
Cocos  Weddeliana, 

4S*s,  per  doz.  ..  IS  0-30  0 

60*8,  per  doz.     8  0-12  0 

Croton,    per    dozen  18  0-30  6 
Cyclamen,  4S's,  per 

doz.       ..         ..     9  0-12  0 
Dracaena,       green, 

per  dozen       . .  10  0-12  0 
Erica,    gracilis, 

thumbs,  per 

doz 3  0-50 

48's.perdoz,    8  0-90 
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Plants  In  Pots    fc 

c.:  AverageWholesale  Prices.— Cont. 

s..d  s.d. 

s.  d.  s.  cL 

Erica         hj        3is, 

Kentia      Belmore- 

4S's,  per 

S  0-10  0 

ana,  per  dozen 

5  0-80 

—    —  allw 

10  0-12  0 

—  Forsteriana, 

—  nivalis,    48's, 

00's,  per  dozen 

4  0-  S  0 

per  dozen 

9  0-10  0 

larger,     per 

—    —  thumbs, 

doz 

18  0-36  0 

per  doz. 

3  0-50 

Latania  borbonica, 

Kerns,  in   thumbs, 

per  dozen 

12  0-30  0 

per  100 . . 

8  0-12  0 

Lilium    laneifolium 

—  in    small     and 

album,  per  doz. 

—      — 

large  60s 

12  0-20  0 

—    —  rubrum, 

—  in      48's,      per 
dozen    . . 

6  0-60 

per  dozen 

—  longiflorum,  per 

— 

—  choicer     sorts, 

dozen    . . 

18  0-30  0 

per  dozen 
—  in      32's,      per 
doz. 

8  0*12  0 

Lily-uf-the-Valley, 

— 

10  0-18  0 

4S's,  per  dozen 
M  arguerites,  in  48's, 

24  0-30  0 

per  doz.,  white 
Phoenix     rupicola, 

9  0-10  0 

Geonoma    gracilis, 

60's,  per  dozen 

6  0-80 

each 

2  6-21  0 

—  larger,  each    .. 

2  6-76 

Poinsettias,      48's, 

Hyacinths,  Roman, 

per  doz. 

9  0-10  0 

in    flower,  per 

Tulips,    in    flower, 

dozen  „, 

2  0-23 

per  dozen 

10-13 

Remarks.— Prices 

in     thi 

department    are 

not    ex- 

peeted  to  vary  so  much  as  in  the  case  of  cut  flowers. 
Tulips.  Hyacinths  and  Daffodils  are  finding  a  ready  sale 
at  moderate  prices. 


Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Apples — 

s.d.  s.d. 

—  English,    cook- 

ing, per  bus.  . . 

4  0-60 

dessert,  per 

i  bushel 
—  Nova      Scotia, 

3  0-60 

per  brl. 

15  0-24  0 

—  United  States, 

per  barrel 

14  0-21  0 

—  Califomian, 

per  box 

7  0-,7  6 

—  Oregon,  per  box 

9  0-11  0 

Bananas,  bunch; 

—  Medium 

6  0  — 

—  X-medium 

7  0  — 

—  Extra 

8  0  — 

—  Double  X 

9  0  — 

—  Giant    . . 

10  0-12  0 

—  Red,  per  ton  . . 

£20    — 

—  Jamaica,  p.  ton 

£12    — 

Cobnuts,  per  lb.    .. 

0  5-  0  5* 

Cranberries, per  east 

6  6-11  6 

Grapes :    Alicante, 

per  lb 

0  8-20 

—  Almeria,      per 

barrel  of  3  doz. 

lbs 

14  6-21  0 

Grapes:  Continued 

—  English,     Gros 
Colmar,  per  lb. 

—  Muscat      of 
Alexandria 

—  Canon  Hall,  per 
lb 

Lychees,  per  dz.  lbs. 
Mandarins,  per  case 
Nuts,  Almonds,  per 
bag 

—  Brazils,  pr.cwt. 

—  Chestnuts,  per 
bag 

—  Coconuts,     per 
100 

—  Walnuts,  dried, 
per  cwt. 

Oranges,  per  case 

Pears,      American, 

per  barrel 

—  Califo  rnian, 
per  case 

—  stewing,       per 
bushel 


a.  d.  s.  d. 


0  8- 
2  6- 

2  0- 
18  0- 

3  0- 

(10  0^ 
44  0. 

14  0' 

16  0- 

36  0 

5  6- 

18  0- 
12  6 

6  0- 


1  9 

4  0 

5  0 
20  0 
16  0 

455  0 
56  0 

24  0 

20  0 

■68  0 
22  0 

22  0 

■15  0 

7  0 


Vegetables:  Average  Wholesale  Prices 


Asparagus      (Paris 

Green), per  bun. 
Beans,  French,  per 

lb 

Beetroot,     per 

bushel 
Brussels     Sprouts, 

per  J  bus. 


s.d.  s.d. 


I   0- 


Cabbages,  per  tally    6  C- 


Carrots,  per  cwt.  . .     2  t-  3  0 

Cauliflowers,  per 
tally      .. 

Celeriac,  per  doz. . . 

Celery,  perdoz. bun. 

Chicory,  Belgian, 
per  lb 

Cucumbers,  perdoz.    S  0-12  0 

Eschallots,  per  J 
sieve 

Garlic,  per  lb. 

Globe  artichokes, 
per  doz. 

Herbs,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Horseradish,  Eng- 
lish, per  bundle    2  6-30 


1)  0-12  0 
16-20 
7  0-90 

0  6 


2  0-26 
0  6-07 


2  6-40 
2  0-60 


Leeks,  per  dozen  . . 

Lettuce,  Cabbage 
and  Cos,  per  doz. 

Mushrooms,  culti- 
vated, per  lb... 
—  Buttons 

Mustard  and  Cress, 
per  dozen  pun- 
nets 

Onions,  per  cwt.   .. 

Parsnips,   per  cwt. 

Peas,  per  lb. 

Potatos,    new,  per 

lb 

doz. 


s.d.  s.d. 
16-20 


0  10- 
0  10- 


o  io-  i  n 

10  0-12  0 
3  0-40 
10    — 

OS    - 


Seakale,    per 

punnets  . .  14  0-16  0 

Spinach,  per  bus. ..  3  6-40 
Tomatos,  English, 

per  doz.  lbs.   ..     5  0-60 

—  seconds  ..     2  0-40 

—  Teneriffe,     per 
bundle..         ..  14  0-22  0 

Turnip,  English,  per 

cwt 2  6-30 

Turnip  tops,  p.  bag  10-20 
Watercress,  p.  doz.     0  6-08 


REmakks.— There  is  nothing  fresh  to  record  beyond 
the  fact  that  the  Christmas  trade  is  having  a  consider- 
able influence  on  all  departments.— E.  B.  R.,  Covent 
Garden,  December  21. 

Potatos. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 


ibars  —  Up-to- 

date  . . 

5  0-53 

Langworthy  . . 

5  3-66 

it 

4  0-43 

incolns— 

s.d. 

s.d. 

Up-to-date 

.     4  0- 

4  3 

King  Edward    . 

.     4  0- 

4  3 

British  Queen    . 

.     4  0- 

4  3 

Evergood . . 

.     3  0- 

3  » 

Blackland 

.     3  6- 

3  6 

©bituat£. 


William  Bradbury  Latham.—  The  death 
took  place  on  the  17th  inst.  of  Mr.  W.  B. 
Latham  at  1,  Green  Hill,  Leighton  Buzzard, 
whither  he  removed  from  Rowington,  near  War 
wick,  about  two  years  ago.  Mr.  Latham,  who 
was  born  at  Bicknare,  near  Maldon,  in  Essex, 
on  February  13,  1835,  commenced  his  garden- 
ing career  at  the  age  of  thirteen  in  the  garden 
of  William  McNeil,  Esq.,  Wandsworth 
Common,  an  establishment  noted  for  its  exten- 
sive   collection    of    hardy    plants.     It    was    here 


that  Mi'.  Latham  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
wide  knowledge  of  this  department  of  garden- 
ing. After  spending  three  and  a  half  years 
in  the  private  garden,  he  was  apprenticed  to 
the  late  Robert  Neal,  of  the  Wandsworth 
Common  Nurseries,  at  that  time  remarkable 
for  hardy  trees,  shrubs,  Roses,  Alpine  and  hardy 
herbaceous  plants.  During  this  second  engage- 
ment of  three  years,  Mr.  Latham  took  up  the 
study  of  British  botany,  and  at  the  same  time 
became  an  enthusiastic  collector  of  British 
plants.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  entered  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  where  he  remained  for 
about  two  and  a  half  years,  during  wrhich  time 
he  was  employed  in  the  Palm,  Heath,  Orchid  and 
stove  houses.  Always  studious  and  painstaking, 
he  compiled  a  list  of  all  the  plants  in  all  the 
houses  in  which  he  was  engaged  during  his  two 
years'  service  at  Kew.  From  Kew  he  went  to 
the  famous  Chatsworth  Gardens  in  1857,  at  that 
time  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  but  his  stay  in  the  Peak  County  was 
of  rather  short  duration.  His  next  move  was 
to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris,  where  he  saw 
for  the  first  time  the  lovely  bell-shaped,  wax- 
like flowers  of  Lapageria  alba,  at  that  time  the 
only  specimen  in  Europe.  Whilst  at  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes  he  also  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
flowering  plant  of  the  now  familiar  Paulownia 
imperialis.     Many  times  did  he  refer  to  the  low 


THE  LATE  WILLIAM   BRADBURY   LATHAM. 

wages — two  francs  a  day — paid  to  young  gar- 
deners at  this  establishment ;  but,  as  he  used 
to  say,  he  was  prepared  to  make  a  financial 
sacrifice  because  of  the  special  facilities  given  to 
young  men  to  attend  lectures.  During  his  stay 
in  Paris  he  visited  numbers  of  gardens  and 
nurseries,  especially  those  devoted  to  fruit  cul- 
ture. After  an  absence  of  more  than  a  year,  he 
returned  to  England,  and  for  six  months  was 
employed  in  the  plant  houses  of  Messrs.  Parker 
and  Williams's  nursery  at  Holloway,  whence  he 
was  appointed  gardener  to  Lieut. -Col.  Perkins, 
Birtley  Hall,  Chester-le-Street,  Durham,  in 
whose  service  he  remained  for  eight  years.  The 
Birtley  Hall  gardens  contained  good  collections 
of  Orchids,  Ferns,  stove  and  greenhouse  foliage 
and  flowering  plants.  In  1868  Mr.  Catlin  re- 
tired from  the  curatorship  of  the  Birmingham 
Botanic  Gardens.  Mr.  Latham  was  appointed  to 
the  office — a  position  he  held  for  thirty-five 
years.  When  he  retired  in  September,  1903,  the 
committee  of  the  Society  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution  : — "  That  this  committee  desire 
to  place  on  record  their  high  sense  of  the  value 
of  the  services  rendered  to  the  Society  by  the 
curator  of  the  gardens,  Mr.  W.  B.  Latham, 
during  his  thirty-five  years  of  office,  and,  in 
accepting  his  resignation,  hope  for  him  many 
years  of  health  in  his  well-earned  retirement." 
It  was  further  resolved  that  this  expression  of 
feeling  should  be  engrossed  and  framed  and  pre- 


sented to  Mr.  Latham.  The  committee  also 
granted  him  a  small  pension.  During  his 
curatorship  many  improvements  were  carried 
out  in  the  gardens,  including  the  erection  of  the 
large  range  of  greenhouses  facing  the  great  lawn 
in  1885  at  a  cost  of  £4,000,  collected  by  sub- 
scriptions from  the  Society's  friends ;  also  the 
erection  of  the  large  Palm  house,  the  extension 
to  the  exhibition  hall,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
old  exhibition  ground  into  a  rock,  water  and 
bog  garden.  As  a  raiser  of  hybrid  Orchids  and 
Ferns  Mr.  Latham  achieved  some  success.  His 
name  is  perpetuated  by  Dicksonia  Lathaniii,  a 
vigorous-growing,  handsome  tree-Fern,  the 
history  of  which,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Latham,  is  as  follows  :  Upwards  of  fifty 
years  ago  Mr.  Latham  had  an  imported  speci- 
men of  Dicksonia  arborescens,  at  that  time  a 
rare  plant,  with  a  stem  3-4  feet  in  height. 
Spores  were  collected  from  this  plant  and  sown  in 
a  5-inch  pot,  and  in  another  pot  spores  of  D. 
antarctica  were  sown  at  the  same  time.  Both 
pots  were  placed  near  each  other.  As  the  seed- 
lings of  D.  antarctica  grew,  two  appeared  to 
be  different  from  the  rest ;  they  were  carefully 
watched,  aud  as  they  developed  it  became 
evident  that  they  were  distinct  from  both  species 
named  above.  One  of  the  original  plants  can 
still  be  seen  in  a  flourishing  condition  in  the 
Palm  house  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Birming- 
ham. Other  plants  raised  by  Mr.  Latham  were 
Gynmogramme  Lathamiae  (G.  decomposita  x 
G.  schizophylla),  Cypripedium  Lathamianum 
(C.  Spicerianum  x  C.  villosum),  C.  Edgbaston- 
ense  (C.  nitens  X  C.  Chamberlainianum),  and 
C.  Deedmanianum  (C.  Spicerianum  x  C. 
Chamberlainianum).  Mr.  Latham  possessed  a 
good  all-round  knowledge  of  gardening,  and  his 
advice  was  much  sought  after  in  and  around 
Birmingham,  where  he  was  held  in  high  esteem 
by  reason  of  his  quiet,  unassuming,  kindly 
nature.  About  thirteen  years  ago  he  was 
awarded  the  Veitchian  medal  for  distinguished 
work  in  horticulture.  He  was  associated  with 
several  horticultural  and  allied  societies  in 
Birmingham.  When  the  Birmingham  Gar- 
deners' Mutual  Improvement  Society  was 
founded  in  1886  he  was  appointed  its  first  chair- 
man, a  position  he  held  for  many  years  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  Society  and  the  good  of  the 
members  generally.  He  was  in  turn  chairman 
and  treasurer  of  the  Birmingham  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society  and  for  some  years  served  on  the 
committees  of  the.  Midland  Daffodil  and  Mid- 
land Carnation  Societies.  His  remains  were 
laid  to  rest  in  the  Leighton  Buzzard  cemetery 
on  the  21st  inst.  Floral  tributes  were  sent  by 
the  Birmingham  Gardeners'  Society,  the  Bir- 
mingham Chrysanthemum  -Society  and  other 
friends. 
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Edible-podded  Peas  :  Shropshire.  There  is  a 
race  of  edible-podded  Peas  known  as  Sugar 
Peas — Sans  parchemin  of  the  French.  The 
pods  are  very  fleshy  and  there  is  no  hard 
membrane.  Thus  they  can  be  eaten  whole  and 
are  used  in  soups  and  etews.  You  can  obtain 
seeds  from  the  trade. 

Names  of  Plants  :  G.  F.  1,  Brunfelsia  ameri- 
cana;  2,  Ruellia  spectabilis ;  3,  Silene  longi- 
petala ;  4,  Onosma  montanum ;  5,  Cotoneaster 
vulgaris  var.  ;  6,  too  scrappy  to  identify ;  7, 
Dianthus  multipunctatus ;  8,  Chenopodium 
capitatum ;  9,  Soorzonera  crocifolia ;  10,  Tri- 
fohum  purpureum. — Fairholme.  Erica  hye- 
malis. 

White  Fly  on  Show  Pelargoniums  :  Shrop- 
shire. The  fly  may  be  destroyed  by  cyaniding 
the  house  at  the  rate  of  ioz.  sodium  cyanide, 
ioz.  phosphoric  acid,  and  loz.  of  water  per 
1.000  cubic  feet  contents.  The  phosphoric 
acid  is  less  likely  to  scorch  the  foliage  than 
sulphuric  acid. 


Communications  Keceived •— B.  D.— W.  M.  C— 
W.  W.— Miss  1'.— U.  W.—C.  R.  B.— G.  H.  C— F.  M.  B. 
—P.  G.  T.— F.  G.— L.  B.— P.  C.— E.  S.— W.  B.— 
C.  G.  H.— J.  W.  Y.— R.  J.  W.— R.  F.  h.—H.  E.— G.  T. 
— W.  P.  R.— Miss  L.  M.— J.  M.— O.  P.  L.— W.  G.  S.— 
II.  J.  C.-H.  L.— H.  R  —  W.  S. 
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